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The  subject  of  our  second  plate  was  bred  by  Mr.  Davis^  of  Milton,  near  Pembridge,  Herefordshire; 
was  purchased  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  fed  and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Cattle  Show  in  1848.  The  first  prize  of  Thirty  Sovereigns  was  awarded  to  his  Royal  HighDess ; 
and  the  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Davis,  as  the  breeder.  The  animal  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Pawsey,  of 
Bath,  and  weighed  198  stones  3  lbs.,  Smithfield  weif^ht. 

It  cannot  nul  to  be  satisfisictory  to  the  agricultunsts  of  this  country  to  see  the  intei'est  taken  by  his 
Ro3ral  Highness  Prince  Albert  in  ^racticd  farming;  and  which,  as  regards  the  feeding  of  stock,  has 
proved  successful  upon  several  occasions  at  the  Smithfield  dub  Show,  and  also  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
recently  established  Sodetv  at  Birmingham.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  the 
individual  occupying  the  elevated  position  of  his  Royal  Highness,  should  regard  the  cultivation  of  our 
native  soil  as  deserving  his  personal  attention.  We  should  hope  that  his  Royal  Highness  provides  for 
the  keeping  of  accurate  accounts,  as  well  of  the  cost  of  feeding  his  animals  as  of  the  expenses  of  his 
farms  and  the  value  of  the  produce  raised  at  the  ordinary  market  price.  It  would  be  extremely  satis- 
factory that  his  Royal  Highness  should  "be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  British  Agricul- 
ture,  as  an  investment,  for  capital  by  his  own  practical  experience;  and  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  state  of  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  the  only  true  test. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  BATES,  ESa,  OF  KIRKLBAVINGTON,  NEAR  YARM. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  July,  1849>  died  the 
subject  of  this  memoir;  a  man  to  whom,  from  his 
labours  for  a  long  series  of  years,  agriculture  is  in- 
calculably indebted,  and  who,  to  the  very  last,  per- 
severed in  the  cause  with  all  the  vigour  and  energy 
of  youth.  His  career,  too,  brings  honour  co-equal 
to  the  services  he  rendered  that  pursuit  to  which 
he  devoted  himself,  and  leaves  for  him  a  charactei 
as  dear  and  untarnished  as  that  race  of  cattle  was 
excellent  and  unsurpassed,  which  he  himself  left 
as  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Bates  was  bora  at  Matfen,  a  village  in  Nor- 
thumberland, in  the  year  1775 ;  he  was  conse- 
quently at  the  time  of  his  decease  upwards  of  74 
years  of  age.  At  an  early  period  in  life  he  removed 
with  bis  father  to  Haydon  Castle,  near  Corbridge, 
and  commenced  his  studies  in  a  school  at  Haydon 
Bridge.  He  subsequently  went  to  another  estab- 
lishment at  Witton-le-Wear,  and  completed  his 
education  at  the  Edinburgh  University. 

In  cwly  life  hit  attentioii  appean  to  have  been 


directed  towards  the  bar  as  a  profession;  this  could 
not,  however,  have  suited  with  his  own  taste,  as  he 
would  seem  to  have  engaged  in  the  law  with  but  little 
of  that  perseverance  which  became  so  striking  a 
characteristic  in  his  Bubsequent  pursuits.  His 
actual  start  in  life,  then,  may  be  dated  from  his 
occupation  of  one  of  his  father's  farms,  called 
"  The  Eeles,"  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Tyne,  and 
near  the  town  of  Hexham.  Still  he  did  little 
more  than  commence  here,  for  in  1800  we  find  him 
removing  to  Halton  Castle,  which  he  occupied  for 
one-and-twenty  years ;  thence  to  Ridley  Hall,  on 
the  banks  of  the  South  Tyne;  and  at  length  into 
Yorkshire,  to  the  Kirkleavington  estate. 

It  was  on  the  Halton  Castle  farm  Mr.  Bates  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  celebrated  tribes  of  short 
horns.  His  attention  having  been  first  called  to 
this  breed  of  animal  by  the  late  Mr.  Waistel,  of 
Burdon,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
beet  judges  of  short^homs  in  his  day.  Of  the 
different  races  for  which  he  is  espe^y  &moue. 
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"the  Ducheas/*  "the  Red  Rose,"  or  *'  Cambridge," 
"the  Oxford,"  and  "the  Waterloo"  are  the  most 
appreciated.  From  the  first-named  of  these.  In  fact, 
came  that  progeny  which  brought  him  the  bulk  of 
his  prizes,  and  of  whkh  he  continued  the  produce 
in  cows  so  far  lis  to  number  them  to  Duchess  65th. 

The  origin  of  his  Duchess  stock  was  a  cow 
bought  by  private  contract  of  Mr.  Charles  CoUing, 
in  1804,  within  a  very  few  years,  it  will  be  observed, 
after  his  entry  on  Halton  Castle.  So  pleased  was 
Mr.  Bates  with  this  specimen  of  the  herd  that  at 
Mr.  Colliog's  sale  at  Ketton,  in  1810,  he  deter- 
mined to  have,  at  any  price,  a  heifer,  then  two 
years  old,  called  Duchess,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
cow  ha  first  possessed.  Mr.  Bates's  instruc- 
tions to  the  auctioneer  on  this  occasion  were  that 
whatever  sum  any  one  might  offer  for  Duchess,  he 
was  authorized  to  make  a  bid  for  him,  of  five 
guineas  more,  and  ultimately  he  obtained  the  prize 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
guineas.  She  was  by  the  celebrated  Comet,  her 
dam  by  Favourite,  grandam  Duchess,  by  Daisy 
BuU,  &c.,  &c.,  as  vide  "  Herd  Book." 

From  this  animal,  first  crossed  by  a  son  of  the 
old  cow>  came  that  produce  which  has  earned 
for  herself  and  owner  not  merely  a  local  or  even 
European,  but  really  a  transatlantic  celebrity. 
Still,  however,  with  the  foundation  laid  at  Halton, 
it  was  not  until  Mr.  Bates'  purchase  of,  and  re- 
moval to,  Kirkleavington,  that  the  fame  of  his  stock 
could  be  said  to  be  fairly  established,  or  that  he 
could  command  those  prices  and  prizes  of  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  rather  a  brief  review  than 
a  recapitulation. 

For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Bates 
did  not  exhibit  at  any  of  the  shows ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  until  1838,  commencing  with  the  formation 
of  that  society,  that  we  find  him  successful  at  the 
first  Great  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Meeting.  In  the 
following  year — ^also  "an  opening  day"  for  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England— he  made  a 
most  brilliant  display  at  Oxford,  carrying  off  four 
prizes,  and,  in  fact,  winning  everything  for  which 
he  entered.  The  next  month  finds  his  stock  again 
in  the  ascendant  at  the  Leeds  show,  and,  in  1840,  at 
the  Royal  Society's  gathering  at  Cambridge,  he 
figures  in  the  prize  list  with  a  cow  of  the  "  Red 
Rose,"  more  frequenUy  called  "  the  Cambridge," 
tribe ;  as  also  with  his  bull,  "  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge," a  son  of  his  celebrated  "  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland," the  winner  at  Oxford.  At  Northallerton, 
in  the  same  year,  the  exceUence  of  his  stock  was  as 
distinctly  asserted;  and,  in  1841  his  bull,  "  Cleve- 
land Lad/'  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Meeting,  at  Liverpool ;  as  also 
the  first  of  the  Yorkshire  Show,  held  that  year  at 
Hull.    Tha  succeeding  summer  he  won  both  the 


bull  and  cow-prizes  of  the  Yorkshire  Society ;  the 
one  with  the  "  Duke  of  Northumberland,"  and  the 
other  with  hia  dam.  In  addition  to  these  were  very 
many  other  prizes  taken  at  the  Yorkslure,  Durham, 
and  different  local  exhibitions. 

With  an  acknowledged  excellence  of  this  kind 
the  Kirkleanngton  stock  of  course  commanded 
proportionately  high  prices.  Mr.  Bates  was  con- 
stantiy  in  the  habit  of  letting  his  bulls  at  sums 
varying  from  one  to  three  hundred  guineas  each, 
and  of  selling  calves  of  but  a  few  months  old  at 
150  guineas,  and  even  occasionally  beyond  that. 
Had  his  celebrated  Duke  of  Nonhumberland  ever 
been  put  up  by  public  auction,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  realized  quite  as 
much  or  more  than  the  thousand  guineas  for  whicb 
his  ancestor.  Comet,  was  once  sold.  It  is,  in 
fact,  weU  known  that  Mr.  Bates  refused  far  more 
than  a  thousand,  made  by  private  offer  for  the 
Duke ;  and  like  Lord  Westminster  with  his  famed 
race-horse,  Touchstone,  appears  to  have  deemed  him 
too  valuable  to  put  a  price  on* 

The  opinion  of  other,  perhaps  less  interested  judgM 
would  seem  in  a  great  measureto  corroborate  this,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  being  pronounced  by  all 
who  saw  him  to  be  one  of  the  finest  bulls  ever  bred. 
Repossessed  thegreatest  amount  of  good  properties, 
each  reaching  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence, 
perhaps  ever  found  in  one  animal.  For  quality, 
size,  substance,  colour,  and  breed  he  was  equally 
remarkable  and  superior.  His  stock,  too,  have 
been  well  worthy  of  him,  and  despite  the  in-and-in 
system  of  breeding,  so  much  advocated  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bates,  still  retain  all  those  good  qualities  for 
which  the  sort  have  been  so  long  distinguished.  In 
the  opinion  of  a  gentieman  of  acknowledged  au- 
thority, who  visited  Kirkleavington  this  autumn, 
there  never  was  collected,  much  more  pro- 
duced, from  one  herd  such  two-year-olds,  year- 
lings, and  calves  as  he  then  saw  there.  It  is,  we 
are  aware,  urged  by  some  that  in-and-in  crossing 
must,  and  has  in  this  instance,  been  followed  by 
a  loss  of  symmetry.  We  shall,  however,  for  our 
own  part  be  much  mistaken  if  public  opinion  doea 
not  rank  them  in  value,  when  sold,  above  the 
results  of  any  sale  of  modem  times.  This,  indeed, 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  coming  as  they  do 
from  the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  from  his  early  inti- 
macy with  the  brothers  Charles  and  Robert  Colling, 
had  bis  estimate  of  the  animal  grounded  in  the  best 
school,  and  who  himself  was  imbued  with  a  taste 
and  judgment  to  still  improve  on  and  perfect  a 
breed  of  cattie  that  now  promises  more  and  more 
every  day  to  become  the  national  one  of  this 
country. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  the  high 
estimation  in  which  Mr.  Bates  himself  held  his 
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iKfcmtktbtttAt  ind  eoAteqiMiitlf  bow  much  in  bis  | 
ardour  be  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  them.  To 
prove,  however,  in  every  way  the  profit  that  may 
be,  despite  the  readiness  to  dispute  it,  really  at- 
tached to  what  is  termed  *'  fancy  stock,"  we  sub- 
join the  following  plain  statement  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Bates  but  a  short  period  previous 
to  his  decease : — 

*'  In  the  spriug  of  1836, 1  had  just  sold  a  lot  of 
three  year  old  steers,  which  were  re-sold  in  Leeds 
market  at  £34  each.  And  the  late  Mr.  Fawell  of 
Yarm,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  was  brought 
np  with  fanning,  and  had  farmed  a  part  of  his  own 
estate  for  many  years,  came  to  see  these  steers ; 
and  he  pointed  to  the  adjoining  farm,  and  said — 'I 
bought  your  first  tenant's  cattle  at  two  years  old,  for 
above  forty  years  in  succession,  and  got  the  last  lot 
in  1812,  when  you  took  the  farm  into  your  own 
hands,  and  I  never  (said  he)  but  one  year,  paid 
as  much  as  five  pounds  a  head  for  those  two 
years  old  steers.  I  have  (said  he)  often  taken  the 
liberty  of  inspecting  your  stock,  when  you  had  the 
farm  in  your  own  hands,  and  those  of  your  present 
tenants  whose  stock  you  bred  immediately,  and 
they  now  keep  as  many  sheep  and.  more  than  dou- 
ble  the  number  of  cattle  that  were  on  the  farm  when 
I  used  to  purchase  the  two  year  old  steers  i  and 
these  two  years  old,  although  ))rices  for  stock  are 
now  lower  than  when  I  bought  them,  are  worth 
more  than  double  the  value  they  then  were,  and  (he 
added)  twice  two  are  four,  therefore  the  return  is  fuU 
fourfold.'  Now  the  same  quantity  of  land  is  in 
grass  as  formerly,  when  it  kept  only  half  the  stock. 
No  small  consideration  to  a  tenant ;  and  it  proves 
the  importance  of  good  stock,  in  the  most  striking 
manner. 

I  may  also  just  mention,  that  after  occupying 
this  said  farm  (Ktrkleavington)  from  1812  to  1826, 
1  let  it  for  three  years  to  an  industrious  tenant,  and 
daring  that  time  he  never  kept  one  half  the  stock  I 
had  done  on  this  said  farm  lor  14  years ;  and  on 
his  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  in  1829>  I 
again  took  it  into  my  own  occupation,  and  it  kept 
immediately,  and  continued  to  do  so,  above  double 
what  the  late  tenant  did.  His  were  short-horns, 
such  as  are  common  in  the  district,  from  which  he 
had  been  breeding  for  years  before.  I  mention  this 
as  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Fawe ll's  remarks,  of  the  vast 
difference  there  is  in  different  tribes  of  short-horns, 
though  all  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  it  proves 
also  the  amazing  difference  in  the  return  made  for 
the  food  consumed.'' 

The  attachment  of  the  late   gentleman  to  his 
stock,  and  the  return  they  manifested, make  it  almost 
painful  to  think  how  they,  brute  animals  as  they 
are,  will  feel  the  privation.    He  would  go  to  the 
cowfl,  and  even  young  heifers,  in  the  fields,  pat  them 
and  talk  to  them,  while  they  would  immediately 
give  up  their  grazing,  and  look  intelligently  as  if 
listening,  and  even  understanding  his  remarks ; 
approaching,    and     licking     his     hand   or    his  < 
coal,  with  tvery  mark  of  afiTection.     He  lived  ! 
amongst  them  and  loved  them,  and  they  were  loving  i 
and  grateful  in  rettim ;  it  is  difiScult,  indeed,  to  con* 


ceiva  a  man  in  a  mora  estimable  light  than  when 
we  see  his  gentleness  and  kindness  of  nature  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals 
— "  The  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast," 

As  an  agriculturist,  or  cultivator  of  the  soil,  Mr. 
Bates*  character  and  •'  authority"  were  not  alto- 
gether proportionate  with  his  standing  as  a  breeder; 
still  he  had  much  to  contend  with  here  that  was 
not,  and  indeed  is  seldom,  properly  allowed  for  in 
making  deductions  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  his 
turnips  were  defective,  or  his  bean  stubbles  not  so 
clean  as  they  might  be;  but  the  nature  of  the  cold 
and  sterile  soil  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  difficuUies  of  overcoming  natural  hindrances 
properly  considered.  We  cannot  give  anything  so 
interesting  as  an  account  of  the  struggles  he  had 
before  he  conquered  the  difficulties  that  opposed 
him,  and  we  think  we  may  now  safely  say  that  his  is 
by  far  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  the  neighbourhood* 

Before  entering  on  the  operatioi^s  on  his  Cleve- 
hind  or  Kirkleavington  estate,  we  will  give  a  few 
passages  in  his  eariy  history  as  a  farmer.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  crops  he  grew  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  Tyneside  were  of  a  very  (iifferent  character  from 
what  could  be  expected  on  the  cold  clay  of  Cleve- 
land, hide-bound  with  poverty  and  exhaustion. 
Again  giving  his  own  words,  he  says :— 

"  I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  farming  before 
I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  atmosphere 
contained  the  great  mgredients  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  soil.  1  hiB  I  discovered  by  seeing  the  good 
effects  of  the  same  surface  being  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  as  long  time  as  possible,  before  turnip 
seed  was  sown ;  and  that  the  fineness  aid  open- 
ness of  the  soil  being  increased  without  changing 
the  surface,  was  the  grand  desideratum.  A  field 
ploughed  in  October  after  oats,  ribbed  across  in 
February,  and  then  only  worked  with  a  scuffler 
afterwards,  never  a^ain  ploughed  till  drilled  for 
turnips,  produced  the  heaviest  crop  per  acre  of 
white  turnips  I  ever  saw,  and  this  was  in  the  year 
1793;  the  year  Mr.  George  CuUey  and  Mr.  Bailej 
made  the  survey  of  the  county  of  Northumberlana, 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  two  gentle- 
men examined  that  crop,  and  said  they  never  before 
had  seen  so  large  a  crop  of  turnips.  Nor  have  I 
since  then;  they  considerably  exceeded  50  tons 
per  acre,  when  they  had  stood  till  February.  They 
were  sown  in  June.  I  mention  this  fact  to  induce 
young  men  to  attend  to  the  operations  of  nature. 
I  mentioned  my  views  soon  afterwards  to  an  old 
farmer,  and  thirty  years  afterwards  he  acknowledged 
to  me  the  benefit  he  received  from  my  remarks,  and 
that  he  never  afterwards  failed  in  obtaining  a  good 
crop  of  turnips.  But  till  then  he  had  kept  working 
his  land,  and  ploughing,  and  re-ploughing  it  again, 
and  again,  up  to  the  time  of  sowing ;  and  that  the 
more  he  worked,  the  worse  his  crop ;  and  that  ray 
remark  had  been  many  hundred  pounds'  benefit  to 
him  afterwards. 

•'  I  may  also  make  a  remark  that  may  oe  sennce«» 
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able  to  those  who  have  found  peaty  earth  mixed  I 
with  new  made  dung  highly  beneficial,  laying  the 
same  in  layers  12  inches  tmck  of  peat  earth,  to  6 
inches  of  aung,  as  new  made ;  turning  the  heap 
over  a  few  weeks  before  applying  the  same  to  the 
soil.  I  had  seen  this  done  in  Ayrshire  in  1805 ;  I 
began  the  same  on  my  return  home,  and  was  soon 
convinced  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

"  In  a  distant  part  of  the  same  farm,  I  had  a  veiy 
deep  peat  moss ;  and  during  the  winter,  I  mixed  it 
in  the  same  way,  ndth  the  new  made  dung;  but  on 
turning  it  in  the  spring,  I  saw  no  signs  of  the  dung ; 
the  whole,  as  mixed,  was  applied  to  the  turnip  crop, 
and  it  was  a  complete  failure.  The  barley  sown 
after  the  turnips  was  not  half  the  crop  I  had  pre- 
viously had  on  the  same  field,  and  the  clover  and 
seeds  that  followed  were  the  same.  I  then  applied 
15  chaldrons  of  lime  per  acre,  and  ploughed  it  in 
for  an  oat  crop.  The  crop  was  a  very  great  one, 
and  the  field  afterwards  continued  very  productive; 
but  not  having  then  studied  chemistrv,  I  could  not 
account  for  the  deterioration,  and  tnen  the  after 
improvement;  and  this  induced  me  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh to  study  chemistry,  to  account  for  the  change. 

"  The  first  trial  I  made  of  peat  moss  was  free 
from  oxide  of  iron;  the  latter,  that  did  the  harm,  had 
a  very  large  portion  of  that  salt;  this  destroyed  the 
dung  and  rendered  it  useless ;  but  the  appucation 
of  a  large  dose  of  lime  (15  chaldrons  per  acre)  re- 
moved the  bad  effects  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  beneficial  manure. 

"  This  hint,  costly  to  me  in  the  first  instance, 
may,  I  hope,  be  of  benefit  to  others ;  and  as  such  I 
have  here  detailed  it  fully." 

The  above  gives  ample  testimony  of  the  talent 
and  determination  with  which  Mr.  Bates  met  his 
difficulties,  as  well  as  of  that  ingenuousness  and 
fairness  with  which  he  adopted  and  tested  im- 
provements that  might  not,  from  their  first  blush, 
seem  actually  to  be  such. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  district  in 
Yorkshire  in  which  Mr.  Bates  settled  in  1811,  the 
year  after  he  purchased  "  Duchess,"  we  will  give  a 
short  extract  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
prize  essay  on  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
written  by  Mr.  Milbum,  who  being  a  native  of  that 
district,  and  a  land  agent,  may  be  supposed  to  de- 
scribe it  accurately. 

"  The  Clay  District. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  flat  extensive  vale  of  Cleve- 
land, nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  a  cold  tenacious 
clay,  resting  chiefly  on  the  blue  lias,  and  being 
covered  by  a  somewhat  flat  stratum  of  diluvium, 
principally,  doubtless,  dissolved  lias ;  and  this  tena- 
cious, plastic,  impervious  body  spreads  over  the 
whole  district  a  degree  of  exhaustion,  wetness,  and 
sterility,  which  gives  it  a  peculiarly  bleak  and  barren 
aspect,  especially  the  lower  portions,  which  are  full 
of  stagnant  water. 

*  ♦  •  ♦ 

"  The  vale  of  Cleveland,  once  abundant  in  grass, 
and  famous  for  its  cheese  and  horses,  has  witnessed 
its  grazing  grounds  piecemeal  converted  into  tillage 
land,  cropped  as  long  as  it  would  grow  a  com  crop 


—little  or  no  extraneous  manura  brouffht  back  to 
replace  the  loss,  until  lost  in  wet  and  acUieaiveQess ; 
keepinff  little  stock  ;  making  less  and  less  manure; 
every  third  year  a  bare  fallow,  so  that  a  few  wet 
seasons  once  prevailing,  the  ^eat  mass  of  fjarms 
bong  totally  undrained,  there  is  nothing  but  starva- 
vation  spread  over  nearly  every  parish.  At  one 
period  lime  was  liberally  used,  ana  had  beneficial 
effects,  mechanical  and  otherwise ;  but  this  was  dis- 
used, and  since,  the  district  has  descended  further 
and  further  in  the  scale  of  good  cultivation.  The 
improvements  adopted  mav  De  classed  under  four 
heads  : — Draining,  Arti/Scial  Manures,  Green 
Crops,  and  Stock  Feedina.  Various  modes  of 
draining  have  been  tried,  chiefly  down  each  furrow^ 
filling  up  with  soil  20  to  25  inches  deep,  with  horse- 
shoe tiles  without  bottoms ;  stones  occasionaUy  used« 
and  in  some  cases  the  mole  plough  has  been  tried« 
and  tiie  drains  are  running  successfully  after  an  in- 
terval of  30  years.  But  Uie  best  instances  of  its 
success  are  upon  the  grass  land,  where  it  has  been 
of  very  great  oenefit." 

Here  Mr.  Bates  took  his  short-homs— a  place 
not  naturally  genial — and  here  he  commenced  fann- 
ing. Any  person  may  succeed  with  excellent  land, 
but  it  requires  skill  and  perseverance  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  these  tenacious  clays.  Mr.  Batea 
— and  we  think  it  preferable  to  give  his  own  words 
as  often  as  available— thus  describes  them : 

"When  I  commenced  fanning  here,  in  1811, 
now  thirty-seven  years  ago,  nearly  the  whole  tillage 
part  of  the  estate  was  under  the  three  course  of 
cropping,  still  so  prevalent  in  this  district,  and  so 
deteriorating,  viz.,  that  of  BarefaUow,  Wheat,  Oats. 
No  farm-manure  laid  upon  any  of  the  crops ;  and 
as  a  ton  or  cart-lotid  of  lime  then  cost  288.  in  cost 
and  expense  of  leading,  it  would  not  pay  the  outlay, 
and  htUe  or  none  was  applied ;  the  tenants  were 
bound  to  lay  what  manure  they  made  on  their  farms 
on  the  grass  land :  a  system  which  the  gentleman 
of  whom  I  bought  tnis  estate  told  me  he  never 
would  have  departed  from,  and  he  was  then  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
district. 

"  I  began  by  applying  all  the  farm-manure  made 
on  the  premises  to  the  tillage  land,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  tor  turnips ;  and  where  the  land  was  too 
strong,  and  difficult  to  procure  turnips,  I  applied  it 
to  beans  drilled  at  27  inches  asunder  in  the  rows, 
as  in  turnips,  and  sowed  grass  seeds  on  the  wheat 
crop  succeeding  the  turnips,  to  lie  one  or  two  years, 
which  refreshed  the  tillage.  But  this  being  a  slow 
process,  I  began  and  bought  as  much  manure  as 
the  farm  made,  and  applied  this  to  the  bean  crop, 
taking  wheat  after  the  oeans;  and  having  made  the 
land  clean  by  a  bare  Mow  before  I  began  this  plan, 
it  succeeded  well  for  two  rotations  of  beans  and 
wheat ;  and  finding  in  a  year  when  the  land,  from  the 
sudden  dry  season  after  a  wet  spring,  could  not  be 
well  wrought  for  beans,  they  failed,  and  the  wheatalso 
succeeding  the  beans,  I  changed  the  system, 
and  after  turnip  fallow  and  wheat  I  then  sowe^  red 
clover,  on  the  wheat  crop ;  and  finding,  contrary  to 
my  experience  in  Northumberland,  that  red  clover 
on  our  Cleveland  strong  lands  would  stand  two 
years,  I  adopted  it ;  and  faUowing  after  the  second 
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year's  ciover»  I  found  most  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  without  any  manure  applied  for  the  wheat 
crop ;  but  after  being  so  repeated,  at  the  interval  of 
nine  years,  the  first  year's  clover  was  good,  but  the 
second  year  was  verv  inferior ;  I  therefore  changed 
my  system  to  that  ol  a  twelve  years'  course,  divided 
into  two  six  years : — 1st,  fallow  (turnips  where  they 
can  be  got);  2nd,  wheat;  3rd,  red  clover;  4th, 
fallow  (as  before) ;  5th,  wheat ;  6th,  beans  (and  if 
to  be  bare  fallow  the  following  year,  I  applied  dung 
to  the  beans).  Next  six :  1st,  fallow  (as  before); 
2nd,  wheat  (on  which  was  sown  Slbs.  of  cow-grass, 
5lb8.  of  white  clover,  2lbs.  of  hop  clover,  and  2lbs. 
of  parsley  with  Italian  rye-grass,  i  bushel  per 
acre) ;  3rd  and  4th,  sheep  pasture ;  5th,  oats ;  6th, 
beans,  being  the  twelve  years'  course.  Finding 
feron  grass,  in  wet  seasons,  and  couch,  when  any 
was  in  the  land,  began  to  increase  bv  taking  two 
crops  after  two  years'  sheep  pasture,  I  have  changed 
the  euccession  of  crops,  but  retain  the  same  kind 
and  number  of  crops  as  before  in  the  twelve  years, 
and  I  find  this  a  more  improving  rotation  than  the 
laift,  and  keeps  the  lana  cleaner  and  in  greater 
heart,  viz: — 1st,  bare  fallow;  2nd,  wheat;  3rd, 
■beep  pasture;  4th,  sheep  pasture  (second  year) ; 
5th,  fallow  (turnips  if  possible,  and  three  tons  of 
lime  per  acre) ;  6th,  wheat ;  7th,  red  clover ;  8th, 
beans;  9th,  turnip  fiallow  (and  again  limed,  do.); 
10th,  wheat;  11th,  beans;  12th,  oats. 

"  My  wish  is  alwajrs  to  grow  turnips  twice  in  the 
twelve  years,  and  Swedish  turnips  when  they  can 
be  got  in  in  time,  if  it  be  the  turnips  cannot  be  all 
led  off  the  land  early  in  the  autumn,  topped  and 
tailed,  and  the  roots  stacked  and  covered  with 
straw;  the  tops  being  all  consumed  by  stock  in  the 
autumn  as  the  roots  are  separated  from  the  land, 
being  led  upon  the  old  grass  land,  or  over  eaten 
fogs,  but  if  this  is  not  likely  to  be  all  done,  then  I 
would  prefer  sowing  wheat  (after  the  last  bean 
crop),  as  the  12th  in  the  rotation,  and  sowing  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  turnip  land  with  oats,  instead 
o(  wheat;  aa  if  sown  late,  or  in  the  spring,  the 
wheat  (as  in  crop  of  1845)  is  inferior  in  quauty  to 
the  autumn  sown  wheat,  and  also  far  less  m  quan- 
tity of  bushels  per  acre;  and  as  wheat  can  always 
be  got  in  in  time  after  beans,  this  enables  us  to 
have  always  three  wheat  crops  in  the  12  years,  two 
bean  crops  in  do.,  one  oat  crop  in  do. ;  and  I  con- 
sider on  our  soils  that  a  bean  crop  sown  at  27 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  well  horse  and 
hand'hoed,  to  be  an  excellent  green  crop,  and  a 
crop  after  wluch  wheat  is  always  productive.  In 
this  twelve  course  as  we  have  only  4  white  crops 
(3  of  wheat  and  one  of  oats),  and  8  green  or  fallow 
crops,  it  is  making  2  green  crops  for  one  white  in 
the  whole  rotation.  In  the  8  first  years  there  are 
only  2  white  crops  for  six  green  crops  with  the 
fallow  crop,  or  1  white  and  3  green.  In  the  4  last 
years,  the  white  and  green  crop  (or  fallow)  inter- 
rening,  or  2  white  and  2  green  crops  or  fallow. 
And  this  system,  after  the  various  trials  I  have 
made,  I  consider  the  most  improving  system  that 
can  be  foBowed  on  strong  land,  such  as  ours  in 
Cleveland;  the  crops  improve  under  this  system 
irith  no  additional  aung  to  that  made  on  the  farm, 
even  more  so  than  when  I  bought  as  much  manure 
as  the  hrm  made,  applying  the  whole  to  the  tillage 


land.  The  red  clover  being  only  grown  once  in  12 
years,  is  mown  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  in 
the  year.  Beans  after  red  clover  are^always  a  cer- 
tain productive  crop,  and  these  two  green  crops 
leave  the  land  in  high  order  for  the  succeeding  tur- 
nip crop,  and  being  soon  mown,  and  early  removed, 
secure  a  good  wheat  crop.  For  the  turnip  fallow 
also  after  two  years  sheep  pasture,  the  land  in  fine 
order,  and  being  limed,  3  tons  per  acre,  the  turnips 
are  as  certain  as  can  be  expected  on  strong  soils,  and 
the  only  bare  fallow  is  once  in  twelve  years,  and 
coming  after  two  white  crops  with  an  intervening 
bean  crop  properly  horse  and  hand-hoed,  as  well  as 
manured  for,  leaves  the  land  in  high  order  for  the 
commencement  of  the  next  twelve  years'  rotation. 

f '  I  began  to  remove  turnips  from  the  land  early  in 
the  autumn  when  I  farmed  in  Northumberland  near 
fifty  years  ago,  stacking  them  and  covering  theni 
with  straw,  and  sowing  the  land  with  wheat  in  the 
autumn ;  a  practice  I  have  ever  followed  since  I  first 
began  to  do  so,  and  I  never  knew  any  year  in  which 
the  turnips  did  not  keep  much  better  in  the  stacks 
than  if  left  on  the  land.  The  soil  was  strong  like 
Cleveland  land,  but  more  adapted  for  turnips,  as  I 
never  failed  in  securing  a  heavy  turnip  crop,  but  in 
Cleveland  while  it  remains  undrained  m  a  continued 
wet  season,  from  sowing  the  turnips  to  removing 
them,  the  turnips  are  not  only  a  failure,  but  the 
land  greatly  injured  ft'om  being  unable  to  work  it 
properly,  and  the  wheat  fails,  and  the  clover  seed 
sown  thereon  (in  which  case  beans  are  sown  where 
the  clover  fails,  or  tares  to  cut  green  for  draught 
horses,  &c.,  in  place  of  the  red  clover),  but  knowing 
that  red  clover,  while  the  land  is  fresh  and  in  high 
condition,  will  for  one  rotation,  stand  two  years  to- 
gether, without  injury  to  the  land,  it  can  be  left  to 
stand  a  second  year.  The  clover  land  sown  down, 
and  failing  a  crop,  can  be  ploughed  and  sown  with 
beans ;  thus  the  number  and  kind  of  crops  in  the 
rotation  are  preserved,  though  relatively  altered  from 
such  failure  as  I  have  named. 

"  If  an  act  of  parliament  were  made,  not  too  ex- 
pensive to  prevent  its  being  acted  upon,  neighbour- 
ing land  owners  could  not  in  future  prevent  drainage 
through  their  estates,  then  all  strong  land  might  be 
effectuidly  drained,  which  hitherto  I  have  been 
preventea  doing  for  want  of  such  an  act.  I  did 
drain  so  far  as  fall  of  water  permitted,  from  14  to  22 
inches  deep,  with  the  mole  plough,  and  though  the 
improvement  thereby  was  great,  and  I  have  about 
850  acres  out  of  1000  acres  so  drained,  yet  it  is  not 
sufficiently  deep.  The  grass  land  so  drained  with 
the  mole  plougn  is  more  benefited  than  the  tillae 
land;  but  both  will  be  benefited  by  a  deepe^ 
drainage,  which  in  due  time  I  hope  to  see  effectually 
done." 

He  did  not  live,  however,  to  realise  his  hopes ; 
but  his  sound  views  and  practical  hints  may,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  not  fall  quite  unheeded  before  his  suc- 
cessors, whoever  they  may  be.  In  proof  of  the 
care  with  which  his  mole-plough  drains  were 
executed,  we  may  state  that  they  were  lately  ob- 
served running  beautifully— equally,  indeed,  to  Mr. 
Mechi's  pipes— -and  that,  too,  in  arable  land,  where 
they  are  by  far  the  most  apt  to  fiU* 
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Mr.  Batai  thus  inms  up  the  rotation,  which  is  a 
twelve  coarse  one.  adopted  on  hie  farm,  at  the  time 
of  bis  death  ;— 

"  in  a  farm  of  1000  acres,  600  in  tillage,  and  400 
in  grass  land,  each  rotation  in  a  twelve  course  is  50 
acres ;  150  in  fallow  or  fallow  crop  is  a  i  part ;  one 
year  in  red  clover,  and  two  years  in  sheep  pastures, 
18  another  {  of  the  tillage;  two  rotations  of  beans,  1 
sixth  of  the  tillage  mtUies  8,  and  3  of  wheat,  and  1 
of  oats,  are  \  white  crop  in  the  12  course.  No  one 
can  doubt  before  two  rotations  are  completed,  that 
the  produce  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  quantity, 
both  for  sale,  and  in  the  manure  made,  and  that 
such  increase  will  continue  to  go  on  ad  infinitum." 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  quite  clear  any  land 
must  improve ;  and  it  cq^ld  be  only  by  some  such 
means  that  Mr.  Bates'  farm  could  have  ever  been 
brought  to  its  present  standard. 

To  those  who  profess  to  have  discovered  the  cook- 
ing of  linseed  as  food  for  cattle,  we  beg  to  give  Mr. 
Bates's  experience  several  years  ago.    He  says : — 

'*  I  tried  in  1791»  now  67  years  ago,  I  found  it 
excellent  when  turnips  failed,  and  I  have  repeatedly 
used  it  at  various  times  since  then,  particularly  in 
the  springs  of  1604,  1818-19-20;  but  bran  was  low 
in  those  years,  I  exchanging  a  quarterof  wheat  (608. 
per  quarter),  for  a  ton  of  bran  (£3  per  ton).  At 
present  the  price  of  wheat  is  52s.  per  quarter,  and 
a  ton  of  bran  £6  (more  than  doublea).  But  my 
most  successful  trial  of  boiled  linseed  was  in  1836, 
when  I  bought  it  and  with  conveyance  (it  being 
damaged  by  sea-water,  and  sold  by  auction,  a  great 
quantitv  together >,  it  cost  l^d.  per  bushel;  and  I 
gave  a  bushel  per  week  to  fat  cattle,  I  made  a  lot 
of  excellent  three  years  old  steers,  sold  at  £34  each, 
besides  other  cattle,  and  one  cow  improved  for  20 
weeks,  £20,  being  48  stones  at  58.  per  stone,  £12, 
and  in  20  weeks  afterwads  weighed  84  stone,  and 
was  sold  at  £32. 

"  The  food  given  with  the  linseed  was  chopped 
straw,  of  little  value  by  itself;  the  improvement  of 
the  animals  was  great,  and  the  cost  of  keep,  besides 
labour,  was  trifling;  a  return  of  320  for  1,  besides 
the  straw  and  labour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of 
the  manure  so  made." 

We  cannot  illustrate  Mr.  Bates's  success  as  an 
agricultural  improver,  and  so  rescue  him  from  those 
"  high  farmers"  who  question  his  system  of  cultiva* 
tion,  in  any  way  better  than  by  contrasting  what  he  ac- 
complished, with  the  management  of  the  remaining 
half  of  the  estate,  which  is  about  as  dismal  a  fact  as 
we  have  ever  met  with— also  from  the  late  gen- 
tleman's pen. 

"  You  need  not  go  out  of  this  parish  to  view  the 
contrast  of  management  and  its  results.  Tlie  year 
following  my  purchase  here  the  other  division  was 
sold,  and  about  400  acres  were  oecupinl  for  ten 
years  by  the  purchasers,  who,  by  improvement  ren- 
dered it  more  than  doubly  productive  to  what  it  was 
when  they  purchased  it.  They  then  sold  it,  and  the 
farm  was  let  to  an  active  managing  man,  who  kept 
cultivating  it  well  for  some  years,  when  the  failing 
crop  (to  less  than  hw  an  avtragt  crop)  in  1838^ 


reduced  his  matna,  so  thai  ht  eonU  no  longtr 
manage  as  he  could  have  wished ;  and  whsn  be  lefl 
the  farm,  the  rent  was  greatly  reduced  to  the  en- 
suing tenant,  who  soon  reduced  the  produce  to  on« 
fourth  of  that  it  once  was ;  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  go  on,  it  was  let  again  to  an  industrioiu 
family,  who  are  again  leaving  it,  after  making  im* 
provements,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  ao^ 
had  they  been  encouraged.  But  this  falling  off  in 
rent  and  produce  is  less  than  on  another  farm,  in 
an  adjoining  township,  in  the  same  parish.  Tha 
farm  consisted  of  207  acres,  and  was  let,  since  1810» 
at  £220  per  year,  for  seven  years ;  when  the  rent 
became  reduced,  and  kept  reducing,  though  twio« 
in  the  owner's  own  occupation,  till  it  came  to  £46 
per  year,  and  the  tenant  to  expend  £5  per  year  in 
manures.  Having  Uie  half  of  the  tithes  of  the  whote 
parish,  I  can  state,  as  I  either  let  or  drew  the  tithes, 
that  one  year  the  tithes  of  this  farm  made  abora 
£100,  and  they  became  reduced  to  £5  per  year,  and 
were  lately  commuted  for  on  this  farm  at  £17  6i* 
per  year. 

"The  tithei  drawn  in  this  pariah,  onabora  thraa 
thousand  acres,  were  commuted  at  near  £450  par 
year;  and  the  two  first  yeara  I  hadtlie  tithes  tnay 
were  near  £1000  per  year,  more  than  double.  Al^ 
though  no  one  farm  has  decreased  ao  much  as  the 
one  I  have  referred  to,  yet  in  many  cases  the  rani 
has  been  reduced  more  than  one  half.  And  landa 
purchased  in  1825,  as  now  let,  bringing  in  to  the 
purchasers  less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  th# 
purchase  money,  and  notwithstanding  that  there 
has  been  an  outlay  in  improvaments,  both  by  the 
owners  and  occupiers." 

Having  ao  far  sketched  Mr.  Bates'  caraer  aa  a 
breeder  and  a  farmer,  we  now  turn  to  an  eqnally 
agreeable  part  of  our  duty,  and  proceed  to  give 
some  notice  of  his  character  as  a  good  man  and  a 
good  neighbour, 

Aa  a  man,  there  were  few  who  enjoyed  a  wider 
range  of  popularity.  The  employment  he  gare  to 
the  poor  did  not  more  ingratiate  him  in  their  favour 
than  the  unvarying  and  unmingled  kindness  he  at 
all  times  displayed,  whether  in  providing  for  their 
cheap  and  comfortable  shdter  in  bis  cottagea  or 
ministering  to  their  wants  in  sickness,  infirmity,  or 
age.  His  kindness  as  a  neighbour  was  beyond  aU 
praise.  Scarcely  one  of  the  farmers,  whose  cold, 
barren  clay  farms  surrounded  him,  but  could  bear 
witness  to  some  act  of  disinterested  sympathy  i  and 
a  stranger  would  hare  witnessed  with  surprise  the 
influence  his  name  and  his  opinion  had  upon  them; 
while  his  word  would  be  more  relied  upon  than 
many  men's  bonds.  In  hospitality  to  all  comsrt 
he  was  seldom  equalled ;  his  house  was  open  to 
ev»ry  one  of  whatever  grade,  from  the  Pssr  or  iIm 
Member  of  Pariiament  down  to  the  small  nndistm* 
guished  farmer — and  the  longer  the  visitor  stayed, 
and  the  more  he  partook  of  his  liberaUty,  the  mors 
welcome  he  was.  On  ona  occasion,  two  very  csle* 
bratsd  sbort'-hom  brtsders  intimsr»d  a  ymh  10 
sptnd  a  day  al^Kirklsafington  and  SKsnia*  his 
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•toeks  1m immtdwtalf  wrote,  in  rt{^»  that  it  was 
impoaaibia  for  Uiam  to  emaina  tham  thoronghly  in 
ona  daf,  and  that  thef  muat  maka  up  their  minds  to 
apaad  thraa  with  him.  In  fact,  his  houia  waa  the 
home  of  all  who  entered  it.  They  had  a  welcome 
truly  English;  no  pains  nor  unoatentatioua  attention 
were  apared  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy ; 
while  his  long  atoriea,  founded  on  bye-gone  expe- 
rience, of  great  breeders  of  the  eariy  part  of  his  lifis— 
the  dark  agea  of  short-homa— were  so  amusing, 
that  the  time  flew  in  his  society  completely  un- 
awarea,  and  to  no  one  did  it  do  ao  more  swiftly  than 
himself.  In  fact  but  once  set  him  on  with  his 
anecdotes,  and  there  never  seemed  to  be  a  termina- 
tion, nor  even  a  breaking  place  when  the  meeting 
could  be  separated. 

However  inconaiatent  with  all  this  power  it  may 
appear,  he  was  often  in  hot  water  with  some  of  his 
opulent  and  influential  neighbours,  and  has  more 
than  once  driven  the  bench  of  magistrates  from 
court  to  court  at  enormous  expense.  Amongst 
many  of  these  he  was  looked  upon  as  meddling, 
Ofverbearing,  and  litigious ;  certainly  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  opposed  many  of  their  measures  of  a 
pnbHc  nature,  and  the  vast  equal  expenses  he  in- 
curred, might  seem  to  justify  the  opinion.  But  those 
who  entertained  this  opinion  did  not  understand  Mr. 
Bates.  The  dispute  was  not  private  nor  personal ; 
it  was  of  a  purely  public  origin,  and  with  him  the 
course  he  took  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  public 
duty,  and  one  that  he  felt  he  would  be  false  to  him- 
self to  abandon.  His  litigiousness,  therefore,  was 
but  a  nice  and  discriminating  view  of  public  duty ; 
and  had  the  magistracy  used  a  little  conciliation  due 
to  a  man  so  well  disposed  and  time-honoured,  they 
might  have  achieved  any  concession  they  required, 
consistent  with  great  public  responsibility,  which 
Mr.  Bates  held  with  most  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness. On  this  point,  perhaps,  his  judgment 
did  not  always  equal  his  zeal  and  perceptions  of 
right.  Convince  his  judgment  or  appeal  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  he  was  gentle  and  yielding;  but  once 
rouse  his  opposition  and  he  was  as  untiring  in  his 
warfare  as  he  was  staunch  and  unflinching  in  his 
character.  As  one  instance  of  the  general  benefit 
arising  from  his  exertions,  we  may  name  his  pro- 
curing a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Highway  Act, 
removing  the  power  of  electing  surveyors  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  magistracy  and  placing  it  in  those 
of  the  rate-payers. 

His  liberality  was  great,  and  the  good  he  did  was 
so  far  beyond  bis  means  that  wa  believe  we  are 
betraying  no  trust  and  hurting  no  feelings  in  saying 
it  was  the  means  of  encumbering  his  property. 

At  timee^  with  a  herd  far  beyond  the  capa- 
biliti^  of  bif  Arm,  with  an  estate  iU-calculated  to 
grow  turnips,  and  withal  a  necessity  of  feeding  a 


vast  portion  of  hia  oatda  on  pnrehaaad  and  arttfl* 
cial  food,  he  had  an  enormous  outlay ;  and  as  hia 
herd  was  never  reduced  but  by  porchasa  either 
for  home  or  for  abroad,  it  was  within  a  range  ex* 
tremely  varying.  Still  he  was  punctual  in  his  pay» 
ments,  almost  to  ridiculousness;  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  in  his  subscriptions  two  years  in 
advance,  to  societies  which  only  demanded  one. 

He  waa  fond  of  public  life,  and  was  not  altogethet 
free  from  a  love  of  excitement.  Once  he  risked 
the  cost  and  labour  of  setting  afloat  a  county  cobp 
test  for  the  representation ;  and  had  indeed  great 
delight  in  addressing  the  public,  using  very  strong 
language  and  always  appearing  in  earnest  He  wrote 
a  vast  number  of  letters  to  the  newspapers,  mainly 
on  the  politics  of  agriculture,  and  was  always  at  his 
post  at  a  county  meeting  or  election,  where  anything 
agricultural  was  the  subject  of  investigation  or 
remark. 

His  writing,  though  not  elegant  nor  classic,  waa 
terse  and  forcible,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  tact 
in  making  facts  bear  upon  his  propositions,  aa 
well  as  a  wonderful  readiness  in  calculation  and 
mental  arithmetic.  It  was,  however,  Mr.  Bates's 
character  as  a  Christian  which  gained  him  the 
large  amount  of  respect  he  so  generally  secured ; 
and  an  undeviating  course  of  moral  conduct  ab- 
solutely untainted  and  unimpeachable,  gave  him  a 
standing,  which  though  it  might  for  the  moment 
excite  the  ridicule  of  the  thoughtless,  generally 
created  a  real  respect  in  their  minds.  At  a  period 
when  a  profession  of  religion  was  by  no  means 
so  fashionable  as  it  is  at  present,  he  would  dare 
ridicule  and  scorn,  and  indeed  by  his  energetic  sup- 
port of  the  Bible  Society,  and  his  exertions  to 
circulate  the  sacred  volume,  obtained  the  nickname 
of  ''  Bible  Bates."  At  a  time  too  when  it  must 
have  been  very  inconvenient  in  a  pecuniary  sense, he 
gave  the  land  upon  which  to  build  a  parsonage- 
house  to  endow  a  living  in  which  he  had  no 
interest. 

His  zeal  and  liberality  went  hand  in  hand.  On 
one  occasion  he  heard  that  a  living  in  a  parish  in 
which  he  felt  concerned  was  about  to  be  given  to  a 
clergyman  whom  he  believed  to  be  unworthy  ?  and 
though  the  kindest  man  liring,  he  was  determined 
to  prevent  it.  He  wrote  to  the  bishop  and  the 
arch-deacon«  confronted  the  parties  interested,  and 
by  dint  of  persevering  opposition  effected  the  re- 
scinding of  the  gift,  and  obtained  an  appointment 
congenial  to  bis  wishes.  His  zeal,  however,  was 
not  always  tempered  with  thoughtfulness  and  dia^ 
cretion.  We  have  heard  that  he  made  an  offer  of 
a  thousand  pounds  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  form  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
wives  for  missionaries,  and  that  the  Society  re- 
turned him  their  best  thanks,  but  said  the  difficulty 
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appeared  to  them  to  be  to  persuade  the  miasionariee 
to  marry  tbexn. 

Mr.  Bates  himself  was  never  married.  Early  in 
life,  it  is  said,  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young 
kdy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  marriage ;  but  before 
the  event  he  introduced  a  near  friend  to  his  in* 
tended  bride,  who  supplanted  him  in  her  affections, 
and  ultimately  married  her.  This  must  have  been 
a  great  stroke  to  so  sensitive  a  mind,  and  was 
probably  the  cause  of  a  resolve  which  a  man  of  so 
much  firmness  of  purpose  was  certain  to  keep. 

Before  closing  this  memoir,  in  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  place  the  living  person  before  our , 
readers,  both  in  his  private  and  professional  capa- 
city, it  may  be  expected  we  should  give  some  ac* 
count  of  his  death.  Robust  in  body,  active  in  mind,  i 
temperate  in  his  habits— nay,  we  may  say  ab- 
stemious, for  he  tasted  no  intoxicating  liquors  for 
some  years  before  his  death ;  and  living  almost  in  the 
open  air  he  knew  little  of  disease,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
consulted  a  surgeon.  In  June  last,  however,  his 
health  began  to  fail,  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  became 
painful  and  harassing,  and  he  went  to  Redcar  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  sea-air,  but  whicb  so  far  from  re- 
moving seemed  only  to  increase  the  malady.  It, 
was  sometime  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ' 


consult  a  medical  adviser,  and  when  he  did  he  re« 
fused  the  greatest  part  of  the  medicine.  Loving  hia 
favourite  cattie,  he  reclined  in  the  cow-houses  near 
his  companions,  until  compelled  to  enter  his  room— - 
to  leave  it  only  a  few  hours  after  for  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  all  living. 

His  death  struck  a  painful  chord  at  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  held  very  shortly 
afterwards,  equalled  only  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Spencer,  both  of  whom  were  constant  and  warm 
friends  of  the  society;  and  at  the  dinner  Lord 
Galway  aUuded  to  the  event,  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  always  exhibited 
such  splendid  animals,  and  a  hope  that  the  other 
exhibitors  would  emulate  his  merits. 

In  him  agriculture  has  lost  one  of  her  sons  at  a 
time  of  great  difficulty  and  struggle,  while  we  hope 
he  is  far  beyond  all  these  painful  circumstances,  in 
which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  taken  a  deep 
interest,  and  is  now  doubtless  so  secure  that 
"  Not  one  ^vave  of  trouble  rolls 
Across  his  peaceful  breast" 

Since  this  sketch  was  written  we  have  heard  that 
the  Kirkleavington  herd  of  short-horns,  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  seventy  head,  will  be  sold  by 
auction  by  Mr.  H.  Strafford,  in  April  or  May. 


GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    MANURING. 


BY   J.   TOWERS,    MKUBBR  OF   ROYAL   80CIBTIRS   OF  AGRICULTURE   AND    HORTICULTURE. 


In  the  article  pommencing  page  379  of  the  num- 
ber for  November,  I  endeavoured  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Newman  On  the  true 
ojfice  of  the  native  earths :  to  this  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  of  manures, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  individual  cul- 
tivators, are  always  added  to  the  land  as  fertilizers 
Mr.  Johnson  in  his  last  article  (p.p.  475-478)  has 
done  the  cause  of  agriculture  good  service  by  point- 
ing out  the  delusive  notion  that  has  been  prevalent 
from  time  immemorial,  of  the  agency  of  manures 
on  plants.  But  before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
fertilizers,  it  will  be  proper  to  retrace  that  of  the 
four  basal  matters  which  constitute  the  staple  of  all 
arable  lands.  These,  as  before  stated,  are  siliceous 
sand,  alumina  or  pure  clay,  chalk,  and  oxide  of 
iron.  Without  these  four  native  earths,  a  perfect 
staple  loam  cannot  exist ;  and  all  the  modifications 
of  texture  and  temperament  are  dependent  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  upon  the  relative  proportions  in  which 
they  combine.  To  render  the  position  now  as- 
sumed, and  upon  which  Mr.  Newman  based  his 
hypothesis,  as  simple  as  possible,  it  will  be  needful 
to  imagine  the  case  of  a  loam,  or  pure  virgin  earth. 


utterly  void  of  any  trace  of  vegetable  fibre,  or  of 
any  particle  of  decomposible  organic  matter  what- 
ever. Now,  as  it  appears  that  the  above  four  earths 
are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  they  can  only  be  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents  of  plants  in  the  form  of  salts, 
which  never  will  be  produced,  unless  by  possibility 
they  come  in  contact  with  some  acid,  or  alkaline 
solvent.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  pure 
earths  cannot  of  themselves  produce  or  support  the 
development  of  the  vegetable  structure.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  earths,  so  free  from  decomposable 
matters  as  in  the  imaginary  case  above  alluded  to, 
can  hardly  exist  in  nature ;  yet  there  are  facts  upon 
record  which  seem  to  carry  out  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Newman.  Thus,  plants  in  pure  washed  sand 
have  sustained  vegetation  for  months;  but  here, 
the  agency  of  water  must  be  appealed  to ;  and  wa- 
ter, even  after  being  distilled  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
contains  two  organic  elements — oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen :  although  the  third,  carbon,  is  absent. 

Van  Helmont,  of  Brussels — ^who  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  planted  a  willow 
weighing  50lbs  in  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  known 
quantity  of  earth  which  had  been  previously  dried 
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in  an  oven.  He  moistened  it  >vith  distilled  water, 
or  with  rain-water,  and  took  care  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  any  other  earth.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  the  pknt  was  taken  up  and  weighed ;  when 
the  weight,  with  that  of  all  the  leares,  was  l69ilbs.; 
that  of  the  earth,  only  two  ounces  lets  than  at  first — 
proving  an  increase  of  119Uhs.,  which  could  only 
be  referred  to  the  water  with  which  the  earth  had 
been  moistened.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  water 
is  the  sole  food  of  plants,  Du  Hamel  placed  some 
bulbs  in  moss  or  wet  sponges^  and  they  vegetated : 
beans  and  peas  likewise,  so  treated,  grew,  and  pro- 
duced froit.  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  repeated  the  same 
experiment  with  a  like  result ;  and  also,  it  is  stated, 
obtained  excellent  grapes  from  vines  by  a  similar 
treatment. 

It  was  questioned  by  those  who  doubted  the  the- 
ory of  the  day,  whether  the  plants  which  grew  in 
water  only  received  any  imerease  of  carbon ;  but 
De  Saussure  put  it  again  to  the  test  of  experiment ; 
he  found  that  by  drying  100  parts  by  weight  of 
peppermint  plants,  they  were  reduced  to  40iKy  parts, 
which  were  proved  to  contain,  within  a  fraction,  1 1 
parts  of  charcoal.  He  then  took  a  number  of  pep- 
permint plants,  and  placed  their  roots  in*  bottles  filled 
with  distilled  water;  exposing  them  to  the  sun  on 
the  outside  of  a  window  sheltered  from  rein.  After 
ten  weeks  the  100  parts  of  mint  so  placed  weighed 
in  their  green  state  216  parts,  and  these  were  re- 
duced by  drying  to  62  parts,  showing  that  21.71  of 
dried  vegetable  matter  had  been  acquired.  The 
quantity  of  carbon  had  also  been  augmented;  for  the 
62  parts  of  dried  vegetable  substance  yielded  15^ 
of  charcoal,  being  an  excess  of  41^  above  that  of 
the  firat-cited  experiment.  The  above,  and  other 
similar  facts,  are  derived  from  Keith's  Physiological 
Botany,  voL  ii. ;  a  work,  though  not  modem,  which 
yet  comprises  much  that  is  worthy  of  the  young 
student's  serious  investigation. 

Keith  adds — "  While  we  maintain  tliat  water  is 
not  the  sole  food  of  plants,  and  is  not  convertible 
into  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  of  the  vegetable 
substance,  even  with  the  aid  of  vital  energy,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  plants,  vegetating 
merely  in  water,  do  yet  augment  the  quantity  of 
of  their  carbon." 

The  physiologists  of  former  days,  however  vigi- 
lant their  researches,  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  water,  or  with  the  ammoniacal  carbo- 
naceous matters  which  even  rain-water  contained ; 
they  had  still  less  suspicion  of  the  absorbing  power 
of  Uie  leaves  through  their  oscular  pores  Cstomates); 
hence,  finding  that  many  plants  did  not  only  live, 
but  acquire  a  full  green  colour,  and  thrive  (as  com- 
mon salads  are  fiEmiiliarly  known  to  do  upon  wetted 
flannel)  in  media  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain any  element  of  nutrition,  it  was  natural  to  con- 


clude that  water  alone,  even  pure  water,  must  be 
the  sole  and  suflicient  pabulum  of  life. 

Quitting  this  theory  of  water,  we  return  to  the 
pure  earths,  and  urge  the  question  with  which  we 
started ;  namely.  What  are  their  chief  and  essential 
functions  ?  And  to  this  no  other  satisfactory  answer 
presents  itself,  than  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  detect 
such  earths,  free  in  the  abstract  £rom  any  particle 
of  saline,  vegetable,  or  animal  manure,  they  could 
perform  no  other  office  than  that  of  supporting  or 
upholding  a  plant  in  that  position  which  the  form 
and  structure  of  its  roots  individually  should  re- 
quire. So  far,  then,  it  may  be  permitted  to  believe 
that  pure  earths  are  undecomposable  and  insoluble; 
consequently,  that  they  cannot  promote  or  extend 
operations  which  depend  upon  solution  and  decom- 
position. But  here  we  must  stop,  since  every  spe- 
cies of  loam  which  a  farmer  can  trust  as  a  staple 
does  contain  some  alkali  as  a  silicate,  and  some  por- 
tion ot  vegetable  fibre  or  tissue :  again,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  water  throughout  nature ; 
since  every  drop  of  rain  or  flake  of  snow,  which 
falls  must  bring  with  it  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  very  likely  a  trace  of 
some  hydro-carbon.  Earths,  then— I  mean  loam 
of  some  kind  and  temperament— must  contain,  or 
receive  from  natural  sources,  more  or  less  of  nu- 
trimental  elements ;  yet  still  in  a  form  which  re- 
quires the  constant  labour  of  man  to  work  up,  com- 
bine, and  pulverise  tiiem,  by  one  or  other  form  of 
mechanism— by  the  spade  and  fork  above  all.  By 
this  labour,  by  adequate  drainage  where  required, 
and  by  the  removal  of  every  wild,  irregular,  hedge 
and  hedgerow-tree,  man  does  all  that  he  can  to  pro- 
mote the  fertility  of  natural  land  unaided  by  artifi- 
cial appliances. 

So  far,  Mr.  Newman  appeara  to  have  established 
his  position ;  but  after  all,  what  does  it  amount  to  i 
Where  is  the  difference  in  leading  principles  ?  Che- 
mistry has  so  far  triumphed,  and  great  is  its  vic- 
tory that  no  one,  having  like  the  wise  man,  ''his 
eyes  in  his  Read,"  believes  for  a  moment  that  tiie 
roots  of  any  plant  throughout  creation  really  eat 
or  drink  the  decomposable  substances  which  we 
style  manures.  Davy  was  the  first  authority  to 
point  out  this  truth  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
and  if  any  discerning  cultivator  will  repeat  the  ex- 
periment which  I  made  public  many  yean  since, 
and  plant  three  or  four  clear,  white-stemmed  bal- 
sams, each  in  a  small  pot  of  the  simplest  loam  he 
can  procure,  nuraing  them  in  a  rather  warm  frame 
till  7  or  8  inches  high,  and  with  no  other 
fluid  than  nun-water  filtered  through  paper,  he 
may  then  make  use  of  any  coloured  infusion  that  I 
am  aware  of;  as,  for  instance,  decoction  of  log- 
wood, diluted  ink,  solution  of  salt  of  steel  (sulphate 
of  iron)  &c.    I  employed  such  fluids  during  a  fort- 
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i^bl  ar  moM  {'and  to  sfuh  Ml  tittiift  that  the  eardit 
became  tinged ;  and  that  whieh  was  watered  by 
the  sulphate  assumed  the  appearance  of  rust.  The 
balsam  plant  in  it  became  crippled,  and  its  stem 
contorted ;  but  in  none  of  the  stems  was  any  stain 
discerned ;  neither  did  the  jaices  in  them,  when  cut, 
respond  to  any  chemical  test  which  could  detect 
iron  in  the  one  or  logwood  in  the  other.  Had  the 
roots,  indeed,  been  amputated  befiore  the  plants 
were  immersed,  the  vessels,  eren  to  the  remote  veins 
of  the  leaves,  would  have  been  tinged.  Of  both 
these  phenomena  the  ezperimentor  may  satisfy  him- 
self i  as  also  that  twigs  and  cuUings  of  apple  and 
pear  trees,  &c.,  kc,  will  thus  absorb.coloured  inlu- 
sioTis ;  a  circumstance  which  has  misled  some,  who 
by  the  result  have  thought  they  had  thus  disco- 
vend  the  channels  of  the  ascending  sap. 


I  find  that  I  nast  rassrvo  tka  nuante  e&oMmtL' 
tion  of  agricultural  maaurss  for  another  opportu- 
nity, and  oow  shall  only  add  that  chemistry  has  so 
far  justified  its  pretensions  as  to  have  given  proof 
of  an  analytic  power,  by  which  it  has  accurately 
determined  the  quality  of  each  individual  compo- 
nent of  the  soil,  and  to  an  astonishing  degree  of 
accuracy  the  quanHtiei  of  sueh  components ;  it  has 
proved  that  alkalies  exist  in  some  stones  and  loame, 
that  the  fiinty  coating  of  the  stems  of  grasses  de- 
pends upon  the  solution  of  silex  in  the  soil,  and, 
therefore,  that  flint  must  enter  by  the  roots  in  the 
state  of  solution ;  it  has  discoverad  the  constitnents 
of  bones,  bone-earth,  guanos,  and  of  many  other 
chemical  manures,  and  their  specific  applicability  to 
many  individual  vegetables.  It  has  thus  entered 
the  path  oi  truth,  and  thus  merits  the  utmost  respect. 


TBB     FORMATION     OF     SOILS. 

BY   CUTHBXRT  W.  JOHNSON^   ESQ.;   F.R.8. 


It  is  ever  an  interesting  and  an  instructive  pur- 
suit to  trace  the  eflTects  of  natural  causes  in  the 
phenomena  of  creation.  It  is  only  by  imitating 
and  facilitating  these,  in  fact,  that  the  farmer  can 
suceessfnlly  cultivate  the  earth,  and  stock  it  witii 
useful,  healthy,  and  thriving  domestic  animals.  In 
this  essay,  then,  let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
soil ;  always  remembering  that  a  soil  is  commonly 
composed  (often  in  the  very  same  proportions)  of 
the  same  substances  of  which  the  substratum,  or 
rock  on  which  it  rests,  is  constituted.  In  these 
inquiries  we  cannot  adopt  a  safer  course  than  to 
follow  the  chemist  in  his  examinations.  And  this, 
commencing  at  the  very  beginning,  was  the  course 
adopud  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy— the  first  chemi- 
eal  philosopher  who  directed  to  any  very  useful  pur- 
pose his  inquiries  as  to  the  chemistry  of  agricul- 
ture. Born  amid  the  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall,  having 
there  so  carefully  traced  nature's  operations,  we 
need  feel  little  surprise  that  he  chose  a  bare  granite 
rock  for  the  foundation  of  his  exposition  of  the 
way  in  which,  even  on  that  stubborn  formation, 
a  soil  is  gradually  formed.  In  so  doing  (Elementi 
Afffi,  Chem,,  188),  he  told  the  farmers  of  his  day 
that  it  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  rocks  are  converted  into  soils,  by  referring 
to  the  instance  of  soft  granite,  or  porcelain  granite, 
a  substance  consisting  of  only  three  ingredients- 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  The  quartz,  as  most 
of  our  agricultural  readers  are  aware,  is  almost  pure 
•ilieeous  earth  in  a  crystalline  form.  The  felspar 
and  tniea  are  compound  substances^  both  contain- 


ing Silica,  alumma,  and  onde  of  iron ;  in  the  felspar 
there  is  usually  lime  and  potash,  in  the  mica,  line 
and  magnesia.  When  a  granite  rock  of  this  kind 
has  been  long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  and 
water,  the  lime  and  the  potash  contained  in  its  con- 
stituent parts  are  acted  upon  by  water  or  carbonic 
acid ;  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  almost  always 
in  its  least  oxydized  state,  tends  to  combine  with 
more  oxygen ;  the  consequenee  is  that  the  felspar 
decomposes,  and  likewise  the  mica;  but  the  first 
the  most  rapidly.  The  felspar  which  is  at  it,  where 
the  cement  of  the  stone  forms  a  fine  clay,  the  mica 
partially  decomposed,  mixes  with  it  as  sand,  and 
the  undecomposed  quartz  appears  as  gravel  or  sand 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  As  soon  as  the 
smallest  layer  of  earth  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
a  rock,  the  seeds  of  lichens,  mosses,  and  other  im- 
perfect vegetables  which  are  constantly  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  make  it  their  resting-place,  and 
begin  to  vegetate.  Their  death,  decomposition,  and 
decay,  afford  a  certain  quantity  of  organizible  mat- 
ter, which  mixes  with  the  earthy  materials  of  the 
rock.  In  the  soil  thus  improved  more  perfect 
plants  are  capable  of  subsisting ;  these  in  their  turn 
absorb  nourishment  from  water  and  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and,  after  perishing,  afford  new  materiale 
to  those  already  provided.  The  decomposition  of 
the  rock  still  continues ;  and  at  length,  by  such 
slow  and  gradual  processes,  a  soil  is  formed  in 
which  even  forest  trees  can  Hx  their  roots,  and 
which  is  fitted  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultiva- 
tor. If  we  follow  such  a  soil  still  left  to  pature,  we 
find  in  many  cases,  where  successive  generations 
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of  TigtteblM  havtt  grown  i^n  a  m>U,  that  unleM  a 
part  of  their  produce  has  baan  carried  off  by  man 
or  eooaumad  by  aaimali,  the  vegetable  matter  in- 
creasea  inauch  a  proportioDy  that  the  soil  approaches 
to  a  peat  in  its  nature ;  and  if  in  a  situation  where 
it  can  receive  water  from  a  higher  district,  it  be- 
comes s}iongy,  saturated  with  water,  and  incapable 
of  aapportiog  the  vegetables  useful  to  mankind. 
Uehigt  (00^  has  also  traced  this  gradual  formation 
of  a  soil :  with  his  usual  care  he  reminds  us  (Chem. 
p.  143}  amid  other  very  instructive  notices^  that 
tht  aluminous  minerals  are  the  most  widely  diffused 
oa  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  fertile  soils 
contain  alumina  as  an  invariable  constituent.  There 
must,  therefore^  be  something  in  aluminous  earth 
which  enables  it  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  life 
of  plants*  and  to  assist  in  their  development.  The 
property  on  which  tius  depends  is  that  of  its  inva- 
riably containing  potash  and  soda.  Alter  stating 
the  large  proportion  of  these  alkalies  found  in  dif  • 
fercDt  rockSj  Professor  Liebig  adds,  "that  if  we 
calculate  from  these  data  how  much  potash  must  be 
contained  in  a  layer  of  soil  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  one  Hessian  acre  (40,000 
square  feet)  of  one  oi  these  rocks  to  the  depth  of 
20  inches,  we  find  that  a  soil  of 

Lbs. 

Felspar  eontmns    1,152,000 

Clinkstone  from. .      200,000  to  400,000 

Basalt 47,500  10    75,000 

Clay  slate 100,000  to  200,000 

Loam •         87,000  to  300,000 

Potaab  is  preseat  in  all  clays,  and  is  contained*  ac- 
cording ta  Ziseh*  a  German  chemist*  even  in  marl  i 
it  baa  been  found  in  all  the  argillaceoue  earths 
in  whidi  it  has  been  sought.  Land  of  the  greatest 
fertility  contains  aigiUaeeous  earths  and  other  dis« 
iBtegnted  minarals,  irith  chalk  and  sand  in  such  a 
proporCkm  as  to  giva  frae  access  to  air  and  moisture. 
The  knd  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius  may 
be  conaidarsd  as  the  type  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  its 
-flRtility  is  greater  or  less  in  different  parts,  accord* 
ing  to  the  proportion  of  clay  or  sand  which  it  eon* 
taiae.  The  soil  which  is  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tioB  of  lava  easaot  possibly,  on  account  of  its  vol* 
oanie  origin,  contain  the  emallest  trace  of  vegetable 
matter;  and  yet  it  la  well  known  that  when  the 
volcanic  ashes  hare  been  expoeed  for  some  time  to 
dif  influenee  of  air  and  moisture,  a  soil  is  gradually 
formed,  in  which  all  kinds  of  plants  grow  with  the 
greatest  luxurienee.  Thia  fertility  is  owing  to  the 
alkalias  which  are  contained  in  the  lava,  and  which 
by  exposure  to  tiia  weather  era  rendered  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  plants.  Thousands  of  years 
have  been  necesearf  to  eonvert  etenes  and  rocks 
Into  the  soil«f  aiable  land,  aad^iieaaandsef  yeafc 


more  will  be  raqnisita  for  their  perfect  raduct]on« 
that  is,  for  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the'ur  alka-» 
lies.  Now,  how  are  these'great  processes  of  nature 
taken  advantage  of,  and  aided  by  the  operations  of 
the  farmer }  and  in  what  way  does  he  assist  the 
diaintc^gration  of  the  soil,  or  so  shape  his  course  of 
cultivation  as  to  cease,  when  occasion  requires,  to 
draw  from  the  soil  the  products  of  these  great  and 
quiet  decompositions  V  The  DeQIow  time,  as  Liebig 
continues,  is  that  period  of  culture  during  which 
land  is  exposed  to  a  progressive  disintegration  by 
means  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  a  certain  quantity  of  alkalies 
ca{Mible  of  being  appropriated  by  plants.  Ths  ef- 
fect of  the  atmosphere  in  gradually  decomposing 
the  surface (^evengranite  rocks,  may  bereadily  traced 
in  certain  districts  of  the  West  of  England,  where 
the  rock  is  exposed  to  the  surface.  This  important 
operation  of  nature  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  late  Professor  Fownes  (Jmir,  R,A,S,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
500.)  He  traced  the  gradual  stateof  decomposition  of 
the  granite  from  the  sound,  unaltered,  felspar  with  its 
brilliant  cleavage,  to  the  dull  earthy  mass,  so  soft 
as  to  be  cut  with  the  utmost  ease,  although  still  show- 
ing its  peculiar  structure  and  the  form  of  the  crys- 
tals conUdned  in  it.  It  is  from  this  source  that  all 
the  flue  white  elay  used  in  the  manuficture  of  por- 
celain is  obtained,  by  simply  crushing  the  deeom* 
posed  granite  to  powder  and  washing  it  over  in  a 
stream  of  water,  whereby  the  coarser  and  heavier 
portions,  the  quarts  and  the  mica,  are  separated. 

Subjoined  is  the  eompoeition  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  clays  of  this  description,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  excellent  type  of  the  enbstance  itself 
in  its  present  form,  namely,  that  employed  in  the 
Sevres  porcelain  works : — 

SUica        48-8 

Alumina  . . 37'3 

Potash 3'ft 

Water      11*4 

1000 

The  red  and  yellow  clays  of  the  secondary  strata, 
which  are  alone  of  importance  in  connexion  with 
agriculture,  differ  from  that  above  described  in  con- 
taining a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  silica,  not 
as  sand,  but  in  an  impalpable  state,  in  intimate 
union  with  the  other  constituents,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  iron,  llie  latter  sometimes  equals 
and  even  surpasses  in  amount  the  alumina,  and  hae 
probably  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
hornblende  or  augite— minerals  rich  in  oxide  of 
iron,  and  abundandy  contained  in  basaltic  rocks. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  Professor  Fownes  con- 
tinues, that  anything  like  a  pure  clay,  even  of  the 
last  kind,  is  ever  the  snbjeetof  tillage }  the  heavfeet 
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and  stiffest  clay  soil  contains  probably,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  half  its  weight  of  sandy  matter,  chiefly 
siliceous,  easily  separable  by  the  process  of  wash- 
ing :  it  is  very  surprising,  indeed,  how  small  a  por- 
portion  of  alumina  suffices  to  confer  great  plasticity 
on  such  a  substance.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  such  soils  is  the  quantity 
of  potash  they  appear  to  contain  in  an  insoluble 
state,  as  one  of  the  silicates  of  that  base.  In  a  soU 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  a  stiff  deep-red  clay  from 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  the  finely  divided 
matter  got  by  washing,  contained  3|  per  cent,  of 
potash  in  this  condition,  a  thing  quite  unlooked  for. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  potash  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
and  that  the  insoluble  state  is  by  no  means  without 
its  use. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  action  of  the  common 
and  the  subset  plough  is  to  assist  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  not  only  cleansing,  but  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  soU.    Professor  Johnstone 


sums  up  very  briefly  the  result  of  the  philoso- 
pher's researches  in  this  respect,  when  he  observes 
(Elem,  Chtm,,  p.  67)  ''the  general  result  of  the 
comparison  of  the  soils  of  various  districts  with  the 
rocks  on  which  they  immediately  rest,  has  been  that 
in  almost  every  country  the  soils  have  as  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  rocks  beneath  them,  as  the  loose 
earth  derived  from  the  crumbling  of  a  rock  before 
our  eyes  bears  to  the  rock  of  which  it  lately 
formed  a  part."  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irre- 
sistible, that  soils,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
formed  by  the  crumbling  or  decay  of  the  solid  rocks 
— that  there  was  a  time  when  these  rocks  were 
naked,  and  without  any  covering  of  loose  materials, 
and  that  the  accumulation  of  soil  has  been  the  slow 
result  of  the  natural  degradation  or  wearing  away 
of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere — a  long  continued  gradual  deepen- 
ing of  the  surface  soil,  which  the  enlightened 
modem  farmer  on  all  occasions  endeavours  to  ac- 
celerate. 


TRANSPLANTING  FULL  GROWN  TREES. 


There  are  few  things  more  desirable,  and  per- 
haps none  which  it  is  usually  found  more  difficult  to 
accomplish,  than  that  of  building  a  mansion  on  a 
bare  knoll,  and  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years 
giving  to  it  the  character  and  effect  which,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  nature  in  the  growth  of  timber, 
requires  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  more.  Desirable 
as  this  undoubtedly  » — difficult,  impracticable,  and 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  it  can  be  done. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  within  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  passed  through  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  visited  such  gardens  on  our  way  as 
appeared  to  claim  our  attention.  As  one  of  those, 
we  called  at  Kingston  Hall,  the  seat  of  Edward 
Strutt,  Esq.,  Kegworth,  near  Derby.  Here,  then, 
we  were  delighted  to  find  the  all-but-impossible 
thing  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  realized  to 
an  extent  very  much  exceeding  what  we  had  an- 
ticipated. In  the  early  part  of  1843  Mr.  Strut  com- 
menced the  erection  of  Kingston  Hall,  selecting  for 
its  site  the  slightly  elevated  ground  in  the  midst  of 
the  estate,  where  no  house  or  tree  existed  before. 
In  due  time  the  mansion  was  reared,  forming  a 
structure,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  of  very  con- 
siderable extent,  designed  ;^by  the  well-known  and 
eminent  architect,  Mr.  Blower.  Nothing  was 
done  in  the  way  of  planting  until  the  house  began 
to  show  its  bulk  and  general  outline;  and  at  this 
juncture  doubtless  not  a  few  persons  would  gravely 
suspect  that  Mr.  Strutt  had  committed  a  serious 
inistake  in  building  a  magnificent  residence  where 


he  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  see  trees  much 
taller  than  himself  during  his  own  lifetime.  How 
far  Mr.  Strutt,  or  those  about  him,*  foresaw  the 
means  of  meeting  this  objection  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say;  but  in  October,  1844,  a  pair  of  large 
wheels  was  provided,  in  accordance  with  the  wdl- 
known  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  recommended  by 
him  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  improvement  of 
estates  and  the  transplanting  of  large  trees.  By 
means  of  this  machine  about  twenty  trees  of  va- 
rious sizes,  from  fifty  feet  downwards,  were  brought 
firom  St.  Helen's,  one  of  Mr.  Strutt's  estates  near 
Derby,  and  that  upon  which  he  then  resided,  and 
planted  at  Kingston.  It  was  found,  in  the  course 
of  drawing  these  trees  so  great  a  distance  (thirteen 
miles)  along  the  public  highway,  with  many  of  the 
branches  frequentiy  trailing  upon  tiie  ground,  that  * 
the  latter  got  seriously  injured  and  broken ;  nor  did 
the  trees  themselves,  when  replanted,  succeed  suffi- 
ciently to  warrant  any  very  extended  operation 
upon  this  plan.  A  new  machine  was  therefore  con- 
structed, upon  a  principle  somewhat  similar  to  one 
invented  by  Mr.  Barron,  who  has  conducted  the 
works  at  Elviston  with  so  much  success.  T^ 
new  machine,  which  was  therefore  built  by  Mr. 
Mackay,  Mr.  Strutt's  gardener,  for  the  future  ope- 
rations of  tree  lifting  at  Kingston,  is  that  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  engravings,  and  has 
therefore  been  employed  at  Kingston  Hall,  where, 
in  the  short  period  of  four  or  five  years,  a  bare 
knoll  has  been  tn^nsforined  into  a  gro^, 
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Duiisg  our  visit  at  Kingston  we  saw  some  trees 
carried  by  this  machine,  which  was  drawn  by  nine 
powerful  horses,  and  phmted  in  a  field  near  die  en- 
trance lodge.  Two  of  these  trees  were  the  common 
broad-leaved  elm.  One  measured  over  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  four  feet  one  inch  in  girth  in  the 
stem ;  the  other  was  less  in  height  by  three  or  four 
feet,  but  had  a  very  broad,  spreading  head.  The 
ball  of  earth  which  was  raised  and  carried  along 
with  these  trees  measured  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  a  yard  in  depth,  weighing,  tree  and  all, 
about  ten  tons.  As  represented  in  the 
subjoined  engravings,  the  tree  was  carried  perfectly 
upright,  held  so  by  four  ropes  tied  to  the  stem, 
about  15  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  opposite 
ends  fastened  '*  fore  and  aft"  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  machine.  In  this  way  these  trees  were  re- 
moved without  any  other  tie  whatever,  or  without  the 
stem  or  bark  of  the  tree,  or  even  a  single  twig  of  the 
top,  bdng  touched  during  all  this  ponderous  and 
heavy  operation.  So  complete  is  the  machine,  and 
so  thoroughly  experienced  are  the  men  and  horses  in 


8ICTI0N  OP  BACK. 


their  performance  of  this  great  work,  that  we  can 
see  no  other  difficulty  except  that  of  time  and  ex- 
pense to  the  removal  of  a  50  or  60  feet  height  tree 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat's.  We  believe 
that  when  Mr.  Mackay,  under  whose  direction 
the  planting  here  has  been  conducted,  first 
had  the  machine  made,  he  intended  to  use 
it  for  the  transplantation  of  large  evergreens 
only ;  but  finding  that  it  furnished  him  with 
a  power  which  he  did  no  t  at  first  foresee,  he  had 
it  adapted  to  the  removal  of  deciduous  trees  of 
large  size,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  park  are  now  studded  with  plantations 
and  single  trees  varying  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
height,  and  some  as  much  as  50  feet.  A  large 
number  of  these  trees  are  already  so  far  established 
that  none  but  persons  specially  conversant  with 
trees  would  suspect  that  they  had  been  trans- 
planted within  three  or  four  years,  and  still  less 
that  they  had  been  brought  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  We  cannot  in  the  present  notice 
enter  upon  details;  but  we  may  state  here  that 
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sereral  tbouiand  treei  •£  all  lisei  have  been 
transplanted  by  this  machine  ;  and  we  were 
assured  by  ^r.  Mackay,  that  not  more  than 
one  tree  in  a  hundred  had  failed  to  grow. 
To  prevent  a  wrong  impression  with  respect 
to  the  appearance  of  these  trees  and  plantations, 
resulting  from  a  supposed  necessity  of  using 
props  and  stakes  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  settled  and 
upright  position,  we  ought  to  say  that  no  such 
thing  is  required;  and  although  Kingston  Hall 
stands  upon  the  apex  of  a  knoll  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  plain,  over  which  the  eye  can  range  for  twenty 
miles  or  more,  and  exposed,  as  it  is,  on  all  sides 
without  any  shelter  whatever,  not  more  than  six 
trees  out  of  the  whole  number  thus  removed  have 
been  blown  down,  or  even  materially  disturbed 
from  the  position  in  which  they  were  left  when 
planted.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  specify  the 
kinds  of  trees  which  havebeen  transplanted,  and  some 
of  the  details  connected  with  the  latter  operation. 

In  our  last  week's  number  we  stated  that  we  had 
seen  some  elm  trees  at  Kingston  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Edward  Strutt,  Esq.,  carried  by  the  machine  then 
represented,  and  replanted  in  another  situation 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
they  had  stood  and  grown  for  upwards  of  30  years. 
We  further  stated  that  thaee  trees  were  40  feet  in 
height,  and  weighed  each«  including  the  ball  of 
earth  and  the  machine,  upwards  of  10  tons,  and 
that  they  were  drawn  by  nine  horses.  We  shall 
now  therefore  give  the  following  details  as  to  how 
this  was  accomplished.  The  trees,  to  which  we  now 
allude,  were  growing  on  the  outskirt  of  a  wood ; 
the  ground  around  the  tree  was  cleared,  and  at  4i 
feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  circular  cutting  was 
made  to  the  depth  of  about  3i  or  4  feet,  and  about 
2i  feet  in  width ;  this  flone,  then  on  the  most  open 
tide  of  the  tree,  a  sloped  cutting  was  made  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  what 
may  now  be  called  the  ball  of  earth,  and  a  similar 
sloped  opening  was  made  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tree.  The  first  of  these  sloped  cuttings  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing-out  the  tree  up  this  slight 
incline  to  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  circular  opening  in  the  earth  around  the  tree, 
and  the  two  sloping  roads  on  each  side  being  now 
prepared,  the  workmen  commenced  to  undermine 
the  ball  of  earth }  this  being  done  all  around,  four 
•tout  oak  planks,  long  enough,  were  placed  under 
this  ball  of  earth  in  front  and  behind — ^that  is,  cross- 
ways  to  the  direction  of  the  machine ;  and  under 
these  two  others  were  placed  lengthways,  with  their 
ends  in  the  direction  to  back  and  front  of  the 
machine.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  these  four 
oak  planks  under  the  baU  of  earth  cross  each  other 
at  their  four  extremitiet,  and  aitnmd  their  extttv 


mities  at  each  of  the  four  comers  four  sets  of  strong 
ir(m  chains  are  fastened.  A  reference  to  the  dia- 
grams given  last  week  will  assist  in  explaining  this. 
The  first  set  of  chains  brought  into  play  were  those 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  jack-screw.  Being 
made  as  tight  as  possible  over  the  ball  of  earth,  they 
were  then  hooked  on  the  end  of  the  jack.  The  two 
jacks  were  then  turned  by  two  or  four  men  each,  as 
the  case  may  require,  until  the  tree  and  the  ball  of 
earth  were  raised  from  the  ground  about  aix  or  ten 
inches.  The  jacks  were  then  permitted  to  rest,  and 
what  is  called  the  aide  chahis  were  then  put  in 
requisition.  These,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are 
fastened  to  the  planks  under  the  ball  of  earth  at  the 
same  point  as  the  others — the  opposite  ends  being 
made  fast  to  the  side  beams,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving :  this  being  done  at  the  four  corners,  the 
jacks  are  then  reversed  and  the  first  set  of  chains 
slackened,  the  weight  of  the  earth  and  tree  is  then 
sustained  by  the  side  chains.  The  first  set  of 
chains  are  again  adjusted  and  made  as  tight  over 
the  ball  of  earth  as  manual  power  can  efifect.  The 
jack  is  again  run  down  and  again  attached  to  the 
chain  at  the  lowest  point  it  will  reach.  The  jacks 
are  once  more  applied  and  run  up  till  the  end 
of  the  screw  has  been  completely  worked  up  to  the 
underside  of  the  cross  beam  on  which  it  rests.  By 
this  second  lift  the  jacks  have  probably  gained  upon 
the  6  or  10  inches  which  they  made  at  the  first 
lifting,  and  the  bottom  of  the  ball  is  now  15  or  20 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  side  chains,  which 
are  now  quite  slackened  by  the  second  lift  of  the 
jacks,  are  again  made  as  tight  as  possible ;  this 
accomplished,  and  all  securely  and  equally  fastened 
to  the  side  beams  again,  the  jacks  are  gently  re- 
versed till  the  weight  is  equally  divided  betwixt  the 
side  chaina  and  the  jack  chains.  The  tree  is  now 
in  a  condition  to  be  drawn  out,  unless  it  should 
still  be  noceasary  to  give  it  a  third  lift  with 
the  jacks,  so  aa  to  raise  it  still  higher  from 
the  ground,  and  if  so  the  side  chaina  must  alwaya 
be  attended  to,  as  already  described.  They  may  be 
properly  called  the  guard-chains,  aa  they  prevent 
accidents  in  the  event  of  breakage  of  any  of  the 
jack-chains;  when  the  former  would  take  the  weight 
of  the  tree  and  prevent  its  falling.  About  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  up  the  stem  of  the  tree  four  ropes  extend 
from  this  point  to  the  two  front  and  two  back 
colliers  of  the  machine,  and  this  is  all  that  ex- 
perience has  found  necessary  to  preserve  the  tree 
in  its  perpendicular  position  during  its  transport  oa 
the  machine  to  ita  future  place  of  growth.  The 
perpendicular  positkm  of  the  tree  is,  however,  very 
greatly  secured  by  the  four  side  or  guard-chaina. 
We  have  now  to  describe  the  mode  of  introducing 
the  stem  of  the  tree  within  the  machine.  Thit  is 
efltected  in  the  following  manner :    The  macbiiie  ia 
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drawn  u  nut  to  tb*  tree  at  eiremnstancei  will 
allonr;  itiB  tben  taken  to  pieces  to  by  unscrewing  tbe 
different  parts — tbat  is,  tbe  main  horizontal  beams 
are  unfastened  and  thrown  over  tbe  wheels  on  either 
side.  The  larger  hind  wheels  are  then  placed  in 
their  proper  position  in  the  sloped  cutting  behind 
the  tree,  and  the  smaller  fore  wheels  in  the  sloped 
cutting  before  the  tree ;  the  large  beams  are  then 
llAed  on  to  their  places,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
tree,  and  made  secure  with  the  iron  bolts  and  the 
requisite  fastenings.  The  tree  then  stands  with  its 
stem  betwixt  the  side  beams,  and  with  a  pair  of 
wheels  behind  and  another  before.  The  chains  and 
jack  are  then  applied  as  already  described,  and  thus 
the  process  is  complete.  The  next,  and  only  point 
desenriag  further  allusion,  ia  that  of  planting  or 
placing  tbe  trae  where  it  is  ultimately  to  grow,  and 
this  is  effected  in  the  following  way :  The  hole, 
sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  ball  of  earth,  is  dug 
the  necessary  depth ;  then,  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  hole  sloped  cuttings,  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
machine  to  be  drawn  down  and  through  it,  is  also 
provided.  Into  this  cutting  therefore  the  machine 
and  tree  are  drawn,  and  through  which  the  team  of 
horses  first  pass.  When  the  tree  has  reached  the 
proper  point  the  machine  is  permitted  to  rest,  props 
of  bricks  or  stones  are  then  raised  at  the  four 
comer*  iaunediatdy  under  the  ends  of  the 
croes-planki.  These  props  may  be  three  or 
five  bricks  in  heights  and  when  all  is  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  the  jacks  are  reversed  and 
the  ball  of  earth  gradually  lowered  down  till 
the  ends  of  the  cross  planks  rest  upon  the  comer 
props,  and  the  tree  has  taken  its  proper  perpendi 
cular  position,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  these  comer  supports.  All  being 
adjusted,  any  opening  that  may  remain  betwixt  the 
bottom  of  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  provided  for  the  tree  is  filled  up  with  earth ; 
the  whole  being  made  firm  around  and  under  the 
rootc  of  the  tree.  The  bhck  or  stone  props  are 
then  Btrack  and  the  planks  removed;  a  process 
easily  effected,  as  the  tree  now  rests  upon  the  earth 
which  has  been  placed  under  and  about  it.  These 
planks  are,  however,  well  ironed  at  each  end,  that 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  in  their  removal  a  horse  or 
horses  may  be  readily  yoked,  and  the  planks  with- 
drawn. 

The  tree  is  now  planted ;  but  how  is  a  forty  feet 
tree  with  a  heavy  head  to  be  kept  upright  during 
the  strong  gales  of  March  winds,  and  that,  too, 
upon  a  comparatively  bare,  unsheltered  knoll? 
This,  too,  is  cleverly  managed ;  and  with  far  greater 
certainty  and  much  less  trouble  than  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  would  be  likely  to 
expect  The  accompanying  engraving  will  partly 
explain  thif .    We  may  state^  however,  that  four 


rough  stakes,  about  slz  feet  long,  made  of  larch  or 
spmce  poles,  pointed  at  the  lower  end  and  sawn 
straight  at  the  other,  are  driven  down  close  by  the 
side  of  the  ball  of  roots ;  four  other  split  or  sawn 
rails  of  rough  timber  are  laid  over  the  ball  of  earthy 
and  their  ends  fastened  to  the  posts  already  driven 
into  the  ground.  Five-and-a-half  or  six  inch  nails 
are  used  to  fasten  these  rails  at  each  comer,  and 
besides  this  nothing  further  is  required.  For  trees 
not  over  thirty  feet  in  height>  three  poets  instead  of 
four  are  used,  and  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 


Mr.  Mackay,  under  whose  direction  all  this  has 
been  done,  used  at  first  two  or  three  guy  or  side 
ropes  fastened  horn  the  top  of  the  tree  to  some 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  at  a  distance  from 
the  tree  j  but  further  experience  has  proved  this  to 
be  unnecessary  or  at  least  dispensable,  and  he  now 
only  uses  what  is  called  imder-ground  cradles,  such 
as  we  have  described,  but  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstood by  the  accompanying  engraving.— 
Ckurdeners'  and  Farmers'  Joumal. 


A  VERITABLE  BALANCE  SHEET. 

StB,— Year  paper,  week  after  week,  is  filled  with  as* 
Slimed  statements  of  profit  and  lou  on  farms  of  varioos 
sises  and  different  qaalities:  your  readen  are  aatonithed 
with  enormous  pretended  gains  at  Auchuets,  and  fright- 
ened with  losses  npon  some  sapposititious  occopation  in 
another  place.  These  statements  only  give  rise  to  argu- 
ments which  do  no  good,  because  they  are  at  the  best 
▼ague,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  embracbg 
everf  source  of  receipt  and  expense  on  a  farm  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  time  that  some  practical  farmer 
should  oome  forward  for  the  information  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  produce  his  actual  balance  sheet  (for 
one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments),  that  the  state 
to  which  we  are  redueed  may  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

I  Offer  myself  for  the  unenviable  task  of  exposbg  my 
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mitfortunt ;  but  tludl  b«  mmply  repaid,  if,  by  iti  meet- 
ing  the  eye  of  any  of  our  rnlen ,  it  may  awaken  them  to 
the  injnry  which  by  their  miMrable  legislation  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  occapien  of  land.  Haying  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance,  you  can  rouch  that  my  ftatement 
if  genuine ;  and  I  will  only  say,  for  the  information  of 
your  readers,  that  I  occupy  a  farm  of  230  acres  of  excel- 
lent turnip  land,  without  meadow,  which  I  farm  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  ;  passing  amongst  my  neighbours  for, 
I  beUere,  a  iolerabfy  good  farmer ;  employing  plenty  of 
labour;  keeping  a  most  strict  account;  not  sparing 
expense  with  my  land ;  not  being  ashamed  to  allow  the 
most  critical  judge  an  inspection  of  its  cnltiyation ;  and 
belie?ing,  thorefore,  that  my  loises  are  from  no  fisolt  of 
my  own. 

BALANCE  SHEET.— Cbov  Habtxsted  in  1847. 

Db.  £     8.  d. 

Bent  and  tithes 514    1  9 

Labour 881    5  4f 

PSrachial  rates 78  15  8| 

Tradetmeo        142  18  4 

Com  and  seed  sown  snd  consumed,  own  growth  250    5  0 

Corn,  seeds,  and  mannre  pnrdiased     . .         . .  210  18  9| 

Incidental  expenies 55  19  9 

Hones  pnxchaaed         44    0  0 

lBteKSton£2,600capital,at8peroait.        ..  200    0  0 


Cr. 


Wheat  fliop,  88 1 
Barley,  40  acres 

Oats,  10  acres 

Peas,  7  acres 

TsKs,  1  scrs 

Seeds  sold         

Hay  sold  

Balance  of  sheep  aoooont    • 
Ditto,  cow,  kept  a  short  time   .. 

Dittos  pigs         

Incidental  reeeipts,  poultry,  Jcc. 
Loss       


£1,822  19  8} 

£  8.  d. 

..  668  18  0 

..  298  16  0 

..  112  11  0 

48  5  0 

9  12  0 

80  7  8 

,.   19  6  6 

.  403  2  6 

8  17  6 

88  10  U 

66  4  8} 

88  9  If 


£1,822  19  8} 

BALiLNCB  SHEET.— Cnov  Habtbstbd  in  1848. 

Db.  £     s.    d. 

Bentsndtithe 519  12 

Lftboor 290 

Psrochial  rates 62 

Tradesmen         118 

Com  and  seeds  sown  snd  eonsamed,  own  growth  180    7    6 

Corn,  seeds,  snd  mannre  purchased  225  14    3 

Incidental  expenses 60    0    0 

Balance  of  horse  aocount         25  10    0 

Interest 200    0    0 


s.    d. 

12    6| 

2    74 

16    0{ 

18  lli 


£1,678    1  11 


Cb. 


£     s.  d. 

Wheat  crop,  50  acres 402  14  8 

Barley,  84  acres 219  18  6 

Oats,9iacres 80    0  0 

Turea,&scres 22    0  0 

BeedsBoId         15    4  5 

Haysold           26    5  0 

Balanoe  of  sheep  aceonnt         268  11  8^ 

Ditto,  cows        840 

Dittcpigs                              188  18  7f 

Incidental  reeeipte        46  18  5i 

Loss 456    7  44 


£1,678    1  11 


I  cousnme  the  whole  of  the  hay  grown  exoq^t  the 
small  quantity  sold,  and  make  no  charge  for  home- 
keeping. 

Thus,  sir,  haTC  I  been  robbed  (and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
▼isedly),  in  the  last  of  these  two  years,  of  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  my  capital. 

Now,  sir,  mine  is  not  an  isolated  case ;  all  my  neigh- 
bours are  in  the  same  plight ;  and  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  farmer  in  this  county  calculate  his  loss  last  year 
at  less  than  his  rental. 

I  take  not  up  my  time  or  your  space  to  argue  on  the 
cause  of  this  ruin ;  no  man  can  doubt  that  it  arises  from 
the  abominable  dogma  of  the  arch-apostate  Feel,  y^ept 
'*/r€t  trade."  These  two  yean  are  called  the  transition 
state.  Is  it  to  last  thus  ?  Certainly,  for  another  year ; 
and  at  its  dose  I  diall  have  to  exhibit  a  balance  sheet 
similar  totiielast.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  An 
appeal  to  Parliament  ?  It  is  useless,  oonstitnted  aa  it 
now  is ;  and  we  have  but  one  course  open.  Our  die- 
union  is  a  proTerb,  our  apathy  another,  let  it  be  so  no 
longer;  let  us,  to  a  man,  adopt  the  following  plan  :— 
Petition  the  Queen  to  dismiss  her  present  advisers  ;  call 
to  her  aid  men  who  will  not  allow  the  lasy  foreigner,  like 
a  locust,  to  fatten  on  the  sweat  of  the  toiling  English- 
man ;  but  let  her  dissoWe  her  present  Parliament,  and 
appeal  to  the  country  whether  this  wretched  policy  shall 
continue.  Having  this  opportunity,  the  fault  will  be  our 
own  if  it  is  not  remedied.  But  tide,  sir,  must  be  done 
unanimously,  and  frith  such  a  moral  pressure  from  with- 
out, as  shall  ensure  its  befaig  treated  frith  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Let  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  be  set  apart 
by  every  occupier  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  to  attend, 
with  his  labourers,  and  every  other  friend  to  agriculture, 
a  meeting  in  his  own  county,  where  the  proposed  peti- 
tion shall  be  adopted ;  let  no  county  hold  back ;  let  the 
chairman  of  each  county  meeting  form,  collectively,  a 
deputation  to  present  the  petition  to  her  Majesty  in  per- 
son, and  thus  give  no  chance  to  a  Home  Secretary  to 
smother  it  on  its  way.  Let  this  petition  be  strong,  but 
respectful ;  let  her  Majesty  learn  what  at  present  is  con- 
cealed fVom  her— our  wrongs  and  our  sufferings ;  and  if 
I  know  anything  of  the  heart  of  our  gracious  sovereign, 
such  an  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  preliminary 
arrangements  may  be  easily  carried  out,  no  man  better 
than  yourself  is  capable  of  suggesting  them,  and  no 
one  knows  better  where  to  meet  with  the  materiala  for 
completing  them. 

That  such  an  appeal,  respectful,  strong,  firm,  and  not 
capable  of  misrepresentation  may  be  made,  and  may 
triumph,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  friend, 

Dec.  bth,  1849.  Expbbibncb. 

—Mark  Lane  Express. 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  WIRE  FENCE. 

BY    COL.    HOR<^CK    CAPRON^    OF    LAUREL. 


Sir, — With  every  disposition  to  accommodate 
you,  in  your  wish  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  de- 1 
scription  of  the  wire  fence  I  have  lately  had  erected  I 
on  my  place,  I  found  it  out  of  my  power  to  more  | 
than  make  a  hasty  sketch  of  it,  with  a  statement  of 
the  proper  manner  to  proceed  in  the  construction. 

Hie  fence  I  have  constructed  is  for  an  outside 
fence,  to  protect  against  all  kinds  of  half-starved 
quadrupeds,  long-nosed  hungry  hogs,  by  hundreds, 
included. 

For  a  division  fence,  where  it  is  only  required  to 
fence  against  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  a  much 
more  simple  and  cheaper  fence  may  be  made,  and 
one  more  easily  moved.  For  this  purpose,  the 
bottom  boards  and  strips  may  be  dispensed  with. 

I  have  put  the  permanent  iron  posts  150  feet 
apart.    I  think  the  distance  should  be  from  75  to 


100  feet,  which  would  add  a  tritie  to  the  expense, 
and  make  a  more  substantial,  durable,  and  beauti- 
ful fence. 

I  have  used  No.  5  wire,  as  I  wanted  it,  for  hard 
usage.  No.  7  wire  will  answer  quite  as  well,  in 
most  places,  and  cost  less  per  lunning  foot.  The 
wire  which  I  used  was  made  to  order,  at  the  tele- 
graph mre  factory,  and  in  coils  of  1000  feet  in 
length — cost  84  cents  per  pound.  Good  No.  6 
wire  can  be  purchased  for  5^  cents  per  pound  in 
lengths  of  about  50  feet,  lliis  would  require  to  be 
joined,  which  I  think  can  be  better  done  than  at 
the  factory;  as,  in  the  joints  made  at  the  factory, 
the  wire  is  twisted  too  short,  more  for  looks  than 
strength,  and  breaks  easily  at  these  points. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  gi\'e  you  an  idea 
of  the  manner  of  constructing  this  fence. 


Ilie  above  cut  represents  an  extension  of  wires 
in  the  section  of  fence,  with  bottom  boards  and 
strips  for  holding  and  supporting  the  same,  &c.       ! 

A  represents  a  side  view  of  the  permanent  iron  ; 
post8,  made  of  flat  bars  of  iron,  3  inches  wide, ' 
}  inch    thick.       3  3  3  3  3  3     are     holes    drilled 
through,  about  1  inch  from  the  outer  edge,  for  the 
whres  to  pass  through.     2  2  2  2  2  2  are  slots  cut  \ 
into  the  bars,  just  over  the  holes,  to  slip  the  wires 
into  theu-  places.    This  slot  is  filled  with  a  hard 
wood  key,  to  keep  the  wires  down,  and  trimmed 
off  even  with  the  post. 

B  is  a  solid  frame  work  and  lever  with  fixtures, 
for  equalizing  the  tension  of  the  wires,  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  contraction  and  expansion— keep- 
ing them  always  the  same,  under  every  change  of 
temperature. 

In  the  frame  work  B,  c  is  a  wooden  cylinder,  (in 


this  case,  part  of  an  old  mill  shaft)  about  28  inches 
in  circumference,  3  feet  long,  suspended  in  the 
wooden  frame  by  gudgeons  of  1 J  inch  round  iron, 
driven  into  the  ends,  and  secured  by  a  band  sunk 
into  the  wood  to  prevent  splitting,  and  wedged. 
D  is  a  strong  oak  lever,  8  feet  long,  3  by  6.  e  is  a 
granite  stone,  weight  of  about  150  pounds,  with  an 
iron  strap  over  the  lever  to  slide  up  and  down  as 
required,  to  give  the  proper  tension  to  the  wires, 
which  also  rises  and  falls  to  accommodate  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  wires,  g  is  a  bar  of 
iron,  1|  inch  square,  drilled  out  to  match  the  holes 
in  the  iron  posts,  o  o  o  o  o  o  are  uron  hooks,  of 
half-inch  iron,  running  through  the  bar  f,  and 
spiral  springs  ii  h  h  ii  h  ii,  and  secured  by  nuts, 
as  represented  in  the  cut.  This  is  for  equalising 
the  tension  of  the  wires.  These  spiral  springs  may 
be  made  of  3-8  iron  rods.    1 1  is  a  strong  log 
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chain,  for  attaching  this  iron  bar  to  the  cylinder  c, 
by  a  bolt  passing  down  through  one  of  the  links  as 
represented,  by  which  the  chain  may  be  taken  up 
or  lengthened^  as  desired,  k  k  is  a  bottom  boards 
14  inches  wide,  l  l  are  strips,  1  inch  by  3, 
notched  upon  the  wires,  8  feet  apart,  to  support 
the  bottom  board. 

With  this  powerful  apparatus,  the  wires  being  in 
their  places,  and  properly  secured  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  line,  it  is  evident  they  can  be  drawn 
to  any  required  tightness  that  the  strength  of  the 
wires  will  permit,  and  the  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  the  wires  be  accommodated  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  lever  and  weight.  This  appa- 
ratus, in  the  fence  I  have  constructed,  takes  up  the 
expansion,  and  lets  out  for  the  contraction,  for  a 
line  of  fence  of  3,500  feet,  with  one  bend  of  about 
30  degrees,  and  sundry  inequalities  in  the  surface 
or  horizontal  line. 

For  short  lines  of  fence^  this  apparatus  may  be 
dispensed  with,  where  hogs  are  not  allowed  to  run. 
But,  even  in  short  lines,  the  wires  may  be  so  slack- 
ened, in  a  hot  day,  that  a  long-nose  hog  may  wedge 
his  way  through.  The  apparatus  itself,  however, 
is  easily  constructed,  and  of  little  comparative  cost. 

To  save  trouble  in  the  construction  of  this  fence, 
I  will  give  you  a  short  direction  how  to  proceed, 
which  I  have  learned  by  experience,  and  may  save 
others  some  useless  expense,  which  the  want  of  ex- 
perience put  me  to. 

Put  your  frame  work  down  permanently  in 
the  ground,  and  secure  both  extremities  of  the  line 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  moved. 

Bore  out,  with  a  post  auger,  holes  2i  feet  deep, 
100  feet  apart,  on  a  perfect  straight  line,  for  your 
permanent  posts. 

Set  the  (iron)  permanent  posts  in,  and  ram 
round  well  with  stone,  and  pour  in  grout. 


It  is  necessary  to  have  one  very  strong  post,  n, 
(mine  is  a  hollow  cast  iron,  5  inches  square)  about 
8  feet  from  the  cylinder,  and  stayed  at  top  with 
wires  or  rods,  made  fast  to  the  frame  work,  to  hold 
the  wires  as  they  are  stretched  up,  one  at  a  time, 
during  the  construction.  Stretch  out  one  wire  at 
a  time,  join  it,  and  make  it  fast  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  line;  lay  it  into  its  place  in  the  posts, 
and  attach  the  chain  to  the  end  of  it :  then,  by  the 
use  of  the  lever  and  cylinder,  draw  it  to  the  desired 
tension,  and  key  it  there  in  the  post  n.  So  pro- 
ceed until  all  drawn  up.  Then  attach  the  spiral 
springs,  hooks,  and  bars,  to  the  wires  and  cylin- 
der, by  the  chain,  as  shown  in  the  sketch ;  hang  on 
the  weight,  knock  out  the  Jceys,  in  the  permanent 
post  N,  and  the  work  is  done. 

If  the  bottom  board  and  strips  are  used,  they  can 
now  be  put  on. 

If  large  coils  of  wire  are  used  they  should  be  put 
upon  a  reel  before  they  are  unfastened,  or  they 
will  kink  up  and  give  much  trouble.  In  my 
case,  I  slipped  the  coil  of  wire  on  to  the  cylinder  c, 
and  put  strong  oak  pins  on  each  side  of  the  coil, 
to  keep  it  up  snug;  it  then  wound  off  without 
trouble. 

To  remove  a  line  of  this  fence,  knock  out  the 
keys  2  2  2  3  2  2  in  the  iron  posts ;  through  the 
wires  out  upon  the  ground;  attach  a  horse 
or  other  'power  to  the  end  of  the  wires,  and  haul 
them  round  to  the  new  line;  set  in  your  frame- 
work and  posts,  and  put  in  your  wires.  In  this 
way  two  or  three  hands  and  a  horse  may  remove 
a  mile  of  fence  in  a  few  days. 

Good  oak,  locust,  or  cedar  posts  will  answer 
in  place  of  the  u'on. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  Gapron. 
— ^American  Farmer. 


ROTATION     OF     CROPS. 


On  the  subject  of  the  growing  of  wheat  year  after 
year,  to  which  a  recent  leading  article  referred,  we 
have  received  the  following  valuable  letter  from  a 
gentleman  whose  name  we  mentioned  in  that  article, 
and  whose  researches  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  agriculture  of  his  district.  As  the 
letter  contains  also  practical  matter  on  other  sub- 
jects incidentally  named^  we  beg  to  give  it  entire 
to  our  readers — 

Mt  dear  Sib,— I  ohierfe  in  the^rmer'«  Jfa^onJit 
of  this  month  an  extract  from  the  Farmert'  Journal,  on 
rotations  of  crops,  in  which  my  name  is  mentioned  as 
having  tried  the  production  of  wheat  successively  on  the 
same  land.  From  your  connexion  with  that  paper,  and 
the  conversations  which  I  have  sometimes  had  with  you 


on  the  subject,  I  conjecture  that  you  are  the  author  of 
that  article.  In  it  you  wish  fbr  infbrmation  whether  I 
have  persevered  in  the  system.  In  reply  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  tried  it  fbr  six  years  consecutively;  but  havfaig 
found  that  the  tummer  weed  was  getting  too  absoxbiagr 
and  wUd  oats  eneroaohing  too  much  on  the  legitiniate 
crop,  I  this  last  year  have  had  a  crop  of  potatoes,  in 
order  to  eradicate  those  undesirable  visitors  which  m. 
jured  the  wheat.  As  for  the  wheat  itself,  the  ears  were 
fine  and  well  fed,  but,  owmg  to  the  weed,  was  thin.  The 
system  that  I  now  am  going  upon  is,  to  grow  wheat  two 
years,  and  then  every  third  year  (or  perhaps  every  fourth 
year)  have  either  potatoes  or  turnips,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
good  clearing  of  the  land,  by  which  means  the  weed  will 
be  kept  down.  From  my  experience  I  should  say  that 
tiie  great  hnpediment  to  growing  wheat  successively  is 
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the  keeping  the  land  free  from  summer-weed.  The  two 
greetest  peete  to  me  beTO  been  wild  oeti  and  e  little  blue 
flower,  which  rone  along  the  groondi  both  of  which  shed 
their  seed  before  the  wheat  is  ripe.  I  feel  confident  that 
if  the  land  conld  be  kept  free  from  summer-weed,  good 
crops  of  wheat  may  be  grown  each  .year  on  the  same 
land.  Yon  say»  ''We  may  supply  every  particle  of 
salts  and  of  materials  the  crop  may  remove,  but  we  can 
no  more  restore  those  ather  in  the  same  degree  of  fixa- 
tion, nor  so  exactly  diifosed  or  concentrated,  so  pure  or 
diluted,  as  the  plant  finds  them  naturally  in  the  soil." 
Now,  as  all  other  cultivated  crops  also  require  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  soda,  &c«,  I  do  not  see  that  this  argu- 
ment holds  good,  as,  if  correct,  they  also  could  not  be 
benefited  by  the  artifiefal  application  of  those  substances, 
which  J  cannot  suppose  you  wiU  maintain  ;  and  as  for 
eztraeting  them  from  the  soil,  the  one  crop  must  have 
the  same  difficulty  or  facility  of  doing  so  as  the  other. 
The  plan  that  I  have  latterly  adopted  in  the  successive 
wheat  crop  haa  been  to  apply  about  two  tons  of  lime, 
every  other  year,  on  the  stubble,  immediately  after  the 
crop  was  removed,  and  in  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to 
pare  with  Ducie's  drag,  then  harrow  and  clean,  and 
afterwards  plough  and  press.  I  sow  broadcast,  applying 
abont  three  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre.  By  having  a  potato 
or  turnip  fallow  every  three  or  perhaps  four  years,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  see  in  attempting  to  produce  more  wheat  than  is 
commonly  done.    In  the  Gardmen*  ChromeU  andF^r* 


mtr9*  GazeiU  of  last  week  there  is  a  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  profit  upon  cultivating  land  on  the  four-oourse 
system,  which  I  think  is  pretty  correct,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  crop  from  which  the  main  profit  is  de- 
rived is  the  wheat.  Your  paper  in  the  Famur^sM^M' 
gine  of  this  month,  on  the  proper  quantity  of  seed,  I 
think  very  judicious.  I  once  tried  the  system  of  thui 
seeding,  but  on  our  strong  land  and  in  our  cold  dimate 
it  did  not  answer  at  all.  I  understand  that  a  party  at 
Heckmondwike,  near  Dewsbnry,  in  the  year  1848,  pro- 
duced 25  loads  or  75  bushels  per  acre  of  Piper's  thick- 
set wheat,  by  thick  sowing  and  good  tilling.  It  is  a 
very  short  and  stUT-strawed  wheat,  and  can  hardly  be* 
come  lodged,  however  thick  sown  it  may  be  i  but  in  a  wet 
season  it  is  apt  to  sprout,  on  account  of  the  grain  being 
so  thick  set  in  the  ear.  Our  tumipe  are  excellent  this 
year,  and  a  small  plot  of  kohl  rabl  that  we  have  is  also 
good.  This  year  I  have  been  trying  the  plan  of  sowing 
swedes  in  the  middle  of  April^-they  have  done  very  well 
I  imagine  that  by  sowing  early  and  storing  the  bulbs  hi 
October  and  November,  leaving  the  tops  and  roots  to  be 
ploughed-in,  yon  will  get  an  after-crop  of  eom  almost 
as  good  as  if  the  turnips  were  eaten  off  with  sheep.  It 
is  a  plan  that  I  mean  to  try  this  year. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

HxNRT  Baioos. 
Overton,  mar  Wakefield,  Nov.  14,  1849. 

— Gardenera'  and  Fannen'  Journal. 


STEAM     CULTIVATION     OF     LAND. 


Instead  of  working  at  the  pump-handle,  it  seizes  at 
onoe  upon  the  sncker-rod,  and  drives  it  up  and  down. 
Instead  of  wasting  time  in  the  backward  and  forward 
action  of  our  oar,  it  drives  along  the  vessel  by  the  con- 
tinuous stroke  of  the  paddle-wheel,  or,  still  more  simply, 
by  &e  screw.  But  of  all  its  triumphs  the  greatest  and 
the  most  astonndfaig  was  when  the  pusslhig  problem  of 
the  spinning-iriieel  presented  itself !  Here  was  the  foot, 
the  thumb,  and  the  finger,  the  directing  will^all  at  onoe, 
and  all  to  be  imitated  and  superseded :  the  very  moisture 
of  tiie  sUn  requisite  to  the  rolling  and  hardening  of  the 
twist,  as  it  was  pressed  between  the  fingers.  What  an 
operation  to  attempt  by  the  dead  rollers  of  machinery ! 
Under  the  full  glaro  of  such  a  precedent,  what  upon  the 
same  earth,  it  may  be  surely  asked,  declares  fliat  the 
act  ai  inverting  sad  crushing  a  clod  of  soil  should  pro- 
sent  «a  insurmountable  or  nnprofitable  task  to  steam- 
driven  maohinery.  I  say,  '*  inverting  and  crushing," 
for  in  those  two  acts  lies  the  problem  of  cultivation.  In 
a  dry  climate  it  is  simpler  than  under  our  moist  atmos- 
phero,  for  we  aro  obliged  to  chop  the  soil  instead  of 
craaliliig  it.  If  we  analyze  the  act  of  cultivation  as  per- 
formed by  the  spade,  it  is  as  follows :— Hie  blade  Is 
pressed  to  the  requisite  depth  into  the  soil,  the  handle 
is  then  bent  down  as  a  lever,  to  lift  the  slice,  which  is 
turned  over  and  dropped  into  the  trench ;  top  down- 
wards ;  the  under  iwrftiee  thus  exposed  is  then  chopped 


and  cut,  hi  order  to  admit  the  atmosphero,  which.  In 
hctf  after  all,  is  the  real  fertiliser,  and  to  expose  the  soil 
to  which,  as  fully  as  possible,  is  the  whole  object  of  cul- 
tivation. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  im- 
perfectly this  is  done  by  the  plough.  Instead  of  invert- 
ing, it  turns  the  soil  only  half  or  three-quarters  over  i  it 
goes  through  like  a  wedge,  squeezing  it  from  its  bed, 
instead  of  ndring  and  loosening  it.  It  is  true  it  breaks 
the  soil  if  light,  but  it  is  the  heavy  soil  that  needs  most 
breaking;  and  in  proportion  as  the  fhrrow  slice  is 
broken,  it  often  drops  back,  and  the  inversion  is  incom- 
plete. It  leaves  the  surfkce  weeds  either  actually  peeping 
at  the  edge  of  the  fhrrow  slice,  or  if  concealed,  yet 
seldom  sufficiently  buried  to  be  destroyed ;  but  what  is 
worse,  it  does  all  its  work  at  the  expense  of  the  subsoil, 
which  year  after  year  is  worn  and  sometimes  polished  to 
a  case-hardened  surface  by  the  repeated  pressure  of  the 
share,  and  the  stamping  of  the  iron-shod  hoofii  that  drag 
it.  What  can  offbr  a  more  forbidding  and  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  descending  roots  than  such  a  pavement  as 
this  meeting  the  sponge-like  fibres  that  are  destined  to 
find  nourishment  for  the  stem,  and  which  begin  to  seek 
it  at  the  greatest  depths,  just  when  the  plant  is  in  the 
latter  stages  of  its  growth,  forming  the  grain  in  the  ear  ? 
This  evil  the  spade  entirely  avoids ;  it  neither  hardens  nor 
loosens  the  subsoil ;  It  leaves  it  in  precisely  its  natural 
state,  moderately  stiff,  a  condition  perhaps  the  safest 
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for  pkntB  of  the  gram  tribe,  which  require  a  firm  footing 
to  carry  their  long  item,  thoagh  for  the  more  lucculent 
tribe  of  root-crops  a  subsoil  broken  to  a  greater  depth  is 
desirable.  The  plough  is  oertaioly  a  better  cultivator 
upon  a  light  than  upon  a  stiff  soil.  It  is  upon  heavy 
and  retentive  clays  that  the  superiority  of  the  spade  is 
pre-eminent.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  great  field  for  im- 
provement :  what  we  want  upon  the  clays,  which  em- 
brace so  large  a  portion  of  Grieat  Britain,  is  a  mode  of 
cultivation  which  may  be  accomplished  without  the 
treading  of  animals,  or  any  traction  at  all  of  the  imple- 
ment of  tillage  across  the  worked  land.  In  pursuing, 
therefore,  the  subject  of  cultivation  by  steam,  the  idea  of 
the  plough  is  a  mialeader.  What  we  want  is,  not  to 
plough  the  land,  but  to  cultivate  it ;  and  if,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  the  plough  and  all  its  subsidiary  im- 
plements are  a  mere  substitute  for  the  spade,  and  on 
stiff  soils,  in  a  meist  climate,  a  very  expensive,  cumbrous, 
and  imperfect  one,  the  object  of  the  inventive  machinist 
will  be  better  directed,  as  well  as  simplified,  by  discarding 
it  altogether  from  his  thoughts,  and  concentMting  his 
attention  on  the  action  of  the  spade.    The  gardener 


scarcely  permits  a  dog  to  walk  over  a  bed  that  has  been 
newly  worked,  yet  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  let  his  whole 
team  of  horses,  with  all  its  heavy  implements,  pass  over 
his  land  many  times  after  the  ciUtivation  has  been 
finished ;  and  even  after  the  sowing  is  done,  the  seed- 
harrows  do  but  skim  and  film  over  the  dismal  work  made 
in  damp  weather  by  the  tread  of  the  horses  that  draw 
them,  and  the^revious  implements.  On  heavy  land,  in 
a  moist  season,  this  is  most  pernicious  ;  in  fad,  it  limits 
the  cultivation  of  such  soils  to  seven  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  Now,  all  attempts  at  cultivation  by  steam  seem 
to  have  failed  chiefly  from  this  reason,  that  the  experi- 
mentalist has  set  out  with  the  idea  of  an  instrument  that 
is  to  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  fidd 
like  a  plough,  either  by  a  locomotive  or  stationary  engine. 
No  such  necessity  exists.  The  spade  is  not  drawn  across 
the  field :  it  acts  perpendicularly  upon  the  spot  it  is 
applied  to ;  separating,  lifting,  and  inverting  each  spadeful 
in  succession,  neither  damaging  by  any  farther  pressure 
the  soil  it  has  once  removed,  nor  hardening  the  subsoil 
underneath,  in  the  act  of  moving  it.— Chandoe  Wren 
Hoskyns'  History  of  Agriculture. 


PEAT    CHARCOAL. 


TO     JA8PE&    W.      ROOE&S,     BSa. 


Sir, — Although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  per- 
sonally known  to  you,  yet  feeling  very  great  interest  in 
the  condition  of  our  unfortunate  peasantry,  I  have  care- 
fully examined  all  the  different  plans  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  put  before  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  their  condition,  and  from  the  facts  stated  in 
the  accompanying  letter,  which  is  a  copy  of  one  I  sent 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  a  few  days  since,  and  for 
which  I  received  their  thanks,  you  will  see  that  I  regard 
the  Irish  Amelioratien  Society  as  one  which  is  eminently 
calculated  to  serve  not  Ireland  alone,  but  England  also ; 
and  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  every  city  and  large  town 
in  the  world.  I  feel  the  utmost  confidence  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  peat  charcoal,  of  which 
this  letter  is  a  proof,  that  had  the  Sanitary  Commissioners 
in  London,  instead  of  opening  sewers  and  diffusing  their 
noxious  effluvia  through  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
employed  peat  charcoal  in  the  first  instance,  thousands 
of  lives  and  many  thousands  of  pounds  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  saved.  I  need  not  say  that  this  letter  is 
fully  at  your  service,  and  I  trust  that  the  facts  stated  in 
it  may  tend  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
that  we  may  soon  see  some  of  those  advantages  realized 
which  in  every  sense  is  now  so  much  to  be  desired. 

Should  you  think  it  desirable  to  place  these  facts  be- 
fore the  public,  I  will  feel  obliged  by  your  sending  me  a 
copy  of  any  paper  in  which  they  may  appear,  and  as  you 
cannot  possibly  know  the  character  of  your  correspon- 
dent,  I  dare  say  that  any  man  from  Mayo,  in  London, 
will  tell  you  who  Dr.  Burke  is. 

Wishing  your  Society  the  very  fullest  and  speedy  suc- 
cess, I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Swin/ord,  Mayo,  Nov,  25.  Uuc  Burke. 


TO   THE   POOR-LAW   COMMISSIONERS  OF   IRELAND. 

Gentlemen, — In  consequence  of  my  being  in  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  of  this 
Union,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  your  clr- 
cukrof  the  16th  instant,  No.  61,763,  1849;  and  I 
beg  to  state — and  I  trust  that  the  information  will 
not  be  considered  unacceptable  —  that  your  recom- 
mendation of  the  employment  of  peat  diarcoal  as  a 
deodorizer  has  been,  at  my  suggestion,  anticipated ;  and, 
according  to  my  directions,  fully  carried  into  effect,  at 
the  workhouse  here,  since  the  3rd  of  May  last,  with  ik€ 
moat  gratifying  and  taiiMfaeiory  remit*. 

Having  been  called  on  that  day  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  held  at  the  wwkhouse,  I  was  at 
once  struck  with  the  intolerable  and  sickening  effluvium 
which,  arising  from  the  sewers,  cesspools,  and  privies, 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  establishment ;  and  which, 
with  the  chlorine,  which  was  being  evolved  i  n 
every  direction  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it,  formed 
a  compound  of  villanous  smells,  which  no  stomach  bat 
one  accustomed  to  it  could  for  a  moment  tolerate.  Your 
very  active  and  efficient  inspector.  Captain  Hanley,  told 
me  that  he  had  done  everything  that  could  be  thought  of, 
and  had  spared  no  expense  to  try  and  have  the  nuisanoe 
abated,  but  that  all  his  exertions  were  useless.  I  then 
begged  him  to  send  down  and  purchase  a  few  loads  of 
peat  charcoal,  which  were  selling  at  the  market ;  and 
having  told  the  master  how  to  employ  it,  the  suggestion 
was  at  once  adopted,  and  though  the  material  was  not  of 
the  best  description,  nor  **  recently  prepared,*^  in  a  very 
few  hours  the  most  delicate  and  practised  nose  could  not 
have  detected  the  slightest  offensive  odour. 

Since  then  the  master,  with  very  praiseworthy  atten- 
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tioo,  has  had  a  large  pit  of  the  charcoal  prepared  every 
week,  and  by  its  oceaaional  aae  through  the  grating  of 
the  tewtn,  and  by  iprinkling  it  over  the  nightaoil  in  the 
privies,  tiie  workhonse  is,  as  far  as  entire  freedom  from 
erery  noxious  and  oifensiTe  efflayiumi  a  model  to  every 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

In  every  respect  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Instead  of  paying  from  ^W6  to  ten  pounds,  every  half 
year,  for  having  the  privies  cleansed ;  and  having  itself 
and  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  at  the  same 
time  poisoned  for  weeks  by  the  intolerable  stench  ;  the 
estabUdimenC  has  that  task  now  performed  by  the  pau- 
pers, without  the  slightest  reluctance  on  their  part;— and 
the  contents  of  the  sewers,  oess-pools,  and  priries  are 
now  eoDeeted  into  inodorous  and  innoxious  heaps,  or 
mixed  witii  the  other  reftise  of  the  workhouse  until  re- 
moved by  the  contractor ;  which,  before,  he  absolutely 
refused  doing,  but  which  he  now  considers  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  what  he  contracted  for. 

But  the  effects  on  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  are  very  far  more  satisfactory.  I  find  that 
the  numbers  registered  during  the  half  year  ending  25th 
March  last  were  353,  of  these  132  (or  one  2%  11.13th8) 
died  during  that  period.  In  the  half  year  ending  29th 
September  last,  the  numbers  are  respectively  4,262  and 
68,  or  a  mortality  of  one  in  62.23-24ths,  and  of  these 
68.23  died  between  the  25th  March  and  4th  of  May— a 
period  of  little  more  than  five  weeks,  before  the  charcoal 
was  employed,  while  during  the  last  four  weeks  in 
which  I  bad  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Infirmary  and 
Fever  Hospital  but  three  deathe  have  occurred ;  one 
from  Phthisis,  one  from  Variola,  and  the  third,  a  poor 
bed-ridden  idiot,  from  Chronic  disease  of  the  bowels. 
Giving  the  utmost  credit  to  all  the  officers  of  the  estab- 
lishment for  the  extreme  cleanliness  and  order  which  pre- 
vuls  throughout,  the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the 
two  periods  is  so  striking,  and  even  startling,  that  I  fed 
I  am  not  assuming  too  much  in  attributing  it  prin- 
dpally  to  the  improved  and  healthy  state  in  which 
the  atmosphere  is  maintained.  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected thst  the  latter  was  the  period  during  which  cholera 
was  9o  prevalent,  and,  though  some  rapidly  fatal  cases  oc- 
curred in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  not  a  eingle  one 
preeented  iteetf  in  the  workhouee,  where  it  was  most 
likely  and  most  dreaded  to  prevail. 

From  the  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  the 
raw  material— from  the  fiadle  and  inexpensive  process  of 
its  manufacture — ^from  the  lightness  which  renders  it 
essQy  portable— and  from  the  small  quantity  necessary 
to  produce  a  great  amount  of  benefit ;  peat  charcoal  is 
cslcolated  to  become  the  greatest  boon,  both  as  to  com- 
fort and  health,  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  inha. 
Utants  of  cities  and  large  towns ;  nor  does  the  fact  of  its 
not  being  "recently  prepared"  militate  against  its  useful- 
ness, as,  however  long  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
thereby  rendered  in  some  degree  inert,  all  ite  valuable 
propertiee  are  at  once  reetored  merely  by  heating  it  to 
ndness  in  a  retort,  such  as  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
coal  gas.  Its  introduction  into  general  use  would  give 
the  much  desired  employment  to  thousands  of  our  des- 
titute and   laborious,    but,    at   present,  unemployed 


poor,  and  tend  at  the  same  time  to  ameliorate  our 
too  humid  climate  by  the  drainage  of  those  dreary 
wastes  which  now  disfigure  the  whole  fSsoe  of  the  country. 

Absorbing  and  retaining,  in  spite  of  all  atmospherical 
influences,  the  ammoniacal,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
other  gases,  the  exhalation  of  which  render  the  proximity 
of  night-soil  so  injurious  to  the  health;  but  yielding 
them  easily  and  gradually  to  the  spongioles  of  the  roots 
of  the  cereal  and  other  crops,  (of  which  they  are  the  best 
aliment,)  the  mixture  of  charcoal  and  night-soil  presents 
the  former  with  a  manure  whose  value  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated — in  my  opinion,  more  than  double  in 
value  to  an  equal  weight  of  guano  in  fertilizing  proper- 
ties, and  equally  portable.  But  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  speak  as  it  deserves ; 
and,  merely  stating  the  general  &ct,  I  leave  the  investi- 
gation to  those  to  whom  it  more  properly  belongs. 

I  would  have  put  the  facts  stated  in  this  letter  before 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  but  I  feared 
that  they  would  appear  too  highly  coloured,  and  be  looked 
on  as  some  of  those  thoosand-and-one  ephemeral  state- 
ments in  which  the  last  four  years  have  been  so  prolific, 
and  which  have  been  strangled  almost  in  their  birth  by 
their  equally  short-lived  successors.  I  cannot  express 
the  very  sincere  pleasure  it  affords  me  to  see  this  matter, 
(which  I  firmly  believe  will  do  more  good  to  this  unfor- 
tunate country  than  any  other  single  measure,)  taken  up 
by  gentlemen  who  have  the  power  to  investigate  and 
authenticate  by  the  most  rigid  inquiry  the  facts  I  have 
stated — ^influence  and  means  to  circiUate  them  to  the 
greatest  public  advantage — and  authority  to  enforce  their 
recommendation  in  every  part  of  the  country,  now  that 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  observance  is  no 
longer  problematical. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
I  claim  the  slightest  portion  of  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  these  valuable  properties  in  peat  charcoal.  The 
power  which  prepared  charcoal  has  of  absorbing  gases 
and  disUifecting  meat  and  water  when  tamted,  has 
been  long  known  to  the  meanest  tyros  in  science  and  in 
the  culinary  world ;  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Jasper  W. 
Rogers  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the 
truly  valuable  properties  of  peat  charcoal ^  and  I  cannot 
help  wishing  him  all  the  success  he  so  richly  deserves.  The 
only  merit  I  can  have  any  claim  to,  is  the  very  subor- 
dinate one  of  being,  I  believe,  the  first  to  introduce  it 
into  a  public  establishment  in  this  country,  and  verifying 
the  accuracy  of  the  discovery  by  a  six  months'  trial. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  to  which  this  communica- 
tion has  run,  permit  me  to  express  the  assurance  of  the 
very  great  respect  with  which 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Swif^ord,  Mayo,  Nov.  21, 1849.        Ulic  Burkk. 


TO    THB    COMMISSIONBBS    FOR    ADMINISTBniNO  THE 
POOR   LAWS   IK   IRELAND. 

Sanitary  Engineeting  Offices, 
88,  St,  Jame^-itreet,  London, 
29th  November,  1849. 
Gentlemen,— Having  read  your  Secretary's  letter  of  the 
16th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin 
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Union  Workhouae,  endMuig  a  copy  of  one  from  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  upon  the  properties  of  peet-chucoal  u  a  deodoriser  and 
nuuraze^  whidi  letten  have  been  pabliihed  in  the  Dublin 
papeii,  it  has  become  my  duty  to  addreu  you;  fint,  as 
regards  the  recommendation  of  your  Board  to  the  Guardians 
of  Workhouses  to  use  peat-charcoal  in  the  prines  and  cess- 
pools ;  next,  as  to  the  misconceptions  respecting  its  proper- 
ties, appearing  in  Sir  Koberf  s  letter. 

Permit  me  to  state  that  the  use  of  "Peat  Charcoal"  for 
deodorising  night  soil  has  been  secured  under  a  Roysl  Patent, 
granted  to  me,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Irish  Amelioration 
Society;  which  I  hate  happily  been  the  instrument  to  establish, 
for  employing  and  advancing  the  sodsl  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry ;  and  which  Society  has  been  incorporated  under  a 
Royal  Charter,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  infentions  and  pri- 
vikfee  seeored  by  the  Patent,  and  for  amelioiating  the  petition 
of  the  lower  daases  of  Ireland. 

I  b^  leave  to  offer  to  the  Board  my  very  respeetftd  thanks 
tat  tiie  support  whidi  its  letter  has  given  to  the  measnre.  It  is, 
perh^pt*  impossible  that  a  more  desirable  step  conld  have  been 
taken  than  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Guardiins  of  the 
IrishPoortothepreparationof  Peat  Charcoal;  because  in  the 
direct  ratio  that  excretory  matter,  which  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced so  much  evil,  be  made  use  of,  as  it  now  may,  the  cost  of 
sapporting  the  poor  will  lessen,  the  production  of  food  may 
be  doubled,  and  the  labour  necessary  for  the  msnufscturing 
of  Chaieoal  for  Englsnd  will,  I  bdieve,  ere  long,  leave  to  the 
kindly  care  of  your  honoorable  board  only  the  sged,  the  maimed, 
■ad  bUnd. 

On  a  foirmer  ocouion Ihad  the  honour  tojeceive  your  oficial 
thaaka  for  the  plans  wUeh  yon  sought  firom  me  for  converting 
discaesd  potrtoea  into  a  wholesome  food,  and  whidi  I  had  the 
platinriof  canying  into  full  effect  eventually,  to  the  unani- 
mously certified  satisfartkm  of  the  Guardians  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  such  a  case,  without  any 
pecuniary  remuneration — ^therefore,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of 
mercensry  motives  now,  when  I  inform  you  that  the  use  of  peat 
charcoal  as  a  deodoriser  in  workhouses  will  be  an  infringement  of 
my  patent  and  subject  those  who  use  it  to  heavy  responsibility, 
unless  that  cfasnoal  be  obtained  firom  the  Irish  Amelioration 
Society.  I  fed  it  the  more  necessary  to  bring  this  fact  at 
once  before  you,  because  Sir  Robert  Kmie  in  his  letter,  trana- 
nittedwifli  that  of  your  Seoetaiy,  states:-^  The  property  of 
diareoal  to  abeorb  gases  and  odorant  vapour  has  long  been 
known."  Henee  it  may  be  assumed  that  I  wrongly  daim  the 
diemwtiy  of  the  powers  of  Peat  Charooal  as  a  deodoriser  of 
night  soil  and  feedant  matter,  in  combination  producing  the 
most  valuable  manure  known.  But,  in  reality.  Sir  Robert  is 
the  best  witness  I  cin  produce  to  prove  that  I  am  the  dis- 
coverer, therefore  the  patent  is  secure  to  accomplish  what  I 
trust  and  believe  it  will,  namely,  the  means  to  rescue  the  poor 
of  Irdand  firom  their  misery,  by  supplying  England  with  Irish 
PeatCharooaL 

Sir  Robert  Kane's  admirable  compiktion,  "  The  Industrial 
Resources  of  Irdand,''  perhaps  the  most  daborate  and  careful 
raumt  of  all  that  others  have  done,  not  only  as  regards  that 
country,  but  also  of  those  srts  and  sdenoes  which  bear  upon 
her  capabilities— offering  a  very  dictionary  of  all  the  things 
then  known  that  could  aid  and  hdp  her  on,  and  in  which  is 
eontaiaed  a  most  accurate  chapter  on  the  manures— does  not 
say  one  word  of  the  peat  charood,  dther  as  a  fertiliser  indivi- 
dusUy,  or  of  ezeretoiy  matter  by  itself,  nor  in  combination 
with  charcod— proving,  of  course,  that  none  of  the  "thousand 
and  one"  works  from  which  he  drew  his  store  had  published 
the  fiMts  I  have  brought  forward. 

Sir  Robert  doM  me  the  honour  of  ftating  **  that  the  reoep- 


tade  of  the  nightsoil  of  a  large  establishmcat  may  be  disin- 
fected, and  the  nuisance  of  foetid  arndls  removed  by  ehateoal, 
is  a  wdl-established  fbct."  His  publication  was  about  dx 
months  previous  to  my  first  on  the  subject  of  peat  diareoal  as 
a  fertiliser  (1845-6),  thcrefoie  he  fsirly  bean  witness ;  and 
what  I  have  since  suggested  and  practiMd,  his  book  will  prove 
was  not  set  forth  therein. 

If  ftirther  proof  be  required,  Mr.  Henry  Newton  of  Mpunt 
Leinster,  county  Carlow,  who  supplied  the  Peat  Chsrcoal  to 
the  Enniacorthy  Workhouie,  will  state  he  did  so  under  the 
directions  contained  in  my  publication,  and  from  the  several 
communications  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  with  him. 
He  will  teU  your  Board,  dso,  that  "Peat  Charcod"  xndivi- 
dually  is  an  admirable  fertiliser  for  any  crop ;  for  I  bdieve  he 
has  tried  it  on  aU  the  land  produces.  It  is,  in  liu^  the  natural 
manure  of  Irdand,  and  better  adapted  to  its  soil,  perhapa,  than 
any  otiier,  except  combined  in  proper  proportions  with  cxere- 
toiy  matter,  which  poesesses  a  fertilising  power  aa  yet  un* 
equalled. 

From  these  facts,  genUemen,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  use  of 
Peat  CharCod  in  the  workhouses  of  Irdand,  for  deodorising 
night-soil,  will  be  an  infringement  of  my  patent,  and  an  iajury 
reflected  on  "  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society,"  whose  object  is  to 
employ  the  people  in  making  that  materid  on  much  dieaper 
terms  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  manner  at  present.  The  so- 
dety,  will,  no  doubt,  happily  supply  the  workhouses  with  char- 
cod,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  wiH,  perhaps,  do  more  to- 
wards rdievmg  them  from  the  mdntenance  of  the  able-bodied 
paupen,  than  by  any  other  means  which  can  be  adopted. 

On  this  point  it  is  unneeessary  I  should  fiirther  trespass 
upon  your  Board,  but,  aa  other  points  have  been  raised  by  Sir 
Robert's  letter,  misoononved  by  him,  and  whidi  will,  no  doobt, 
lead  the  Guardians  astray,  it  is  esaentid  I  diould  draw  your 
attention  to  them. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  states,  **  What  is  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  disinfecting  of  excrements,  by  means  of  the  diarood 
is,  that  the  charcod  shall  be  used  before  it  baa  been  exposed 

any  time  to  the  air Hence  it  ia  indispenaable  for 

permanent  or  red  success  in  this  matter  to  prepare  the  char- 
cod in  the  loedity,  and  to  use  it  immediately  on  being  pre- 
pared." No  doubt  Sir  Robert  will  fed  happy  that  so  severe 
a  blow  wfll  not  fsll  on  the  "  Irish  Amdioration  Sodety,"  es- 
tablidied  to  makepeat  charcod  in  Ireland  to  be  nsed  in  Eng^ 
hind,  and  pud  for  by  English  money.  He  has  evidently  taken 
his  views  firom  those  chemied  publicationa  whieh  aasnme 
that  all  charoods  are  alike.  Tliis  ii  erroaeous.  Cliareod  of 
cod  has,  it  may  be  sdd,  no  deodorising  property  ;  ndther  his 
that  of  teak,  lignum  vitae,  and  such  woods»  whidi  I  fed  it  right 
to  state  to  your  Board,  as  one  of  the  Guardians  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  recommending  the  use  of  wood  charcoal.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  understood  also,  that  peat  charcod  ] 
the  property  of  deodoiisation  beyond  anything  yet  i 
and  that  it  ia  not  due  done  to  the  carbon  it  eontaias,  tat  aU 
carbons  do  not  deodorise.  The  diamond  is  the  purest  carbon, 
but  I  need  not  assert  that  her  Mqesty's  rsgalia  would  have 
little  effect  at  the  Ennisoevthy  workhouse. 

These  futs  are  of  such  vitd  conseqaenccb  both  to  England 
and  Irdand,  that  I  fed  obliged  to  dwdl  upon  them  to  your 
Board,  whose  object  is  not  slone  to  save  the  poor  from  starva- 
tion, but  to  save  them  from  the  workhouse. 

If  what  Sir  Robert  states  were  fret,  Iridi  peat  charooal 
would  be  useless  in  England ;  and,  ere  long,  London  done  will 
requite  perhaps  2,000,000  tons  a  year.  But  I  am  happy  to 
ssy  there  are  too  many  proofs  here  against  such  a  theory.  Tile 
peat  charcod,  with  which  all  my  many  trids  have  been  given 
before  (he  first  sdentific  men  of  the  cotuitry,  lay  for  4  m«ntln 
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in  a  heap,  in  an  open  atoie  at  Fort  Cryatal,  Dnblin ;  and  was 
then  tent  in  aacki  or  flour  baiiela  by  long  lea  to  London.  It 
wai  7  or  8  months  old  before  being  uaed.  There  now  liet 
ou  the  cooneil  table  of  France,  in  equal  parts.  Excrement  and 
Peat  Charooal,  intermiied  last  week  in  Paris  before  scientific 
men.  The  Chareoal  was  the  same  as  described,  sent  thither 
bj  common  carriage.  Peat  Charcoal,  exposed  to  a  damp  at- 
mospheM,  will,  perhaps,  take  up  26  to  80  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
but  even  then  it  will  effect  deodarisation.  I  fear  to  say  the 
fOf  small  proportion  which  accomplishes  this  happy  result, 
bat  what  I  have  set  forth  in  my  publication  has,  at  the  pro* 
portions  I  have  found  to  produce  the  best  manure  for  general 
purposes. 

I  csn  imagine  how  well  pleased  Sir  Robert  will  be  when  he 
tests  my  statements,  which,  no  doubt,  his  very  arduous  official 
dirties  have  hitherto  prerented. 

Wen  he  ri^t,  all  the  labour,  time,  and  money  expended  in 
the  otabhshment  of  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society,  would 
perhaps  have  been  an  utter  loss;  and  all  the  good  to  be  obtained 
by  the  amalgamation  of  trading  interest  between  England  and 


Ireland,  producing  the  circulation  of,  perhaps,  some  millions  of 
pounds  yearly,  amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor,  would 
have  been  frustrated. 

Pardon  me.  Gentlemen,  for  this  lengthened  communication, 
but  I  feel  from  my  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  cause  of  the 
poor  of  Ireland  is  yours  in  truth  and  feeling ;  and  that  aught 
which  tends  to  lessen  poverty,  where  so  much  exists,  wiH  gam 
your  willing  ear. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting to  the  Board,  if  desired  (free  of  any  charge)  plans  for 
the  privies,  &c.,  of  the  Workhouses.  Their  use  will  at  all 
times  preserve  those  places  free  from  the  slightest  offensive 
odour— the  effiect  of  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  produces  dis- 
ease, and  many  times  death. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respect,  gentlemen, 
your  IhithAil  servant,  Jabpbs  W.  Roobrs, 

Directing  Engineer 
to  the  Irish  Amdioration  Society. 
-^Dublin  Commenaal  Journal. 


HARLESTON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  club  held  on  the  21st  Nov.,  the 
mibjeot  for  diacnsaion  was  "J.  J.  Mechi's  address  to 
atMb  Club  upon  their  reaolntion  of  the  3rd  of  Oct., 
through  ^tn^  Mark  Lane  E»prB9M,  dated  the  22nd  of  Oct., 
1849.  The  following  resolution  was  nnanimonsly 
adopted:  "The  Harleston  Farmers'  Clnb  can  but  ap- 
predate  the  good  feeling  with  which  J.  J.  Mechi  has 
notioed  the  reaolntion  of  the  clnb,  as  reported  to  the 
Mark  Lane  Bxpreee,  And  as  mutoal  benefit  and  not 
lou  should  be  the  aim  of  all  bnsiness  operations,  whether 
agricnltaral  or  commercial,  they  consider  that  bringing 
an  vBremanerative  practice  into  comparison  with  an  as- 
funed  poaitlon  which  would  be  attended  with  more  /om, 
is  no  jnstificatxon  thereof." 

Although  J.  J.  Mechi  states  that  he  does  not  manure 
for  the  wheat  crop  beyond  £3  per  acre  with  guano,  rape- 
cake,  and  salt  (which  ,he  subsequently  infers  is  scarcely 
Builident),  the  dub,  in  defending  their  resolution  against 
the  system  of  planting  wheat  in  each  alternate  year,  can- 
not loae  sight  of  the  loss  of  J^150,  admitted  by  him,  in 
the  consumption  of  purchased  com,  which  must  be 
charged  to  one  of  the  wheat  crops.  Now,  taking  them 
at  40  acres  each,  there  would  first  be  all  the  ez- 
peoae  of  tilths,  rent,  tithes,  rates,  carting  the  uaual 
manure,  &c.,  inddent  to  the  cultivation  for  the  turnips 
or  tares  grown  by  him,  which  he  calculates  at  £h  per 
acre  beyond  the  value  of  the  turnips  or  tares  so  grown  ; 
which  jf  5  must  be  charged  aganist  the  wheat  grown  in- 
stead of  barley.  Then  would  foUow  the  jf  150  lost  by 
the  consumption  of  purchased  com,  and  the  £^  per  acre 
after  beans  for  guaso,  rape-cake,  and  salt  (20  acres 
equal  £W)  amounting  to  j^lO  (after  correctfaig  the 
error  in  the  price  of  meat  sold,  as  misunderstood  by  the 


introducer  of  the  question),  or  £b  5s.  per  acre  to  be 
charged  to  the  wheat  crop  following  the  beans  and  hay, 
as  the  latter  being  consumed  upon  the  farm  at  a  free- 
trade  price  would  hardy  defray  the  expense  of  rent, 
tithe,  rates,  tillage,  seed,  taxes,  &c. 

Thus,  if  they  take  the  wheat  at  4^  qrs.  per  acre  as  at 
first  presumed,  it  would  amount  to  23s.  4d.  per  qr.  upon 
the  entire  crop ;  and  if  the  seed  and  waste  be  taken  at 
three  bushehi  per  acre,  it  will  amount  to  268.  6d.  per 
qr.,  leaving  only  14s.  6d.  per  qr.,  or  £Z  per  acre,  being 
scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  for  rent,  harvesting,  and  de- 
living  to  market ;  and  nothing  to  spare  beyond  the  straw, 
chaff,  Aec.,  to  pay  for  labour,  tithe,  rates,  taxes,  bills, 
wear  and  tear  of  implements  and  horses,  management, 
interest  of  capital,  fte.  They,  therefore,  see  no  ground 
to  depart  from  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  Srd  Oct. 

Wm.  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  the  Strand,  then  introduced  the 
subject  of  Cattie  Insurance,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
working  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  losses  were  far  beyond  the 
amount  of  premium  reodved ;  showing  tiie  necessity  of 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of  insurance  to  secure 
the  stability  of  the  assodation.  And,  after  a  long  and 
interesting  discussion,  the  dub  adopted  the  foUowing 
resolution: — ''Mr.  Shaw  having  again  introduced  the 
subject  of  cattle  insurance,  produced  a  balance-sheet, 
which  shows  a  considerable  loss  upon  those  cattie  which 
have  been  insured  a  year ;  he  has,  therefore,  suggested 
such  an  increased  rate  as  appears  satisfactory  to  the 
club."  Francis  Dix. 

Wth  nrnth  2Zrd,  1849. 
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IMPROVEMENT    OF    OLD    LANDS    BY   GREEN    MANURING. 


Eight  years  ago,  I  tried  the  experunent  of  reno- 
vating a  worn-out  pasture-field  by  green-manuring, 
or  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops.  The  highly 
satisfactory  results  of  this  experiment,  and  the 
general  subject  of  improvements  by  this  system  of 
manuring,  were  so  freshly  brought  to  mind  yes- 
terday, in  strolling  over  my  field,  that  I  now  give 
you  my  experience,  together  with  a  brief  collection 
of  facts  and  principles  touching  the  matter,  from 
other  sources. 

The  field  which  I  experimented  upon  contains 
four  acres;  it  is  a  light,  thin,  sandy  loam,  and  is 
situated  upon  a  high  swell,  over  a  mile  from  the 
bam,  and  difficult  of  access  with  a  manure  cart. 
It  had  been  exhausted  of  all  fertility  by  successive 
and  injudicious  croppings  of  rye,  before  it  came 
under  my  management.  A  thin  herbage,  of  httle 
or  no  value,  would  show  itself  in  the  spring,  only 
to  be  followed  by  a  brown  and  roost  arid  appear- 
ance at  midsummer.  For  two  or  three  years,  I 
occasionally  passed  over  this  land,  thinking  that  the 
next  season  should  witness  some  exploit  for  its  re- 
novation ;  but  the  great  difficulty  that  continually 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  was,  how  to  commence 
an  improvement  where  there  was  no  possibility  of 
carting  on  any  fertilizing  substance,  at  a  reasonable 
expense.  I  finally  decided  upon  the  following 
course. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  the  little  vegeta- 
tion which  the  land  produced  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  it  was  nicely  turned  under,  and  the  field 
rolled.  I  was  quite  sure,  to  start  with,  that  the 
usual  depth  of  ploughing,  namely,  three  to  four 
inches,  by  which  the  skinning  process  is  made  fi- 
nally complete,  or  receives  its  full  6nisb,  had  been 
the  practice  here ;  and  I  therefore  put  the  plough 
in  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  in  order  to  expose  a 
surfiace  that  had  never  before  seen  the  day,  which 
was  thought  to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  first 
four  inches.  At  any  rate,  it  could  not  be  poorer. 
Three  pecks  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre,  were  sown 
upon  the  rolled  surface  and  harrowed  in.  The  crop 
was  permitted  to  ripen,  and  gave  an  average  yield 
of  eight  bushels  per  acre.  As  I  had  laid  a  plan  of 
operations  which  were  to  extend  through  more  than 
one  season,  and  as  I  wished  to  test  the  merits  of 
green  manuring,  I  concluded  to  take  off  whatever 
of  a  scanty  crop  the  land  would  naturally  produce, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  another  crop,  to  be  har- 
vested at  the  end  of  the  course.  Otherwise  I  should 
not  have  taxed  this  poor  old  pasture  with  a  grain- 
crop,  at  all. 


In  May  following,  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  was 
sown  on  each  acre,  and  when  the  crop  had  attained 
its  blossom,  it  was  turned  under.  A  heavy  chain, 
with  one  end  attached  to  the  plough-beam,  imme- 
diately forward  of  the  mould-board,  and  the  other 
to  the  off-end  of  the  evener,  lopped  down  the  tender 
buckwheat  stalks,  so  that  the  plough  covered  them 
up  pretty  well.  The  field  was  then  rolled ;  the  same 
quantity  of  buckwheat  again  sown,  and  the  crop 
managed  precisely  like  the  preceding  one.  Late  in 
September,  one-and-a-half  bushel  of  winter  rye  was 
so^Ti  to  the  acre.  The  following  spring,  the  rye 
presented  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  stood  so 
thick  and  heavy  upon  the  ground  that  it  required 
some  resolution  to  plough  it  under,  especially  when 
all  outsiders  were  pronouncing  it  an  improvident 
and  injudicious  procedure.  The  rye  was  turned 
under.  On  the  20th  of  June,  one  bushel  of  bock- 
wheat  was  again  sown  on  each  acre,  together  with 
grass-seeds.  It  is  risky  sowing  grass-seed  at  such 
a  season  of  the  year ;  but  it  was  wet  weather  at  the 
time,  and  we  had  a  sufficient  succession  of  showers 
through  the  summer  to  insure  a  good  ''catch"  of 
grass.  This  crop  ripened,  and  gave  an  average 
yield  of  18  bushels  per  acre,  being  an  increase  of 
over  100  per  cent,  over  the  first  crop.  It  is  entirely 
safe  to  say,  that  one-half  an  acre  has  produced  more 
value  in  feed  Since,  than  the  four  acres  did  previous 
to  ploughing  in  the  green  crops.  I  shall  never  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  similar  fields 
hereafter. 

A  number  of  interesting  communications  upon 
the  subject  of  green  crops  for  manure,  have  been 
published  in  our  agricultural  journals.  With  your 
permission  I  will  cite  the  following  interesting  facts 
from  two  of  them. 

In  the  9th  vol.,  N.  E.  Farmer,  W.  Buckminster, 
Esq.,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  states  that  in  May, 
1828,  he  ploughed  up  three-and-a-half  acres  of  poor 
pasture.  It  had  been  so  reduced  by  a  former  owner 
that  10  acres  did  not  afford  sufficient  pasturage  for 
one  cow  through  the  season.  Immediately  after 
ploughing,  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  to  the  acre  was 
sown,  and  in  six  weeks  the  crop  was  rolled  down 
in  the  direction  he  intended  to  plough,  and  then 
turned  under,  and  the  field  sown  as  before.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August,  the  second  crop  was  served 
like  the  first,  and  the  land  then  seeded  to  clover, 
herds-grass,  and  red-top.  The  next  season, 
the  field  was  mowed,  and  although  the  grass  was 
considerably  winter-killed,  it  yielded  a  ton  of  hay  to 
the  acre.    The  field  was  afterwards  pastured ;   and 
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he  never  had  any  pasture-^ound  yield  so  well  be- 
fore. He  thought  the  green  crops  improved  the 
land  as  much  as  a  good  dressing  of  manure. 

In  the  12th  vol.,  N.  E.  Farmer,  John  Kelley,  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  gives  an  account  of  remarkable 
crops  of  rye,  which  he  had  raised  by  the  use  of 
l^reen  crops  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  The  land  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made,  is  situated  on 
the  Merrimack  river;  the  soil  a  sand,  approaching 
to  loam  as  it  recedes  from  the  river.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  light  for  g^rass.  The  crops  found  most 
profitable  to  raise  on  it  were  winter-rye  and  Indian 
corn ;  the  crops  of  rye  ordinarily  yielding  8  to  12 
bushels,  and  of  corn  13  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

'ilie  land  on  which  he  raised  a  premium  crop  of 
rye,  in  the  season  of  1832,  had,  for  three  or  four 
years  previous,  been  planted  to  corn ;  and  owing  to 
the  extent  of  his  tillage  land,  had  not  received  more 
than  four  or  five  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  each 
season.  The  weed  commonly  called  charlick 
(charlock?) — which  very  much  infested  the  land — 
was  sufifered  to  attain  a  rank  growth  in  the  spring 
of  1 83 1 ,  and  about  the  20th  of  June  it  was  ploughed 
in.  Another  crop  sprung  up,  and  covered  the 
ground,  and  in  August  that  was  ploughed  in 
also.  A  third  crop  soon  appeared,  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  was  served  like  the  others. 
At  this  time  the  rye  was  sown  in  the  usual  manner, 
namely,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  was  ploughed,  the 
seed  sown  immediately  upon  the  furrows,  and  har- 
rowed in,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  was  completed. 
Sowing  the  seed  immediately  after  the  plough,  was 
considered  very  advantageous  to  the  crop.  The 
soil  then  being  moist,  caused  the  seed  to  spring  im- 
mediately, and  givs  a  forwardness  and  vigour  to  the 
plants,  which  they  ever  after  maintained.  The  next 
year,  1832,  the  rye  was  harvested  at  the  usual 
season.  The  land  contained  one  acre  and  thirteen 
rods,  and  jrielded  forty-six  bushels  and  three  pecks. 
A  field  of  four  acres,  similarly  managed  in  1828, 
gave  33i  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Kelly  remarked  that  experience  and  close 
observation  upon  the  management  of  green  crops 
had  convinced  him  that  three  things,  among  others 
that  might  be  more  obvious,  were  essential  to  a 
successful  result. 

First,  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  plough  used 
be  of  good  construction ;  second,  that  some  method 
be  devised  to  prostrate  the  crop  before  the  plough, 
or  it  would  not  be  covered  : — He  used  a  wooden 
roller,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  sixteen 
inches  long,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  plough  beam, 
in  a  frame  temporarily  put  on  for  the  purpose. — 
Third,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  plough  the 
land  soon  after  a  rain  (this  was  very  light,  sandy, 
land,)  while  it  is  moist,  or  the  plough  would  crowd^ 
the  furrow,  instead  of  turning  it  handsomely.      He 


also  considered  it  advantageous  to  roll  the  land,  af- 
ter each  ploughing. 

The  principles  by  which  lands  are  improved  by 
turning  in  green  crops  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  in  his  usual  happy  way.  I  cannot 
resist  an  inclination  to  quote  briefly  from  his  lec- 
tures : — 

"  llie  ploughing  in  of  green  vegetables  on  the 
spot  where  they  have  grown  may  be  followed  as  a 
method  of  manuring  and  enriching  all  land,  where 
other  manures  are  less  abundant.  Growing  plants 
bring  up  from  beneath,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend, 
those  substances  which  are  useful  to  vegetation, 
and  retain  them  in  their  leaves  and  stems.  By 
ploughing  in  the  whole  plant,  we  restore  to  the  sur- 
face what  had  previously  sunk  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  thus  make  it  more  fertile  than  it  was 
before  the  green  crop  was  sown. 

"This  manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss 
by  the  use  of  vegetables  in  the  green  state.  By 
allowing  them  to  decay  in  the  open  air,  there  is  a 
loss  both  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter ;  if  ihey 
be  converted  into  fermented  (farm-yard)  manure, 
there  is  a  largd'loss ;  and  the^ame  is  the  case  if  they 
are  employed  in  feeding  stock,*  with  a  view  to 
their  conversion  into  manure.  In  no  other  form 
can  the  same  crop  convey  to  the  soil  an  equal  cmount 
qf  enriching  matter  as  in  that  of  green  leaves  and 
stems.  Where  the  first  object,  therefore,  in  the  far- 
mer's practice  is,  so  to  use  his  crops  as  to  enrich 
his  land,  he  will  soonest  efifect  it  by  ploughing  them 
in,  in  the  green  state. 

"  But  it  is  deserving  of  separate  consideration, 
that  green  manuring  is  especially  adapted  for  im- 
proving and  enriching  soils  which  are  poor  in  vege- 
table matter.  The  principles  on  which  living  plants 
draw  a  part — sometimes  a  large  part— of  their  sus- 
tenance from  the  air,  have  been  discussed,  and  I 
may  presume  that  you  sufficiently  understand  the 
principles,  and  admit  the  fact.  Living  plants,  then, 
contain  in  their  substance  not  only  all  they  have 
drawn  up  from  the  soil,  but  also  a  great  part  of 
what  they  have  drawn  from  the  air.  Plough  in 
these  living  plants,  and  you  necessarily  add  to  the 
soil  more  than  was  taken  from  it ;  in  other  words, 
you  make  it  richer  in  organic  matter.  Repeat  the 
process  with  a  second  crop,  and  it  becomes  richer 
still— and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  limit 
beyond  which  the  process  could  no  further  be 
carried." 

I  would  never  depend  upon  green  manure  alone, 
on  land  that  I  intended  to  tax  with  grain  crops. 

*  The  manure  voided  by  an  animal  contains 
very  much  less  sohd  matter  than  the  food  it  has 
consumed.  For  every  100  lbs.  of  dry  fodder,  the 
horse  or  the  cow  will  give,  on  an  average,  46  lbs. 
of  dry  manure.    Lee.  18,  sec.  13. 
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Iq  such  a  case^  some  additional  saline  substances 
would  need  to  be  added^  which  this  system  of  ma- 
nuring could  not  supply,  in  order  to  support  those 
crops  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
possession  of  light  and  poor  sandy  or  gravelly 
lands  is  usually  attended  with  limited  means  for 
making  or  purchasing  manure ;  and  these  soils 
are  always  materially  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. 
It  has  therefore  been  my  impression,  for  years,  that 
were  I  to  become  the  owner  of  such  a  farm,  I 
should  use  green  crops  extensively,  in  connection 
with  other  manuring,  to  invigorate  my  poor  soil, 
and  supply  it  speedily  with  this  essential  material, 
vegetable  matter. 

In  the  case  of  worn  and  exhausted  pastures, — 
such  as  the  one  I  have  described, — which  are  level 


enough  to  plough,  and  where  a  good  portion  of  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle  remain  on  the  land,  a  resort 
to  green  manuring  will  doubtless  increase  and  per- 
petuate their  fertility.  In  my  immediate  vicinity, 
pasturage  is  worth  from  45  to  50  cents,  a  week  for 
each  cow.  If  my  pasture  ranges  were  five  or  ten 
times  larger  than  they  are,  I  could  readily  obtain 
these  prices.  With  me,  then,  a  considerable  outlay 
for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  these  lands  is 
judicious.  In  other  sections  where  the  various 
conditions  I  have  named  are  all  rights  I  would  con- 
fidently recommend  the  practice  of  turning  in  green 
crops,  as  a  cheap,  eflTectual,  and  speedy  method  for 
increasing  the  productiveness  and  profit  of  worn- 
out  pastures.— F.  HoLBROOK.  Brat(l€boro\  Vt., 
May,  1849. 


FORTY-DAYS' 


AIZE. 


Dear  Sir,— Among  many  of  the  projects,  both 
nationally  and  individually,  for  making  improve- 
ments in  trade,  manulisuitures,  and  agriculture — or, 
in  other  words,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  making  mo- 
ney"— is  one  lately  brought  forward  in  glowing 
terms,  both  by  pamphlet  and  advertisement,  as  a 
novel  species  of  foreign  grain  '*  of  quick  and  easy 
growth,  suited  to  the  climate  of  England,"  and  in- 
troduced under  the  attractive  title  of  "  Forty-days* 
Maize."  The  gentleman  who  has  thus  ushered  it 
into  notice  as  a  novelty,  describes  it  as  a  "  hybrid" 
species,  in  consequence  of  its  being  grown  as  a  cross 
between  other  qualities  of  the  same  species  from 
different  countries,  though  all  emanating  from  one 
original  stock  j  but,  without  quarrelling  with  the 
inappropriateness  of  the  term,  permit  me  to  say, 
"  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  discovery."  It  was, 
many  years  ago  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  at 
his  farm  in  Surrey,  and  there  tried,  for  some  years 
consecutively,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success ;  yet 
not  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  our  English 
husbandmen,  by  whom  it  was  sneeringly  called 
*'  Cobbett's  Corn." 

Having  had  some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cobbett, 
and  being  myself  somewhat  of  an  amateur  farmer, 
I  also  made  a  trial  of  the  seed  grown  by  him,  and 
grew  a  garden  crop  with  such  success  as  to 
convince  me  that,  if  sown  and  re- sown,  it  might 
be  eventually  naturalized  in  our  Southern  coun- 
ties. So  well,  indeed,  was  I  persuaded  of  its  value, 
that  I  drew  up  a  short  account  of  the  corn,  with  the 
intention  of  publishing  it ;  but  not  having  carried 
it  into  effect,  I  herewith  forward  to  you  the  manu- 
script. 

I  have  likewise,  this  year,  grown  the  seed  of  the 


Forty-Days'  Maize — some  of  it  in  a  sunny  comer 
of  my  garden,  and  the  remainder  in  an  open  un- 
sheltered spot ;  in  both  cases  without  any  additional 
manure  or  further  care  than  might  be  applied  to 
any  properly  cultivated  farm  crop,  and  upon  a  very 
heavy  soil,  not  well  adapted  to  its  growth.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  sheltered  com  produced 
large,  ripe  cobs  (some  of  which  I  have  sent  to  Mr. 
Pusey) ;  but  that  grown  in  the  open  ground  has  only 
partially  ripened,  and  the  cobs  are  of  inferior  size. 

There  is  also  this  very  serious  remark — ^that 
stems  produced  from  this  seed  yielded  only  each 
one  cob,  whereas  that  grown  from  Cobbett's  com 
gave  several.  The  price  of  the  seed  must  also  form 
a  strong  objection  to  its  general  adoption ;  as  the 
gentleman,  who  it  seems  has  brought  it  from  the 
Pyrenees,  deems  himself  entitled  to  charge  for  a 
pacquet  containing  about  three  pints,  and  only  suf- 
ficient for  the  sowing  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  the  sum 
of  no  less  than  half-a-guinea  I  while  a  bushel  of 
any  Indian  com,  of  apparently  the  same  sort,  can 
be  purchased  in  our  seed  shops  for  four  shillings  : 
thus  reminding  us  of  the  former  Cassarean  cabbage 
and  the  Talaveral  wheat,  by  the  sale  of  the  seed  for 
whose  growth  the  discoverers  so  largely  profited. 

The  corn  is  a  very  nutritive  food  for  cattle  of  all 
sorts,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  might  form  a  good 
preparation,  as  a  green  crop,  for  wheat;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  flattering  recommendation — ^'  that 
every  farmer  will  find  it  advantageous  to  have  maise- 
bread  in  his  house  and  at  his  table,"  Lam  persuaded 
that  it  will  never  be  brought  into  general  use  in  this 
country,  as  even  rye-bread,  though  far  superior,  has 
been  long  abandoned  by  our  peasantry.  Regarding 
the  assertion,  "  that  bread  from  pure  maize-flour, 
without  any  admixture  of  whcaten-flour,  is  the  sta- 
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pie  food  of  a  large  population  in  the  Baiqae  pro* 
vinces,  and  preferred  by  the  labourers  to  wheaten 
bread/'  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  hare  eaten  of  it  in 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  (where  the  flour  of  chest- 
nuts  is  also  made  into  bread)  and  that  it  is  both 
heavy  and  indigestible ;  but,  if  mixed  up  with  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  wheaten  flour,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered palatable.  Here,  I  belieye,  the  chief  use  made 
of  Indian  com  meal  is  by  the  cheap  bakers,  as  a 
profitable  adulteration  of  wheaten  flour. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,  truly, 
Woolwich,  Nov.  14  French  Burke. 


''  Indian  com,  which  has  lately  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  this  country,  is  not  indigenous  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  but  has  acquired  the  name  of  Bli 
de  Jiirquie,  by  which  it  is  generally  known  through- 
out the  continent— from  its  being  presumed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Jjevant  by  the  Mahome- 
tans after  their  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Some 
strong  reasons  have  indeed  been  adduced  from  the 
Scriptures  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  support  of 
his  supposition  that  it  came  originally  from  Sjrria ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  con- 
founded it  with  millet,  which  plant  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars resembles.  Whether  they  be  well-grounded 
or  not,  it  is  however  certain  that  it  was  found  in  its 
native  state  in  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus ;  for 
it  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pedro  Martyr — who 
was  a  cotemporary  of  his,  and  who  published  an 
account  of  the  first  voyage  immediately  after  its 
completion — as  being  commonly  grown  in  the  island 
of  Uayti,  and  there  called  Mais  j  or,  as  now  termed. 
Maize* 

"The  plant  springs  upwards  with  a  tall  and 
strongly-jointed  stem,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  with  'a  tassel'  of  nimierous  variegated 
flowers  containing  the  pollen,  and  performing  the 
functions  of  a  male  >  while  the  blossoms  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stalk  throw  out  long  pendulous 
filments,  called  'silks,'  which  are  impregnated 
by  the  pollen  falling  from  the  tassel.  These  female 
flowers  produce  from  two  to  dve  ears — or,  as 
they  arc  usually  termed, '  cobs'— varying  from  six 
to  ten  inches  in  length,  and  by  f  of  an  inch  to 
double  that  sise  in  diameter ;  around  which  the 
com  is  closely  piled  in  rows,  bearing  frequently 
more  than  500  grains  :  differing,  however,  in  size, 
from  that  of  a  small  tick-bean  to  that  of  a  flattened 
pea ;  and  in  colour,  from  a  bright  orange  to  a  very 
pale  yellow,  stahied  in  some  instances  with  dark 
red,  but  producing  a  farina  of  the  same  sort,  much 
resembling  that  of  wheat. 

"  The  interior  of  these  cobs  is  a  pithy  substance 
enveWped  within  delicate  but  strong  folds  of  a  silky 


covering,  termed  the  husk,  which  serves  as  a  com- 
plete protection  to  the  grain ;  and  the  leaves,  though 
not  numerous,  are  very  broad.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries it  grows  to  a  great  siae,  and  the  varieties  are 
perhaps  as  numerous  as  those  of  wheat ;  though, 
in  America,  they  are  solely  distinguished  aa  the 
'  yellow,  or  goldoui'  and  the  '  white,  or  flint-corn' 
— meaning  the  early  and  the  late  species.  Either 
kind,  however,  requires  the  full  heat  of  our  warm- 
est summers,  and  botanists  describe  the  plant  as 
bong  incapable  of  being  regularly  brought  to  per- 
fectio^i  in  any  country  of  Europe  farther  north  ^an 
the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  The  seeds  of  the 
sort  which  has  beeA  introduced  into  England  under 
the  name  of  '  Cobbett's  Cora/  were  however  ob- 
tained from  the  province  of  Artois,  in  France,  which 
lies  nearly  parallel  to  our  southern  counties ;  but 
the  plant  is  a  dwarf  species,  the  height  of  which 
does  not  exceed  four  feet  on  good  land ;  neither 
does  it  usually  produce  more  than  three  cobs,  nor 
the  ear  attain  the  length,  or  produce  an  equal  num- 
ber of  grains,  though  the  com  is  of  the  full  size  of 
the  maize  grow^  in  a  warm  climate.  The  fibres  of 
the  root  spread  equally  around  to  the  extent  of  full 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 
ground. 


na  h 


r\o^, 


"Fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  cut,  which,  together  with 
the  above  description,  we  have  taken  from  a  work  en- 
titled 'British  Husbandry,' published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  forming 
a  series  intended  for  the  Fanner's  Library,  is  a  draw- 
ing of  the  plant  in  a  state  of  maturity ;  and  Jig,  2 
represents  a  cob,  or  ear  of  corn,  when  stripped  of 
its  husk. 

"Thesoil  best  suited  to  Indian  Com  is  afriable  loam, 
and  it  is  found  in  foreign  countries  to  succeed  bet- 
tex'  on  Hght  lands  than  hi  those  which  are  clayey. 
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Last  year,  however,  we  ^have  known  a  large  crop 
of  it  grown  upon  heavy  clay ;  but  the  land  was  dug, 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  was  by 
that  operation  rendered  more  pervious  than  it  could 
have  been  by  common  ploughing.  Cobbett,  indeed, 
who  has  made  some  large  experiments  upon  its 
growth,  says,  '  that  a  tolerably  good  crop  would 
certainly  succeed,  in  numerous  cases,  on  land  much 
too  poor  to  yield  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  even  a  good 
crop  of  barley,  oats,  or  rye  ;*  yet  in  that  assertion 
we  think  he  is  mistaken,  for  other  accounts,  from 
countries  where  it  is  grown  extensively,  and  under 
climates  more  favourable  than  this,  say,  that  it  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  manur#,  and  on  poor  land 
does  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

"  Cobbett  describes  two  modes  of  sowing :  one  by 
dibbling  in  hills  four  feet  every  way  apart — '  which 
may  be  formed  by  ploughing  longways  and  cross- 
ways  ;'  the  other  by  drilling  the  corn  in  rows  at  the 
Scime  distance. 

"  In  the  first  method,  if  the  land  be  not  previously 
dunged,  the  manure  may  be  laid  in  the  hills,  which 
are  marked  out  by  the  plough,  and  at  every  cross- 
ing a  hole  is  made  with  the  hoe,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  around  which  five  or  six  seeds  are  placed 
at  the  depth  of  less  than  two  inches,  and  the  earth 
is  drawn  upon  them  by  the  hoe ;  taking  care  that  it 
be  free  of  clods,  and  merely  pressed  down  by  the 
back  of  the  hoe,  or  lightly  trodden.  This  mode  is 
therefore  nearly  similar  to  that  of  dibbUng.  The 
planting  in  hills  he,  however,  only  recommends  with 
reference  to  the  larger  species  of  com,  which  is,  in 
this  climate,  of  hazardous  growth ;  though,  in  warm 
countries,  it  is  grown  in  conjunction  with  root 
crops  planted  between  the  rows;  in  which  manner 
we  have  seen  maize  and  pumpkins  extensively  cul- 
tivated together  in  Portugal  and  many  parts  of 
Spain."    History  of  British  Husbandry. 

In  the  second  mode,  which  is  that  best  adapted 
to  the  dwarf  species,  he  advises  the  seeds  to  be 
drilled  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  sown  at  distances 
not  exceeding  six  inches  from  each  other ;  which, 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Peninsula, 
where  the  distance  between  the  rows  rarely  exceeds 
three  feet,  unless  intermediate  crops  be  grown :  and 
the  plants  are  never  allowed  to  stand  at  less  than  a 
foot  apart.  This  is,  indeed,  the  least  space  to  which 
they  should  be  allotted ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  plant 
growing  to  the  size  which  it  attains,  and  bearing 
the  chief  portion  of  its  produce  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  should  have  air  and  room  to  expand. 

The  time  of  sowing  is  during  the  latter  end  of 
April  and  the  month  of  May;  but,  as  the  weather 
is  then  precarious,  and  a  slight  frost  might  prove 
very  injurious,  perhaps  a  more  judicious  mode  would 
be,  to  sow  the  seeds  in  well-prepared  beds  at  differ- 


ent times  during  the  spring,  and  to  set  out  the 
plants  in  the  first  week  or  by  the  middle  of  June. 
The  act  of  transplantation  should,  however,  be  care- 
fully performed  by  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  dibble,  or  with  the  manner  of 
planting  out  cabbages.  The  sprouts  should  be  cau- 
tiously heaved  out  of  the  bed  with  a  spade,  and  the 
earth  which  adheres  to  them  should  not  be  shaken 
ofiT.  They  should  be  immediately  carried,  in  a  shal- 
low covered  basket,  to  the  planter,  who  ought  to 
reject  those  which  appear  weak,  and  set  them  in 
holes  of  not  more  than  two  to  three  inches  deep, 
taking  care  to  fix  the  roots  well  in  the  ground,  and 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  which  surround  them 
with  loose  mould.  They  should  also  be  afterwards 
wetted ;  and  this  should  be  repeated  every  second 
or  third  day  until  they  strike,  and  show  an  appear- 
ance of  vigour. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  land  being  previously  well  manured 
and  brought  into  a  state  of  nearly  garden  tilth ; 
after  which  the  mode  of  management  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :— When  the  plants  have  got  to  the  height  of 
about  three  inches,  the  first  hoeing  should  be  given, 
to  clear  the  ground  of  weeds ;  and,  when  they  have 
reached  a  few  inches  higher,  it  should  be  stirred  to 
a  good  depth,  either  with  the  spade  or  plough,  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  stems  of  the 
plants  ?  which  should  then  be  earthed  up,  in  order 
to  support  and  furnish  them  with  fresh  food.  About 
the  middle  of  July  the  plant  will  probably  be  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high ;  and  then  a  second 
strring  should  be  given  to  the  ground,  approaching^  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  soil,  again  earthing  up  the 
stalks  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  land.  Before  that  is  done,  however, 
the  plants  should  be  "  suckered  :'*  as  thus — they 
each  send  forth  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  stem 
two,  three,  or  more  shoots  or  suckers ;  and  these 
must  be  pinched  clean  out  of  their  sockets  :  for,  if 
not,  they  will  start  again,  ami  weaken  the  crop : 
they  amount  to  but  littie  in  bulk ;  but  as  they  sltc 
excellent  food  for  cows,  they  will  pay  for  the 
labour. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  September  the  plants 
are  "  topped,"  which  is  rendered  necessary  when 
the  tassel  has  performed  its  functions  by  shedding 
its  pollen  upon  the  female  flowers  beneath ;  and  is 
performed  when  the  tassel  is  withered  by  cutting 
ofiT  the  top  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  or  some 
short  distance  above  the  lateral  cobs  which  spring 
from  the  stem.  The  workman  then  strips  off  the 
blades,  thus  leaving  the  cobs  to  ripen  divested  of 
leaves ;  and  the  herbage  thus  obtained  is  greaUy 
relished  by  all  sorts  of  cattie  when  given  to  them 
in  a  green  state,  or  even  when  made  into  hay. 
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The  harvesting  of  the  ears  does  not  take  place 
until  sometime  in  Novemher,  when  the  grain  is 
quite  hard;  and  may  be  further  deferred  until  dry 
weather,  as  the  cob,  being  enveloped  by  its  husk,  is 
secure  from  the  effects  of  rain,  or  the  shedding  of 
the  com  by  its  being  over-ripe.  The  operation  is 
performed  by  stripping  the  cobs  by  hand,  down- 
wards, off  the  stems,  instead  of  twisting  them  off; 
after  which  they  are  carried  to  the  bam  to  be  husked, 
the  stalks  being  then  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and 
used  as  fuel. 

The  "husking"  is  done  by  women  and  children, 
who  are  seated  round  a  large  heap  with  a  basket 
before  them,  into  which  they  throw  the  ears,  which 
are  afterwards  carried  to  the  corn-crib— which  is  a 
little  granary  formed  of  open  rails  fixed  upon  stad- 
dles,  with  a  well-covered  top;  and  the  husks  are 
secured  in  sacks,  to  be  used  for  the  stuffing  of  mat- 
tresses. In  America,  however,  it  is  made  a  scene 
of  merriment  by  the  neighbouring  families,  who 
assemble  together  to  enjoy  a  "  husking  frolic,"  of 
which  Mr.  Cobbett  gives  this  humorous  descrip- 
tion : — '*  They  collect  together  to  husk  farmer  Jo- 
nathan's com  to-night,  and  former  Bbenezer's  to- 
morrow-night, and  so  on ;  for  it  is  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face,  that  twenty  families  would  do 
the  same  work  in  twenty  nights,  each  sticking  to 
their  own  com.  Long-headed  farmers  know  that 
they  would  not  stick  to  it,  and  therefore  they  resort 
to  this  system  of  frolic ;  for  young  women  and  their 
sweethearts  do  not  think  about  toping,  and  yet 
there  must  be  something  to  amuse,  something  to 
prevent  the  mind  from  entertaining  the  gloomy  idea 
that  this  is  work.  The  red  ears  come  very  oppor- 
tunely to  answer  this  purpose ;  for  the  man  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  fall  upon  a  red  ear  is  enti- 
tled to  a  kiss  of  any  of  the  girls  which  he  pleases  ; 
and  If  a  girl  finds  a  red  ear,  she  must  submit  to  be 
kissed  by  some  one  of  the  males  of  the  party.  So 
that  there  is  a  constant  looking  out  for  these  red* 
ears,  and  a-laughing  and  joking  upon  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  success  of  the  parties  who 
happened  to  get  them.  In  the  case  of  my  com, 
however,  where  the  proportion  ofredearsis  greater 
ten  to  one  than  it  is  in  the  American  com,  this  ami- 
able regulation  must  not  be  adopted ;  for  it  would 
be  a  frolic  indeed !  There  would  be  nothing  but 
kissing,  which  is  by  no  means  what  the  farmer  aims 
at,  when  he  assembles  his  congregation  of  buskers. 
Nevertheless,  and  so  it  would  be  found  upon  expe- 
rience, the  frolic  system  is  a  good  one ;  the  privi- 
lege of  kissing  might  be  modified.  '  Modified  !* 
exclaims  the  bouncing  dairy-maid  :  '  what  do  you 
mean  by  modified !  you  were  young  yourself  once.' 
Yes,  yes;  but  lips  cannot  last  for  ever." 


The  separation  of  the  com  from  the  pith  of  the 
cob,  or  "  shelling  it,"  is  usually  effected  by  fixing  the 
blade  of  a  strong,  though  blunt,  knife  across  a  tub, 
and  scraping  the  cob  lengthwise  across  it  with  both 
hands,  until  the  grain  falls  into  it ;  but  it  may  be 
done  nearly  as  well  by  putting  the  ears  into  a 
sack,  and  thrashing  them  with  a  short  flail  or  a 
stick. 

Cobbett  estimates  the  produce  of  the  crop  as  high 
as  100  bushels ;  and  there  have  been  several  in- 
stances of  experimental  crops  lately  reared  in  this 
country  having  reached  70  and  even  90  bushels  per 
acre.  This,  however,  can  only  be  expected  upon 
rich  soils,  well-manured  and  cultivated ;  for  it  ex-* 
ceeds  the  average  grown  upon  good  land,  under  the 
favoured  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  we 
should  rather  bound  our  expectations  within  about 
60  bushels.  This,  however,  is  a  very  large  pro- 
duct :  and  if  wo  consider  that  the  weight  of  the 
grain  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  wheat,  and  that 
its  quality  is  more  nutritive  than  that  of  either  bar- 
ley or  oats^  besides  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  straw 
of  a  more  valuable  sort  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  com,  we  must  admit  that,  if  it  can  be  brought 
into  the  common  rotations  of  our  farm-crops,  of 
which  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  our  Mid- 
land and  Southern  Counties,  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  great  acquisition  to  the  husbandry  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  uses  to  which  the  com  is  applicable  are  va- 
rious ;  'the  flour  is  very  white,  and  makes  good 
bread  when  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
that  of  wheat:  otherwise,  though  palatable  and 
nutritious,  it  is  heavy.  It  is  also  consumed  through- 
out North  America,  in  different  preparations  of 
cakes  and  porridge,  under  the  names  of  "  Mush," 
"  Hominy,"  and  *'  Samp ;"  and  the  green  ears  are 
commonly  brought  to  table  either  roasted  or  boiled^ 
in  which  state  the  grain  much  resembles  that  of 
young  peas.  To  pigs  and  poultry  it  is  noltonly  very 
fattening,  but  is  found  to  impart  a  superior  degree 
of  flavour  to  their  flesh.  The  blades  of  straw,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  besides  being  given  to  cat- 
tle, are  very  generally  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
as  the  stuffing  for  mattresses ;  not  quilted  like  the 
hard  palliasses  under  our  beds,  but  placed  loose  in 
the  covering,  the  centre  of  which  is  slit  open  to  al- 
low the  chambermaid  to  insert  her  hand  and  spread 
it  evenly ;  in  which  way  it  is  both  very  elastic  and 
cleanly.  Both  the  pith  of  the  cobs,  the  roots,  and 
the  stems  make  a  good  fire :  and  in  all  these  modes 
we  think  that,  even  if  not  generally  introduced  into 
our  farms,  it  may  in  many  sheltered  situations  be 
employed  with  advantage  as  a  green  crop. 
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GLEANINGS    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

(ConHnued,) 


28.  Poa/eriilis  (Fertile  meadow-graM).— This  ipecias 
IB  a  natiTe  of  GermaDj ;  it  thriyes  best  when  sown  with 
other  gnaaea.  The  latter-math  contaiDS  more  nntritiTe 
matter  than  it  does  at  the  time  of  flowering ;  this  is 
owing  to  Its  sending  forth  a  sncoession  of  flowing 
culms,  till  it  is  stopped  by  frost.  Schroder  says  it  is 
not  nnfreqnently  met  with  in  rich  meadows  in  Germany ; 
and  Sir  Hnmphrey  Dary  has  shown  that  its  nutritiTe 
matter  consists  of  mocilUgo  65,  siocharine  matter  6,  and 
extractive  matter  7 =78.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  particn- 
larly  fond  of  this  grass.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning 
of  July.  Sinclair  says,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  the 
produce  from  a  sandy  loom  was  15,654 lbs.  per  acre. 
The  produce  of  the  latter-math  was  4,764 lbs.  per  acre. 
This  grass  deserves  a  place  in  all  mixtures  for  rich 
pastures ;  and  for  irrigating  meadows  it  stands  amongst 
the  first. 

29.  Po€  nemoralia  (Wood  meadow-grass).— This 
species  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding,  the 
fbrmer  bemg  fbnnd  in  rich  meadows,  and  our  present 
snbjeot  in  woods ;  and  in  fiust  the  only  species  of  onr 
native  Pok  that  is  found  in  such  situations.  It  is  rather 
a  deUoate*looking  plant ;  it  springs  esrly,  but  the  pro- 
dooe  is  inoonsidenble  conparad  to  that  of  many  others, 
yet  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  mixture  for  permanent 
pasturage,  particularly  under  the  shade  and  drip  of 
trsss.  Sinclair  says,  and  we  have  observed  the  same 
thing  ourselves,  that  just  before  it  begins  to  flower  (that 
is,  the  cultivated  plant)  it  is  frequently  attacked  by  the 
disease  termed  rwt;  yet,  in  cloudy,  moist  seasons,  the 
disesse  is  less  severe,  being  more  confined  to  its  leaves. 
According  to  Sinclair's  experiments,  at  the  time  of 
flowering  the  produce  from  a  brown  loam  was  9,188  lbs. 
per  acre ;  it  flowers  about  the  middle  of  June,  a  peren- 
nial. 

30.  Poa  e<Btia  (Blue  alpine  meadow-grass).— This 
spedes  is  a  true  alpine  grass,  found  only  in  the  high 
mountains  of  Scotland.  We  are  not  aware  of  its  having 
been  found  fai  Wales.  It  produces  seed  in  abundance, 
and  is  easily  cnltiTatod  on  soils  of  an  intermediate 
quality  as  to  moisture  and  dryness;  but  as  far  as 
experiment  in  an  agricultural  point  bare  been  car- 
ried with  respect  to  this  truly  beautiiul  grass,  it  is 
supposed  to  bo  possessed  of  no  excellence  to  re- 
commend it  in  the  mixtures  of  pasture-grasses ;  yet 
when  cultiyated  in  rich  soils,  in  gardens,  it  becomes  very 
luxuriant  and  succulent.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  prove  a  useful  grass  in  mixture  for  mountainous 
pasturage  for  sheep,  where,  we  believe,  it  has,  as  yet, 
never  been  tried ;  therefore  we  recommend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Highland  fiurmers.  It  may  be  as  vrdl 
to  remark  that  this  Pom  eMte  is  the  Poa  gUmeom  of  some 
botanists.  It  is  found  in  flower  about  (he  middk  of 
June,  and  a  perennial. 


31.  Oiyeeria  aquaiiea,  Sm.f  PoaaqtMHea,  JB.  B.; 
Hydroehloa  Aquatiea,  Nor,  (Water-meadow  gnaa.)— ' 
Such  are  the  names  by  which  this  very  eommon  grass  is 
known  botanioally ;  but  why  one  name  is  not  as  good  as 
three  we  cannot  imsgine ;  but  such  is  the  case  with  many 
more,  as  most  botanical  authorities  must  have  a  name  of 
of  their  own  fabrication.  This  grass  is  generally-  met 
with  in  ditches  and  pools,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  oeoa- 
sionally  attaining  the  hdght  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  aaao- 
ciating  with  ^miMfo^iifietff.  Curds,  hi  ''  Flora  liOn- 
dbiensis,''  says  it  forms  a  chief  part  of  the  riohea  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  other  oonnties. 
In  the  Isle  of  Ely  we  are  informed  it  is  out  when  about 
three  or  four  feet,  dried  and  bound  up  hi  bundles,  and 
stacked  in  a  greenish  state,  so  as  to  oause  it  to  beat 
slightly,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  much  improved  -,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  used  for  thatching  out-houses,  and 
even  cottages :  yet,  when  cut  young,  as  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely  and  other  places,  it  is  an  excellent  food  for  cows ; 
horses  will  eat  it  also.  Sinclair  says :  "  I  offered  a  bun- 
dle of  the  grass  to  a  horse  that  was  grsiing  on  a  field  of 
white  clover;  the  animal  ate  it  with  seeming  relish, 
taking  a  bite  of  the  clover,  and  then  another  of  tb»  Poo 
oquoiiea  alternately,  till  the  whole  of  it  wu  ooninmed/' 
lliat  this  grass  can,  and  ought  to  be  eultivaled  on 
higher  ground,  we  are  perfootly  satisfied  (that  ia,  in  irri- 
gated meadows)  ;  in  which  plaoss  it  will  prove  a  valvaUe 
grass,  as  it  can,  from  its  rapid  growth,  be  eat  at  least 
three  times  in  the  year  without  iignry  to  it ;  for  cattle  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  by  cutting  it  hito  chsflf.  It 
is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  July,  and,  according  to  Sn- 
clair's  experiments,  at  the  time  of  flowering  the  pro- 
duce from  a  tenacious  clay  was  126,596  lbs>  per  acre ; 
and  the  best  season  for  sowing  the  seeds  is  in  the 
autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe :  it  may  also  be  pro- 
psgated  by  its  creeping  roots,  but  this  is  a  very  alow 
process. 

32.  Poo  eomproooa  (Flat-stalked  meadow  grass).— 
Shiolair  says,  '*  If  the  produce  of  this  grass  vras  of 
greater  magnitude,  it  would  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grasses,  as  it  produces  foliage  eariy  in  the  spilag, 
of  stronger  nutritious  power  tlian  most  other  grasaaa." 
Some  writers  have  recommended  it  on  poor  soils,  bat 
the  produce  is  very  deficient,  yet  better  herbage  is  every- 
where obtained.  It  is  only  in  com  Adds,  when  cattie 
are  turned  in  to  glean  all  fragments  that  remain  after  the 
removal  of  the  crop,  that  it  disappears  with  the  rest, 
which  system  of  husbandry  cannot  be  too  much  con- 
demned, for  the  land  ought  to  be  hi  such  order  that  such 
plants  ought  not  to  exist  there;  but  it  is  a  system  adopted 
in  almost  every  county  hi  England  that  we  have  been  m. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Stndair,  "  at  the  time 
of  flowering  the  produce  from  a  gravelly  soil,  witii  ma- 
nure, was  3,403  lbs.  per  acre."    The  roots  of  this  grass 
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penetnts  to  a  ooniaderable  depth.    A  natiTe  of  Britaiii ; 
and  a  perennial. 

33.  Elymtu  arenariua.^Tbu  grass  U  called  the  sngar- 
cane  of  Britain.  Sir  H.  Davj  eays  it  containa  one-third 
of  ita  weight  of  fogar :  yet,  in  iti  natnral  or  growing 
state,  it  is  not  toached  by  cattle,  no  donbt  owing  to  its 
coarseness ;  yet,  when  cnt  up  like  chaff  and  given  to 
them,  it  ia  readily  eaten,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
food :  he  also  recommenda  it  to  be  cat  up  and  steamed 
with  other  food,  lliis  gnm  ia  only  found  by  rivers, 
pools,  and  the  sea  shore;  its  creeping  matted  roots  binding 
the  sands  and  penetrating  the  encroaohmeDt  of  the  sea, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  in  many  places  employed  in 
Britain,  and  extensively  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Sinclair,  on  a  clayey  loam 
the  prodnoe  at  the  time  the  seed  was  ripe  was  43,5601bs. 
per  acre.  He  also  says  that  the  culms  are  produced  ui 
small  numbers  when  cultivated  on  a  clayey  loam,  or  on  a 
sandy  soil.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  saccharine 
matter  ia  afforded  by  the  culms  of  this  grass,  which 
must  render  the  hay  made  of  this  grass  very  nutritious. 
It  is  a  native,  and  a  perennial. 

34.  JSlymuM  Sibericut  (Siberian  lyme-grass).— This 
grass  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but  of  Siberia,  and  a  very 
coarse  one ;  and,  though  it  produces  an  abundant  crop, 
it  IB  oomparatiTely  of  little  value,  which  is  produced 
rather  late  in  the  spring.  Although  termed  a  perennial, 
it  is  not  so  permanent  in  its  duration  as  some  others — 
in  fact  it  is  called  an  annual  by  some  authors.  It  has 
more  the  habit  of  the  rye-grass,  and,  like  them,  it  is 
better  fitted  Ibr  alternate  husbandry  than  for  permanent 
pasturage ;  and  the  soil  best  adapted  for  its  cultivation  is 
such  aa  are  of  a  firee  texture :  on  wet  or  tenacious  soils  it 
will  not  answer.  According  to  the  ' '  Hortus  Kewensis' ' 
it  was  cultivated  in  1758  by  Mr.  Philip  Miller ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Sinclair  the  prodace  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  from  a  rich  sandy  soil,  was  16,335  lbs. 
per  acre*    It  flowers  in  June. 

35.  Blywnu  ffctUeuhiui  (Pendent  lyme-grass).— -In 
an  agricnltiue  point,  this  grass  is  hardly  wortJiy  of 
notice.  Even  as  an  agent  for  curbing  the  driving  lands 
it  is  inferior  to  £.  aienarius  (No.  33),  its  foliage  and 
strsw  being  mndi  weaker :  nor  do  the  roots  trail  so  far, 
or  obtain  so  firm  a  hold  in  the  soil.  In  the  young 
state  the  spike  ic  erect  i  advancing  in  age,  it  becomes  bent 
about  the  middle,  parallel  with  the  horizon ;  and  finally 
the  terminatmg  joints  become  pendent.  A  mortification 
seems  to  take  place  at  the  geniculattons,  which  turn  yel- 
low, periah,  and  fall  off  in  succession.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Curtis  was  the  first  to  distinguish  this  gran  (E. 
geniculatus)  from  £.  arenarius  (No.  33).  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  a  native ;  flowering  in  July.  According  to  the 
esperimenta  of  Sinclair,  the  produce  from  a  sandy  loam 
at  tbe  time  of  flowering  was  20,4I81bs.  per  acre. 

36.  Briza  media  (Common  quaking-grass).— lUs  ele- 
gant little  plant,  which  delights  in  our  climate,  is  well 
known;  in  ftot  there  is  scarcely  an  indigenous plsnt 
more  genersUy  known.  The  child  loves  it  from  its  sim- 
plicity, its  prettfaiess ;  and  in  a  more  adult  age  there  are 
found  those  who  admire  it  firom  its  elegance,  its  spiculse 
'*  trembling  at  the  xephyr's  whispering  breath,''  and  as- 


sociate it  with  fairer  flowers  to  ornament  the  bouquet. 
Dr.  Withering  observes  "  that  if  the  seed  be  carefully 
dissected  with  a  fine  lancet  the  young  plant  will  be  found 
with  its  leaves  and  roots  perfectly  formed."  In  an  agricul- 
tural point,  this  grass  is  deserving  of  our  attention  aa  being 
a  grass  which  thrives  best  in  very  poor  and  inferior  soils 
(although  it  is  found  hi  damp  and  rich  soils  at  times), 
yielding  more  nutritious  matter  than  any  other  grass 
found  on  such  inferior  soils.  According  to  Sinclair,  the 
produce  at  the  time  of  flowering,  from  a  brown  loam, 
was  9,5281bs.  per  acre.  The  latter-math  produced 
8,1671b8.  per  acre.  It  is  eaten  by  horses,  oows,  and  sheep. 
These  merits  demand  attention ;  and  though  it  is  unfit, 
comparatively,  for  rich  permanent  pasture,  yet  for  poor 
sandy,  and  also  for  poor  tenacious  soils  where  improve- 
ment in  other  respects  cannot  be  sufficiently  effected 
to  fit  them  for  the  production  of  the  superior  grasses, 
our  present  subject  will  be  found  of  value.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  a  perennial. 

37.  Aira  ccespiiota  (Tufted  hair*grass.)*-Amidst  all 
our  marsh  grasses  Aira  coespitosa  claims  a  primal  station, 
and  necessity  alone  compels  the  hard-fed  animal  to  crop 
it  as  food,  and  then  chiefly  the  younger  and  less  pungent 
shoots.  This  plant  is  generally  to  be  considered  as  a 
water-loving  plant,  being  mostly  to  be  found  in  those 
hollows  where  water  is  retaioed  after  the  winter  rains,  but 
yet  it  is  met  with  upon  the  driest  hills.  In  Scotland  no 
plant  is  ao  universal  to  all  situations  aa  this  grass.  Na^ 
ture  seems  to  have  armed  tbia  tufty  hair-grass  for  reasons 
quite  unknown.  Were  its  virtues  snob  as  might  serve 
for  the  pasturage  of  an  animal  it  would  daim  some  ea- 
teem,  as  the  foliage  ia  abundant,  and  the  plant  com- 
monly the  only  vegetable  that  has  escaped  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  bug  stagnation  of  water.  It  therefbre 
beoomes  the  business  of  the  agriculturist  to  extirpate  this 
grass  aa  soon  as  possible,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
unsightly  appearance  in  meadows  and  paaturss,  but  be- 
cause they  occupy  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  best 
soil,  which  should  be  producing  more  valuable  grsaaes. 
The  best  manner  of  doing  this  in  our  opinion  (fbr  on  tfaia 
subject  every  former  and  labourer  haa  hia  own)  is  to  root 
them  fairly  out  with  a  large  hoe  or  mattock,  luch  for  iA« 
stance  that  is  used  for  grubbing  up  furse,  stirring  the 
ground  with  a  fork,  and  sowing  some  seeds  of  the  stronger 
and  quicker  growing  grasses,  such,  for  instance,  as  Nos. 
2,  3, 4,  &c.  If  this  Aira  exists  in  parks  the  best  re- 
medy is  unquestionably  to  pare  and  bum  the  whole  of 
the  f  urisoe,  then  dndn  it  with  deep  and  shallow  draini, 
pulverising  the  surfisoe,  and  then  re-sow  it  with  a  pro- 
per mixture.  Although  this  grass  is  deprived  of  a  place 
in  the  list  of  agricultural  plants  used  aa  the  food  of  nan 
or  beast,  yet  it  may  be  advantageoualy  sown  in  covers 
for  game,  particularly  near  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshy 
places,  which  are  frequented  by  some  of  our  rarer  fowl 
game,  as  Soolopacidae,  Anatidae,  &c.  To  finish  our  re- 
marks on  this  grass,  we  may  add  that  it  is  known  in 
many  country  placea  aa  hassock-grass,  bull's-faoe,  &c. 
According  to  Sinclair's  experiments,  the  produce  at  the 
time  the  seed  was  ripe  firom  a  strong  tenaoiona  day  was 
10,2091bs.  per  acre.  It  flowers  in  July. 
(lb  be  eantwuedj 
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PLACING    PIPE    TILES    IN    DRAINS, 


Sir,— In  your  very  useful  publication  of  the  10th 
October,  you  have  given  extracts  from  the  evidence 
of  Robert  Neilson,  Esq.,  before  the  Court  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  "  land  draining." 

I  observe  that  Mr  Neilson  very  properly  objects 
to  draining  with  small  pipes,  for  the  reason  that 
unless  they  are  laid  in  collars,  or  very  carefully 
placed  in  the  clay,  a  small  pipe  is  very  apt  to  get 
out  of  place,  and  thereby  effect^ally  stop  the 
drain. 

I  have  myself  experienced  this  difficulty;  and 
having  also  had  to  contend  with  dishonest  work- 
men, who  wilfully  displaced  the  pipes  at  the 
moment  of  packing,  I  was  led  to  contrive  a  method 
of  rendering  this  displacement  impossible.  I  have 
ever  since  continued  to  use,  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  following  simple  but  effectual  plan : — 

Take  a  straight,  round  rod,  of  dry  ash,  seven  feet 
in  length,  reduce  it  in  diameter  until  the  pipes  you 
are  using  will  thread  on  to  it,  except  the  last  nine 
inches,  which  must  be  left  stouter.  It  will  be  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  rod  to  a  less  diameter  than 
the  bore  of  the  pipe,  as  many  pipes  are  not  quite 
straight. 

Next  take  a  bent  scythe  handle,  and  to  the  lower 
end  of  it  fasten  on  a  circular  sheet-iron  socket,  nine 
Inches  in  length,  and  terminating  in  an  eye,  to  take 
a  hook;  the  socket  to  be  of  the  diameter  of  the  short 
end  of  the  rod :  set  it  at  right-angles  to  the  scythe- 
handle,  and  pointing  from  its  convex  bend. 
Through  this  iron  socket  or  tube,  and  inwards,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bent  handle,  pass  the  ash  rod, 
the  stout  end  of  which  will  join  it  firmly,  and  pre- 
vent its  passing  quite  through ;  the  scythe  handle 
will  then  be  in  the  position  of  bending  over  the 
rod. 

On  the  rod  so  fixed  thread  six  pipes,  when  three 
inches  of  the  rod  will  remain  uncovered;  lower  the 
whole  into  the  drain  by  means  of  the  bent  handle, 
passing  the  three  inches  of  uncovered  rod  into  the 
last  pipe  laid  in  the  drain.  Leave  the  six  pipes  and 
the  machine  as  they  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
and  pack  them  down  firmly  with  the  material  exca- 
vated from  the  drain,  even  to  ramming  or  treading 
it  in,  for  it  is  impossible  to  displace  the  pipes  by  so 
doing. 

Having  packed  them  tightly,  withdraw  the  ma- 
chine by  means  of  a  long  cord  previously  hooked 


to  the  eye  in  the  socket,  standing  at  some  distance 
up  the  drain ;  thread  on  six  more  tiles,  and  proceed 
as  before. 

If  there  should  be  such  a  bend  in  the  drain  as  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  rod,  an  old  tarred  rope  of  the 
requisite  diameter  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  the 
drain  is  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  get  into,  but  it  is 
necessarily  more  tedious. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  deep  draining,  either  in 
farming  or  engineering  operations,  if  intended  to  be 
either  permanent  or  economical. 


Bath,  Nov.  5. 


I  am,  sir,  &c. 

W1LLIA.U  M*Adax. 


SKETCH  OF  THB  IMPLBHBNT  RBFSBBBO  TO  BT 
MB.  M'ADAH. 


4  PBBT. 


-North  British  Agriculturist. 
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LABOUR     AND     THE    POOR. 


THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 
Bucks,  Berks,  Oxpoad^and  Wiuts. 

The  low  physical  condition  which  I  hare  depicted  as 
the  nnfortonate  lot  of  ninc-tentha  of  the  labouring  poor 
in  Wiltshire,  of  fire- sixths  of  them  in  Berks,  and  of  the 
great  bnlk  of  them  in  Bucks  and  Oxford,  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  amongst  them  of  a  high 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  attainment.  Start- 
ling as  may  have  been  the  disclosures  made  in  reference 
to  the  household  accommodation,  the  wages  and  diet  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  they  will  not  be  found  to  be 
more  so  than  the  revelations  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  which  it  is  now  my  painful  doty  to 
make.  I  hare  no  desire  but  one  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  that  ia  to  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale.  My 
object  ia  to  conduct,  as  impartially  as  possible,  the 
branch  of  this  extensive  inquiry  which  has  been  com- 
mitted  to  my  hands,  leaning  neitiier  towards  nor  against 
tlie  poor,  but  dealing  fairly  by  all  classes  concerned,  and 
relating  only  what  I  have  myself  witnessed,  or  that  of 
the  existence  of  which  I  have  had  the  most  ample  proof. 
The  reader  may  be  both  shocked  and  astonished  at  what 
I  shall  relate,  but  not  more  so  than  I|myself  have  been 
on  finding  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  relate  it. 

In  what  I  have  heretofore  said  in  regard  to  the  physi 
cal  circumstancef  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  I  have 
carefully  guarded  against  its  being  supposed  that  there 
were  no  exceptions  in  the  four  counties  in  question  to 
the  picture  drawn  of  their  miserable  condition.  These 
exceptions  do  exist,  scattered  over  these  counties  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  being  most  numerous,  per- 
haps, in  Buckingham,  and  least  so  in  Wilts.  But  they 
are  but  mere  exceptions,  after  all,  the  description  which 
I  have  given  of  their  physical  lot  being  applicable  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  labourers  in  all  tlie  four  counties.  To 
the  sketch  which  I  am  about  to  draw  of  their  condition, 
intellectually  and  morally,  the  exceptional  I  regret  to 
say,  are  stiU  rarer  in  them  all.  I  shall  first  consider 
them  in  reference  to  their  intellectual  state,  treating  this 
branch  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
the  present  and  the  prospects  of  the  rising  generation. 

Of  the  intellectual  training  of  the  present  generation 
of  labourers  little  need  be  said^indeed,  little  can  be 
said  of  that  which  has  scarcely  an  existence.  We  hear 
much,  of  the  want  now  of  a  proper  educational  system 
for  the  poor ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
present  time  and  that  which  is  just  passed,  that  whilst 
now  something  is  being  done,  however  imperfect  that 
may  be,  there  was  then  little  or  nothing  effected  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders.  There  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  the  counties  under  consideration  about  120,000 
adults,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  either  themselves 
engaged  in  ont-door  agricultural  work,  or  are  dependent 
upon  Uton  so  employed.    Of  these  bow  many  can  read 


or  write  .>     The  question  is  more  aptly  put  by  framing 
it,  how  few  can  read  or  write  ?    A  clergyman  in  Berk- 
shire, who  had  been  for  eleven  yeara  in  his  parish,  in- 
formed me  that  hi  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  parties 
whom  he  married  could  not  sign  their  own  names.     It 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  this  everywhere,  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  like  their  physical  comforts,  has  been 
more  left  to  the  benevolence  and  caprice  of  individuals 
than  it  has  been  largely  and  comprehensively  cared  for 
by  the  state.    Here  and  there  yon  meet  with  endowed 
schools  and  other  appliances  of  education,  the  exiitence 
of  which,  for  many  yean  past,  is  traceable  either  to 
private  munificence  or  to  local  bounty,  and  the  result  of 
which  has  been  to  illumine,  with  a  few  feeble  rays,  in 
their  different  localities,  the  intellectual  gloom  which 
surrounded  them.    But  for  these,  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance amongst  this  class  of  our  countrymen  would  be 
universal  and  supreme.     Tbb  may  be  denounced  as  a 
strong  assertion,  but  its  strength  is  that  of  truth.     He 
who  doubts  has  but  to  examine  for  himself,  and  I  care 
not  into  which  of  the  four  counties  he  goes  for  this  pur- 
pose,  for  either  of  them  will  furnish  him  with  abundant 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement.    The  mental 
degradation,  so  characteristic  of  the  labouring  class  in  tlie 
countiej,  does  not  arise  from  their  want  of  intelleetural 
parts,  but  from  the  absence  of  tuition  and  instruction. 
These  same  parties,  when  they  remove  into  a  large  town, 
or  a  manufacturing  district,  display  an  acuteness  and 
aptitude,  which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  others  more 
favourably  situated  from  their  youth,  is  in  striking  con- 
trast  with  their  previous  intellectual  torpidity.     Nor  are 
thode  who  live  in  the  larger  rural  towns  so  stolid,  or  so 
intellectually  inert,  as  those  who  inhabit  the  villages,  or 
live  detached  in  the  more  thoroughly  ruralized  districts. 
It  is  amongst  them  that  ignorance  has  so  completely  es- 
tablished her  dominion,  and  has  so  long  swayed  her 
sceptre  undisturbed,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  even  the  vestiges  of  intelligence  in  the  countenances 
of  the  people.    Their  intellectual  range  is  as  limited  as 
is  the  horizon  of  the  mariner  when  in  the  deep  trough 
between  two  heavy  seas.    Their  perceptive  powera  are 
feeble,  for  their  opportunities  of  observation  are  few. 
Their  stock  of  acquired  or  communicated  knowledge  is 
in  all  cases  small^in  some  it  has  scarcely  an  existence. 
Unfortunate  though  it  be,  it  Is,  nevertheless,  true,  that 
the  greatest  mental  activity  that  they  display  is  in  gene- 
ral in  the  exercise  of  cunni  ng  and  tiie  punuit  of  vice. 

So  far  even  as  the  routine  of  their  daily  labour  is  con- 
cerned, their  knowledge  is  not  always  sufficient  There 
are  some  who  work  intelligently,  others  who  work  me- 
chanically, and  the  number  of  the  mechanical  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  intelligent  workmen.  The  little 
knowledge  which  they  possess  as  a  class  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  round  of  their  occupations.  They  can 
weed  well,  and  hoe  well,  and  do  the  ordinary  work  of 
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harvest  well,  bat  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  can 
plomgh  weU.  There  are  operations  in  the  practical  con- 
duct of  husbandry  which,  to  the  superficial  observer , 
appear  to  be  merely  mechanical,  for  which  multitudes  of 
them  are  incompetent.  But,  however  limited  their 
knowledge  may  be  in  many  cases,  even  of  the  different 
branches  of  their  own  occapation»  the  lange  of  their  in- 
telleotual  acquirement  is,  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten, 
bounded  by  that  occupation.  They  may  or  may  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  display  acuteness  and  intelligence  when 
3rou  question  them  in  oonnectioa  with  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, but  when  you  transoend  the  line  of  their  own  pur- 
suits, and  endeavour  to  make  them  follow  you  beyond 
it,  they  beeome  confused  and  bewildered ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  whidi  may  have  previously  irradiated 
thehr  countsnances,  is  superseded  by  a  vacancy  of  aspect 
which  it  is  distressing  to  contemplate.  I  speak  now  not 
of  all,  but  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  in  the  four  counties.  They  have 
grown  up  at  their  daily  tasks  witiiout  anything  like  pro- 
per intellectaal  culture,  and  are,  both  in  their  mental 
darkness  and  moral  obliquities,  a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
nation,  and  livfaig  monuments  to  its  educational  short- 
eomings.  We  vent  our  indignation  upon  the  Carolinian 
planter,  who  takes  positive  steps  to  prevent  the  light  of 
education  from  dawning  upon  the  darkened  soul  of  his 
slave.  But,  if  we  have  not  exactly  followed  his  example 
with  regard  to  the  rural  hbourers,  we  have,  at  all  events, 
refrained,  as  a  people,  firom  extending  to  them  those 
means  of  enlightenment  whidi,  as  a  people  alone,  we 
could  afford  them.  It  is  not  this,  that,  or  the  other 
dass  that  is  to  blame,  but  the  nation  at  large,  which  has 
too  long  consigned  to  the  chance  efforts  of  individuals 
and  localities  the  all-important  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion. The  consequence  is,  that,  to  this  day,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lower  orders  are  utteriy  ignorant  of  the 
veriest  elements  of  instruction— an  intellectual  destitu- 
tion of  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  examples  may 
be  found  within  the  counties  in  question.  I  haTe  spoken 
to  hundreds  of  them,  and  tested  their  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  their*  sodal,  moral,  and  religious 
duties,  and  found  them  generally  with  notions  of  mo- 
rality lax  and  undefined--with  their  knowledge  of  the 
obligations  of  society  towards  them  as  limited  ai  that  of 
thehr  duties  towarda  sodety ;  and  with  ideas  upon  reli- 
gion, in  many  cases  too  crude  and  too  fantastic  to  be 
very  efficacious  In  the  practical  regulation  of  their  lives. 
But  for  them  there  is  no  better  prospect  held  out,  so  far 
at  least  as  regards  their  intellectual  improvement.  They 
must  toil  away  listlessly  and  mechanicaDy  as  tiiey  have 
ever  toiled,  and  die  as  ignorant  as  they  have  lived.  But 
there  is  hope  for  the  generation  that  is  to  succeed  tiiem 
at  their  avocations.  For  them  more  is  being  done  than 
was  done  for  their  Cithers,  and  I  propose  now  to  inquire 
into  the  means  actually  in  operation  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  to  ascer- 
tain  how  for  we  are  in  this  respect  atoning  by  our  present 
exertions  for  our  past  neglect. 

Nothmg  b  more  difficult  than  to  obtahi  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  educational  machinery  of  an  English  county. 
This  may  sound  odd,  but  there  is  a  very  obvious  reason 


for  it.  Were  education  with  us  a  matured  and  general 
system,  extending  on  a  uniform  plan  to  every  comer  of 
the  land,  its  appliances  in  one  munidpal  sub-division 
would  be  but  the /ac  timile  of  those  in  another,  and  in- 
deed of  those  ui  all.  Thus  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
one  has  only  to  acquahit  himself  with  the  educational 
apparatus  of  any  one  school  district  to  become  master  of 
the  whole  plan  of  education  throughout  the  state.  Each 
district  is,  it  this  respect,  but  the  repetition  of  its  neigh- 
bour. But  in  England  our  whole  system  of  public  in- 
struction is  ragged  and  incomplete.  In  noparticQlar 
district  has  the  system  pursued  any  necessary  relation  to 
that  followed  in  actjoming  districts.  Schools  which  are 
common  to  one  locality  may  or  may  not  be  found  in 
another,  but  the  machinery  at  work  in  each  is  not,  as  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Prussia,  part  and  parcel  of  one 
grand,  comprehensive,  and  national  scheme.  The  efforts 
made  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  district  in  behalf  of  po- 
pular instruction  are  more  or  less  isolated  and  mdepen- 
dent,  havmg  no  direct  or  necessary  identity  with  any 
great  educational  operation  homogeneous  to  this  country. 
So  essentially  local,  incomplete,  and  diqouited,  is  our 
whole  system,  that  not  only  can  one  not  predicate  upon 
his  knowledge  of  what  is  gofaig  on  in  one  county  an 
assertion  to  the  proeeedings  in  snother  a^joinhig  it,  but 
the  same  may  also  be  said  as  regards  contiguous  parishes. 
Next  to  the  inspectors  of  schools,  whose  duty  it  is  to^ 
acquaint  themselves  tiioroughly  with  the  educational  ap-* 
pliances  of  their  respective  districts,  one  would  expact 
that  the  parties  most  likely  to  be  weU  informed  onmdk 
a  subject  would  be  the  recent  rural  clergy,  fiat,  aran 
from  them,  the  mformation  to  be  derived  is  scanty  and 
imperfeot.  They  know  what  is  being  done  in  their  own 
parishes ;  but  they  are  not  necessarily  mformed  of  what 
is  bebgeffscted  in  the  same  duaction  elsewhere.  lam, 
therefore,  compelled  to  present  to  the  reader  not  a  da- 
tailed,  buta  very  general  picture  of  what  is  bemg  done 
for  the  promotion  of  popular  instruction  in  the  comtifls 
now  under  consideration. 

Baffled  in  my  endeavours  to  obtahi  very  explicit  infor- 
mation from  those  resident  on  the  spot,  I  betook  myadf 
to  offidal  records,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  ftrniish 
me  frith  the  intelUgenoe  which  from  other  sources  I  hav« 
been  unable  to  obtain.  But  hero  again  I  was  iitp 
pointed,  for  on  referring  to  the  reports  presented  to  tiM 
Education  Committee  of  the  Priry  ComcU  for  iht  jmr 
1847-8,  by  the  different  inspectors  of  schools  ti>rongka«t 
the  kingdom,  I  found  that,  vrhilst  they  oaannuioatad 
some  hiformation,  tiiey,  too,  left  much,  vary  sanch,  to 
speculation  and  ooiijecture.  And  thia  may  be  as  ittinf 
an  occasion  as  may  present  itsdf  for  aUuding  to  the  man- 
ner in  whidi  the  public  aro  actually  mlried  by  aaaaa  %t 
the  **  Blue  Books*'  pubUthed  by  authority  of  PisiliaBUBt. 
In  conducting  this  investigation  yonr 
have  necessarily  very  firequentiy  to  refer  to  i 
and  bulky  tomes  of  parliamentary  literatare.  Bnt  it  ao 
happens  that  some  of  them,  although  ostensibly  fmik* 
lished  for  general  information,  aro  so  propared  at  t»  be 
convertible  vritii  accuracy  only  to  official  purpoees*  In 
this  category  aro  the  important  returns  in  oonatetion 
with  the  poor.    Lookhig  into  these  retoras,  Iba  pablie 
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vMOd  be  led  to  mkr  that  from  1,800,000  to  2,000,000 
of  people  were  paupen  in  the  regular  receipt  of  relief, 
in  other  words,  that  erery  seTen  EnglishmcD,  in  addition 
to  sapporting  themeelTes,  had  to  find  the  means  amongst 
tiwm  of  supporting  an  eighth.  Thousands  hate  recoiled 
with  horror  from  this  appalling  statement,  and  have  been 
led  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  when,  be- 
bering  that  already  one-eighth  of  the  population  were 
regular  paupen,  they  saw  that  pauperism  was  still  rapidly 
oa  the  increase  amongst  us.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these 
retams  were  prepared  more  for  the  Poor-law  Board  than 
for  the  public.  And  in  preparing  them  the  practice  is,  if  a 
"Ban,  Crom  the  sickness  of  his  wife  or  any  of  his  children,  is 
iodnoed  to  apply  for  aid  and  receives  it  from  the  work- 
hoaae,  to  put  him  and  his  whole  family  down  as  paupers 
leoeivtn^  relief.  If  the  family  consbted  of  nine,  this 
tnnsMrtioa  woald  add  nine  to  the  list  of  those  returned 
u  paapers.  Nay  more,  if,  some  time  afterwards,  a  se- 
cond application  were  made,  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  complied  with,  the  nine  would  count  up  again,  thus 
■Baking  eighteen  to  be  added  to  the  number  to  be  re- 
tomed  as  poor.  And  this,  when  the  reality  may  be  that 
Bflither  the  man  nor  any  of  his  family  can  justly  be  rec- 
koned amongst  the  dass  called  paupers.  So  far  as  they 
|D,  the  returns  of  the  sdiool  inspectors  are  curious,  in  - 
tcRrtng,  and  Taluable ;  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough, 
,  affinr£ag  but  an  incomplete  picture  of  an  imperfect  sys- 
toB.  One,  for  instance,  states  that  the  schools  under 
iupectiom  in  his  district  are  282  in  number.  This  may, 
or  it  may  not,  imply  that  that  is  the  whole  number  liable 
to  httpeeiiom.  Again,  he  states  what  proportion  of  them 
receive  grants  from  the  Committee,  and  what  from  the 
iMds  of  the  Treasury.  So  fu*  as  these  grants  are  con- 
cerned the  return  is  sufficiently  perfect,  provided  the 
■mber  of  schools  given  comprises  all  liable  to  inspec- 
tioo.  But  a  portion  of  the  number  given  consists  of 
•efaoels  which,  not  having  received  any  grants,  have  ne- 
verthelats  **  invited  inspection.''  But  we  are  not  in- 
formed whether  or  not  there  are  other  schools  which, 
•et  haviag  reotavod  grants,  have  not  invited  inspection, 
or,  if  any,  how  many.  There  is  no  record  whatever  of 
the  prifate  aehools  in  the  district,  and  yet  it  is  essential 
thst  we  should  know  whst  is  being  done  by  private  ef- 
forte  to  anabte  us  to  approoiate  all  that  is  being  done  in 
any  localafy  for  education.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
r  of  these  private  schools,  and  of  the  number  at- 
[  them,  at  least  should  not  be  given.  They  form 
an  ifeoB  fai  the  FBtuns  presented  to  other  Governments, 
sad  are  neoessary  to  enable  us  to  compare  our  educa- 
tlenal  syatem  with  that  of  other  countriM.  In  the  re- 
tana,  for  inatanee,  asade  to  the  Government  of  Connec> 
tieat,  the  private  aehools  are  as  carefully  enumerated  as 
are  those  of  a  poblio  description.  Again,  when  in  this 
MOM  rsport  ^formation  is  given  as  to  tho  number  of 
cfaiUfuo  m  attendance,  and  their  eges,  it  is  confined  to 
l&oohooboftheSSa.  The  only  way  in  which  one  can 
eene  al  the  wMa  number  of  children  attending  these 
lehoals,  is  by  laboriously  adding  together  whole  pages  of 
tabolstad  staristka,  each  page  containing  at  least  two 
dom  oqI— ant  of  figurea  1  Again,  the  inspector  within 
wheie  dislriot  OjUMI  foils,  tells  that  in  that  county 


there  are  33  schools  liable  to  inspection,  but  not  a  woid 
Li  there  about  private  schools  in  the  whole  report.  The 
inspectors  in  this  are  not  to  blame,  as  in  all  probability 
they  were  instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  schools  of 
a  particular  class.  It  is  the  whole  system  which  is  to 
blame,  which  seems  to  be  as  imperfect  in  its  separate 
parts  as  it  is  as  a  whole.  And  with  regard  to  the  33 
schools  in  Oxford,  we  have  no  general  results  given  us. 
For  these  we  must  wade  through  a  fresh  succession  of 
statistical  tables  similar  to  those  alluded  to— a  task  from 
which  a  mind  ordinarily  constituted  recoils  with  horror. 
Nor  is  there  any  uniformity  in  the  plan  on  which  the  se- 
veral reports  are  drawn  up.  In  fact,  we  are  so  much  in 
the  infancy  of  our  educational  career  as  a  nation,  that 
tho  department  superintending  it  seems  yet  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  deal  properly  with  the  subject  I  repeat 
it,  therefore,  that  these  reports  convey  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  machinery  actually  employed  in  the  work  of  po* 
pular  instruction  in  England.  The  r^orts  on  the  pa- 
rochial union  schools  are  more  complete  and  satisfoctory ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  we  are  left  to  grope  compara- 
tively in  the  dark  in  reference  to  a  subject  so  all 'impor- 
tant as  that  of  public  instruction. 

Imperfect  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  they  neverthe- 
less serve  to  show  how  utterly  defective  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  is.  Many  are  led  away  by  what  has 
recently  been  done  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  both 
of  a  public  and  private  nature,  into  the  belief  that  the 
business  of  popular  instruction  has  now  attained  at 
least  a  respectable  footing  in  this  country.  But  this  is 
a  mistake  which  a  very  little  observation  will  suffice  to 
dissipate.  What  has  been  done  to  give  rise  to  such  a 
belief?  The  public  grants  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  swelled  from  £ZOfiOO  to  somewhat  upwards  of 
;^100,000  per  annum.  This  is  consolatory,  but  it  is 
still  trifling  as  compared  with  what  is  being  done  else- 
where in  the  same  sacred  cause.  The  private  efforts 
which  have  been  made,  particularly  amongst  some  of  the 
dissenting  bodies,  have  been  on  a  most  munificent  scale ; 
but  they  have  been,  more  or  less,  confined  to  particular 
districts  of  the  country,  the  rural  districts,  as  a  wholCf 
having  participated  but  very  little  in  their  advantage.  In 
numerous  parishes  in  the  country  districts  the  dissenters 
have  scarcely  a  footing ;  in  others  they  are  too  feeble  and 
too  poor  to  take  any  effective  measures  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  That  which  has  been  done,  both  of 
a  public  and  of  a  private  nature,  in  this  country,  falls 
far  short  of  the  mere  publio  provision  made  for  educa- 
tion in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Continent,  and  in  al- 
most all  the  states  of  the  American  Union. 

The  number  of  schools  for  which  public  provision  has, 
to  some  extent,  been  made  in  Wiltshire,  is  only  68,  be- 
ing one  school  for  every  3,800  of  the  population.  In 
Oxford  the  number  is  only  33,  being  but  one  school  for 
every  4,900  of  the  population.  In  Berks  itia  still 
lower,  being  only  25,  which  gives  but  one  school  for 
every  6,200  of  the  population.  The  precise  number  in 
Bocks  is  not  given ;  but  giving  that  county  as  its  pro- 
portion the  average  number  of  the  other  three  counties, 
that  proportion  would  be  about  36  schools,  or  one  for 
every  4,500  of  the  population.    This  will  give  us  for 
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the  four  counties  but  162  schoolfl,  or  one  for  every  4,420 
of  their  aggregate  population.  Let  us  compare  this  with 
what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  The  latest  returns  which 
we  have  in  reference  to  education  in  Holland  are  those 
of  1846.  In  that  year  there  were  in  Holland  3,214 
schools  for  a  population  of  about  3,857,000  souls,  being 
one  school  for  about  every  950  of  the  population.  Bat 
of  this  number  639  are  returned  as  ''private  schools," 
and  165  as  schools  on  "  special  foundation,"  leaving 
2,410 as  the  number  of  the  ''public  parish  schools." 
Now,  taking  these  alone  as  the  schools  for  which  public 
provision  is  made,  we  have  one  school  for  every  1 ,600  of 
the  population.  In  Prussia,  during  the  same  year,  the 
number  of  elementary  and  other  public  schools  amounted 
to  upwards  of  25,000,  which  for  a  population  of 
16,000,000  gave  one  school  for  about  every  650  people. 
The  contrast  to  our  own,  presented  by  the  educational  sys- 
tem established  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  still 
more  striking.  In  New  York,  the  population  of  which 
is  about  3,000,000,  the  number  of  common  public 
schools  is  about  10,000,  being  one  for  every  300  of  the 
population.  In  Connecticut,  again,  there  is  one  school 
for  about  every  250  of  the  population.  Of  Canada  I 
cannot  speak  with  the  same  degree  of  exactness,  having 
no  returns  from  the  province  before  me ;  but  this  much 
I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge,  that  in  Canada 
West  an  ample  and  a  munificent  provision  has  been 
made  for  popular  instruction  as  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  Union.  As  compared,  therefore,  with  the  public  pro- 
vision made  for  education  in  the  four  counties  In  ques- 
tion, we  find  that  that  made  in  Holland  is  at  least  three 
times,  that  m  Prussia  nearly  seven  times,  that  in  New 
York  fourteen  times,  and  that  in  Connecticut  seventeen 
times  as  ample  as  it  is  in  these  counties. 

The  educational  macMnery  of  the  state  of  Connecticut 
furnishes  the  most  striking  example  of  what  may  be 
done,  when  a  people  is  in  earnest,  for  the  promotion  of 
public  instruction.  Although  its  population  is  but  about 
one  forty-fifth  part  that  of  England  alone,  its  revenue 
arising  from  the  school-fund,  and  available  for  the  pur- 
^oses  of  education  for  the  year,  is  nearly  one-fourth  as 
great  as  the  sum  last  voted  for  education  by  the  British 
Parliament.  There  are  in  the  state  about  1 ,660  common 
schools,  attended  by  about  90,000  children,  being  one 
school  for  about  every  sixty  children.  In  New  York, 
again,  the  lowest  municipal  sub-division  is  the  school 
district,  of  which  there  are  somewhat  upwards  of  10,000 
in  the  state.  Each  district  has  its  common  school,  the 
area  of  the  district  being  in  the  great  minority  of  cases 
not  more  than  four  square  miles,  generally  forming  a 
square  the  length  of  whose  side  is  two  miles.  The  school  is 
planted  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  so  that  few  of 
the  children  in  the  state  are  two  miles  removed  from 
a  place  of  public  instruction.  There  is  at  present  one 
school  for  about  every  70  children.  Instead  of  a  school, 
for  which  public  provision  appears  to  have  been  made, 
in  the  four  counties  in  question,  for  every  four  square 
miles,  we  have  but  one  for  every  22^  square  miles  ;  and 
instead  of  there  being  one  school  for  every  60  or  70 
children,  we  have  hi  these  counties  but  one  for  1,090, 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.     In  making  these  com- 


parisons, I  have  in  all  cases  excluded  from  my  calcula- 
tions such  schools  as  are  more  strictly  of  a  private 
nature. 

Were  the  schools  thus  established  in  the  four  counties 
as  perfect  and  efficient  as  they  might  be,  a  great  deal  of 
good  might  be  effected  by  162  schools,  in  addition  to 
private  institutions,  amongst  a  population  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  extending  over  an  area  of 
from  three  to  four  thousand  square  mUes.  But,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  they  are  wofnlly  deficient  as  re- 
gards those  appliances  with  which  they  should  be  libe- 
rally supplied.  Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  county  in 
its  educational  aspect,  we  find  that  the  combined  ma- 
chinery at  work  consists  of  the  national  schools,  British 
schools,  diocesan  schools,  sometimes  connected  with  the 
National  Society,  and  at  other  times  not;  endowed 
schools,  private  schools,  and  the  schools  of  parochial 
unions.  Of  these  the  British  and  private  schools  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  active  and  efficient.  The 
national  and  diocesan  schools  are,  in  many  cases,  perfect 
in  their  organization,  adequate  in  their  machinery,  and 
efficient  in  their  operation.  But  both  the  national  and 
the  British  schools,  which  are  the  chief  recipients  of  the 
public  money,  and  particularly  the  former,  are  in  too 
many  instances  deplorably  wanting  In  what  is  essential  to 
constitute  a  good  elementary  school.  Some  of  the  na- 
tional schools  are  but  caricatures  of  a  proper  educational . 
establishment.  To  say  nothing  of  inadequate  accommo- 
dation, or  of  their  deficient  supply  of  books,  apparatus, 
&c.,  they  are  in  the  character  and  attainments  of  dieir 
teachers  lamentably  behind  what  they  should  be.  Many 
of  them  are  able  men,  not  only  well  educated,  but  also 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  art  of  communicating  thehr 
knowleJge  to  others.  But  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
them  who  are  rigid  disciplinarians  and  honest  in  their 
efibrts  to  do  their  duty,  but  who  are  each,  neverthdesi, 
a  species  of  intellectual  fossil,  fi&r  behind  as  regards  the 
knowledge  of  the  day,  and  utterly  unprepared,  either  by 
education  or  antecedent  habits,  for  the  important  and  by 
no  means  easy  task  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  yoong. 
For  these  and  for  other  reasons,  to  which  I  shall  here- 
after advert,  the  education  acquh«d  in  these  achoola  is, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  most  imperfsct  kind.  The  Bi- 
shop of  Oxford,  who  has  certainly  done  much  to  put  ih» 
educational  institutions  of  his  diocese  on  a  better  footing 
than  they  formerly  occupied,  has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
teachers  of  his  diocese,  staling  what,  in  his  judgment, 
should  be  the  subjects  on  which  the  pupils  in  the  national 
and  diocesan  schools  should  be  instructed.  It  is  a  large 
and  liberal  catalogue,  but  one  which  will  not  be  properly 
embraced  in  the  round  of  instruction  in  one  school  oiat 
of  ten,  until  the  whole  system  is  remodelled  and  rendered 
more  efficient.  One  of  the  inspectors,  again,  gives  the 
following  list  of  subjects  on  which  he  thinks  th» 
children  should  be  taught  more  or  less  :— Biogn^hy  (of 
good  men),  natural  history,  the  preservation  of  health, 
domestic  economy,  horticulture,  mechanism,  agriculture, 
geog^phy,  history,  grammar,  natural  and  experiments 
philosophy,  money  matters,  political  economy,  and 
popular  astronomy.  A  stranger  would  think,  from 
scanmng  this  list,  that  we  were,  throoghout,  tiie  moet 
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eradite  and  philosophical  people  in  the  world.  Bat  we 
most  not  be  misled  by  aonnda  or  names.  A  lad  who  is 
tang^bt  the  nature  of  wages  and  the  names  of  the  hearenly 
bodies  may  be  described  as  receiTing  instruction  in  poll* 
tical  economy  and  popolsr  astronomy.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  tiie  subjects  mentioned  are  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  America  ;  but  how  many  of  them  are 
taught  with  us  the  following  hct  may  attest.  In  the 
county  of  Oxford,  under  the  four  heads  of  geography, 
grammar,  etymology,  and  history  of  England,  there  is 
not  one  child  returned  as  reoeiTing  instruction.  Whe- 
ther this  is  a  defect  in  the  return,  or  arises  from  the  fact 
that  no  children  in  the  county  are  receiving  instruction 
at  the  inspected  schools  on  these  subjects,  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  none  are  returned  as  re- 
ceiTing  such  instruction.  Thecolumns  are  there  to  receive 
the  numbers,  if  there  were  any  ;  but  they  are  all  blank, 
whilst  thecolumns  beside  them  are  more  or  less  filled  up. 
But  however  this  may  be,  geography  is  not  as  thoroughly 
and  universally  taught  as  it  should  be.  This  is  a  great 
mistake ;  for  there  is  no  greater  drawback  to  the  exten- 
sive emigration  of  the  lower  orders  than  that  arising 
from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  capabilities, 
position,  and  even  names  of  the  places  to  which  they 
should  go.  I  have  questioned  them,  old  and  young,  on 
this  subject,  and  have  found  their  ignorance  as  universal 
as  profound.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  on  which  they  are  most 
eager  to  acquire  information.  Many  of  them — men  far 
advanced  in  life^-were  as  much  taken  aback  on  my  ask- 
ing them  what  a  colony  was,  as  they  could  have  been 
had  I  questioned  them  to  unfold  to  me  the  mysteries  of 
the  Prindpia.  They  could  give  me  no  distinct  notion  of 
Canada,  as  to  what  or  where  it  was,  Their  only  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  somewhere  across  the  sea,  and 
very  lar  off;  whilst  some  of  them  entertained  the  most 
exaggerated  notions  of  its  climate.  One  man  told  me 
that  he  believed  it  was  a  country  where  it  was  winter  all 
through  the  summer ;  whilst  very  few  of  them  could 
give  me  any  reason  why  it  was  more  competent  for  them 
to  go  and  settle  in  Canada  than  in  France.  On  my 
td^ng  them  that  there  were  portions  of  Canada  where 
melons,  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes  grew  luxuriantly 
in  the  open  air,  and  that  the  same  toil,  which  here 
brought  them  but  a  bare  subsistence,  might,  in  a  very 
few  years,  make  them  landed  proprietors  there,  they 
pricked  up  their  ears,  and  looked  at  me  in  mute  astonish- 
ment. Some  of  them  had  heard  of  New  Zealand,  others 
not ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  practical  knowledge  of 
it.  '^th  the  name  of  Australia  they  almost  exclusively 
associated  the  idea  of  transportation.  It  is  this  ignor* 
anoe  that  keeps  them  at  home  wedded  to  their  misery 
here,  instead  of  transferring  themselves  and  their  only 
capital,  thdr  labour,  to  spheres  in  which  the  willing 
hand  need  never  want  work,  and  labour  is  sure  of  its  re- 
ward. But  wretched  though  they  be  here,  they  will  not 
leave  to  encounter  the  undefined  evils  with  which  ignor- 
ance associates  emigration  in  their  minds.  Not  only 
should  geography  be  sedulously  taught  to  the  young, 
but  something  might  be  done  to  atone  for  the  ignorance 
in  which  the  existing  generation  of  labourers  was  allowed 
to  grow  up,  by  teaching  even  them  that  which  might  in 


its  results  be  of  such  service,  both  to  themselves  and 
others.  It  is  not  in  connection  with  this  department 
alone  that  our  system  is  deficient.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  who  attend  these  schools  never  learn  to  read  or 
write  well,  and  have  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
beyond  its  most  elementary  rules.  Grammar  is  a  branch 
of  which  few  acquire  more  than  the  merest  smattering— 
many  not  even  that. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  parochial  union  schools,  as  con- 
stituting a  feature  of  our  educational  system ;  but  as  no 
room  is  left  me  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  them,  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
refer  more  particularly  to  their  working,  and  that  of  the 
other  schools  in  simultaneous  operation  with  them,  I 
shall  content  myself  for  the  present  with  a  general  remark 
upon  them,  that,  I  regret  to  say,  has  reference  to  their 
utter  inefficiency  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  professed  object.  They  are  in- 
variably connected  with  the  workhouses  of  the  different 
unions,  their  object  being  the  instruction  of  pauper 
children,  and  are  in  most  cases  found  within  the  walls  of 
the  workhouse.  That  at  Aylesbury  is  the  best  arranged 
and  the  most  efficient  of  any  that  I  have  seen ;  but  even 
its  efficiency  cannot  date  much  further  back  than  a  year. 
But  in  general  the  whole  scheme  is  as  ill  devised  as  it  is 
badly  executed.  It  presents  such  a  wreck,  such  an  as- 
pect of  dilapidation  throughout,  thiit  it  looks  more  like 
the  ruins  of  an  educational  system  which  had  gone  irre- 
trievably into  decay  than  like  one  which  purports  to  be 
in  active  operation. 

The  list  of  schools  which  I  have  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  main  features  in  our  scheme  are  all  to  be 
found,  but  in  varying  proportions,  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  different  parishes 
constituting  the  counties.  If  each  parish  had  its  National 
and  British  schools,  or  either  of  them,  it  would  be  well 
off,  provided  they  were  efficient,  without  the  others. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  you  find  two  parishes  similarly 
provided  with  the  means  of  education.  They  differ  from 
each  other  both  as  r^ards  the  amount  and  Uie  nature  of 
the  machinery  at  command.  In  one  parish  may  be  a 
National  school,  in  that  adjoinlog  it  a  British  school,  or 
one  may  have  both  and  its  neighbour  none.  Again, 
there  are  some  in  which  there  are  private  schools,  whilst 
there  are  none  in  others,  and  the  same  may  of  course  be 
said  with  regard  to  endowed  schools.  But  so  irregularly 
and  arbitrarily  are  the  means  of  instruction  distributed 
amongst  them,  that  some  parishes  may  be  utterly  desti- 
tute, whilst  others  have,  more  or  less  converged,  all  the 
means  of  education  at  command.  The  educatiooal  des- 
titution of  some  of  them  may  be  illustrated  by  the  con- 
dition in  this  respect  of  one  in  Berkshire.  * 

The  parish  alluded  to  is  that  of  Sutton  Courtney,  near 
the  town  of  Abingdon.  It  has  an  area  of  4,040  acres, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  farmers  who  own 
the  land  which  they  farm,  cannot  boast  of  a  single  resi- 
dent proprietor.  There  is,  consequently,  no  rent  spent 
within  it,  and  although  tithe  to  the  amount  of  about 
;^3,000  is  collected,  that  too  is  abstracted  and  spent 
elscwherei    The  tithe  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
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of  Windflor,  who,  hofrever,  do  not  draw  the  tithe,  having 
leased  it  to  different  parties  on  lires,  the  leases  being  re- 
newable, and  the  dean  and  chapter  receiving  a  Une  on 
erery  renewal.  Tht  lessees  are  one  or  two  parties  hi  the 
neighbotirhood,  and  another  in  Exeter.  The  ease  of 
Satton  Conrtnej  is,  hi  this  respect,  the  parallel  of  that 
of  Wokingham,  which  was  presented  by  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1848.  There  the  tithe  to  the 
amount  of  about  £2,000,  had  been  alienated ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  a  large  and  important  parish,  which 
requires  for  its  proper  spiritual  superintendence  the  un- 
divided  energies  of  two  clergymen,  did  not  enjoy  the 
undivided  attention  of  even  one.  And  so  in  Sutton 
Courtney.  Although  nearly  ;f 3,000  are  raised  there  in 
the  shape  of  tithe,  the  stipend  allowed  to  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  is  but  jf  150,  although  he  has  two  churches  to 
serve.  The  parish  has  a  population  of  upwards  of 
1,500,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  village  of  Sutton  Courtney, 
which  has  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  hamlets  of 
Appleford  and  Sutton  Wyck,  with  200  and  300  respec 
tlvely.  Although  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy  dis- 
trict, it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  filthy  and 
unwholesome  locality  than  Sutton  Courtney  was,  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months.  Even  yet,  after 
much  has  been  done  to  purify  it,  the  nose  of  the  wayfarer 
is  assailed,  on  his  descending  the  wide  street,  of  which 
the  village  chiefly  consists,  by  the  most  loathsome  and 
sickening  odours,  proceeding  from  foul  pools  of  reekmg 
filth  close  to  the  doors  of  some  of  the  cottages,  and  the 
short  but  slimy  and  pestilential  tributaries,  which,  pro 
ceeding  horn  most  of  the  houses,  discharge  their  contents 
into  a  putrid  but  covered  drain  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Bad  as  it  is  even  yet,  what  must  it  have  been  when  this 
drain,  the  sluggish  receptacle  of  the  accumulated  filth  o{ 
an  uncleanly  population,  was  uncovered,  and  glistened 
and  simmered  in  the  hot  sun  ?  And  yet  this  was  ao  as 
late  as  a  few  months  back.  The  suns  of  May  and  June 
last  quickened  into  fatal  activity  this  hotbed  of  disease 
and  death,  and  fevers  and  other  kindred  diseases  were 
the  necessary  consequence.  The  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  Is  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the 
present  vicar,  who  took  steps  which  resulted  in  the 
covering  of  the  drain.  It  was  well  that  they  did  so,  for 
by  and  bye  the  shadow  of  the  cholera,  in  its  fearful  flight 
over  the  land,  fell  upon  Sutton  Courtney,  as  upon  other 
places  around  it.  First  came  several  severe  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  which  spread  alarm  throughout  the  community. 
The  clergyman  endeavoured  to  calm  their  apprehensions 
from  the  pulpit,  told  them  how  to  treat  the  disease  in  its 
premonitary  stages,  and  above  all  insisted  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  sobriety  and  cleanliness  both  of  person  and 
domicile.  At  length  a  case  of  decided  cholera  was  an. 
nounced,  and  all  was  consternation.  The  vicar  was  ab- 
sent  on  duty,  but  he  returned  at  night.  In  the  mean- 
time, some  of  the  inhabitants  watted  on  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  know  what  could  be  done.  He  was 
nonplutted,  and  advised  them  to  "  chance  it."  Not  so 
the  vicar.  On  returning  and  bearing  what  occurred,  he 
Immediately  procured  lime,  and  by  terchlight,  with  the 
aid  of  his  own  stall  boys,  scattered  it  in  the  filthiest  lo- 
calises in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  which  had  been 


stricken  by  the  plague.  Next  morning  he  procared 
more  lime,  and  had  the  same  operation  perfbrmed  over 
nearly  the  whole  village.  He  had  also  about  twenty 
necessaries  emptied  of  theur  contents,  which  had  been  m 
a  state  of  pestilential  overflow  for  years,  and  flie  filtiiy 
contents  of  which  were  in  some  cases  constantly  ooting 
through  thick  stone  walls  into  the  highway.  He  had 
dung,  heaps  innumerable  removed  from  the  backs  and 
from  the  fronts  of  houses — and  in  one  heap,  which  was 
behind  a  cottage,  in  a  small  garden,  not  mueh  larger 
than  an  ordinary  room,  and  between  a  pig-stye  and  a 
necessary,  he  found,  a  few  inches  below  the  aurfaoe,  the 
carcasses  of  a  sow  and  nbe  young  pigs,  which  had  all 
died,  and  which  had  been  thrown  there,  scarcely  covered, 
to  decompose  into  manure.  He  had  also  an  extensive 
reform*effected  in  the  internal  economy  of  many  of  tiie 
houses,  some  of  which  were  of  the  lowest  class,  com- 
prising but  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which,  In  more  cases 
than  one,  ten  of  a  family  slept  together.  In  company 
with  the  vicar,  I  ascended  to  several  of  the  dormitories. 
It  was  quite  common  to  find  three  beds  in  one  room. 
One  of  them,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  square,  was  thus 
furnished.  The  rafters  were  covered,  and  the  room  ap- 
peared to  have  been  recently  whitewashed.  So  far  well 
— but  the  air  seemed  nevertheless  sour  and  stifling.  The 
light  struggled  through  a  small  whidow,  which  was  shut 
The  vicar  opened  it,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "  they 
never  will  ventilate  their  rooms."  On  descending,  he 
asked  the  mother  if  nine  of  them  did  not  sleep  in  the 
room  up-stairs.  **  There's  ton  of  us  sleeps  there,  since 
she's  come  home,"  she  replied,  pointing  to  a  girl,  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen,  who  was  then  combbg  her 
hair  at  a  broken  piece  of  looking,  glass,  which  was  hang- 
ing against  the  window.  She,  her  husband,  and  the  two 
youngest  children,  one  an  inftnt  at  the  breast,  slept  in 
one,  the  largest  bed  of  the  three,  the  rest  being  huddled 
together  night  after  night  in  the  other  beds.  Fortunately, 
the  cholera  did  not  spread,  another  Instance  of  the 
baflling  caprice  of  this  singular  disease — ^for  if  any  place 
seemed  to  promise  it  a  harvest  It  was  Sutton  Courtney, 
fiut  I  have  here  made  a  digression,  which  I  am  sura  the 
reader  will  pardon  fot  what  it  contains.  BesMes,  as  I 
shall  illustrate  another  branch  of  my  subject  by  the  con- 
dition of  Sutton  Courtney,  I  thought  it  as  well  at  once 
to  pave  the  way  for  what  t  shall  then  relate  of  its  morals 
by  apprising  the  reader  of  the  physical  habits  of  its 
people.     But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  education. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that, 
four  yean  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  present  vicar  came 
to  the  living,  with  the  exception  of  two  "  dame  schoob'^ 
in  Sutton  Courtney  and  an  endowed  school  at  Appleford, 
(he  pariah  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. Now,  those  who  know  anything  of  a  "  dame's 
school''  are  aware  that  it  is  just  no  school  at  all ;  and  u 
to  the  endowed  school,  1  shall  show  that  it  also 
was  a  mullity.  Having  got  the  people  into  the  habit  of 
attending  church,  which  he  deemed  to  be  his  firat  duty, 
his  next  object  iras  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
instruction.  He  soon  established  a  school,  which  he 
divided  into  four  departments —the  first  an  infant  school 
for  boys  and  girls ;  the  second  a  day-school  for  boys  snd 
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girlf  aboTO  the  degree  of  infiuita ;  the  third  a  night 
school  for  men  and  boya  above  the  degree  of  children, 
and  the  Ibmth  a  night  school  for  women  and  girls  abore 
the  degree  of  children.  He  thns  assailed  ignoranee  in 
erery  stronghold  which  it  possessed.  For  attendance  at 
the  night  sdiool  a  penny  a  week  Is  paid  by  each  indivi- 
doal,  whidi,  of  coarse,  entails  a  loss,  as  the  fees  wHl  not 
corer  the  expense  of  coals  and  candles,  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  &c.  For  attendance  at  the  day-school  twopence 
a  week  is  paid  by  each.  The  school  has  not;  as  yet, 
been  snffidently  long  In  operation  to  hate  produced  any 
striking  resohs.  Its  inflnence,  howerer,  will  soon  mani- 
fest itself,  and  an  intellectaal  glimmering  at  least  will  be 
cast  orer  this  long-benighted  portion  of  the  land.  The 
Ticar  has  also  established  a  small  school  at  Appleford, 
where  the  endowed-scfaool  already  allnded  to  is  situated. 
The  principle  of  the  foundation  of  this  school  is,  that 
twenty  children  belonging  to  the  parish  should  be 
educated  at  it.  But  that  principle  has  long  since  been 
departed  from.  To  sustain  the  school,  a  few  hundreds  a 
year,  with  a  free  house  and  garden,  were  left  to  the 
master.  The  present  incumbent  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  What  his  qualifications  were  for  the  office  of 
teadier,  the  trustees  can  best  explain.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  school  at  present  is  a  dozen  instead  of 
twenty.  Instead  of  grounding  them  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  instruction,  he  has  given  an  almost  exclu- 
sively industrial  turn  to  their  education,  the  boys  being 
more  employed  in  diggmg  and  cultivating  his  garden 
than  they  are  occupied  in  the  school-room.  Their  pro- 
ficiency may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  one  of 
them,  after  having  been  for  three  years  at  the  school, 
bad  actually  to  be  put  to  the  very  first  lessons  in  writing 
on  entering  the  school  at  Sutton  Courtney.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  too  much  to  say  that,  previously  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  latter  school,  this  parish,  which  is 
within  eight  miles  of  Oxford,  was  utterly  destitute  of  the 
means  of  instruction.  The  public  little  know  to  what 
extent  this  malappropriation  of  educational  funds  is 
carried  on  in  England.  The  vicar  had  no  little  difficulty 
in  establishing  his  school,  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
being  insensible  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  it. 
He  at  length,  however,  got  it  established,  and  now  pays 
£40  a  year  towards  its  support,  the  ratepayers  amongst 
them  paying  only  £Z  \  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  they  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  the  school- 
house  and  piece  of  ground  attached  to  it,  which  cost 
about  j^SOO.  But,  having  built  the  mill,  they  take  no 
interest  in  keeping  the  machinery  at  work.  Fortunately 
for  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregson,  who  has  had  a 
terrible  struggle  of  it,  he  is  a  man  of  iodependent  means. 
The  working  machinery  of  his  parish,  including  his 
school,  ooets  him  more  than  his  stipend.  But  suppose 
he  had  entirely  to  depend  upon  his  stipendi  where 
would  the  parish,  as  regards  education,  be  at  this  mo- 
ment ?  Just  where  it  was  when  he  entered  it — at  zero 
in  destitution.  And  this  it  is  which  so  closely  connects 
the  question  of  the  tithes  with  that  of  education.  Were  the 
£3,000  raised  spent  in  the  parish,  there  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  provide  amply  for  its  spiritual  wants. 
The  proper  destination  of  the  surplus  would  then  be 


obvious.  As  it  is,  the  pariah  is  insnttoiently  provided 
with  spiritual,  whilst  it  has  been  left  utterly  destitute  as 
regards  secular,  instruction.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an 
extreme  case.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  so.  It  may 
be  an  extreme,  but  it  is  not  a  sbgnlar,  case.  There  are 
many  not  far  firom  it  which  approximate  it,  in  point  of 
destitution,  if  there  are  not  many  which  equal  it.  It 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  surpass  it  in  this  respect. 
But,  even  admitting  it  to  be  an  extreme  case,  it  is  by 
such  cases  that  our  educational  system  can  be  best 
illustrated,  as  regards  its  deficiency.  But  one  person 
may  die  of  starvation  out  of  a  community  of  100,000  ; 
but  the  death  of  one,  under  such  circumstsnces,  would 
indicate  very  great  privation  amongst  a  large  proportion 
of  the  survivors.  The  educational  system  whieh  admits 
of  such  a  case,  even  as  an  extreme  one,  must  be  radically 
defective.  I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  this  parish  as 
affording  evidence  of  its  defiects,  not  because  it  was  the 
only  illustration  at  hand,  but  because  I  was  desirous  of 
citing  a  striking  one,  limited  as  I  am ,  in  these  communi- 
cations, as  regards  space. 

Of  how  many  of  the  16,000'parishes  in  England  is 
Sutton  Courtney  the  type !  I  do  not  adduce  it  here  as 
an  exception,  but  as  an  illustration.  Tliere  are,  as  al- 
ready said,  too  many  similar  cases  around  it — similar 
even  as  to  the  extent  ot  their  destitution.  But  between 
that  destitution,  and  the  state  of  those  parishes  which  are 
even  the  best  supplied,  how  many  grades  of  educational 
insufficiency  intervene  ?  It  requires  but  littie  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject  to  perceive  that  the  great  work  of 
national  education  has  yet  to  be  begim  in  England. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  have  ample  opportunity  hereafter  of 
advertiog  to. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS. 

I  purpose  considering  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan 
poor  under  three  distinct  phases — according  as  they  wiU 
work,  as  they  canU  work,  and  as  they  won*i  work.  The 
causes  of  poverty  among  such  as  are  willing  to  work 
appeared  to  me  to  be  two :  1.  The  workman  might 
receive  for  his  labour  less  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
wants.  2.  He  might  receive  a  sufficiency,  and  yet  be 
in  want,  either  firom  baring  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
for  the  commodities  he  requires  in  exchange  for  his 
wages,  or  else  from  a  deficiency  of  economy  and  pru- 
dence in  the  regulation  of  his  desires  by  his  means  and 
chances  of  subsistence.  Or,  to  say  the  same  thing  in  a 
more  concise  manner,  the  privations  of  the  industrious 
classes  admit  of  being  referred  either  to  (1)  low  wages, 
(2)  high  prices,  or  (3)  improvident  habits. 

In  opening  the  subject  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
me,  and  setting  forth  the  plan  I  purpose  pursuing,  so  as 
to  methodize  and  consequentiy  simplify  the  investigation 
of  it,  I  stated  it  to  be  my  intention  to  devote  myself 
primarily  to  the  consideration  of  that  class  of  poor  whose 
privations  seemed  to  be.due  to  the  insufficiency  of  their 
wages.  In  accordance  with  this  object,  I  directed  my 
steps  first  towards  Bethnal-green,  with  the  view  of  in- 
quiring into  the  rate  of  wages  received  by  the  Spitalfields 
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weaven.  My  motive  for  making  this  selection  was, 
principally,  because  the  manufacture  of  silk  is  one  of  the 
few  arts  that  continue  localized— that  is,  restricted  to  a 
particular  quarter — in  London.  The  tanners  of  Ber- 
mondsey— the  watchmakers  of  Clerkenwell— the  coach- 
makers  of  Long-acre — the  marine-store  dealers  of  Saffron- 
hill— the  old  clothesmen  of  Holy  well-street  and  Ro&e- 
mary-lane — the  potters  of  Lambeth — the  hatters  of  the 
Borough,  are  among  the  few  handicrafts  and  trades 
that,  as  in  the  bazaars  of  the  East,  are  confined  to  parti- 
cular  parts  of  the  town.  Moreover,  the  weavers  of 
Spitalfields  have  always  been  notorious  for  their  priva- 
tions ;  and  being  all  grouped  together  within  a  compara- 
tively small  space,  they  could  be  more  ea&ily  visited, 
and  a  greater  mass  of  information  obtained  in  a  less  space 
of  time,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  ill-paid  metropoli- 
tan handicraft  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  my 
inquiry  1  have  sought  to  obtain  information  from  the 
artisans  of  Spitalfields  upon  two  points  in  particular.  I 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  from  the  workmen  themselves, 
not  only  the  average  rate  of  wages  received  by  them, 
but  also  to  hear  their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  labour.  The  result  of 
my  inquiries  on  these  two  points  I  purpose  setting  forth 
in  my  present  communication;  but,  before  entering 
upon  the  subject,  I  wish  the  reader  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  the  sentiments  here  recorded  are  those  wholly 
and  solely  of  the  weavers  themselves.  My  vocation  is 
to  collect  facts,  and  to  register  opinions.  I  have  under- 
taken the  subject  with  a  rigid  determination  neither  to 
be  biased  nor  prejudiced  by  my  own  individual  notions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  upon  the  matter.  I  know  that 
as  in  science  the  love  of  theorising  warps  the  mind,  and 
causes  it  to  see  only  those  natural  phenomena  that  it 
wishes  to  see— so  in  politics,  party-feeling  is  the  coloured 
spectacles  through  which  too  many  invariably  look  at 
the  social  events  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  truth 
will  be  given  in  its  stark  nakedness.  Indeed,  hardly  a 
line  will  be  written  but  what  a  note  of  the  matter  re« 
corded  has  been  taken  upon  the  spot ;  so  that,  no  matter 
how  startling  or  incredible  the  circumstances  may  seem, 
the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  his  experience 
rather  than  the  reporter's  veracity  that  is  at  fault. 

With  this  preamble  let  me  now  seek  to  set  before  the 
reader  the  peculiar  characteristics,  first,  of  the  district  to 
which  the  Spitalfields  weaver  is  indigenous,  and,  secondly, 
of  the  art  he  follows.  *'  Owing  to  the  vastness  of  Lon- 
don," says  Mr.  Martin,  in  one  of  his  Sanitary  Reports, 
"owing  to  the  moral  gnlf  which  there  separates  the 
Tarious  classes  of  ics  inhabitants,  its  several  quarters  may 
be  designated  as  assemblages  of  towns  rather  than  as  one 
city  ;  and  ao  it  is,  in  a  social  sense  and  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  other  towns :  the  rich  know  nothing  of  the  poor — the 
mass  of  misery  that  festers  beneath  the  affinence  of  Lon- 
don and  of  the  great  towns  is  not  known  to  their  wealthy 
occupants." 

The  term  Spitalfields,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history 
of  London,  designated  the  suburban  fields,  situate  be- 
tween the  ancient  highway  of  Bishopsgate-street  and  the 
Whitechapel  High-street.  In  the  year  1197  one  Walter 
Bmne,  a  cltisen  of  London,  founded  in  these  fields  a 


laige  hospital  for  poor  brethren  of  the  order  of  St.  Aos- 
tin  ;  hence  the  surrounding  meadows  were  called  Hos- 
pital-fields, and  ultimately  Spitalfields.  Of  the  district 
of  Spitalfields,  the  weaving  population  for  a  long  period 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Christchurch,  but  it  has  emi- 
grated principally  to  the  parish  of  Bethnal'grc^n.  This 
was  formerly  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  ancient  manor 
of  Stebon  Heath,  now  called  Stepney.  In  1 740,  accord- 
ing  to  the  act  of  Parliament  for  making  it  a  distinct 
parish,  and  erecting  a  parish  church,  the  hamlet  con- 
tained 1,800  houses,  and  15,000  people,  being  upon  an 
average  rather  more  than  eight  persons  to  each  house. 
Its  extent  at  that  period  b  not  stated.  Now,  however, 
it  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  one  square  mile  and  a  half, 
and  constitutes  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  population  in  1841  was  74,088,  and  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  11,782,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  rather  more  than  six  individuals  to  each  house, 
and  nearly,  seventeen  houses  to  each  acre.  The  average 
number  of  individuals  per  house  throughout  London  is 
7.4,  and  the  average  number  of  houses  per  acre  is  5.5, 
so  that  we  see,  though  each  particular  house  contains 
one  individual  less,  still  each  acre  of  ground  has  twelve 
houses  more  built  upon  it  than  is  usual  throughout  Lon- 
don. From  this  we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  gene- 
rality of  tenements  in  this  district  would  be  of  a  small 
and  low-rented  character :  and  accordingly  we  find,  from 
the  returns  of  Mr.  Bestow  and  the  other  parish  officers, 
in  1839,  that  the  number  of  houses  rated  under  £20  was 
about  1 1 ,200  out  of  1 1 ,700  and  odd.  Hence  we  see  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  that  there  is  no  parish  in  or  about 
London  where  there  is  such  a  mass  of  low-rented  houses. 
<<The  houses  of  the  weavers,"  says  Dr.  Gavin,  in  his 
valuable  "  Sanitary  Ramblings,"  '^  generally  consist  of 
two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  work-room  above. 
This  work-room  always  has  a  large  window  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  during  their  long  hours  of  sedentary 
labour.  Whole  streets  of  such  houses  abound  in  Beth- 
nal  Green,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  is  msde 
up  of  weavers.  There  are  some,  but  not  a  great  number 
of  dwellings  consisting  of  one  room  only.  Such  houses 
are  always  of  the  worst  description.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  destitute  of  most 
of  those  structural  conveniences  common  to  the  better 
classes  of  houses.  There  are  never  any  places  set  aside 
for  receiving  coals ;  dust  bins  to  hold  the  refuse  of  the 
houses  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  cupboards  or  closets  are 
nearly  altogether  unknown.  There  are  never  any  sinks, 
and  the  fire-places  are  constructed  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  convenience  or  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates." The  history  of  weaving  in  Spitalfields  is 
interesting,  and  tends  to  elucidate  several  of  the 
habits  existing  to  this  day  among  the  dass.  Upon 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  nume- 
rous French  artisans  left  their  native  country,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  states.  King  James  II. 
encouraged  these  settlers,  and  William  III.  published  a 
proclamation,  dated  April  25, 1689,  for  the  encouraging 
the  French  Protestants  to  transport  themselves  into 
this  kingdom,  promismg  them  his  royal  protection,  and 
to  render  their  living  here  comfortable  and  easy  to  themi 
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For  a  coDsiclenible  time  the  population  of  Spifcalfieldt 
might  be  considered  as  exclnsiTely  French;  that  language 
was  unirersally  spoken,  and  even  within  the  memory  of 
persona  now  liTing  their  religious  rites  were  performed 
in  French,  in  cbapels  erected  for  that  purpose.  The 
weavers  were  formerly  almost  the  only  botanists  in  the 
metropolb,  and  their  love  of  flowers  to  this  day  is  a 
strooglj  marked  characteristic  of  the  class.  Some  years 
back,  we  are  told,  they  passed  their  leisure  hours, 
and  generally  the  whole  family  dined  on  Sundays,  at  the 
little  gardens  in  the  environs  of  London,  now  mostly 
built  npon.  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  an  Entomo- 
logical  Society,  and  they  were  among  the  most  diligent 
entomologisU  in  the  kingdom.  This  taste,  though  far 
less  general  than  formerly,  still  continues  to  be  a  type  of 
the  class.  There  was  at  one  time  a  Floricultural  Society, 
an  Historical  Society,  and  a  Mathematical  Society,  all 
maintained  by  the  operative  silk -weavers ;  and  the  cele- 
brated DoUond,  the  inventor  of  the  achromatic  telescope, 
was  a  weaver ;  so  too  were  Simpson  and  Edwards,  the 
mathematicians,  before  they  were  taken  from  the  hiom 
into  the  employ  of  Government,  to  teach  mathematics  to 
the  cadets  at  Woolwich  and  Chatham.  Such  were  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  possessing  tastes  and  following  pursuits  the  re- 
finement and  intelligence  of  which  would  be  an  honour 
and  a  grace  to  the  artisan  even  of  the  present  day,  but 
which  shone  out  with  a  double  lustre  at  a  time  when  the 
amnsemente  of  society  were  almost  all  of  a  gross  and 
brutalizing  kind.  The  weaver  of  our  own  time,  however, 
though  still  far  above  the  ordinary  artisan,  both  in  re- 
finement  and  intellect,  falls  far  short  of  the  weaver  of 
former  years. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  sUk  trade,  as  a  branch  of 
manufacture,  to  the  country,  wc  may  obtain  some  idea 
from  the  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  produce, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  with  great  care,  as  he  tells 
us,  from  the  stetements  of  intelligent,  practical  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  conversant  with  the  trade,  and 
well  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it.  The  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  in  the  year  1836  (since  when,  he  says,  the 
circnmsUnces  have  changed  but  little)  was  upwards  of 
jf'3 70,000 ;  the  totel  number  of  hands  employed,  200,000; 
the  interest  on  capital,  wear,  tear,  profit,  &c.,;^,600,000; 
and  the  estimated  totel  value  of  tlie  silk  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain,  £10,480,000.  Now,  according  to  the 
census  of  the  weavers  of  the  Spitalfields  district,  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  Government  inquiry  in  1838,  and  which 
appears  to  be  considered  by  the  weavers  themselves  of  a 
generally  accurate  character,  the  number  of  looms  at 
work  was  9,302,  and  those  unemployed  894.  But  every 
two  of  the  looms  employed  would  occupy  five  hands ;  so 
that  the  totel  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture in  Spitalfields,  in  1838,  must  have  been  more 
than  double  that  number—say,  20,000.  This  would 
show  about  one-tenth  of  the  silk  goods  that  were  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain  in  that  year  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  Spitalfields,  and  hence  the  total 
value  of  the  produee  of  that  district  must  have 
been  upwards  of  one  million  of  money,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  wages  about  ;^70,000.    Now,  from  in- 


quiries  made  among  the  operatives,  I  find  that  there  has 
been  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their  labour  of  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  since  the  year  1839  ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing  to  the  above  calculation,  the  total  amount  of  wages 
now  paid  to  the  weavers  is  i:60,000  less  than  what  it  was 
ten  years  back.  By  the  preceding  estimate  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  amount  of  wages  in  the  trade  would 
have  been  in  1839  about  7s.  a  week  per  hand,  and  that 
now  the  wages  would  be  about  5s.  6d.  for  each  of  the 
parties  employed.  This  appears  to  agree  with  a  printed 
stotement  put  forward  by  the  men  themselves,  wherein  it 
is  affirmed  that  ''  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
operative  silk  weaver  in  1824 ,  under  the  act  then  repealed, 
teking  the  whole  body  of  operatives  employed,  partially 
employed,  and  unemployed,  was  14s.  fid.  Deprived  of 
legisktif  e  protection,"  they  say,  '*  there  is  now  no  means 
of  readily  ascerteining  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  employed  and  unemployed  opera- 
tive silk  weavera ;  but,  according  to  the  best  approxima- 
tion to  an  average  which  can  be  made  in  Spitalfields,  the 
average  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  operative  silk 
weaver  is  now.  teking  the  unemployed  and  the  partially 
employed,  with  the  employed  of  those  remaining  attached 
to  the  occupation  of  weaver,  only  4b.  9d.  But  this 
weekly  average  would  be  much  less  if  it  included  those 
who  have  gone  to  other  trades,  or  who  have  become  per- 
petual paupers."  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  esti* 
mate  before  given  of  5s.  fid.  for  the  weekly  average 
wages  of  the  employed  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 
It  may  therefore  be  safely  asserted  that  the  operative  silk 
weavera,  as  a  body,  obtain  £50,000  worth  less  of  food, 
clothing,  and  comfort  per  annum  now  than  in  the  year 
1839. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  stete  of  the  weaver  in 
that  year,  as  detailed  by  the  Government  report,  so  Jthat 
we  may  be  the  better  able  to  comprehend  what  his  stete 
must  beat  present :  *'  Mr.  Thomas  Heath,  of  No.  8, 
Pedley-street,"  says  the  Blue  Book  of  1839,  *'  has  been 
represented  by  many  persons  as  one  of  the  most  skilful 
workmen  in  Spitelfields.  He  handed  in  about  forty 
samples  of  figured  silk  done  by  him,  and  they  appear 
exceedingly  beautiful.  This  weaver  also  gave  a  minute 
and  deteiled  account  of  all  his  earnings  for  430  weeks, 
being  upwards  of  eight  yean,  with  the  names  of  the 
manufacture  and  the  fabrics  at  which  he  worked.  The 
sum  of  the  gross  earnings  for  430  weeks  is  j^322  3s.  4d., 
being  about  148.  llfd.,  say  158.  a  week.  He  estimates 
his  expenses  (for  quill -winding,  picking,  &c,)  at  4s., 
which  would  leave  lis.  net  wages ;  but  take  the' expenses 
at  38.  fid.,  it  is  still  only  lis.  fid.  He  stetes  his  wife's 
earnings  at  about  3s.  a  week.  He  gives  the  following 
remarkable  evidence  :— Have  you  any  children  ?  No  ; 
I  had  two,  but  they  are  both  dead,  thanks  be  to  God  ! 
Do  yon  express  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  your  child, 
ren  T  I  do  !  I  thank  God  for  it.  I  am  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  mainteining  them,  and  they,  poor  dear 
creatures,  are  relieved  from  the  troubles  of  this  mortal 
life."  If  this,  then,  was  the  condition  and  feeling  of 
one  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  ten  yean  ago,  earning 
lis.  Gd.  a  week,  and  when  it  was  proved  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Cole  that  88. 6d.  per  week  was  the  average  net  earn- 
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iogi  of  twenty  plain  weftTen,  what  mut  be  the  ocpndition 
and  feeling  of  the  weaver  now  that  wagee  have  fallen 
from  15  to  20  per  eent.  since  that  period? 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  mj  inquiries 
into  the  subject ;  though,  before  domg  so,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  precautions 
adopted  to  arrlTC  at  a  fair  and  unbiassed  estimate  as  to 
the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  workmen  in  the  trade. 
In  the  first  place,  having  put  myself  in  communication 
with  the  surgeon  of  the  district,  and  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  intelligent  of  the  operatives,  it  was  agreed 
amongusthat  we  should  go  into  a  particular  street,  and 
visit  the  first  six  weavers'  houses  that  we  came  to.  Ac- 
cordingly we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  nearest 
street.  The  houses  were  far  above  the  average  abodes 
of  the  weavers,  the  street  being  wide  and  ury,  and  the 
houses  open  at  the  back,  with  gardens  filled  with  many- 
coloured  dahlias.  The  "  long  lights''  at  top,  as  the  attic 
window  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the  house  Is  tech- 
nicaDy  called,  showed  that  almost  the  whole  line  of 
houses  were  occupied  by  weavers.  As  we  entered  the 
street,  a  coal  cart,  with  a  chime  of  bells  above  the 
horse's  collar,  went  jingliDg  past  us.  Another  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  place  was  the  absence  of  children. 
In  such  a  street,  had  the  labour  of  the  young  been  less 
valuable,  the  gutters  and  door-steps  would  have  swarmed 
with  juveniles.  We  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  first 
house,  and,  requesting  permission  to  speak  with  the 
workman  on  the  subject  of  his  trade,  were  all  three 
ushered  up  a  steep  staircase,  and  through  a  trap  in  the 
floor  into  the  **  shop."  This  was  a  long,  narrow  apart- 
ment, with  a  window  back  and  front,  extending  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  house — running  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  The  man  was  the  ideal  of  his  class 
— a  short  spare  figure,  with  a  thin  face  and  sunken 
cheeks.  In  the  room  were  three  looms  and  some  spin- 
ning wheels,  at  one  of  which  sat  a  boy  winding  "quills." 
Working  at  a  loom  was  a  plump,  pleasant-looking  girl, 
busy  making  **  plain  goods."  Along  the  windows,  on 
each  side,  were  ranged  small  pots  of  fuchsias,  with  their 
long  scarlet  drops  swinging  gently  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  the  room  shook  with  the  clatter  of  the  looms. 
The  man  was  a  velvet  weaver.  He  was  making  a  drab 
velvet  for  coat  collars.  We  sat  down  on  a  wooden  chair 
beside  him,  and  talked  as  he  worked.  He  told  us  he  was 
to  have  3s.  fid.  per  yard  for  the  fabric  he  was  engaged 
upon,  and  that  he  could  make  about  half  a  yard  a  day. 
They  were  six  in  family,  he  said,  and  he  had  three 
looms  at  work.  He  got  from  208.  to  258.  for  the  labour 
of  five  of  them,  and  that  only  when  they  all  are  employed. 
But  one  loom  is  generally  out  of  worlc  waiting  for  fresh 
''  cane."  Up  to  1824,  the  price  for  the  same  work  as  he 
is  now  doing  was  Gs.  The  reduction,  he  was  convinced, 
arose  from  the  competition  in  the  trade,  and  one  master 
cutting  under  the  other.  "  The  workmen  are  obliged  to 
take  the  low  prices,  because  they  have  not  the  means  to 
hold  out,  and  they  know  that  if  they  don't  take  the  work 
others  will.  There  are  always  plenty  of  weavers  unem- 
ployed, and  the  cause  of  that  is  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
prices,  and  the  people  being  compelled  to  do  double  the 
quantity  of  work  that  they  used  to  do,  m  order  to  live. 


I  have  made  a  stand  against  tiie  lowness  of  ptioes,  and 
have  lost  my  work  through  reftiiing  to  take  ttie  ptioe. 
Clrenmstanoea  compel  us  to  take  It  at  last.  The  cup- 
board gets  low,  and  the  landlord  oomes  for  his  weddy 
rent.  The  masters  are  all  trying  to  underaell  one 
another.  They  never  will  advance  wages.  '  Go  get  my 
neighbour  to  do  it,'  each  says, '  and  then  /*// advance.' 
It'd  been  a  continuation  of  reduction  fbr  the  last  six-and 
twenty  years,  and  a  continuation  of  suffering  for  jnat  as 
long.  Never  a  month  passes  but  what  you  hear  of  aome- 
thing  being  lowered.  Manufacturers  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — ^those  who  care  for  their  men's  com- 
forts and  welfieire,  and  those  who  care  for  none  but  them- 
selves. In  the  work  of  reduction  certain  houses  take 
the  lead,  taking  advantage  of  the  least  depression  to  offer 
the  workmen  less  wages.  It's  usdess  talking  about 
French  goods.  Why,  we've  driven  the  French  out  of 
the  market  in  umbrellas  and  parasols^but  the  people 
are  a-starving  while  they're  a  driving  of  'em  out.  A 
little  time  back  he'd  had  only  one  loom  at  work  for 
eight  persons,  and  lived  by  making  away  with  his  clothes. 
Labour  is  so  low  he  can't  afford  to  send  his  children  to 
school.  He  only  sends  them  of  a  Sunday— can't  afford 
it  ofa  work-a-day." 

At  the  next  house  the  man  took  rather  a  more  gloomy 
view  of  his  calling.  He  was  at  work  at  brown  nlk  for 
umbrellas.  His  wife  worked  when  she  waa  able,  bat 
she  was  nursing  a  sick  child.  He  had  made  the  same 
work  he  was  then  engaged  upon  at  Is.  a  yard  not  six 
n^onths  ago.  He  was  to  have  lOd.  for  it,  and  he  didn't 
know  that  there  might  not  be  another  penny  taken  off 
next  time.  Weavers  were  all  a-getting  poorer,  and  mas- 
ters all  a-getting  country-houses.  His  master  had  been 
a-losing  terrible,  he  said,  and  yet  he'd  just  taken  a 
country  mansion.  They  only  give  you  work  just  to 
oblige  you,  as  an  act  of  charity,  and  not  to  do  themselves 
any  good — oh,  no!  Works  fifteen  hours,  and  often 
more.  When  he  knocks  off  at  ten  at  night,  leaves  lights 
up  alt  round  him — many  go  on  till  eleven.  All  he 
knows  is ,  he  can't  They  are  possessed  of  greater  strength 
than  he  is,  he  imagines.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  can 
always  see  one  light  somewhere — some  man  **  on  the 
finish."  Wakes  at  five,  and  then  he  can  hear  the  looms 
going.  Low  prices  arise  entirely  firom  competition 
among  the  masters.  The  umbrella  silk  he  was  making 
would  most  likely  be  charged  a  guinea ;  what  would  six- 
pence extra  on  that  be  to  the  purchaser,  and  yet  that 
extra  sixpence  would  be  three  or  four  shillings  per  week 
to  him,  and  go  a  long  way  towards  the  rent  ?  Isn't  able 
to  tell  exactiy  what  is  the  cause  of  the  depression — ''  I 
only  know  I  suffers  from  it— aye,  that  I  do  !  I  do  !  and 
have  severely  for  some  time,"  said  the  man,  striking  the 
silk  before  him  with  his  clenched  fist.  **  The  man  that 
used  to  make  this  here  is  dead  and  buried ;  he  died  of  the 
cholera.  I  went  to  see  him  buried.  He  had  lid.  for 
what  I  get  lOd.  What  it  will  be  next  God  only  knows, 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  care — ^it  can't  be  much  worse." 
"  Mary,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  as  she  sat  blowing  the  fire, 
with  the  dying  infant  on  her  lap,  "  how  much  leg  of  beef 
do  we  use  ? — 41b.,  ain't  it,  in  the  week,  andSlb.  of  flank 
on  Sunday — Plucky  to  get  that  too,  eh?-*and  that's 
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among  half  t  doien  of  M*  Now,  I  AoM  fike  a  pieoe 
of  ro«it  beef,  with  the  potatoes  done  irader  it ;  hat  I  dull 
aerer  tMta  thtt  again.  And  yet/'  Mdd  he»  with  a  saTage 
dmeUe,  '*  that  there  rixpenee  on  tbia  vmbreDa  would 
jnst  do  it.  Bat  what'a  that  to  people  >  What's  it  to 
tiiem  if  we  atanre  ?— and  there  is  many  at  that  gaose 
joat  now,  I  can  tdl  yon.  If  we  could  depend  npon  a 
conataney  of  wotk,  and  get  a  good  pritfe,  why  we  ahonld 
be  happy  men ;  but  I'm  anre  I  don't  Icnow  whether  I 
ahall  get  any  more  work  when  my  '  eane'a'  oat.  My 
children  I'm  qalte  diaheartened  about  Hiey  muat  torn 
oat  in  the  world  somewhere,  bat  where  Heaven  only 
knows.  I  often  bother  myself  over  that — more  than 
my  fiitfaer  bothered  Mmaelf  over  me.  What*8  to  be- 
come of  as  an  ?  What'a  to  become  of  oa  all— nine 
thooaand  of  as  here,  beaidea  wivea  and  children  ?  I 
can't  aay." 

Ilieae  two  apedmena  wHl  give  the  reader  a  conception 
of  the  feelinga  and  atate  of  the  reat  of  &e  weavera  in  the 
aame  street.  In  all  there  was  the  same  want  of  hope — 
the  same  doggednesa  and  half-indifference  aa  to  their 
&te.  All  agreed  in  referring  their  miaery  to  the  apirit 
of  competition  on  the  part  of  the  maatera,  the  same  de- 
sire to  "  eat  nnder."  They  all  spoke  moat  bitterly  ot 
one  manufutarer  in  particular,  and  attributed  to  him  the 
ruin  of  the  trade.  One  weaver  aaid  he  waa  anzloua  to 
get  to  America,  and  not  atop  "  in  thla  infernal  country," 
for  he  coold  aee  the  object  of  the  Government  waa  the 
atarvation  of  the  labouring  claaaea.  '*  If  you  waa  to 
come  round  here  of  a  Sunday,"  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  us,  '*  you'd  hear  the  looma  going  all  about ; 
they're  obligated  to  do  it,  or  atarve.  There's  no  reat  for 
ua  now.  l^ormerly  I  lived  in  a  house  worth  j^40  a-year, 
and  now  I'm  obliged  to  put  up  with  this  damnable  dog- 
hole.  Btery  year  bad  is  gettbg  worse  in  our  trade,  and 
in  others  as  well.  What's  life  to  me  ?  Labour— labour 
— laboar;  and  for  what?  Why,  for  less  afid  less  food 
every  month.  Ah  f  but  the  people  can't  bear  it  much 
longer ;  Hesh,  and  blood,  and  bones  must  rise  against  it 
before  long."     « 

Having,  then,  seen  and  heard  the  opinions  of  six  of 
the  operatives  taken  promiscuously,  I  was  desirous  of 
being  placed  in  a  position  to  see  different  classes  of  the 
same  tribe.  I  wiahed  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  aome  of  the  workmen  who  were  known  to  entertain 
violent  political  opinions.  I  waa  aniious  also  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  weavers  who  were  characterized  by  the  pos- 
teesion  of  such  tastes  as  formerly  distinguished  the  class. 
Unfortonately,  however,  though  I  was  kindly  taken  to 
the  houses  ot  two  or  three  individuals  of  known  scien- 
tiiie  tastes  and  acquirements,  the  parties  were  all  absent 
from  their  homes.  I  waa  conducted,  however,  in  the 
evening  to  a  tavern,  where  several  of  the  weavers  who 
advocate  the  principles  of  the  People's  Charter  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling.  I  found  the  room  half  full,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  the  object  of 
my  visit,  telling  them  that  I  intended  to  make  notes  of 
whatever  they  might  communicate  to  me,  with  a  view  to 
publication  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  After  a  short 
consultation  among  themselves,  they  told  me  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  primary  cause  of  the  depression  of  the 


prieea  anong  the  weavers  was  the  want  of  the  softi^. 
**  We  oonaider  that  labour  ia  onrepreaented  in  the  Hooae 
of  Commons,  and  being  onrepieaanted,  that  the  capital- 
iat  and  the  landlord  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Prieea 
have  gone  down  among  the  weavers  ainoe  1824  more 
than  one-half.  The  houra  of  labour  have  decidedly  in- 
ereaaed  among  oa,  ao  that  we  may  live.  The  weavera 
now  generally  work  one-third  longer  than  formerly,  and 
for  much  leas."  **  I  know  two  instaaoea,"  add  one 
person,  '*  where  the  weavers  have  to  work  from  ten  In  the 
mondng  to  twelve  at  night,  and  then  they  only  get  meat 
once  a  week.  The  average  time  for  labour  before  1824 
was  ten  hours  a  day,  now  it  la  fourteen.  In  1824  there 
were  about  14,000  handa  employed,  getting  at  an  ave- 
rage 148.  6d.  a  week,  and  now  there  are  9,000  hadda 
employed,  getting  at  an  average  only  4a.  9d.  a  Week,  at 
increaacd  houra  of  labour.  Thia  depreciation  we  attri- 
bute, not  to  any  decre^ned  demand  for  ailk  goods,  but  to 
foreign  and  home  competition.  We  believe  that  the 
foreign  competition  bringa  ua  into  competition  with  the 
foreign  workman  ;  and  it  ia  Impoaaible  for  us  to  com- 
pete with  him  at  the  present  rate  of  English  taxation. 
As  regards  home  competition,  we  are  of  ophiion  that, 
from  tiie  continued  desire  on  the  part  of  each  trade  to 
undersell  the  other,  the  workman  has  ultimately  to  suffer. 
We  think  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  o^  every  manufac- 
turer to  undersell  the  other,  and  so  get  an  extra  amount 
of  trade  into  his  own  hsnds,  and  make  a  large  and  rapid 
fortune  thereby.  Hie  pablic,  we  are  satisfied,  do  not 
derive  any  benefit  fh>m  this  extreme  competition.  It  ia 
only  a  few  individuala,  who  are  termed  by  the  trade 
slaughterhouse- men — ^they  alone  derive  benefit  from  the 
system,  and  the  public  gain  no  advantage  whatever  by 
the  depreciation  in  our  rate  of  wages.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  if  affairs  continue  as  at  present,  the  i[ate 
of  the  working  man  must  be  pauperism,  crime,  or 
death." 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  see 
some  case  of  destitution  in  the  trade,  which  might  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  state  of  the  second  or  third- 
rate  workman,  I  requested  my  guide,  before  I  quitted 
the  district,  to  conduct  me  to  some  such  individual,  if  it 
were  not  too  late.  He  took  me  towards  Sboreditch,  and 
on  reaching  a  narrow  back  street  he  stood  opposite  a 
three-storied  house  to  see  whether  there  was  still  a  light 
shining  through  the  long  window  in  the  attic.  By  the 
fiickering  shadows  the  lamp  seemed  to  be  dying  out. 
He  thought,  however,  that  we  might  venture  to  knock. 
We  did  so,  and  in  the  silent  street  the  noise  echoed 
from  house  to  house.  But  no  one  came.  We  knocked 
again  still  louder.  A  third  time,  and  louder  still,  we 
clattered  at  the  door.  A  voice  from  the  cellar  demanded 
to  know  whom  we  wanted.  He  told  us  to  lift  the  latch 
of  the  street-door.  We  did  so— and  it  opened.  The 
passage  looked  almost  solid  in  the  darkness.  My  guide 
groped  his  way  by  the  wall  to  the  staircase,  bidding  me 
follow  him.  I  did  so,  and  reached  the  stairs.  "  Keep 
away  from  the  banistera,"  said  my  companion,  *'  as  they 
are  rather  rotten,  and  might  give  way."  I  clung  close 
to  the  waU,  and  we  groped  our  way  to  the  second  floor, 
.  where  a  light  shone  through  the  closed  door  in  a  long 
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laminous  line.  At  last  we  gained  the  top  room,  and 
knocking,  were  told  to  enter.  '<  Oh,  Billy,  is  that  you," 
said  an  old  man  sitting  np,  and  looking  out  from  be- 
tween the  curtains  of  a  turn-up  bedstead.  **  Here, 
Tilly,"  he  continued  to  a  girl  who  was  still  dressed, 
'*  get  another  lamp,  and  hang  it  up  again  the  loom,  and 
give  the  gentleman  a  chair."  A  backless  seat  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  weaver's  bedstead  ;  and  when  the 
fresh  lamp  was  lighted,  I  never  beheld  so  strange  a  scene. 
In  the  room  were  three  large  looms.  From  the  head  of 
the  old  weaver's  bed  a  clothes-line  ran  to  a  loom  oppo- 
site, and  on  it  were  a  few  old  ragged  shirts  and  petticoats 
hanging  to  dry.  Under  the  '*  porry"  of  another  hiom 
was  stretched  a  second  dothes-lhie,  and  more  linen  dry- 
ing. Behind  me,  on  the  floor,  was  spread  a  bed,  on 
which  lay  four  boys,  two  with  their  heads  in  one  direc- 
tion and  two  in  another,  for  the  more  convenient  stowage 
of  the  number.  They  were  covered  with  old  sacks  and 
coats.  Beside  the  bed  of  the  old  man  was  a  mattress 
on  the  ground  without  any  covering,  and  the  tick  posi- 
tively chocolate-coloured  with  dirt.  "  Oh,  Billy,  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  old  weaver  to  my  companion ; 
<*  I've  been  dreadful  bad,  nearly  dead  with  the  cholera. 
I  was  took  dreadful  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
just  the  time  the  good  'ooman  down  below  were  taken. 
What  agony  I  suffered  to  be  sure !  I  hope  to  God  you 
may  never  have  it.  I've  known  four  hundred  die 
about  here  in  fourteen  days.  I  couldn't  work  !  Oh, 
no  1  It  took  all  tBe  use  of  my  strength  from  me,  as  if 
I'd  been  on  a  sick  bed  for  months.  And  how  I  lived  I 
can't  tell.  To  tell  you  the  real  truth,  I  wanted  such  as 
I  never  ought  to  want — why,  I  wanted  for  common 
necessaries.  I  got  round  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  how  I 
did  it  I  don't  know— God  knows;  I  don't,  that's  true 
enough.  I  hadn't  got  any  money  to  buy  anything.  Why, 
there's  seven  on  us  here— yes,  seven  on  us ;  all  depend- 
ent on  the  weaving  here— -nothing  else.  What  was  four 
shilling  a  yard  is  paid  one-and-nine  now ;  so  I  leaves 
you  to  judge,  sir— an't  it  Billy  ?  My  work  stopped  for 
seven  days,  and  I  was  laming  my  boy,  so  his  stopped 
too,  and  we  had  nothing  to  live  upon.  God  knows  how 
we  lived.  I  pawned  my  things — and  shall  never  get  'em 
again — to  buy  some  bread,  tea,  and  sugar  for  my  young 
ones  there.  Oh !  it  is  like  a  famine  in  these  parts  just 
now  among  the  people,'now  they're  getting  well.  It's  no 
use  talking  about  the  parish ;  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a 
wall .  There  was  hardly  anybody  well  j  ust  round  abouthere, 
from  the  back  of  Shoreditch  Church,  you  may  say  to 
Swan-street.  The  prices  of  weaving  is  so  low,  that  we're 
ashamed  to  say  what  it  is,  because  it's  the  means  of  pul- 
ling down  other  poor  men's  wages  and  other  trades. 
Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  must  need  suppose  that 
Is.  9d.  a  yard  aint  much,  and  some  of  the  masters  is  so 
cruel  that  they  gives  no  more  than  Is.  3d. — that's  it. 
But  its  the  competitive  system ;  that's  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  put  a  stop  to.  I  knows  persons  who 
makes  the  same  work  as  mine— scores  on  'em — ^at  Is.  3d. 
a  yard.  Wretched  is  their  condition  I  The  people  is  a 
being  brought  to  that  state  of  destitution  that  many  say 
it's  a  blessing  from  the  Almighty  that  takes  'em  from 
the  world.    They  lose  all  lore  of  country— yes,  and  all 


hopes  ;  and  they  prays  to  be  tortured  no  longer.    Why 
want  is  common  to  a  hundred  of  families  dose  here  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  this  it  is  to  have  cheap  silks.     I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  here,  as  I  sees  you  a- writing 
sir.    When  is  the  people  of  England  to  see  that  there 
big  loaf  they  was  promised—that's  it— the  people  vrants 
to  know  when  they're  to  have  it.    I  am  sure  if  the  ladies 
who  wears  what  we  makes,  or  the  Queen  of  England  was 
to  see  our  state,  she'd  never  let  her  subjects  suffer  such 
privations  in  a  land  of  plenty.    Yes,  I  was  comfortable 
in  '24.     I  kept  a  good  little  house,  and  I  thought  as  my 
young  ones  growed  up — ^why  I  thought  as  I  should  be 
comfortable  in  my  old  age ;  and  'stead  of  that,  I've  got 
no  wages.    I  could  live  by  my  labour  then  ;  but  now, 
why  it's  wretched  in  the   extreme.    Then  I'd  a  nice 
littie  garden,   and  some   nice   tulips   for    my  hobby, 
when  my  work  was  done.    There  they  lay,  up  in  my 
old  hat  now.    As  for  animal  food,  why  it's  a  stranger 
to  us.    Once  a  week,  may  be,  we  gets  a  taste  of  it,  but 
that's  a  hard  struggle,  and  many  a  family  don't  have  it 
once  a  month — a  jint  we  never  sees.    Oh,  it's  too  bad ! 
There's  seven  on  us  here  in  this  room — but  its  a  Tery 
large  room  to  some  weavers' — their's  a'n't  above  half 
the  size  of  this  here.    The  weavers  is  in  general  five  or 
six  all  living  and  working  in  the  same  room.    There's 
four  on  us  here  in  this  bed :  one  head  to  foot,  one  at 
our  back  along  the  bolster,  and  me  and  my  wife  side  by 
side.    And  there's  four  on  'em  over  there.    My  brother 
Tom  makes  up  the  other  one.    There's  a  nice  state  in  a 
Christian  land  !     How  many  do  you  think  lives  in  this 
house  ?    Why  23  Uvmg  souls.    Oh  I  aint  it  too  bad  ? 
But  the  people  is  frightened  to  say  how  bad  they're  off, 
for  fear  of  their  masters  and  losing  their  work,  so  they 
keeps  it  to  themselves,  poor  creatures.     But  oh,  there's 
many  wuss  than  me.     Many's  gone  to  the  docks,  and 
some  turned  costermongers.    But  none  goes  a  stealing 
nor  a  sojering,  that  I  hears  on.    They  goes  out  to  get  a 
loaf  of  bread — oh,  it's  a  shocking  scene  !     I  can't  say 
what  I  thinks  about  the  younguns.    Why  you  loses  your 
nat'ral  'affection  for  'em.    The  people  in  general  is 
ashamed  to  say  how  they  thinks  on  their  children.     It's 
wretched  in  Uie  extreme  to  see  one's  children,  and  not 
be  able  to  do  to  'em  as  a  parent  ought ;  and  111  say  this 
here,  after  all  you've  heerd  me  state,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  my  native  land  ought  to  interpose  their  power- 
ful arm  to  put  a  stop  to  such  things.    Unless  they  do, 
dvil  sodety  with  us  is  all  at  an  end.    Everybody  is  be- 
coming brutal— unnatural.     Billy,  just  turn  up  that 
shell  now,  and  let  the  gentlemen  see  what  beautiful 
fabrics  we're  in  the  habit  of  producing ;  and  then  he 
shall  say  whether  we  ought  to  be  in  the  filthy  state  we 
are.    Just  show  the  light,  Tilly.    That's  for  ladies  to 
wear,  and  adorn  them,  and  make  them  handsome." 
[It  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  maroon  coloured  vdvet, 
that,  amidst  all  the  squalor  of  the  place,  seemed  mar- 
vellously beautiful,  and  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  it  un- 
soiled  amid  all  the  filth  that  surrounded  it].    *'  I  say, 
just  turn  it  up,  Billy,  and  show  the  gentleman  the  back. 
That's  cotton  partly,  you  see,  sir ;  just  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  cheat  the  public,  and  get  a  cheap  article,  and 
hare  all  the  gold  out  of  the  poor  working  creatures  thejf 
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can,  and  don't  care  nothing  aboat  them.  Bat  death, 
Billjr— death  gets  all  the  gold  out  of  them.  They're 
plajring  a  deep  game,  bat  death  wina  after  all.  Ob, 
when  this  here's  made  known,  won't  the  mannfactarert 
be  in  a  way  to  find  the  public  aware  on  their  tricki ! 


They've  lowered  the  wages  so  low>  that  one  woald 
hardly  beUeve  the  people  would  take  the  work.  But 
what's  one  to  do  .'—the  children  can't  quite  stanre.  Oh 
no  I^oh  no !"— Ifenitiipr  Chromele. 


TESTIMONIAL    TO    MR.    RUSBRIDGER. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  el^jrant  testimonial  to  Mr.  Rusbridger, 
Bubsciibed  for  by  a  long  list  of  friends,  of  all 
ranks,  who  have  evidenced  his  worth  and  expe- 
rienced his  friendship  and  kindness — some  of  them 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  money  value  of 
such  articles  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure 
of  the  respect  and  esteem  which  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  conduct  will  ever  command,  and 
which  have  so  eminently  distinguished  Mr.  Rus- 
bridger  in  a  long  and  useful  career.  The  only 
drawback  upon  the  occasion  was  caused  by  Mr. 
Rusbridger's  state  of  health,  which,  however,  we 
trust  will  yet  improve,  and  that  he  may  be  spared 
to  enjoy  the  unalloyed  satisfaction,  which  ever  awaits 
the  recipient  of  well-earned  honours. 

OnToesday,  Not.  27,  the  presentation  of  this  testimonial 
took  place.  It  consists  of  two  magnificent  centre  silver 
candelabra,  and  two  splendid  silver  salvers.  The  design 
of  one  of  the  candelabra  is  an  oak-tree  springing  from  a 
nistic  base,  on  which,  beneath  the  branches,  are 
grouped,  in  beautiful  taste,  three  agricultural  labourers 
with  their  implements  of  labour.  From  the  stem  of  the 
tree  spread  five  branches  bearing  acorns,  which  form 
sockets  for  the  candles.  The  workmanship  is  ex- 
quisitely chaste  and  elegant.  The  design  of  the  other 
candeld)nim  is  a  six-branch  acanthus,  with  most  elabo- 
rately chased  foliage,  springing  from  a  richly-decorated 
triangular  scroll  of  the  purest  classical  art.  Both  the 
centres  have  brilliant  glass  bowls  for  flowers.  The 
value  of  the  whole  is  about  five  hundred  guineas.  The 
designs  were  supplied  by,  and  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  Wilmshurst,  silversmith, 
Chichester;  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  they  have 
won  for  his  artistic  display  on  this,  as  on  similar  occa- 
sions, the  greatest  praise  and  admiration. 

The  inscription  runs  thus :  "  Presented  to  Mr.  Rus- 
bridger  by  a  number  of  his  friends,  in  testimony  of  their 
r^ard  and  esteem  for  his  friends,  in  testimony  of  their 
fied  by  an  experience  of  many  years. — November, 
1849." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Rosbridger's  letter  to  the  depu- 
tation: 


"  To  the  Right  HoDOunble  Lord  George  Lcunox,  of  Southsea; 
Mr.  Thomas  Hslfltcd,  of  Woodcote;  Mr.  Robert  Raper, 
of  Chichester. 

"  My  Lord  and  Gbntlvmen,— As  you  weie  deputed  by 
a  large  number  of  my  friends  to  present  to  me  two  magnifi- 
cent candelabra  and  salvers,  '  in  testimony  of  their  regu-d  and 
esteem  for  my  character  and  oondact/  I  cannot  suffer  the  day 
to  dose  without  sincerely  thanking  yon  for  undertaking  this 
very  friendly  oiBoe. 

"  I  would  moreover  avail  myself  of  this  welcome  moment  to 
express  to  each  and  to  all  of  the  subscribers  how  deeply  sen- 
sible I  sm  of  their  indulgent  kindness,  and  how  truly  I  value 
and  prise  so  splendid  a  token  of  their '  regard  and  esteem.' 
It  is  no  mere  affectation  when  I  say  that  no  event  in  my  life 
has  been  so  soothing  and  refreshing ;  for,  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  long  list  of  subscribers,  I  find  that  all  my  friends  of  all 
ranks  have  united  to  do  me  hononr,  from  those  in  the  highest 
to  those  in  the  lowest  sphere.  I  recognise  slso  the  names  of 
many  with  whom  foir  Mtj  years  I  have  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship:  their  'testimony  to  my  character  and  conduct'  is 
indeed  most  dear.  What  more  can  I  desire  ?  It  has  exceeded 
in  a  manifold  degree  all  that  I  dared  to  hope. 

"  It  is  painful  when  I  reflect  on  my  inability  to  express 
what  I  now  intensely  feeL  I  have  been  too  long  an  invalul 
to  have  the  strength  for  so  severe  yet  gratifying  a  trial.  And 
here  I  am  reminded  of  the  considerate  attention  to  my  health 
whidi  has  been  so  thoughtfully  shown ;  for  to  have  received  in 
any  public  manner  this'  thrilling  mark  of  approbation  would 
have  been  more  than  I  could  have  endured.  It  would  have 
evinced  slso  such  a  recklessness  to  the  advice  of  my  medical 
attendant  (Dr.  Duke)  that  I  am  aure  my  preaence  would  have 
been  regretted  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

'*  I  will  add  but  a  few  words.  To  the  committee,  to  the 
tenantry  on  the  Goodwood  estate,  to  those  labouring  poor  men 
who  have  ao  willingly  borne  their  part,  and  to  all  my  private 
and  personal  fHends,  I  offer  the  thankfulness  of  a  grateful 
heart.  Thdr  beautiful  gift  is  invested  with  a  sacredness  which 
speaks  to  me  of  joy  and  peaee. 

"The  duties  of  a  responsible  stewsrdship  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fulfil  with  courtesy  and  integrity  to  my  superiors 
and  equals,  whilst  to  those  who  eat  their  daily  bread  in  daily 
toil  and  poverty  I  have  endeaveured  to  manifeat  the  feelings 
and  conduct,  not  of  an  overbearing  master,  but  of  a  benevo- 
lent, sympathismg  friend.  These  endeavours  have  been 
blessed.  "  I  remain,  my  lord  and  gentlemen, 

"  Ever  yours  most  gratefully, 

"  John  Rusbbidgbk. 

"  Goodwood,  Nov,  27, 1849." 
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LECTURE  ON    THE  SCIENCES  AS  APPLICABLE  TO   DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Retford  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
George  Chapman,  Esq.,  Welham  Cottage,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  above  subject,  which  was  both  well 
and  respectably  attended.  A  lecture  delivered  by 
a  person  so  well  informed  on  all  scientific  subjects 
as  Mr.  Chapman  is  well  known  to  be,  we  feel  quite 
certidn,  must  have  been  both  interesting,  and  to  the 
members,  who  appeared  to  take  great  interest  during 
its  delivery,  instructive. 

The  chair  was  taken  on  the  occasion  by  John 
Mee,  Esq.,  who  took  an  opportunity,  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  lecture,  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  desire  which  had  at  all  times  been  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  lecturer  to  render  instruction 
pleasing  and  attractive. 

Mr.  Chapman  commenced  by  observing— In 
these  days  of  education  and  of  the  march  of 
intellect,  we  commonly  teach  our  children  every 
art,  every  science,  and  every  accomplishment  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  suggest;  but  we  too  often 
forget  to  teach  them  that  which  would  turn  all 
these  to  good  eflTect,  viz.,  to  think,  to  reason,  and 
to  observe.  "A  mind  which  has  once  imbibed  a 
taste  for  scientific  inquiry,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
and  has  learnt  the  habit  of  applying  its  principles 
readily  to  the  cases  which  occur,  has  within  itself 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure  and  exciting  con< 
templations."  One  would  think  that  Shakspere 
had  such  a  mind  in  view  when  he  describes  a  con- 
templative man  as  finding 

^'  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  streams, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Accustomed  to  trace  the  operations  of  general 
causes,  and  the  exemplification  of  general  laws,  in 
circumstances  when  the  uninformed  and  unen* 
lightened  eye  perceives  neither  novelty  nor  beauty, 
he  walks  in  the  midst  of  wonders;  every  object 
which  falls  in  his  way  elucidates  some  prmciple, 
affords  some  instruction,  and  impresses  him  with  a 
sense  of  harmony  and  order.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  pas- 
sive pleasure  which  is  thus  communicated.  A  thou- 
sand subjects  of  inquiry  are  continually  arising  in 
his  mind,  which  keep  his  faculties  in  constant  exer- 
cise and  his  thoughts  perpetually  on  the  wing;  so 
that  lassitude  is  excluded  from  his  life,  and  that 
craving  after  artificial  excitement  and  dissipation  of 
mind,  which  leads  so  many  into  frivolous,  un- 
worthy, and  destructive  pursuits,  is  altogether  era- 
dicated from  his  bosom.  Desiring  at  the  same  time 
to  instruct  the  youthful  and  refresh  the  memory  of 


the  better  informed  portion  of  my  hearers,  I  will  not 
apologize  for  sometimes  descending  to  what  might 
otherwise  be  deemed  examples  too  familiar  to  require 
explanation.  Imagining  mjrself,  then,  your  com- 
panion from  first  awakening  in  the  morning  till  the 
evening  calls  you  again  to  repose,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  various  phenomena  that 
will  fall  under  your  notice.  We  will  therefore 
commence  with  the  first  object  that  presents  itself 
to  our  view — our  awakening  on  a  fine  frosty  morn- 
ing. The  window  of  our  bed-room  is  probably  co- 
vered with  hoar  frost,  whilst  that  of  the  adjoining  or 
dressing  room,  though  the  aspect  is  quite  as  cold* 
remains  perfectly  clean.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  phenomena?  In  the  bed-room  the  vapour, 
arising  from  the  breath  of  its  inhabitants,  has 
created  a  damp  atmosphere,  which,  when  it  arrives 
at  the  window,  becomes  condensed  upon  the  cold 
glass,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  observed  on 
cold  water  jugs  or  other  glasses  when  brought  into 
a  warm  room.  This  condensed  vapour,  from  the 
severity  of  the  external  atmosphere,  is  formed  into 
ice  in  the  most  minute  particles,  and  has  caused 
those  brilliant  coruscations,  in  every  variety  of  form 
and  shape,  which  the  process  of  crystallisation  has 
produced.  The  adjoining  room  having  been  desti- 
tute of  an  inhabitant,  has  had  nothing  to  produce  a 
damp  atmosphere ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  tem- 
perature was  the  same,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
frost  on  the  windows.  In  frosty  weather  it  is  a 
common  remark  made  to  domestics  to  be  careful  in 
cleaning  the  windows ;  as  the  glass  is  brittle,  and 
this  certainly  is  the  case,  and  for  an  obvious  reason. 
The  outside  of  the  window  is  exposed  to  a  cold 
frosty  air,  whilst  the  inside  is  warmed  by  the  heated 
air  of  the  room ;  hence,  the  two  sides  are  expanded 
in  dififerent  ratios,  and  a  slight  accident  is  sufiident 
to  break  the  pane,  just  as  hot  water  put  suddenly 
into  a  cold  glass  may  crack  the  vessel,  especially  if 
it  be  so  thick  that  the  heat  is  not  readily  transmitted 
through  it.  Another  curious  circumstance  may 
arrest  attention  on  rising  from  bed,  and  that  is  the 
difference  found  on  putting  the  feet  upon  a  carpet 
or  on  a  marble  hearth ;  the  cold  of  the  first  being 
scarcely  perceptible,  whilst  the  latter  has  a  more 
chilling  effect;  and  yet,  if  both  were  examined  by 
the  thermometer,  they  would  be  found  of  the  same 
temperature.  To  explain  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remember  the  fact,  that  bodies  of  diflTerent  tem- 
perature when  brought  into  contact,  assimilate  Uie 
same  heat — the  one  becoming  colder  as  the  other 
becomes   warmer.    Some   substances   are   much 
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quicker  in  imbibing  and  imparting  warmth  than 
others,  and  are  therefore  termed  good  or  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat.    In  the  instance  just  mentioned, 
the  carpet  is  a  bad  conductor ;  consequently,  when 
the  warm  foot  is  placed  upon  it,  it  does  not  sufier 
much  loss  <^  heat.    On  the  contrary,  marble  is  a 
very  good  conductor;  the  moment,  therefore,  the 
foot  is  placed  upon  it,  the  marble  absorbs  a  portion 
of  the  warmth,  and  having  an  easy  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  immediate  calls  upon  the  foot  for  a  fresh 
supply.    In  the  same  way  we  account  for  the  cold 
felt  on  immersing  the  hand  in  a  basin  of  water, 
though  the  water  is  probably  warmer  than  the  air; 
but  the  superior  conducting  power  of  water  renders 
us  far  more  susceptible  to  the  cold  when  conveyed 
by  water  than  by  air.    That  colour  also  exercises 
considerable  influence  in  the  absorption  of  caloric, 
may  be  shown  by  the  folbwing  experiment :— When 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  take  four  pieces 
of  woollen  ctoth— black,  blue,  brown,  and  white— 
and  lay  them  on  the  snow  exposed  to  the  sun ;  in  a 
few  hours  the  black  cloth  will  have  sunk  consider- 
ably below  the  sur£ue,  the  blue  nearly  as  much,  the 
brown  considerably  less,  whilst  the  white  will  re- 
main in  precisely  its  former  position  on  the  surface 
of  the  snow.    It  thus  appears  that  the  sun's  rays 
are  absorbed  by  the  dark  coloured,  and  excite  such 
a  degree  of  heat  as  to  melt  the  snow  beneath,  but 
that  they  have  little  power  to  penetrate  the  white 
cloth.    It  is  from  this  cause  we  observe  that  a 
white  surfEice,  such  as  the  tombstones  in  a  church- 
yard, will  remain  covered  with  hoar  frost  long  after 
it  has  melted  from  the  darker-coloured  foot-paths, 
I  will  next  draw  attention  to  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice  of  sleeping  with  the  curtains  drawn   close 
around  our  beds,  which  would  scarcely  be  persisted 
in,  did  we  but  reflect  on  the  eifiect  produced  by 
thus  depriving  ourselves  of  pure  air  during  the 
hours  of  sleep.    Air  that  has  been  once  breathed  is 
rendered  unfit  for  animal  life,  until  it  has  again  been 
purified;   it  is  composed  of  two    gases,   termed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen :  the  first  of  these  is  the 
great  agent  in  respiration  and  combustion ;  the  latter 
is  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  is  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Yet  on  the  proper  mixture  of   these  two  gases  the 
purity  of  our  atmosphere  depends.    In  the  process 
of  respiration  the  air  is  deprived  of  a  large  portion 
of  its  oxygen,  and  obtains  in  its  stead  a  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  also,  like  hydrogen,  is  not 
capable   of  supporting  life.      It   therefore   now 
follows  that  air,  after  it  has  served  the  purposes  of 
respiration,  is  no  longer  fit  for  man  till  it  has  been 
purified  in  nature's  best  laboratory,  where  that  por- 
tion whidi  was  unfit  for  animal  life  is  absorbed  by 
the  vegetable  world,  and  the  other  substances  by 
which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  from  them  it 
sgsinabffoiim  its  proper  propoiition  of  hydrogen 


gas.  The  air  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs  is 
brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the  blood  as  it 
returns  from  its  circuit  round  the  system :  it  is  then 
in  a  dark  coloured  state,  and  unfit  to  be  again  circu- 
lated. From  this  close  connection  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  it  speedily  obtains  a  large  supply  of 
oxygen,  which  turns  it  to  a  beautiful  bright  red,  and 
it  is  again  fit  to  be  expelled  by  the  action  of  the 
heart  to  the  extremities :  the  blood  by  this  means  has 
become  pure,  but  the  breatii  at  the  same  time  has 
become  vitiated,  being  deprived  of  its  vital  quality, 
and  having  imbibed  carbonic  acid  in  its  stead.  It 
therefore  foUows  that  the  more  we  are  exposed  to 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  the  better  will  be  the  state  of 
our  blood.  Of  the  pure  air  a  man  requires  about 
a  gallon  per  minute ;  so  that  if  the  curtains  of  a  bed 
are  closely  drawn,  we  may  easily  imagine  how  pre- 
judicial such  an  atmosphere  must  be.  There  is 
positively  less  risk  of  infection  in  attending  the  fever 
wards  of  an  hospital,  where  the  beds  are  without 
testers  or  drapery  of  any  kind,  than  in  the  more 
luxurious  bed-rooms  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  society,  where  frequoitly  the  excess  of 
anxiety  and  fear  lest  a  too  cold  air  should  visit  the 
patient  induces  the  tender  nurse  to  draw  close  the 
curtains,  and  thus  exclude  the  first  of  medicines— a 
pure  atmosphere.  [Mr.  Chapman  here  quoted  a 
passage  from  ''Waterton's  Essays  on  Natural  His- 
tory," showing  the  folly  of  excluding  night-air  from 
our  dwellings,  and  proceeded :]  In  performing  our 
morning  ablutions,  we  shall  be  led  to  remark  the 
difiference  between  hard  and  soft  water,  and  their 
different  action  upon  soap.  Hard  or  spring  water 
has,  by  filtering  through  the  earth  for  a  considerable 
time,  imbibed  many  impurities  from  the  various 
earthy  and  mineral  substances  with  which  it  has 
come  in  contact.  "There  is  a  very  curious  fact," 
says  Professor  Grifiiths,  ''presented  during  the 
formation  of  lime-water,  namely,  that  the  colder  the 
water  the  more  lime  will  it  actually  dissolve :  thus, 
water  at  33  degrees,  or  near  the  freeaing  point,  will 
dissolve  exactly  twice  as  much  Ume  as  water  will  do 
at  212  degrees,  or  its  ordinary  boiling  point." 
These  impurities  have  the  effect  of  decomposing  the 
soap,  and  preventing  its  solution  by  the  water>  on 
which  the  washing  properties  of  the  soap  depend. 
Rain  water,  before  coming  in  contact  with  these 
soluble  substances,  is  pure — being,  in  fiict,  con- 
densed vapour  or  steam.  White  soap  dissolved  in 
strong  spirits  of  wine,  so  as  to  form  a  clear  trans- 
parent liquid,  is  a  simple  and  accurate  test  of  the 
relative  purity  of  water.  Soap  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  pure  or  distilled  water, — hence  no  curdling  ensues 
when  added  to  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  water 
contains  sulphate  of  lime  (upon  which  its  hardness 
generally  depends),  the  soap  is  immediately  decom- 
posed: it  is  a  compound  of  soda  and  fatty  or  <Hly 
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matter,  and  the  lime  combines  with  such  matter^ 
forming  an  insoluble  soap,  or  curd.  Whilst  speak- 
ing of  the  properties  of  hard  and  soft  water  in  dis- 
solving soap,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  our  early 
days,  and  the  hours  we  have  spent  in  blowing  soap 
bubbles,  watching  the  beautiful  colours  they  assume, 
till  just  as  they  appear  to  have  attained  the  height  of 
perfection,  they  suddenly  nanish,  and  disappoint  all 
our  hopes ;  like  many  an  airy  day  dream  which 
since  that  time  has  filled  our  imagination,  and  has 
as  suddenly  disappeared.  A  bubble  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  thin  film  distended  with  air. 
When  blown  from  a  tobacco-pipe  we  see  it  ascend, 
the  warm  breath  with  which  it  is  filtered  being 
lighter  than  the  external  cold  air,  the  difference  being 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  light  film  forming  the 
bubble;  in  a  very  few  seconds,  however,  if  they  do 
not  previously  burst,  these  miniature  balloons  fall, 
the  air  contained  in  them  condensing  as  they  cool, 
when  the  weight  of  the  film  brings  them  to  the 
ground.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  wonders  of  the  soap  bubble,  which  will  be 
heightened  in  our  estimation  when  we  find  that  in 
his  observations  upon  it,  the  great  Newton  was  as- 
sisted in  some  of  the  most  astonishing  discoveries 
in  optics  that  have  ever  been  made.  The  changing 
colours  of  the  soap  bubble  caught  his  attention,  but 
how  to  account  for  it  was  the  difficulty  which  he 
has  solved  in  his  theory  of  light.  It  is,  however, 
far  too  deep  a  subject  for  present  consideration.  I 
will,  therefore,  merely  explain  that  white  light,  as  we 
may  term  it,  consists  of  three  primary  colours,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  but  which,  when  blended  to- 
gether, make  white.  That  the  mixture  of  red,  blue 
and  yellow  produce  white,  may  easily  be  shown  by 
dividing  a  circular  card  into  three  equal  parts, 
coming  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  and  punting  the 
one  part  blue,  the  next  red,  and  the  next  yellow :  if 
a  pin  be  put  through  the  centre  and  the  card  rapidly 
turned  round  on  it,  it  will  appear  white.  Now, 
light,  019  passing  through  a  medium,  such  as  glass  or 
water,  under  certain  circumstances,  becomes  re- 
fracted or  bent ;  and  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees to  which  the  ray  is  bent,  it  assumes  different 
colours,  on  emerging  by  refraction  from  the  medium 
through  which  it  has  passed.  The  various  colours 
of  the  soap  bubble,  therefore,  depend  on  the  slack- 
ness of  the  film  through  which  the  ray  passes,  be- 
cause different  thicknesses  will  give  a  different 
angle  of  refraction,  or  bending,  and  a  bubble  is 
constantly  growing  thinner  till  it  bursts.  Thus 
the  various  hues  it  presents  are  accounted  for. 
Having  entered  the  breakfast-room,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  phenomena  which  present  themselves 
most  worthy  of  observation.  The  first  striking  ob- 
ject will  be  the  kettle  boiling,  and  steam  rising  from 
the  spout.    Here  we  have  a  familiar  illustration  of 


the  process  of  evaporation,  which,  when  carried  on 
by  nature  in  her  vast  laboratory,  is  the  cause  of  rain 
and  fair  weather,  the  sunshine  and  the  ^torm.  In 
the  instance  before  us,  the  fire  is  acting  the  part  of 
the  sun ;  and  on  the  principle  already  mentioned, 
when  two  bodies  of  different  temperatures  come  in 
contact  (the  one  imparts  and  the  other  imbibes)  the 
fire  imparts  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  water,  which 
rises  in  temperature  till  it  arrives  at  the  boiling 
point,  when  it  changes  its  character,  and  from  an 
almost  incompressible  fluid,  becomes  that  highly 
elastic  vapour,  steam,  whose  giant  arm  is  so  won- 
derfully employed  in  chasing  the  face  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  connecting  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
globe  by  its  expansive  power.  But  perhaps  it  will 
be  requisite,  before  proceeding  further,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  heat — or  caloric,  as  it  is  more  scientifically 
termed.  Caloric  then  may  be  familiarly  defined  as 
an  extremely  subtle  quality  residing  in  every  sub- 
stance ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  termed  material, 
it  has  the  property  of  insinuating  itself  between  the 
pores  of  substances,  and  causing  them  to  repel  one 
another  and  fly  asunder,  increase  of  temperature 
being  almost  invariably  attended  with  increase  of 
bulk. 

In  the  instance  of  the  kettle  the  water  has  ab- 
sorbed caloric  from  the  fire,  which  mingling  with 
its  particles  has  caused  them  to  repel  one  another, 
till  they  have  overcome  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and 
it  flies  off  in  the  shape  of  steam.  This  vapour 
diffuses  itself  over  the  room  till  it  meets  with  some 
cold  surface,  which  condenses  it  into  its  original 
state  of  water.  In  a  room  where  there  is  a  large 
party,  and  consequently  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  so  that,  from  the  warmth  of  the  room  it  may 
be  invisible,  we  shall  observe  on  cold  glasses  being 
introduced  that  they  are  immediately  covered  with 
steam.  It  is  from  a  circumstance  exactly  resem- 
bling this  that  southerly  winds  are  often  accom- 
panied with  rain.  The  regions  over  which  a 
southerly  wind  has  passed  in  coming  to  us  are 
generally  warmer  than  the  part  we  inhabit ;  the 
wind  therefore  if  warmer.  Now  we  know  that 
warm  air  will  retain  a  larger  portion  of  vapour  than 
cold  air  will,  because  when  the  cold  tumbler  was 
brought  into  the  room,  the  water  contained  in  solu- 
tion in  the  air  was  immediately  deposited  on  the 
glass :  in  like  manner  the  warm  south  wind,  when 
it  arrives  in  our  colder  climate,  is  obliged  to 
abandon  a  portion  of  the  vapour  it  held  in  solution, 
which  consequently  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain.  It  at 
first  appears  extraordinary  that  steam,  which  is,  as 
we  have  first  seen,  only  water  in  a  different  form, 
should  be  so  light  as  to  rise  in  air;  yet  such  is  the 
case,  the  repulsive  power  of  heat  having  separated 
its  particles  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become 
even  lighter  than  air— that  is  to  say,  a  pound  of 
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water  converted  into  steam  occupies  more  space 
than  a  ]\ound  of  air  would  do ;  it  is  therefore  speci- 
fically lighter,  and  floats  in  the  mr,  till  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere  into  which  it  ascends,  hy  robhing 
it  of  its  caloric,  reduces  it  to  a  dense  fluid,  when  it 
descends  in  air  almost  imperceptible,  as  dew  or 
rain.  The  current  of  air  and  smoke  which  ascends 
the  chimney  is  again  an  object  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion, caused  by  the  same  expansive  power  of  heat. 
The  air,  as  it  passes  through  and  over  the  fire,  be- 
comes greatly  increased  in  bulk,  and  consequently 
lighter,  causing  it  to  ascend  through  the  denser 
party  leaving  its  space  to  be  filled  by  cold  air  from 
the  door  or  window.  By  this  means  the  fire  is 
supplied  with  the  proportion  necessary  for  com- 
bustion, whilst  a  considerable  quantity  of  rarified 
air  ascends  the  chimney,  carrying  up  with  it  the 
smoke  or  dense  vapour  which  arises  from  burning 
bodied.  It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  when  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  a  room  the  air  does  not  descend  the 
chimney  to  supply  it,  because  that  appears  the 
easiest  access  to  the  outside  air;  and  this,  if  the 
chimney  were  very  large,  and  quite  open  above,  so 
as  to  admit  space  enough  for  an  ascending  and  de- 
scending current,  might  be  the  case.  To  obviate 
this  we  contract  the  opening  at  top  by  putting  on  a 
chimney  pot,  by  which  means  the  current  of  ascend- 
ing air  is  rendered  so  strong  through  the  small 
aperture  as  to  prevent  the  external  air  from  enter- 
ing. Sudden  gusts  of  wind  are  apt  to  cause  chim- 
neys to  smoke  by  removing  the  equality  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  outside.  During  the 
gust  the  perpendicular  pressure  is  partly  removed 
by  the  velocity  with  which  it  passes  over;  the  con- 
sequence is  that  during  the  time  of  the  gust,  whilst 
the  pressure  is  removed,  there  is  a  rapid  draught  up 
the  chimney,  caused  by  the  want  of  resistance  above ; 
but  the  moment  the  wind  lulls  again,  this  pressure 
returns,  the  upward  draught  is  suddenly  checked, 
which  causes  a  momentary  obstacle  to  the  ascending 
current,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  in  the  room  is  the 
probable  result.  Some  particular  direction  of  wind 
wiU  generally  influence  a  chimney  in  this  way  more 
than  another,  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  above,  or  from  the  apartment  being  more 
or  less  immediately  influenced  by  the  same  cause; 
for  it  is  clear,  if  the  variation  of  pressure  above  and 
in  the  room  is  simultaneous  no  confusion  will  take 
place;  but  if  one  happens  a  few  seconds  after  the 
other  a  contrary  effect  wiU  be  produced.  In  warm 
weather  we  often  find  a  disagreeable  smeU  of  soot 
in  our  rooms ;  thepreason  of  which  is  that  in  the  day 
time,  whilst  the  outward  air  is  very  warm,  the 
chimney,  not  having  been  in  use  and  being  removed 
from  the  sun,  is  considerably  colder ;  it  consequently 
cools  the  air  and  condenses  it,  causing  it  to  descend 
into  the  room.    In  the  night,  when  the  air  in  the 


room  is  warmer  than  the  external  air,  it  expands 
and  rises  in  the  chimney.  It  is  this  same  principle 
which  influences  the  land  and  sea  breezes  of  tropical 
climates ;  the  surface  of  the  shore  becoming  very 
much  heated  by  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  air  above  it  is  warmed,  causing  it  to  ascend,  and 
the  space  left  is  filled  by  fresh  air  from  the  sea;  for 
the  sun's  rays  having  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
water,  the  surftice  has  not  become  so  hot,  and  the 
air  above  is  comparatively  cool.  In  the  night,  when 
the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  cool,  the  air 
above  it  condenses  and  descends,  whilst  the  air 
above  the  water  has  become  the  warmest,  because 
the  water  is  giving  out  the  heat  which  it  had  im- 
bibed during  the  day;  the  wind  will  therefore  blow 
from  the  land  to  the  sea.  By  taking  a  glance  over 
the  breakfast  table,  we  shall  be  reminded  that  a 
bright  silver  tea  pot  will  make  better  tea  than  an 
earthenware  one,  and  for  this  simple  reason — ^that 
bright  surfaces  radiate  or  throw  off  heat  much 
slower  than  black  or  dull  ones,  consequently  the 
tea  is  kept  better.  From  this  we  may  learn,  that 
wheneverheat  is  to  be  retained,  a  bright  vessel  should 
be  employed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  want  a 
vessel  to  absorb  heat  rapidly,  a  black  surface  is  the 
best.  The  quickest  boiling  saucepan,  therefore, 
will  be  the  one  which  is  black  on  that  part  exposed 
to  the  fire,  but  bright  on  the  portion  which  comes 
only  in  contact  with  the  air;  the  black  part  acting 
as  a  good  conductor,  to  allow  the  heat  to  approach 
the  water— the  bright  as  a  bad  radiator  to  prevent 
its  escape.  Woollen,  as  before  stated,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  carpet,  is  a  bad  conductor,  therefore 
a  very  proper  substance  to  wrap  round  anything 
which  is  to  be  kept  hot :  and  by  the  same  reason- 
ing, although  it  may  sound  rather  contradictory,  it 
will  equally  keep  any  substance  cold ;  for  instance, 
a  piece  of  ice  wrapped  in  woollen  will  be  much 
slower  melting  than  another  piece  not  so  enveloped. 
Heat  and  cold  we  must  remember  are  only  relative 
terms,  as  there  is  no  precise  point  where  heat  ends 
and  cold  begins.  Before  leaving  the  breakfast  room, 
we  will  just  observe  the  effect  of  a  lump  of  sugar 
put  into  a  cup  of  tea ;  we  shall  find  it  will  be  some 
time  melting  if  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  but  if 
we  hold  it  in  a  spoon  at  the  surface  it  will  dissolve 
very  speedily.  This  arises  from  the  sugar  as  it 
melts  rendering  the  tea  heavier;  the  sweetened 
portion  therefore  descends,  leaving  the  sugar  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  a  fresh  portion  of  un- 
sweetened tea,  keeping  up  a  continual  circulation 
till  it  is  all  dissolved;  whereas  when  the  sugar  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  it  remains  in  the  sweet  por- 
tion of  the  liquid,  which,  becoming  saturated, 
causes  it  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  and  it  requires 
stirring  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  unsweetened 
portion  of  the  tea.    This  may  be  prettily  shown  if 
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we  colour  a  lump  of  su^ar  with  a  little  ink,  and  put 
it  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glass,  gently  filling  it 
with  water,  then  colour  another  lump,  and  hold  it  a; 
the  surface  of  another  similar  glass ;  the  one  will  be 
dissolved  away  quickly,  while  the  other  will  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  A  walk  in  the  fields, 
whether  they  be  clad  in  the  russet  livery  of  winter, 
or  in  the  glowing  tints  of  summer,  is  ever  replete 
with  subjects  of  meditation.  Perhaps  the  first  en- 
quiry may  be  directed  to  the  cloud  of  steam,  which, 
as  soon  as  we  leave  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  has  become  visible,  issuing  from  our  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Here  we  have  an  instance  similar  to 
that  mentioned  in  the  bed-room,  where  the  moisture 
occasioned  by  oiu*  breath  was  invisible  till  con- 
densed on  the  cold  window ;  whilst  in  the  house 
our  breath  was  not  perceptible,  the  warmth  being 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  invisible  vapour ; 
but  the  cold  air  outside  at  once  condenses  it,  and  it 
becomes  a  cloud  of  steam.  The  hoar  frost  we  see 
covering  the  trees  arises  from  the  same  cause ; — 
during  the  ni^ht  a  thick  fog  or  vapour  enveloped 
the  earth,  and  towards  morning  a  sharp  frost  setting 
in  cooled  every  branch  and  spray,  causing  the 
vapour  to  condense  and  freeze  upon  them.  The 
earth,  wanned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  constantly 
sending  forth  vast  volumes  of  invisible  steam  or 
vapour  (which  may  easily  be  proved  by  inverting  a 
glass  on  the  ground  on  a  fine  day,  when,  if  the  glass 
De  kept  cold,  the  inside  will  soon  be  covered  with 
steam);  indeed  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  25 
hogsheads  of  water  will  be  evaporated  from  the 
surface  of  a  square  acre  in  12  hours.  It  is  this 
vapour,  when  condensed  by  any  sudden  change  in 
the  temperature,  that  produces  fog.  It  may  also  be 
observed  on  a  very  warm  day  producing  a  dazzling 
effect  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
resembling  the  vapour  arising  from  a  brick  kiln. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  in  its  moist  form 
imtil  condensed  into  dew  by  the  chiU  of  Uie  even- 
ing. Dew  is,  however,  a  very  important  natoral 
phenomenon ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  and  most  gentle 
cause  of  the  separation  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
subject  of  dew  and  of  the  "  dew  point,"  or  degree 
of  temperature  at  which  the  atmosphere  b^ns  to 
part  with  moisture  in  the  form  of  dew,  collected 
upon  surfaces  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  are  very 
important  ones  in  the  science  of  the  weather.  If 
the  temperature  is  reduced  to  about  6^  below  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  place,  the  season,  or  the 
day,  as  the  case  maybe,  the  air  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  surfiace  of  the  ground  is  no  longer  able 
to  take  up  the  vapour  that  radiates  from  it,  or  even 
to  retain  the  whole  of  that  with  which  it  is  already 
charged.  It  was  long  a  question  whether  dew 
descended  from  the  atmosphere,  or  ascended  from 
the  earth;  though,  in  strict  language,  dew  can 
neither  be  said  to  ascend  nor  to  descend,  yet  the 
water  of  which  it  is  formed  mav  be  afforded  by  the 
earth— by  the  rain— or  by  botn ;  the  last  of  which 
is,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  the  case ;  still,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  little  vagueness  in  the  Uieory,  inas- 
much as  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  may, 
and  must  have,  some  effect  upon  the  formation  of 
dew,  and  this  is  an  effect  which  cannot  easilv  be  es- 
timated.   Looking  at  the  facts,  however,  wnich  are 


our  best  guides  in  such  cases,  we  find  that  there  is 
the  greatest  disposition  to  the  formation  of  dew 
when  Uie  difference  of  temperature  between  the  day 
and  the  night  is  the  greatest.  There  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  solar  heat  reflected  from  the  earth 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon;  the  withdrawal 
of  the  reflection  acts  almost  immediately  after  the 
sun  sets ;  and  so  this  cause,  acting  alone,  or  being 
the  predominant  one,  occasions  an  even'mg  dew, 
which  forms  in  greatest  quantity  early  in  the  night. 
There  is,  however,  another  means  of  cooling  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  sur;  the  result  of  which  is  a 
dew,  which  forms  later  in  the  night :  this  is  produced 
b)r  what  mav  be  called  a  night  coolbg  of  the  air, 
arising  not  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  sunbeam,  but 
from  the  escape  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  of 
that  heat  which  radiates  from  the  earth  during  the 
absence,  as  well  as  during  the  presence  of  the  son. 
If  the  air  is  clear— that  is,  free  from  clouds— this  heat 
finds  its  way  to  an  indefinite  elevation,  because  the 
diminished  density  of  the  atmosphere  offers  less  and 
less  resistance  to  it  as  it  ascends  higher  and  higher. 
If,  however,  the  atmosphere  is  clouded,  the  clouds 
arrest  the  upwkrd  progress  of  the  radiated  heat,  and 
the  retention  of  its  action  below  the  clouds  prevents 
the  lower  atmosphere  from  tending  to  the  requisite 
degree  below  the  mean  temperature  for  forming 
dew.  Hence  it  is  only  in  very  particular  states  H 
the  atmosphere  that  a  thicklv-clouded  sky  is 
attended  with  any  formation  of  dew ;  and  one  may 
often  observe  that  when  the  night  sets  in  cloudjr, 
and  afterwards  clears  up,  the  ground  will  remam 
perfectly  dry  so  long  as  the  clouds  are  undissolved; 
but  that  a  heavv  morning  dew  will  form  after  the 
sky  becomes  clear.  Whatever  increases  the  ten- 
dency of  the  air  to  receive  the  vapour  of  water, 
must  counteract  the  formation  of  dew ;  and  hence 
there  is  seldom  much  dew  in  windy  nights,  even 
though  the  sky  is  without  a  cloud.  Dew,  as  we 
have  now  noticed,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
perfect  species  of  surface-doads,  that  is  of  cloads 
produced  by  the  states  oi  the  earth  and  atmosphere 
at  their  immediate  point  of  contact.  But  the 
formation  sometimes  extends  to  a  moderate  height 
in  the  air,  and  appears  there  in  the  state  of  visible 
vapour,  or  in  wnat  may  be  called  a  ground  fog. 
These  ground-fogs  are  chiefly  formed  along  the 
valleys  of  rivers  which  are  surmounted  by  mors 
elevated  and  exposed  grounds.  The  cold  wind 
from  the  latter  descends  after  the  diunud  influence 
of  the  sun  upon  it  has  ceased :  and  diminishing 
the  capacity  of  the  whole  for  moisture,  produces  a 
stratum,  a  sort  oi  fog,  which  fills  the  hollows  Hke 
water,  uid  remains  in  the  morning  imtil  it  resohres 
into  v2q>our  by  the  beat  of  the  sun.  Such  ground- 
fogs  are  more  common  in  the  autumnal  months, 
but  they  appear  even  in  summer  in  those  situations 
where  tne  formation  of  dew  is  frequent  and  copious. 
Somethnes  the  warmth  and  resistance  of  the  earth 
are  so  great  that  there  is  less  formation  of  dew  ac- 
companymg  ^  grocmd-fog  than  when  no  foff  is 
apparent;  and  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosjAen 
is  often  so  peculiar,  that  thesefo^  scarcely  moisten 
a  substance  exposed  to  them,  and  thus  they  are 
what  are  called  "dry-fogs."  That  evaporation 
produces  cold  may  oe  hnmediately  proved  by 
moistening  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  expoaing  it  to 
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tlie  wind,  when  cold  will  be  very  sonbibly  felt;  and 
the  more  so  if  we  use  a  volatile  fluid,  such  as  sal 
volatile  or  spirits  of  wine ;  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  thcjr  evaporate  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
cold.  It  16  from  this  reason  that  remaining  in  wet 
clothes  is  so  dangerous ;  the  evaporation  that  takes 
place  during  the  time  they  are  drying,  carries  away 
so  large  a  oortion  of  heat  from  the  body  as  almost 
certainly  to  induce  cold,  and  all  the  thousand 
diseases  will  follow  in  its  train.  When  a  person  is 
obliffed  to  remain  in  wet  clothes,  the  best  method 
to  adopt  is  to  prevent  evaporation  by  covering  them 
with  a  mackintosh,  or  any  other  garment  which 
will  best  keep  in  the  moisture;  and  if  this  is 
effectually  done,  the  person  will  feel  little  incon- 
venience from  his  damp  clothes ;  the  warmth  of  the 
body  will  soon  communicate  itself  to  the  damp  gar- 
ments under  the  mackintosh,  and  as  the  steam 
cannot  escape  through  it,  there  is  nothing  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  d^^ee  of  cold  that  if  the  garments 
had  been  dry.  We  may  often  observe  on  a  fine 
clear  day  that  the  sky  becomes  suddenly  overcast, 
and  we  wonder  from  whence  the  clouds  have  come ; 
now  this  is  most  probably  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature  which  has  condensed  and 
rendered  visible  in  the  form  of  clouds  that  vapour 
which  before  was  floating  unperceived  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Southerly  winds  commonly  bring  rain, 
biecause,  being  warm,  and  replete  with  aqueous 
vapours,  they  are  cooled  by  coming  into  a  colder 
climate,  and  part  with  some  of  their  vapour,  which  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  nun;  whereas,  northerly 
winds  being  cold,  and  acquinng  additional  heat  bv 
coming  into  a  warmer  climate,  are  ready  to  absoro 
more  vapour  than  they  before  contained,  and  there- 
fore they  are  dry  and  parching,  and  commonly  at- 
tended with  hvc  weather.  Snow  is  nothing  more 
than  rain  congealed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, before  it  has  become  dense  enough  to  be 
formed  into  drops ;  and  hail  is  rain,  which  during 
its  descent,  and  after  having  been  formed  into 
drops,  passes  through  a  stratum  of  very  cold  air 
which  transforms  the  drops  into  ice.  This  cold 
stratum  is  often  the  result  of  an  electric  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  bv 
storms  of  thunder.  The  formation  of  ice,  as  it 
shoots  its  long,  needle-like  crystals  from  the  margin 
of  a  shallow  pool,  is  a  very  l^eautiful  phenomenon, 
which,  however,  may  be  more  agreeably  examined 
at  the  fire-side  bj  mixing  a  handful  of  salt  in  a  dish 
of  snow—the  mixture  producing  extreme  cold.  If 
a  saucer  partly  full  ox  water  be  placed  in  the  dish 
containing  the  salt  and  snow,  it  will  rapidlv  con- 
geal, even  in  a  warm  room,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  crystals  will  shoot  more  from 
beneath  than  they  would  have  done  in  a  pond,  from 
the  freezing  mixture  being  placed  below  the  saucer. 
Water  is  subject  to  a  remarkable  anomalv.  There 
is  a  point  in  its  temperature,  about  40  degrees  in 
otir  common  thermometer,  at  which  it  is  most  dense 
or  compact,  and  from  which  it  expands  in  heating 
tin  it  become  steam,  and  expands  in  cooling  till  it 
becomes  ice,  which  takes  place  at  32  degrees. 
This  is  a  beautiful  provi^on  of  nature.  By 
being  less  dense  than  water,  ice  floats  on  the  top, 
and  by  forming  a  hard  crust  prevents  the  mass  of 
cold  hqmd  beneath  from  being  gready  affected  by 


the  intensely  cold  atmosphere.  Thus  the  lowtr 
stratum  in  lakes  and  rivers  continues  to  maintain  a 
temperature  from  6  degs.  to  8  degs.  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  in  this  comparatively  warm 
stratum  fishes  dwell  as  usual.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  is  not  fixed  and  definite  like  the  freezing 
point.  It  is  212  degs.  at  the  level  of  the  sea;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  becomes  lower  as  we  ascend,  till  on  a 
summit  15,780  feet  high,  it  is  180  degs.;  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mine  1650  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  water  will  boil  at  216  degrees.  It  is  through 
this  liquid  that  all  the  active  functions  of  vegetable 
and  animal  hfe  are  carried  on.  It  is  water  alone 
that  can  act  as  the  solvent  for  the  various  articles  of 
food  which  are  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  gastric 
juice  itself  being  nothing  else  than  water  with  a 
small  quantity  of  animsd  matter  and  a  little  acid, 
which  form  with  the  albumen,  &c.,  of  the  food,  new 
compounds  that  are  capable  of  being  dissolved  in 
that  hquid.  It  is  water  that  forms  aU  the  fluid  por- 
tions of  the  blood,  that  vital  fluid  which  penetrates 
the  minutest  textures  of  the  bodv,  and  convey  to 
each  the  appropriate  materials  for  its  growth  and 
activity.  It  is  water  which  when  mingled  in  various 
proportions  with  the  solid  matter  of  the  various 
textures  gives  to  them  the  consistency^  which  they 
severally  require.  And  it  is  water  which  takes  up 
the  products  of  their  dec^y,  and  conveys  them  by  a 
most  complicated  and  wonderful  system  of  sewer- 
age, altogether  out  of  the  system.  No  other  liquid 
naturally  exists  in  the  animal  bodv,  save  the  oily 
matter  of  fat.  It  might  be  inferrea  then  that  water, 
in  addition  to  properly  selected  articles  of  soUd  food, 
would  constitute  all  that  the  wants  of  the  system 
can  ordinarily  require ;  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  most  vigorous  health  may  be  main- 
tained, even  undervery  trying  circumstances,  without 
any  other  beverage.  "  He  that  gives  his  mind  to 
observe,"  says  Bacon,  "will  meet  with  many  things 
even  in  vulgar  matters  worthy  of  observation." 
Many  of  the  operations  of  the  kitchen  are  conducted 
on  solid  philosophical  principles ;  but  there  is  one 
of  which  the  benefit  is  less  apparent,  although  from 
the  universality  of  the  practice  one  is  inchned  to 
fancy  there  must  be  some  advantage  derived  from 
it.  1  allude  to  the  custom  of  placing  an  inverted 
cup  in  a  fruit  pie,  as  the  cook  will  inform  us,  to 
contain  the  jmce  while  the  pie  is  baking,  and  pre- 
vent its  boihng  over;  and  she  is  the  more  convinced 
in  her  theory,  because  while  the  pie  is  removed 
from  the  oven,  the  cup  will  be  found  full  of  syrup. 
When  the  cup  is  put  in  the  dish  it  is  full  of  cold 
air,  which  will  expand  by  the  heat  in  baking, 
driving  out  all  the  syrup  and  a  portion  of  the  air  it 
contains,  in  which  state  it  will  remain  till  removed 
from  the  oven,  when  the  air  in  the  cup  will  con- 
dense and  occupy  a  very  small  space,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  filled  with  syrup ;  but  this  does  not 
take  place  till  the  danger  of  "boiling  oyer"  is  past. 
If  a  small  tumbler  is  inverted  in  the  pie,  its  con- 
tents may  be  examined  into  whilst  it  is  in  the  oven, 
and  what  has  been  advanced  will  be  found  correct. 
In  the  manufacture  of  bread  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  process  is  the  action  of  the  yeast.  Flour 
contains  a  smaU  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  the 
addition  of  yeast  to  which  produces  fermentation  in 
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the  same  manner  that  it  does  in  brewing ;  during 
*he  fermentation  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved ;  now 
^he  glutinous  nature  of  the  dough  will  not  allow 
this  air  to  escape,  but  we  find  it  pervading  the 
whole  mass  in  minute  cells  or  bladders,  forming  it 
into  a  H^ht  spongy  substance.  The  warmth  of  the 
fire  has  a  double  action,  1st,  by  increasing  the  in- 
chnation  to  fermentation,  and  2ndly,  by  expanding 
the  air  in  these  small  bladders,  rendering  the  paste 
still  more  porous.  The  use  of  ^east  then  is  to 
render  the  bread  light  by  separatmg  its  particles. 
Knowing  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  substitute  some 
other  material  to  produce  the  same  effect  when 
yeast  cannot  be  procured,  and  none  is  more  efficient 
and  simple  than  the  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  such  proportions  as  to  neu- 
traUse  one  another  when  thev  form  that  useful  ar- 
ticle salt.  The  addition  of  this  acid  to  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
and  as  this  mixture  tsJces  place  in  the  dough  the 
gas  pervades  the  whole  mass  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  formed  by  the  yeast.  Ropy  bread  is  generally 
admitted  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  fungi ;  an 
eminent  modern  chemist  ascribes  its  cause  mainly 
to  the  yeast,  aided  by  a  particular  state  of  atmo- 
sphere. From  a  microscopic  examination  of  yeast 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  minute  disconnected 
vesicles,  that  appear  to  constitute  one  of  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  vegetation.  These,  like  seeds,  may 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  an  active  state 
without  losing  their  vitality ;  but  when  placed  in  a 
fluid  where  any  kind  of  sugary  mater  is  contained, 
they  commence  vegetating  actively,  provided  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  high ;  and  they  assist  in 
producing  that  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
fluid,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  fermen- 
tation." If  a  small  portion  of  the  fermenting  fluid 
be  examined  at  intervals  with  a  powerful  microscope 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  little  vesicles,  at 
first  contained  in  it,  puts  forth  one  or  more  prolon- 
gations, which  in  time  become  new  vesicles  like 
their  parents.  These  organs  perform  the  same 
office,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the  single  vesicles  have 
developed  themselves  into  rows  of  five  or  six. 
Sometimes  also  the  vesicles  burst  and  emit  a  num- 
ber of  minute  globules  which  are  the  germs  of  new 
plants,  and  which  soon  develop  themselves  into 
additional  cells.  By  the  time  that  five  or  six  vesi- 
cles are  found  in  each  group,  the  fermentation  is 
sufficiently  far  advanced  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  and  measures  are  then  taken  to 
check  it,  by  which  the  vegetation  of  the  yeast-plant 
is  checked.  Suppose  then  any  drcumetance  to 
arise  bv  which  the  vegetation  of  the  yeast  was 
checkecf,  and  the  yeast  amalgamated  with  the  flour, 
for  the  vegetation  again  to  become  active,  you  will 
have  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  origin  of  fungi  in 
bread.  The  art  of  brewing  again  is  based  upon 
chemical  data,  and  will  bear  the  test  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  Fermentation  here  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant phenomenon,  as  the  agent  which  transmutes 
the  sugary  principle  of  the  malt  from  a  mere  syrup, 
as  it  may  be  considered  when  in  the  first  state  of 
sweet  wort,  into  a  spirituous  liquor.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  sugar  will  of  itself  ferment,  if  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  as  will  also  the  sugar  contained  in  grapes  and 
the  saccharine  matter  of  malt.    In  a  general  view  of 


fermentation,  therefore,  we  w*dl  leave  out  the  small 
quantity  of  yeast  employed,  because  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely  necessary,  but  seems  merely  to  render  the 
effect  more  rapid,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  change  of 
the  liquid  into  acidity.  In  complete  fermentation 
the  sugar  disappears  altogether,  and  two  new  sub- 
stances are  found  in  its  place — carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol.  The  former  escapes  whilst  the  beer  is  left 
open,  which  may  be  easily  tested  by  holding  a 
lighted  candle  near  the  surface  of  a  tub  of  beer 
whilst  at  work,  when  it  will  be  quickly  extinguished, 
proving  also  the  deadly  nature  of  the  air.  The 
alcoholic  parts  remain  in  the  liquor.  If  too  much 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  oflf  before  the  cask  is 
bunged  down,  the  beer  will  become  flat,  and  will  be 
a  long  time  before  it  acquires  briskness.  The  use 
of  hops  in  beer,  besides  the  flavour  they  communi- 
cate, IS  to  render  it  clear,  and  also  a  preventive  to 
its  becoming  acid. 

Atmospheric  pressure  is  the  weight  of  the  air 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Air  extends  to 
a  height  of  many  miles  above  the  earth;  and 
although  but  a  light  fluid,  vet  so  great  an  altitude 
of  it  must  be  of  considerable  weight.  Were  we  to 
take  a  square  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  so 
many  mues  high  as  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  air  in  that  tube  would  weigh  about 
15  lbs.;  therefore,  every  superficial  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  pressed  upon  by  a  weight  of 
15  lbs.  Now  air  being  a  fluid,  presses  in  all  dkec- 
tions  alike ;  consequently,  everv  surface  which  is 
exposed  to  its  action,  whether  it  be  horizontal  or  per- 
pendicular, is  subject  to  this  pressure.  If  we  place 
our  hand  over  the  open  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
exhaust  the  air  from  beneath,  we  should  very  quickly 
be  made  painfully  sensible  of  this  pressure.  But  a 
more  simple  experiment,  to  show  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
fill  a  wine-glass  with  water,  and  cut  a  piece  of 
writing  paper  nearly  to  fit  the  top  of  the  glass;  lar 
the  paper  on  the  glass  which  should  be  quite  full, 
then  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  the  papa-, 
gently  invert  the  glass,  and  hold  it  bottom  upwards. 
Tlie  hand  may  then  be  removed,  and  the  paper  will 
be  pressed  against  the  mouth  of  the  glass  by  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  es- 
caping. The  common  pump  is  a  most  useful  ap- 
Elication  of  this  pressure  to  domestic  purposes.  As 
efore  stated,  everv  inch  of  surface  supports  a 
weight  of  1 5  lbs.  Now  if  we  can  remove  this  1 5  lbs. 
from  one  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a 
well,  whilst  we  allow  the  pressure  to  remain  over 
the  other  part,  it  follows  that  the  water  will  be 
forced  up  in  the  part  from  which  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved ;  and  if  the  water  so  forced  up  be  enclosed 
in  a  tube  an  inch  square,  we  shall  find  that  it  will 
rise  in  this  tube  till  the  quantity  contained  in  it  will 
weigh  15  lbs.,  which  would  require  an  altitude  of  33 
feet,  the  weight  of  water  in  the  tube  being  equal  to 
the  weight  of  air  on  a  similar  surface  of  water  in  the 
weU.  The  pump  is  an  instrument  for  removing 
this  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  pipe; 
every  time  the  piston  is  raised  it  Ms  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  restmg  upon  it,  removing  its  wdght 
from  the  water  in  the  pipe ;  the  water  from  the  well, 
therefore,  follows  up  the  pipe  to  fill  the  parts  from 
whence  the  pressure  is  removed^  and  there  is  a  valve 
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or  tmall  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  which  pre- 
Tents  the  water  returning  into  the  well  as  the  piston 
descends;  every  fresh  stroke  of  the  pump  is 
followed  bv  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  The  foregoing 
example  of  atmospheric  pressure  seems  natundlyr  to 
lead  us  to  the  barometer,  an  instrument  contnved 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  variations  of  this 
pressure;  for  though  we  have  stated  it  at  15  lbs. 
per  inch  as  its  mere  weight,  it  is  subject  to  con- 
itaot  variation  with  every  oiange  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  barometer  is  a  glass  tube  about  33  inches  long, 
filled  with  quicksilver,  and  inserted  in  a  cup  con- 
tiining  the  same,  the  air  being  dlowed  to  press  on 
its  surface,  as  it  did  on  the  water  in  the  well,  the 
weight  of  air  being  removed  from  the  quicksilver 
in  the  tube  by  the  upper  end  being  closed.  The 
mercury  will  now  be  supported  in  the  tube  to  a 
hoght  equi^'alent  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ; 
this,  as  before  stated,  requires  33  feet  of  water;  but 
u  mercury  is  33}  times  heavier  than  water,  it  will 
rise  about  30  inches  only.  When  the  atmosphere 
ii  heavy  it  presses  with  more  force  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  forcing  it  higher  up  Uie 
tube;  whereas,  when  the  atmosphere  is  light,  the 
pressure  is  relieved  and  the  mercury  falls.  There 
etn  be  no  doubt  that  the  primary  agent  in  the  pro- 
faction  of  these  atmospheric  fluctuations  is  heat, 
"niis  mflnence,  from  various  causes,  is  very  un- 
eqoiDf  distributed.  It  affects  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  by  expanding  its  volume.  When  this 
ipreaaing  takes  place  in  the  air  over  any  particular 
ptrt  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  diminished  pressure 
on  the  exposed  portion  of  the  mercury  in  a  baro- 
meter will  of  course  be  shown  by  the  diminished 
elevation  of  that  in  the  tube.  But  it  will  occasion 
other  effects  also  in  the  air  itself.  The  more  con- 
toted  air  from  distant  places  will  soon  begin  to 
rash  with  more  or  less  violence  towards  the  situa- 
tion of  diminished  pressure :  in  other  words,  wind 
will  occur.  But  the  increase  of  heat  has  also  been 
occasioning  a  more  rapid  and  plentiful  evaporation 
c(  moisture  from  the  earth,  which,  rising  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour,  has  of  course 
produced  more  than  the  usual  accumulation  there ; 
and  is  therefore  ready  to  fall  again  to  the  earth  as 
■ooQ  as  the  reduction  of  temperature  has  taken 
place.  Hence,  in  such  circumstance,  the  occurrence 
sometimes  of  mist  or  dew ;  at  other  times  of  rain,  or 
snow,  or  hail.  The  process,  in  short,  is  this— the 
heat  operating  in  the  air,  dilates  it,  diminishes  its 
weight,  and  consequently  lowers  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer;  operating  upon  the  terrestrial  moisture, 
raises  it  by  evaporation  into  the  air,  which  soon  be- 
comes charged  with  more  than  its  uaual  humidity. 
Then  come  the  wind,  the  fall  of  temperature,  and 
the  rain,  &c.  A  fall  in  the  barometer,  accordingly, 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  in  general  an  indication 
of  all  these  coming  changes.  By  inverting  an 
empty  wine  glass  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and 
forcing  it  down,  the  air  in  the  wine-glass  will  pre- 
vent the  water  from  entering  it  more  than  a  little 
way  up  the  mouth,  thus  showing  the  power  of  resis- 
tance the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  exercising,  a  fact 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  from  the  ease  with  which 
we  move  about  in  it.  It  is  upon  the  principle  of  air 
excluding  the  entrance  of  water  that  the  diving-bell 
ii  conatracted.    The  effects  of  the  ptessure  of  water 


was  very  curiously  exemplified  a  few  years  ago  by 
some  gentlemen  who  were  trying  experiments  in 
water  brought  from  different  depths  of  the  ocean. 
For  this  purpose  they  corked  up  and  lowered  an 
empty  bottle  into  the  sea,  imagining  that  when  the 
pressure  was  sufficient  it  would  force  the  cork  into 
the  bottle,  and  that  the  bottle  would  fill  so  as  to 
bring  them  a  specimen  of  water  from  that  depth ; 
but  what  was  their  surprise  on  finding  it  still  corked 
although  full  of  water !  They  conjectured  that  the 
water  had  forced  its  way  through  the  cork ;  and  to 
prevent  this,  they  sealed  the  cork  of  the  next  bottle; 
on  pulling  this  up,  however,  the  mystery  was  solved 
— the  bottle  was  found  to  be  full,  and  corked  as  be- 
fore, but  the  cork  was  reversed,  and  forced  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  with  the  sealed  end  inside.  This 
curious  fact  was  thus  accounted  for : — As  the  bottle 
descended,  the  pressure  drove  the  cork  in,  and  filled 
the  bottle ;  the  weight  of  the  sealing-wax  on  the  top 
of  the  cork  caused  it  to  reverse  its  position,  and 
float  wiUi  the  sealed  end  downwards ;  when  the 
bottle  was  drawn  up,  the  pressure  being  diminished, 
the  water,  or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  the 
small  portion  of  air  contamed  in  the  water  ex- 
panded, and  forced  the  cork  again  upward  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  All  this  appears  simple  enough 
when  explained,  but  it  required  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  those  who  first  witnessed 
the  experiment.  Early  in  my  paper  I  drew  your 
attention  to  certain  objects  of  interest  occurring  in 
the  course  of  a  morning  walk.  It  was  my  intention 
to  have  closed  it  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  plienomena 
observable  during  a  stroll  on  a  summer's  evening, 
such  as  the  refraction  ofthe  rays  of  light,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  setting  sun,  our  lengthening  shadows, 
which  source  would  have  suggested  a  cursory  re- 
mark or  two  on  the  cause  of  lunar  eclipses.  Then 
the  cause  of,  and  various  circumstances  attendant 
upon,  thunder  storms,  might  have  been  not  inaptly 
introduced,  which  again  would  have  naturally  led 
to  the  subject  of  "  sound."  But  haying  already 
reached  the  prescribed  limits  as  to  time,  I  must 
bring  my  notes  to  a  hasty  conclusion.  The  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  consists  in  the  registry  of  facts 
in  the  mind  ready  to  be  apphed  as  they  may  be  re- 
quired ;  and  it  is  this  faculty  of  applying  facts  thus 
gained  in  the  brain  which  constitutes  wisdom. 
Bacon  has  justly  obsen-ed  that,  "the  noan  who 
writes,  speaks,  or  meditates,  without  being  well 
stocked  with  facts  as  landmarks  lo  his  understand- 
ing, is  like  a  mariner  who  sails  along  a  treacherous 
coast  without  a  pilot,  or  one  who  adventures  on  the 
wide  ocean  without  a  rudder  or  a  compass."  The 
mere  possession  of  knowledge  may  be  only  the 
work  of  a  good  memory,  and  serve  but  little  purpose 
without  wisdom  to  apply  it  to  good  account ;  it  may 
be  compared  to  a  huge  folio  volume  without  an  in- 
dex, full  of  valuable  information,  but  useless  to  its 
possessor  at  the  moment  it  is  required,  from  the 
want  of  arrangement  and  the  means  of  arriving  at 
its  contents.  To  those  who  pass  through  the  world, 
as  many  do,  without  a  wish  even  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  or  to  examine  into  the  wondrous  works 
of  nature,  satisfying  themselves  with  the  opinions 
ofothers,  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes  and 
reasoning  with  other  men's  faculties;  to  such 
persons  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of  Locke, 
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*'  that  he  who  examines,  and  upon  a  fair  examina- 
tion embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty 
more  than  he  who  embraces  the  profession  of  the 
truth  without  having  examined  wnether  it  be  true 
or  no."  Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  man  of  an  in- 
quiring mind  will  ever  be  puffed  up  with  vanity  and 
self-conceit ;  for  the  more  ne  sees  and  observes,  the 
greater  will  his  admiration  of  the  goodness  of  his 


Creator  become,  and  the  more  humble  his  opinion 
of  himself,  because  he  is  always  reminded  that  his 
faculties  are  finite,  whilst  the  6od  whose  works  he 
studies  is  infinite. 

The  lecturer  having  concluded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  imanimously  given  to  Mr.  Chapman  for  the  very 
able  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  hb  subject. — Derbyslure  Courier. 


THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  Monthly  Diicoision  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Dec.  12,  at  the  Club -roomi,  Blackfriars — subject, 
'*  Farm  leases,  particaUrly  in  reference  to  the  cropping 
and  cultiTatioQ  of  land.*'  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  the  chairman  for  the  current  year.  There 
was  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening,  said :  In  proceeding  to  open 
the  business  of  the  evening,  I  am  quite  suroi  gentlemen, 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  num- 
bers present  on  this  occasion  (Hear,  hear).  Gentlemen, 
when  T  look  round  tiiisroom  I  see  faces  from  various  coun- 
ties of  England ;  and  such  being  the  case,  I  am  justified  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  is  regarded  by 
you  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  subject  is 
important  in  many  respects.  The  question  of  leases  has 
long  been  discussed  and  thought  over  in  almost  every 
county  in  England.  Gentlemen  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  leases,  and  who  have  seen  different  forms  of  lease, 
will  agree  vrith  me  that  there  is  often  a  considerable 
bulk  of  paper  containing  too  little  substance  (Hear,  hear, 
and  hughter).  I  hope  our  friend  Mr.  Beadel  is  pre- 
pared this  evening— bis  great  abititiefl  have,  I  am  confi- 
dent, qualified  him — to  offer  to  your  notice  a  condensed 
form  of  lease,  and  will  make  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  covenants  which  will  be  worthy  not  only  of  our  con> 
sideration,  but  of  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  this  subject  is,  from  its  nature,  an 
intricate  one.  It  is,  too,  a  subject  which  is,  to  some 
extent,  confined  to  particular  districts.  But  I  am  sure 
the  meeting  will  treat  it  as  generally  as  possible,  and  not 
be  led  unnecessarily  into  allusions  to  special  cases. 
Gentlemen,  baring  said  thus  much,  I  shall  now,  on  your 
behalf,  call  upon  Mr.  Beadel  to  introduce  the  subject 
appointed  for  discussion,  which  is,  **  Farm  leases,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  cropping  and  cultivation  ol 
land''  (cheers). 

Mr.  Bbadbl,  of  firomfield  Lodge,  Chelmsford,  then 
spoke  as  follows  :-^The  subject  selected  for  this  even* 
ing's  discussion  is  one  of  peculisr  interest  to  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  throughout  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  its  consi- 
deration will  agree  vrith  me  in  thinking  it  a  difficult  one. 
I  felt  the  importance  of  the  subject  when  I  submitted  it 
for  the  conrlderation  of  the  committee ;  and  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  I  consented  to  introduce  it,  feeling  how 
unequal  I  should  be  to  the  task.  I  rely,  however,  with 
confidence  upon  the  candour  and  kindness  of  this  numer- 
ous meeting,  and  I  prefer  doing  so  rather  than  occupying 
any  time  in  apologising  for  my  appearance  before  it. 
The  text,  sir,  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  our  discussion 
to-night  is,  **  Farm  leases,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  cropping  and  cultivation  of  land.''  It  cannot  be 
necMsary  for  me  to  enter  into  speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  leases,  or  when  the  first  document  of  the  kind 
was  executed,  by  whom  granted,  or  to  whom  demised. 
Saffice  it  to  remark  that,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  agri- 
cultural history,  the  occupier  of  the  land  was  little  if 
any  better  than  the  menial  servant  of  the  lord  of  tiie 


soil ;  rent  was  paid  in  labour  or  in  kind;  the  fum«r*s 
wants  were  few,  his  expenses  limited ;  capital  ard  skill 
were  scarcely  appreciated ;  he  laboured  on,  from  day  to 
day,  'a  child  of  toil,  and  with  little  or  no  hope  beyond 
that  of  being  able,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  provide 
for  his  few  and  meagre  daily  wants.  As  time,  however, 
rolled  on,  a  change  came  o'er  the  scene,  and  the  occupier 
of  the  soil  became  by  degrees  less  dependent  upon  the 
ovmer ;  personal  sendees  were  dispensed  with  ;  payments 
in  kind  were  couTcrted  into  a  money  equivsJent ;  the 
energies  of  the  farmer  were  exerted ;  he  occupied  tke 
position  of  a  man  of  business,  and  looked  to  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  followed  as  the  means  not  only  of  keeping 
him  from  day  to  day,  but  as  enabling  him  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  old  age,  and  the  requirements  of  a  fa- 
mily. It  would  be  curious  and  highly  interesting  to 
trace,  through  all  its  gradual  changes,  the  condition  of 
the  farmer,  from  the  time  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  vil* 
lanage  to  the  present  moment :  the  causes  which  led, 
from  time  to  Ume,  to  those  great  and  mighty  dianges 
which  have  affected  not  only  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
but  the  artizaa,  the  mechanic,  the  tradesman,  and  the 
merchant.  But  this,  sir,  would  be  opening  far  too  wide 
a  field  for  this  evening's  discussion ;  and  I  therefore  pro- 
pose, without  further  comment,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  present  race  of  tenant-farmers,  many  of 
whom,  if  not  all,  may  with  truth  be  designated  improvers 
of  Uie  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  this  Club  that  po- 
litics shall  be  excluded  from  our  discussions.  I  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  this  exception,  and  bow  wiA  all 
submission  to  so  wholesome  and  necessary  a  rule  ;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  consider  the  ftirming  interest  as  I 
find  it,  independent  of  all  extraneous  help,  and  depending 
entirdyontheenergies  snd  resources  of  tfaosewho  u>llowit. 
In  this  position  of  affairs,  a  grave  question  to  be  decided 
between  those  who  own  and  those  who  occupy  the  land« 
is  how  to  afford  the  tenant  the  greatest  latitude  in  fann- 
ing, consistent  with  the  proper  security  of  the  landlord. 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this ;  a  slisht  consideration  will 
satisfy  any  one  of  its  simplicity  and  justice ;  and  I  hare 
no  apprehension  as  to  its  progress.  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  leases,  and 
some  are  even  bold  enough  to  contend  that  a  linver 
holding  on  from  year  to  year  is  as  well  off  as  those  who 
have  the  security  of  a  lease.  It  cannot  be  necessary  lor 
me  to  attempt  to  refute  this  £alkcy — the  broad  ana  in- 
disputable  fact  that  the  operation  ^f  farming  requires 
and  necessitates  forecast,  and  the  expenditure  of  capital 
in  operations  the  benefit  from  which  is  looked  for  in 
years  to  come,  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion,  that  common  and  ordinary  prudence  demands  that 
he  who  expends  his  money  in  carrying  out  such  opera- 
tions should  have  either  the  security  which  a  lease  gives, 
or  a  defined  and  recognised  claim  for  eompensation. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  kimtty  feeling,  the 
sttict  sense  of  justice,  and  the  high  honour,  whidi  dia- 
imoterisetfae  eondnet  of  most  onr  great  landkMnien ;  nor 
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vovU  I  BMka  the  Um  etceptioiif  the  raMon  lor  inmting 
■poa  kaiai  biiiig  granted.  I  prefer  the  hi^ier  ground, 
aad  nest  contend  thet,  so  long  ti  the  farmer  mnat  pro< 
gr«i,  moat  improre  the  loU,  be  ia  entitled  to  tecniity  of 
teove,  ao  aa  to  be  able  to  meet  not  only  the  rent,  bat 
other  and  important  charges,  which  he  cannot  do  unless 
by  his  capital  and  skill  he  makes  the  land  more  prodac- 
tire  than  it  woold  be  in  a  state  of  nature.  If(takingan 
cuHBple  from  another  clais)  parties  hiring  houses  and 
bdldings  out  of  repair  requirea  long  lease  when  thi^  are 
to  find  the  asoney  for  potting  them  m  order,  why  afaioald 
not  a  fermer  ask  and  insist  upon  a  similar  security  in  a 
CMe  in  which  he  jerj  generally  iuTests  not  only  the  whole 
ef  fais  own  property,  but  firequently  some  whidi  the  kind- 
aes  of  frienda  has  supplied  Mm  with  ?  But,  sir,  it  will  be 
quite  coosistaDt  for  me  on  the  present  occasion  to  aasume 
tiMt  leases  are  neceaaary ;  and  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
itste  a  few  pointa  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should 
be  the  diaracteristica  of  a  good  farm-leaae— 

lit.  The  names  and  description  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

2ih9»  a  stitement  of  the  number  of  acres,  and  the 
quantity  of  arable,  pasture,  wood,  &c. 

Srd,  The  term  of  years  for  which  granted. 

4th,  Tbe  rent,  whether  in  money,  com,  or  how  else. 

5th,  Tbe  ratea,  taxes,  and  tithe,  by  whom  to  be  paid. 

6(h,  What  reserred  by  tbe  landlord. 

7th,  What  the  tenant  is  prerented  from  doing,  and 
the  punishment  for  oreaches  of  covenant. 

9tk,  Tbe  course  of  cropping  and  cultiTation. 
^  IV  mode  of  entering  and  of  quitting. 
It  if  iBoecfssary  for  me  to  atate  eadi  particular  which 
ic  may  be  requisite  to  notice  in  erery  lease.  The  custom 
of  different  parts  of  the  country  will  render  additions 
md  deriations  necessary  >  which  tbe  local  knowledge  of 
the  parties  interested  will  enable  them  to  suggest.  The 
points  I  have  enumerated  are  genend  in  their  character, 
md,  I  may  almost  say,  universal  in  their  application. 
Tbe  first  five,  which  relate  to  tbe  names  of  the  parties, 
the  description  of  the  land  demised,  the  term  of  years 
granted,  the  rent  agreed  upon,  and  which  of  the  two  par- 
ties is  to  pay  rates,  tithe,  and  taxes,  require,  I  think,  no 
observation,  and  I  will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  conside- 
ration of  those  matters  which  are  usually  reserved  by 
Undlords,  viz.,  timber,  game,  mines,  minerals,  woods, 
tod  coppices.  As  to  timber,  the  clause  reserving  this  is 
generally  as  comprehensive  as  legal  phraseology  can  make 
it,  extending  to  hedges,  pollards,  and  everything  else  in 
the  shape  or  likeness  of  a  twig  or  tree.  The  tenant  is 
oommooly  allowed  to  cut  pollards  and  hedges  of  a  speci- 
fied growth,  making  the  ditches  and  plashing  the  hedges. 
Although  few  people  would  wish  to  see  tbe  country  de- 
naded  of  every  tree,  and  laid  bare  and  open,  it  cannot  be 
droied  that  in  many  parts  of  tiie  count^  tbe  enclosures 
are  much  too  small,  and  timber  too  much  preserved  and 
csltif  ated.  Hedgea  may  be  removed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  great  benefit  to  the  occupier,  without  in- 
jury to  the  owner,  and  neither  interfering  with  the  beauty 
ef  the  country  nor  destroying  the  supplv  for  necessary 
repairs.  As  a  covenant,  reeervhig  the  timber  will  doubt- 
less form  part  of  a  lease  so  long  as  leases  are  granted ; 
the  only  suggestion  I  can  offer  is,  that  the  tenant,  on 
hiring,  should  make  a  large  deduction  for  the  iigury  ac- 
toallj  done  and  tbe  damage  occasioned  by  a  redundancy 
of  timber.  The  preservation  of  game  is  so  irritating  a 
mbject,  that  I  approach  its  consideration  with  great 
trembling.  I  cannot,  however,  question  the  right  which 
«a  owner  undoubtedly  hat  to  reserve  any  privilege  over 
tbe  property  he  lets  to  another :  it  is  the  duty  and  ought 
^  be  tbe  care  of  the  tenant,  in  the  ealeulatloiia  he  acts 
ipsn,  to  make  proriaion  for  the  damage  which  must  in- 
evilibly  result  from  a  too  strict  preservation  of  game. 
Tbis  no  doubt  is  dffikult,  and  few  good  farmers  will 


hire  forms  on  whidi  they  must  remain  passive  specta- 
tors of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  them.  I  think,  sir,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  a  gradual  improvement 
is  taking  place  in  this  respect.  Many  landlords  now 
give  tli&  tenants  the  right  of  sporting,  and  so  en- 
able them  to  prevent  the  increase  of  game  to  an 
injurious  extent.  I  believe,  as  a  body,  there  is 
no  claaa  more  desirous  of  encouraging  the  sports  of  the 
field  than  the  formers,  as  afiTording  a  manly  and  healthy 
exercise  to  those  whose  means  pla^  them  above  the  ne- 
cessity for  labour;  but  their  antipathiea  are  directed 
against  the  novel  and  effeminate  practice  of  battae-shoot- 
ing,  with  the  team  of  keepers  and  rangers,  and  the 
swarma  of  every  description  of  game,  which  a  predilec- 
tion for  such  a  pursuit  necessitates.  There  are  many 
other  great  and  crying  evils  resulting  from  the  too  strict 
preservation  of  game,  the  detail  of  which  wonld  not  be 
germane  to  the  subject  before  us  ;  but  I  wonld  that  I 
could  induce  the  luidlords,  by  an  annual  inspection  of 
the  destruction  caused  by  game,  a  calm  conaideration  of 
the  social  evils  resulting  from  the  unlimited  increase  of 
it,  and  the  enormous  expenses  entailed  upon  the  coun- 
try to  maintain  and  vindicate  the  laws  relating  to  it, 
somewhat  to  relax  a  practice  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  so  injurious  to  society  at  large.  The  reservation  of 
mines  and  minerals,  and  of  woods  and  coppices,  are 
points  which  appear  to  me  to  require  no  remark,  and  I 
will  proceed  to  another  division  of  the  subject : 

What  the  tenant  is  usually  prevented  from  doing,  and 

punishment  for  breaches  of  covenant. 
The  breaking  up  of  pasture  land,  cutting  down  timber, 

selling  off  green  produce,  hay  or  straw,  or  growing 

pernicious  seeds. 
The  two  first  are  most  grave  and  substantive  offences, 
and  without  going  into  the  questions  as  to  the  policy  of 
converting  grass  land  into  arable,  or  of  removing  hedge- 
row timber,  no  one  ought  to  complain  that  he  is  re- 
stricted in  these  particubirs.  The  selling  off  the  land  of 
hay  and  straw  is  usually  allowed,  on  the  tenant  bring- 
ing  back  a  specified  quantity  of  rotten  dung.  That 
some  return  ought  to  be  made  to  the  land  for  the  loss  of 
manure  by  the  removal  of  the  straw,  all  will  admit ;  but 
the  introduction  of  artificial  manures  will  justify  the 
addition  of  the  words,  *'  or  other  manure,'*  without  con- 
fining it  to  rotten  dung.  The  proper  return  for  hay  sold 
off  appears  to  me  to  be  the  purchase  or  use  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  cake,  or  other  food,  either  not  tbe  produce 
of  the  farm,  or  not  usually  consumed  by  stock  ;  at  all 
events,  the  remark  will  apply  to  the  sale  of  green  pro- 
duce. The  permission  may  be  guarded  by  restricting, 
in  each  year,  the  quantity  to  be  sold  off  to  one-half  the 
quantity  grown,  and  requiring  the  manure  brought  on,  or 
the  artificial  food  purchased,  to  be  subsequently  to  the 
selling  off.  The  punishment  for  breaches  of  these  co- 
venants is  now  frequently  inflicted  b^  increased  reserved 
rents,  payable  not  only  in  the  year  m  which  the  offence 
has  been  committed,  but  recurring  and  continuing  on  to 
the  end  of  the  term.  I  think  this  mode  of  punishment 
is  liable  to  great  objection ;  and  in  calling  attention  to 
it,  I  wish  to  show  how  disproportioned  the  punishment 
is  to  the  offence  committed,  and  I  cannot  better  illus- 
trate the  point  than  by  relating  a  fact  which  occurred 
in  my  own  practice  about  three  years  ago.  The  tenant 
had  occupied  a  farm  for  many  years  under  a  lease  which 
contained  a  clause  binding  him  to  pay  an  additional 
yearly  rent  of  £20  for  every  acre  he  farmed  contrary  to 
the  covenants,  such  extra  rent  to  continue  payable 
thenceforth  during  the  continuance  of  the  demise,  and  to 
be  recoverable  by  distress.  There  was  also  a  covenant 
preventing  his  taking  two  white  straw  crops  in  succes- 
sion. The  lease  expired,  and  the  tenant  admitted  he  had, 
five  years  prior  to  its  expiration,  grown  two  white  straw 
crops  in  succession,  on  20  acrea  of  the  land.    The  land 
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lord  preferred  a  claim  for  the  increafled  rents,  which »  by 
a  simple  calculatiou,  amounted  to  ;^,000:  the  tenant 
was  thunderstruck »  as  well  he  might  be,  at  this  demand ; 
bat  there  was  the  bond,  the  landlord  asserting  he  was 
entitled  to,  and  could  recover,  the  whole.  The  matter 
was  ultimately  compromised  by  the  tenant  paying  ;^500 
for  the  breach  of  a  cofenant,  the  injury,  if  any,  result- 
ing from  which  fell  on  himself,  and  cauMd  not  one  far- 
thing damage  to  the  landlord,  who  reoeived  the  money. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  imagined  that  I  think  lightly  of 
breaches  of  cofenant.  I  quite  admit  the  offender  should 
be  punished,  and  that  severely ;  but  punishment,  to  be 
effective,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  offence  com- 
mitted ;  and  one  would  as  soon  expect  that  a  pickpocket 
should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  as  that  a  tenant 
should  be  subjected  to  a  payment  wholly  and  utterly 
ruinous  for  any  breach  of  the  covenants  in  his  lease.  I 
would  urge  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
leases,  the  abandonment  of  increased  reserved  rents,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  specific  sum,  as  ascertained  and  li- 
quidated damages.  Let  the  sum  be  far  beyond  any  pos- 
sible advantage  the  tenant  can  derive  from  the  breach, 
or  (at  the  option  of  the  landlord)  an  immediate  for- 
feiture of  the  lease.  It  happens,  sometimes,  that  tenants 
are  bound  to  pay  tpeeified  penalties  for  breaches  of  co- 
venant. I  do  not  think  these  a  proper  security  to  the 
landlord,  nor  a  sufficient  punishment  to  the  tenant,  inas- 
much as,  however  large  the  amount  of  penalty  may  be, 
it  will  only  be  recoverable  to  the  extent  of  the  damage 
proved  to  have  been  committed,  and  this  would  amount 
to  mere  restitution.  The  next  point  is,  the  course  of 
cropping  and  cultivation.  In  considering  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  a 
specified  course  which  shidl  suit  all  soils,  or  be  in  uni- 
son with  every  description  of  practice,  which  long  expe- 
rience and  careful  observation  may  have  shown  to  be  best 
suited  to  different  localities ;  but  there  are  some  points 
of  universal  application  which  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out injury  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  plan  of  specifying  in  a  lease  the  e^act  crop 
which  shall  be  grown  in  the  year  on  each  acre  of  the 
land.  It  is  no  real  advantage*  to  the  landlord,  and  se- 
riously fetters  the  tenant.  This,  although  often  stipu- 
lated for,  is  afterwards  almost  as  often  disregarded.  In 
some  instances  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  farm  as  he  likes 
till  the  last  four  years  of  his  term — a  course  hardly  safe 
or  proper,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  no  man  can, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  foresee  or  foretell  which 
may  be  the  Ia»t  four  years  of  his  holding.  From 
the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give 
the  subject,  and,  admitting  the  propriety  allowing  a 
tenant  the  utmost  liberty,  consistent  with  the  fair 
protection  of  the  landlord,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  reasonable  to  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  tenant  to  have  in  each  and  every  year  of 
his  term  a  specified  portion  of  the  land  in  fallow, 
with  the  right  to  take  green  produce— anoth  r  similar 
portion  in  clover  grass,  or  other  non-exhausting  crops, 
and  leaving  the  remaining  portions  of  the  farm  to  the 
management,  discretion,  and  judgment  of  the  tenant.  I 
have  purposely  avoided  stating  Sit  respective  portions  ; 
these  must  be  left  (o  local  practice,  and  to  those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  land.  In  my  own  practice, 
which  has  been  more  in  Essex  than  in  any  other  dis- 
trict, I  am  content  to  have  not  less  than  one- sixth  in 
fallow  and  one-sixth  in  clover,  &c.,  so  as  not  to  prevent 
the  farmer  from  following  the  four  or  the  five-course 
shift,  whichever  he  thinks  best  suited  to  the  soil  he  cul- 
tivates ;  thus  giving  him  as  much  liberty  as  a  good  tenant 
can  reasonably  require.  The  mode  of  entering  and  of 
quitting  need  not  detain  me  long ;  custom  usually  regu- 
lates this  matter,  and  the  generally  received  maxim  that 
a  tenant  should  go  out  as  he  goes  in,  is  commonly  acted 


upon.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  this  part  of  my 
subject  without  noticing  what  I  find  a  gna  difficulty 
in  letting  farms  in  distoicts  in  which  the  valuation  of 
dressings  and  half-dressings,  fallows  and  half-faUows, 
has  obtained.  The  sum  on  entering  is  often  a  fearful 
amount,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  farmer's  capital  liea 
as  it  were  dormant,  which  might  be  far  more  usefully 
and  profitably  employed  in  another  way.  Any  alteration 
on  this  head  must  of  course  be  effected  by  the  landlords, 
and  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  their  best  consideration. 
As  a  fact  illustrative  of  what  I  have  been  stating,  I  have 
at  the  present  moment  a  farm  to  let,  under  150  acres ; 
the  rent  required  is  only  £100  a-year,  and  the  valuation 
amounts  to  nearly  eight  times  that  sum ,  or  ;^00.  There 
is  another  point  I  wUl  venture  to  remark  upon  ;  that  is, 
tiie  length  to  which  farm  leases  frequenUy  extend.  1 
can  be  no  judge  as  to  what  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
binding  document  between  the  contracting  parties— that 
I  shall  leave  to  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law ;  but  as  I 
sometimes  meet  with  a  lease  of  one  sheet,  and  at  other 
times  a  lease  occupying  nine  sheets,  each  thought  to  be 
equally  binding  and  conclusive,  I  am  quite  sure  all  my 
auditory  will  agree  with  me  in  preferring  the  short  to  the 
long  lease.  Farm  leases  have  been  for  some  time  the 
opprobrium  of  the  law ;  antiquated  and  useless  cove- 
nants are  continued  from  lease  to  lease  and  from  party 
to  party,  and  one  common  and  ordinary  cause  of  the 
great  length  of  farm  leases  arises  from  the  barbarous 
tautology  by  which  legal  men  seek  to  ensure  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  the  observance  of  covenants, 
the  nature  and  effect  of  which  they  do  not  understand. 
It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  farmers  if  some  short  and 
simple  form  of  lease  could  be  devised,  avoiding  all  un- 
repetition,  and  to  be  fully  binding  and  oondu 


sive  on  all  parties.  With  a  view  to  further  this  object, 
I  have  drawn  out  a  form,  which  I  am  advised  would 
stand  the  test  of  legal  scrutiny.  I  have  adopted  the 
schedule  form,  as  the  shortest  and  most  readily  altered 
or  added  to,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  locality  or  the  requirements  of  particular 
cases.  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  considered  as  anything 
like  a  model  or  pattern  lease  ;  but  if  it  should  be  the 
means  of  drawing  attention  to  a  subject  so  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  the  tenant-^mners  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  lead  to  any  improvement  in  shortening  and  simpli- 
fving  farm  leases,  I  shall  be  deeply  gratified.  I  will, 
sir,  with  your  permission,  read  the  form  I  have  prepared ; 
and  if  it  should  be  considered  too  short,  or  should  there 
be  points  omitted  which  ought  to  be  inserted,  it  may  be 
nearly  doubled  without  exceeding  the  number  of  words 
which  the  Stamp  Act  permits  to  be  written  on  a  single 
sheet : — 

This  Dekd  made  on  the       day  of  18     between 

(name  deacnption  and  residence  of  landlord)  of  the  one  part 
and  (name  description  and  residence  of  tenant)  of  the  otiier  part 
witnesaeth  that  the  said  (landlord)  doth  hereby  demiae  unto  the 
said  (tenant)  hia  ezecutora  administratora  anid  aaaigna  all  that 
farm  called  containing      acrea  or  thereabouts  of  which 

acrea  are  arable      acrea  paature  aod     acrea  wood  with  ita 
actual  and  reputed  appurtenancea  aituate  in  the  pariah  of 
in  the  county  of  .    To  hold  the  aaid  hereditaments  and 

premisea  uoto  the  aaid  (tenant)  hia  executora  adminiatiatan 
and  assigns  henceforth  for  the  terma  of      ycara  from 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  by  equal  half  yeariy  paymenta  on 

Lady  day  and  Michaelmas  day  m  each  year  But  upon  such 
terma  and  subject  to  such  reaervationa  conditions  provisoes 
and  dauaea  on  the  part  of  the  aaid  (landkml)  and  (tenant)  re- 
spectively aa  are  in  the  adiedole  bmundcr  written  expieaaed 
and  contained  respecting  the  tenancy  hereby  created.  And 
each  of  the  said  parties  hereto  for  himadf  bis  heirs  exeeotort 
administrators  and  assigns  covenants  with  the  other  of  them 
his  heirs  executors  adminiatrators  and  aaaigos  respectively  ^t 
the  aaid  covcnautiag  party  hia  heira  executora  adminurtrators 
and  assies  reapectively  will  observe  pay  and  perform  such  of 
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the  claiiiet  mooeyi  and  tbingi  in  the  said  ichedale  oontauied 
ma  ought  to  be  obaerved  paid  and  performed  on  his  and  their 
parts  respectively  and  particularly  as  to  the  said  (tenants)  part 
that  he  the  said  (tenant)  will  pay  the  said  rent  to  the  said 
(landlord)  his  heirs  executors  administrators  or  assigns  and 
win  also  pay  to  the  said  (landlord)  his  heirs  executors  sdmiuis- 
txatora  or  assigns  the  several  sums  of  money  in  the  said 
Bchednle  mentioned  to  be  paid  for  any  breach  of  the  matters 
thcrem  eontained.  And  lastly  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  the 
said  parties  hereto  that  in  case  the  said  (tenant)  shall  become 
bankrupt  or  inaoWent  within  the  meaning  of  any  statute  in  that 
behalf  or  ezceate  any  deed  of  composition  with  his  creditors 
and  the  aaid  (landlord)  shall  within  three  mcnths  after  the 
appointment  of  assignee  or  assignees  of  the  estate  of  such 
(tenant)  under  any  such  bankruptcy  insolvency  or  deed  of 
composition  pay  to  him  or  them  for  all  permanent  improve- 
ments in  or  upon  the  said  farm  made  by  the  said  (tenant)  such 
sum  aa  the  same  rittll  be  valued  at  by  two  valuers  one  to  be 
choaen  by  each  party  or  their  umpire  in  the  usual  way  and  in 
case  either  party  shsU  refuse  or  request  either  verbally  or  in 
writing  to  appoint  a  valuer  the  valuation  of  the  party  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  shall  be  conclusive  Then  this  indenture 
and  everytUng  contained  herein  shall  thenceforth  be  wholly 
void. 

The  reason  why  1  have  inserted  the  provision  contained 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  form  of  lease  is  this  :  If  the 
tenant  become  bankrupt,  the  commissioners  of  bankruptcy 
cam,  without  any  sort  of  restriction,  orler  a  sale  of  his 
interest  in  the  lease.  Now,  I  do  think  that  the  landlord, 
if  he  be  inclined  to  do  what  is  right  and  just  as  between 
the  parties,  should  have  the  power  of  getting  back  the 
farm  into  his  own  hands ;  and  therefore  I  say  that  if 
from  unforeseen  causes  the  tenant  ia  overtaken  by  bank- 
ruptcy, the  lease  should  be  rendered  null  and  void  on  the 
landlord'a  paying  for  tlie  permanent  improvements* 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  What  is  the  custom  now  ? 

Mr.  Bbadbl  :  The  assignees  may  sell  the  lease  to 
any  one  who  will  pay  it. 

THB  SCBBDULB  ABOVB    RKPBRRED  TO. 

The  said  (tenant)  his  executors  administrators  or  sssignees 
to  pay  the  rent  charge  and  all  rates  taxes  and  assessments  ex- 
cept land  tax. 

Not  to  assign  or  underlet  any  part  of  the  said  premises 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  (landlord). 

Not  to  take  down  or  injure  any  of  the  timber  or  other  trees 
pollards  or  underwood  which  ere  or  shall  be  upon  the  said 
premises  without  paying  to  the  ssid  (landlord)  fifty  pouuds 
aa  and  for  ascertained  and  liquidated  damages  (and  not  by  way 
•f  penalty)  for  each  tree  or  pollard  which  shall  be  cut  down  or 
injured  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Don't  say  pollard. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  :  I  quite  admit  that  the  sooner  pollards 
are  got  rid  of  the  better ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  if  the 
lan^ord  chooses  to  have  pollards  be  has  a  right  to  re- 
tain them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  tenant  must  make 
the  best  arrangement  that  he  can  with  the  landlord. 

Not  to  break  up  or  convert  into  tillage  any  meadow  pasture 
or  giaaa  land  hereby  demised  without  paying  to  the  said  (land- 
locd)  fifty  pounds  ss  and  for  asoertaioed  and  liquidated 
damages  (and  not  by  way  of  penal^)  for  every  acre  which 
■hall  be  broken  up  or  converted  into  tillage  and  in  proportion 
for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  an  acre. 

To  oidinarily  reside  in  and  inhabit  the  principal  messusge 
hereby  demiscKi. 

To  maintain  keep  and  leave  the  buildings  and  premises  on 
the  said  (arm  and  all  the  gates  posts  fences  snd  drsins  in  good 
tenantable  repair  (damage  by  fire  only  excepted)  being  allowed 
rtMigh  timber  bncks  and  tiles  within  six  miles  of  the  said 
Csrm. 

That  may  be  varied  in  any  way  that  shall  be  neces- 
sary. If  you  hire  a  farm  you  are  bound  to  keep  it  in 
repair. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  There  is  an  immense  difference  between 
tenantable  repair  and  substantial  repair. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  ;  I  have  only  put  in  these  covenants  as 


skeleton  covenants.  The  great  point  for  conrideration 
is,  whether  a  system  of  schedule  leasing  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

To  yearly  new  make  so  much  of  the  hedges  ditches  and 
fences  belonging  to  the  said  premises  as  shsU  reasonably  re- 
quire the  same  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  manner  bemg 
allowed  the  underwood  bushes  snd  the  lops  and  tops  of  the 
pollarda. 

To  yearly  spend  snd  consume  on  the  land  hereby  demised 
sll  the  hay  stover  and  stnw  which  shsll  grow  or  arise  thereon 
or  for  every  ton  of  such  hay  stover  and  straw  sold  off 
but  not  exceeding  one  half  the  quantity  grown  to  bring  back 
and  use  on  the  said  Und  within  six  months  after  two  three-horse 
loads  of  good  dung  or  its  equivalent  in  suitable  artificial  ma- 
nure. 

To  feed  upon  some  part  of  the  said  land  or  premises  all  the 
turnips  or  other  green  crops  which  may  be  pown  thereon  and 
for  every  acre  of  such  crops  sold  snd  carried  off  shsU  consume 
on  the  said  premises  one  ton  of  oil-cake  or  artificial  food  or 
com  of  equal  value  thereto. 

One  ton  is  probably  too  great  a  quantity.  I  haTO  put 
one  ton,  but  it  might  be  ha&  a  ton  or  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 
That  does  not  affect  the  principle.  I  am  not  at  all 
bound  by  the  quantities  which  I  have  stated. 

To  manage  and  cultivate  the  ssid  demised  premises  in  a 
good  and  husbandlike  manner  and  to  have  m  each  and  every 
^ear  of  the  term  not  leas  than  one-aixth  part  of  the  arable  land 
m  fallow  with  or  without  green  crops  snd  one  other  sixth  psrt 
in  clover  besns  or  other  non-exhausting  crops  snd  at  the  expi- 
ration or  other  sooner  determination  of  the  said  term  to  leave 
for  the  use  of  the  lessor  or  his  incoming  tensnt  all  the  meadow 
and  clover  hay  which  shsll  be  made  in  the  Isst  year  and  not 
have  been  consumed  on  the  premises  being  paid  for  the  same 
at  a  feeding  out  price  and  also  shall  leave  all  the  straw  chaff 
and  colder  arising  from  the  lasv  year's  crop  of  com  and  grain 
being  paid  for  the  thrashing  dressing  and  carrying  out  the 
said  com  to  any  distance  not  exoseding  ten  miles. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  latter  part  of  this  cove- 
nant is  hy  no  means  generally  acted  upon  ;  that  in  some 
counties  the  tenant  pays  a  foddering  price  for  the  straw, 
while  in  others  he  has  a  right  to  fodder  out  the  straw  for 
himself.  I  have  adopted  here  what  hos,  I  know,  been 
acted  upon  for  years  with  much  satisfaction  both  to 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  next  covenant  is  one  which  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  read : 

To  preserve  the  game  {laughter]  and  fish  upon'.the  said  premises 
and  suffer  notices  to  be  given  and  proceedings  taken  against 
trespassers  in  his  the  said  (tenant's)  nsme  and  permit  (land- 
lord) or  his  friends  to  sport  over  the  lends. 

I  said,  in  the  early  part  of  my  observations,  that  I 
thought  we  might  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  tact  that 
considerable  improvement  had  taken  place  of  late  in  re- 
ference to  this  matter.  In  several  instances  in  which  I 
have  been  concerned,  the  landlord  not  residing  on  the 
spot,  and  having  no  present  object  to  serve,  has  said  to 
the  tenant :  '*  If  you  like  to  have  the  game,  and  vrill  pay 
me  6d.  or  Is.  per  acre  for  it,  no  stranger  shall  interfere.'' 
It  is  infinitely  the  best  that  the  tenant  should  have  the 
control  of  the  game  in  cases  in  which  the  landlord  has  no 
personal  wish  to  gratify.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  gentle- 
men who  reside  on  their  estates  like  the  pleasure  of 
shooting,  a  lar^e  deduction  should  be  made  on  that  ac- 
count.   A  similar  observation  will  apply  to  timber. 

The  said  (Undlord)  his  heirs  executors  administrators  and 
aasigns  on  the  ressonable  request  in  writing  of  the  said 
(tenant)  to  provide  snflScient  and  neoesssiy  rough  timber 
bricks  snd  tiles  for  the  repairs  of  the  said  premises  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  to  pay  the  said  (tenant)  his  executors 
sdministrators  and  assigns  for  any  valuable  and  permanent  im- 
provement which  he  or  they  shsll  hsve  msde  upon  the  said 
lands  and  not  have  derived  a  fair  benefit  therefrom. 

I  am  quite  aware,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  last  covenant 
I  am  trendiing  on  a  subject  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  subject  this  evening ;  but  in  considering  a 
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form  of  lease.  I  was  obliged  to  consider  the  reUtife  posi- 
tion  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  but  as  the  words  "  sooner 
determination"  are  always  introduced  into  a  lease,  there 
is  a  clear  anticipation  of  the  case  of  a  tenant  being 
obliged  to  quit  his  occupation  through  some  misfortune 
which  has  overtaken  him  ;  and  I  do  think  that  in  such 
a  case  the  landlord  ought  not  to  object  to  paj  for  per- 
manent improvements  which  liave  increased  the  value  of 
the  land,  the  increased  value  being  entirely  owing  to  the 
skill  and  capital  of  the  tenant. 

To  allow  the  lai'l  (tenant)  to  retain  possession  of  the  hams 
and  stack-yards  till  the  Ist  day  of  May  next  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  laid  term. 

Well  now,  gentlemen,  the  next  clause  in  this  schedule  is 
one  which  is  certauily  novel,  so  far  as. my  own  experience 
extends :  I  never  knew  a  similar  one  in  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment. It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion  called  for,  by  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  tenant  farmers. 
It  has  been  held  that  if  a  tradesman  hiring  premises  shall 
erect  a  building  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  on  his 
business,  he  is,  by  the  common  law,  entitled  to  remove 
it ;  but  Sir  J.  Thesiger  decided  that  buildings  erected  on 
a  farm,  being  estate  buUdingi,  must  be  left.  Experience 
must  have  taught  all  of  us  that  in  times  like  these  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  farm-stalls  generally  should 
be  improved— frequently  they  arc  not  fit  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  farmers'  business.  But  it  happens  that  in 
many  cases  the  parties  who  reo^ve  the  rent  are  not  in  a 
position  to  expend  money  for  such  improvements ;  in 
many  instances  the  present  landlord  is  only  a  life-tenant, 
and  as  such  it  is  naturally  his  object  to  obtain  all  that  he 
can  out  of  the  estate.  Such  persons  have  no  permanent 
interest  in  the  farm.  I  thmk,  therefore,  that  any  well- 
regulated  lease  must  contain  such  a  provision  as  I  will 
now  read  to  you. 

To  permit  the  said  tenant  at  the  end  or  other  sooner  deter- 
mination of  the  term  to  remove  any  buildings  or  erections  be 
may  liave  put  up  at  his  own  expense  on  the  said  land  or  pay 
him  for  the  same  such  a  sum  as  may  be  determined  upon  by 
two  valuers  or  their  umpire  in  the  usual  way. 

I  think  the  landbrd  should  have  the  right  of  taking  to 
the  buildings  on  a  valuatum ;  and  if  he  decline  to  exer- 
cise that  right,  it  appears  to  me  that  common  jttstict 
requires  that  the  tenant  who  has  erected  such  buildings 
should  have  the  right  of  removing  them.  Permit  me, 
sir,  to  say  in  conclusion,  I  have  no  predilection  for  the 
form  of  lease  I  have  suggested ;  my  only  object  is  to  in- 
vite attention  to  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
fanning  interest.  Strongly  impressed,  however,  with 
the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  some  alteration,  I  shall 
feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  the  humble  effort  I  have 
made,  as  a  member  of  this  club,  shall  be  the  means  of 
introducing,  however  gradually,  an  improved  and  more 
liberal  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier  of 
the  soil.  I  believe  I  have  exceeded  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  the  introduction  of  a  subject  for  discussion  ; 
and  although  I  have  endeavoured  to  compress  my  obser- 
vations, I  feel  I  have  left  much  nnsaid  which  might  have 
been  fairly  and  properly  urged.  But,  sir,  one  great 
advantage  attending  our  meetings  is,  that  a  discussion 
follows  the  introduction  of  a  subject,  hi  which  novel 
views  are  exploded  or  confirmed  by  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  members— errors  are  corrected,  and  fallacies 
exposed.  Thanking  you,  sir,  and  all  present  for  the 
patient  attention  I  have  received,  I  wilt  conclude  with  the 
nope  that  our  efforts  to  improve  fsrm  leases  will  be  ulti- 
mately successful. 

Mr.  W.  BsNNBTT  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  obeemtionf  of  Mr.  Betdel  fai  openhig 
this  discussion,  and  was  convinced  that  til  present  felt 
indebted  to  him  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  forward  the  lolijeet.    He  rOM  chiefly  for 


the  purpose  of  diciting  information  from  him  witii  re- 
gard to  the  infliction  of  penalties.  A  penalty  had  been 
named  for  breach  of  covenant ;  and  considering  the  emi- 
nence of  Mr.  Beadel  in  this  part  of  tiie  country,  and 
more    particularly  in  Essex,  as  a  land-agent,  it  iras 

Jiretty  certain  that  any  form  of  lease  which  he  propoied 
or  the  benefit  of  his  brother  farmers,  and  eipedsillT  if 
adopted  by  that  numerous  meeting,  he  considered  u 
more  or  less  a  standard  to  which  ul  landlords  migkt 
refer.  For  this  reaaoa  it  was  very  important  that  any 
such  matter  as  a  penalty  should  be  stricdy,  fSsiriy,  and 
honestly  scrutmized.  The  penalty  propoted  to  be  in- 
flicted on  a  tenant  for  breach  of  covenant  was  £bO.  He 
would  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Beadel  what  penalty 
he  would  propose  as  against  the  landlord  for  not  frir- 
nishing  the  necessary  materials  after  receiving  proper 
notice  from  the  tenant.  Many  questions  of  that  aort 
had  arisen  within  his  (Mr.  Bennett's)  own  obaervatioa. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  an  arbitration,  in  which  awfol 
dilapidations  had  occurred.  Proof  was  given  that  nm- 
merous  applications  had  been  made  to  the  landlord  at 
different  times  for  materials,  and  that  they  were  not  fsr- 
nished ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a  claiiB 
was  put  in  by  the  landlord  for  breach  of  covenant.  If 
there  were  to  be  an  honest  contract  between  landlocd 
and  tenant,  there  must  be  penalties  on  both  aidee 
(Hear,  hear).  He  therefore  wished  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Beadel  means  to  propose  that,  in  cases  in  which  ma- 
terials were  not  furnished  on  being  applied  for  by  ^bm 
tenant,  in  consequence  of  the  landlord  being  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  from  any  other  cause— the  tenant  beinf 
pushed  off  from  time  to  time,  in  forgetfolneis  of  ^bm 
Baying,  *'  A  stitdi  in  time  saves  nme" — whedier  in  focb 
a  case  he  would  propose  a  penalty  as  against  ^  landlord 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Baker  said :  I  also  wish  to  put  a  question  to 
Mr.  Beadel,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one.  Within  a 
very  short  distance  of  my  residence  there  has  been  two 
fires  in  farm  buildings.  In  one  case  the  tenant  had  con- 
sented to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  and,  no  exception 
being  made  as  to  any  damage  which  might  arise  from 
tempest  or  fire,  he  has  been  called  upon  by  his  landlord 
to  restore  the  buildings.  Not  having  insured  them,  he 
is  compelled  to  do  so  out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  the 
other  case — in  which  the  fire  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
work  of  an  incendiary— there  was  a  covenant  in  the  lease 
by  which  the  landlord  exempted  his  tenant  from  liability 
on  account  of  damage  arising  from  fire.  But  there  was 
no  covenant  for  the  landlord  to  rebuild,  and  conse- 
quently the  tenant  is  now  ii|  the  position  of  having  to 
occupy  the  farm  without  the  buildings.  As  regards 
bankruptcy,  or  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  re 'enter  in 
case  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  I  think  Mr.  Beadel's  plan  is  liable  to  objec- 
tion. As  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  landlord  baa 
the  power  of  re-entering  as  though  the  deed  were  re- 
executed.  In  some  cases  injustice  has,  doubtless,  been 
committed.  In  a  former  discussion  I  introduced  a 
clause  into  a  lease  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty.  If  what  is  proposed  were  attempted  to  be 
brought  into  operation,  the  landlord  might  say,  **  No«  I 
will  not  sign  your  Icse ;  because  if  I  did,  the  tenant 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  commit  a  fraudnlent 
act  of  bankruptcy,  which  would  render  it  null  and  void  ; 
and  he  would  then,  perhaps,  pocket  the  valuation  at  my 
expense."  As  regards  hay  and  straw,  I  have  made  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  tenant  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  off  the  hay  and  straw  and  the  green  cropa, 
bringing  on  the  farm  the  money*  value  in  the  shape  of 
some  other  deacription  of  manure,  sudi  as  oilcake. 
Such  a  cUuse  as  that  would,  1  thUik,  rdieve  us  from  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  In  that  ease  there  wonM  be  no 
necessity  for  laying  any  rsstriction  on  the  tenant,     if  be 
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brings  upon  the  iarm  the  mooey-falue  of  what  he  selU 
oif,  thai  miist  be  luificieiit  to  meet  the  caw.  Ai  regards 
the  cloeiiig  of  a  lease  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  I 
have  intn^uoed  a  clause  lately  to  provide  that  the  tenant 
shall  be  paid  for  all  the  permanent  improTcments  made 
within  the  last  five  yean  of  his  term,  of  which  he  has 
not  received  the  full  benefit ;  also  that  the  valuers  shall 
take  into  consideration  any  acts  of  mismanagement  which 
he  may  have  committed,  to  the  tojury  of  the  farm,  and 
have  power  to  deduct  for  acts  of  dilapidatioA  from  the 
amount  of  the  ordinary  valnatioD,  the  decision  of  the 
valaeis  or  umpires  to  oe  binding  on  both  partiet.  In 
soch  a  state  of  thimrs  no  law-suit  can  arise  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  On  the  one  hand  the  tenant  will  be 
paid  an  equivalent  for  unexhausted  improvements :  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  has  done  any  injury,  a  deduction 
will  be  made  on  that  aooount  firom  the  amount  which  he 
would  otherwise  receive.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Beadel  will 
accept  these  observations  in  a kindly>pirit  (Hear,  hear). 
I  wish  to  see  the  question  investigated  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  landlords  what  is  the  best 
form  of  lease  for  them  to  adopt.  In  particular,  I  repeat, 
that  if  there  be  a  clause  binding  tenants  to  such  a  coune 
as  will  prevokt  injury  to  the  f^ra,  Tory  great  difficulties 
will  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  AUow  me  to  make  one  remark.  Drain- 
age being  now  considered  the  bssis  of  all  improvementi 
on  farms,  I  would  suggest  that  a  covenant  should  be  in- 
troduced to  compel  tenants  to  keep  the  mouths  of  drains 
perfectly  open,  and  to  have  the  open  ditches  cleaned  out 
at  least  once  a  year  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  seen  very 
greet  injury  arising  from  the  stoppage  of  drains ;  and  1 
am  quite  sure  that  if  this  point  be  not  attended  to,  in  less 
than  two  years  the  advantage  of  laying  down  drains  must 
be  entirely  lost. 

Mr.  La  WRUNG  B  :  I  can  mention  a  fact  in  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Mechi's  last  observation.  A  short  time  ago 
I  went  over  a  field  which  evidently  required  draining, 
being  in  a  very  bad  state.  I  was  making  preparations 
for  draining  it,  when  an  old  man  who  hwd  that  I  was 
doing  so  said — "  O,  sir,  that  field  was  drained  about  six 
years  ago,  and  I  can  point  out  where  the  main  dram 
was."  The  drain  was  opened,  and  found  to  be  in  perfect 
order.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  after  the  field  had 
been  drained  the  outfisll  had  never  been  opened,  and  the 
ditch  into  which  the  water  should  have  run  was  just  a 
foot  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

Mr.  Sbaw  said :  In  a  meeting  so  numerous  as  the 
present  one,  in  which  I  lee  so  many  gentlemen  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  details  which  Mr. 
Beadel  has  introduced  to  our  notice,  and  so  many  ^ho  are 
practically  scquainted  with  the  working  of  those  details, 
I  feel  considcorable  diffidence  in  rising  to  make  any  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  because  I  know  that  I  may  lay 
myself  open  to  animadversion  on  purely  practical  points 
with  which  I  may  not  be  familiar.  Neverthe- 
leas,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  meetings  are  of  value,  not 
only  with  respect  to  details,  but  also  as  affording  an  op 
portunity  for  propounding  to  the  world,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Isodlords  of  this  country,  the  principles 
which  we  think  should  in  these  days  be  observed  (Hear, 
hear).  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  offering  a  few  re- 
marks in  that  direction,  I  am  induced  to  trespass  on 
your  attention  for  a  short  time.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  observe,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Baker's  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  buildings,  that  it  does  so  happen  that  my 
attention  has  been  a  little  drawn  to  that  subject.  In  the 
bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last 
session,  by  Mr.  Pusey,  some  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  affording  ol  compensatioB  to  tenants  came  under  my 
spedal  notice,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  think  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Baker  would  be  utterly  inefficient.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  misunderstood  him  or  not,  but 


if  I  did  I  hope  lie  will  set  mc  right.  I  think  I  under- 
stood his  observation  to  apply  to  the  case  of  all  perma- 
nent  improvements  made  more  than  five  years  before 
the  termination  of  the  occupation. 

Mr.  Bakbb  :  I  did  not  mean  buildings,  but  all  im- 
proTcments. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  The  major  of  course  includes  the  minor. 
All  buildings  are  improTcments  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bakbb  :  Mr.  Beadel  having  mentioned  buildings, 
I  conceded  the  point.    I  did  not  offer  any  objectioB. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Very  well;  I  vritt  leave  that  point.  I 
apprehend  that  dndning  is  a  permanent  improvement, 
and  I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle— though  I  admit  that  it  may  be  the  case  under 
some  circumstances— that  five  years'  occupation  is  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  tenant  for  draining.  There  may, 
I  repeat,  be  some  drcnmstanees  under  which  it  would  be 
so ;  but  there  are  many  others  under  which  it  clearly 
would  not,  and  I  hold  that  when  we  are  deliberating 
upon  general  principles,  we  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  that  this  club  considers  that  five  years' 
enjoyment  of  the  advantsges  of  an  outlay  for  draining  is 
sufficient  to  remunerate  tiie  tenant  for  that  outlay  (Hear, 
hear).  Another  point  which  Mr.  Baker  propounded  re- 
lated to  green  crops.  Now  I  feel  sensibly  that  the  per. 
mission  to  sell  green  crops  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  of  great  importance  to  the  tenant.  I  think 
the  landlord  is  entitled  to  a  full  protection  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  in  my  opinion  the  perfection  of  any  agree- 
ment or  lease  that  can  be  made  consists  in  providing  for 
an  ample  extension  of  liberty  to  the  tenant,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  properW  of  the  landlord  is  adequately 
protected  (Hear,  hear).  I  must  confess,  howcTcr,  that 
I  cannot  see  now  auT  advantage  is  to  be  derived  by 
the  tenant  from  the  sale  of  hii  green  crops,  if  he  is  to 
be  compelled  to  bring  back  their  value  to  tiie  farm  in  the 
shape  flf  manuro  (Hear,  hear).  I  apprehend  that  by 
every  article  which  he  sells  the  tenant  expects  to  make  a 
profit  (Hear,  hear).  He  is  now  permitted  to  sell 
certain  cropa  from  which  he  is  assumed — I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  really  the  case— to  reslise  a  profit; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  can  sell  already, 
he  is  allowed  to  sell  his  green  crops,  it  must 
be  for  the  purpoee  of  making  additional  profit.  If, 
however,  he  is  requued  to  raplace  the  Ml  value  of,  what 
he  sells  in  the  form  of  manure,  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
the  permission  to  sell  is  no  boon  at  all.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Beadel  has  Tcry  properly  called  our  attention  this  cTen- 
ing  to  the  subject  of  legal  coTenants,  and  when  I  speak  of 
legal  covenants  I  mean  covenants  drawn  principally  by 
legal  men.  M  ow,  although  I  have  some  intimate  friends  to 
whom  my  observatioB  will  apply,  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
I  believe  no  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  less  capable 
of  drawing  covenants  for  form  leases  than  legal  men 
(Hear,  hear).  I  make  that  remark  in  reference  to  them 
simply  in  their  capacity  of  land-agents ;  it  is  in  that  capa- 
city that  I  am  now  viewing  them.  I  believe  that  from  the 
employment  of  suck  persons,  and  of  others  in  the  same 
capacity— men  selected  for  all  reasons  that  can  be  con- 
ceived  except  the  right  one :  such,  for  example,  as  their 
having  been  college  acquaintances,  or  brother  officers  in 
the  army  or  navy,  of  the  landlord-— I  believe  that  more 
mischief,  arises  firom  the  circumstance  of  such  men  being 
employed  as  land  agents,  when  they  are  utterly  unfitted 
for  the  office,  than  from  any  other  sources  of  evil  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  tenant  (Hear,  hear).  I  perfectly 
sgree  with  Mr.  Beadel  that  the  musty  parchments  which 
are  frequently  taken  down  as  precedents  from  shelves  where 
they  had  lahi  for  20  years  are,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  moat  absurd,  preposterous,  and  prejudicial  to 
agricultural  fanprovement.  With  respect  to  tiie  general 
regidations  of  a  lease,  however,  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  Che  property  betoiigs  to  the  kadlord,  and  bowerer 
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absard  and  capricious  may  be  the  terma  which  he 
leeka  to  impoie  on  the  in-comiDg  tenant,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  has  a  primd  fade  right  to  propose 
any  terms  he  pleases.  I  beliere  that  many  of  the 
mischiefs  which  prevail  have  arisen  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  conduct  of  tenants  themsekes  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  of  no 
use  to  blink  this  question.  Whilst,  as  soon  as  a  farm  is 
to  be  let,  we  find  tenants  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  running  over  each  other  to  get  it  on  almost  any 
terms,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  so  many  evils  redound. 
If  tenants  are  not  carefiil,  and  if  the  spirit  of  competition 
prevents  them  fh>m  considering  their  own  interest,  the 
result  may  be  easily  anticipated  (Hear,  hear).  It  is 
to  this  cause,  I  think,  that  the  stringency  of  many  exist- 
ing covenants  is  to  be  traced — covenants  which  are  so 
inimical  to  agricultural  improvement.  With  respect  to 
game,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Beadel  that  a  great  im- 
provement is  taking  place ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  present  state  of  tnings  shall  continue  (I  must  confess 
I  do  not  think  they  will)  not  only  game,  but  pollards, 
and  many  other  and  similar  impediments  to  the  progress 
of  the  tenant  will  be  removed  (Hear,  hear).  But  that  is 
a  mode  of  obtaining  redress  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  to  rely  upon.  I  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  information  which  is  diffused 
by  means  of  this  dub,  and  through  other  channels 
of  intelligence,  will  convince  them  that  it  is  their  uite- 
rest — aye,  their  duty — to  take  care  that  such  impedi- 
ments are  removed.  This  question  is  not  simply  one 
between  landlord  and  tenant — it  is  not  simply  the  ques- 
tion how  much  advantage  the  tenant  might  derive,  but 
there  is  another  question,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important,  namely,  that  of  the  employment  of  the 
labouring  population  (Hear,  hear).  There  is  one  other 
point  on  which  I  desire  to  make  one  or  two  remarks, 
namely,  the  large  amount  which  we  are  told  is  demanded 
in  the  shape  of  valuations.  Now,  I  must  confess,  that 
although  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  that  subject,  hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  search  for  information  upon  it  some 
time  smoe,  yet  I  never  met  with  anything  at  aU  approach- 
ing the  statement  made  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Beadel,  this 
evening  (Hear,  hear).  ;e800  upon  140  acres  surpasses 
everything  that  I  could  possibly  have  conceived. 
I  really  should  have  imagined  that  if  a  piece  of 
garden  ground  were  about  to  be  transferred  from 
one  tenant  to  another,  the  valuation  would  have  hardly 
exceeded  that  sum.  I  know,  indeed,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  valuation  is  very  heavv; 
for  example  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  in  York- 
shire, where  a  species  of  tenant-right  exists,  though  not 
that  which  I  should  like  to  see  established  throughout 
the  country  generally.  I  know  that  the  pav- 
ment  by  the  in-coming  tenant  amounted  to  nearly  £4 
per  acre;  and  I  should  certainly  have  thought  that 
£i  per  acre,  though  only  about  half  the  amount  of 
which  our  friend  has  spoken,  was  quite  enough  to  cover 
any  value  which  the  tenant  could  possibly  have  received. 
Surely  in  the  caae  mentioned  there  must  be  something 
very  extraordinary.  There  must  have  been  some  per- 
manent improvements  of  an  extraordinary  character,  of 
which  the  in-coming  tenant  derived  the  advantage;  an 
ordinary  valuation  sum  could  not  amount  to  that 
sum..  I  hope  our  friend  by-and-bye  will  give  some  ex- 
planation. With  respect  to  valuations  generally,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  interest  of  the  landlord,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  tenant,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  va- 
luation ;  but  if  this  valuation  goes  to  such  an  extent  ps  it 
does  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  if  the  tenant  pays  for 
what  he  does  not  receive,  if  he  pays  for  a  certain  amount 
of  scratchings,  called  harrowings,  and  ploughings,  and 
for  a  quantity  of  old  straw  designated  manure,  in  such 
cases  the  valuation  must  be  onerous  and  injurious  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  certainly  cannot  see  what  injury  the 


in-coming  tenant  can  sustain  if,  as  is  the  case  in  Lin- 
colnshire, he  has  to  pay  only  the  value  of  what  he  receives. 
In  that  case  the  tenant  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  mndi 
better  position  than  he  would  be  if  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  beggared  occupation  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  to 
apologize  to  you  for  making  these  lengthened  observa- 
tions. As  I  said  before,  I  wished  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  general  principles  involved  in  this  question,  leaving 
the  details  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  myself  (cheers). 

Mr.  Lawrbnce  said :  I  do  not  see  that  the  difficol- 
ties  which  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  msurance  are 
at  all  insuperable.  The  practice  in  my  part  of  the 
country  is  for  the  landlord  to  covenant  to  repair  the 
roofs  and  the  outer  walls,  while  the  tenant  agrees  to  do 
what  may  be  termed  tenantable  repairs.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  provide  a  lease  which  shall  meet  the  case 
of  a  party  neglecting  to  do  that  which  he  has  covenanted 
to  do.  The  only  protection  which  can  be  afforded  is 
that  of  insurance.  With  regard  to  the  whole  question 
of  leasing,  I  concur  in  the  remark  that  a  discusrion  of 
this  kind  is  likely  to  produce  a  considerable  impression 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  on  that  account  it  is 
highly  important  that  our  decision  this  evening  should 
be  well  considered.  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
see  any  lease  going  forth  in  print,  with  the  stamp  of  our 
authority,  which  had  not  been  maturely  weighed  by  at 
least  three  or  four  experienced  heads,  who,  after  taking 
into  account  all  the  observations  which  will  have  been 
made  this  evening,  shall  agree  upon  such  a  form  of  lease 
as  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  send  forth  from  this  club. 
Mr.  BeadeVs  form  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  exceedin^y 
good  one  on  the  whole ;  but  I  conceive  that  it  might 
advantageously  be  reduced.  The  discussion  this  even- 
ing might  facilitate  the  mature  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  manner  that  I  have  suggested ;  and  thus  a 
form  of  lease  might  be  confidently  recommended  for 
adoption,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  be  generally 
adopted. 

Mr.  Walton  said:  Farming,  as  I  do,  in  the  Hampshire, 
I  wish  to  observe  that  in  that  country  we  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  sufficient  green  crops  for  the  feeding  of 
sheep.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  round  London  it 
may  be  most  advantageous  to  the  tenant  to  sell  his  g^reen 
crops,  because  he  has  an  opportunity  of  getting  them 
into  the  London  market  cheap.  Permit  me  to  make  a 
remark  with  respect  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  interest 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant  as  regards  the  leaaing  of 
farms.  I  consider  that  it  is  ten  times  more  beneficial  to 
both  the.t  the  tenant  should  be  paid  fairly  for  the  im- 
provements  which  he  has  made  than  that  he  should 
have  a  lease  ("  No,  no").  When  a  man  has  a  long 
lease,  he  always  prepares  for  its  termination ;  and  the 
effect  must  be,  to  put  the  land  in  a  certain  degree  out  of 
cultivation.  In  my  opinion  the  effect  of  that  state  of 
things  is  to  create  more  dilapidations  than  would  take 
place  were  the  tenant  paid  a  fair  remuneration  for  unex- 
hausted improvements.  On  leaving  a  farm  in  Essex  I 
am  convinced  that  I  lost  one-third  of  the  amount  which 
I  had  paid  for  improvements.  It  is  clearly  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  landlords  and  the  tenantry,  but  of  the 
whole  country,  that  farms  should  be  kept  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  possible  (Hear,  hear).  Tliere  ia  a  great 
outcry  everywhere,  that  farmers  have  all  got  more  land 
than  capital.  The  adoption  of  what  I  advocate  would 
tend  to  remove  that  state  of  things.  A  good  tenant-right 
in  the  shape  of  a  good  reservation  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant  at  the  end  of  the  term  would,  I  repeat,  be,  in  my 
opinion,  preferable  even  to  a  lease. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Felmersham :  With  reference  to  an 
observation  of  Mr.  Shaw,  I  hold  tiiat,  as  regards 
the  fee  simple  of  the  manure,  the  tenant  does  not  by  the 
suggestion  made  get  value  for  what  he  has  invested.  He 
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certainly  loses  the  ioteresfc  of  his  money  duriDg  the  period 
that  be  occupies  the  land  (No,  no).  I  understand 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  the  practice  for  the  manure  itself 
to  go  from  tenant  to  tenant,  instead  of  being  tiie  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord ;  and  if  the  manure  be  paid  for  by 
the  incoming  tenant,  I  hold  that  until  he  leaves  he 
loses  thtr  interest  of  the  capital  thus  invested.  I  should 
like  to  see  all  leases  so  drawn  that  the  manure  would  be 
the  landlord's  property,  and  not  the  tenant's  (No, 
no).  Such  is  the  principle  adopted  in  my  district,  and 
it  is,  I  think,  the  proper  one.  I  am  speaking  merely  of 
the  produce  of  the  &rm  fo*)*  the  year ;  I  do  not  refer  to 
oilcake  manure.  It  has  always  been  a  point  vrith  us  that 
if  a  tenant  has  to  pay  for  an  outlay  of  that  sort  he  loses 
the  use  of  the  money  which  he  lays  down  for  the 
fee  simple  during  the  whole  period  of  his  tenancy; 
whereas,  if  it  be  the  property  of  the  landlord,  he  may  use 
that  money  in  effecting  improvements  on  his  farm.  That 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  principle  for  adoption  in 
farm  leases.  Mr.  Shaw  says  that  the  circumstance  of  a 
fiirm  being  overrun  with  pollards  and  game  is  frequently 
more  the  fault  of  the  tenant  than  of  the  landlord.  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  on  that  point. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  tenant  looks  rather  shy 
when  be  fin^  a  farm  in  such  a  condition  ;  but  the  land- 
lord says  to  him,  **  The  rent  of  the  fWrm  is  so  and  so, 
and  these  are  my  conditions.  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  keep  what  quantity  of  game  I  please.  I  hope  it  will 
do  yoa  no  damage ;  but  it  is  my  pleasure  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  are."  llie  tenant  is  in  the  end 
induced  to  accept  the  farm,  knowing  that  there  is  some- 
thing doubtful,  because  the  terms  are  the  best  that  he 
can  get.  Aiid  in  such  circumstances  I  do  not  think  it 
can  fairly  be  said  that  the  fault  always  lies  with  the 
tenant.  He  has  what  is  called,  **  Hobson's  choice"  in 
the  matter  (laughter).  I  could  not  refrain  from  making 
these  fevr  remarks  in  defence  of  tenants. 

Mr.  SHA.W  :  Allow  me  to  offer  one  word  in  explana- 
tion. The  distinction  which  I  wlsh^  to  draw  is  tbis. 
I  say,  cm  broad,  general  principles,  that  if  a  man  makes 
a  baid  bargain  witb  his  eyes  open  the  fault  is  his  own  ; 
but  I  also  say  that  if,  by  means  of  a  plausible  tongue, 
the  landlord  induces  the  tenant  to  take  a  farm  with  a 
oertun  quantity  of  game  upon  it,  and  if  from  any  cause 
whatever  he  increases  the  nuschief  by  increasing  the 
gaoae,  in  such  a  case  the  tenant  has  a  real  ground  of 
compUnt.  If  a  tenant  does  what  he  is  doubtful  about, 
to  use  my  friend  Mr.  Payne's  expression,  I  do  not  see 
bow  it  can  be  denied  that  the  fault  is  hu  own. 

Mr,  Baker  :  With  regard  to  the  money  value  of  tur- 
nips, permit  me  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  have  prac- 
tiosl  experience  generally  consider  the  tomip  crop  as 
the  means  of  raising  manure  for  Uie  farm.  Turnips  are 
now  grown  almost  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  We 
look  upon  bullocks  and  sheep  as  mere  machines  for 
making  manure.  If  the  tenant  were  permitted  to  sell 
his  gran  crops — ^which  nearly  all  lesies  prohibit  him 
from  doing — it  might  be  more  advantageous  to  sell  them 
and  tarn  them  into  manure  to  be  brought  on  the  hrm 
than  to  feed  them  off  on  the  land.  At  any  rate,  I 
thought  the  point  was  a  fair  one  for  discussion,  and  it 
was  vrith  that  feeling  that  I  introduced  it.  It  must  be 
recollected  that,  whatever  might  arise  from  converting 
turnips  into  manure,  the  tenant  would  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  If  the  matter  be  regarded  practically,  I 
believe  you  will  all  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  I 
have  done.  As  regards  improvemente  existing  at  the 
end  of  the  lease,  I  have  stated  that  I  think  the  tenant 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  vslue  for  all  improvements 
which  are  permanent ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
improving  lest  through  his  occupation  not  being  renewed 
he  should  loee  the  value,  I  think  it  right  that  there 
ihoald  be  a  covenant  that  he  be  paid  for  certein  improve- 


ments made  within  the  last  five  years  of  his  term — such 
an  improvement,  for  example,  as  drainage.  I  cannot 
admit  that  every  tenant  should  have  a  right  to  erect  just 
whatever  buildings  he  may  please,  and  be  able  to  com- 
pel the  landlord  to  compensate  him.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  landlord  does  not  choose  to  take  the  buildings,  the 
tenant  ought  certainly  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
them. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  I  am  quite  conscious  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Baker  has  a  great  practical  advantage  over  me.  Never- 
theless, upon  this  tomip  question  I  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  more  observations.  Mr.  Mechl  says,  in  effeet,  that 
he  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  tenant  should  be  called 
upon  to  bring  back  the  money  value  of  what  he  exporta 
in  the  shape  of  green  crop.  Now,  I  have  heard  of 
statement  that  turnips  are  not  worth  more  than  3s.  per 
ton  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  told  that  in 
some  parte  of  Essex  turnips  are  now  worth  16s.  a 
ton.  I  will  suppose  them  to  be  worth  10s.  a  ton.  As- 
suming that  price,  and  assuming  also  that  tie  produce 
is  sixteen  tons  peracre^ — that  being  said  to  be  the  average 
in  the  Eastern  Counties — you  have  £8  per  acre.  Does 
my  friend  Mr.  Baker  hold  that  the  farmer  should  be 
called  upon  to  bring  back  £S  worth  of  manure  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  understand 
how  that  could  be  justiy  required.  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  practical  men,  and  am  willing  to  bow  to  their  de- 
dsion ;  but  it  really  appears  to  me  that  that  view  cannot 
be  supported. 

Mr.  Bakbr:  It  must  be  recollected  that  there  are 
not  many  tomip  buyers :  it  is  only  on  a  veir  limited 
scale  that  a  market  can  be  found  for  them.  They  can- 
not generally  be  disposed  of  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
they  will  realise  for  feeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Bbart  said :  I  vrish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  draining. 
If,  after  agreemg  to  give  a  certain  rent  for  land,  it  is  not 
properly  drainra,  I  drain  that  land  perfectiy ;  and  if  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  for  example,  the 
draining  apparatus  is  just  as  good  as  when  it  was  con- 
structed, I  do  not  see  wh  it  the  lapse  of  time  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  compensation.  If  I  go  into  the 
market  and  give  the  price  at  the  time,  m^  landlord  is,  I 
conceive,  bound  to  pay  me  for  my  drainage  improve- 
mente, whatever  they  may  amount  to— supposing,  that  is, 
that  the  drains  remain  as  efficient  ss  they  were  at  first. 
Now,  what  is  the  exact  position  in  which  we  are  placed 
this  evening  ?  We  are  called  upon  as  tenant  farmers  to 
sanction  certain  clauses,  or  a  certain  form  of  lease.  I 
concur  in  the  remark  that  such  a  matter  requires  great 
caution.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  oomnuttee  should 
be  appointed ;  at  any  rate,  I  think  we  should  be  very 
cautious  as  to  committing  ourselves  to  any  definite 
prindples  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of  land.  I 
want  to  see  something  of  a  more  commercial  character 
than  anything  which  has  been  brought  forward  to-night 
(Hear,  hear).  I  recollect  a  dause  in  the  lease  which 
was  ro^,  to  the  effect  that,  if  a  tenant  farmer  shall  have 
erected  buildings,  he  shall  at  the  end  of  the  term  either 
receive  value  from  his  landlord  on  certain  conditions,  or 
he  allowed  to  remove  them.  Suppose  the  landlord 
should  be  a  tenant  for  life :  what,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  the  position  of  the  tenant  ?  The  next  landlord  on 
coming  into  possession  would,  I  apprehend,  be  entiUed 
to  have  the  buildings  without  paying  anything  for  them. 

Mr.  Mbcbi  :  Not  if  there  were  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Bbart  :  The  question  is  at  all  evente  worthy  of 
consideration.  I  repeat  that  tenant  farmers  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  ere  they  commit  themselves  to  principles, 
unless  those  principles  have  a  commercial  character,  and 
unless  their  adoption  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  both  to  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  I  hope  our  friend  Mr.  Beadel  will  be 
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kind  enough  to  explain  to  oa  by-and-bye  the  difference 
between  substantial  repair  and  tenantable  repair.  In 
the  one  case,  as  I  understand,  what  is  intended  is,  such 
repairs  as  are  necessary  to  render  property  wind  and 
weather  tight ;  in  the  other  case  the  repairs  are  of  a 
more  durable  character. 

Mr.  W.  Bbnkbtt  :  As  regards  the  bringing  back  the 
value  of  a  green  crop,  when  sold  off  the  farm,  I  am,  I 
confess,  rather  induced  to  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw  than  with 
Mr.  Baker.  Let  us  deal  with  this  question  as  men  of 
business.  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Knight  or  Mr.  Smith  hero 
this  evening ;  but  those  gentlemen  having  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edmonton,  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
turnips  and  mangel  wurzel  to  London  ;  and  the  latter  is, 
I  believe,  worth  16s.  a  ton.  Now,  supposing  a  man  to 
grow  thirty  tons  of  mangold  wurzel  per  acre,  he  must,  in 
such  a  case,  bring  back  between  £W  and  £Z(i  worth  of 
manure.  Will  any  one  deny  that  that  would  be 
monstrous  ? 

Mr.  Bakvk  :  I  did  not  speak  of  garden  land  (laugh* 

Mr.  Bennett  :  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  in  refierenoe  to 
all  those  extraordinary  profits  which  have  been  held  up 
of  late,  when  people  have  wanted  us  to  imitate  farmmg 
models,  that  it  has  always  turned  out  that  the  parties 
who  had  made  such  profits  were  selling  either  potatoes 
or  something  which  derived  its  great  value  from  the  close 
vicinage  of  a  market  town  (laughter).  The  facts  were 
published  in  all  the  newspapers  as  showing  the  fkvour« 
able  condition  of  the  farming  interest,  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  all  farmers  might  if  they  pleased  have 
equally  large  profits  (laughter).  I  contend  that  there  is 
no  fairness  in  the  proposition  that  the  whole  value  of  the 
green  crop  which  is  sold  off  a  farm  should  be  brought 
back  in  the  shape  of  manure.  I  admit  that  the  landlord 
is  entitled  to  an  equivalent,  but  it  should  not  be  of  the 
same  nature  or  extent  as  that  proposed.  In  many  in- 
stances these  crops  are  produced  at  very  great  coet  to 
the  tenant.  If  a  clause  like  that  suggested  were  inserted 
in  a  lease,  I  for  one  would  never  sign  the  lease,  and  I 
hope  no  sensible  man  would  be  induced  to  take  such  a 
step.  I  fear  that  I  did  not  make  myself  sufficiently  un- 
derstood by  Mr.  Beadel  as  regards  Uie  first  clause  of  his 
form  of  lease.  I  want  to  know  what  penalty  he  pro- 
poses to  impose  on  a  bad  landlord.  Penalties  should 
not  be  all  on  one  side  (Hear,  hear).  I  quite  agree  witii 
Mr.  Lawrence  that  we  ought  to  pause  before  venturing 
to  publish  a  form  of  lease,  and  thus  giving  our  sanction 
to  a  document  which  may  go  tlnrougfa  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  one  which  is  approved  by  the  Lon- 
don Farmers'  Club  (Hear,  hear).  It  must  be  recc^lected 
that  if  we  were  to  act  thus,  landlords  might  afterwards 
say  to  tenants,  '*  Why,  I  require  of  you  nothing  more 
than  what  has  been  approved  of  by  a  body  of  tenamt  fiar- 
mers  assembled  in  London  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who,  after  a  fhli  discussion  of  the  lubject,  con- 
sented ^t  such  and  such  clauses  should  be  inserted  in 
leases."  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence  that  there 
ought  to  be  extreme  caution.  I  think  that  Mr.  Beadel 
has  mtroduced  on  the  whole  a  good  substantial  form  of 
lease,  but  we  should  not  commit  ourselves  to  it  without 

Previously  going  trough  it  clause  by  clause  (Hear, 
ear).  This  system  of  saying  **  You  may  sell  this,"  and 
'<  You  shall  not  sell  that,"  is  opposed  to  all  good  farm- 
ing as  wdl  as  to  fair  play.  If  we  are  to  become  more 
commercial,  we  must  have  the  power  of  turning  the  farm 
to  the  best  possible  account. 

Mr.  Cheetham  said :  My  opinion  with  respect  to 
green  and  root  crops  is  this,  that  in  cases  in  which  they 
are  carried  off,  ^e  equivalent  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
what  the  money  value  of  the  crop  would  amount  to, 
otherwise  the  ^rmers  would  be  a  loser  by  the  amount  of 
labour  which  had  been  performed.    I  can  adduce  an  in- 


stance in  which  such  a  view  of  the  case  has  [been  taken. 
I  know  a  farmer  who  grew  a  few  potatoes,  and^it  turned 
out,  though  he  was  at  this  time  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  doing  it  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  lease, 
his  landlord  came  down  upon  him  for  dilapidationa. 
Each  of  them  chose  a  person  to  settle  the  matter,  the  two 
parties  chosen  selecthig  a  third.  There  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  valuers  fixed  upon  £2 
per  acre  for  dilapidations,  an  amount  which  could  not  be 
anything  like  an  equivalent  for  the  value  of  the  potatoes. 
Wfth  respect  to  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Payne,  I  am 
astonished  at  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  meting  as  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  manure  belonging  to  the  land- 
lord ;  I  confess  my  own  ignorance  in  relation  to  the 
views  taken  by  many  persons  present.  I  never  knew  a 
case  in  which  the  manure  did  not  go  with  the  land.  I 
have  been  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ripon  for 
some  years,  previous  to  which  I  was  in  Nottinghamshize, 
and  I  never  knew  a  case  in  which  the  incoming  tenant 
did  not  pay  for  the  manure.  I  am  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  making  the  incoming  tenant  pay  more  than 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Trbthewt  :  It  was  not  my  intention  to  offer 
any  remarks  this  evening,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  add- 
ing my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Payne,  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  the  exception  for  the  manure  to  belong  to  the 
tenant.  Within  my  experience  it  has  always  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  manure  to  belong  to  the  landlord,  except 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  oilcake,  or  other  artificial  ma- 
nure. I  desire  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  our  discussion  this  evening.  We  are  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  a  very  comprehensive 
question,  and  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  in  dealing 
with  it.  I  feel  that  in  considering  this  question,  we  are 
considering  the  important  subject  of  tenant-right  (Hear, 
hear).  Some  remarks  have  been  made  about  poUarda 
and  zame.  The  question  of  game  is,  I  trust,  much  more 
simple  than  it  was.  I  trust  that  landlords  are  becoming 
incmsingly  disposed  to  restrict  their  game  preserves. 
As  regards  pollards,  I  have  found  as  strong  objections 
enterteined  by  tenants  to  theur  removal,  as  on  the 
part  of  landlords.  Tenants  have  said,  '*  We  have  no 
objection  to  your  cutting  down  other  trees,  but  we  want 
pollards  for  stakes."  Now,  I  am  an  advocate  for  idling 
pollards  whenever  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  land 
(Hear,  hear).  With  respect  to  hedges  and  fences,  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  positive  rule.  It  is  clear,  how. 
ever,  in  relation  to  tillage,  that  the  less  land  they  oc- 
cupy the  better ;  the  lower  they  are  kept  too,  the  better ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  less  you  have  of  them  the  better  (laugh- 
ter). As  regards  the  privilege  of  shooting,  I  think  that 
in  cases  in  wMeh  the  landlord  does  not  himself  riioot,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  give  ^e  tenant  the  liberty  of 
shooting,  than  to  make  a  paltry  charge  of  fid.  per  acre 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  As  to  drahifaig,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule.  I  certainly  do 
not  concur  In  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  gentleman  at 
the  oxhst  end  of  the  room,  that  the  landlord  should  be 
bound  to  take  to  the  drainage  in  the  manner  that  he 
suggested.  At  the  same  time  I  would  sooner,  on  taking 
a  farm,  pays  for  drainage  in  an  efficient  state,  than 
execute  the  same  kind  of  drainage  myself. 

Mr.  Bbart  observed  that  his  remark  on  the  subject 
had  been  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Trethewt  continued :  I  think  the  most  satis* 
factory  plan  would  be  to  let  the  drainage  extend,  as  it 
were,  over  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  if  the  t^iant 
have  not  had  tiie  enjoyment  of  it  for  a  certain  period,  I 
think  he  should  then  be  entitled  to  compensation.  A 
rule  might  be  laid  down  which  would  in  some  degree 
meet  this  case.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  fa.  upon 
any  form  of  agreemen  which  would  be  adapted  to  all 
cases.    We  have  all  witnessed  this  evening  the  manifbi- 
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tation  of  differeoces  of  opinion.  If  we  cainot  ccncur  in 
the  terms  of  an  agreement,  how  it  it  possible  for  any 
leaae  or  ooTenant  to  be  drawn  up  which  will  apply 
tbrooghoat  the  whole  kingdom  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  fewer  restrictlTe  claosea  a  leaae 
containa  the  better. 

Mr.  Glutton  said :  The  amount  mentioned  by  Mr. 
fieadd  aa  hating  been  the  reault  of  a  valuation  is  not 
nnparalleled.  There  is  within  my  own  knowledge  a  case 
in  which  the  valuation  for  340  acres  amounted  to  jf  2100. 
I  wilt  tell  you  what  were  the  items  of  that  valuation  (A 
voice :  •*  In  what  county  was  it  ?)  Surrey.  In  Surrey, 
£«ex,  and  Kent,  the  manure  almost  universally  belongs 
to  the  tenant.  The  items  to  which  I  especially  allude 
were  hay  and  straw,  at  the  market  price,  dung,  dressings 
and  half-dressings,  foldings  and  half*  foldings,  layings, 
aeeds,  and  underwood. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  then  proceeded  to  reply.  He  said :  I  felt 
the  importance  of  not  attempting  to  bind  the  meeting  to 
any  particu!ar  form  of  lease.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  draw  up  some  form  to  invite 
diacnaaion  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  as  I  confeaa  that  I  have 
learned  something  from  the  diacussion  which  haa  taken 
place,  I  do  not  regret  having  introduced  the  furm  which 
I  read  (cheers).  I  never  contemplated  the  form  which  I 
had  drawn  up  being  sent  forth  stamped  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  club,  and  in  the  observations  which  I  made 
I  cardfoUy  guarded  myself  against  being  supposed  to 
have  such  an  object.  I  submitted  my  form  to  the  club 
under  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  grand  step  in  ad- 
vance, if  we  could  reduce  the  length  of  leases,  while  we 
endeavoured  to  make  them  more  secure  for  the  landlord 
and  more  liberal  to  the  tenant.  It  so  happens  that  on 
this  occasion  one  member  who  has  spoken  haa  in  many 
casea  been  very  efficiently  answered  by  another,  and 
where  that  has  been  the  case  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  aay  anything  in  reply.  I  will  now  reply  to  some 
of  ihe  qBestions  and  objections  which  have  been  mged  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion.  Mr.  Bennett  asked,  in 
eSiecty  why  I  had  not  provided  a  penalty  against  land- 
lords in  caaes  in  which  they  had  neglected  to  find  timber 
for  tiieir  tenants.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for 
everytiung  of  that  kind  (Hear,  hear).  I  apprehend 
that  in  oases  in  which  there  is  a  lease,  and  fai  whidi  the 
landloffds  are  bound  to  find  materials  for  repairs,  if  after 
receiving  reasonable  notice  in  writing,  he  neglects  to  do 
what  he  has  undertaken,  the  tenant's  remedy  resembles 
that  whiefa  all  persons  have  against  those  who  neglect  to 
do  what  they  have  covenanted  to  do.  The  remedy  is,  I 
admit,  a  very  bad  one,  and  I  should  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  landlord  whose  conduct  compelled 
his  tenant  to  resort  to  it ;  but  the  remedy  clearly  is  to 
apply  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  (Hear,  hear).  The  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Baker  have  been  pretty  well  answered  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
the  diacussion  which  took  place  was  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting one.  Mr.  Baker  mentioned  two  fires;  and 
with  regard  to  one  of  them,  he  told  us  that  the  tenant 
having  entered  into  a  covenant  to  repair,  the  landlord 
called  upon  him  to  rebuUd  after  the  fire.  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  well  known  that  if  a  tenant  is  bound  to  keep 
buildings  in  repair,  he  cannot,  in  such  cases,  call  upon 
his  landlord  to  repair  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  the  tenant's 
duty  to  insure ;  and  if  he  be  so  imprudent  as  to  neglect 
insining,  he  Is  very  properly  called  upon  to  rebuild  out 
of  Ina  own  pocket.  We  cannot  provide  a  remedy  for 
floch  neglect  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  other  case  it  appears 
tiiat  damage  by  fire  was  excepted,  bat  there  was  no 
covenant  to  rebuild.  Now,  here  is  a  point  which  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Baker  for  suggestmg  to  me. 
I  think  that  should  be  contemplated  in  all  agreements 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  If  the  landlord  is  bound 
to  insure,  there  should  also  be  a  covenant  that  in  cases 


of  lire  be  should  be  compelled  to  rebuild.  On  that 
point  I  have  certainly  been  enlightened,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  reference  was  made.  As  to  the  observation 
that  the  tenant  may  be  disposed  to  commit  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  deal  with  such  a 
case  (Hear,  hear).  If  a  tenant  consider  bankruptcy  a 
luxury,  why  he  must  have  his  luxury,  and  the  landlord 
must  pocket  the  affront  (laughter).  One  word  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Baker's  suggestion,  that  Uie  money  value  of 
crops  sold  off  the  farm  should  be  brought  back  in  ma- 
nure. Now,  I  must  confess,  that  in  the  covenants 
which  I  drew  up,  one  great  object  which  I  had  was  to 
put  money  into  the  ftirmer's  pocket  (Hear,  hear).  I 
consider  tiiat  hi  many  cases  the  turnip  crop  is  worth  far 
more  than  the  manure.  I  shall  have  an  observation  to 
make  presently  in  reference  to  the  price  of  turnips,  which 
may  somewhat  astonish  you.  My  friend  Mr.  Mechihas 
introduced  a  very  important  point  in  saying  that  there 
should  be  a  covenant  to  compel  tenants  to  keep  tlie 
drains  open.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  afhiid 
that  the  man  who  does  not  know  or  feel  the  importance 
of  keeping  open  the  pipes  which  were  designed  to  take 
the  water  off  his  land,  must  be  so  stupid  that  no  covenant 
would  at  all  improve  him  ('*  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter). 
The  case  reminds  me  of  two  gentlemen  who  oonfess€»i 
with  regard  to  a  lease  in  which  they  were  mutually  in- 
terested, that  they  had  never  read  it  (laughter).  Where 
there  is  such  gross  neglect  no  covenant  between  landlord 
and  tenant  can  be  very  material.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  if  you  were  to  insert  a  specific  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  drains  should  be  opened  once  a  week,  it  would 
produce  no  alteration. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  That  remark  wHl  apply  to  all  covenants 
in  similar  cases. 

Mr.  Bbaobl  :  As  regards  the  landlord.  I  think  it  is 
palpaMy  his  interest  to  get  rid  of  such  negligent  tenants 
as  soon  as  possible.  My  friend  Mr.  Shaw  made  some 
observations  with  regard  to  the  valuation  of  £900,  and 
appeared  almost  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ment. Notwithstanding  his  amazement,  I  can  assure 
him  that  that  was  actually  the  amount,  and  my  client 
has  got  to  pay  it.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Glutton  ap- 
peared to  me  to  set  the  question'  at  rest.  His  case  was 
m  Surrey,  where  the  valuation  extends  not  only  to  fal- 
lows, but  to  half-fallows.  We  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  value  not  only  what  we  see,  but  what  we  do  not  see. 
We  have  to  value  half  fallows,  half  dressings,  half  ma- 
nures, half  foldings,  and  half— God  knows  what.  Unless 
we  have  a  very  fine  pair  of  Spectacles  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  execute  our  task  (laughter).  There  must 
be  some  limit  imposed  ;  otherwise  a  man  might  as  well 
be  told  to  put  jf  1,000  in  the  Bank,  of  which  he  was  not 
to  have  the  use  until  he  quitted  his  farm  (Hear,  hear). 
With  regard  to  the  green  crop,  Mr.  Walton  says  that 
farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  have  none  to  sell,  as  they 
have  not  sufficient  for  their  own  use. 

Mr.  Walton  :-What  I  said  was  that  we  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  growing  enough  turnips. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  continued :  Well,  I  hope  you  will  grow 
more  in  future,  and  get  over  the  difficulty.  There  are 
hundreds  of  farmers  to  whom  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  green  crops.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  in  which  a  profit  might  be  realized  by 
selling,  while  the  feeding  would  cause  a  loss.  It  would, 
at  aU  events,  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  tenant  to  have 
two  strings  to  hb  bow.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear 
the  statement  that  a  tenant  who  was  paid  for  improve- 
ments would  be  better  off  than  one  who  had  a  lease.  I 
must  confess  that  if  I  were  gouig  to  invest  my  money 
in  land,  I  would  take  a  lease  in  preference  to  merely 
having  payment  for  improvements.  If  I  rightly  under- 
stand Mr.  Walton^  he  thinks  a  tenant  would  be  better 
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off  under  an  agreement  by  which  he  would  be  paid  for 
improTements  tiian  a  lease. 

Mr.  Walton  :  A  lease  without  improTementi. 

Mr.  Bkadel  :  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that. 
With  regard  to  the  amount  of  valuationi  Mr.  Walton 
says  that  the  payment  of  a  large  amount  is  satisfactory 
proof  that  it  is  better.  It  certainly  cannot  prove  that 
the  tenant  will  haye  capital  enough  left  to  cultiyate  his 
farm.  There  is  a  general  tendency  amongst  tenants  to 
get  quite  as  much  land  as  they  can  manage,  and  on  that 
account  I  think  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  get  rid 
of  those  heavy  valuations.  Mr.  Payne  is  of  opinion 
that  the  manure  should  be  the  proper^  of  the  landlord. 
I  must  confess  that  that  observation  struck  me  with  sur- 
prise. It  appears  that  there  are  extensive  districts  in 
which  the  manure  is  the  property  of  the  landlord.  I 
know  that  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  in  particular  on  the 
property  of  Lord  Petre,  the  practice  mentioned  exists ; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  rule :  and  I  must  confess  my  pre- 
ference for  the  arrangement  by  which  the  manure  is  the 
property  of  the  tenant.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  green 
crops  were  now  considered  as  machines  for  manufactur- 
ing manure.  To  a  certain  extent  that  is  really  the  case ; 
but  my  object  was  to  give  the  tenant  the  option  of 
selling,  and  if  he  is  to  bring  back  the  whole  value  of  the 
manure,  he  is  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  would 
be  thus  secured  to  him.  The  time  is  come  when  there 
should  be  some  relaxation  of  the  relations  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  when  the  tenants  should  haye  con- 
ceded to  them  more  liberal  coyenanta  than  they  have 
hitherto  obtained ;  though  in  seeking  that  relaxation  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  must  not  be  overlooked.  There 
was  an  observation  of  Mr.  Shaw  with  regard  to  turnips 
which  I  desire  to  refer  to.  He  sud  that  some  one  had 
told  him  that  turnips  were  in  one  place  worth  only  3s.  a 
ton,  and  that  in  Chelmsford  he  Mlieved  the  price  was 
168.  per  ton;  though  in  accordance  with  bis  usual 
modesty,  he  assumed  it  to  be  10s.  Now,  ^is  very 
morning,  I  wanted  to  buy  some  turnips,  for  the  feeding 
of  bullocks ;  I  offered  4id.  a  bushel  to  a  person  who  had 
800  bushels.  His  reply  was  that  he  would  not  take  6d. 
As  to  the  objection  that  when  a  tenant  for  life  dies,  the 
reversioner  would  take  Improvements  without  paying  for 
them,,  all  I  can  say  is  that  as  on  the  one  hand  a  gentle- 
man who  is  about  to  buy  an  estate  would  take  care  that 
the  title  is  good;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person 
who  is  about  to  leave  a  farm  ought  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  party  who  is  offering  him  a  lease  has  the  power 
to  grant  it— that  he  has  an  interest  commensurate  with 
the  term  for  which  this  lease  is  drawn.  We  all  know 
that  the  owner  cannot  grant  a  lease  binding  a  mort- 
gagee except  with  the  mortgagee's  consent.  I  know 
many  tenants-for-life  who  have  the  power  of  granting  a 
21  years'  lease ;  but  there  are  a  good  many  others  who 
have  no  such  power.  (Hear,  hear).  My  friend,  Mr. 
Mechi,  has  asked  for  explanation  with  regard  to  the 
difference  between  substantial  repair  and  tenantable 
repair.  I  suppose  his  reason  for  asking  thb  question 
is  that  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
(Laughter).  He  knows  that  it  comes  within  my  craft, 
and  therefore  asks  me  for  information.  I  haye  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  have  the  fee  to-morrow.  I  understand  the 
difference  between  substantial  repair  and  tenantable 
repair  to  be  this  :«-Under  the  qrstem  of  tenantable 
repair  the  tenant  is  to  be  allowed  fair  and  reasonable 
wear  and  tear ;  under  the  system  of  substantial  repair 
there  is  an  obligation  to  keep  everytlnng  wind  and 
weather  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  waste.  I  will  conclude 
by  thanking  yon  very  sincerely  for  the  kind  attention 
which  you  have  paid  to  my  observationB.  I  have  been 
glad  to  observe  the  butineis-like  manner  in  which  the 
discussion  has  proceeded.  I  hope  that  the  meeting  will 
not  be  without  advantage  to  agncnlture  generally,  and 


that  if  landlords  learn  something  as  to  what  is  due  to 
tenants,  tenants  will  have  a  stronger  sense  of  the  duty 
of  properly  recognisin'r  the  rights  of  landlords;  and 
thus  tiic  general  result  will  be  that  tenants  will  be  placed 
in  a  better  position  than  they  can  be  under  leases  which 
are  too  stringent  and  restrictive. 

TheCHAiRMANsaid:— Gentlemen,  before  you  pro- 
ceed to  pass  a  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice,  allow  me,  as  your  Chairman,  to  make  one  or 
two  observations.  Within  the  last  two  yean  I  have  been 
placed  in  a  capacity  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
I  occupied  in  former  years.  I  appear  before  you  this 
evening  in  the  new  capacity  of  a  land-agent.  Under 
these  ciccumstanoes,  I  feel  bound  to  say  something  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  form  of  lease,  and  what  I  hare 
found  to  work  well  on  the  property  with  which  I  am 
connected.  Gentlemen,  that  property  is  not  similar  to 
that  with  which  the  farmers  of  midland  counties  and 
other  cultivatal  districts  are  familiar.  I  am  engaged  in 
bringing  into  cultivation  a  barren  waste ;  and  you  may 
naturally  suppose  that  I  must  offer  very  liberal  terms  in- 
deed to  induce  men  to  leave  rich  and  fertile  landa  to 
come  to  a  barren  waste.  Now  as  regards  leasing,  I  take 
the  principle  to  be  this :  Two  men  meet  on  Monday 
morning  to  make  a  bargain,  and  if  either  of  them  enter 
into  a  bad  bargain,  he  must  suffer  the  consequence. 
The  lease  which  f  offer  on  the  land  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred,  is  a  lease  of  20  yeare,  with  liberty  to  the  tenant 
to  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  expiration  of  4,  8,  12,  or  16 
yeara,  the  tenant  having  also  the  option  of  continuing  his 
occupation  at  the  expiration  of  20  years.  As  regards 
the  question  of  rent,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which,  though  somewhat  novel, 
is  adapted  to  meet  particular  cases.  Supposing  the  pe- 
riod of  20  yean  to  be  divided  into  5  equal  parts,  in  the 
firat  four  yean  the  rent  is  Ss.  per  acre ;  I  add  Is.  per 
acre  for  each  of  the  succeeding  periods  of  four  yeare ; 
so  that,  if  a  tenant  likes  to  give  up  the  experiment  at 
the  end  of  eight  yeara,  through  not  liking  the  cul- 
tivation of  barren  hUls,  he  may  do  so,  and  will 
only  have  paid  the  two  lowest  rents.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  game,  gentlemen,  I  think  only 
one  positive  rale  can  be  laid  down,  and  that  is  that 
no  more  game  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  a 
farm  than  there  is  upon  it  at  the  time  when  the  tenant 
enten  into  possession.  What  I  should  generally  prefer 
is  that  the  game  should  be  reserved  to  the  landlord,  with 
liberty  to  £e  tenant  to  shoot  over  his  own  farm  (Hear, 
hear).  A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
stringency  of  many  covenants  in  leases.  Gentlemen,  let 
me  remind  you  that  landlords  must  guard  themselves 
against  bad  tenants  (Hear,  hear).  Leases  may  be  so 
drawn  that  the  landlord  wUl  have  the  power  of  conced- 
ing particular  advantages  on  certain  conditions,  but  there 
must  always  be  some  precauUon  taken  against  the  con- 
duct of  bad  tenants.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen, 
with  any  further  observations,  but  conclude  by  thanking 
you  for  the  attention  which  you  have  paid  to  the  entire 
subject. 

Mr.  Shaw  said :  May  I  be  allowed  to  explun,  that 
when  I  spoke  of  the  large  amount  of  the  valuation  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Beadel  I  did  not  mean  to  question  the  cor- 
rectoess  of  that  gentleman's  statement.  My  only  object 
was  to  lay  stress  upon  so  striking  a  fact.  Such  an 
amount  appean  to  me  most  preposterous.  I  have 
always  thought  it  desirable  that  the  tonant  should  pay 
something  for  valuation  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  because  the  tenant  ought  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount 
of  valuation,  regulated  by  Che  principle  of  paying  for  value 
received,  he  should  pay  anything  like  so  exorbitant  a  sum 
as  that  mentioned.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  leases, 
and  the  adoption  of  any  resolution  by  the  dub  in  refier« 
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enc^  to  it,  I  feel  that  the  matter  ia  a  Tery  delicate  one. 
I  think  that  the  drawing  of  general  condosions  from  iso- 
late«t  du^cB  is  doing  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  in  the  present 
day  in  nrlation  to  agriculture.  One  gentleman,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  that  thin  sowing  answers  his  purpose,  and 
immediately  he  produms  to  all  the  world,  that  under  all 
circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  or 
the  other  peouliarities  of  the  case,  eyerybody  should  thin- 
sow  (Hear,  and  laughter).  Another  gentleman,  on 
finding  that  deep  draining  has  answered  in  his  own  case, 
tells  all  the  world  that  they  should  deep  drain  (laughter). 
A  third,  haring  obtsined  a  pretty  good  crop  of  potatoes, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadTantagea  to  which  the  potato 
crop  has  lately  been  subject,  adiises  everyone  to  grow 
potatoes.  Now,  the  putting  forth  of  such  general  state- 
ments or  advice  does  agriculture,  in  my  opinion 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief .  (Hear,  hear.)  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  adopt  one  particnlar 
form  of  lease,  declaring  that  it  is  desirable  that  It  should 
always  be  used ;  for  no  lease  can  be  framed  so  ss  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  every  caae.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Lessen  must  vary — I  do  not  say  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  country,  but  certainly  in  pro- 
portioa  to  the  number  and  difierenoe  of  districts  in 
the  coimtry.  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  can 
frame  a  lease  which  would  be  applicable,  under  all 
possible  circumstances.  There  must  be  an  elasticity 
in  any  form  of  lease  which  is  prepared,  if  it  is  to  Ibe 
rendered  available  in  a  number  of  cases.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  fix  upon  covenants  which  shall  be  so  framed 
that  landlords  and  tenants  in  all  districts  will  be  able  to 
adopt  them  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  For  these  reasons  I 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  a  resolution  by  wUc^  yon  j 


will  avoid  committing  yourselves  distinctly  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  lease  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  meeting  come  to  some  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Mechi  seconded,  a 
resolution,  which,  aft^  undergoing  some  discussion  and 
amendment,  was  at  length  adopted  in  the  following  form : 

RasOLVBD, — "  That  the  covenants  in  leases  now  in  general 
use  are  unauited  to  the  present  improved  mode  of  agrioilture, 
and  are  frequently  pr^ndidal,  not  only  to  the  well-bong  of  the 
tenant,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord. 

**  That  the  form  of  lease  now  submitted  by  Mr.  Beadel  be 
pablished  in  the  report  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  the 
various  clauses  may  be  subject  to  a  more  extended  discussion." 

Mr.  Trbthewt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Beadel,  for  his  able  introductory  address.     (Cheers). 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Bkadel  briefly  returned  thanks ;  expressing  the 
gratification  with  which  he  had  observed  the  course  which 
the  discussion  had  taken,  and  his  satisfaction  with  the 
result.  He  would  have  regretted  the  adoption  of  any 
proposition  of  his  own  without  the  most  ample  delibera- 
tion.   (Hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mechi,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Beadel,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  should 
quit  his  office  of  chairman  with  the  conviction  that  his 
successor,  Mr.  Payne,  would  discharge  its  duties  much 
more  efficiently  than  he  himself  had  done. 

[Errata. — In  Mr.  Cheetham's  address,  page  62,  instead  of 
the  "  money  value  of  the  crop,"  read  "  the  moaey  value  of  the 
manure  which  would  arise  from  the  consumption  of  the  crops ;" 
and  iu  reference  to  his  reply  to  Mr.  Payne,  for  "the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ripon/'  read  «  neighbourhood  of  Rntiand."] 


THE    ANNUAL    DINNER    OF    THE     LONDON    FARMERS'   CLUB. 


The  annual  dinner  of  this  Club  took  place  on  Thursday, 
evening, Dec.  13,  at  Radley*s  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Black, 
friars.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Felmer- 
sham,  who  was  immediatelysurrounded  by  the  following 
members  .• — ^Thc  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson,  Capt.  Aitcheson,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Shaw  (of  the  Strand),  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  Cuthbert  John- 
son,  &c. 

The  doth  having  been  drawn, 

TheCHAtRMAKproposed  the  health  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Qaeen,  observing  that,  ss  that  was  the  day  on  which 
the  funeral  of  the  Queen  Dowager  had  taken  place,  the 
committee  of  management  thought  it  desirable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  customary  honours  (Hear,  hear). 

The  toast  was  most  loyally,  though  silently,  responded 
to  by  the  company  assembled. 

The  health  of  "Prince  Albert,  Albert  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  met  with  a 
similar  response. 

The  Chaibman,  in  proposing  "The  Army  and 
Navy,"  remarked  that,  although  no  member  of  the 
former  service  was  present,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  gentleman  who  had  been  honourably  connected 
vrith  the  Navy  (Capt.  Aitcheson) ;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, couple  the  toast  with  that  gentleman's  name 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  toast  having  been  duly  acknowledged, 

Capt.  ArrcHBSON  said  he  rose  with  peculiar  pleasure 
to  return  thanks,  having  been  connected  with  the  Navy 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  retaining  a  warm  interest  in 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  public  service.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  bearing  his  testimony  to 
the  good  which  had  been  done  by  the  dub  ;  and,  as  an 
old  member,  and  as  one  who  had  attended  a  great  many 
of  its  meetings,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  address 


a  few  words  to  the  many  agricultural  gentlemen  who 
were  then  assembled  (Hear,  hear).  It  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  a  fairer  opening  for  them  at  that  moment 
than  there  bad  been  for  some  time  past ;  and  the  saying 
was  that,  when  the  wedre  had  entered,  it  should  be 
driven  home  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  ceased  to  be  a 
ailor,  and  was  now  a  farmer;  and  he  would  say  to 
farmers,  let  us  strive  to  right  ourselves  if  we  possibly 
can  (cheers).  Let  us  join  together  with  a  proud  deter- 
mination to  ask  what  is  right,  and  no  more;  being 
entitled  to  that,  let  us  claim  it  at  the  hands  of  our 
country,  and,  above  all,  do  not  let  us  lose  the  little 
which  is  left.  We  have  been  robbed  for  several  years ; 
let  us  not  lose  the  rest,  but,  as  agriculturists  and  as 
men,  let  us  show  that  we  are  deserving  of  what  we  ask 
(cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  toast  which  he 
had  to  propose  was,  "  Success  to  the  London 
Farmers'  Club."  In  doing  so  he  would  make  only 
one  or  two  remarks.  Having  been  connected  with 
the  club  almost  from  the  period  of  its  forma- 
tion, he  could  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  it  had  not  only  conferred  great  benefits  upon  its 
members  individually,  but  also  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  at  large.  Probably  there  was  no  gentleman 
present  who  did  not  feel  that,  from  the  nature  of  ite  dis- 
cussions, and  from  what  had  been  said  within  and  without 
on  the  subjects  introduced,,  some  good  had  emanated ; 
while  many  things  had  been  borrowed  firom  the  discus- 
sions which  tended,  in  the  result,  highly  beneficial  both 
to  landlord  and  tenant  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  not 
trouble  the  company  with  any  lengthened  remarks  :  he 
was  neither  fond  nor  capable  of  making  long  speeches. 
He  believed,  however,  that  this  club  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  the  fullest 
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extent  by  farmers.  There  was  one  important  feature  of 
the  toast  which  be  must  not  omit.  He  had  to  conple 
it  with  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  club — Mr.  Shaw 
(cheers  and  laughter).  As  they  all  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate that  gentleman's  exertions,  he  would  at  once  pro- 
pose "  Success  to  the  London  Formers*  Club,"  in 
connection  with  the  health  of  Mr.  Shaw  (cheers). 

Mr.  Shaw  said  he  had  that  day  got  a  new  desig- 
nation (laughter).  He  had  suddenly  become  the  feither 
of  a  large  family,  and  he  was  very  proud  and  happy  to 
see  a  family  of  such  promise  around  Mm  (laughter). 
He  trusted  that  they  had  all  responded  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Chairman  that  the  Club  bad,  since  its  formaiion, 
been  instrumental  in  doing  some  good  (Hear,  bear). 
Considering  the  difficulty  which  met  them  at  all  pointd, 
as  farmers,  when  they  had  been  subjected  to  great  cbangt  s, 
be  thought  that,  although  the  club  might  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  full  extent  of  the  expectations  of  Bonie 
persons,  there  «?ere  but  few  who  bad  watched  its  pro- 
gress who  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  bad  done, 
and  was  still  doing,  a  considerable  amount  of  goinl 
(cheers).  Since  the  period  of  its  establishment,  mrc- 
spfctife  of  the  original  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded 
— namely,  that  of  affording  to  fiirmera  whose  buiincas 
called  them  to  London  an  opportunity  of  intercommu- 
nicating  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  of  enjoying  each 
other's  society — there  had  been  superadded  to  the  origi- 
nal intention  the  plan  of  discussing  questiona  of  import- 
ance to  agriculture  generally.  On  looking  back  to  the 
discussions  which  bad  taken  place  during  the  last  six 
yean,  they  would  find  that  very  few  topics  of  great 
interest  to  agriculturiirts  had  hwa  omitted,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  ivch  subjects  oould  be  discoBied 
by  the  members  of  the  club,  and  the  discussions  be 
diffused  throughout  the  country,  without  great  good 
resulting  ;  and  although  the  position  in  which  they  were 
then  placed  was  not  prediely  whtt  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  occupy  six  years  ago,  still  there  had  been  no 
want  of  energy,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  that  club  was 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  during  the  last  year  fifty  new 
members  had  been  added  to  the  previous  number 
(cheers).  He  was  quite  as  much  disposed  to  consider 
that  increase  a  mark  of  the  character  of  the  English  fiirmer 
as  such,  as  he  was  to  ascribe  it  to  a  desire  to  support 
the  club  as  a  club  (Hear,  hear).  He  believed  the  circum- 
stance of  that  increase  in  the  present  year  to  be  illustra- 
tive of  the  farmer's  feelings  at  that  moment  (Hear,  hear), 
evincing,  first,  his  determination  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  and  in  the  next  place 
evidencing  that  elastic  spirit  and  that  invincible  energy 
by  which  Englishmen  generally  are  disttaguished  (cheers). 
He  was  aware  that  it  had  been,  as  it  ought  to  be,  their 
practice  at  the  meetings  of  this  club  to  avoid  quastioBs 
the  discussion  of  which  might  occasion  great  diveraities 
of  opinion,  or  be  the  means  of  introducing  what  aoight 
lead  to  a  dissonance  of  feeling.  But  without  wiping  to 
go  further  than  was  necessary,  on  that  occasion,  into 
the  question,  which  must  be  uppermost  with  them  all, 
he  could  not  forbear  to  offer  a  few  remark ;  and 
although  he  might  possibly  clash  with  the  opinions 
of  some  individuals  who  might  differ  with  faimaelf 
and  with  manv  persons  present,  still  he  must  ex- 
press  his  belief  tliat  even  they  were  at  that  moment 
so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  position,  that  they  would  be  disposed  so  £u:  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  as  to  allow  some  little  expreasion 
or  ebullition  of  feeling  without  being  materially  hurt 
by  sudi  expression  (Hear,  hear).  Great  cSianges 
had  been  made;  and  he,  for  one,  was  willuig(aa 
he  believed  all  present  were  willing),  in  a  libml  aiid 
Christian  spirit,  to  believe  that  those  who  had  been  in- 
strumental  in  effecting  those  changes  might  have  oonai* 
dered  that  they  were  pursuing  a  course  which  was  calcu- 


lated to  promote  the  general  interest  (^Hear,  heai).  This 
was  putHng  that  favourable  constmetion  on  the  motives 
and  views  of  others,  which  they  desired  to  have  placed 
on  their  own  (Hear).  But  it  so  happened  that  even 
the  most  enlightened,  the  most  experioiced,  the  moat 
talented— those  who  possessed  the  greatest  ability  to 
direct  the  helm  of  ^tate-owmg  to  the  ingenuity  of 
human  nature,  ihiled  in  that  nniiiM«m  domuM,  the  per- 
fection  of  wisdom,  so  that  those  who  were  supposed  to 
possess  a  high  auperiority  over  their  MWw  men  aoaae- 
timea  erred  even  aa  ethers  who  moved  m  a  more  hnm1»le 
sphere.  Now  he  beUeved  it  would  not  be  denied  tl^t  at 
that  moment  the  i^frkmlteral  intenst  was  aeffsring  to  a 
degree  that  it  had  never  before  suffnred  within  their  own 
recollection  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  free  to  conleas  that 
there  were  divenities  of  ophuon  as  to  tke  cause  to  which 
that  sufiering  was  to  be  ascribed.  He  was  wiUing  to 
Uke  a  middle  course,  and  to  suppose  thai  the  whole  of 
the  suffering  which  existed  at  that  moment  waa  not 
ascribable  to  the  one  cause  to  which  so  many  of  them  attri- 
buted it.  StiU,  of  this  he  felt  periiseay  oonvinoed,  that 
there  was  a  sufficiency  ef  sttiferiBg  arisinf  from  that  one 
eaese  to  call  upoa  them  all,  in  the  defence  of  theb  poei- 
tion,  in  the  defence  of  thehr  property,  in  the  deieaoe  of 
their  femiUea,  to  adopt  immediate  and  decided  oseana  of 
givmg  expression  to  their  fedings  on  the  subject,  in  that 
legal  way  which  the  coostitatioa  pointed  out  (cheera). 
He  had  no  fear  that  Englishmen  would,  under  any  dr- 
camstenoes,  imitate  the  coarse  which  had  been  adoptod 
hi  some  other  countries  -,  he  had  no  apprehansion  that 
tiiey  would  hate  recourse  to  violsMe  instead  of  relyiB« 
OB  the  moral  force  of  ophiion  (Hear,  hear).  But  he  be- 
lieved that  when  the  time  did  arrive— and  he  heM  that  it 
had  now  actually  arrived— for  the  moral  expression  of 
opinioB,  fiBglishmen  would  not  be  backward  in  giving 
utterance  it  (cheers).  He  believed,  also,  that  a  very 
great  change  had  taken  pkce  in  the  minda  of  many  who 
had  formerly  thought  differently  from  themselves  on  tiiat 
question.  He  was  enabled  to  state— wiUun  his  own 
knowledge,  and  also  within  that  of  aome  other  gentlemen 
in  the  room — a  circumstance  which  had  occurred  that 
day,  wluch  would  lead  to  no  other  oondnaion  than  that 
ooBviction  waa  beginning  to  come  over  persons  in  the 
highest  quarters;  that  they  were  now  beginning  to  be 
sensible  that  they  had  been  urged  ou  from  former  good 
and  sound  opinions  into  a  hasty  and  most  unfortn- 
nate  course  (cheers).  Some  of  them  had  that  day 
been  in  communknition  with  a  nobleman  who  bad 
hitherto  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  preeent 
Government,  and  whose  lady  was  in  the  household, 
on  the  subject  of  this  particular  point— whether  they 
believed  that  the  farmers  of  this  kingdom  and  the 
inhabitants  of  aj^cultural  towns  were  prepared  to  agree 
upon  a  definite  proposition  which  would  effect  a  change 
as  regarded  the  present  position  of  the  agrieulturiate,  and 
their  futnre  prospects.  (Hear,  hear).  He  could  not 
imagine  a  communication  coming  from  sudi  a  quarter, 
unlos  it  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 
that  the  individuals  who  took  a  part  In  depriving  tbeaa 
of  the  advantages  which  they  previously  possessed,  were 
now  prepared  to  support  them  in  taking  what  might  be 
called  l^  some  people  a  retrograde  ste,  but  what  be  (Mr. 
Shaw)  would  call,  replacing  them  hi  their  proper  pontion. 
(Hear,  hear).  He  took  that  opportunity  of  menti<mmg 
the  subject,  because  he  would  uige  now  that  which 
he  urged  manv  years  ago  in  anotlier  way.  In  the 
year  1841<*-^when  the  great  question  which  so  de^y 
affected  their  intereste  was  mooted,  he  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  farmera  of  thia  country  to  a  united 
movement  for  the  expression  of  their  opmions  hn  respect 
to  their  own  mterests.  He  then  observed  that  there 
were  in  England  14,000  parishes,  and  that  it  waa  rttj 
hard  indeed  if  there  conld  not  be  found  hi  each  of  Uiose 
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iHui^hcs  oae  farmer  who  was  vkillitig  to  move  oa  bis 
own  bcbalf  and  on  behalf  of  those  around  him;  and  he 
added  that  if  sneh  machinery  were  put  in  operation,  there 
would  be  rach  an  OTcrwhelming  array  of  force — not,  in. 
deed,  of  physical  force,  but  of  that  moral  force  which 
must  erer  control  affairs  in  this  country — as  would  compel 
aaj  goTemment,  be  its  members  who  they  might,  to 
place  them  in  that  positton  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
placed.  Now,  he  embraoed  this  opportunity  of  en- 
dearouring  to  impress  on  ihe  minds  of  farmers  the  ne- 
oeasity  of  pay ii^  immediate  attention  to  their  position. 
He  £elt  sssared  that  nothing  was  wanting  at  that  mo- 
mat  but  an  energetic  expression  of  their  fediogs  to  secure 
their  rights ;  and  although  he  might  in  some  measure 
concnr  with  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  if  the  pear 
was  saffered  to  ripen  a  little  more,  the  fruit  would  be  more 
prodttctiTe,  and  that  six  or  eight  months  hence  the  evil 
would,  from  its  magnitude,  be  the  more  likely  to 
work  its  own  cure,  yet  he  could  not  throw  over- 
board the  distressing  feelings  whidi  all  must  entertain,  at 
tk  misery  and  ruin  which  must  befal  whole  fami- 
lies, and  in  particular  liie  vast  amount  of  suffering  which 
most  fall  on  tlie  labourers,  in  the  intenrening  period 
(Hear,  hear).  He  Uierefore  trusted  that  from  that  mo. 
ment,  from  the  day  when  that  communication  was  made, 
which  emanated,  he  believed,  from  authority,  steps 
would  be  taken  in  every  county  in  England,  and 
in  erenr  market  town,  to  induce  farmers  to  intercommu- 
mcate  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  tradesmen 
of  the  igricttltand  towns,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
vrhether  th^  were  satisfied  with  their  posation-^whether 
the^  were  dispoied  to  remain  as  they  were^^n*  whether 
tbefwtn  pr^^ared  to  unite  for  the  one  good  and  common 
ohfect  of  restoring  the  agricultural  community,  and  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  it,  to  the  position  from  which 
tbej  had  been  displaced  (cheers).  This  was  not  a  mere 
puty  question  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  artificial  state  ui 
which  they  existed,  and  vdth  the  taxation  which  was 
kried  on  this  country,  he  held  it  to  be  wholly  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  The  English 
&nner  was  not  afrmid,  as  fer  an  adenoe  went— as  hx  as 
aUU  went-«a  liar  aa  enersy  irent(Hear) ;  he  was  not  afraid 
to  oampete  with  any  dukss  of  men  in  the  world ;  but 
tumen  did  require  to  be  so  far  put  on  a  footing  with 
ferdgaers  that  tliey  should  not  be  burdened  witli  an  ex-- 
cos  of  taxation  wrluch  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
enter  fidrly  into  that  competition  (cheers).  Now  he  was 
qu'te  aware  that  ^ere  were  those  who  thought  that  all 
their  energiea  should  be  immediatelv  directed  to  the 
MGoring  a  redootion  of  agricuUnral  ourdena,  aa  calcu- 
iated  to  enable  thasn  to  go  on  under  a  change  which 
mast  otiierwiBe  be  intolevable.  He  nrast  eonfina,  how- 
eva>,  he  was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly  desiroQs,  indeed,  that  the  financial  state  of  the 
coootry  and  the  public  expenditure  should  be  imme- 
diately and  minutely  enquired  hito  (Hear,  hear).  He 
thought  that  in  ev^  department,  whether  of  taxation 
generally  or  of  local  taxation,  there  existed  a  system  of 
Abuse  which  required  appropriate  remedy ;  but  at  the 
lame  time  he  Uk  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  about 
immediately  audi  a  change  in  that  reapeet  aa  wooU 
eftctoally  relieve  agrientturiats.  They  nraat  have  a 
more  aumaaary  remedy— "the  reduction  of  taxation 
wonld  follow^lf  they  were  to  be  replaced  ere  it  was  too 
hte  in  die  position  whidi  thqr  occupied  before 
the  last  great  change  waa  effected  (Hear,  hear).  It  had 
iieen  his  mfafortnne  to  be  always  compluning  of  the  want 
of  unanimity  amongst  farnters ;  and  he  much  feared  that 
ootwithatanding  the  suffering  which  existed  there  was 
^l  a  conaideraMa  degree  of  apathy.  Comaounicaaons 
ud  been  asade  to  hiea  within  the  laat  wedc  in  which  the 
vriteia  expreaaed  aatanishment  thai  their  brother  farmers 
■Md  BO  littlB  raapeeting  the  position  in  which  they  were 


placed.  He  could  only  account  for  this  by  suppoiiiii^ 
that  the  parties  referred  to  were  suffering  under  that  feel- 
ing of  desperation  which  takea  possession  of  those  who 
feel  that  there  is  a  powerfril  influence  above  them  to 
which  they  had  been  sacrificed  (Hear,  hear).  He  could 
readily  understand  bow  men  who  had  looked  up  to  those 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  high  nnd 
mighty  and  worthy  of  the  land,  and  who  felt  that  they 
had  been  betrayed  by  such  persons—he  could  readily  un- 
derstand how  they  might  feel  under  such  circumstauces 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  That  feeling  must  no  longer 
be  entertained  by  farmers:  they  must  remember  ^t 
they  had  a  great — a  common  cause  at  stake  (cheers). 
It  was  the  cause  of  each  and  every  one ;  it  was 
the  cause  of  their  ftmailies,  the  oauae  of  the  labourers  who 
depended  upon  them,  the  cause  of  their  common  coun- 
try. (Cheers.)  He  trusted  that  they  would  excuse 
his  having  gone  thus  far  into  a  question  which,  although 
he  was  not  a  farmer,  had  pressed  heavily  and  continu- 
ously upon  his  mind,  having  witnessed  day  by  day 
the  misery  which  had  been  produced.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  refrain  fW>m  thus  warmly  expressing  himself  on 
that  occasion  (cheers).  On  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  club  generally,  he  thanked  the  chairman  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  himself  as  regarded 
its  efficiency.  He  trusted  mat  it  would  continue  to  pro- 
gress ;  that  it  would  cement  a  bond  of  union  amongst 
tenant-farmers ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  confined  to 
tenant-farmers,  but  that  they  would  see  more  landed 
proprietors  intermixed  with  them — (cheers) — for  he  felt 
convinced  that  if  landed  proprietors  looked  more  imme- 
diately at  the  position  of  tenant-farmers,  they 
would,  in  most  instances,  be  disposed  to  adopt  a 
oonrae  in  asany  reapects  different  from  that  which 
they  then  pursued,  lie  reioioed  in  the  exist- 
ence and  operations  of  this  Club,  because  he  believed 
it  had  produced  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  interests  of  tenant  farmers.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  teiuint  farmer  should  have  a 
channel  through  which  he  could  express  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  his  own  position ;  and  in  speaking  of  the 
tenant  farmer,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him  advocating  any 
selfish  opinions  with  regard  to  himself  at  the  risk  of  in- 
jury to  o^rs,  but  he  desired  to  see  him  seeking  to  pro- 
mote hia  own  interest  conjointly  witii  that  of  the  land- 
lord above  him  and  the  labourer  below  him  (cheers). 
Again,  and  in  eonduaion,  he  bagged  to  return  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  Club. 

The  Hon.^Mr.  Wilson  said  he  rose  to  propose  a  toast 
which  would,  he  was  confident,  meet  with  a  cordial 
response — ^it  was  the  health  of  their  worthy  Chairman 
(cheers).  TIm  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  had 
performed  his  duties  in  the  chair,  not  only  juatified 
their  choice,  but  called  for  their  approbation 
f cheers).  It  waa  with  much  pleasure  that  he 
(Mr.  Wilson)  had  accepted  tlie  invitation  of  the 
society  to  attend  on  that  occasion.  He  was,  and 
ever  had  been,  identified  with  them  in  interest.  He 
had  ever  been  anxious  to  mix  with  the  tenantry  of  thia 
kingdom,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  their  opiniona 
.on  pasnng  events,  and  if  poesible  to  add  his  humble 
ndte  either  to  the  convivialUy  or  the  usefulness  of  their 
meetings.  He  could  not  help  expressing  the  gratifica- 
tion with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  remarks  which 
had  escaped  from  the  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed 
them.  (Cheers).  He  had  ever  been  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  feeliiigs  of  the  farmers  of  England ;  and  wher- 
ever he  had  gone  of  late,  he  had  found  them  moat 
unanimous.  On  thatoccamon,  too,  he  felt  desirous  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not,  as  a  body,  they  were  satis- 
fied with  tlMir  present  position  or  their  future  prosjiects. 
He  came  into  that  room  with  a  determination  that  he 
would  in  no  way  infiinge  the  rules  of  the  society ;  bu*" 
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he  could  not  help  declarmg  that  be  waa  glad  to  observe 
the  spirit  which  had  been  dispkyed  by  that  assembly. 
He  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  farmers  of  England,  as  re- 
presented in  that  club,  and  in  other  clubs  of  a  similar 
nature  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  not  to  be  gagged 
and  prevented  from  honestly  declaring  their  opinions 
(loud  cheers).  It  had  been  said  that  the  pear  was  not 
yet  ripe.  They  were  told  that  the  distress  which  was 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was 
temporary,  and  that  the  farmers  were  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. Now,  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
would  incur  the  responsibility  of  sending  hundreds  to  their 
graves,  or  to  a  distant  land,  during  what  might  be  called 
a  state  of  transition  (Hear,  hear).  He  knew  the  sUte 
of  the  tenantry  of  England,  and  no  man  could  lament  it 
more  than  he  did ;  he  knew  that  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  causes  into  which  he  would  not  then  enter ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  the  remedy  was  in  their  own  hands 
(cheers).  He  knew  that  if  the  tenantry  of  England  were 
not  backward  in  honesty,  and  fearlessly  expressed  their 
opinions  in  every  market  town,  and  in  every  village  of 
the  counties  of  England,  so  great  was  their  power, 
that  they  would  be  heard ;  for  no  ministry  would  be 
bold  or  powerful  enough  to  resist  claims  which 
were  so  evidently  founded  on  justice  (cheers). 
It  was  nothing  but  justice  which  they  claimed.  He  stood 
there  in  the  character  both  of  landlord  snd  tenant  He  was  as 
lar^e  an  occupier  as  many  in  that  room,  and  his  object  in 
coming  there  was  to  show  that  he  was  identified  with  them  in 
interest,  and  to  declare  that  he  would  use  his  best  exertions  in 
the  promotion  of  the  good  cause  of  sgricultore.  He  could 
wish  that  Undlords  and  tenants  generally  met  together  far 
more  frequently  than  they  did,  for  be  was  quite  sure  that  the 
result  of  their  doing  so  would  be  to  promote  the  welfare,  not 
only  of  sgriculturists,  hut  of  the  kingdom  at  large  Nothmg 
could  he  more  beneficial  to  the  community  than  the  cementing 
of  the  bond  between  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  labourer. 
He  would  not  trespass  on  their  time  any  longer,  being  folly 
sensible  that  when  he  began  to  speak  on  such  sul^jects  he  was 
in  danger  of  exceeding  the  proper  limits  (voices  of  "  Go  on.*^ 
He  would  now  propose,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  cordiaUty 
that  he  did  so,  the  health  of  their  worthy  chairmsn  (load 
cheers). 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  company  most  smoerdy  for 
the  land  manner  in  which  they  had  responded  to  the  toast. 
He  could  have  wished  that  the  honourable  post  which  he  then 
occupied  had  been  filled  by  one  who  was  more  competent  to 
perform  its  duties ;  but  thon^  he  felt  his  inferiority  with  re- 
gard to  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  would  yield  to  no  one  in 
that  room  as  respected  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  felt  in 
the  promotion  of  every  prsctical  object  connected  with  the 
club  (cheers).  As  he  had  said  before,  he  considered  it  a  most 
important  body,  and  he  believed  that  great  good  had  arisen 
from  its  proceedings.  After  the  appeals  which  had  been  made 
to  them  in  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Bfr.  Wilson,  it  would 
ill  become  him  to  take  up  more  of  their  tune ;  be  would  there- 
fore conclude  by  again  cordially  thanking  thcni  for  the  honour 
which  they  had  done  him. 

Mr.  Embry  said  he  rose  to  propose  prosperity  to  a  society 
of  which  that  dub  was  a  sdon,  if  not  a  component  part — 
namely,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety.  (Cheers).  There 
would  be  no  difference  of  opmion  as  to  the  usefnlness  of  that 
institution,  which  had,  in  his  opmion,  produced  more  beneficial 
results  as  regarded  agriculture  than  any  other  sodety  in  the 
country.  If  any  person  were  ignorant  of  its  usdulness,  a  visit 
to  Baker-street,  where,  be  presumed,  they  had  all  beoi  that 
week,  would  remove  his  ignorance.  There  he  would  see  proofs 
not  only  of  the  improvement  of  the  animal  creation,  but  also 
of  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The  implements  to  be  seen  there 
would,  at  least,  bear  a  comparison  with  any  similar  exhibition 
in  the  worid ;  indeed,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world  could  so  many  useful  implements  be  seen 
collected  together.  During  the  last  fifty  years  improvements  had 
been  introduced  and  brought  into  operation,  which  oonld  not 
previously  be  imagined,  and  in  their  combination  they  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  and  most  gratifying  spectade.  (Hear, 
hear).    He  could  not  mention  the  Royai  Agricultural  Sodety, 


on  such  an  occasion,  without  coupling  with  it  another,  altlioogk 
in  doing  so  he  might  digrcu  in  some  degree  firom  the  toastr— 
a  sodety  which  claimed  the  support  of  all  of  them  as  a 
copsrtner  in  usefulness :  he  need  scsiody  say  that  he  referred 
to  the  Jjabonrers'  Friend  Sodety,  whose  cause  many  pre- 
sent had  heard  him  advocate,  and  which  he  trusted  he  would 
continue  to  plead  as  long  as  life  continued.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  ever  forsake  or  forget  the  labourer.  In  drinkiug 
prosperity  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  they  must  drink 
prosperity  to  the  labourers  whom  it  employed,  snd  to  whom  agri- 
culture owed  so  vast  a  debt  of  gratitude.  With  thcee  fircliiigt 
he  hegg^  to  propose  "  The  Royal  Agricnltural  Society,"  coap- 
ling  with  that  toast  the  other  society  wbidi  he  had  mentioned. 
With  the  name  of  the  former  he  would  couple  that  of  a  gentle- 
msn  to  whom  it  was  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  its  usendnrw 
— namdy,  Mr.  Robert  Smith.    (Cheers). 

Mr.  R.  Smith  sai  J  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  he  cordially  thanked  the  company  for  the  warm 
reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  toast.  He  could  well 
understand  the  feelings  with  whidi  Mr.  Emery  had  dilated 
on  the  usefulness  of  tluit  society,  for  all  its  members  must  have 
been  convinced  long  sinoe  of  its  great  utility  both  to  agricnt- 
ture  and  to  the  country  generally.  Refiereooe  had  been 
made  that  morning  to  matters  upon  which  it  wculd  not  be 
right  for  him  to  dUate;  but,  as  one  of  the  eariiest  members  of 
the  dub,  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  express  the  great 
gratification  which  he  had  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  their 
friend  Mr.  Shaw  had  mooted  a  most  important  question.  He 
ngoiced,  too,  that  there  was  one  common,  central  point,  where 
the  farmers  of  England  might  congregate  to  discuss  and  talk 
over  matters  of  mutual  interest,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  to 
become  abler  and  better  men  (Hear,  hear).  Things  were  grow- 
ing up  as  they  ought  to  do.  He  well  remembered  the  time 
when  the  Smithfidd  exhibition  was  hdd  in  Goswdl- street ;  snd 
if  it  were  said  then,  surely  it  might  be  dedsred  now,  that  the 
exhibition  presented  to  the  pubUe  was  a  grand  and  noble  ooe. 
To  the  removal  of  that  exhibition  must  be  added  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roysl  Agricnltural  Sodety  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least  in  the  order  of  progress,  was  the  formation  of  that  dub. 
When  it  was  considered  that  the  Royal  Agricultursl  Sodety 
induded  seven  or  eight  thousand  members,  and  that  its  Jour- 
nsl  was  distributed  twice  a  year  amongst  the  leading  agricnl- 
tiirists  of  England,  who,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  he  idle,  took 
care  to  lend  or  distribute  it  in  their  respective  locaKtica,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  widest  fieUl  of  usefulness;  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  that  pubUcation  emanated  from  men  who  «ndcr> 
stood  not  merely  the  theory,  but  the  practice  also  of  agiicnl- 
ture,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  that  sodeiy  was  adapted  to 
work  most  beneficial  results.  In  condnsion,  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  sssure  the  company  that  the  Roysl  Agri«mltiual 
Sodety  was  as  sound  that  day  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  would  continue  to  prosper  in  its  career  of 
usefhlness  (cheers). 

Mr.  Chbbtham  (of  RntUndshire)  said  the  next  toast  had 
been  put  into  his  hsnd,  not  perhaps  very  wisely,  but  be  would 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  it;  it  was,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Smithfidd  Club"  (cheers).  In  the  whole  of  his  txncricooe  ha 
had  never  seen  so  good  a  show  in  the  yard  as  dining  that 
week ;  evincing  that  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  wfaick 
farmers  had  had  to  encounter,  they  had  in  ooe  respect  pro- 
gressed. To  himsdf  it  was  not  the  lesst  interesting  feature 
of  the  exhibition  that  the  first  prixe  animal  in  Prise  1,  the  fint 
in  Prise  2,  the  first  in  Prixe  9,  and  the  second  in  dther  Prises 
10  or  11  (he  could  not  remember  which)  had  been  exhibited  in 
the  provincial  show  in  his  own  distnet;  showing  that  the 
fsrniers  of  that  district  had  succeeded  in  keeping  thor  podtioa 
in  the  scale  of  improvement  (Hear,  hear),  llat  the  Smithfidd 
Club  had  been  exceedingly  useful  need  not  be  asserted  in  that 
room.  He  was  quite  sure  that  all  who  had  watched  its  promsa 
from  the  commencement — when  the  exhibition  was  ndl  in 
Sadler's-yard  down  to  that  period— must  have  arrived  at  the 
oondusion  that  the  offipring  of  what,hsd  been  so  frequently 
termed  "  the  monster  nuisance"  had  progressed  a  great  deal 
more  in  utility  and  in  every  benefidal  respect  than  its  aged 
parent,  Smithfidd  market  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  hmghter).  It 
had  on  many  occasions  been  stated  that  the  fiumers  of  England 
were  a  slow  race.  At  all  events  the  corporation  of  the  peateat 
dty  in  the  worid  oonld  not  justly  throw  that  cham  m  ^-^ 


teeth;  for  when  he  considered  the  great  efforts  v 

made  to  remove  Smithfidd  market*  and  that  those  cfforta  ba4 
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■at  jet  pioipend,  although  iti  days  might  be  conaideTed  at 

arabcMd,  iimI  bo  long  period  probably  would  elapae  before 

^■itfcipM  market  would  be  amoogtt  the  thiort  that  had  been, 

jfC  he  for  one  would  not  hereafter  bo  diapoaea  to  give  the  oor- 

pentioa  any  great  credit  for  haring  removed  the  market,  inas- 

imeh  at  the  remoTal  would  not  have  been  conceded  in  such  a 

nj  aa  waa  creditable  to  thcmael  vet  and  considerate  with  respect 

ta  others  (Hear,  hear).    It  had  been  frequently  urged  that  tbe 

bnatn  <k  this  country  had  not  progressed  in  a  manner 

waiinaiiTstg   with  the  requirements  of  the  age.    He  would 

■St  deny  that  maaufocturea  had  advanced  foster  than  agricul- 

Iwe;  in  ether  worda,  that  the  quantity  of  manufoctured  goods 

had  hiereased   more  rapidly  than  tbe  products  of  sgriculture. 

Ait   the»    it   nmat    bo    remembered,   that    farmers    were 

■ew  eultiTatiBg  about  the  same  number  of  acres  that  they 

oritivated  about  forty  or  iUty  years  ago ;  while  manufoctures, 

vUeh  had  sprung  up  all  around  them,  had  thriTcn,  not  only 

by  the  aid  of  machinery,  but  under  circumstances  whidi 

■frrsaaiily  created  a  great  difference  between  their  progress 

sad  the  piogicsa  of  apiculture.    If  they  examined  manufsc 

taries  whkfa  had  existed  thirty  years  ago,  without  any  ad* 

Sdam  to  their  number  or  their  siae,  he  greatly  doubted  whether 

it  woold  be  found  that  the  increase  of  mannfoctnred  goods  in 

such  eatabltafameota  had  exceeded  the  increase  in  the  pro- 

daeta  of  the  earth  on  a  given  number  of  farma.    (Hear,  hear.) 

that  would   be  dearly  illustrated  by  taking  the  thirty  years 

bom  1815  to  1845.    In  those  years  the  foreign  importation 

aBoated  to  nothing  scarcely  in  comparison  with  the  increase 

ia  the  population,  and  yet  during  the  whole  period  pricea  were 

eomiBf  dowB  from  a  remunerating  to  an  unremunerating  point 

Viurn  thia.  he  concluded  that  formers  mast  at  leiwt  have 

prsBpered  in   proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  population. 

Iff.  Emery  had  Tery  judiciously  introduced  the  subject  of  the 

lahiwmi'  Friend  Society.    That  was  a  subject  which  had  en- 

gsgcd  a  good  deal  of  his  (Mr.  Cheetham's)  attention.    He 

i  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society  an  institution  of  great 

and  he  grntly  desired  to  see  it  supported  in  a 

mmaer  conMoensurate  with  its  deserts.    The  improvement  of 

the  cDoditkm  of  the  labouring  classes  was  an  object  whidi 

they  were  aU  hound  to  promote  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

He  knew  of  no  one  thing  more  likely  to  improve  the  condition 

«f  the  khonrers,  in  conjunction,  of  course,  with  other  circnm- 

ttancea,  than  the  leading  them  to  respect  themselves.    (Hear, 

hesr.)    Srif-reapcct  was  one  of  thoae  things  which  would  work 

its  owu  good.    It  had  been  ssid,  that  to  give  a  man  a  good 

hoose  waa  the  way  to  improve  hw  condition ;  that  to  fill  his 

befiy  was  the  way  to  improve  it    But  such  means  would  not 

iapait  aelf-reapect,  or  improve  his  condition  morally,  socially, 

sad  physically.      (Hear,  hear.)    He  had,  on  many  occasions, 

aitaesstd  with  great  satisfoction,  in  local  agricultural  so> 

cicties,  the  distrilnition'of  awards  and  premiums  to  members  of 

the  labouring  ekaa.    A  week  before  he  had,  at  Oakham,  seen 

gsadaadvcMable  working-men  reedTe  a  reward  for  their  past 

■Tvires ;  and  on  no  other  occasion  had  hcseen  men  who  had 

kad  mA  lengthened  periods  of  service  on  the  same  farm.    He 

weald  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  had  found  the 

naail  allotment  system  work  exceedingly  well,  as  regarded  the 

iaprafvement  of  labouring  men.    In  no  county  of  England,  he 

Wbeved,  had  the  system  been  carried  out  so  practically  as  on 

the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Gainaborough,  in  Rutlandshire.    He 

voald  eonetude  by  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Smithfield 

Clab,*'  oouphng  with  it  the  name  of  that  friend  of  agriculture, 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  one  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Club.    (Cheers.) 

The  toast  waa  wen  received 

Mr.  JoHAS  Wkbb,  in  acknowledKing  it,  said  he  had  in- 
lcaded3[to  make  one  or  two  remaxiis  ;  but  his  friend,  Mr. 
Cheethsm,  had  quite  cut  the  ground  from  under  him.  He 
veohi  here  obsore  that  when  the  new  society  sprung  up  at 
BMogham,  he  was  greatly  afraid  that  it  would  interfere  with 
fta  Oaaihftsld  ChU^  and  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  of  preventing  any  dashing  between  the  two 
yi^-wtUi>«  He  thought  it  wemld  be  easy  to  make  arrango- 
avate  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  result. 

Mr.  SpBARiif  o  said  he  had  a  very  pleasmg  duty  to  perform, 
that  of  propoaing  the  health  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  to  whom 
tbcy  were  aU  dtepij  indebted — the  Committee  of  Mansgement 
(cheers).  He  need  not  inform  the  meeting  that  those  gentle- 
■ea  hsd  catered  for  them  as  well  ss  it  was  possible  to  do  un- 
der tbe  depressing  drcnmstancea  of  the  past  year  (l«nKhter). 
Ihrj  must  all  agree  with  him  that  the  proper  regulation  of  the 


diacuaaiona  of  the  dub  was  a  very  onerous  task.  The  accession 
of  50  new  members  during  the  past  year  was  a  fact  which  re- 
dounded greatly  to  their  credit  To  borrow  a  sentiment  from 
tbcir  father,  as  a  gentleman  present  had  been  termed,  he  must 
say'that  he  would  like  to  see  at  their  monthly  discussions  a  few 
more  of  the  landed  gentry  of  this  country  (Hear,  hear).  Those 
landlords  who  might  be  induced  to  join,  would  find,  he  thought, 
that  those  who  assembled  were  not,  what  Dr.  Buck  land  had 
described  them,  as  stupid  as  their  own  oxen,  but  thst  they  had 
some  common  sense,  and  that  they  obtained  information,  the 
diffusion  of  which  throughout  the  country  would  lead  to  relieve 
the  Csrmen  throughout  the  country  from  the  charge  of  snpine- 
neas,  and  exempt  them  from  those  harsh  terms  which  had  been 
appb'ed  to  them.  Now,  he  waa  no  orator,  but  he  must  ssy  thst 
when  a  good  father  had  set  an  example,  they  ought,  as  chil- 
dren, to  follow  thst  example.  It  had  been  objected  by  some, 
in  reiference  to  the  monthly  discussions  of  thia  club,  that  if  they 
attended  them,  and  attempted  to  expreaa  their  sentiments  freely, 
they  were  immediatdy  met  by  the  cry  of ''  Politics,  politics, 
politics,"  and  told  that  they  need  not  proceed  in  that  strain. 
He  hoped  that  the  public  had  bestowed  a  little  of  the  milk  of 
liumsn  kindness  on  the  newly-dected  committee  (laughter), 
and  that  thoae  who  might  take  part  in  the  discussions  in  fu- 
ture would  have  no  cause  to  complain.  He  admitted  that  po- 
litica  abould  not  be  introduced  so  as  to  create  discord,  but  the 
tenant  farmera  were  now  placed  in  a  situstion  so  un  parallelled 
in  the  history  of  the  country  that  they  might  well  be  forgiven 
if  they  slightly  overstepped  the  tnces,  sod  introduced  political 
queations,  ao  far  as  they  were  connected  with  their  welfare  as 
agriculturists.  In  condusion,  he  would  couple  with  the  health 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  the  name  of  Mr.  Baker. 
The  toaat  having  been  cordially  reaponded  to, 
Mr.  Bakbr,  in  rising  to  reply,  said  that  in  presenting  him- 
self to  their  notice  aa  having  had  his  ;hea1th  drunk  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  toast,  he  had  to  express  his  regret  thst 
be  did  not  better  deserve  sncb  a  compliment  at  their  hands, 
having  during  the  past  year  been  prevented  by  ill-health  and 
other  causes  from  devoting  his  time  as  he  was  wont  to  do  to 
the  management  of  their  affairs  in  committee.  Still  he  had 
been  as  anxious  ss  ever  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Club,  and  he 
waa  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  in  future  for  the  forther- 
ance  of  ito  objecte  (cheen).  He  congntulsted  them  on  meet- 
ing that  evening  under  dreumstances  which  were  not  only 
peculiar  in  themselves,  but  of  far  deeper  import  in  connection 
with  agriculture  than  those  under  which  they  hsd  met  on  any 
former  occasion.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  evening 
more  unanimity  of  opinion,  more  cordiality  in  responding  to 
the  sentimenu  which  were  uttered,  aa  well  as  more  spirit  and 
determination  in  uttering  them,  than  he  had  ever  before  ob- 
served in  the  meetings  of  that  Club  (cheers).  They  seemed  at 
last  to  have  come  to  the  condusion  that  to  fight  a  battle  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  them  waa  not  the  most  likely  way  to 
obtain  the  victory  (Hear,  hear).  They  seemed  to  be  st  length 
convinced  that  although  politica  might,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, tend  to  damage  sodety,  yet  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  intereste  of  the  British  farmer  they  were  within  the 
province  of,  and  were  digible  for,  discussion  (Hear,  hear).  The 
formation  of  that  Club  had,  by  leading  to  the  formation  of  si- 
milar aaaodationa  throughout  the  country,  placed  them  in  a 
position  which  enabled  them  not  only  to  ask  a  boon  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministen,  but  to  demand  of  them  thdr  nghts 
There  was  an  old  adage  which  had  been  used  in  reference 
to  some  political  queations — "  The  straw  begins  to  move." 
If  he  ever  saw  an  indication  that  something  was  coming 
from  the  moving  of  the  straw,  he  had  seen  one  that  day, 
and  he  saw  one  in  what  he  had  heard  that  evening 
(cheers).  He  rejoiced  thst  they  were  then  in  a  position  not 
only  to  ask  but  to  enforce  on  the  Legislature  that  which,  as 
dtisena  of  the  state,  they  might  justly  claim.  Were  they,  he 
asked,  memben  of  a  free  community,  and  as  such  liable  to  all 
the  taxes  and  impodtions  which  were  said  to  be  imposed  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  and  were  they  to  be  treated  like  a 
horae  in  a  race,  which  waa  heavily  weighted,  and  then  put  in 
competition  with  another  horse  who  carried  only  feather 
weight?  The  taxes  which  entered  into  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducto  of  thia  country  were  of  such  enormous  extent  thst  it  was 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  on 
British  BoiL  Could  it  be  fair  to  the  agricultural  producers  of 
this  country  that  fordgn  producta  should  be  introduced  into 
thdr  marketa,  and  placed  in  direct  competition  with  thdr  own. 
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tliey  payitif  enormont  tua  and  tbe  forngner  oringiiif;  his 
prodactfl  into  the  eoimtry  enfciiclj  free?  (cbeen.)  Did  not 
Gommon  juitiee  reqnixc  that  the  foreigner  •bonld  be  taxed  in 
an  equal  proportion  with  themselvei  ?  and  that,  if  he  could  not 
be  met  by  any  other  description  of  tax,  he  ihould,  at  any  rate, 
be  met  by  a  costonu  duty  which  would  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  taxation  which  entered  into  their  own  prodnctiont?  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  not  their  own  interest  merely  that  they  looked 
to.  They  demanded  the  means  of  affording  employment  to 
the  British  labourer  and  placing  him  in  his  proper  position. 
He  had  maintained,  and  would  still  maintain,  that  whate?er 
article  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  abroad,  in  the 
shape  either  of  agricultural  produce  or  of  a  mannfuture,  must 
displace  just  so  much  labour  here  as  would  be  required  to  pio* 
duce  it,  and  that,  consequently,  the  importation  of  that  artide 
must  operate  iiijurtonsly  to  the  labourers  of  this  country. 
As  produeers  they  were  entitled  to  demand,  at  the  hands  of  the 
government,  protection  against  foreigB  eompetitioB;  and  ha 
belieted  that  their  cause  being  iust,  tlwy  had  only  to  unite  and 
their  demand  would  be  conceded.  They  were  often  taunted 
with  not  having  dereloped  the  reaonroes  of  the  soil,  and  with 
not  having  employed  sufficient  capital  for  that  purpose  Why, 
was  capita]  to  be  talked  of  aa  if  it  were  a  portion  of  the  soil 
itself,  as  if  it  could  be  dug  up  like  chalk  or  marl,  and  spread 
over  the  land  ?  (Hear,  hear).  Was  not  capital  a  thing  of  alow 
growth  ?  Had  not  the  capital  whidi  was  now  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  agriculture  arisen  gradually  out  of  ito  im- 
provement ?  Instead  of  capital  being  in  the  tenant's  poeket, 
available  to  him  at  any  moment,  it  was  generally  incorpo- 
rated with  his  occupation,  and  if  he  left  that  ooenpation  he 
frequently  resigned  his  capital  to  his  suoeessor,  being  himself 
almost  a  ruined  man.  The  outgoing  tenant  left  his  capital  in 
the  soil,  and  the  incoming  tenant,  who  was  so  anxious  in  times 
of  competition  to  obtain  a  Cirm,  anticipated  the  opportunity  of 
absorbing  that  which  his  predecessor  had  left  in  tbe  land 
(Hear,  hear).  That  was  one  of  the  main  causca  of  the  oompe- 
tition  which  was  taking  plaee  for  fanna.  He  had  known 
cases  in  which  tenanta,  on  being  told  that  they  were  giving  too 
high  a  rent  for  a  farm,  had  replied  "Oil  have  only  taken  it 
from  year  to  year ;  and  when  I  have  sucked  out  of  it  all  that  I 
can  get,  I  shall  leave  it  for  somebody  else  to  fill  up  the  void" 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  Although  tlmt  micht  not  have 
been  said  in  express  terms,  there  were  hundreds  of  cases  in 
which  the  object  was  what  be  had  described.  Let  landloids 
look  to  it  (Hear,  hear);  let  them  eonsider  welt  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  mitigate  the  burdens  of  those  who  were 
upon  the  land,  than  to  take  new  tenanta  who  would  extract 
from  it  all  ita  valuable  quatities,  and  then  throw  it  on  the 
handa  of  others  who  should  succeed  them  (Hear,  hear).  He 
congratulated  the  members  ol  the  chib  on  their  position  that 
evening.  Formerly  the  tenant  farmers  were  the  footballs  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  atata,  whereby  they  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  fictory  over  each  other;  and  so  long  aa 
that  was  their  position,  it  waa  impossible  that  any  great  step 
could  be  taken  by  farmers  for  their  own  benefit.  That  time 
was,  however,  paat.  They  were  not  now  subjected  to  any 
political  interference;  and  he  held  that  so  far  as  politica 
affected  their  interest,  not  only  did  they  afford  legitimate 
Bubiecta  for  discussion,  but  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  should  be  discussed  (cheers).  ,  He  trusted  that 
they  would  never  outstrip  the  bounds  of  reaaon— that,  aa  rea- 
sonable men,  they  would  know  how  to  treat  reasonably  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  own  interest.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  past  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  tbe  subject  of  protec- 
tion, and  had  advocated  protection  conadentioualy,  ardently, 
and  sincerely ;  and  although  he  might  heretofore  have  been 
tempted  on  by  illusions  which  resembled  what  pocta  described, 
in  reference  to  mirsge  in  the  ease  of  a  person  who,  in  travel- 
ling over  a  desert,  fandcd  that  he  saw  something  in  the  hori- 
zon which  vanished  at  his  approadi ;  although  he  and  others 
might  have  felt  in  past  times  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and 
thrown  overboard  by  their  own  party,  so  that  what  they  had 
been  seeking  seemed  at  length  forther  than  ever  from  their 
grasp  ;  yet  he  thought  the  illusious  were  now  being  dispelled, ' 


the  mists  being  cleared  away,  and  he  began  to  see  ia  the  bori- 
aon  a  steady  glean  of  light,  affording  an  intimation  thai  sun- 
shine would  yet  break  on  that  interest  of  which  he  was  an 
humble  member,  and  leading  him  to  indulge  the  hope  that  he 
would  live  to  congratulate  foruMn  that  they  had  not  exerted 
themselves  in  vain  (cheers). 

Mr.  CuTHBKRT  JoHNAOM,  in  proposing  *'  Socceaa  to  the 
Local  Fuman^  Cluba  of  Englind,"  said  he  was  quite  auxe  that 
little  need  be  said  to  obtain  for  that  toast  a  ooraial  reception. 
However  well  deserved  might  be  the  praiaea  which  had  been 
bestowed  that  evcmng  on  the  Boyal  A^rieultaral  Boeiety,  on 
the  London  Ftemers*  Cluh^  and  oa  tb  Smithfleld  Cluh*  heldt 
quite  certain  that  equal  merit  bdonged  to  those  kwal  aaso* 
ciations  which  were  scattered  through  the  agricultural  diatiicis 
of  Engkttd.  Farmers  were  sometimea  tanntad  with  not  paying 
more  attention  to  tbe  application  of  acience  to  agricultnre,  and 
with  not  making  greater  efforto  to  iocreaae  the  pndnctioBs  of 
the  soil.  It  would  be  a  complete  anawcr  to  thoae  who  uttered 
^-frequently  in  complete  ignonnee  of  what  they  weee  talkii^ 
about^-sudi  a  taunt,  to  point  to  the  transactions,  aayinga,  and 
domgs,  of  the  local  agricultural  aaaodationa  of  England.  Ite 
debates  which  were  earned  on  in  thoae  aasodationa  wese  fre- 
quently far  above  the  eomprehenaion  of  those  to  whom  hs 
referred.  They  aught  not  be  able  entirely  to  oomfvehend 
scientifie  discussions  on  the  advantages  of  eerCaia  BMnngw-of 
the  introduction,  for  example,  ol  audi  maaorea  as  super-phos- 
phate of  lime  and  guano— discusakms  on  the  teeding  of  atock, 
and  on  the  use  of  food  in  different  statea.  Thaae  were  anh^eds 
which  would  probably  amaae  many  of  thooa  who  talked  of  the 
ignorance  of  agriculturiata.  It  shoukl  be  reeoUeeted  that,  whilo 
their  opponcnta  had  long  had  their  dube,  thdr  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  other  places  where  they  constantly,  unitedly,  and 
encrgetkally  discussed  topics  which  concerned  their  intcKsti, 
it  was  only  of  late  that  the  fanners  of  England  generally  had 
imitated  the  example  they  aat  them.  The  fruito  of  that  Imita- 
tion were  already  beeooung  visible  (Hear,  hear).  When  any- 
thing new  or  espedally  interesting  arooe,  it  waa  discoased  iy 
the  London  Farmers'  Club;  the  locd  aasodationa  ever  fol- 
lowed in  the  diacuanon;  and  thna  a  united  aetkn  existed, 
which  would,  he  was  confident,  tend  to  the  honour  and  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  He  fdt  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  m  proposing  *'The  Local  Agrieultnral  As- 
sociations." 

The  Chaikhan  added  to  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  l^ler, 
in  which  eonnexicn  it  waa  most  cordially  recdved. 

Mr.  Tylbk  briefly  returned  thanka. 

The  Chatbman  observed  that  in  order  to  cany  on  theopcra- 
tiona  of  such  an  aaaodation  aa  that,  it  was  indispensable  that 
they  should  have  an  efficient  servant  to  represent  them  effideoftly. 
He  trusted  that  Mr.  Corbet  would  eieuse  the  use  of  the  tarn 
servant.  In  point  of  fact,  he  waa  aoeffidcnt  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  tlmt  he  might,  periu^fiB,  with  more  propriety  be  desig* 
nated  tbdr  master  (tanghter).  llioae  who  had  witnessed  his  exer- 
tions in  committee  were  most  eompetent  to  appieeiate  them. 
Tbe  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shaw  that  evening,  of  the  addition 
of  50  new  membcra  within  the  past  jear,  was  attributable,  no 
doubt,  in  agreat  degree,  to  the  exertions  of  their  secretniy  ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  be  in  a  pontion  to  add  that,  owinff  no 
doubt  a  conaidcrable  extent  to  the  aame  eauae,  the  finaneea  of 
the  dub  wen  in  a  moat  satisfoetoty  podtioo.  He  eoold  there- 
fore with  great  smcerity  call  upon  them  to  drink  tbe  hedth  of 
thdr  secretary,  Mr.  Corbet. 

The  toast  was  cordially  responded  to. 

Mr.  Corbet  said  that,  not  as  their  master— (laughter)  — 
but  as  their  very  humble  servant,  he  begged  to  return  hia  best 
thanka  for  the  honour  whidi  they  bad  done  him.  His  great 
wish  had  always  been  to  do  justice  to  the  Chib,  and  if  he  had 
failed,  the  Culure  had  arisen,  not  from  want  of  indinafcioo  to 
discharge  hia  duty,  but  aoldy  from  inability  (cheers). 

The  Chairman,  in  taking  leave  of  the  company,  e  ^ 
the  pleasure  which  he  had  fdt  in  prending,  and  a  hope  that  in 
foture  agriculturists  would  be  united,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  strong. 

The  company  then  diapened. 
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A  Monihlx  Council  was  held  at  the  Sodety'i  Honse^ 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Tnesday,  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  present,  Mr.  Raymond  Banter,  Vice-President,  hi 
the  Chair;  Lord  Camoys ;  Hon.  Gaptain  Dudley  Pel- 
ham,  R.N.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
M.P.;  Mr.  C.  Bamett ;  Mr.  H.  Bianshard;  Mr. 
Bnndireth  ;  Mr.  Burke;  CohMiel  Challoner ;  Mr.  Gar- 
rett;  Mr.  Brandreft  Gibbs;  Mr.  Grantham;  Mr. 
Fiiher  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Joaas;  Mr.  Kinder  (  Mr.  Mil. 
mni;  ProAssor  Sewell;  Mr.  Shaw  (London)  $  Mrw 
Shaw  (Northampton) ;  Mr.  VilUers  Shelley;  Professor 
dimoads;  Mr.  W.  0ianpsoni  Mr.  Hampden  Turner; 
sad  PirofesMr  Way. 

Tbc  fonowing  new  Members  were  elected : — 

Astoo.  RL  H(.n.  Sir  Arthur,  G.C3.,  ABtoo  Hall,  Cheshire 

Bdls,  George,  Brixton  Hill^  Surrey 

Beace,  Henry  Alexander,  Edinburgh 

Boodier,  Charles,  Greenway  House,  Wivdescombe,  Somerset 

Bonl,  Thomas  James,  Ferry  Ehn,  If  elfingtoD,  Somerset 

Boyi,  J<^,  lV)tham,  Maldon,  Essex 

Bmthwaiie,  Septimas,  FOwell  Villa,  Weymouth,  DovaeC 

Bocbaastcr,  J.  C,  ftekfanrst,  isle  of  Wight 

CoAu,  William,  69,  Moorgate  Street,  London 

ClqtBa.  MathaukU  Hehilk  Stvtet,  Dncoln 

Usm,  Bkhard,  Epwofth  (Uooolnshirc),  naar  Bawtry 

Gezaai,  Ueorge,  Metsbam  Lodge,  Aahbv'de-ht-Zouch 

Gnesvood,  Richard,  Towsc  House,  Ludford 

Gnlkh»  George  David,  Berry  Hill,  Harerfordwest,  Pembroke- 
shire 

Heitbeote,  Eustace,  Penn,  Blanckard,  I^dhurst,  Hants 

Lmdie,  C.  SystoD»  Grantham,  Lincolnshire 

Mi^esvonh,  Walter  Hele.  Plympton,  Devon 

Nevmaii,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  Mamhead,  Exeter 

Btaosby,  Kev.  Edward,  Raithby,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire 

Besdle,  Wfllian  Edgctanbe,  Plymoatb,  Devon 

KobsoB,  John,  Whi««reU  Grange,  Durham 

8hamcvorth,  Joseph,  Pelham  Street,  lincoUi 

ItiiBsby,  Mark,  Jan.,  JUdy  Pitt  Lane.  lieeds 

Toinkiiison,  Wilfiam,  Nevcastle,  Staffordshire 

Wny,  Sir  Bouchier,  Bart,  The  Chase,  Ashburton,  Devon 

Wren,  AdderTey  Bacton^  Lenwood,  Bideford,  Devon. 

The  namea  of  17  Candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
Meeting  were  then  Tcad, 

#f««iic«».-- Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
UBce  Committee,  presented  the  naonthly  r^ort  on  the 
SccoiBts  of  the  Society,  Arom  whieh  it  appeared  that  the 
earrent  cash-balance  in  hand  on  the  last  day  of  the 
ownthjasl  ended  waa  £4W.  The  Council  ordered, 
tgreeably  with  the  soggestion  of  the  committee,  that  a 
ttpaiate  list  of  those  members  in  arrear  of  their  sab* 
Mdptions,  who  had  been  addressed  by  the  Society's  oir- 
eahtr  fot  payment,  hut  could  not  be  found,  should  be 
a»de  oat  and  suspended  on  the  waUs  of  the  Council 
ftsom  of  the  Sodflty.  Cohmel  Chalkmer  took  that  op. 
portnnity  of  reporting  to  ths  Council  the  progress  made 
by  the  Comnlttie  in  oonsidoring  and  enfbreing  those 
JHt  claims  of  tiie  Society  in  reference  to  members  in  ar- 
isar  who  disputed  that  claim  and  demnrrsd  in  making 
the  paymMits  required  of  than,  on  various  grouuds  of 
tiease.  He  informed  the  Council  that  within  a  few  days 
past  a  Governor  of  the  Society,  ki  arrear  of  subscription, 
OB  reraiving  the  drcnlsr  issued  by  the  Chairman  of  Fi. 
flance,  and  oontainfaig  the  legal  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick 
Thei%er  and  Mr.  Warren,  had  expressed  his  doubt  of 
(ke  validity  of  tlie  Society's  claim  against  him,  and  firmly 
(but  with  etery  goitlemanly  courtesy;  conveyed  his  de- 
tenaination  to  re0lst  iti  refiBrring  the  Committee  to  hb 
wOekm  f9t  tfc0  legul  settlement  of  th«  question.     He 


had,  however,  the  pleasure  of  stating,  that  the  Commit- 
tee having  authorised  Messrs.  TooIlb,  Son,  and  Hallowes, 
of  Bedford  Row,  to  aet  as  solicitors  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  and  confer  with  the  solicitor  named  by  the 
Governor  in  this  case*  the  result  had  been  most  satis- 
feotory,  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Society  being  pro- 
nounced by  the  defendant's  legal  advisers  to  be  so  clear 
that  they  did  nat  hesitate  at  once  to  recommend  him  to 
pay  the  arrears  demanded.  Col.  Challoner  added  that 
the  arrears  had  accordingly  been  immediately  paid  to  the 
Society's  credit. 

Member  of  (hvneil. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  London,  seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  Ackland,  Mr.  SiUi- 
fhnt,  of  Coome  (Vice-Chalrman  of  the  General  Exeter 
Committee,  and  late  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  De- 
von), was  unanimously  decteds  Member  of  the' Council 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  HilU 
yard. 

Dav  of  Meeting. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  se- 
conded by  Colonel  Challoner,  the  Council  decided  to  re- 
vert, after  the  Christmas  recess,  to  Wednesday,  their 
original  day  of  meeting,  instead  of  continuing  their 
meetings  on  the  Tuesday,  under  the  change  made  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  1848. 

Specimens  qf  Wheat. — Mr.  Brandreth  reported  to  the 
Council  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  be  had  un- 
dertaken respecting  the  collection  of  Wheats  presented 
to  the  Council  by  Miss  Molesworth,  Col.  Le  Couteur, 
and  Prof.  Henslow.  These  specimens  bad  been  care- 
fully arranged  in  guard  books,  and  placed  in  a  cabinet 
prepared  for  them  m  the  Council  Koom  for  the  ready  ac-* 
cess  and  convenient  inspection  of  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety. He  thought  it  only  just  to  allude  to  the  attention 
paid  to  his  diiections  by  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  who  had 
executed  the  manipulatory  part  of  the  task  assigned. 
Mr*  Brandreth  added  that  space  had  been  purposely  left 
in  the  guard-books  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  further 
specimens,  and  in  the  catalogue  for  their  due  registration. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Jonas,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  Mr. 
Brandreth  for  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  in  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Council  and  House  Committee  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

Lectures. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  reported  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the 
delivery  of  Lectures  in  thp  ensuing  week,  before  the 
Members  of  the  Society.  It  was  decided  that  at  the 
Lectures  the  chair  should  be  taken  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  precisely. 

Farm  Accounts. — Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of 
the  Farm  Account  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council 
the  various  comments  and  suggestions  made  by  Members 
of  Conncil  on  the  specimens  sent  round  to  them  of  the 
forms  of  accounts  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
These  communications,  and  those  made  additionally  by 
Members  then  present,  were  taken  into  mature  consi- 
deration. The  forms  were  adopted,  with  certain  altera- 
tions, and  leave  given  for  their  publication  (by  Mr. 
Sanford,  the  SUtioner  of  the  Society,  315,  Oxford- 
street),  at  a  reduced  rate  to  Members  of  the  Society,  on 
condition  that  the  following  announcement  should  be 
printed  and  inserted  on  the  inside  [cover  of  each  book 
respectively  of  the  series  : 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, feeling  the  importance  of  Accounts  being  kept  by 
Fwmers  upon  as  simple  a  plan  as  poNlt^  and  ha^g 
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sppointed  a  Committee  to  examme  the  Tartous  Forms 
in  use,  now  aobmit  this  book.  No.  1,  together  with 
Noa.  2,  S,  4,  and  5,  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  as 
the  result  of  their  inrestigation :  which  they  recom- 
mend for  present  adoption,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  use 
of  them,  Buggeationi  may  be  offered  that  may  tender 
them  more  complete." 
On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Captun^Pelham,  the  beat 
thanlcB  of  the  Council  were  expressed  to  the  Farm 
Account  Committee  for  the  great  attention  they  had 
paid  to  this  question,  referred  to  them  by  the  Conndl. 

Breier  Meeting. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  presented 
the  Report  of  the  General  Exeter  Committee,  which  was 
adopted.    The  following  points  were  decided : 

1.  That  the  Exeter  Meeting  of  the  Society  shoold  be 
held  in  the  week  conmendnr  Monday,  the  16th  of 
Jnly,  the  principal  day  of  the  show  being  Thursday,  as 
formerly. 

2.  That  there  should  be  no  Council  Dinner,  but  a  Pavilion 
Dinner,  to  accommodate  900  guests. 

3.  That  Mr.  H.  Stafford  Northco^e's  name  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  the  General  Bxeter  Committee. 

Steward  of  Impletnenti. — The  Hon.  Captain  Pelham's 
motion  for  a  Steward-elect  of  Implements  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  May  Monthly  Council,  who  should  have 
access  to  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  Stewards'  De- 
partments at  the  ensuing  Country  Meeting,  but  who 
should  not  come  into  actual  office  as  a  Steward  in  rota- 
tion  until  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  following  yeari 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Garrett,  and  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Shaw  (London)  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  it 
gave  him  to  witness  the  carrying  of  a  measure  so  essen- 
dal,  in  his  opinion,  to  that  great  object  of  the  Society, 
the  progressive  improvement  in  the  trial  of  agricultural 
implements  at  its  country  meetings.  The  measure  was 
one,  too,  in  accordance  with  principles  of  action  he  had 
long  advocated ;  he  considered  it  the  most  important 
step  taken  by  the  Council  for  some  time,  and  he  gave  it 
his  cordial  support  from  experience  which  led  him  to 
estimate  its  value.  The  increase  in  number  and  impor- 
tance W  agricultural  implements  rendered  the  proposed 
preliminary  training  indispensable  for  all  parties  who 
had  the  immediate  superintendence  and  control  over  the 
trials  for  determining  their  comparative  value  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Badges, — On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Pel- 
ham,  it  was  also  decided  that  the  Consulting  Engineer 
of  the  Society,  and  the  Judges  of  Implements  and  Stock, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  badges  of  office  at 
the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Bxhibition  of  Stock. — Mr.  Milward's  motion  that 
the  judges  of  Stock  should  be  requested  to  commence  at 
6  o^slock  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  adcriasion  might 
be  given  on  the  same  day  to  the  Show- Yard  by  one 
p.m.  (or  as  soon  after  as  the  Judges  had  completed 
tlieir  awards)  was  carried  unanimously. 

Committees. — The  Standing  Committees  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  then  re-appointed,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Brandreth  being  added  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Milward  and  Mr.  Shaw  (London)  to  the 
Journal  Committee, 


The  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Society's  House,  Hanover-square,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  15, 
at  eleven  o'clock ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in 
the  Chair.  Amongst  those  present  we  observed  the  Hon. 
Captain  Pelhara,  M.P., Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Mr.  Mark  Phillips  (late  M.P.  for  Manchester), 
Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  D. 
Milne  of  Edinburgh. 

By  direction  of  the  nuble  Chairman-— 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary,  read  the  following  Re- 
port from  the  Council ;— • 


REPORT. 

The  Council  have  to  make  the  following  Report  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  present 
General  Meeting. 

During  the  past  half-year,  2  Governors  and  189  Mem- 
bers have  been  elected,  3  Governors  and  71  Members 
have  died,  and  the  names  of  4  Governors  and  236  Mem- 
bers have  been  removed  from  the  list.    The  Society  now 
consists  of  the  following  numbers : — 
90  life  Governors 
173  Annual  Governors 
607  Life  Members 
4499  Annual  Members 
19  Honorary  Members ; 
making  a  total  of  6,388  Members.    This  total  amount, 
being  124  less  than  at  the  former  General  Meeting,  does 
not  indicate  so  much  a  reduction  in  the  actual  Members 
of  the  Society,  as  a  removal  of  those  names  from  the 
list,  which  were  put  down  for  temporary  and  local  pur- 
poses only,  at  the  early  country  meetings  of  the  Society : 
the  new  Members  now  joining  the  Society  consisting  of 
those  steady  friends  to  agricultural  improvement,  who, 
on  higher  grounds,  take  a  permanent  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement  of  its  objects,  and  in  its  continued  prosperity. 

The  Council  have  directed  a  new  list  of  the  Governors 
and  Members  of  the  Sooiety  to  be  printed  and  published 
as  an  appendix  to  the  ensuing  part  of  the  Journal. 

Among  the  deaths  recorded,  the  Council  rrgret 
to  speedy  that  of  their  venerable  Member,  Mr. 
Hillyard,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  a 
constant  attendant  to  within  a  very  short  period  of  his 
decease  at  their  various  meetings.  The  Council  have 
filled  up  the  vacancy  in  their  body  occasioned  by  bis 
lamented  loss,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Sillifant.  They 
have  also  elected  Mr.  Simpson  a  Member  of  Council,  in 
the  place  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace  (whose  present  engage- 
ments prevent  his  due  attendance),  and  Lord  Camoys  a 
Member  of  their  body,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
Umbers. 

The  Council  reported  at  the  General  Meeting  in  May, 
last  year,  that  they  had  altered  the  Bye-law  regulating 
the  week-day  of  their  ordinary  meetings  from  Wednesday 
to  Tuesday ;  they  have,  however,  after  experience  of  that 
change,  decided  to  revert,  after  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  to  the  original  day  for  their  meetings,  namely,  to 
the  Wednesday,  as  more  generally  convenient  to  all 
parties. 

Ftnaneee,-— The  Council  have  had  under  thdr  most 
serious  consideration  the  question  they  have  been  so 
often  under  the  painful  necessity  of  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  the  members — namely,  that  of  tfae^  arrears  of 
subscription  remaining  unpaid  to  the  Society.  The 
Council  have  taken  every  ordinary  meana  In  their  power 
to  awaken  the  members,  from  whom  tiiete  arrears  are 
due,  to  a  sense  of  their  engagements  to  the  Society,  by 
repeated  drcolar  letters,  by  an  attempted  system  of  local 
collection,  by  personal  communications  kbidly  made  to 
the  parties  by  sealous  members  of  the  Council,  by  sus- 
pension of  their  names  in  the  public  Council-room,  and 
in  some  cases  by  application  made  to  them  by  the  So- 
licitors of  the  Sode^.  These  means  having  proved  suc- 
cessful only  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Council  have  re- 
quested a  scrutiny  to  be  made  into  the  drcumstanoea  of 
the  individuals  who  thus  neglect  to  comply  with  tlie  just 
claims  of  the  Society ;  and  they  find  that  no  plea,  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases,  can  be  set  up  on  the  ground 
of  inability  to  discharge  their  obligations— a  plea  to 
which  the  Council  have  always  most  considerately  at- 
tended in  the  case  of  those  members  who,  from  adverse 
circumstances,  have  unfortunately  been  unable  to  meet 
even  the  small  demands  of  the  Society.  The  Council 
have  never  for  an  instant  doubted,  under  all  this  for- 
bearance, the  just  and  legal  ckmibe  Chiurter  of  the  So« 
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dety  gtvB  tham  to  reeoTer  theie  amtn  in  a  Court  of 
Ltw;  hnt  tbinlriDg  that  many  of  the  defenlten  might 
regard  the  payments  doe  from  them  aa  aimply  optional, 
like  thoee  of  an  aochartered  dnb  or  aiaoeiation,  held  to- 
gether  bj  motives  merely  of  perKmal  oonTcnienoe,  and 
with  adfaatagea  enjoyed  only  while  the  voluntary  sob* 
Kription  is  vearly  paid»  they  oonoeiTed  that  the 
opinion  of  emment  Conniel  on  this  point,  if  obtained 
and  tnnemitted  to  them,  would  at  onoe  remove  aneh 
doubts,  and  lead  to  the  instant  payment  of  the  arrears 
dte.  Acoordingly,  snoh  legal  opinion  was  obtained 
from  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  and  Mr.  Wantn,  in  the 
foUowing  tenns,  and  a  copy  of  it  addressed  in  a  letter 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  each  mem- 
ber in  arrear,  namdy : 

"  We  can  lee  no  diAcnlty  whatever  in  this  eaae.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  ean  legally  eeaae  to  be  sacb,  aimply  by 
diMOBtininBg  the  payment  of  hie  aubacriptioo.  By  ao 
doiBg,  he  may  diaentitle  himaelf  to  the  privilegea  of  the 
Sodety»  bet  unquestionably  remaina  liable  to  pay  all  ai- 
itan  of  aobaeription  which  may  be  doe»  till  he  ahall  have 
legally  withdrawn  from  the  Society  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  the  bye-lawa.  The  lubacriptions  are  by  no  meana 
Tolnntary  donations,  but  legal  duea,  and,  aa  auch,  legally 
recorcrable  by  the  Secretary  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 
Ercry  memKr  is  clearly  apprised  of  his  lend  liabilitiea 
by  the  drcalar  aent  to  him,  announcing  his  election. 
We  sre,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  gnmnda 
BDggcsted  in  the  caae  are  avaiUble  for  icaiating  payment 
of  the  subacriptiona  in  arrear. 

(Signed)  I  g^j^j^^j^  Wabmn. 

-  Iimtr  Temple,  May  7, 1849." 

0(  the  partirs  thus  addressed,  only  abont  one  half 
broored  ihe  Chairman  with  an  answer,  either  by  paying 
t^  arrears  or  entering  into  explanations  by  way  of  ex^ 
teniiation  of  claim  ;  while  the  other  half,  to  the  present 
tine,  have  refused  him  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  a  reply* 
Under  these  eireansstances,  the  Council  feel  that  their 
doty  to  the  Society  places  them  under  the  painful  neces* 
Bty  of  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  enforcing 
tboe  payments  by  process  issued  from  the  County 
Courts  in  their  district  throughout  the  kingdom,  against 
all  Members  who  are  more  than  two  years  in  arrear ; 
and  they  have  accordingly  directed  their  Secretary  to  ad- 
dresa  a  letter  to  aU  such  Members,  informing  them  that 
vttlesa  the  sums  due  are  paid  to  him  by  i'ost-office  order 
or  otherwise,  on  or  before  the  lat  of  February  next,  im- 
mediate steps  will  be  taken,  without  further  notice,  to 
recover  such  sums  in  the  Connty  Court  of  the  district 
wherein  they  respectively  reside.  The  Council  have  in- 
structed the  Finance  Committee  to  prooeed  in  each  case  in 
iBch  order  as  they  may  determine,  and  to  report  at  each 
Monthly  Council  the  proceedings  taken  in  furtherance 
of  this  ordtr.  When  it  Is  considered  that  the  admission 
of  Members  into  the  Society  is  made  by  voluntary  re- 
qnest  on  their  part,  and  that  provision  has  constantly  to 
be  made  in  advance  by  the  outlay  c  f  a  considerable 
tmount  of  money  to  meet  and  supply  their  privileges, 
the  Council  feel  assured  that  the  Members  of  the  Society 
will  think  they  have  only  done  their  duty  to  the  body  at 
large  by  enforcing  the  regulations  against  those  non- 
contributing  Members,  and  by  bringing  to  a  final  issue 
thia  loug.peoding  and  agitated  question  of  arrears  ;  thus 
redodng  the  Society  to  an  efficient  body  of  contributing 
Members,  and  rendering  the  income  of  the  Society  a 
definite  and  legitimate  amount,  instead  of  its  being  as  at 
present,  from  the  obstacle  of  the  arrears,  a  loose  esti- 
mate, founded  on  vague  probabilities  and  unsettled 
claims. 

Country  Jfee/ta^s.— The  Norwich  Meeting  of  this  year 
bss  proved  eminently  successful,  in  the  amount  and 
cbracter  of  the  live  stock  and  implements,  as  well  as  in 
sll  the  arrangements  connected  with  their  conveyance 


and  exhibition.  The  Society  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son for  a  report  on  the  exhibitioo  and  trial  of  the  im- 
plements at  Norwich,  which  will  appear  in  the  ensuing 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal.  His  period  of  office, 
as  one  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Implement- yard  at  the 
Society's  Country  Meetings,  expired  at  the  close  of  ^e 
Norwich  meeting,  when  he  went  out  by  rotation  as  Senior 
Steward,  the  vacancy  being  filled  op  by  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Matthew  Whste  Ridley  as  Junior  Steward  of  that 
department,  who  has  accepted  that  office.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelbam,  the  Council  have 
resolved  in  future  to  appoint  a  Steward.Elect  of  Im- 
plements, who  being  nominated  a  year  in  advance 
of  that  in  which  he  comes  into  actual  office,  will  have 
the  opportunitv  of  qualifying  himself  by  attendance 
at  the  Steward's  Departments,  and  careful  examination 
into  the  numerous  details  and  duties  of  his  office,  for  the 
actual  duties  he  will  have  himself  to  perform,  and  the 
operations  he  will  have  to  superintend  and  direct,  when 
he  comes  into  office  by  rotation  in  the  following  year. 
The  Council  are  assured  that  this  important  preliminary 
qualification  will  render  the  duties  performed  by  the 
Stew  rds  more  valuable  to  the  Society,  whilst  they  will 
be  more  easy  and  satisfactory  to  themselves.  The  means 
for  testing  the  power  given  off  by  agricultural  machinery 
having  this  year  been  perfected  in  so  striking  and  satis- 
fiactory  a  manner  by  the  Consulting-Engineer,  Mr. 
Amos  (of  the  firm  of  Easton  and  Amos),  as  to  render 
what  had  been  previously  a  laborious  and  uncertain  task 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  registration  of  facts,  or  me- 
chanical results,  alike  convincing  to  the  Judges  and  to 
the  Implement  makers  themselves,  the  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Stewards,  decided  to  present  to 
Mr.  Amos  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  having  ef- 
fected this  important  object.  The  Council  before  leaving 
Norwich  conveyed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that 
city,  to  the  Cjocal  Committee,  and  to  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers  of  sites  of  ground,  and  to  the  various  other  parties, 
who  had  so  xealously  co-operated  with  them  on  the  occa- 
sion, their  cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  attention  they  had 
paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society ,  and  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  had  made  every  arrangement  required  of 
them  for  promoting  the  success  of  the  Meeting.  The  So- 
ciety were  also  especially  indebted  to  the  various  Railway 
Companies  for  the  great  privileges  and  facilities  they  af- 
forded to  the  Society's  exhibitors,  and  particularly  to  the 
Eastern  Counties'  Company'for  the  great  attention  paid 
by  them  to  the  local  requirements  of  the  occasion* 
The  Council  have  fixed  the  period  for  the  Exeter  Meeting 
as  the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  15th  July — 
Thursday  being,  as  usual,  the  principal  day  of  the  show. 
They  have  also  determined  the  prizes  to  be  offered  for 
that  meeting,  and  the  various  terms  and  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  competition,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
detailed  in  the  Prize  Sheets  printed  for  the  occasion,  and 
to  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  They 
have  decided  not  to  have  a  Council  Dinner  at  Exeter,  but 
to  have  a  Pavilion  Dinner  to  accommodate  900  guests. 
They  have  resolved  that  the  Judges  of  Stock  shall  be 
requested  to  commence  their  duties  at  6  o'clock  on  the 
Wednesday  morning,  instead  of  9  o'clock,  in  order  that 
admisiion  mav  be  given  to  inspect  the  Stock  on  that  day 
by  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  as  soon  after  as  the 
Judges  may  have  delivered  in  their  awards. 

Leeiure$  and  Ckemicai  Investiffatimu, — ^The  Society 
at  the  Norwich  Meeting  were  favoured  by  Prof.  Simonds 
and  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney  with  valuable  Lectures,  which 
will  appear,  with  interesting  illustrations,  in  the  ensuing 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal.  To  Prof.  Simonds 
and  Prof.  Way  they  have  also  been  indebted  at  the  pre- 
sent Meeting  in  London,  for  the  delivery  of  valuable  lec- 
tures on  topics  of  scientific  and  practical  interest  to  the 
fanner.     Agreeably  with  the  arrangement  made  with 
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Prof.  Way»  as  the  CousoUMig  Qwmiit  ta  thi  Sooi^, 
important  chemioal  inTestigations  are  in  aoHfe  pngnm 
in  his  Laboratory  :  of  tikase  some  of  ikt  reavlta  wiU  be 
given  in  the  next  part  of  the  Jomnal*  He  haa  alto 
kindly  offered  to  deli? er  before  tite  Comneil,  after  each 
of  their  weekly  Meettnga,  during  the  eoa«hig  spring, 
a  course  of  twelve  familiar  chemical  ieetttrea,  on  topies 
of  practical  iutereat,  and  elucidated  by  experimenta. 

Veterinary  lnapecH(m* — ^Tbe  Coundl  hare  received 
and  adopted  the  following  Report  (rom  their  Vetefinary 
Committee  :•— 

RBPomr  OP  th*  Veterxnart  Committbb. 
With  a  view  to  the  collecting  and  perpetuating  a  body  of 
authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Pigt,  and  arresting  their  progress,  the  Society 
appoints  a  j^rofessional  iaapeetor  for  these  purposes. 
Any  Member Jof  the  Society  who  may  daaire  a  competent 
professional  opinion  and  advice  in  cases  of  eiteuKveor  da- 
stnictiv-e  disease  among  his  stock,  and  will  addrasa  hun* 
self  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  will,  bv  ratum  of  post, 
receive  a  printed  list  of  queries,  which  be  is  requested  to 
fill  up  and  return  immediately.  On  the  receipt  of  such 
returned  list  the  Secretary  win  convene  the  Veterinary 
Committee]  forthwith  (two  Members  of  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  competent  to  act) ; 
and  such  Committee  will  decide  on  the  necessity  of  dis- 
patching the  Society's  inspector  to  the  spot  where  disease 
prevails.  The  remuneration  of  such  inspector  shall  be 
a  professional  fee  of  £2  2s.  per  dieai,  and  £1  Is.  per  diett 
for  personal  eipenoes;  and  he  shall  also  charge  the  cost  of 
travelling  to  and  from  the  localities  where  his  services 
may  have  been  required.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  the 
Society,  but  the  travelUng-expences  will  be  a  charge 
against  the  applicant  for  pn^essional  aid.  This  charge 
may,  however,  be  commuted  or  remitted  altogether  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  on  sach  step  being  recommended 
by  the  Veterinary  Committee. 
The  inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased  stock, 
shall  report  to  the  Committee,  in  %rviting,  the  reanlts  of 
his  obscrvationa  and  proceedhigs,  which  report  will  be  laid 
before  the  ComnciL 
When  contingencies  arise  that  mey  prevent  a  personal  dia- 
charge  of  the  duties  conided  to  the  inspector,  he  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  name  some 
cumpetoiit  professional  person  to  act  in  hia  stead,  who 
shall  receive  the  same  rates  of  remimcration. 

(Sigi^)       Thomas  Baymond  Bajikeb, 
Chairman. 

The  Cooncil  have  received  with  much  aatiafaetion  the 
cordial  acquieaoenoe  of  the  Governora  of  die  Royal  Vete- 
rinary C'  tllege  in  the  requeat  made  to  them  by  the  Council 
that  Professor  Simonda  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  the 
Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Society. 

Farm  AccounU. — ^The  Society  having  offered  in  1846 
a  prize  of  £\^  for  the  best  Essay  on  Keeping  Farm 
Accounts,  the  Council  reported  to  the  May  General 
Meeting  in  that  year  in  the  following  terms: — "The 
Judges  on  the  16  Essays  on  the  Keeping  of  Farm 
Accounts,  having  reported  that  none  of  the  Essays  are 
worthy  of  the  prize  offered  by  the  Society  in  that  clasa, 
the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  on  the  best 
mode,  in  their  opinion,  in  which  a  practical  fanner  may 
be  enabled  in  the  simplest  manner  to  keep  the  requisite 
accounts  connected  with  his  farming  establishment.'^  The 
Committee  having  taken  that  important  practical  question 
into  their  mature  consideration,  and  having  examined  the 
▼arioua  forms  transmitted  atSdimrent  timea  to  the  Library 
of  the  Society,  have  laid  before  the  Council  the  forma  of 
Accounta  proposed  by  them  for  adoption.  These  forma 
having  beoa  sent  round  to  each  Member  of  the  Conneil, 
inviting  their  commenta  and  suggestions,  the  Council 
took  such  communioationB  into  &eir  oonstderation,  and 
finally  agreed  to  adopt  the  forma  proposed,  subject  to 
certain  alterations  of  headings  and  ruthigs,  and  condi- 
ttonally  that  a  atateni«nt  should  be  hiterted  b  the  prin- 


cipal book  (to  be  Bold  with  tiia  otera  at  a  mdmKmi  prtoe 
toihe  Mambera  of  Ihe  Society)  that  they  were  Mbmlfttod 
to  tfaehr  notice  only  for  preacntadoptiMi^  in  the  hej^thtt 
auch  suggestiona  would  be  offered  to  Hie  Ccvoeil  by  prac- 
tical men  who  might  use  theaa  aa  might  tend  tolMr  for- 
ther  imBroTement.  Tlw  Conneil  are  feUyatwiM  that 
forms  of  aoooontaol  any  kind  moat  be  adapted  tothc  dif« 
fioreat  oapacitios  or  habita  of  bnainees  of  tfcoee  who  wn  to 
uae  them,  and  hear  a  relirence  to  the  laraier'a  extmt  af 
oocupatioa.  They  aoocrdiBgly  pat  forth  theae  fofiM  «C 
aecoonts  more  aa  fnrtfaer  meana  for  improvaaaant  to  ba 
derived  from  experieaca  of  Uiehr  pvaotioal  me^  than 
as  offering  them  to  the  agricalCnral  world  aa  tn  madt  a^ 
universal  model  by  which  all  form  aoooaata  are  to  ba 
kept.  They  conceive  the  experieoce  thns  galnedt  attd 
the  sintple  fact  of  impressing  upon  forroera  the  na<  taalty 
of  keeping  accurate  records  of  outlay  and  income*  and  q€ 
profit  anil  loaa,  in  the  several  departmenta  of  tiMir  form- 
ing,  will  in  itaelf  be  a  great  atep  towarda  that  desirad  end. 
The  habit  of  exact  registration  thus  acquired  in  their 
money  transactions,  wUl  also  extend  to  other  objecta, 
especially  to  that  journalising  of  daily  occnrreneea  and 
operations  on  their  fiirms,  which  will  become  to  tiiem  a 
valuable  historical  record  for  detecting  the  cause  of 
failure  or  success  in  any  particular  mode  of  cultivation 
they  may  adopt,  and  thua  furnish  them  with  useful 
direction  for  future  guidance, 

Cottage$  and  Farm  Buiidinffi,^Tho  Society  have 
been  much  favoured  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
with  a  valuable  contribution  to  their  Journal,  on  the 
subject  of  Labourers'  Cottagea  ;  and  they  are  also  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Sturgess,  Mr.  Ewart,  and 
Mr.  Tabbatt,  the  authora  of  the  £8.«aya  on  Vum  BnHd- 
ings  eommeaded  by  the  Jndsea,  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  they  have  placed  their  reapecttve  Eaaaya  at  tba 
diapoaal  of  ^  Journal  Committee  for  publicaHon. 

OoUecliom  of  Wheaii.-^Mr,  Brandreth  haa  reported 
to  the  Council  tha  completion  of  the  arrangemeata  be 
had  undertaken,  at  the  requeat  of  the  Houae  Conasittaa, 
leapeoting  the  Collection  of  Wheata  preaontad  tatke 
Seoiety^by  Miaa  Mdeaworth,  Cdoael  Le  Coatonr,  and 
the  Bev.  Profeaaor  Henslow.  Theae  spedaoena  hare 
been  oarefolly  arranged  in  guard-hooka,  and  plaoed  in  a 
cabinet  prepared  for  their  reception  in  the  Conneil 
Room,  for  the  ready  aooeaa  and  convenient  inapeetiaa  of 
Members  of  the  Society ;  space  baring  been  parpoaely 
left  in  the  gaard-books  for  the  insertion  of  fortlwr  apOi- 
cimeos,  and  in  the  Catalogue  for  their  due  r^gisttatiaa. 

The  Council  congnttulato  the  Sooiety  on  the  im- 
prorements  auoceaeively  made  eaeh  year  in  the  rariona 
departmaata  of  ita  operations,  and  on  the  general  re* 
cognition  of  the  value  of  its  influence  in  animatiag  and 
auatatniog  the  cause  of  practical  farming ;  and  they  oan- 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that,  by  the  unitca  exertiona  of  all 
partiea  connected  with  agriculture,  such  a  progresaire 
improvement  will  be  made  in  the  cultlvatioa  of  &e  aoU, 
and  the  economy  of  British  husbandry,  aa  will  promota 
the  greatest  production  at  the  least  cost,  and  thaa  be 
found  contributing  to  the  mntoal  intereat  of  tlw  partiea 
more  immediately  concerned,  and  to  the  increaaad  re« 
sourcea  of  the  country. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Jamub  Hudson, 

Lmuhny  Dee.  14,  1849. 

Mr.  Wingatb  begged  leave  to  propose  that  the  Re- 
port be  adopted,  and  he  hoped  in  doing  so  he  should  be 
excused  for  making  an  observation  with  reapect  to  what 
was  stated  in  the  report  in  reference  to  the  finances. 
He  waa  a  farmer  from  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  farmera  of  that  county, 
and  those  throughout  the  country,  would  think  it  aharp 
practice  if  they  took  them  Into  the  County  Courta  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  Report. 
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Mr.  Gboagb  Dyjia  did  not  agree  with  the  gMtle- '  paM  the  Mihscrtptioiia  of  two  or  throe  of  his  acqualnt- 
maa  who  Uat  ^oko  in  the  obtwretion  whkh  he  had '  anoea ;  and  when  he  applied  to  tham»  on  the  next  maikei 
made.  Ue  believed  than  wen  hot  few  membera  who  |  day,  after  twitting  the  paper  about  for  a  timet  the 
were  onwilling  to  pay  their  aubfcription,  and  that  many  anawer  waa:  <*  No;  I  dont  thinJL  I  ahaU  betong  to  the 


of  the  defaoltera  were  ao  put  down  becanae  the  appliea- 
tioDS  to  them  were  aent  to  ?rrong  addreaaea. 

Mr.  R.  Baaiuer  aaid  that  with  reference  to  all  the 
letters  which  had  gone  ont  from  that  office  applying  for 
payment  of  anreara,  not  one  in  one  hundrad  had  come 
back  with  the  notification  that  the  parties  could  not  be 
found ;  and  that  waa  a  proof  that  the  lettera  had  been 
correctly  addreased,  and  had  been  reeeived ;  and  it  did 
not  show  common  courtesy  that  they  had  not  been  ac- 
knowledged when  nndonbtedly  they  had  been  reoeiTed* 
Mr.  BuLNCHARD  hoped  his  Grace,  the  Chairman , 
would  allow  him  to  say  tnat  it  appeared  that  the  Society 
had  an  annual  rerenne  of  £J,WO  a-year  to  enable 
it  to  cany  oat  its  objecta ;  and  if  it  waa  neoeaiary 
to  have  that  revenue  to  enable  it  to  oarry  on  adentifio 
eiperimeikta  and  the  pablication  of  the  Sooiety'a  Jeuroal, 
and  at  the  aame  time  defray  the  eapenaea  of  the  general 
meetings  which  were  anniMUy  held  in  diffarent  parts  of 
the  ooBntry t  it  waa  easentaal  that  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance abould  adopt  meaaores  to  seenre  the  payment  of 
this  sum  ao  neeeaaary  ;  and  when  they  found  that  aeorea 
aad  hnndreda  of  the  subaeribera  had  not  paid  their  sab- 
Kriptiona,  he  thought  the  Committee  aboald  urge  upon 
the  defaulters  the  necesaity  of  immediate  payment^  in 
order  to  enable  the  Society  to  carry  out  the  objects 
wVuch  were  promiaed  by  its  fooadera  in  the  outset. 

Mr.  SULX.BY  said  that  he  must  state,  with  reference 
to  what  faMi  been  aaid  about  Comity  Courts,  that  Colonel 
AtulcB  had  written  to  several  gentlemen  in  the  ooonty 
of  Kent,  reqnesting  them  to  pay  up  their  arrears,  but  he 
never  lecaived  an  answer  from  any  of  them. 

Colonel  Challonkr  thought  the  gentleman  who  cha- 
neterised  ttte  proceedings  proposed  as  sharp  practice 
eoold  not  be  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things  connected 
with  thearreara  ;  he  hoped  he  would  therefore  be  allowed 
to  say  a  low  words  in  eaplanatioa.  Tfce  member  who 
had  been  five  yeara  in  arrears  had  received  no  less  then 
9  applieatione  aolietthig  him  to  pay  up  hie  arrears ;  and 
if  to  thoae  appUeations  no  answer  had  been  received,  he 
tbooght  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  treating  the 
Society  with  aomething  like  contempt :  but  further,  he 
bad  to  say,  that  after  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  and  Mr.  Warren  had  been  obtained,  a  copy 
of  that  opinion  had  bean  aent  by  lum,  aa  Chav- 
man  of  the  Ftnanoe  Committee,  in  a  letter  intimat- 
log  the  £act  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  pay 
Dp  tbeir  aubscriptions,  and  calling  upon  them  to  do 
so  by  a  certain  day,  in  the  most  eivil  terma  that 
could  be  used.  And,  if  any  gentleman  had  written 
in   anawer    to    that   letter,    and    said,    '*  I    cannot 

riy  my  subscriptions  just  at  this  moment,  but 
will  do  so  in  three  or  six  or  eight  months/'  the  name 
of  that  man  would  not  appear  on  the  list  of  persons  in 
arrear,  which  had  been  placed  around  the  room,  nor 
would  be  called  upon  to  appear  before  a  County  Conrt 
(cheers).  The  Finance  Committee  had  done  all  in  their 
power,  and  when  they  could  do  no  more  they  went  to 
the  Council  and  aaked  them  the  question,  **  Will  it  be 
expedient  to  expunge  all  those  names  from  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  that  are  in  arrear ;  or  will  you,  as  a  Council, 
enforce  thoae  claims  ?"  and  the  Council  came  to  the 
reaolvtien-Hnot  the  Finance  Committee  be  it  remem- 
bered^that  unless  the  money  was  paid  by  a  certain  day, 
the  parties  should  be  sued  in  the  County  Courts,  and 
that  Oat  should  be  done  in  the  least  objectionable 
way  (cheers).  Now  if  any  other  way  oould  be  pointed 
out  by  which  greater  deHcaey  could  be  observed, 
the  Finance  Committee  would  willhigly  observe  it. 
One  gentieaiaD,  a  member  of  the  Council,  had  Umself 


Royal  Agricoltoial  Society  any  longer."  He  thought 
that,  after  that  explanation,  ao  gentleman  would  say  that 
the  propoaed  preoeeding  would  be  called  sharp  practice 
(cheers). 

Mr.  WiNOATB  said  he  had  not  thrown  out  the  hhit 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  diseusrion ;  but  he  was  glad 
he  had  done  so,  as  the  observationB  which  had  been 
made  would  go  forth  to  the  pubUc,  and  would,  he  ho^, 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  He  thought  so  many  appnca- 
tions  should  not  kave  been  made  to  the  parties  in  arrear,  as 
he  thought  two  or  three  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  \ 
and  no  opportunity  should  have  been  given  to  have 
treated  the  society  with  so  much  contempt  He  remem- 
bered that  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  applied  by  letter  to 
several  subscribers  in  the  oounty  of  Lincoln,  and  he 
was  sure  the  lettass  were  not  treatsd  with  contempt  by 
any  one. 
The  Skcrbtart  :  Many  of  them  were  never  answered. 
Mr.  Paynr  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Council  for  the  course  they  had  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  MuNs,  of  Edinburgh,  also  thought  thanka 
Were  due  to  the  Council  for  what  they  had  done  and 
recommended.  He  might  mention  that  in  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  of  whidt  he  was  a 
Director,  they  had  been  similarly  situated;  and, 
after  much  discussion,  they  had  adopted  the  same 
course,  and  took  legal  proceedings  in  the  Courts. 
But  he  thought  it  right  to  state,  for  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Meeting  and  the  Council,  that  the  High- 
land Society  had  been  cast  in  many  of  tha  oases  because 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  parties  aued  had  given  any 
authority  to  the  partiea  proposing  them  aa  Members  to 
do  so.  That  they  had  been  proposed  and  aeconded  there 
was  no  doubt,  but  it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  had 
given  authority  to  that  effect.  He  threw  out  that  hint 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Council ;  and  although  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  profesaional  men 
was  a  correct  one,  atill  he  thought  it  was  dealrable  to 
ascertain,  before  commencing  proceedings,  whether  the 
parties  themselves  authorised  those  who  nominated  them. 
He  did  not  know  whether  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society  the  proposer  and  seconder  were  responsible. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  he  was  not  present  at 
the  Council  when  the  resolution  was  passed,  but  he  had 
no  doubt  that  when  proceedings  were  taken  they  would 
be  taken  only  against  those  gentlemen  who  had  paid 
their  subscriptions  before,  and  who,  by  that  act,  made 
themselves  responsible.  They  were  aU  much  indebted 
for  the  hint  wtiich  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  laet 
speaker,  and  of  which  they  would  avail  themselves.  He 
was  sorry  they  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  law,  and  he 
agreed,  to  some  extent,  with  the  gentleman  who  called 
it  sharp  practice ;  but  it  was  only  common  courtesy 
that  answers  should  at  any  rate  have  been  returned  to 
the  letters  of  application.  It  was  very  haid  that  members 
who  paid  should  have  to  bear  any  part  of  the  expense  oc 
casioned  by  persons  who  became  members  for  a 
day  only.  He  had  looked  at  the  list  of  those 
in    arrears  in    Ids    own    county,  and  he  knew    that 


some  of  them  had  been  dead  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  letters  did  not  always  go  to  the  executors ;  and 
when  they  did,  it  was  more  tiian  probable  that  the  execu- 
tors threw  them  in  the  fire.  They  might  save  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  the  gentlemen  present  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  apeakiag  to  their  friends  and 
acquaintancea  in  their  respective  counties,  and  urge  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  payment ;  for  he  did  not  himself 
mueh  like  County  Courts. 
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Mr.  Mark  Vhillips  (of  Manoheiter)  entirely  oon- 
eorred  with  what  had  fallen  from  the  Noble  Duke,  and 
that  they  should  nae  their  effort!  hi  their  retpectiTe 
neigbboorhoodB  to  hring'partiea  to  them  rather  than  drive 
them  away.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  those  members, 
who  might  be  called  the  fine-weather  members  (and  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  have  plenty  of  them  at  Exeter), 
should  be  made  to  pay.  He  would  suggest  that  before  a 
person  was  admitted  a  member  he  should  be  obliged  to 
sSgn  some  document  to  the  effect  that  when  he  beoime  a 
member  he  would  abide  by  and  observe  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  society  (cheers). 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 

Colonid  Challonxr  said  be  had  to  submit  to  the 
meeting  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  upon  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Sodety  from  January  to 
June  last ;  and  which  had  been  audited  by  Messrs.,Knight, 
Beaman,  and  Crompton  :-— 

RncBiPTS. 
Bsbnce  in  the  bands  of  the  bankers  on  the  Slit 

of  Dec,  1848 £588    7  1 

Do.  in  the  hands  of  the  secretazy 10    8  5 

Dividend  on  Stock 140    4  7 

Oorcmon' composition 40    0  0 

Members'        do.          ' 280    0  0 

Goveroon' subscription S95    6  0 

Members'        do.          2.922  12  0 

Joomsl  receipts 153  12  6 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  to  bankers  hands   ...  10    0  0 

Conutry  Meeting  1,010  18  6 


EXPBNDITURE. 

Permanent  charges £170  12    6 

Tsxes  and  Rates 14  16    2 

Establishment    742  19    7 

Postage  and  csxriage 17  16    0 

Advertisements 10    5    6 

Jonmal  eipenses   1,594  15    6 

Prises 840    0    0 

Country  Meeting  907  19  11 

Analysis  of  sshes  of  pUnts  ... ...  100    0    0 

Returned  sabscriptions 19    1    0 

MisoeUtneous  items  8  11     2 

Balance  at  banker's,  Jonc,  1849..  1,825  15  11 

Do  secretary  8    4  10 


£5,750  18    1 


£5,760  181 

It  was  not,  he  said,  customary  at  that  meetbg  to  enter 
into  all  the  items  connected  with  the  country  meeting  ; 
but  from  the  statement  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  made 
up  to  the  last  moment,  as  far  as  they  could,  it  appeared 
that  the  charges  exceeded  the  receipts  only  by  the  sum 
of  TEN  PENCK  (cheers).  Hie  Norwich  meeting  was  the 
first  meeting  that  gave  anything  like  such  a  result.  But 
gentlemen  must  not  suppose  from  that  farourable  result 
that  Uie  Society  had  not  been  put  to  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  that  meeting,  for  they  had  given  a  sum  of 
j^l,600  for  prizes ;  but  in  comparison  with  many  of  their 
shows,  as  that  at  Shrewsbury  and  Derby  which  had  each 
cost  them  j^l,700,  the  result  of  the  Norwich  Meeting  was 
highly  satisfactory  (cheers).  He  had  to  state  that  the 
finance  committee  had  erased  all  arrears  due  from  1841 
and  1842,  and  the  arrears  (original  and  accumulative) 
since  that  time  stood  ss  follows  :-* 

1843   £2»h 

1844   489 

1845  636 

1846    765 

1847  1,010 

1848   1,292 

1849  2,061 

Being  in  all....     6,538 
Now,  if  any  portion  of  that  sum  oould  be  collected-* 
ottld  be  lHma/id§  obtained  for  the  Society— he  thought 


the  Finance  Committee  oould  oome  before  the  Society 
and  say  that  they  had  done  that  which  was  originally 
contemplated-Hraised  the  cspital  of  the  Society  inTcsted 
the  funds  to  £10,000.  If,  as  he  hoped,  he  should  Utq  to 
see  the  day  when  they  oould  do  so,  the  Rnance  Com- 
mittee would  have  done  its  duty,  and  would  leave  to  the 
Council  the  application  and  disposal  of  the  money.  They 
would  then  have  a  certain  income  for  the  year ;  and  if 
the  income  should  faU  abort,  they  had  a  rest  of  j^l 0,000 
to  look  to  for  relief.  He  thought,  upon  the  whole,  thdr 
aflairs  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and  would,  he 
hoped,  give  satislisetion  to  the  Meeting  (cheers). 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sbblley  begged  to  propose  the  thanks  of  the 
meetfaig  to  the  auditors,  to  whom  they  were  so  much  in- 
debted  for  their  serrioes. 

Mr.  Kinder  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  nnani- 
mously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mark  Phillips,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Beaman,  and  Mr.  Bell 
Crompton,  were  re-elected  auditors. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Pelbam  begged  to  pro^se  tte 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Professors  Way  and  Simonda, 
for  the  very  useful  lectures  delivered  by  them  during  the 
paat  week.  The  least  the  Society  could  do  in  apknow. 
ledgment  of  the  valuable  services  of  those  gentlemen,  was 
to  return  them  their  best  thanks  (cheers). 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  did  not  wish  to  trespass  on 
the  meeting,  but  baring  taken  the  Chair  on  each  of  those 
oooaaions,  he  oould  not  allow  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  pass  without  expressing  his  cordial  ooncuirenoe  in 
what  had  fallen  from  Captain  Pelbam  in  reference  to 
the  able  and  lucid  lectures  which  Professors  Way  and 
Simonds  had  given ;  and  he  only  regretted  they  had  not 
more  time  to  lengthen  their  lectures,  as  they  had  a  pa- 
tient auditory,  willing  to  listen  for  at  least  an  hour 
longer. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Professor  Simonds  said  that  fai  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor Way  he  had  great  gratification  in  acknowledging 
the  compUment  that  had  been  paid  to  them,  and  be  had 
great  pleasure  in  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  usefolness 
and  importance  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Way,  which  bore  directly  upon  and  illustrated  the  im- 
portance of  the  application  of  chemical  science  to  prac- 
tical ferming;  the  agriculturist  might  be  assured  thbt 
the  science  of  chemistry  and  the  science  with  which  he 
(Professor  Simonds)  was  more  immediately  connected 
had  a  great  practical  influence  upon  ferming  operations, 
and  the  more  fermers  became  aware  of  that  feet  the  bet- 
ter for  themselves. 

Mr.  Shellbt  said,  as  the  business  of  the  day  had  been 
got  through,  he  was  sure  it  would  give  them  all  satisfac- 
tion to  return  thanks  to  the  Noble  Duke  in  the  chair, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Society. 

Colonel  Challonkr,  as  one  of  those  on  whom  the 
working  of  the  Society  devolved,  felt  bound  to  express 
how  deeply  he  felt  the  advantages  of  the  Noble  Duke*s 
presence,  and  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Society,  and  how  deeply  they  felt  and  lamented  hia 
absence  last  year,  when  from  indisposition  he  was  pre- 
vented from  attending. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Hie  Chairman  said,  believing  aa  he  did  that  the 
Sodetj  was  in  every  way  calculate  to  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  all  classes  in  tiie  country,  he  felt  called 
upon  to  ^ve  it  all  the  aid  and  support  in  his  power.  He 
must  agam  say  that  he  did  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  aa 
some  had  done  of  the  amount  of  arrears  :  he  thought  a 
great  proportion  would  eventually  be  paid ;  and  5  bis 
friends  in  GioucestershUpv  and  linoolnshire,  Mr.  Beaman 
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and  Mr.  Wiagatc,  exerted  ibemaelTes,  as  he  himself  would 
do  in  Sonex,  they  woold  enter  into  an  honourable 
competidon  to  ahow  whieh  county  thoutd  have  the 
least  number  of  names  in  arrears  next  year. 


Mr.  WiNOATB  :  I  take  you  at  your  word,  my  Lord. 
Mr.  Beau  AN  also  signified  h&  willingness  to  enter 
the  lists  in  so  useful  a  competition. 
The  Meeting  then  separated. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE   SOCIETY   FOR  THE   PROTECTION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AND  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 


Hie  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  12,  at  the  rooms,  No.  1 7 ,  Bond-street.  The 
attendance  was  numerous,  the  gentlemen  present  repre- 
senting the  branch  societies  of  almost  every  agricultural 
county  in  England.  Amongst  the  company  we  observed 
the  Dake  of  Richmond,  K.O.  (chair) ;  Hon  H.  W. 
Wilson  ;  Sir  John  T.  TvreU,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  C.  N.  New- 
degate,  Esq., M.P. ;  Richard Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Revs. 
John  Cox  (Essex),  James  Linton  (Huntingdonshire), 
and  —  Cator  (Yorkshire) ;  Messrs.  T.  Hartshorne  and  — 
Locker  (Staffordshire),  John  Ellman  (Sussex),  Paul 
Foskett  (Surrey),  Robert  Baker  (Essex),  S.  Jonas  (Cam- 
bridgeshire), W.  Fisher  Hobbs  (Essex),  E.  Ball  (Cam- 
bridgeshire),  T.  Weall  (Herts),  W.  Bennett  (kte  of 
Beds),  — *  Stone  (Aylesbury),  Robert  Smith  (Devon), 
S.  Chatham  (Rutland),;CaldeooU  and  Pearman  (War- 
wickshire),  R.  Uealy  (Lincolnshire),  George  Brown 
(Wnix),  Pbter  Mathews  (Gloucestershire),  J.  Warsop 
(Uontingdonshire),  K.  Viall  (Essex),  Joseph  Pain  (Bed- 
fordshire),  Worthington,  Blanchard,  Holdmg,  Stone,  H. 
Bjron  (the  secretary),  &c. 

Hie  noble  Chairman  explained  the  objfpts  of  the  meet- 
ioT,  Bfte4*  which, 

Mr.  Nbwdkgate  read  the  report,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  BE?ORT  OF  TBS  QSNBKAL  COMHITTBB  OF  THH  80CIKTT 
FOR  THE  PBOTECTION  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  BRITISH 
INDUSTRT,  1849. 

"  Your  committee,  in  presentmg  their  sixth  annnal  report, 
whilst  they  lament  the  condition  of  those  interests  the  re- 
peated attacks  upon  which  called  the  protection  societies  into 
exiflteooe,  have  die  follest  confidence  and  belief  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  ss  well  ss  of  those  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
nexion, are  still  sgrecd  in  the  eonviction  thst  adequate  pro- 
toction  is  indispensable  to  onr  national  induitry,  and  are  re- 
•olved  to  use  every  constitntional  effort  to  obtain  from  the 
kgialature  that  which  they  consider  the  performance  ef  its 
duty  to  the  constituent  interesti  of  the  State. 

"  Parliament  having  determined  to  expose  tbe  shipping  in- 
terest of  this  country  to  sn  slmost  unprecedented  competition 
with  foreigDers,  it  becomes  more  than  ever  the  doty  of  those 
who  adhere  to  the  system  under  which  this  country  bss  grown 
vp  to  greatnesa,  and  which  is  still  the  ruling  commercial  policy 
of  tbe  world,  to  watch  tbe  effectrof  this  experimental  policy, 
not  only  upon  our  exports  and  imports,  but  upon  our  home 
trade — npon  the  prosperity  and  attachment  of  our  colonies— 
upon  the  employment  and  condition  of  the  poor.  We  observe 
that  our  eolooisl  empire  is  fut  spprosching  dissolution—an 
crent  openly  desired  by  some  leading  free-tiiders.  We  know 
that  in  our  respective  localities  the  sgricultural  labourer  is 
thrown  out  of  work,  snd  that  poor-rates  sre  increaring  as 
prices  diminish.  Msny  of  the  best  labourers  snd  ftirmers  who 
have  aocnmnlated  some  little  property  sre  quitting  the  shores 
of  this  eonntry,  in  the  hope  of  saving,  snd  finding  elsewhere 
profitable  employment  for,  the  remnant  of  their  dimimshed 
capitaL  This  is  an  emipation  of  the  wrong  sort — ^sn  emigra- 
tioD  of  those  who  constitute  the  strength  snd  sinews  of  this 
eonntry. 

*'8<Hne  persons  adduce  tbe  retention  of  fiirms  by  their  pre- 
sent oeenpants,  and  the  competition  for  tbe  occupation  of  land, 
as  onaaswerable  arguments,  proving  that  tbe  prospects  of  the 
agricaltarists  are  not  ^oomy.  The  retention  of  farms  by  many 
of  the  present  occupiers  is  attributable  rather  to  the  fear  of 
baviag  to  wind  up  their  ailairs,  and  to  submit  the  sale  of  their 


stock  at  the  present  low  prices,  and  to  the  tranferenoe  of  their 
interest  in  improvementa,  than  to  any  hope  of  profitably  carry- 
in^r  on  their  buaineaa  under  the  preaent  policy.  It  is  true  that 
this  competition  for  the  occupation  of  hmd  has,  in  sobbc 
instances,  prevented  the  reduction  of  rent,  but  it  srises  from 
the  abandonment  of  other  trades,  under  Uie  diwouragement  of 
native  industry  whidi  is  universally  felt;  and  it  will,  in  too 
many  inatanccs,  be  found  thst  the  present  competitors  for 
ferms  have  neither  the  experience  nor  the  capital  requisite  for 
the  profitable  and  continuoua  occupation  of  the  Isnu.  Many, 
also,  are  induced  to  make  offers  for  ferms  under  the  eonviction 
that  the  present  fetal  poliey  cannot  be  perseTsred  in,  and  that, 
if  they  take  advantage  of  the  present  lamentable  depression  of 
prices  in  purchasmg  ferming  stock,  they  will  participate  in  the 
general  improvement  which  must  necessarily  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  an  altered  polKy. 

'*  Your  committee  cannot  wonder  that  the  prsctiosl  are  hope- 
leu  of  a  safe  return  for  the  iuvcatoMnt  of  their  capital  and  in- 
dustry in  EngUsh  agriculture^  and  emigrate ;  or  that  the  san- 
guine speculate  upon  an  alteration  of  the  present  policy,  when 
so  msny  circumstances  combine  to  refute  the  sssuraoees  which 
were  lavished  in  support  of  the  system  of  free  imports.  A 
more  complete  refotation  of  the  predictions  of  those  who  de- 
clared that  a  roodcnte  reduction  of  priee  wmdd  modiiy  the  ifr. 
flux  of  foreign  s^rieultuml  produee  cannot  be  given  than  ia 
afforded  by  a  review  of  the  importationa  of  grain,  meal,  and 
flour,  during  the  present  year,  as  oompaiedwith  those  of  1847. 

*'  The  importation  of  cons,  flour,  and  meal  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1849,  this  year  of  ahondanoe,  fells  short  by  only 
16  psr  cent  of  the  enonnous  quantities  imported  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1847,  that  year  of  scsidty  (of  which  it  was  said 
that,  aa  the  requirementa  were  unprecedented,  so  the  imports 
would  prove  unparaUelsd),and  this  in  the  bat  of  a  fidl  of  priee 
in  1849  equivalent  to  38  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  year  1847.  The  com  duty,  whidi  raised  in 
1847-8,  without  drranfpsment  of  coomisroe  or  perceptible  ores* 
surs^  more  then  a  milhon  of  revenue,  has  been  abandoned*  in 
totsl  disregard  of  our  heavy  internal  taxation  and  increasing 
nstional  debt. 

*'We  must  be  blind,  indeed,  were  we  not  daily  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  formidable  experiment  now  in 
course  of  trisl  csn  never  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  We 
have  been  charged  with  gloomy  predictions,  and  with  attempta 
to  destroy  confidence  among  fiurmers.  Now,  as  to  our  gloomy 
predictions,  we  only  predict  a  continuance  of  those  low  prices 
which  free  importers  have  nrophesied  snd  prodsimed  as  the 
one  neat  desideratum  of  the  whole  community ;  and  as  for 
confidence  smong  farmers,  no  prediction  of  ours  could 
have  destroved  confidenoe  so  utterly  aa  the  tone  of  con- 
tempt in  which  the  fkrmers  sre  spoken  of  by  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  hostile  legisHition  which  is  directed  sgainst 
them.  In  the  stesdy  depieeiation  of  the  value  of  our  ptoducta 
and  industry,  even  our  opponents  now  begin  to  find  cause  of 
alarm*  and  their  organs  have  recently  taken  upon  themsdves  to 
assure  us  thst  there  is  no '  fear*  of  still  lower  prices.  '  Fear  of 
lower  prioes'  is  s  significsut  term  on  the  hps  of  those  who  oooe 
prodsimed  that  cheapness  is  in  itself  prosperity ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent these  men  csnnot  mudi  longer  go  on  holding  two  lan» 
guages^sssuring  the  farmers,  on  the  one  head,  that  they  ought 
to  invest  cspitsl,  for  prices  will  not  be  unremunerative,  and 
dedaring  to  the  public  generally  thst  they  have  made  excessive 
cheapness  nermanent  snd  univoial. 

"It  has  been  said  that  protection  can  never  be  restore^t— 
that  no  legislature  will  ever  sgsin  consider  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducers ss  wdl  ss  that  of  consumers— forming,  as  in  feet  they 
do^  one  great  eoBununity.  That  whether  it  be  the  struggling 
fermer,  tbe  pauperised  febourer,  the  starving  neediewomao,  or 
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even  the  despised  colooiBt,  all  uiuti  be  left  to  the  fierceness  of 
competition,  and  that  whether  they  live  or  die,  cheap  products 
will  compensate  society  for  their  suiieriTis  Lives  and  premature 
deaths.  Such  results  may  hare  little  wci^t  with  certain  not 
over-scrupulous  persons,  and  may  be  rendered  tolerable  in  their 
eyes  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage,  gratified  ambition, 
and  personal  indemnity ;  but  we  believe  the  opinion  is  rapidly 
gaininf^  groimd  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  protect 
its  subjects,  as  wall  as  to  tax  and  to  pimish  them. 

"  Thert  it  one  part  of  our  empire  whoae  poiition  ii  so  mise- 
rable, and  whose  future  is  so  black,  as  to  demand  ttom  oi  a 
separate  consideration.  We  know  that  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  depended,  like  some  of  our  own  manufacturing  districts, 
on  the  existence  of  a  single  plant.  In  Ireland  one  plant  en- 
abled masses  of  men  to  be  congregated  together,  permitted  the 
owners  of  property  to  stimolate  competition  to  its  highest,  to 
sell  the  occupation  of  their  land  at  the  dearest  and  to  buy  their 
Itbonr  in  the  cheapest  market.  Wie  know  that  many  proprie- 
tors did  to  sell  and  so  buy,  with  n  singleness  of  purpose  and  a 
rigour  of  consistency  which  may  well  entitle  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  bright  examples  to  the  school  of  Manchester.  Now, 
through  some  hidden,  unseen  influence,  this  mainstay  of  Con- 
naught  and  of  Munster,  the  potato,  has  ftiled.  It  was  ae  ne- 
cessary to  the  suhsistenee  of  ^eir  population  as  the  cotton 
plant  is  to  that  of  Manchester.  In  Ireland  the  prices  of  other 
food  sie  minously  low  to  the  producer,  and  yet  too  high  for 
the  pauperised  eonsumer ;  and  while  whole  districts  are  laid 
waste,  scarcity  increases  as  prices  diminish.  Meanwhile  Eng- 
land has  thought  fit  to  supplant  Irish  produce  by  the  nnre- 
striotedl  idmissimi  of  ibidgn  competitioD  in  her  own,  the  best 
Bgrioafttunl  maiketa  of  the  world ;  Irelaad,  thus  pauperised  «kl 
piostitte,  Kes  a  soandal  at  our  doon,  a  hcMon  to  those  who 
beliflive  that  competition  aad  cheapiiMs  an  all  that  are  ncoded 
to  mahea  ipto^  ^PVJ  ^  ^  matim  great 

"  The  whole  questioD  of  locsl  and  general  taxation  must,  of 
necessity,  be  brought  agson  under  the  csMridenrtioa  of  Pariia- 
ment.  The  owners  and  oocnpiers  of  real  property  have  long 
submitted  to  heavy  hwdena  in  the  itaeharge  of  the  loeal  du- 
tiea  imposed  npon  theaa.  These  loeal  lesponmbiMties  havecver 
becu  held  to  have  laifsiy  oentribvted  to  Engtend's  greatness. 
8df-govenment  and  the  control  of  taxation  are  the  fundamen- 
ts elemMts  of  oar  natienal  independence  and  soend  order.  If 
tbsae  principles  should  Ml  amid  the  wreck  of  public  honour 
■nd  of  public  «onildenoe  which  the  passing  and  cnfoveing  of  the 
system  of  free  imports  hcve  made,  letihoMbetrtha  Mane  who 
havt  orented  the  necessity  Air  their  abandenment.  As  the 
eyslem  Of  fk«e  inpeHsproeeeds,  no  advance  has  been  made  to- 
wuds  really  lec^^recal  freedom  of  exchange.  America  and 
Swodffi  hsire,  indeed,  pahKehed  eoeh^them  a  reciprouity  pro- 
daantion  with  legird  to  onr  ahipptng ;  hnt  the  eiromnstances 


of  those  countries  can  render  such  prodamatioos  of  little  prac- 
tical value.  There  seems  no  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  im- 
port duties  of  the  United  States,  whUe  Sweden  has,  by  her  new 
tariflf,  raised  her  import  duties  upon  all  manulisctured  articles  of 
cottpn,  linen,  and  sUk.  Russia  has  ofiidally  announced  to  the 
merchants  of  the  empire  that  no  modification  of  her  tariff  will 
take  place.  While  Spain  has  imposed  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  and  Hamburg  haa 
joined  the  ZoUverein,  thus  adopting  its  protective  system,  it 
would  require  some  assnianee  on  ^  part  of  any  fkee  Uader  to 
boast  of  the  reciprocity  his  favourite  system  has  met  with 
abroad. 

"  Your  committee  having  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  dream- 
stances  of  our  present  posmon,  t&nk  that  you  wiH  eoncnr  with 
them  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  every  necessity  for  exnrtioii 
and  eomhinatiott  in  the  deteoe  of  those  whose  interests  hate 
been  thus  wantcnly  expoaed  and  sacrificed. 

"  Your  committee  cannot  condnde  without  expresoiag  tiaeir 
earnest  hope  that,  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  and  labourers,  the  landlords  vitt  give  thdr  undivided 
support  to  raise  them  from  their  present  umeotable  and  ruin- 
ous position. 

"Your  committee  have  no  wish  to  suggest,  fiir  less  to  dic- 
tate the  means  by  which  the  change  that  has  taken  ^ace  in 
public  opinion  towards  a  protective  policy  can  be  beat  sdvaaced 
and  ehcited ;  but  they  believe  tiiat  the  cahn  good  sense  of 
England  will  use  the  experience  which  has  already  been  no 
dearly  bought,  though  but  comparatively  little  of  ita  peine  has 
yet  been  paid,  in  the  suffering  and  decay  which  peraevecnnce 
in  the  reeent  course  of  comwerrial  poUe^  will  entaiL  The 
meshes  of  sophistry  and  falsehood  by  which  this  policy  baa 
been  recommended  and  upheld,  are  yielding  like  gosaamcr  be> 
fore  the  wintry  blast  of  keen  experience.  Many,  once  de- 
ceived, arc  now  awakened  to  the  certain  consequences  of  the 
downward  course  this  country  is  pursuing.  Let  us  welcome 
every  honest  labourer  in  our  common  cause,  even  though  he 
jom  us  St  the  eleventh  hour." 

We  regret  that  want  of  ^ace  prereats  our  gnring  &c 
speeches  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  addressed  the 
meeting- 
Mr.  Baker  proposed  that  the  report  be  receiTed  and 
adopted ;  which  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  after 
an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Ball,  Wfltiam 
Bennett,  Stone,  and  Paul  Foskett  took  part,  the  mo- 
tion for  its  adoption  was  put  and  carried  nnanimonrij. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  noble  Chairman,  Mr. 
Mewdegate,  and  the  Committee  who  prepared  tbe  re- 
port, after  which  the  meeting  separated. 


SMITHFIELD    CATTLE    CLUB. 


The  annnal  show  of  this  tnefiil  society,  at  the  Bazaar, 
in  Bidcer-street,  concluded  on  Friday,  Deo.  15.  In  tiie 
evemng  the  anniversary  was  celebrated  as  nsnal  by  a 
dinner  at  the  Freemasons'  Tayern,  which  was  served  in 
a  manner  so  recherche,  and  accompamed  and  followed 
with  wines  so  delicate  in  flavour,  and  so  excellent  in 
i|uaUty,  aa  to  angur  well  for  the  snoooM  of  the  new  pro* 
prietorship  of  this  long-celebrated  establashmenL 

The  dudr  was  taken  by  his  Grace  the  Dnlce  of  Rioh- 
inoiHl;  and  among  tlMse  present  we  netioed  Cokmri 
Stbthorp,  M.P. ;  Oie  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson ;  the  Hon. 
Captani  Dudley  Pelham ;  Colonel  ChaSonerr  John 
Vmiers  Shelley,  Esq. ;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq. ;  Colonel 
Sibthorpe ;  —  Green,  Esq. ;  H.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  W. 
Winmite,  Esq. ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq. ;  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq. ; 
Mr.Mechi;  Mr.  Emery;  Mr.  Fletcher;  Mr.  Peters; 
Mr.  £.  Bewleji  Mr.  Brfibert  Beman;  Mr.  Hudson 
(secretary  of  the  Royal  Agrioi^taiml  Society);  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbe,  &c. 

Qreat  oomplsints  wcr  ■atmally  made  that,  of  the  ftvmers 
I  who  had  won  the  prises,  so  lew  attnded  the 


at  which  those  prises  were  dispensed.  Out 
of  the  kiig  fist  of  sueeesafid  competitors,  the  foBowiag 
gentlemen  only  appeared,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
noble  president  the  rewards  they  had  so  honov^bly 
achieved:-— 

Mr.  B.  Jones,  of  Woodatone  Lodge,  near  Peterborough. 

Mr.  James  Bult,  DodhUl  House,  near  Taunton. 

Mr.  Ihomas  Bond,  of  Bishop's  Lydiard. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Fletcher,  of  Badmanthwaite,  Notta. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Peters,  of  South  Petherton,  Somerset. 

Mr.  Edward  Bowly,  of  Cirencester. 

Mr.  Robert  Beeman,  of  Moreton,  Gloucestershire. 

Mr.  George  Wahnealey,  of  Rodlingstowe,  near  Bridkitftoa. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  Wellingttm.  Beds. 

Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Colchester. 

Mr.  John  Hitchman,  of  Wheatley,  Oxon. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Bigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton. 

Mr,  John  Weutworth,  of  Beckhampton,  near  MacUMioegh. 

Mr.  William  Humphrey,  of  Wantage. 

Mr.  William  Sainabury,  of  Devises. 

IW  noble  Chaibman,  nnmediately  after  the  doth  was 
withfhawn,  sulogisBd  the  pidilie  and  private  virtiwa  of  her 
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Majesty,  and  proposed  ''The  health  of  the  Ouecn,  and  may 
Frovidaice  Men  her  witii  m  long,  happy,  and  contented  lifo." 
(Loud  cheen.) 

The  toast  waa  dnink  with  three  hearty  cheen. 

The  noUe  Chauhan  ne&t  grnve^  "  Hia  Royal  Highness 
Prnc*  iUhert,  and  the  other  membera  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
(Cheera.)    He  waa  quite  anie  there  waa  not  a 


always  u  ohifastor,  and  hiad  gaiiwd  one  of  the  premiama  oo 
the  iseeeiit  eccaaioB,  and  he  would  have  had  great  pleaauie  in 
naHaaiP  flm  ahow«yvd,aooQDipansed,  aa  hia  grace  had  maim  to 
belieTe,  by  her  Majesty,  bat  for  a  loaa  whKh  both  the  Qimen 
and  Priaee  Albert  most  deeply  have  depkncd— the  loaa  of  an 
iUaatxkMia  kdy,  who  petfimned  every  act  of  Christian  Tirtne, 
and  wlio  bed  no  greater  pleaanie  whik  in  life  than  to 
eodearofur  to  ameliorate  the  condttion  of  her  poorer  neigh- 
home—a  leaa  which  every  man  who  had  an  Engliah  hr  art  in 
hia  boeom  muat  long  deplore'  and,  ander  these  cireomatancoa, 
they  could  not  apect  that  hia  Royal  Highneaa  with  her  Migesty 
wenld  honour  the  ttbow  with  their  preaenee  (Hear)*  He  had, 
however,  mentnied  to  asauxe  thoee  royal  and  mnob-belored  pcr- 
scoagce  that  the  Stakithlield  Cattle  GIvb  weidd  at  aU  timea  foel 
highly  kesraarad  by  thor  preaoMe,  and  that  the  dob  weold  do 
its  utmost  to  make  it  worthy  of  such  distinguished  patronage 
(chccra).  I^riaoe  Albert,  he  hoped,  woold  become,  as  ittdeed 
he  trusted  they  all  woold,  a  better  farmer  erery  day,  nd  that 
OB  aaethst  oooaaion  he  weold  be  more  aooeBaaftil>--><cheera) 
bet  whether  aneaesafid  or  m>t»  hh  royal  highneaa  weold  eontinoe 
to  ahow  stock  (cheers).  They  were  nnfeignedly  gratefol  for 
the  fnvor  which  he  ahowed  towarda  tliia  aodety ;  and  as  thiy 
vdl  knew  the  desire  the  Roysl  Eamiiy  of  England  had  ever 
sheen  to  prenote  the  agrtoultme  of  the  eoontry,  he  traated 
they  wedd  drink  the  toast  with  three  tiaiea  three  fanBert, 
cheers  (load  dieeis). 

The  toaat  havbg  been  doly  boBOored, 

The  noble  Cuairh an  again  rose  and  said^  be  had  great 
pleasnre  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  "Success  to  the  Smith- 
field  Cattle  Club**  (Loud  cheen).  From  drcumstances  to 
which  he  ooold  not  at  that  moment  rightly  allude,  he  regretted 
to  say  the  ahow  in  that  room  waa  not  so  numerous  as  it  had 
been  on  other  occasions;  but  atiU  he  felt  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  congratulate  the  Smith- 
field  Cattle  Club  on  the  show  of  cattle  which  had  taken  place 
dozing  the  past  week  (cheers).  He  belicTed  that  in  most 
dassea  there  nerer  had  been  a  better.  In  the  cow  dass  and  in 
sbort'Woolled  aheep,  he  was  certain  that  better  animals  had 
never  been  ahown  at  Smithlleld  (cheers).  It  might  be  said 
that  he  (the  Duke  of  Kldmiond),  having  gained  two  premiums, 
woold  be  sore  to  say  that  the  ahow  of  aheep  was  good,  and 
troly  he  did  believe  hia  sheep  were  very  good  ones  (**  Hear," 
and  a  langfa).  But  he  was  deUgbted  to  thmk  that,  if  he  could 
not  wia  the  gold  medd  himself,  it  had  been  takm  from  him  by 
a  Sosoea  teunt  fisner  whom  he  saw  there  (hmd  cheers).  He 
pleaded  gnslty  to  a  great  deal  of  protiacisl  feshag,  sad  he 
thought  that  Sossax  always  oeght  to  carry  off  the  prise 
fer  8eathdewBB>-<dieen  and  hmgliCer)'«i-and  he  rifioioed  thet 
the  forteaate  cwapetitDr  this  year  wea  that  good,  honest, 
iatdligent,  stnugbtforward  Mow,  Farmer  Rtgdea  (load 
dieers).  Hie  dub  had  not  been  so  moeh  attadied  of  late  on 
the  gnmad  of  its  oselBssncss;  bat  he  <tlie  Duke  ef  Bichmomi) 
wooTd  neverthdess  state  why  be  thooght  it  of  great  oae.  By 
the  estafaiislnBSnt  of  this  dob  ths  iateUigeBt  ftrmen  of  ^ 
eoBBtry  had  bsan  indooad  to  tom  their  attcntinn  totbaiiiaiog 
of  a  aopaior  bieed  ef  eaftle  (cheers) ;  for  if  good  cattle  woold 
Dot  pay,  timy  were  qoite  sara  that  bad  onca  woold  not  (lood 
dieesa).  If  thay  went  into  the  eoontry  thmr  would  ted^-HOid 
he  did  not  wish  to  depriva  the  loeal  aaM>cietl«BS«f  their  share 
ef  the  hoBOor^the  breed  of  eettle  everywhere  wnieh  impreved. 
It  waa  ceHaiA  that  the  btoed  ef  cattle  hi  this  country  wea  Ihr 
better  new  than  it  waa  tweofly  years  ago  (loud  cheers).  It  waa 
a  natter  of  gteat  importanoa,  not  only  to  the  fhnaMra,  hot  to 
the  coneomOTB,  that  the  dob  abooid  be  CBabled  to  ahew  such 
eattia  as  had  been  that  wedL  eihibited.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  fatmer  eoidd  er  oogfat  to  bring  hia  cattle  into  the 
■arkct  aa  flitybut  that,  by  lettiaghim  aee  what  breeda  ftttaoed 
best^H  woold  enable  Unto  decide  what  waa  the  right  stoift 
to  keep  OB  his  tern  (cheers).  He  contended  that  it  was  a  matter 
e(  BO  little  jtepertaaws  when  they  oonsideNd  the  nonber  of 


persons  that  vUitcd  the  »ho\T-yarii*^the  aoiiH  of  fannern,  nlium 
their  parenta  had  intendet<  to  fdlow  the  not  now,  he  regretted 
to  aay,  very  profitable  buaijiea8*-«it  waa  of  intinite  advanta^  to 
see  the  comparatively  bad  animal  iu  the  pen  beside  the  com  pa- 
rativdy  good  animal  (cheers).  There  was  another  advanUige 
resulting  from  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club.  He  had  always  felt 
that  everv  opportunity  of  bringing  into  closer  contact  the  oc- 
cupiera  of  the  land  and  the  landowner  muat  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  both  (loud  cheers).  He  regretted  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  club  was  not  better  supported  by  the 
landowner*,  who  had  the  deepeat  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  breed  (cheers).  He  waa  not  going  to  trumpet  his  own 
pndses,  but,  ever  ainee  he  came  home  trom  the  wars,  he  had 
taken  every  opportunity  ef  meeting  the  tenantry  of  England 
(loud  chceia).  He  only  asked  the  landownera  to  attend  one 
such  meeting,  and  the  reception  they  would  meet  with  would 
make  them  go  to  many  another  (cheers).  He  believed  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Club  was  one  of  great  national  importance; 
he  wiahed  it  prosperity  from  the  bottom  of  hia  heart,  and  aakcd 
them  to  drink  to  its  success  with  three  times  three  hearty 
cheers. 
The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  enthusiasm, 
The  noMe  Buke  proceeded  to  read  the  awards,  and  to  deliver 
the  priaes  to  those  of  the  winners  who  were  present  to  receive 
tiiem,  aooorapanyhig  each  with  some  graccAil  and  appropriate 
compliment,  which  must  greatly  enhance  thdr  vdue  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poaaessors. 

PfilZEB. 

OXBN  OB  StBBBS. 

Class  1.— First  prise,  SO  sovs.,  Mr.  Bichard  Jones,  of  Wood' 
atone-lodge,  near  Peterborouirh ;  a  silver  medd  to  the  breeder, 
Mr.  Jamea  Cartwright,  of  nistanstow,  Salop;  second  prise, 
15  aovs..  Mr.  Stephen  Goocfa,  of  Honingham,  near  Norwich ; 
third  prise,  5  sovs.,  Mr.  Thomas  Batson,  of  Kynaston-house, 
near  Boas. 

Class  2.— First  prise,  80  sovs.,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  of 
Burghley-park,  near  Stamford ;  and  the  silver  medd  aa  the 
brmer ;  aeeond  prise,  15  aovs.,  Mr.  James  8.  Bait,  of  Dodbill- 
house,  Kingston,  near  Taunton;  third  prise,  5  aovs., his  Boyd 
Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Class  3.— First  prise,  2S  sovs.,  Mr.  R.  Stratton,  of  Sdthorp, 
near  Swindon;  ana  the  silver  medd  as  the  breeder;  second 
prise,  15  sovs.,  Mr.  Harvey  Combe,  of  Downaide  fhrm.  Cob- 
ham  i}^^  prvCj  5  Bo^'f  ^'>  '^-  Bond,  of  Bishops  Lydeard, 
nearTatuitou. 

CIsss  4.~FirBt  prise,  20  aovs.,  the  Barl  of  Ldcester;  and 
the  silver  medal  aa  the  breeder ;  second  prise,  10  aovs.,  Mr.  J. 
Tucker,  of  Abbey  Print  Works,  Stratford,  Essex. 

Claas  5.— First  prise,  IS  sovs.,  the  Barl  of  Leicester ;  and 
the  silver  medd  aa  the  breeder ;  aeeond  prise,  5  sovs.,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Barl  of  Ayleaford,  ef  Paddngton  near  Co- 
ventry. 

OfaNs6.— PiiaeoflOaovs^Mr.J.  Bob,  juo*,  of  Thoipadd, 
near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

Cowa  AND  HsmBs. 

Class  7.— Pint  prise,  20  sovs.,  Mr.  Wilfaam  Fletcher,  of 
Rodmanthwaite,  near  Mansfidd;  and  the  silver  medal  as  the 
breeder ;  second  prise,  10  sovs.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Peters,  of  South 
Fetberton,  Somerset ;  tlurd  prise,  5  sow.,  Mr.  Edward  Bowly, 
of  Siddington-house,  near  Cirencester. 

Clasa  8.^First  prise,  20  sovs.,  Mr.  Samud  Wiley,  of 
Braosby,  near  Tork  i  and  the  silver  medd  aa  the  breeder; 
aeeond  prise,  10  sovs^  Mr.  Edward  Kewbatt,  of  Old-plaoe, 
Sleaford,  Lincoln. 

Class  9.-— First  prise,  20  sovs.,  Mr.  Richard  Hicksou,  of 
Hougham,  near  Grantham ;  and  the  silver  medd  as  the  breeder; 
second  prise^  10  sovs.,  Mr.  Robert  Beman,  of  Moreton-iu-the- 
Manh,  Gloucester. 

LONG-WOOLLED   SlIEBP. 

Class  lO.*— First  prii^  20  sovs.,  Mr.  O.  Wdmdey,  of 
Rodston,  near  Bridlington;  and  the  silver  medd  aa  the 
breeder ;  aeeond  prisc^  10  sovs.,  the  Msrquis  of  Exeter,  of 
Burgbley-pavli,  near  Stanfoid ;  thhrd  prise,  5  sovs.,  Mr.  T. 
TwiteheH,  of  WiUingtoa,  near  Bedford. 

CksB  11.— First  piiae,  20  sovs.,  Mr.  G.  8.  Fel|ambe,  of  Os- 
berten-hdl,  near  Workaop;  and  the  ailver  medd  aa  the 
breeder  ;  second  prise,  10  sova.,  Mr.  J,  Stokes,  of  Ruddingloa 
Notte ;  third  prise,  6  sovs.,  to  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Box- 
tcid-lodge,M 
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IX)NG-\VOOLLED     SUKIP  (NOT  LbICBSTBRS). 

Class  12. — ^Priie  of  10  sots.,  Mr.  R.  Beouui,  of  MotetoD-in- 
the-Manh,  Gloucester;  and  the  atlver  medal  as  the  breeder. 

Cross-bred  Bdbep. 

Class  IS.^First  prise,  10  sots.,  I^Ir.  Johu  Hitchmau,  of 
little  MiltoD,  near  Wheatley,  Oxou ;  and  the  silver  medal  as 
the  breeder ;  second  prize,  5  so\'s.,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Bid- 
dcnham,  near  Bedford. 

Class  14.— Prise,  10  sovs.,  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  the 
silver  medal  as  the  breeder. 

Short-woollbd  Sbbbp. 

Class  15.— First  prise,  20  sovs.,  Mr.  WiQiam  Rirden,  Hove, 
near  Brighton ;  and  the  silver  medal  as  the  breeder ;  second 
prise,  10  sovs.,  Mr.  O.  8.  Foljambe,  of  Osberton-hall,  near 
Worksop. 

Class  16. — ^Priae  of  10  sovs.,  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and 
the  silver  medal  as  the  breeder. 

Class  17.— First  prise,  20  sovs.,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond; 
and  the  silver  medal  as  the  breeder;  second  prise,  10  sots., 
Mr.  John  Wentworth,  Beckhampton,  near  Marlborough. 

SUORT-WOOLLBD   (NOT  BBINO  SOUTII  BOWNS). 

Class  18.— Frise  of  10  sovs.,  Mr.  William  Humfirey,  of  Oak 
Ash,  Chaddleworth,  near  Wantage;  and  the  silver  medal  as 
the  breeder. 

Pxos. 

Class  19.— First  prise,  10  sovs.,  Mr.  William  Fisher  Hobbs, 
of  Boxstead  Lodge,  near  Colchester;  and  the  silver  medal  as 
the  breeder;  second  prise.  5  sovs..  His  Royal  Higfaneu  Prince 
Albert 

Class  20.— First  prise,  10  sovs.,  Mr.  Samuel  Drucc,  jun.,  of 
Eynsham,  near  Oxford ;  and  the  silver  medal  as  the  breeder ; 
aecond  prize,  5  sovs.,  Uis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Class  21.— Prize  of  5  sovs.,  the  Earl  of  Radnor;  and  the 
ailver  medal  as  the  breeder. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  ox  or  steer,  in  Classes  1, 2, 8, 
4,  5,  and  6,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  of  Woodstone  Lodge,  near  Peter- 
borough. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer,  in  Classes  7,  8, 
and  9,  Mr.  S.  Wiley,  of  Bcandsby,  near  York. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  pen  of  one-year  old  long-wooUed 
sheep,  in  Classes  10, 11,  and  12,  Mr.  G.  Walmsley,  of  Rud. 
ston,  near  Bridlington. 

The  gold  medal  fur  the  beat  pen  of  one-year  old  short-woolled 
sheep,  in  Classes  15,  16,  or  18,  Mr.  W.  fiigden,  of  Hove,  near 
Brighton. 

Tlie  gold  medal  for  the  beat  pen  of  pigs,  in  Classes  19, 20, 
tnd  21,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill. 

Extra  Stock. 

The  sflTer  medal  for  the  best  beast  in  extit  stock,  Mr.  8. 
GU)och,  of  Honingham,  near  Norwich. 

The  silTer  meAal  for  the  best  long-woolled  sheep  in  extra 
stock,  Mr.  G.  Walmesley,  of  Rndston,  near  Bridlington. 

The  silTer  medal  for  the  best  short>woolled  sheep  in  extra 
stock,  Mr.  W.  Sainsbury,  of  Weat  lATington,  Devises. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  cross-bred  sheep  in  extra  stock, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  o(  Holkham-hall,  Norfolk. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  pig  in  extra  stock,  Messrs. 
Bearblock,  Homchurch,  Essex. 

Hie  noble  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  Class  I.,  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  gained  the  gold  medal;  and  ptying 
him  a  high  compliment,  as  well  for  his  attendance  tt  the  dinner 
as  for  the  excellence  of  his  stock  (cheers). 

Mr.  JoNBS  returned  thsnks. 

The  noble  Chairman  next  gave  "  The  health  of  Mr.  George 
Walmsley,  and  the  successful  competitors  with  long-wooUed 
sheep"  (cheers). 

Mr.  Walmslby  acknowledged  the  eompliment. 

The  noble  Chairman  next  proposed  "  The  health  of  Mr. 
Rigden,  and  the  successful  oomnetitors  in  short-wooUed  sheep." 
His  grace  again  expressed  his  ddight  that  a  tenint  Curmer  of 
Sussex  had  won  the  principal  prise  in  this  class.  Mr.  Rigden 
had  said  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  did  not  care  about 
the  prise,  but  he  begged  to  tell  them  that  he  did  care  about 
losing  it  (cheers).  He  did  not  mind  being  fairly  beaten 
(cheers).  He  had  pleasure  in  proposing  the  health  of  Mr. 
Rigden,  and  hoped  he  would  continue  his  exertions,  m  it  was 


only  by  the  tenant  farmers  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
that  any  great  agricultural  improrement  could  be  hoped  for 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Rigobn  was  highly  gratified  that  the  gold  medal  had 
come  to  his  farm,  but  he  thought  he  must  not  boast  too  much, 
as  Sussex  this  year  had  not  hiui  their  usual  formidable  eonpe- 
titor  Mr.  Webb  (cheers).  He  thought,  however,  that  his  pre- 
sence could  not  hsTC  caused  a  different  result,  but  that  he  (Mr. 
Rigden)  could  beat  OTen  him  (cheers  and  laughter).  He,ho«- 
crer,  bad  bad  a  serious  competitor  in  his  grace  (cheers),  and  the 
gentleman  at  the  right  (Mr.  Shelley)  would  be  taking  the  shioe 
out  of  some  of  them  one  of  these  days  (cheers  and  langhtcr). 
He  returned  thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  him  and  tbe  othtt 
fortunate  exhibitors. 

The  noble  Chairman  next  gave  the  "  Suooessful  compe- 
titors in  the  class  for  pigs,"  and,  the  winner  of  the  gold  nwdal 
being  absent,  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  "  Mr.  Drooe, 
sen.,  and  Mr.  FUher  Hobbs." 

Mr.  Drucb,  sen.,  who  appeared  for  his  son,  in  aeknowledging 
the  compliment,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  importsmce  ^ 
breed  to  the  farmer,  who,  without  the  best  blood,  eonld  not, 
under  present  drcumstauees^  feed  to  advantage.  In  these 
times  expense  was  the  great  thing  they  had  to  fight  agninst, 
and  they,  therefore,  miut  look  about  them  for  those  de- 
scriptions of  animals  which  fattened  on  the  least  qnntity  of 
ood  (cheers). 

Mr.  FiSHBR  Hobbs  had  gpreat  satisfaction  in  findinf^  that, 
after  three  yean'  absence  from  the  oompetitorahip,  in  ooose- 
qnenee  of  his  haTing  been  ateward  of  the  yard,  his  improved 
breed  of  Easex  pigs  continued  to  maintain  their  pre.cmi]icnee. 
He  took  a  similar  Tiew  to  that  of  Mr.  Dnioe,  on  the  import- 
anee  of  hsTing  a  breed  of  animals  which  came  early  to  matu- 
rity and  were  small  consumers  of  food  (cheers). 

Hie  noble  Chairman  then  read  the  following  list  of  com- 
mendations, which  has  not  before  been  printed :  Clasa  1,  Mr. 
Tucker's  ox ;  class  2,  the  steers  of  Mr.  Fnnklin  and  Lord 
Spenoer ;  dass  4,  Mr.  Greenawty'a  steer ;  dau  6,  Mr.  Bobb's 
ox;  dass  7,  generally  commended,  and  particnlsxly  Mr. 
Philip's  heifer ;  dass  8,  Mr.  Townky's  cow ;  dass  9,  Earl  of 
Leinster's  cow ;  dass  10,  generally  commended ;  dasa  11,  Mr. 
J.  R.  OTcrman's  pen ;  dass  15,  W.  and  J.  Horcold's  pen  and 
Mr.  Sainsbury 's;  class  16,  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Horcold,  Mr. 
Shelley,  Mr.  Goodlake,  and  the  Earl  of  Chicheater— the  latter 
highly;  in  ^igs,  the  pens  of  Earl  Radnor,  Mr.  Woods,  and 
Mr.  Posey ;  in  extra  stock.  Sir  John  Conroy'a  ox,  Mr.  Tbomu 
Bnlwer's  Leioester  ewe,  tbe  Southdown  wethers  of  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe and  Mr.  Overman,  the  pigs  of  Dr.  Dsuid  and  G. 
Tnrpin. 

Tiie  Hon.  Captain  Dudlbt  Pblham,  in  s  complimentary 
speech,  proposed  "  The  health  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and 
long  might  they  have  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  him  preside 
over  the  Club"  (loud  dieers). 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  noble  Dukb,  in  returning  thanks,  eipieased  the  astia- 
faction  with  which  he  found  himiielf  asaoeisted  with  a  body  cf 
praetieal  fiumers,  not  so  mudi  for  the  purpose  of  proeratin^ 
their  own  worldly  oonoems  as  of  being  of  service  to  tibe  eom- 
munity  at  large.  He  had  always  fdt  this  dub  to  be  of  im- 
portsnce  to  the  country.  He  hsd  slways  shown  and  had  often 
been  beaten.  He  did  not  like  Mr.  Rigden'a  plan  of  saying 
"I  have  won,  but  Mr.  Webb  was  not  there."  (Hear,  hear.) 
On  the  contrary,  be  should  like  Mr.  Webb  to  show  sgsin,  thnt 
they  might  aee  whether  his  hand  was  yet  in.  (Cheers.)  He 
reooUeeted  the  time  when  Mr.  Webb  was  quite  fatigned  with 
hia  many  journeys  to  thechair  to  fetch  hia  prises,  thqr  wcnso 
numenras— ^s  Isugh)— 4mt  he  doubted  whether  that  would  be 
the  caae  now.  (Cheera.)  Defeats  only  stimulated  him  to  tiw 
sgsin ;  snd  he  trusted  others  would  be  simikily  iuflueDeed. 
(Cheers.)  Whether  he  was  successful  or  not,  he  ahoold 
always  compete,  ss  he  felt  the  dub  hsd  a  nstaooal  im- 
portance. Whatever  position  others  might  be  id,  the 
British  farmera  eonld  never  duige  him  with  ingratit«de, 
or  say  that  he  dsre  not  face  them  in  any  part  of  EngfauML 
(Cheers.)  They  could  not  say  thst  he  was  one  who 
would  only  go  to  pscked  meetings — (Cheers)'-snd  hansg 
thus  hsd  a  fuU  experience  of  the  feebngs  and  chaneter  of 
farmers,  he  wss  snxions  to  imjpress  upon  the  landowners  the 
neeessify  of  more  frequent  intercommunicstion.  It  wss  of 
enomons  importsnce  to  them—it  wss  of  grast  impoctsnce  to 
the  farmer,  and  equslly  important  to  the  laboaiiqg  dasscs^- 
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tbtt  the  agricnltim  of  the  ooantry  should  be  improved.  On 
the  coiiditioD  of  agriculture  depended  the  whole  empire,  and 
he  would  remind  them  that,  if  good  ihrming  would  uot  pay, 
had  fanninK  oould  not  (cheers).  He  thanked  them  for  hexing 
re-elected  him  president,  and  regretted  there  were  not  more 
yoong  landowners  iu  the  room.  He  could  uot  at  his  time  of 
life  eipect  long  to  be  aUe  to  preside  over  them,  and  be  hoped 
they  would  have  had  the  young  stock  paraded  before  them, 
from  which  they  might  in  future  select  their  pcesideuts  (cheers). 
As  k«g  as  he  had  health  he  would  never  abandon  the  Smith- 
fidd  Cattle  Club,  tie  might  be  permitted  to  ssy,  amongst  the 
nomeroua  iostitutione  in  existoioe  for  the  improvement  of 
agrieaUoic^  he  knew  of  none  in  which  the  funds  were  in  a 
more  latiafbctory  condition,  aud  that  proved  that  the  great 
body  of  agricultnriats  and  the  public  believed  that  the  Smith- 
fidd  Cattle  Club  ought  to  be  patronised  (cheers).  Uis  grace 
eonduded  by  proposing  "  The  bealtha  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wil- 
lon,  Mr.  Gfxnge  Vniim  BheUer,  and  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates" (dieers). 

The  Hod.  H.  W.  Wilson,  after  soma  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  show,  recalled  to  the  memory  of  those  who  attended  the 
sfneoltanl  meeting  at  Norwich  in  July  that  in  St.  Andrew's 
Han  they  had  seen  a  portrait  of  England's  darling  hero,  Lord 
NdioB,  sad  the  flaga  which  floated  triumphantly  at  the  battlea 
of  the  Nile  and  of  Tkmfalgar  ;  and  now  be  truated  they  would 
nerer  forget  the  dying  worda  of  that  immortal  warrior,  "  Eng- 
lud  expects  eveiy  man  to  do  his  duty"  (loud  cheers).  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  at  thia  moment  upon  the 
fannen  of  England  ;  they  had  the  power,  and,  drawing  tight 
the  bonds  of  union  between  the  lanolord,  the  tenant,  and  the 
Uboaitr,  they  would  o'ermaster  all  their  difficulties,  and  Eng- 
hud  ooee  more  bccoine  prosperous  and  happy  Ooud  cheers). 

Mx.8bsllby  alao  acknowledged  the  toait,  and  advised  Mr. 


Rigden  to  be  vigilant,  for  he  might  depend  upon  it  he  (Ifr. 
Shelley)  would  be  at  his  heels  next  year. 

The  noble  CiiAiaxAN  said  he  had  no  doubt  his  Susaez 
friend  would  be  happy  always  to  have  Mr.  Shelley  in  that 
position  (great  langhier).  His  Grace  then  proposed  iu  suc- 
cession the  healths  of  "The  Judges,"  "'llie  Stewards  of  the 
Showyards,"  *'  Mr.Brandreth  Gibbe,  the  Honorary  Secreteiy.'' 

Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  iu  returning  thank^  drew  attention 
to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Club ;  and  particularly  adverted 
to  the  advantage  y^fach  would  be  derived  from  the  meetings  of 
local  societies  being  so  arranged  as  not  to  clash  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club. 

"  Prosperity  to  the  Labouring  Classes"  having  been  pro- 
posed from  the  Chair,  aud  received  with  enthusiasm,  the 
meeting  broke  up,  his  Grace  bciug  loudly  cheered  at  his  d»> 
parture. 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Presideut — His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Vieo-Presidents.~The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aboyne; 
Mr.  Philip  Puaey,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Hard- 
wicke;  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer;  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Tarborongh. 

Trustees.— His  Graee  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  B.  T. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  the  Right  Hon.  liord  Portmsn. 

Stewards.— Beasts  and  Long  Wool  Sheep.— Mr.  Cham- 
beriain,  Mr.  W.  Torr,  Mr.  George  Turner.  Short  Wool 
Sheep  aud  Pigs. — Mr.  Ellmao,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Jonaa 
Webb. 

Judges.— Beasts  and  Long  Wools  —Mr.  Tliomos  Townsend^ 
Mr.  John  Booth,  Mr.  Thomas*tReynolda.  Short  Wool  Sheep, 
and  Pigs.— Mr.  John  Ford,  junior,  Mr.  John  CUyden,  Mr. 
William  Saiby. 

Hon.  Secretary.— Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs. 
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The  award  of  the  prises  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry  exhibited  at  this  show~  the  first  ever  held  in  the 
Midland  Countief — took  place  on  Monday,  Dec.  10.  The 
bigh  expectations  previously  entertained  were  more  than 
railixed.  The  fkcilities  of  railway  communication  to 
nesriy  every  part  of  the  coantry,  and  the  fact  that  ui  the 
Midland  Counties  there  are  many  of  the  most  eminent 
hreeden  and  feeders  of  stock,  appeared  to  warrant  the 
oooclusion  that  such  aii  exhibition  would  prorea  success- 
^  experiment,  and  lead  to  practical  results. 

Amongst  the  chief  promoters  of  the  exhibition  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  who,  throughout  the  present  year,  have 
dispUyed  the  greatest  seal  in  its  formation,  have  been 
Mr.T.  B.  Wright,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Shackel.  Those 
fentlemen  having  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  thmr 
fint  object  was  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  chief  agri- 
calturists  resident  or  holding  property  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  In  tlus  they  were  eminently  aucoessfnl ;  for, 
amongst  others,  thej  speedily  obtained  the  support  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rothmd,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford, 
liord  Ldgh,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Earl  Talbot,  Lord 
Hatherton,  and  alao  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
To  these  names  may  be  added  a  long  list  of  commoners, 
&Qong  whom  are  enrolled  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Mr. 
Spoooer,  M.P.,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Newdegate, 
M.P.,  and  distinguished  landholders  and  practical 
&nnen,  and  breeders  of  stock  from  various  parts  of  the 
midlisd  counties. 

It  was  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  sub- 
Kription,  and  a  sufficient  amount  having  been  obtained 
aprixe  list  wu  prepared  suitable  to  the  midland  counties, 
ind  includmg  all  the  most  useful  varieties  of  anhnals. 
In  referenoe  to  fat  cattle,  a  more  complete  classification 
wu  adopted  than  usual  in  lists  of  this  nature,  as  without 
thii  daHiflcatkmit  was  deemed  impossible  for  judges  to 


decide  on  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds  with  satis- 
faction to  themselves  or  the  exhibitors,  or  in  any  way 
which  should  promote  a  general  good  object — the  main 
object  of  the  meeting  being  to  encourage  profitable  and 
not  expensive  feeding.  Certificates  of  age  were,  of 
course,  to  be  required,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  exhibitors  previous  to  the  show. 

Tlie  project,  in  its  infancy,  promised  well ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  it  was  ascertained  that  the  entries 
would  be  numerous  beyond  all  expectation.  It  was  re- 
solved to  erect  an  extensive  wooden  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bromsgrove-street,  the  land  being 
granted  for  that  purpose  by  Sir  Thomas  Gooch.  This 
work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Briggs,  and  executed  by 
him  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  promoters  of  the 
show.  Originally  it  was  330  by  100  feet  wide ;  but 
ultimately  the  applications  of  exhibitors  were  so  nume- 
rous that  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  another  erection, 
75  by  45  feet. 

The  stock,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  800  head  of  fat 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  arrived  on  Saturday ;  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  were  fully  completed 
that  day.  When  the  immense  structure  was  lighted  by 
gas  at  night  the  scene  was  extremely  pleasing;  and 
judges  of  farming  stock  declared  that  in  pouit  of  quality 
the  show  of  cattle  and  pigs,  not  to  forget  poultry,  was 
fisr  above  the  average  of  similar  exhibitions  held  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  show  of  pigs  was  deemed  to 
be  unequalled  on  any  former  occasion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord 
Hatherton,  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  &c.,  were  among  the 
successful  competiton. 

Judges  of  Cattle  and  Sheep :— Mr.  John  Outhwaite, 
Bainesse,  Catterlck,  Yorkshire;   Mr.  Robert  Lucas, 
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Grafton  Manor,  Worcestershire;    and  Mr.   Benjamin 
Swaffield,  Chatsworth,  Derbyshire. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  just  awarded : — 

Oxen  or  Steers. 

Class  1.— Hercfords :  First  prise,  £10,  the  Esrl  of  Warwick, 
Warwick  Castle ;  and  a  silver  medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  John 
Wheeler,  Trippleton,  near  Lintwardine,  Lndlow ;  second  prise, 
£5,  Mr.  H.  Chamberhdn,  Desford,  near  Leicester. 

Class  2.— Devons :  First  prize,  £10,  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert ;  and  a  silver  medal  to  the  breeder,  Mr.  James 
Qusrtly,  MoUand,  Devonshire ;  second  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kewbold,  Bagglngton,  near  Coventry. 

Class  3.— Shorthorns :  First  prixe,  £10  (and  the  gold  medal 
tor  the  best  fat  ox  or  steer  in  the  yard),  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Lincolnshire,  and  also  a  silver  medal  as  breeder ; 
second  prixe,  £5,  Mr.  Thomas  Pulver,  Bronghton,  near  Daven* 
try.  Northamptonshire. 

Class  4.— Scotch  and  Welsh  Breeds :  First  prise,  £10,  and 
second  prise,  £6,  Mr.  Joseph  Rob,  Thorpfield,  near  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire. 

Cows  AND  HbIFBRS. 

Class  6.— Herefords  (Cows) :  First  prixe,  £10,  Mr.  Joseph 
licster  Hasssll,  Packington,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  second 
prise,  £5,  Mr.  Edwsrd  Oough,  Gravel  Hill,  Shropshire. 

Class  5  A.— Herefords  (Heifers) :  Prise,  £3,  Lord  Hatherton, 
Teddesley,  near  Penkridge.  A  heifer  exhibited  by  Sir  Francis 
Lawley,  Bart,  Middleton  Hall,  near  Tamwortb,  was  highly 
commended  by  the  judges. 

Clsss  6.— Devons  (Cows) :  First  prise,  £10,  the  Earl  of 
Aylesford,  Packington,  Warwickshire ;  and  the  silver  medal  as 
breeder.  Second  prise,  £6,  Mr.  Thomas  Newbold,  Babbing- 
ton,  near  Coventry. 

Class  6  A.— Devons  (Heifers) :  Prise,  £3,  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford, Packington,  Warwickshire. 

Class  7. — Short-horns  (Cows) :  First  prise,  £10  (and  the  gold 
medal  for  the  beit  fist  cow  or  heifer  in  the  yard),  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Beaman,  Moreton-in-the-Marsh ;  and  silver  medal  to  the 
breeder,  Mr.  Stephan  Clemans,  Churchill,  Oxfordshire ;  second 
prise,  £6,  Mr.  Joseph  Lester  Hasssll,  Packington,  near  Ashby* 
de-la-Zouch.  A  cow  in  this  dass  by  William  Woodward,  Esq., 
Bredon's  Norton,  near  Tewkesbury,  and  one  exhibited  by  Mr. 
George  Grsham,  Yardley,  Worcestershire,  were  both  highly 
oommendfld  by  the  judges. 

Class  7 A.— Short-boms  (Heifers)*.  Prise,  £3,  Mr.  Thomas 
Harris,  Stoney-lane,  Tardebi|g,  near  Redditcfa.  A  heifer  ex- 
hibited in  this  dass  bv  Sir  Charles  Knightley,Bart.,  M.P.,  was 
commended  by  the  judges. 

Class  8. — Oxen  or  Steers,  not  quslified  to  exhibit  in  the 
preceding  classes :  First  prixe,  £10,  Mr.  Charles  Wilion, 
the  Hill  Farm,  Claines,  near  Worcester ;  and  a  silver  medsl  to 
the  breeder,  John  E.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Himbieton,  Worcester- 
shire ;  second  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Richard  Harvey,  Sheldon,  War- 
widLshire. 

Class  8  A.— Cows  :  First  prixe,  £10,  Mr.  Edward  Lythall, 
Bnitterfidd,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  and  a  silver  medal  as 
breeder;  second  prise,  £6,  Mr.  Richard  Warner,  of  Weston 
Hill,  near  Nuneaton. 

Class  8  B.— Heifers :  Prise,  £3,  Lord  Hatherton,  Teddesley, 
near  Penkiidge. 

Shxkp. 

Class  9. — ^Leicesters :  First  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Francis  Bobbins, 
Btonddgb,  Warwickshire ;  and  a  silver  medal  as  breeder ; 
second  prise.  £3,  Mr.  Robert  William  Payne,  Dordon,  War- 
wickshire. 

Class  10. — ^Long-wooUed  Sheep,  not  being  Leioesters :  First 
prise,  £6,  Mr.  Robert  Beman,  Moreton-in-thO'Marsh,  Glou- 
cestershire ;  and  a  silver  medal  as  breeder. 

Class  11.— Southdowns :  First  prise,  £6,  the  Earl  Howe, 
Gopsali  Hall,  I/eicestershire ;  and  a  silver  medal  as  breeder. 

Class  12. — Sbort-woolled,  not  being  Southdowns  :  First 
prise,  £5,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packington,  Warwickshire; 
and  a  silver  medal  as  breeder ;  second  prize,  £3,  Mr.  John 
Bsker,  Grendon,  near  Atherstone. 

Class  13.^-Cross-bred :  First  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Richsrd  Ad- 
oock,  Stone  House  Fsrm,  Inkberiow,  Worcestershire ;  and  a 
silver  medal  as  breeder  )  second  prise,  £3,  Mr.  William  Ship- 
way.  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire. 

Class  18  A.*Best  pen  of  Three  Long-woolled  Wethers, 


not  exceeding  thirty-four  months :  Ffarst  prise,  £5.  Mr.  John 
Henry  Lees.  Bacon's  End,  near  ColeshiU ;  and  a  silver  med^ 
as  breeder ;  second  prise,  £3,  Mr.  John  Henry  Lees,  Bacon  a 
End,  nesr  ColeshiU.  .^   .  _.. 

Class  13  B.— Best  pen  of  Three  Short-wooUedWetheis,  not 
exceeding  thirty-four  months:  First  prise,  £5,  the  Bwl  of 
Aylesford,  Psckington,  Wsrwickshire ;  and  a  sflver  medalaA 
breeder ;  second  prise,  £3,  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  "Pomkx, 
Worcestershire.  ,       _     _ 

Judges  of  Pigs:— Mr.  Carmichad,  Sowerby  Park, 
near  Thirsk,  Yorkriiire ;  Mr.  Harris,  Fletdiampstead, 
near  Coventry;  Mr.  Ball,  Bretforton,  near  ETOshnm, 
Worcestershire. 

Fat  Piob. 

Class  14. — ^Not  exceeding  nine  months  dd:  First  prise,  £S, 
Mr.  Darid  Mace,  Chatteries,  Isle  of  Ely;  second  prise,  £8.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hardwick,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham.  Pigs  exhUuicd 
in  this  dass  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Adams,  Spring-steeet,  Binnuig- 
ham;  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mosdey  Hsll,  nesr  Birmin^bam ; 
Mr.  John  Lowe,  Camp  Hill, Birmingham;  Mr.  George  Yincnt. 
Sherlock-street,  Birmingham;  and  Messrs.  Heory  snd  JuMa 
Cooper,  Small  Heath,  near  Birmingham,  were  commended  by 
the  ju^^. 

Clus  16.— Fat  Pigs,  exceeding  nine  and  not  exceeding 
fourteen  months  old:  First  prise,  £5.  Mr.  Thomas  Dobhs, 
Edgbaston ;  second  prise,  £3,  Mr.  Thomas  Dobbs,  Edgba^nn. 

Class  16.— Fat  Pigs,  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  exffifdmg 
eighteen  months  old:  First  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Arthur  Pferka, 
iSngsbury.  Wsrwickshire;  second  prise,  £8,  Mr.  Thomas 
Padmore,  Dean-street,  Birmingham,  .      ,,     «.   ^ 

Class  17.— Fat  Pigs,  exceeding  eighteen  months  old :  Krat 
prise,  £5,  Mr.  James  Baldwui,  King^s  Norton,  nesr  Birmm^- 
ham;  second  prise,  £3,  Mr.  Henry  Uwe,  Comberford  lOO, 
nesr  Tamwortb. 

Stork  Pios. 

Class  18.— For  Breedmg  Bows  of  a  large  breed :  First  priae, 
£5,  Mr.  Joseph  Tuley,  Exley  Head,  near  Keighley,  Yoritahiie; 
second  prise,  £3,  Mr.  Edwin  Eddison,  Heading,  Leeds. 

Class  19.— For  Breeding  Sows  of  a  smdl  breed :  First  priae, 
£5,  Mr.  Richsrd  Ashwin,  Addington,  Worcestarshiie ;  second 
prise,  £8.  Mr.  Chsries  RandeU,  Chadbury,  Woreestorshire. 

Clsss  20.— For  Pens  of  Five  Store  Pigs  of  one  Litter,  not 
exceeding  seven  months  old:  First  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Moses  Caii- 
wright,  Stanton-HiU,  near  Burton-upon-Trant  j  second  priae^ 
£3,  Mr.  Biatthew  Pempertoo,  Gibrdtar.  Leeds. 

Class  21.— For  a  Sow  of  a  large  breed,  with  Litten  of  PS|^ 
not  exceeding  eight  weeks  dd:  First  prise,  £5,  Mr.  Moses 
Cartwright,  Stanton-hill,  near   Burton-upon-Txent ;    second 

Srise,  £3,  Mr.  Charies  Eley,  Beaver's  Farm,  Houndow,  Mld- 
lesex. 

Class  22.— For  Sows  of  a  smdl  breed,  with  litters  of  Pigs 
not  exceeduig  eight  weeks  old :  First  prise,  £5,  Mr,  Edwsid 
Taylor,  Oatland,  near  Leeds;  second  priae,  £8, Mr.  George 
Edwsrd  Taylor,  Oatlands,  near  Leeds. 

Clsss  28.— Brawns  of  a  large  breed :  First  prise.  £5«  Mr. 
Edwin  Eddison,  Hesdington-hiU,  Leeds ;  second  prise,  £S» 
Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  Longton,  Staffordshire  PottetieB. 

Clsss  24.— Brawns  of  a  smdl  breed :  First  priae^  £5,  Mr. 
Thomas  Alkin,  Grendon,  Atherstone;  second  prise,  £8,  Mr. 
Edwin  Eddison,  Hesdingly  Hill,  Leeds. 

RICHMOND  TESTIMONIAL.— We  are  ^riad 

to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  funds  subscribed 
for  a  testimonial  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich* 
mond  are,  with  His  Grace's  consent,  to  be  applied 
to  a  f(Ood  and  benevolent  purpose,  namdj,  the 
foundation  of  annuities  for  widows  of  decaved 
fanners,  under  Uie  management  of  trustees  ana  a 
committee,  free  of  expense.  This  principle  once 
established,  we  trust  that  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers  will  contribute  to  the  funds,  so  that  the 
sphere  of  its  benevolence  mav  be  extended,  and  that 
the  agricultural  body  may  no  longer  form  an  ahnoet 
solitary  instance  of  the  want  of  such  a  provision  for 
members  of  their  own  class  who  have  sufiered  from 
tbe  frowns  of  fortune. 
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REVIEW. 

"  THB  POX-HUNTKR'S  GUIDE." 
BY  CECIL. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  work  will  best 
explain  its  object  and  utility.  It  gives,  then,  the 
places  of  meet  of  upwards  of  seventy  different  packs 
ef  foz-honnds  in  England  and  Wales,  their  locality, 
distance  firom  the  nearest  towns,  railway  stations 
available  for  each  hunt,  and  a  list  of  inns  where 
proper  accommodation  for  hunters  may  be  had. 
All  these  necessary  facts  for  the  sportsman  have 
been  very  carefully  compiled  by  one  of  their  own 
order — ^a  gentleman  who  has  had  full  experience  of 
that  he  advises  on ;  and  which,  coupled  with  "  the 
authorities,"  masters  of  hounds,  and  so  on,  he  is 
assisted  by,  at  once  assures  the  enquiring  stranger 
that  full  reliance  may  beplaced  upon  his  information. 

The  list  of  inns  alone  where  "  good  entertainment 
may  be  really  had  for  man  and  horse"  is  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  work  to  any  of  our  friends  in  the 
habit  of  sending  valuable  animals  about  the  coun- 
try; whfle  to  those  who  go  with  them  for  a  little 
sport,  an  occasional  reference  to  "the  Guide"  will 
be  a  saTing  of  trouble  and  money  in  many  ways. 

The  book,  which  is  very  handily  arranged  for  use 
and  carriage,  is  promised  as  an  annual. 


PROFITS  OF  FARMING. 

Eds.  Cultivator,— I  notice  an  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  Cultivator,  signed  "A  Farmer, 
BlUsdaie,  Columhia  County,'*  containing  statements  of 
the  comparative  productiveness  of  capital  and  labour,  as 
applied  to  iknnmg  and  other  pursuits,  suggested  by  the 
Uble  in  the  July  number  of  your  paper,  giving  the  esti- 
mate of  the  principal  products  of  Seneca  county,  for 
the  year  1848.  He  says—"  That  notwithstsnding  the 
superior  advantages  and  management  of  the  farmers  of 
Seneca  county,  still  the  hicome  on  their  capital  and 
labour  is  vastly  mferior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  great 
industrial  faiterests  of  our  country."  Now,  on  ex- 
amining that  Uble,  I  find  the  foUowing  results,  vis.  :— 
That  the  average  nett  profit  over  cost  of  production  on 
the  land  devoted  to  wheat,  was  11  d.  25  c,  per  acre ; 
on  the  land  in  barlty,  6d.  13c.  per  acre;  on  that  in 
oats,  5  d.  per  acre;  and  on  the  com  lands,  7d.  26c.  per 
acre ;  and  that  the  average  of  the  whole  64,363  acres, 
devoted  to  these  four  principal  products,  was  9d.  per 
acre. 

Assummg  the  average  value  of  these  knds  to  be  50  d. 
per  awe,  which  I  imagine  is  a  liberal  estimate,  I  find 
that  the  income  or  nett  profit  of  capital  would  be,  on  the 
wheat  lands,  22J  per  cent. ;  on  that  in  barley,  12i  per 
cent. ;  on  that  in  oats,  10  per  cent. ;  and  on  that  in  com, 
141  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  rate  upon  the  whole 
G4,363  acres,  18  ptr  eerU.  nett  profit  I  Now,  I  would 
ttk ,  what  "  other  of  the  great  industrial  mterests  of  our 
cottntry"  does  or  can  produce  an  "  income  on  their 
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capital  and  labour"  like  this  ?  Certainly  not  the  ma- 
nufacturers  of  New  England,  which  I  believe  to  be  at 
this  time  as  profitable  -s  those  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  which,  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  have  not  netted  their  owners  for  the  ten 
years  past,  a  profit  exceeding  7  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  their  capital. 

In  the  same  September  number  of  The  Cultivator,  is 
a  sUtement  of  the  products  of  the  Lakeland  farm  of  Mr. 
Poster,  in  that  same  Seneca  county,  in  which  55  acres  of 
wheat  land  (the  only  crop  of  which  particulars  are  given), 
are  stated  to  have  produced  28  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  land  1     Certainly  I  would  not  offer  this  premium 
farm  as  an  exponent  of  farming  in  general,  but  I  take  it 
in  some  measure  as  an  exponent  of  what  farming  might 
be,  if  the  same  skill,  economy  and  capital  was  devoted  to 
it  as  there  is  to  many  other  of  the  great  industrial  pur- 
suits.   Again,  **A  Farmer"  says  that  ''themcomeof 
all  the  other  great  industrial  interests  of  oiur  country  is 
shown  by  the  census  to  be  from  100  to  200  per  cent, 
upon  their  capitals;''  and  to  prove  this,  quotes  in  a 
note  the  census  of  Massachusetts  for  1845,  where  the 
manufaoturing  capital  of  that  State  is  put  down  at  over 
forty-siz  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  their  pro. 
ducts  at  nearly  eighty-eight  mUlions  "or,"  he  adds, 
"  nearly  200  per  cent,  on  capital  employed,  and  near 
700  d.  annual  income  from  the  labour  of  each  indiriduaL" 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  important  error,  occasioned 
by  leavmg  out  of  new  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  which 
the  manufacturers  work  upon,  and  which,  though  con- 
stitatmg  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  their  productions 
when  finished,  is  yet  in  no  sense  their  production ;  for  ex- 
ample— ^the   cotton  manufacturer,  out  of  a  pound  of 
cotton,  costing  12  cents.,  producing  three  yards  of  cloth, 
which  netts  him  6  cents  per  yard,  amounting  to  18  cents. 
Now  the  production  of  his  labour  and  capital  is  not  18 
cents— it  is  only  six  cents,  the  increased  value  of  the 
cotton  over  its  cost,  and  this  is  about  the  average  pro- 
portion of  the  products  of  our  manufacturers  generally. 
So  that  instead  of  taking  the  income  of  capital  and  labour 
employed    in  manufiu;turing  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
"  value  of  their  products"  when  sold^  it  should  be  stated 
at  only    one- third  of  the  amount:  thus,  the  income 
from  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  put  down  at  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions, instead  of  eighty-seven  millions  and  over—which 
would  leave  for  each  hand  employed  230  dollars  annually, 
instead  of  near  700  d.''  as  stated  by  your  correspondent  ; 
and  showing  too,  the  earnings  of  individuals  engaged  in 
agriculture,  by  his  own  statement,  to  be  nearly  seventy 
dollars  per  year  more  than  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, &c. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profits  of  capital  and  labour 
devoted  to  agriculture  have  never  been  ascertained  and 
understood  in  this  country,  and  that  a  more  thorough 
examination  and  calculation  wocdd  show  that  agric^- 
tare  might  be  made  to  be  what  God  intended  it  should  be, 
the  most  profitable  as  well  as  the  moet  natural  and 
h4^pp  pursuit  of  man. 

Stoeibridge  Maee.,  Oct.  5,  1849.        ENaniRBR, 
-i-Americau  Cultivator.  ^  i 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY  — 1849. 


Barombtbb. 

Thbrmombter. 

Wind  and  Statb. 

Atmosphbrb. 

Day. 

8  a.  m.  10p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

lOp.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.  m. 

2  p.m. 

10p.m- 

Wkath. 

in.  cti. 

in.  ets. 

Nov.21 

30.10 

30.03 

42 

45 

40 

Easterly,  var. 

calm 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

22 

30.02 

29.78 

36 

45 

37 

S.East 

calm 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

d7 

23 

29.69 

29.38 

37 

48 

48 

S.Wcst 

variab. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

ram 

24 

29.37 

29.33 

43 

46 

36 

N.E.  N.W.  cr. 

calm 

fine 

fine 

haze 

diy 

25 

29.33 

29.56 

33 

38 

36 

N.  West 

calm 

fog 

haze 

fine 

dry 

26 

29.70 

30.05 

31 

39 

30 

N.  by  East 

calm 

haze 

sun 

fine 

dry 

27 

30.06 

30.11 

28 

33 

29 

W.  by  North 

calm 

fog 

finA 

haze 

dry 

28 

30.01 

29.94 

25 

33 

30 

W.bvN.byS. 
Southerly 

gentle 
brisk 

haze 

fine 

cloudy 

dry 

29 

29.90 

29.97 

26 

38 

35 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

30 

29.85 

29.80 

34 

46 

42 

S.W,  var. 

variab. 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

very  wet 

Dec.  1 

30.09 

30.10 

35 

44 

40 

W.byN.byS. 
S.West 

§nV 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

2 

29.83 

29.45 

38 

45 

43 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

3 

29.40 

29.50 

39 

45 

38 

N.East 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

4 

29.50 

29.52 

32 

38 

30 

N.  by  West 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

5 

29.39 

29.40 

27 

45 

45 

S.  by  East 

S.West 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

run 

6 

29.70 

29.78 

39 

48 

42 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

dry 

7 

29.63 

29.36 

40 

44 

42 

S.  by  East 
S.West 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

i»n 

8 

29.40 

29.63 

40 

47 

39 

gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

dry 

9 

29.80 

30.00 

32 

48 

39 

Every  way 
N.  Westerly 

calm 

fine 

sun 

fog 

dry 

10 

30.10 

30.15 

34 

38 

36 

calm 

fog 

fog 

cbudy 

d7 

11 

30.15 

30.10 

35 

38 

34 

N.East 

gentle 
brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

ram 

12 

30.00 

29.90 

33 

35 

32 

N.East 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

13 

29.80 

29.81 

30 

35 

34 

Easterly 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

*y,. 

14 

29.82 

29.82 

34 

52 

52 

S.  West 

Uvdy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

small  run 

15 

29.93 

30.00 

50 

55 

47 

jS.  West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

idem 

16 

29.94 

29.80 

47 

51 

49 

S.West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

17 

29.50 

29.88 

45 

52 

44 

W.  by  North 

airy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

drjr 

18 

29.78 

29.49 

43 

50 

46 

S.  West 

strong 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

19 

29.89 

30.23  , 

46 

36 

N.West 

airy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

dij 

20 

30.23 

30.30  1 

33 

40 

36 

N.West 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

ram 

21 

30.39 

30.47 

30 

37 

31 

Various 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

mow 

BBTIMATBD   AVBRAGB8   OF   DBCBMBBR. 


Barometer. 

High.      I         Low. 

30.32  29.20 


Thermometer. 

High.  I    Low.   I  Mean. 

55  17  39.8 


RBAL  AVBBAOB  TBMPBRATURB  OF  THB  PBBIOD. 


Highest. 
43.4 


Lowest. 
36.7 


Mean. 
40.0 


Wbathbr  and  Phbnombna. 

November  21,  22. — Overcast,  or  broken  clouds. 
23. — Rainy  afternoon.  24.— Cross  currents,  N.W. 
above.  25.— Clearing  after  wettmg  dense  fog. 
26. — Keen  frost,  fog  clears  off.  27.— Chilling  fog, 
profuse  SNOW  in  Thanet.  28. — Superb  noon  after 
fog.  29.— Total  change,  double  lunar  halo.  30. — 
Murky  atmosphere,  with  much  rain. 

Lunations.— First  quarter,  23rd  day,  2h.  24m., 
mom ;  full,  30th,  3  h.  25  m.,  morn. 

December  1. — ^Very  fine  till  evening.  2,  3. — 
Haze  and  close  rain.    4. — Fine  cheerful  day.    5. — 


Soaking  rain.  6.— Fine,  not  drying.  7.— Change- 
able for  rain.  8.— Change  for  fine.  9.— Fine  and 
sunny.  10. — Dark  and  yellow  fog :  thence  to  the 
16th,  a  series  of  cold,  cloudy,  or  rainy  days  and 
nights.  17.— Very  fine  and  lively.  18.— Much 
wind  and  some  rain.  19. — Lively  drying  day. 
20. — Fine  keen  day  after  wet,  early.  21.— Snow, 
thawing. 

Lunations.— Last  quarter,  6th  day,  6  h,  53m., 
aft. ;  new  moon,  14th  day,  3  h.  38  m.,  aft. 

Rbmarks  rbfbrbino  to  Aoriculturk.— 
The  weather  of  December  has  been  wet  enough  to 
satisfy  the  &rmer,  that  of  November,  to  its  30th 
day,  remained  very  fine.  Winter  now  (2l8t)  pro- 
mises to  approach  in  earnest,  but  the  crops  are  so 
far  promising;  and  if  we  are  to  have  severe  frost, 
a  little  snow  might  be  protective.  At  present  all  tf 
promising. 

Croydon,  Dec.  2l8t  J.  TowBM* 
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CALENDAR     OF     HORTICULTURE.— JANUARY. 


RSTBOSPBCT. 

Noyember  maintained  its  character  for  unwonted 
beantj  of  weather,  from  the  termination  of  the  kst 
report,  to  the  day  of  the  fiilLmoon,  at  3*35  p.m.,  of 
the  30ihj  when  rain  fell,  accompanied,  in  the  after- 
noon, with  a  hazy  atmosphere.  On  the  25th  a 
nip^nng  frost  set  in,  with  a  dense  fog  early  and  late, 
that  threatened  the  sudden  approach  of  a  rigorous 
winter.  The  cold  increased,  and  on  the  28th,  at 
tun-rise,  my  instruments  indicated  7  degrees  of 
actual  frost  (25  Fahr.) ;  and  here  it  should  appear 
that  we  were  much  favoured,  as  at  Hertford  they 
noted  12  degrees,  and  in  other  places  10  to  14  de- 
grees! However,  on  the  29th  the  wind  veered 
from  the  north-^est  to  south,  then,  on  the  30th,  to 
8ondi«west,  and  it  raised  the  temperature  to  45  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Alter  so  much  fine  weather,  it 
cmnot  he  surprising  that  a  reverse  should  he  ex- 
perienced. December  came  in  fine;  but  the  2nd, 
3nt  and  5th  were  miserably  wet  and  ^ndy.  The 
easterly  winds  then  again  reduced  the  temperature, 
and  several  of  the  mornings  were  slightly  frosty. 
Perpetual  gloom,  with  some  fog,  commenced  on  the 
10th,  and  continued  till  the  15th.  Very  much 
drizsling  rain  fell  at  that  time,  and  as  the  air  was 
constandy  damp,  the  ground  was  rendered  very 
poehy,  a  condition  in  which  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
touch  it  wkth  any  tool,  that  is,  if  the  texture  be  in 
any  degree  clodding.  The  l7th  proved  a  cheerful 
and  sunny  day,  which  at  once  carried  off  much  of 
the  surfiEU^  moisture. 

Bvery  vegetable  remains  in  abundance,  and  very 
fine.  Potatoes,  independently  of  the  large  and  ex- 
cellent foreign  supply,  are  plentiful,  and  compara- 
tively cheap  (here  2s.  6d.  per  single  bushel).  It, 
therefore,  becomes  very  probable  that  the  disease  is 
on  the  eve  of  disappearance,  and  that  our  cultivators 
will  have  acqtiired  experience  and  wisdom. 

Opbrationb  in  thb  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  weather  and  state  of  the  land  must  deter- 
xnme.  If  decidedly  frosty,  the  wheeling  of  dung, 
composts,  and  leaves,  for  hot-beds,  &c.,  must  be 
the  main  occupation  connected  with  those  employ- 
ments, which  admit  of  shelter.  Since  the  general 
introduction  of  chambered  pits,  the  old-fashioned 
hot-bed  has  gone  into  disuse ;  but  still,  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  in  the  construcdon  of  one,  dung 
alone  should  not  to  be  used.  It  ought,  when  fresh 
from  the  stable,  long  and  short  (and  the  more 
Mtnrsted  with  urine  the  better),  to  be  thoroughly 


and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  leaves 
raked  up  from  a  meadow  or  park,  if  possible;  the 
intermixture  should  be  made  by  forks  to  an  extent 
equal  to  that  which  a  good  Middlesex  haymaker 
carries  in  the  "  tedding"  of  his  new-mown  grass. 
This  thoroughly  blending  will  ensure  equability  of 
temperature,  which  the  leaves  will  moderate  and 
extend  in  duration,  and  the  final  result  will  be  an 
improved  fertilizer. 

Early  asparoffiu  can  now  be  obtained  from  2  or 
3  year  old  plants,  ndsed  in  the  open  air  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  so  protected  from  frost  by 
deep  coverings  as  to  be  easily  raised  from  the  earth. 
Leaf-beds,  made  on  purpose,  will  produce  the  most 
regular  bottom  heat.  I  have  frequently  alluded  to 
this  method  of  gently  forcing  the  asparagus  plant, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  firat  gardeners,  at  a 
noble  estabUshment,  near  Epsom.  The  leaves  of 
all  kinds  are  raked  in  the  park,  and  being  inter- 
mixed with  much  old  grass  or  fog,  after  the  "  fall," 
have  time  to  settle  regularly.  Next  to  the  hot- 
water  and  tank  system,  which  merits  every  prefer- 
ence, leaves  offer  the  best  heating  medium. 

Some  such  means  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed at  this  time  of  the  winter,  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  frames;  among  these  are  lettuce, 
small  saladinff,  and  mint :  for  salads  and  sauce,  the 
last  is  often  extremely  valuable  till  the  plant  begins 
to  sprout  in  the  open  air. 

CauUJUnoers. — Attend  to  the  plants  in  frames  and 
under  glasses,  to  remove  decayed  leaves  and  weeds. 
Stir  the  surface-soil  if  the  weather  permit,  and  give 
air  freely.  If  frosty  cover  every  night  with  mats, 
&c.,  and  generally,  in  rainy  weather,  keep  the 
glasses  close. 

Early  in  the  month  sow  curled  parsley  seed, 
partly  for  transplanting  in  the  summer;  it  lies  long 
in  the  ground,  and  therefore  will  be  prepared  to 
start  in  the  first  spring  weather. 

Radish — short  top— sow  thickly  in  a  warm 
border,  to  be  covered  with  fern  and  branchy  sticks, 
which  remove  in  mild  sunny  weather. 

Salmon  radish.  Sow  the  two  separately,  about 
the  third  week. 

Double  dig  a  plot  of  loamy  ground  for  spring 
cabbage  ;  bury  the  longer  fresh  manure  deep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows  (18  inches  apart),  and  enrich 
the  upper  soil  with  shorter  old  manure ;  and  the 
earth  being  somewhat  settled,  at  any  time  in  open 
weather,  plant  the  York,  vanack,  sugar-loaf,  or 
nonpareil  plants,  from  1^  to  2  feet  asunder,  in 
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quincunx  order^  firming  each  as  it  is  set.  At  tbe 
end  of  the  month  also,  make  up  the  blanks  of  the 
autumn  planted  cabbages,  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  weather  or  vermin.  N.B. — All  cabbages 
are  perilled  by  intense  frost ;  therefore  some  young 
plants  ought  always  to  be  ready  in  a  frame,  or  in 
some  small  bed  covered  with  hoops  and  mats.  The 
market  gardeners  soon  repdr  their  losses  by  sowing 
in  gentle  heat.  Savoys  are  thoroughly  hardy; 
therefore,  as  every  head  is  cut,  it  were  vnue  to  cut 
above  the  lower  leaves,  so  as  to  let  several  eyes  re- 
main, which  will  develop  excellent  sprouts.  En- 
dive, Continue  to  tie  up,  and  cover  with  large 
pots  some  of  the  best  plants. 

Broad  beans  prefer  a  rather  strong,  loamy  soil, 
retentive  of  moisture.  The  Long-pod  is  an  abundant 
bearer — early,  but  not  of  high  flavour :  a  crop  be- 
tweenitandthe  Broad  Windsor  seems  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  each.  I  think  that  phosphated  manure 
must  suit  this  legume,  and  would  manure  a  bed 
with  bone-dust  and  horse-droppings,  digging  the 
ground  full  10  inches  deep,  a  fortnight  before  sow- 
ing the  seeds,  in  rows  fully  3  inches  deep  and  6 
asunder. 

Peas,  the  Frame,  Warwick,  Hastings,  or  any 
earliest  varieties,  in  rows,  the  ground  not  freshly 
manured.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
be  mild,  the  peas  raised  under  glass  may  be  safely 
put  out,  provided  they  have  been  gradually  hardened 
by  careful  exposure :  such  peas  ought  at  once  to  be 
protected  by  small  branches  of  spruce  fir. 

Sow  onions  if  intended  to  produce  large  bulbs. 
Dig  and  manure  deeply— msdce  the  ground  solid, 
and  sow  in  shallow  drills,  patting  the  surface  evenly 
down. 

Sow  at  the  end  curled  parsley,  horn  carrots, 
black-seeded  Gotte  lettuce,  also  the  brown  Dutch, 
Union,  or  Admirable,  and  the  white  cos.  Con- 
tinue to  forward  sea-kale  and  the  scarlet  rhubarbs 
in  the  dark  mushroom-house,  the  heat  of  which 
ought  to  be  about  50.  deg. 

Trench  (and  manure  with  fresh  long  dung  at 
bottom),  double  dig  and  ridge  unoccupied  pieces  of 
ground,  from  which  the  crops  have  been  removed. 
Char  cabbage  and  broccoli  stems,  and  all  prunings, 
so  as  to  merely  blacken  the  substance,  mix  the 
carbon  with  the  covering  sods,  after  slaking  the 
whole  with  sewage  slops  from  the  homestead.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  gardener— amateur,  domestic, 
or  professional— to  bring  to  the  test  of  experience 
Mr.  Jasper  Rogers'  processes,  which  promise  to 
prove  of  such  inestimable  benefit  to  the  United 
Kingdom  :  every  collateral  experiment  will  tend  to 
reveal  the  truth ! 

Fruit  Department. 

Strawberries,  planted  in  brick  pits,  or  in  pots 
plunged  in  saw-dust  therein,  should  have  abun- 


dance of  air  in  fine  days,  but  be  kept  close  at  night. 
These  pits  are  not  forced,  but  if  well  managed  I 
have  known  to  3rield  enormously. 

Begin  to  prune  to  the  spurs,  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plum  trees—this  will  cause  the  fruitful  buds  to 
swell.  Spurs  ought  to  be  kept  short  and  compact, 
and  never  suffered  to  extend  into  long  and  un- 
sightly snaggs.  Espaliers  may  thus  be  preserved 
as  handsome  objects  for  many  years,  and  wall-trees 
especially  so.  As  respects  apples,  espaliers  are 
gradually  giving  way  to  the  preference  shown  to 
dwarf  standards ;  both,  however,  require  to  be  kept 
free  from  mosses  and  hchens,  and  this  they  readily 
can  be,  by  frequent  or  timely  brushings  with  strong 
lime-water.  Among  wall  pear  trees  Gansel'a  Ber- 
gamot  is  often  found  to  be  a  thy  fruiter.  I  knew 
a  tree  in  Berkshire,  probably  the  largest  within  a 
circle  of  a  hundred  niiles,  that  could  not  be  induced 
to  bear  any  fruit.  At  length  the  gardener  sdected 
some  wood  shoots  proceeding  from  old  spurs  near- 
est to  the  wall,  and  those  from  every  long  horizontal 
branch.  These  spur-shoots  were  duly  nailed  and 
led  on  horizontally,  gradually  developing  fruitful 
buds ;  and  in  proportion  as  such  were  produced 
the  old  spurs  were  entirely  amputated.  The  young 
wood  set  its  fruit,  and  at  length  not  an  old  spur  re- 
mained, the  parent  branches  becoming  supporters 
only  of  an  entirely  new  series  of  fruit-bearing 
secondaries.  A  tree  with  a  central  stem  supporting 
lateral  branches  50  feet  long  on  each  side^aU  so 
renewed — ^became  an  interesting  object;  and  as 
such  it  was  regarded  by  all  gardeners  during  the 
many  years  that  I  had  opportunity  to  witness  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  renewed  tree. 

Gooseberry,  currant,  and  raspberry  bushes  ought 
to  be  regulated  in  mild  weather,  and  then,  as  re> 
quired,  cleaned  from  moss  and  mulched  over  the 
roots.  I  have  so  frequently  described  the  processes 
of  pruning  each,  that  the  readers  are  referred  to 
past  calendars. 

We  prefer  to  abstain  from  touching  the  peach, 
nectarine,  fig,  and  vine.  Planting  can  be  admitted 
in  land  naturally  firm  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  in  the  higher  latitudes :  in  warm,  genial,  and 
sandy  localities,  the  autumn  season  is  deservedly 
preferred.  Vines  under  glass,  of  the  second  early 
vinery,  should  now  be  urged  by  70«  day  and  62 « 
night  temperature.  If  any  amateur  is  habitually  free 
from  the  vine  acarus,  called  red  spider,  we  would 
recommend  him  to  aim  at  full  and  rich-flavoured 
fruit  in  preference  to  large  swollen  and  juicy 
clusters.  The  fashion  of  growing  in  a  high  and 
vaporous  atmosphere,  and  in  houses  drenched  with 
water,  is  all  very  well  when  a  gardener's  object  is 
to  win  a  prize.  The  domestic  cultivator  ought  to 
prefer  flavour,  and  that  can  be  obtained  in  warm 
dry  houses,  prudentiy  aired,  exposed  to  a  full  but 
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screened  mid-day  won,  the  vines  being  planted  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  bed.  These  facts  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

AH  forcing  operations  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  that  be  dark  and 
overcast,  artificial  heat  must  be  in  proportion  mo- 
derate; but,  as  we  have  invariably  urged,  the  pine 
plants  must  not  be  checked  in  their  growth. 

little  can  be  done  in  the  ornamental  grounds, 
especially  if  there  be  snow;  otherwise,  attention  to 
sweeping,  and  every  act  of  cleanliness,  with  a  fore- 
sight to  future  process,  constitute  the  duties  of  the 
season.  Snow  has  come  on  this  shortest  day,  when 
the  sun  enters  Capricomus,  and  is  in  the  central 


point  of  his  extreme  meridianal  state  of  depression, 
being  only  15  degrees  above  the  real  horizon  at 
noon.  This  ingress  into  the  most  depressed  sign 
of  the  zodiac  we  consider  the  true  point  of  mid- 
winter, so  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned;  in- 
asmuch as  the  duration  of  solar  light  increases  from 
this  day.  If  the  snow,  which  thawed  as  it  fell  till 
sun-set,  be  the  precursor  of  real  winter,  and  fall  in 
any  quantity  after  frost,  the  gardener's  attention  is 
directed  to  his  evergreens ;  for,  as  before  urged,  a 
hot  sun  falling  upon  unthawed  snow  invariably 
scalds  the  foliage.  The  snow,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  be  whisked  off  without  loss  of  time. 
Croydon,  Dec,  2Ut.  J.  Towbrb. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
DECEMBER. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  weather  of  this  month 
has  exhibited  numerous  changes,  it  has  proved  sea- 
sonably fine — ^in  many  instances  vegetative.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  few  out-door  farm  labours  necessary  at 
this  period  of  the  year  has  been  interrupted  for  scarcely 
a  single  day.  Cattle  and  sheep  had  fared  remarkably 
well,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  dry  and  other 
food,  and  very  few  serious  complaints  have  reached 
as  respecting  the  epidemic.  The  fat-stock  markets 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  been  well  and  exten- 
sively supplied;  but  we  have  observed  a  great 
faHingofifin  the  number  of  really  fat  animals  brought 
forward,  beasts  especially.  That  they  have  entailed 
fewer  losses  upon  the  breeders  than  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  years  must,  we  think,  be  evident ;  making, 
of  course,  due  allowance  for  the  great  &11  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  meat  all  over  the  country 
during  the  present  year  (fully  25  per  cent.) ;  but  the 
Hnuted  use  of  oil  cake,  the  consumption  of  which  has 
Mien  off  fully  two-thirds  as  compared  with  that 
oflastyear,  and  which  has  depressed  prices  to  a 
very  great  extent,  haa  had  much  to  do  with  the 
production  of  unconsumable  fat.  Surprise,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  expressed  on  this  head.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  the  pecuniary  position  of  the 
graziers  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  purchasing  their  usual  supplies  of  cake;  and 
hence,  they  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  more 
natural  food  for  some  time  past.  Fortunately,  how< 
ever,  the  turnip  crop  has  proved  an  extremely 
good  one.  Swedes  have  tamed  out  well,  and 
the  present  season  has  been  very  favourable  for 
the  grass-lands. 

Ahhoogh  there  liM  been  more  firmness  in  the 
demand  for  wheat,  both  English  and  foreign,  the 


advance  in  the  prices  of  the  best  qualities  has  not 
exceeded  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  An  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, gaining  ground  that  as  the  navigation  in  the 
Baltic  is  closed,  we  shall  have  higher  rates  during 
the  coming  month.  That  prices  may  creep  up  a 
few  shillings  per  qr.  is  very  likely ;  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  doubt  whether  the  improvement 
will  be  maintained  during  the  spring  months,  as 
we  shall  unquestionably  be  inundated  with  foreign 
supplies  during  the  whole  of  next  year.  The 
stocks  of  foreign  grain  and  flour  at  this  time  in  pri- 
vate warehouses  are  extremely  small,  and  no  addi- 
tions can  be  made  to  them  for  some  time  hence,  al- 
though we  may  have  parcels  of  flour  from  time  to 
time  from  France  and  Belgium. 

Our  accounts  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
winter  wheats  are  very  satisfactory.  In  all  parts 
they  are  looking  remarkably  strong  and  healthy, 
and  give  evidence  of  a  good  forthcoming  crop.  A 
fall  of  snow  would  be  very  beneficial.  The  yield  of 
the  grain  crops  is  complidned  of  in  some  quarters ; 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  aggre- 
gate yield  has  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
growers.  Very  few  complaints  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease have  reached  us.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  great  losses  had  been  sustained  from  the  pits 
having  fallen  in.  The  actual  quantity  thus  sacri- 
ficed is,  however,  comparatively  small.  The  vari- 
ous markets  continue  to  be  well  supplied  with  those 
home-grown;  and  inunense  supplies  are  coming 
to  hand  almost  daily  from  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Prices  have,  therefore,  declined :  the  latest 
quotations  in  the  London  market  ruling  from  £2 
to  £5  10s.  per  ton.  No  importations  have,  as  yet^ 
taken  place  from  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  leading  fat-stock  shows  have  passed  off  ex- 
tremely well.  The  numbers  of  both  beasts 
and  sheep,  as  well  as    pigs,    exhibited   thereat. 
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have  shown  a  decided  excess  over  those  of  last  year, 
although  the  quantity  of  fat  has  somewhat  fiEJlen 
off.  Ilie  markets  for  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw  have 
ruled  very  dull,  and  prices  have  not  heen  supported. 
Really  prime  meadow  hay  has  sold  as  low  as  £3  78. 
per  load ;  and  prime  straw  has  not  produced  more 
than  28s. 

Letters  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  only  a  moderate  business  has  been  doing 
in  com  there :  still,  however,  prices,  in  the  face  of 
large  supplies  of  potatoes,  have  been  well  sup- 
ported. All  farm  labours  appear  to  be  well  in  their 
place. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  attention  of  breeders, 
feeders,  and  consumers  has  been  chiefly  directed, 
this  month,  to  the  holding  of  the  large  cattle  shows 
in  the  metropolis  and  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  certain  parlies  to 
write  them  down,  and  that  prices  have  ruled  low  on  a 
comparison  of  years,  the  supplies  have  increased  in 
number,  and  an  extensive  business,  arising  from 
the  large  consumption  going  on,  has  been 
transacted.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  great 
fall  in  the  quotations,  the  actual  losses  sustained  by 
the  owners  have  not  been  so  extensive  as  on  some 
previous  occasions.  ITie  Smithfield  Club's  Show 
has,  of  course,  been  the  centre  of  attraction  ;  and 
certainly  it  was  a  markably  fine  one  in  every  parti- 
cular. Smithfield  market  came  in  for  its  full  share 
of  attraction ;  and  it  would,  we  conceive,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  difficulty  for  us  to  point  out  a  former 
show  containing  such  a  wonderful  collection  of 
animals.  The  actual  number  of  beasts  disposed  of 
thereat,  for  Christmas  consumption  fell  little  short 
of  7,000,  taking  that  shewn  during  the  fortnight. 
In  sheep,  calves,  and  pigs,  a  moderate  business  has 
been  doing  at  fiill  prices. 

Owing  to  the  partial  closing  of  the  navigation 
abroad  the  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London 
have  fidlen  off.    They  have  been  as  follows : 

Beasts   2,442  Head. 

Sheep    12,811 

Calves 987 

Pigs 128 

Total  16,368 

Same  month  in  1848 12,346 

Same  month  in  1847 11,028 

The  arrivals  at  the  outports  have  not  exceeded 

2,400  head,  chiefly  from  Holland, 
llie  annexed  statement  shows  the  total  supplies 

exhibited  in  Smithfield : 


Head. 

Beasts 23,853 

Cows 442 

Sheep 119,180 

Calves 1,413 

Pigs 2,139 

COMPARISON   OF   8UPPLTBS. 

Dec,  1848    Dec.,  1847.  Dec,  1846. 

Beasts     19,016     ..      18,978    ..       19,639 

Cows   490     . .  500     . ,  520 

Sheep 87,240     . .    101 ,720     . .     108,610 

Calves 1,113     ..        1,240     ..         1,095 

Pigs    1,549     ..        2,765     ..         2,150 

The  past  month's  quotations  have  luled  as  uader : 
Per  8lbs.,  to  sink  the  offals. 

s.    d.      s.   d. 

Beef  from  3    4  to  4    6 

Mutton 3    6to4    6 

Veal     3     2to4    0 

Pork   3     4  to  4    2 


COMPARISON    OF   PRICKS. 

Dec,  1848.     Dec,,  1847.     Dec,  1846. 

s.   d.    s.  d.    s.  d.     s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef  from  3    4  to  4     6 

3  6to5  10 

2  10to4    6 

Mutton..  3     8 to 5     0 

3  8to5     4 

3    8to5    2 

Veal....  3  10to4  10 

3  8to4   10 

3     8to4    8 

Pork....  3     8to4     8 

3  6to5     2 

3     6t04  10 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  upwards 
of  20,000  carcasses  of  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  pork 
have  been  received  during  the  month.  A  large 
business  has  been  doing  at,  mostly,  somewhat  im- 
proved quotations,  the  best  beef  baviug  soli  at  3.s. 
lOd.  to  4s.  per  8lbs. 


SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 
THE  GREAT  CHRISTMAS  CATTLE  MARKET. 
Monday,  Dec.  17. 
Although  it  has  been  our  pleasing  duty  for  a  serin  of 
years  past  to  report  the  proceedings  in  this  market  (in 
doing  80,  we  have  invariably  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to  the  grazier,  salesman,  and  butcher,  as  the  accuracy  of 
our  furnished  statements,  respecting  demand  and  valae, 
fully  testify),  we— firom  the  number  of  rumours  afloat 
in  various  quarters,  during  last  week,  on  the  subject  of 
the  supply  of  beasts  expected  here  this  momingr  to 
form  what  is  termed  the  Great  Christmas  Market— bare 
seldom  felt  so  much  curiosity  to  ssoertain  the  numerical 
strength  and  quality  of  the  stock  exhibited  as  on  tbe 
present  occasion.  Ardent  admirers  as  we  are  of  tbe 
wondeHid  perfection  to  which  stock  has  been  brougbt 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  extraordinary  exertioos  of 
the  grazing  community,  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
the  show  to-day  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Almost  every  county  and  district  in 
England  ^appeared   to  Tie   with  each   other   for  the 
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palm  of  ezodlaiee,  and,  at  might  be  expectodi 
we  had  not  a  few  wondon  from  Scotland ;  while 
Ifdand,  aa  wdl  aa  Holland  and  aome  other  omtinen. 
til  oonntriaay  poured  in  a  portion  of  their  aaperflnona 
stock.  Soeh  waa  the  extenaiye  nature  of  the  *'  moTO- 
ment"  yeaterday,  that  the  Tariona  railway  companiea, 
notwithatanding  their  Taat  locomotiTe  powera*  ez- 
perieooed  no  ordinary  difBcolty  in  forwarding  the  Beaata 
and  Sheep  along  their  different  linea.  Deronihire  did 
iti  bat  to  outriTal  ita  more  atately  frienda— the  Here- 
ford!. The  well-built  and  powerful  Shorthoma  were, 
from  thia  being  the  height  of  their  **  seaaon,"  by  no 
meani  second  in  the  race.  The  men  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
sad  Essex  showed  themaelTea  fully  alive  to  thia  moat  in* 
tenstiog  exhibition :  those  of  Susaex  contributed  some 
"mdentwondera,"  and  thoaeinthe  midland  countiea 
forwarded  atock  of  a  firat-rate  class.  Northumber- 
land,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  eren  Weatmore- 
laad,  were  thanka  to  rapid  communication  —  well 
represented.  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  other 
parts  of  Scotlaxiil,  sent  their  black  and  mouse-coloured 
deek  and  healthy-looking  animals.  Years  ahice,  seldom 
wu  any  difficulty  experienced  in  determining,  almost  at 
agUnce,  the  actual  quarters  whence  the  Beaats  were  de- 
rived oD  any  gi^en  market-day ;  but  mattera  are  much 
altered  now.  The  Devon  breeda^which,  at  one  period, 
were  ckiefly  to  be  met  with  only  in  certain  localitiea — 
hin  ^read  themselvea  almost  over  the  whole  country  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  nearly,  or  suite,  aa 
maoy  Short-horna  and  Herefords  are  now  fattened  for 
this  market,  in  l^orfolk  and  Suffolk,  aa  Scota,  for  which 
Utter  breed  these  two  counties  have  long  stood  pre- 
eminent The  Hereforda  and  Short-horna  have,  there- 
fore, almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  far-famed 
home-breda,  very  few  of  which  have  arrived  hither  for 
lome  oonaiderable  time  past. 

A  reference  to  the  official  retuma  at  foot  will  show 
the  giett  extent  of  the  supply  here  to-day.  That  ita 
quality,  weight,  and'  symmetry  exceeded  to  some  oonsi- 
derable  extent  the  exhibition  of  former  periods,  haa  been 
admitted  by  all  practical  men.  It  was,  therefore,  aome- 
what  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  just  comparison  of  the 
different  breeda.  After  a  most  careful  examination,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusiona  :  The  general 
rapply  of  Shorthorns  exceeded  anything  we  ever  before 
vitaessed  in  ewery  particular ;  combining  number  and 
Vutlity,  the  Devona  stood  next.  Quality  alone  consi- 
dered, added  to  the  weight  of  a  limited  number,  the 
Hereforda  might  be  classed  with  the  first-mentioned 
breed ;  and  ao,  indeed,  might  be  the  Scots.  The  Dnr- 
hams,  Rnnta,  and  all  other  stock,  were  unusually  good. 
It  will,  therelbre,  be  perceived  that  the  arrangement  of 
quality,  taking  weight  and  age  into  consideration,  has 
been  beset  with  difficultiea,  those  resulting  solely  from 
tiie  evenneaa  of  the  aggregate  aupply. 

The  anrangementa  made  for  the  reception  of  the  stock 
were  as  perfect  as  the  limited  space  afforded  it  admitted; 
but  we  much  regretted  to  see  such  ii  vast  amount  of 
property  ao  packed  together,  aa  was  the  caae  on  this 
occanon.  Extreme  were  the  difficulties  and  risk  in 
setting  amongat  the  beaats,  ipany  of  which,  thongh  sold 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  could  not  be  renot«d  tlU  a 
Ute  hour.  It  ia  here  neoemry  for  ua  to  explain  that 
the  great  market  last  year  waa  held  a  week  earlier, 
vis.,  on  the  llth  of  December.  lUa  will  account 
for  the  great  difference  in  the  number  of  beaata 
ahown  thia  morning,  and  the  aame  period  in  1848. 
The  annexed  atatement  ahowa 
exhibited,  and  the  pricea 
on   the    "great  days"    during 

Beasts 
Yeara.  shown. 

1839  ...  5,074 

1840  ....  3,528 

1841  ....  4,500 

1842  ....  4,541 

1843  ....  4,540 

1844  ....  5,713 

1845  ....  5,326 

1846  ....  5,470 

1847  ....  4,282 

1848  ....  5,942 

The  appearance  of  the  market  long  before  the  break 
of  day  was  very  remarkable.  Lighta  were  moving  in  all 
directions,  in  order  that  the  stock  might  be  safely  placed, 
as  far  aa  circumstancea  admitted.  Aa  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, thousanda  of  persons,  including  buyers  from 
Bristol,  Hull,  Newcaatle,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  and  several  other  parte  of  England, 
came  flockhig  in.  The  number  of  foreignera  waa  large ; 
and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  all  parties  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  eight  presented  to 
them.  From  the  west  of  England,  as  well  as  from  some 
other  quarters,  the  owners  of  the  stock  were  present  as 
sellers. 

The  closing  of  the  navigation  on  some  parte  of  the 
continent  has  produced  a  falling  off  in  the  importa  of 
foreign  stock  into  London  since  Monday  last.  The 
total  arriTal  has  amounted  to  3,720  head,  against  1,913 
ditto  at  the  same  time  in  1847,  and  3,155  in  1848. 

Amongat  the  Beasts,  we  observed  in  common  with 
moet  other  persons,  some  extraordinary  Herefords  and 
shorthorns,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Goodall,  of  Mar- 
ket Deeping,  Lincolnshire;  others  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Holbeach  Marsh,  Lincolnshire ;  several  sent 
by  Mr.  Hewson  and  Mr.  Dunn,  of  that  county ;  and  a 
very  fine  drove  forwarded  by  Mr.  Alday,  of  SolehiU, 
near  Birmingham.  Tbeae  wonderful  Beasts  were  con- 
signed to  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  whose  stand  was  deci- 
dedly the  best  in  the  market.  Mr.  Morgan  had  also  on 
sale  some  very  good  Scots,  belonging  to  Mr.  6.  Knowles, 
flesher,  of  Aberdeen,  which  reached  the  metropolis  too 
late  for  the  show-yard.  The  runts  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Morgan  by  Messrs.  Attenbom,  of  Northamptonahire, 
were  greatly  admired. 

Respecting  the  aggregate  supply  of  Sheep,  we  may 
state  that  it  waa  a  very  excellent  one,  the  time  of  year 
considered.  The  wonders  were  that  portion  of  it  shown 
by  Messrs.  Weall.  Theae  comprised  48  Downs,  bred 
by  E.  F.  Whittmgstall,  Esq.,  of  Langley  Bury,  Herts ; 
4  sent  by  S.  Addama,  Esq.,  of  Ware ;  5  Glouceaters, 
19  Ry lands,  and  77  Gloucester  ewes,  bred  and  fed  by 
Mr.  Rowland,  of  Onslow,  near  Ayleabury.  Some  of 
the  former  sold  aa  high  aa,  gf  5  5s.  each. 
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Hie  mimber  of  B«uti  from  the  north  of  England 
waa  about  2,600,  Uie  remainder  of  the  supply  beteg  de« 
riTed  from  Tarioos  qvarters. 

We  regret  to  find  that  aereral  of  the  salesmen  con- 
tinne  to  speak  widely  for  space.  This  has  frequently  an 
mjuriotts  effect  upon  the  trade,  as  the  butchera  almost 
invariably  purchase  cautiously  in  the  face  of  large  be- 
spoke numbers,  which  have  Tery  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  supply  in  the  market. 

8TATE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  number  of  Beasts 
brought  forward,  the  Beef  trade,  owing  to  the  numerous 
attendance  of  buyers,  and  to  Christmas-day  falling  early 
in  next  week,  waa  steady.  Comparatively  apeaking, 
however,  prices  were  low;  the  top  figure  for  the  best 


Soota  and  Hereforda ,  induding  a  few  of  tiie  ahorthoma, 
being  4a.  6d.  per  Slba.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
obaerve  that  nearly,  or  quite,  the  whole  of  tiie  Boasts 
were  disposed  of  prior  to  tiie  dose  of  buafaiesa. 

We  were  tolerably  well,  but  not  to  say  heavfly,  sup- 
plied  with  Sheep.  Large  heavy  qualitiea,  such  aa  we 
have  already  alluded  to,  were  a  alow  inquiry.  In  all 
other  breeds  of  Sheep  a  steady  business  was  transacted  at 
fblly  Friday's  quotations,  lO-stone  Downs  realizing  4e. 
4d.  per  Slba.  without  difficulty. 

Calves,  the  supply  of  which  waa  small,  were  in  mo- 
derate request,  and  last  week's  prices  were  well  main- 
tained. 

Prime  small  Pigs  supported  late  rates,  otherwiae  the 
Pork  trade  ruled  dull. 


AGRICULTURAL   INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


BRIDOBND  FAIB,  (Tuesday  lait.^Tliere  was  a  great 
number  of  cattle  offered,  and  prices  and  demand  seemed  to  im- 
prove on  fonner  fairs  both  in  fkt  and  store  cattle,  the  former 
having  advtnoed  30s.  per  head  in  good  animals.  Sheep  main- 
tained former  prices. 

BED  ALE  FAIR,  (Monday  last.)— We  had  a  large  show  of 
beef  and  mutton.  The  demand  was  not  great,  on  aeoount  of 
the  nujority  of  the  dealers  being  at  Darlington  market  Good 
beef  was  tolerably  well  sold  for  home  use  at  former  rates. 
Beef,  5s.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  stone;  mutton,  4|d.  to  5^.  per  lb. 

BANBURY  FAIR.— Both  the  supply  and  attendance  were 
somewhat  smaller  than  nsnal.  There  were  about  2,000  sheep 
penned  for  sale,  and  in  the  cattle  lair  abont  250  to  800  beasts, 
mostly  of  fine  quality  were  shown.  There  were  a  few  Tery  su^ 
perior  animals,  snd  those  made  good  prices.  The  horses  were 
few  in  number ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Margetts,  of  Leamington,  sold  some 
TaloaMe  cart-horses  by  auction.  The  trade  generally  was  but 
too  indicatiTe  of  the  depressed  state  of  etery  commodity  con- 
nected with  agriculture. 

CHIPPENHAM  GREAT  MONTHLY  MARKET.^ 
Room  being  required  for  the  cattle  show,  the  supply  of  cheese 
was  not  so  large  aa  is  usually  the  ease,  only  48  tons  being 
pitched,  which  met  with  a  ready  sale.  Broad  douUca,  428.  to 
47s.;  prime  Cheddar,  66s.  to  628.;  thin,  428.  to  45b.;  losTes, 
60s.  to  56s.  per  cwt.  The  shew  of  cattle  was  of  a  verY  supe- 
rior description,  and  was  visited  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  Earl  of  SheUnune,  Hon.  H.  Howard,  Ac  The 
aide  by  auction  (by  Mr.  Parry)  of  Mr.  B.  Baily's  Hereford  and 
Deron  oxen  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  animals  (21 
in  number)  realised,  on  an  average,  upwarda  of  £80  a-head. 

GRINGLEY,  (Dec.  13.)— The  attendance  was  small  com- 
pared with  other  years,  principally  owing  to  its  being  one  of 
the  new  Retford  feirs.  The  quantity  of  stock  brought  forward 
was  unusually  meagre,  yet  quite  ample  to  meet  the  demand. 
Fat  averaged  6s.  3d.  to  68.  9d.  per  stone,  but  little  sold.  Of 
drapes  the  prices  varied  as  to  quality,  but  low.  In-calvers 
moved  off  sbwly,  and  the  salea  effected  were  at  very  moderate 
figures;  whilst  Irish  stock  appeared  neglected  alto^ber. 
Gloom  and  depression  were  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
stock  fair.  There  were  a  few  sheep  penned,  but  returned  home 
unsold;  and  few  fiat  pigs  were  offered,  the  priee  bemg  58. 
with  a  downwaid  incline.  Stores  snd  smsUer  ones  eztrcmely 
cheap. 

HEREFORD  GREAT  MARKET,  Wednesday.— Notwith^ 
standing  there  wu  a  good  show  of  animals,  such  as  no  other 
county  in  England  oonld  supply,  prices  were  very  low  in- 
deed—about  Id.  per  lb.  less  for  Cat  cattle  than  at  this  period 
last  vcar — whilst  stores  were  almost  unsaleable  ;  the  fonner 
may  be  (quoted  at  an  average  of  5d.per  lb.,  some  of  the  primest 
only  reahsing  B\A.,  and  that  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  morning. 
Sheep  on  the  same  talio.    Pollers  4s.  m!.  and  baeon  pigs  4s. 


6d.  per  stone.  There  waa  a  wretched  ahow  of  horses,  and  few 
were  disposed  of. — Hereford  Journal, 

KIMBOLTON  FAIR.— The  supply  of  stock  waa  plentiful, 
but  there  was  scarcely  sny  business  doing,  owinr  to  a  scarcity 
of  money.  The  parties  attending  were  all  seUen,  and  there 
were  no  buyers. 

KELSO  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET  (Monday).^There 
was  a  good  show  of  fat  cattle  for  the  season,  prindpidly  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Though  there  were  a  good  few  buyen  in  at- 
tendance, sales  were  slowly  effected,  and  a  good  many  were  left 
unsold.  Prices  were  firom  Ss.  3d.  to  5s.  9d.  per  stone,  but  a 
lot  of  ten  verv  superior  oxen,  belonging  to  Robert  Oliver,  Esq., 
of  Lochside,  brought  nearly  6s.  There  were  seventeen  lesa 
cattle  and  nine  cows,  for  which  the  demsnd  was  very  dull. 
The  sheep  market  was  largely  supplied,  but  there  was  very 
little  demand  for  them,  and  few  sales  were  made.  Prices  of 
mutton,  5d.  to  5^  per  lb.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
sheep  were  trucked  by  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  RaOway, 
from  Sprouaton  Station,  in  the  afternoon,  for  Newcastle  market 
the  following  day.  Number  of  fat  cattle  shown,  110 ;  sheep, 
535. 

IiEBDS  FORTNIGHT  FAIR,  Dee.  19.— We  have  had  an 
average  show  of  homed  cattle  of  most  excellent  quahty.  They 
were  generally  large  wdMied  beasts.  The  bnyen  were  nuise- 
rous  snd  bought  freely.  We  had  one  beast  led  on  to  the 
weighing  madime,  belonging  to  Messn.  Walker  and  Phillips, 
pnrehaaed  of  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Famley  Hall,  which  weighed  17f 
cwt.,  being  142  stone,  at  14lbs.  per  stone.  Prioes  for  top 
things  8a.  6d.  and  as  low  as  6s.  per  stone  of  16  lb.  Number 
of  beasts,  400 ;  sheep,  about  2,200;  all  sold  at  an  average  of 
4id.  per  lb. 

LEDBURY  FAIR,  Dec.  17.— The  cattie  market  waa  scan, 
tily  supplied,  snd  fat  beasts  were  quickly  bought  up,  chiefly 
by  Birmingham  butchen,  at  5id.  to  5|d.  AU  kinda  of  atom 
cattle  met  a  dull  aale.  There  were  very  few  sheep  in  the  fair, 
and  fat  ones  sold  readily  at  5d.  to  5|d.  There  waa  a  tolerable 
supply  of  pigs,  which  sold  at  higher  prioes  than  of  late.  In  the 
horse  fair  little  business  was  done^  except  in  good  csit  hofsss* 
which  wen  in  demand. 

LINCOLN  FORTNIGHT  MARKET.— There  waa  not  a 
very  large  show  of  beasts  for  the  Christmas  msrket ;  the 
quality,  however,  was  venr  fair.  Prices  were  fuBy  maintsiined, 
beef  making  from  Os.  8d.  to  0s.  6d.  per  stone,  llie  mutton 
trade  waa  duU ;  prices,  4d.  to  5}d.  per  lb. 

NEWTOWN  FAIR-There  waa  a  small  show  of  sheep, 
the  best  brought  from  4d.  to  ^d.  per  lb.,  and  all  sold;  best 
stores  very  low  and  few  sold ;  bacon  pigs  S^d.  per  lb. ;  stores 
low  and  many  sold.  Ihe  esttle  Cur  was  small,  but  good  bol- 
locks were  bought  freely,  and  lean  and  store  cattle  very  hnr, 
and  many  returned  home.    The  horse  Cur  was  very  small  and 
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PERTH  HAREET.— Owing  to  the  natare  of  the  mominf  . 
which  was  boisterons  and  stormy,  with  a  considerable  fall  of 
snow,  the  attendance  was  not  vexy  nnmeroos ;  however,  there 
was  no  lack  of  stock  on  the  ground.  In  the  cattle  market 
milch  oowB  met  a  ready  aale  at  from  £6  to  £12,  according 
to  age  and  quality ;  but  the  kan  beasts  went  off  heaTily,  and 
at  no  improTcment  in  prioe.  Flit  waa  idliug  at  from  68.  to 
7s.  per  stone  Dutch,  the  Texybest  only  the  latter  xate.  In 
the  horse  market,  which  was  well  supplied  (there  being  about 
400  animals  on  the  ground),  nles  were  much  brisker  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  prices  looking  up.  The  price  of  good 
draught  iMnsea  varied  flnm  £20  to  £80  according  to  age, 
quality,  and  conditioii,    A  good  deal  of  business  was  trans- 


ST.  NEOrS  FAIR,  (Monday  Iut.)—'niere  was  the  largest 
showof  horses  remembered  by  any  one  for  some  years.  Among 
them  were  many  prime  young  colts  and  fillies.  Trade  dull. 
The  number  of  beut  was  large,  and  there  was  a  better  trade. 
A  very  small  supply  of  sheep,  which  sold  readily. 

TEWKESBXTRT  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  stock* 
which  met  a  ready  sale  at  adnmoed  prices.  The  business  done 
in  tiie  beef  trade  was  of  much  aiore  lively  character  than  that 
of  late  fairsL  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  large  purchases  were 
made  of  beasts  of  a  usefm  diaraeter,  in  preference  to  thoes  of 
sn  extim-fed  quality.  Prices  ranged  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 
Mutton  nearly  the  same.  Cows  and  calves  were  not  much  in 
demand,  and  there  were  but  few  shown.  The  supply  of  pigs 
was  small ;  those  offered  realised  from  7s.  6d.  to  8a.  per  stone. 
In  hoTKs  there  was  not  much  to  be  noticed. 

WARWICK  AND  LEAMINGTON  FAIR,  (Mondapr  last) 
— Tliere  waa  a  good  supply  of  fat  beef,  but  rather  a  thin  sup- 
fly  of  mutton ;  there  was,  however,  a  great  demand  for  both, 
sad  the  result  was  an  eztcasive  sale  at  advanced  prices,  beef 
letehing  from  5|d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  and  mutton  from  5d.  to  6d. 
Id  the  horse-fair  there  was  a  good  show  of  second  rate  horses, 
that  wen  offered  at  moderate  prices,  snd  some  few  selections 
were  made.  On.  the  whole  considerable  business  was  done  in 
the  different  £urs. 

THE  WINCHESTER  FAT  CATTLE  CLUB  SHOW 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  and  was  excellent  both  in  qoality 
and  numbera.  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Cramp,  Webb,  and  Bunell 
were  the  judges  and  awarded  the  respective  prises  as  follows : 

Class  A. — Best  fat  ox,  a  cup,  value  £5,  to  Mr.  Twynam, 

ef  BislMipstoke;  second  best,  a  cup,  value  £8,  to  Mr.  M.  T. 
Hoddiag;  of  SaUsbury.  Class  B. — Best  fat  ox  under  four 
years  old,  a  cup,  value  £6,  to  Mr.  Young,  of  Twyford ;  second 
beet,  a  cup,  value  £8,  to  Sir  W.  Heatheote,  Bart.  Class  C— 
Best  fist  eow  or  heifer,  a  cop,  value  £5,  to  Mr.  G.  Atkins,  of 
Basingstoke;  second  best,  a  cup,  value  £8,  to  Mr.  Simonds,  of 
St.  Croaa.  Class  D. — ^Five  best  fat  wether  sheep,  a  cup,  value 
£5,  to  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Winchester ;  ive  second  best,  a  cup. 
value  £^  to  Mr.  J.  Stubbs,  of  Tisted.  Class  £.— Five  best 
fet  wtiba  sheep  under  two  years'  old,  a  cup  value  £5,  to  Mr. 
Smithcrs,  of  Winnsll ;  five  second  best,  a  cup,  value  £8,  to 
Mr.  W.  Spearing,  of  Chilbolton.  Class  F.— Five  best  fet  ewes, 
a  cap,  value  £6;  and  five  second  best  another  cup,  value  £3, 
both  to  Mr.  G.  Stubbs.  Fat  pigs,  above  26  weeks'  old.— The 
first  prise  of  £2,  and  the  second  of  £1,  were  both  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Edwarda,  of  Winehester.  The  Show  Club  Dinner  wu 
hAd  at  the  George  Hotel,  at  four  o'clock,  when  about  130  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast ;  the  president,  Thomas 
Ctemberiayn^  Esq.,  m  the  chair,  supported  on  either  side  by 
the  worshipful  the  msyor  (£.  C.  Faithful,  Esq.) ;  W.  Simonds, 
Esq. ;  C.  M.  Deane,  Esq. ;  Rev.  P.  Maine ;  W.  W.  Bulpctt, 
Eaq.;  C.  Wooldridge,  Esq.;  W.  Warner,  Esq.;  G.  W.  John- 
SOD,  Eaq.;  James  TheobaU.  Esq.;  C.  W.  Benny,  Esq.;  R. 
Smithers,  Esq. ;  H.  Spesring,  Esq.,  &c.  In  the  cotuse  of  the 
evcaiog,  on  the  health  of  the  judges  being  given,  Mr.  Burrdl, 
la  tfaaoking  the  eompany  on  his  part,  ss^  he  waa  soxry  that 
he  was  prevented  by  unavoidable  means  from  being  in  atten- 
danee  at  the  euly  part  of  the  day.  He  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  frequendy  attending  sneh  exhibitions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  he  must  say  that  he  never  witneased  a  better 
show  of  Down  sheep,  or  so  good,  in  his  life,  as  had  been  exhi- 
bited far  eompetitiofi  that  day  (eheers). 

WORCESTER  FAIR— The  enpnly  of  aD  descriptions  of 
flock  was  quite  ae  huge  as  usual,  and  as  to  cattle  the  dealers 
dedared  that  they  had  seldom  seen  such  a  collection  of  really 


useAil  animals  at  Worcester.  The  sheep  proved  a  sad  drug, 
many  were  driven  away  unsold,  and  others  fetched  but  low 
prices.  Some  of  the  mutton  did  not  fetch  5d.,  and  only  the 
very  prime  reached  5^ ;  but  the  demand  for  beef  was  much 
brisker  thsu  it  has  beien  lately,  much  of  it  fetching  5^.,  and 
some  6d.  and  even  6|d.  per  lb.  Pigs  a  dull  sale,  snd  very  little 
doing  in  the  horse  fair.  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Higgs,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Hemming,  had  several  public  ssles,  but  with  all  their  elo- 
quence they  could  not  induce  liberal  purchasers.  Mr.  Edmund 
Herbert's  lot  of  cross-bred  Down  sheep,  sold  by  Messrs.  Hobbs, 
were  very  fine,  and  fetched  a  higher  figure  than  any  others,  as 
they  averaged  pretty  nearly  £3  a  heaid.  Mr.  Bacater  exhi- 
bited a  very  large  and  symmetrical  bull,  and  some  sheep  pur* 
chased  by  Mr.  Jackson  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Chelteuham, 
were  of  great  sise ;  one  of  them,  it  was  thought,  would  prove 
to  weigh  60lb8.  a  quarter,  bat  there  was  not  much  pronuse  of 
a  very  handsome  Christmas  show. 

YORK  FORTNIGHT  FAIR,  Dec.  20.— We  had  a  short 
supply  of  good  fet  beasts,  which  sold  at  from  6s.  to  6s.  per  st., 
many  buyera  beingin  the  market.  A  small  number  of  sheep 
were  readily  sold  at  from  5d.  to  S^d.  per  lb.  A  good  supply 
of  lean  beasts  had  heavy  sale. 

WOBURNPARK  FARM  CATTLE  SALE.— 'Hie  Duke 
of  Bedford's  annual  cattle  sale  took  place  on  Wednesdav  last* 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  accommodation 
for  purchasers  on  the  same  Iibend  sosle  as  heretofore.  Nearly 
200  sat  down  to  a  handsome  collation  laid  out  in  a  spacioua 
building  near  the  place  of  sale.  The  Abbey  omnibus,  with  a 
party  of  the  guests,  drove  on  the  ground.  The  auctioneer 
(Mr.  Furse)  expressed  his  delight  in  submitting  so  valuable  a 
stock  for  competitioo,  and  in  seeing  so  many  of  his  former 
customers  around  him.  From  tl^r  presence  he  concluded 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  last  year's  bargains.  The  sale 
commenced  with  the  sheep,  consisting  of  about  200  South 
Down  and  half-bred  wethers,  which  were  sold  in  lots  of  five. 
After  a  smart  competition  between  London  and  country 
butchers,  they  realised  408.  per  head.  The  oxen  followed: 
15  Scotch  and  88  Herefords  of  the  first  quality,  but  not  too 
highly  fed.  The  Herefords  were  mostly  box-fed,  Mr.  Baker, 
his  Grace's  bailiff,  having  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
method  of  feeding,  which  appears  to  have  given  great  satie- 
fection  to  many  gentlemen  who  attended  the  sale.  The  Scots 
averaged  £30  per  head,  and  the  Herefords  £27  per  head. 
The  highest  price  for  the  hitter  was  £34  IOs.,aud  £33  box 
fed.  The  sale  ended  with  the  pigs,  for  which  there  wero 
spirited  biddings.  Amongst  the  London  buyers  were  Messrs. 
Pettifer,  Starke,  Fonlkes,  &c.  The  country  buyers  were  from 
Wobum,  Newport,  Dunstsble,  Lrighton,  Stony  Stratford,  Ac. 
the  day's  sale  rcahsed  about  £1,846. 


An  Account  of  the  Total  Quantitiea  of  Foreip  Com  imported 
into  the  principal  ports  of  Great  Britain  (vis.,  liondon,  liver- 
pool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Leitb, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Perth)  in  Forty-four  Weeks  ending 
Dec.  i2th,  1849,  since  the  8th  of  February  preceding  (includ- 
ing the  quantity  of  Wheat  and  Wheaten  Flour  loosed  from 
bond  on  that  day),  and  the  amount  that  would  be  available 
for  revenue,  if  the  Tuiff  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1841  was  levied  on  this  supply. 


Quarters, 


Total  Importatious  from  Feb. 

8  to  Dee.  5, 1849 : 
Wheat  and  Wheaten  Fkmr... 

Rye  and  Rye  Meal 

Barley  and  Barley  Meal 

Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans 


Imported   during    the  week 

ending  Dec.  12, 1849 : 
Wheat  and  Wheaten  Flour.. 

Rye  and  Rye  Meal 

Barley  and  Barley  Meal 

Oats,  Peas,  and  Beans 


n 


4,068,222 

95,854 

936,894 

1,649,989 


50,683 

1,178 

26,851 

84,366 


s.  d. 
8  0 
5  0 
4  6 
8  4 


8  0 
5  0 
4  6 
8  4 


Amount  for 
Revenue. 


£         s.  d. 

1.627;288  16  0 

23,963  10  0 

210,801    3  0 

274,996    0  0 


20,288    4  t 

293    5  0 

6,041    9  6 

6,727  18  4 


Total  16,868,932  «.    2,169,346    0  10 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 


The  year  now  about  to  close  has  been  one  of 
severe  trial  to  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  experiment  of  throwing  open  our  ports  for  the 
admission  of  grain  of  foreign  growth,  free  of  duty, 
has  been  followed  by  effects  exactly  such  as  might 
have  been  expected— a  continued  and  progressive 
fall  in  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  home  produce 
has  taken  place,  until  prices  have  been  depressed  to 
a  point  altogether  inadequate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production. 

Quotations  of  wheat,  which  had  already  suffered 
a  considerable  fiedl  previous  to  the  1st  of  February 
(the  time  when  the  duties  were  abolished),  in  an- 
ticipation of  that  event,  have  since  been  reduced 
about  10s.  per  qr. ;  and  the  last  weekly  average 
price  for  the  kingdom,  published  officially,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  27th  inst.,  is  lower  than  any  previous 
return  since  the  year  1835.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  little  better  than  a  mockery  to 
congratulate  farmers  on  the  position  they  now  hold ; 
and  though  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  year 
may  bring  them  prosperity  and  happiness,  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  matters  are  to  remain  as 
they  are  at  present,  our  anxious  wishes  for  their 
welfare  are  not  very  likely  to  be  realized.  There 
are,  however,  some  grounds  for  hope  that  the  legis- 
lature will  be  compelled  to  give  attention  to  the  just 
complaints  of  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Unwilling  as  the  agriculturists  are,  as  a 
body,  to  enter  into  anything  like  agitation,  they 
have  at  length  been  roused,  and  we  trust  that  the 
next  sessions  of  Parliament  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  over  without  such  measures  being  obtained  as 
will  place  the  British  farmer  on  something  like  a 
fair  footing  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grower. 

There  has  been  very  little  variation  in  the  tone  of 
the  grain  trade  since  we  last  addressed  our  readers ; 
nor  has  anything  occurred  of  a  character  to  have  a 
permanent  influence  on  prices  hereafter.  A  slightly 
increased  degree  of  confidence  has  arisen,  but  this 
has  been  caused  by  circumstances  which  in  their 
very  nature  must  be  regarded  as  temporary.  The 
most  important  of  these  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
importations  from  abroad,  and  an  early  setting  in  of 
winter  in  the  north  of  Europe,  by  which  shipments 
have  been  stopped.  This  has  naturally  led  to  the 
belief  that  for  some  months  to  come  (probably  till 
April  or  May  next)  the  arrivals  of  foreign  grain 
will  not  be  so  great  as  to  produce  any  marked  in- 
fluence on  prices,  and   holders  have,  therefore. 


manifested  a  disposition  to  resist  any  farther  re- 
duction. Hitherto,  however,  buyers  have  not  shown 
much  inclination  to  purchase  more  than  they  ha?e 
needed  for  inmiediate  wants. 

To  investigate  our  present  position,  in  regard  to 
stocks  and  probable  supplies,  may  perhaps  not  be 
altogether  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  may  assist  to 
afford  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  relative  to 
the  probable  range  of  prices  during  the  next  three 
or  four  months.  That  the  quantity  of  com  of  all 
descriptions  in  the  country  were  unusually  small  at 
the  time  of  harvest,  was  not  only  admitted  at  that 
period,  but  has  since  been  proved,  by  the  fact,  that 
shortly  after  the  crops  were  secured  old  corn  ceased 
to  appear;  and  further,  by  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  supplies  of  foreign  have  gone  into  con- 
sumption. We  are  therefore,  we  think,  justified  in 
concluding  that  on  the  1st  of  September  last  there 
was  very  little  old  grain  in  farmers'  hands.  We 
have  next  to  consider  the  yield  of  the  last  crop,  and 
how  much  of  the  same  has  already  been  consumed. 
Confining  our  remarks  more  particularly  to  wheat, 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  esti- 
mate we  took  at  harvest  time  was  not  far  from 
correct ;  though  in  propoortion  as  thrashing  was 
proceeded  with,  many  complained  of  the  yield  of 
grain  in  proportion  to  straw,  still  we  believe  that 
the  produce  was  about  a  fair  average.  Presuming 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  growers  hold  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
of  the  last  crop  as  is  generally  the  case  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  what 
remains  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthier 
class  of  cultivators.  The  small  farmers  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  hold ;  they  suffered  severely 
from  short  crops  in  1848,  and  low  prices  during  the 
latter  part  of  iJiat  year;  and  the  depression  which 
the  value  of  their  property  subsequently  underwent, 
trenched  so  deeply  on  their  capital  as  to  leave  them 
no  other  resource  to  meet  current  expences  but  to 
realize  their  crops  almost  as  soon  as  harvested. 
This  is  of  some  importance,  when  the  range  of  quo- 
tations for  the  next  few  months  is  under  considera- 
tion, because,  if  our  inference  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  the  parties  who  are  the  principal  holders,  being 
under  no  immediate  pressure  for  cash,  will  not  be 
likely  to  over-supply  the  markets,  but  rather  get 
gradually  out  of  their  stocks  during  the  period  the 
northern  ports  of  Europe  remain  closed  by  ice. 
We  have  only  another  point  to  direct  attention  to 
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in  connexion  with  this  part  of  our  subject ;  namely, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  which  may  yet  be  on  passage 
to  this  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  southern 
ports  of  Europe  may  furnish  supplies. 

The  Sound  list  furnishes  proof  that  a  large 
number  of  yessels,  bound  to  British  ports,  passed 
Elsinore  from  the  Ist  to  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the  temporary  thaw  which  was  experienced  on 
the  continent  the  first  week  of  the  new  moon  (from 
the  14th  to  the  20th),  renders  it  probable  that  some 
of  the  ice-bound  ships  may  have  been  enabled  to 
put  to  sea,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  think 
that  we  shall  yet  receive  a  not  unimportant  quantity 
from  the  north.  We  may,  however,  remark,  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  vessels  on  pas- 
sage are  laden  with  barley  and  oats,  and  the  arrivals 
of  wheat  are  consequently  not  likely  to  be  large 
from  that  quarter. 

In  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  prices  of  the 
article  are  too  high  to  leave  much  margin  for 
profit  in  our  markets;  still  shipments  will,  no 
doubt,  from  time  to  time  be  made,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  altogether  without  foreign  supplies. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  yet  a  sufficient 
quantity  in  granary  here  to  serve  us  for  a  time, 
xenders  it  very  doubtful  whether  any  great  rise  in 
prices  can  occur;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  quotations  of  wheat  will  not  go  lower,  and 
should  certainly  not  be  surprised  to  see  an  advance 
of  58.  per  qr.  on  the  lowest  point  of  depression 
between  this  and  next  spring.  To  pretend  to  fortell 
what  may  subsequently  take  place  would  be  very 
unwise,  as  new  elements,  of  which  nothing  can  at 
present  be  known,  must  then  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion. 

Hie  weather  has  been  very  variable  throughout 
the  month,  occasionally  frosty,  but  its  general  cha- 
racter has  been  mild  and  wet.  The  autumn-sown 
wheat  is  generally  described  as  wearing  a  healthy 
appearance :  some  consider  rather  too  luxuriant  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  an  interval  of  frost  would  cer- 
tainly do  no  harm  to  the  plant.  There  has  been 
very  little  out-door  work  to  engage  attention,  and 
Carmen  have  had  ample  leisure  for  thrashing;  still 
the  deliveries  have  not  been  by  any  means  large, 
which  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  unwilling- 
ness to  sell  at  the  present  ruinously  low  prices. 
The  prevalence  of  damp  mild  weather  may  also 
have  had  some  influence,  a  moist  atmosphere  being 
very  unfavourable  for  thrashing.  The  condition  of 
most  of  the  wheat  which  has  been  brought  forward 
has  shown  evident  symptoms  of  the  ill  effects  of 
the  damp  weather,  the  samples  having  come  to  hand 
soft  and  rough,  lessening  the  intrinsic  value,  and 
increasing  the  difliculties  of  effecting  sales.  A  mo- 
derate degree  of  frost  would  therefore  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  generally;  it  would 


'  improve  the  quality  of  the  grain  of  last  year's  growth , 
check  or  put  a  stop  to  foreign  supplies,  and  stimu- 
late consumption. 

The  state  of  the  potato  crop  has  excited  much 
less  attention  this  year  than  during  the  last  two  or 
three  seasons.  That  the  produce  was  better  and 
freer  from  disease  than  in  any  year  since  1845  is, 
we  think,  certain ;  still,  the  crop  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  disorder  to  which  it  has  of  late  years 
been  liable,  and  it  might  therefore  have  been  ex- 
pected that  more  anxiety  would  have  been  shown 
than  has  been  manifested  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  root  when  in  the  pits  might  be  found 
to  keep.  That  in  many  cases  a  large  proportion 
has  been  lost,  though  apparently  sound  when 
pitted,  we  know  to  be  a  fact,  but  this  has  created 
little  or  no  alarm,  and  has  entirely  failed  to  produce 
any  effect  on  the  grain  trade;  this  ceases,  however, 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  the  supplies  of  foreign  potatoes,  and  the 
cheapness  of  those  articles  of  food  generally  used  as 
substitutes. 

We  shall  now .  proceed  to  give  our  usual  re- 
trospect of  what  has  occurred  at  Mark  Lane  during 
the  month. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  decidedly  small  for  the  time  of 
year,  but  rather  a  large  quantity  has  reached  us 
from  the  eastern  counties  per  ridlway.  The  de- 
mand for  wheat  has  at  no  period  of  the  month  been 
animated,  but  latterly  the  trade  has  assumed  a 
firmer  tone  than  that  which  characterized  it  a  week 
or  two  ago.  The  greatest  pressure  occurred  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  when  good  Lincolnshire 
red  wheat,  weighing  63lbs.  per  bushel,  was  sold, 
delivered  at  the  Shoreditch  Station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  at  39s.  to  40s.,  and  fair  runs  of 
Kent  and  Essex  at  40s.  to  4  Is.  per  qr.  Since  then 
the  millers  have  manifested  more  inclination  to  pur- 
chase and  factors  less  anxiety  to  press  sales,  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been  a  gradual  though 
as  yet  only  a  slight  improvement  in  prices.  On  the 
loih  the  turn  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  seller, 
and  on  the  l7th  fully  as  high  rates  were  asked  as 
on  that  day  se'nnight,  whilst  on  Monday  last,  the 
24th,  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  was  established  on 
fine  and  good  qualities.  Our  present  quotations 
for  the  best  runs  of  Essex  and  Kent  red  wheat  are 
41s.  to  42s.,  white  46s.  to  48s.,  and  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire  red  398.  to  41s.  per  qr.  During 
the  first  fortnight  in  December  upwao^s  of  35,000 
qrs.  of  foreign  wheat  entered  the  port  of  London ; 
since  then,  however,  the  arrivals  frt>m  abroad  have 
fallen  off  materially,  and  the  total  quantity  reported 
up  to  the  22nd,  the  latest  date  to  which  the  return 
is  at  present  completed,  amounts  to  40,000  qrs. 
Our  soOlera  have  still  fair  stocks  on  hand^  and  have 
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not  manifested  any  disposition  to  buy  largely ;  this 
and  the  comparatively  retail  character  of  the  coun- 
try demand,  have  rendered  transactions  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  almost  impossible.  Importers  have 
consequently  been  under  the  necessity  of  landing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  what  has  been  received, 
and  the  stocks  in  granary  have  been  further  aug- 
mented. The  want  of  animation  in  the  inquiry  has 
failed  to  produce  much  influence  on  the  value  of 
the  article,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  decline  of  Is. 
per  qr.  on  the  3rd,  little  or  no  change  has  occurred 
in  quotations.  Holders  appear  to  calculate  confi- 
dently on  an  improved  inquiry  after  the  turn  of  the 
year,  and  are  satisfied  meanwhile  to  remain  quiet. 
Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  they  have  mani- 
fested more  disposition  to  raise  than  to  lower  their 
pretensions,  and  the  best  qualities  of  old  could  cer- 
tainly not  be  bought  on  as  easy  terms  on  Monday, 
the  24th  inst.,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  nominal  top  price  of  town-manufactured 
flour  has  remained  stationary,  and  is  not  near  so 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  other  sorts 
as  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  highest  quotation  is 
40o.,  but  28.  being  allowed  by  the  millers  for  cash 
the  net  price  is  only  38s.  per  sack.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  month  Norfolk  household  flour  was  very 
pressingly  offered,  and  some  secondary  marks  were 
at  one  period  sold  below  306. ;  since  then,  how- 
ever, a  slight  rally  has  occurred,  and  good  samples 
are  now  held  at  3 Is.  to  32s.  per  sack.  The  arri- 
vals of  foreign  manufactured  flour  have  not  been 
particularly  large,  though  suflicient  to  interfere 
more  or  less  with  the  disposal  of  that  of  home- 
make,  and  the  arrival  of  a  somewhat  larger  quan- 
tity than  usual  the  first  week  in  December,  was  the 
cause  of  the  reduction  which  then  occurred  in  the 
value  of  country  manufactured.  The  inferior  kinds 
of  French  have  been  and  still  are  very  unsaleable, 
whilst  the  best  sorts  have  coomianded  a  tolerably 
free  sale  at  32s.  to  33s.  per  sack.  Prices  of  Ame- 
rican have  undergone  no  change  requiring  notice. 

Barley  of  home-growth  having  until  lately  com- 
manded relatively  higher  prices  than  wheat,  farmers 
have,  it  would  appear,  preferred  thrashing  the  for- 
mer, and  the  arrivals  of  that  grain  coastwise  into 
London  have  been  rather  large  since  our  last 
monthly  report.  The  first  fall  that  occurred  was 
on  the  3rd,  when  prices  gave  way  Is.  to  28.  per  qr., 
and  the  following  Monday  a  further  decline  of  Is. 
per  qr.  took  place.  The  demand  has  since  under- 
gone a  slight  improvement,  but  it  has  not  been 
BufficienUy  active  to  allow  any  portion  of  the  reduc- 
tion to  be  recovered,  and  we  consider  the  value  of 
English  barley  about  2s.  to  38.  per  qr.  lower  than 
what  it  was  at  the  close  of  November.  Prices  of 
foreign  have  likemse  suffered  an  abatement  to 
nearly  the  same  extent,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of 


the  arrivals  from  abroad.  About  the  middle  of  tbc 
month  fair  qualities  were  freely  offered  at  208.,  and 
good  heavy  parcels,  weighing  53lbs.  per  bushel,  at 
228.  per  qr.  These  low  rates  have  given  rise  to  an 
improved  inquiry,  the  article  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  which  can  be  employed  for  feeding  pur- 
poses at  the  prices  at  present  current.  Wc  hare 
fair  stocks  in  granary,  and  some  quantity  may  still 
be  expected  from  the  north  of  Europe,  hence  any 
material  rise  in  quotations  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  look  for  any  fur- 
ther depreciation. 

No  change  of  the  slightest  importance  has  oc- 
curred in  the  position  of  the  malt  trade ;  the  value 
of  the  article  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  and 
purchasers  have  in  general  conducted  their  opera- 
tions with  so  much  caution  as  to  afford  but  little 
scope  for  comment. 

The  arrivals  of  oats  into  London  have  been  only 
moderate  since  the  close  of  last  month.  By  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  supply  has  consisted  of 
foreign ;  from  Ireland  the  receipts  have  been  qfuite 
unimportant,  and  the  arrivals  coastwise  and  from 
Scotland  by  no  means  large.  Many  of  the  cargoes 
from  abroad,  having  been  a  long  time  on  passage, 
have  come  to  hand  heated,  and  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  supply  has  consisted  of  really  good  fresh 
com.  The  best  descriptions,  whether  of  home  or 
foreign  growth,  have  consequently  been  held  with 
considerable  firmness,  and  have  varied  but  little  in 
value  since  our  last.  Secondary  descriptions  fell 
fully  Is.  per  qr.  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month; 
this  concession  induced  many  of  the  large  dealers, 
who  had  previously  allowed  their  stocks  to  run 
somewhat  low,  to  purchase  rather  freely,  and  the 
following  week  the  pressure  on  the  market  was  in 
a  great  measure  removed.  About  the  same  time 
the  receipts  from  abroad  began  to  fall  off,  and  the 
dealers  were  consequently  enabled  to  realise  a  mo- 
derate profit  on  their  previous  purchases. 

The  supplies  of  English  beans  have  proved  more 
than  equal  to  the  demand,  and  we  must  quote  hoth 
old  and  new  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  lower  than  they 
were  at  this  period  of  last  month.  We  have  had 
no  arrivals  of  Egyptian,  and  only  small  receipts  of 
other  foreign  beans.  Those  from  the  north  of 
Europe  have  declined  in  value  fully  as  much  as 
English;  but  Alexandrian  have  moved  off  in  small 
quantities  at  about  previous  prices. 

The  prevalence  of  mild,  open  weather  has  caused 
the  comsumption  of  peas  to  be  much  below  what  is 
usually  the  case  at  this  period  of  the  year ;  and, 
though  the  receipts  coastwise  have  been  moderate, 
having  had  liberal  supphes  from  abroad,  quotations 
have  given  way  about  2s.  per  qr.  on  white,  and 
fully  Us.  per  qr.  on  maple  and  grey.  The  hest 
English  boilers  are  scarcely  worth  more  than  30s. 
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It  present;  and  foreif^  may  be  quoted  from  23s. 
to  278.,  according  to  quality. 

There  has  been  very  little  doing  in  Indian  com 
at  Mark  Lane,  but  at  Liverpool  the  article  has  ex- 
cited some  attention  during  the  month,  an  opinion 
prevailing  there  that  Ireland  will  require  large  im- 
portations of  the  article  before  the  spring  of  the 
year.  For  floating  cargoes  278.  to  28s.  per  qr.  has 
been  asked,  and  at  Liverpool  there  have  been  more 
buyers  than  sellers  at  the  rates  named. 

Winter  set  in  very  early  this  year  in  ithe  north  of 
Europe,  and  the  navigation  of  many  rivers  became 
impeded  in  the  beginning  of  December.  The  Elbe 
was  at  one  period  frozen  over  from  Hamburgh  to 
Caxhaven;  but  about  the  14th  a  thaw  occurred, 
and  on  the  21st  the  river  was  again  open.  Subse- 
quently, however,  there  was  a  return  of  frost,  and 
by  diis  time  all  is  probably  again  fast. 

Hitherto,  very  few  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  for  spring  shipment  from  the  Baltic,  and 
prices  on  the  other  side  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
settled at  present.  Meanwhile,  stocks  are  gradually 
tecomulating  at  the  lower  ports,  and  the  proba- 
bi%  is,  that  if  nothing  occurs  to  give"an  impetus 
to  ^  tmde,  that  fine  heavy  qualities  of  wheat  will 
ncede  to  about  32s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  in  the 
spring.  Hie  last  quotation  from  Rostock  was, 
however,  st]lf348.  to  368. ;  and  at  Stettin,  on  the 
30th,  the  very  best  Pomeranian  red  wheat  was'held 
It  the  last  named  prices.  At  Andam,  Stralsund, 
and  Grdfswald,  purchases  might  already  be  made 
at  32s.  to  338.  per  qr. ;  but  our  merchants  appear 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  would  be  un- 
nfe  to  purchase  Baltic  red  wheat  over  30s.  per  qr., 
free  on  board,  in  spring;  and  many  are  of  opinion 
that  the  price  will  settle  down  somewhere  there- 
abont.  The  most  recently  received  advices  from 
Danzig  inform  us  that  holders  of  wheat  had  re- 
mained exceedingly  firm.  Frost  had  put  a  stop  to 
snpplies  by  water  carriage,  and  the  quantity  brought 
forward  up  to  that  period  by  the  surrounding  far- 
mers had  been  moderate.  The  stock  in  granary 
was  estimated  to  consist  of  only  7>000  to  8,000 
lasts ;  and  a  small  proportion  of  this  moderate  quan- 
tity was  composed  of  fine  qualities.  High  terms 
had  consequently  been  asked  for  the  best  sorts, 
paiticularly  for  high-mixed  old.  Of  really  fine  high- 
mixed  old  none  remained  on  hand.  Quotations  for 
new  wheat  varied  from  35s.  to  38s. ;  whilst  old  had 
been  hdd  at  from  34s.  to  42s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board, 
according  to  quality,  weight,  &c.  At  the  nearer 
ports  the  value  of  wheat  is  likewise  as  yet  too  high 
to  hold  out  much  inducement  to  enter  into  specu- 
buire  investments.  At  Hamburgh  the  nominal 
▼aUic  of  good  6l|lbs.  Upland  was  35s,  5  but  hold- 
en  were  not  generally  disposed  to  engage  to  ship 
such  qnafity,  in  spring,  below  378.  per  qr.,  free  on 


board.  At  Rotterdam  old  Rhine  wheat  might  be 
bought  at  from  35s.  6d.  to  40s.,  and  new  at  from 
328.  6d.  to  37s.  6d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board.  In 
Belgium  prices  were,  by  the  latest  accounts,  about 
the  same  as  in  the  Dutch  markets,  and  at  Antwerp 
good  62lbs.  Louvain  wheat  was  quoted  37s.  to  38b. 
per  qr.  In  France,  quotations  are  rather  more 
moderate ;  and  though  there  is  certainly  no  great 
margin  for  profit  on  consignments  to  this  country, 
still  shipments  to  a  moderate  extent  are  likely  to 
be  made  during  the  winter  months,  particularly  if 
prices  should  rally  a  littie  in  our  markets. 

In  the  Mediterranean  ports,  quotations  of  both 
wheat  and  Indian  com  are  much  higher  than  at 
places  nearer  home,  and  there  is  consequentiy  very 
littie  prospect  of  business  been  done  with  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  In  America,  prices  have  hitherto 
kept  up  very  firmly,  and  being  relatively  higher 
there  than  in  the  British  markets,  it  would  appear 
that  the  bulk  of  future  imports  will  be  firom  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 


CURRENCY     PER  IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 

ShnUafiMr  <turter« 

OLD.  IfBW. 

WiuAT.EMex  and  Kent,  wbite 40to48  42to47 

Ditto,  fine  leleeted  mm  —    —  47  48 

Ditto^nd 88    43  87  42 

Ditto,extrt    40    42  42  44 

Norfolk,  lincdfamhiie  and  Torkihire. .  88    40  —  — 

Ditto,  wliite  42    44  —  — 

BAaLET,Engliih,  malting  and  diitiHing..   —    —  24  26 

Ditto,  Chevalier .»    —  26  80 

Ditto,  i^nndiiuf ~    —  21  28 

Malt..  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ... .   63    54  55  56 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town  made....   54    56  56  58 

Oats,  Essex  and  Snffolk —    —  15  17 

Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  (Polands)  — >    —  17  19 

Ditto,feed —    —  14  16 

Devon  &  West  Country,  feed —    —  18  15 

Northumberland  and  Scotch,  feed    ..   — -    .»  18  28 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfast,  potato  —    ~  16  18 

limerick,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  potato  —    —  16  18 

Ditto,feed —    —  14  16 

Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin.  Yuughal^and 

Clonmel,  black  —    —  13  16 

Ditto,white  ^    -.  14  16 

Galway   —    —  12  14 

BiANS,  Maiacan 25    27  28  26 

•Kck   29    31  25  27 

Harrow 81    33  27  29 

Pigeon,  Hdigland 83    37  30  82 

Windsor —    —  26  28 

Longpod  ^    _  26  28 

PiA8,non-boilen..« »    .»  27  28 

White,  Essex,  and  Kent,  boilen....  ^    ^  28  29 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk ...  29  81 

Maple —    —  27  29 

Hogandgrey —    —  26  27 

Flour,  best  marks  (per  sack  of  280  lbs.). .   —    —  85  40 

Norfdk  and  Suffolk,  ex^hip —    ^  30  88 

Ry«   22  28 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Wb  BAT,  American  40  to  48 

Canada 86  48 

Dantiic  and  Konigsberg  42  46 

Dantiic,  fine  white^  extra  quality ••  46      50 

Stettin  and  Hamburgh 88     48 

DMUsh    86      40 

Rostock,  Pomeranian  and  Rhine 42     45 
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IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 
Foe  THB  LAST  Six  Wxbes. 


Wbbk  Ending: 

Nov.  17,  1M9.. 

Nov.  24,-1849.. 

Dec.    1.  1849.. 

Dec.   8,  1849.. 

Dec.15,  1849.. 

Dec  22,  1849.. 

Aggngate  tverage 

^  lut  aix  veeks 

Comparative  avge. 

■ame  time  last  year 

DUTUS 


Wheat, 
a.  d. 

n 

OaU. 
t.  d. 

t.  d. 

Beana 
a.  d. 

40  6 

28  3  16  11 

23 

7 

29  7 

40  4 

28  8  17  0 

24 

0 

29  8 

40  2 

28  1 

16  4 

24 

128  6| 

89  4 

27  6 

16  6 

23 

9 

28  4 

38  9 

26  9 

16  0 

22 

6 

27  8 

88  9 

25  9 

15  9 

22 

9 

27  5 

39  7 

27  6 

16  6 

28 

5 

28  6 

49  7 

32  8 

19  6 

30 

0 

35  9 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1 

0 

1  0 

Peaa 
a.  d. 
30  7 
30  7 
30  2 
30  1 
28  11 

28  11 

29  10 

6 
0 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

ClovcraBed,  red  85a. to  40b.;  fine, 45a. to 50a.;  white,85a.  to  50a. 

Cow  Giaaa  (nominal) — a.  to  — a. 

linaeed  (per  qr.). .  aowing  54a.  to  56a. ;  cmahing  408.  to  42a. 
Linaeed  Cakea  (per  1,000  of  8  Iba.  each). .   £9  Oa.  to  £10  Oa. 

Trefoil  (per  cwt) 14a.  to  18a. 

Rapeaeed,new(perlaBt)   £28  to  £29 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  5a.  to  £4  10a. 

Miiatard  (per  bnahel)  vhite . .   6a.  to  9a. ;   brown,  8a.  to  I  la. 

Coriander  (per  cwt) 16a.  to  25a. 

Canary  (per  qr.)  new 80a.  to  86a. 

Tarea, "Winter,  per  buah. 4a.6d.  to  4a.  9d. 

Canraway  (per  cwt.) 28a.  to  29a. ;    new,  80a.  to  82a 

Turnip,  white  (per  bnah.)  — a.  to  — a.;  do.  Swediah,  — a.  to  — a. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &o. 
Clover,  red  (duty  5a.  per  cwt)  per  cwt.  (nominally)  88a.  to  50a. 
Ditto,  white  (duty  5a.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt.      „         24a.  to  42a. 
linaeed  (per  qr.)..  Baltic  88a.  to  44a.;    Odeaaa,  42a.  to  46a. 

linaeed  Cake  (per  ton) £6  Oa.  to  £8  Oa. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  5a.  to  £4  10a. 

Rye  Oraaa  (perqr.) — a.  to — a. 

Coriander  (per  cwt) — a.  to  — a 

Hempaeed,  amall,  (per  qr.)  82a.  to  8Sa.,  Da  Dutch,  83a.  to  84a 
Tarea,  (per  qr.) amall  20b.  to  22a.,  large  28a.  to  33a. 


HOP   MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  Dec.  24. 
We  have  no  new  feature  to  notice  in  oar  market, 
which  remains  in  a  very  quiet  state,  at  the  currency  of 
this  day  week.  Ho&ton  and  Hart. 


POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  Watbrsidb,  Dec.  24. 

Our  market  continues  well  supplied  both  coastwise 

and  continental,  which,  with  a  dull  demand,  makes  it 

difficult  to  dear  ships  in  time  to  safe  demurrage.    The 

following  are  this  day's  prices  : — 

Yorkshire  Regents. .  80s.  to  110s.  per  ton. 

Wishechdo 60f .  „    758. 

Scotch   do 60s.,,    75s. 

Do.  cups 40f .  „    60s. 

French  whites 60s.  „    70s. 

Rhenish  &  Belgian  do.40s.  „    60s. 


BNGLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
Dbcbmbba  24. 

Notwitbstandinjf  the  present  flsTOurable  weather,  we 
have  little  or  nothmg  nassing  in  sales,  save  here  and 
there  a  retail  pared,  of  the  best  quality,  at  hardy  late 
ntei. 

Dorset,  fine  weekly •  90b.  to   94b.  per  ewt. 

Do., middling   60s.,,  80b«       „ 

Fkeib*.r«.«....,4 •    9§.n   138.per  doB.lbt. 


WOOL   MARKETS. 
BRITISH    WOOL. 

LEEDS,  Dec  21.— We  have  not  any  change  to  note  in  this 
branch  of  trade  aa  regarda  combing  woola ;  prioea  of  wbich  con> 
tinue  to  have  an  upward  tendency.  There  haa  been  more  in- 
quiry for  blanket  woola  and  other  akin  woola,  aad  ntber 
mproved  prioea  have  been  obtained. 

LIVRRPOOL,  Dec.  22. 

Scotch.— -There  is  still  a  better  enquiry  for  Laid 
Highland  Wool,  but  the  buyers  say  they  cannot  afford 
to  give  any  advance,  and  act  with  great  caution.  White 
Highland  is  not  much  inquired  for.  Good  Cheviot 
crossed  are  still  in  good  demand  at  full  rates,  while  there 
is  nothing  doing  in  inferior  kinds. 

t.  d.     i.d. 
Laid  Hlfhland  Wool,  per  241ba....    7    9  to  8   6 

White  HIghlaDd  do 9    6     10   0 

LaidCroaaed       do...  on  washed  ....    9    6     U   0 

Do.  do.. ..washed 10    e     IS   0 

•     Laid  Oheriot       do... unwashed ....  10    0     18   0 

Do.  do.,   washed 14    0      18   0 

White  Cheviot     do...      do m    0     24   0 

Fo&iiON. — ^Tbe  London  public  aales  having  doaed 
with  some  firmness  at  the  full  advance,  has  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  our  markets,  and  considering  our  stocks  are 
light,  we  have  a  good  business  doing. 

FOREIGN  WOOL. 

The  prices  established  at  the  sales  are  as  follows  :— 

Australian.— Scoured  fine,  la.  6d.  to  2a.;  ditto  tUa, 
la.  2d.  to  la.  4d.;  fine  clean  fleeces,  la.  Sd.  to  Is.  lOd.; 
inferior,  la.  to  la.  3d.;  piecea  and  loeka,  7d.  to  9d.;  lambs', 
la.  4d.  to  la.  6d. ;  unwaahed  fleeoea,  7d.  to  8d. 

Van  Dibmbn's  Land.— Scoured  fine,  la.  5d.  tols.9d.; 
ditto  akin,  la.  Id.  to  la.  8d.;  fine  dean  fleeoa,  la.  8d.  to  It. 
5d. ;  inferior,  la.  Id.  to  la.  2d.;  piecea  and  locka,  7d.  to  8d.; 
lamba,  la.  5d.  to  la.  lOd. ;  unwaued  fleeoea,  7d.  to  8d. 

Port  Philip.— Scoured  fine,  la.  6d.to  2a.;  ditto  skin,  U 
3d.  to  la.  4d. ;  fine  dean  fleecea,  la.  6d.  to  la.  lOd.;  infecior, 
la.  2d.  to  la.  Sd.;  piecea  and  locka,  7d.  to  9d.;  huaba*.  Is. 4d. 
to  la.  8d. ;  unwaahed  fleeoea,  7d.  to  8d. 

South  Australian.— Fine  dean  fleeoea,  la.  2d.  to  ls.4d.; 
inferior,  la.  to  la.  Id. ;  piecea  and  locks,  7d.  to  8d. ;  lambs',  Is. 
2d.  to  la.  4d. ;  unwaahed  fleeoea,  a|d.  to  7id. 

Swan  Rivbr.— Fine  dean  fleeoea,  la.  2d.  to  la.  3|d. ;  in- 
ferior, la.  l|d.  to  la.  2d.;  piecea  and  locka,  9d.  to  lid.;  lambs', 
la.  3d.  to  la.  4|d. ;  unwaahed  fleeces,  8d.  to  9d. 

Capb. — Fine  clean  fleeoea,  la.  2d.  to  la.  4d.;  inferior,  lid. 
to  la.  Id. ;  pieces  and  lodu.  fl^d.  to  7d.;  huuba',  la. to  Is.  21] 
unwaahed  fleeoea,  6^  to  7d. 

Nbw  Zba land.— Fine  dean  fleeoea,  la.  Id.  to  la.  3d.:  in- 
ferior, la.  to  la.  Id. ;  piecea  and  locka,  7d. ;  lamba',  la.  Sd.  to 
la.  4d. ;  unwaahed  fleeoea,  7id.  to  8d. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

a.  d.  a.  4. 

Market  Hidea,   M  to   041hB u    U  lo  0     liiMflb. 

Do.                64       791b8 0    14  0    11     « 

Do.                7%       dOlbfl 0    9  0    U     „ 

Do.                80       881b» 0    21  0    si     » 

Do.                8S       QOlbs 0    3  0    s{     » 

Uo.                08      I04Ib8 0    9i  0    Sl     „ 

Do.              104      llSlbs. 0    4  0    0,. 

Calf  Skins,  llffht 9    0  8    0   aadi. 

Ditto,  ftill 6    6  6    0,, 

Horse  Hidea 6    6  0    0,. 

PoUodSheep  5    0  6    6m 

Kento  and  Half-breds 4    0  ft    8       » 

Downs 8    0  4    0       If 


BARK. 
Per  load  of  4S  ewt. 

,Tre<> £14    0    0     to     £15  10   0 

Coppiee • 15    0    0  17    0    0 
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PLATE   III. 

A    CLEVELAND    STALLION. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  **  Favourite,"  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Langdale,  of  Leckonfield  Park, 
near  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  obtained  the  local  Pri^e  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  in  Class  4,  as  the  best  Cleve  • 
land  Stallion,  at  the  Roysd  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  at  York,  in  1848.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Robert 
Lakes,  of  Scarborough,  out  of  a  very  good  mare  of  the  Cleveland  breed,  is  a  beautiful  rich  bay,  stands 
Biiteea  hands  one  inch  high,  and  is  now  rising  four  years  old ;  he  was  got  by  Cleveland  (who  was  sold 
to  go  abroad  for  a  considerable  sum),  d.  by  Kelsev,  g.  d.  by  Forester.  Cleveland  was  got  by  Roseberry 
(who  was  likewise  sold  to  go  abroad),  d.  by  Volunteer,  g.  d.  by  Victory,  gr.  g.  d.  by  Wonderful, 
ffr.  ^.  g.  d.  by  Mr.  Dale's  noted  Horse  of  Guisbro',  in  Cleveland,  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  the  noted  Hob 
Hill  Old  Horse.  Roseberry  was  got  by  Conquerer,  d.  by  Forester,  g.  d.  by  Champion.  Conauerer 
was  got  by  Mr.  Judson's  Old  Dreadnought,  d.  by  Mr.  Agar's  Black  Legs,  g.  d.  by  Mr.  Wooahall's 
noted  Horse  of  Sejrmour,  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Ayton  for  three  hundred  sovereigns.  Kelsey  was  got 
by  Old  Rainbow,  and  Old  Rainbow  was  got  by  Old  Dart*. 


PLATE   IV. 


OLD    MIDDLESEX    BREED    OF    PIGS. 

The  subject  of  this  plate,  a  pen  of  Three  of  the  Old  Middlesex  Breed  of  Pigs,  obtained  the  first  prize 
of  Ten  Sovereip^s  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  in  December,  1848,  as  the  best  pigs  in  Class  18. 
The  silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  MiUs  Barker,  of  the  Nf  ontague  Arms  Inn,  near  Slough,  Bucks, 
as  the  breeder  ;  and  also  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  pigs  in  the  show. 

These  pigs  were  £uTowed  on  the  18th  June,  1848,  and  were  fed,  from  five  weeks'  old,  on  middUngs, 
boikd  potatoes,  and  peas  up  to  eleven  weeks'  old,  when  they  had  barley  and  pea-meal,  and  boikd 
potatoes,  mixed  with  water.  They  consiuned  in  thirteen  weeks,  twenty-eight  bushels  of  meal  and  four 
bosbels  of  potatoes.  They  were  tried  on  milk,  but  did  not  thrive  so  well  on  it  as  on  water.  In 
coDsequence  of  their  great  propensity  to  fatten,  they  were  bUnd  with  fat  at  sixteen  weeks  old,  and 
wheo  exhibited  their  eyes  were  buried  two  inches  in  fat,  which  came  over  their  forehead  and  lay  on  the 
top  of  their  noses  foil  three  inches. 

The  foDowing  is  a  statement  of  their  weight  and  age  while  fattening : — 


Date. 

Weeks  Old. 

Stones  weight  of  each  (8lbs.  to  the  stone). 

First. 

Second. 

Thurd. 

July 23 

August 13 

5 

8 
11 
14 
17 
20 
23 
24  and  3  days 

3 

6i 
10 
13 
19 
25 
29 
29 

3 

6i 

9 
12 
18 
24 
28 
28 

5 

8 

Ditto 24 

October 15 

11 
17 

November 5 

Ditto 26 

December 6 

24 
28 
28 

This  breed  of  pigs  has  been  very  much  improved  by  Mr.  Barker  (the  exhibitor)  in  the  last  seven 
years.  They  are  of  a  pure  white  colour,  of  great  substance  and  propensity  to  fatten.  They  keep  in 
excdient  condition  while  stores  on  grass,  turnips,  oflESd  from  the  bams  or  garden,  and  when  put  up  to 
£at  in  two  or  three  wc«ks  nudie  excdlent  porkers.  They  are  fine  in  the  bone  and  head ;  small  u[Hnght 
cart,  which  point  a  little  forward.  They  are  of  a  small  size,  have  good  litters,  varying  from  seven  to 
fourteen  in  number,  being  very  fat  while  sucking,  and  thus  making  very  good  roasters. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   DRAINAGE  OF  TENACIOUS  CLAY  SOILS;* 

OR  SOILS  CONTAINING  AN  ADMIXTURE  OF  CLAY  AND  PINE  SAND,  BUT  FREE  FROM  BAND 
OR  GRAVEL  VEINS,  AND  LYING  WET  FROM  SURFACE  WATER;  ALSO  UPON  THE  GREATER 
DIFFICULTY  OF  DRAINING  SUCH  SOILt»  WHERE  THEY  ARE  UNDULATING  OR  LIE  WITH  A 
CONSIDERABLE    FALL. 

BY  ROBERT  BEART. 


In  the  year  1840,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pusey,  I 
gave  a  sUtement,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  of  the  cost  and  mode  of  mannfac- 
taring  draining  tiles  and  soles  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  at  the  conclusion  made  the  following  remarks 
(vol.  iL,  part  1,  p.  100) :  "  I  wish  to  add  a  few  ob- 
servations  upon  furrow-draining  tenacious  day  soils* 
The  drainage  of  these  soils  has  generally  been  done 
in  shallow  depths,  under  the  prevailing  common 
opinion  that  otherwise  the  water  would  not  get 
into  the  drains.  The  contraction  which  beds  of 
clay  undergo  when  cut  through  by  parallel  drains 
has  thus  been  entirely  overlooked ;  so  much  so  (as 
I  have  found  by  experience)  that  drains  dug  from 
30  to  40  inches  deep^  have  operated  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  those  of  shallower  depth.  The  bed 
of  clay  contracts  itself  near  the  drains,  as  deep  as 
the  drains  are  laid ;  and  the  deeper  the  beds  of  clay 
are  contracted,  the  larger  wiU  be  the  fissures  for  the 
water  to  percolate  to  the  druns.  In  well-drained 
la&dS|  the  water  does  not  enter  the  drains  by  the 
furrows,  but  percolates  through  tJkm  fissures  formed 
by  contraction  from  the  ridge  to  the  drains. 

"It  is  also,  I  consider,  an  error  to  cover  tiles 
with  loamy  soil,  or  vegetable  substances :  these 
have  a  tendency  after  a  few  years  to  choke  the 
drains :  the  best  covering  Upon  them  is  the  clay 
itself :  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  will  always  so 
contract  the  clay  that  there  will  1)e  sufficient  fis- 
sures for  carrying  the  water  to  the  drains." 

In  writhig  Qpon  the  subject  of  draining  (vol  iv., 
part  2,  p.  4 11),  I  laid  down  the  foUomng  principles 


*  The  clay  soils  of  the  northern,  midland,  and 
western  counties  are  light  soils  in  comparison  to 
the  stiff  clays  of  this  district,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  east  of  England,  and  their  drainage  more 
easily  effected  :  the  subsoil  is  the  Oxford  clav  (upon 
which,  in  some  parts,  rests  a  very  retentive  clay 
containing  a  few  small  stones  and  nodules  of  chalk), 
rising  generally  within  five  or  ten  inches  of  the 
surface,  and  computed  to  be  from  100  to  1500  feet 
Aick»  generally  frw  from  sand  vnns  and  springs, 
and  lying  wet  from  surface  water*  At  the  depth  of 
three  or  fonr  feet,  the  appearance  of  water  ceases. 
The  lands  have  been  cnltivated  in  high  ridges  for 
ftgM,  which  vary  very  much  in  their  width  and 
height  in  the  same  field ;  some  of  the  lands  rising 
1  in  15  firom  the  furrow  to  the  ridge. 


as  necessary  to  be  carried  out  in  the  drainage  of 
tenacious  day  soil,  lying  wet  from  surface  water : 

"  I  hope  to  show  that  the  drainage  of  tenncious 
clay  soils  is  not,  as  in  draining  of  gravel,  peat,  or 
other  soils,  a  mere  practical  operation ;  but  must 
be  considered  in  relation  with  the  operation  of  under- 
drains  by  the  aiid  of  the  atmosphere  contracting 
the  subsoil,  and  thereby  increasing  the  siae  of  the 
fissures  for  the  water  to  percolate  into  the  drains; 
and  also  with  the  injurious  efibct  arising  firom  the 
water  lying  in  the  land  below  the  level  of  the  drains 
(where  these  are  shallow)  rising  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, expanding  the  subsoil,  and  partially  closing 
the  fissures,  and  thus  checking  the  free  infiltration 
of  the  water ;  and  the  levelling  of  high-ridged  lands 
is  of  the  greatest  importance." 

My  subsequentjexperience  fully  confirms  the  truth 
of  these  principles ;  and  they  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  advantage 
and  superiority  of  deep  under-drains,  by  parties 
who  ara  themselves  conducting  large  works  of 
drainage,  or  have  written  since  that  period  for  the 
guidance  and  instroctkm  of  the  public*  Bat  a  point 
of  almost  equal  importance,  namtiy»  the  merely  par- 
tial infiltration  of  rain  as  it  falls,  and  the  consequent 
flowing  of  water  over  the  surface  or  undulating 
land,  as  weU  as  the  cause  of  such  overflow,  is  by 
practical  drainers  and  agricultliriste  generally  over- 
looked, or  but  llttki  tuidentood)  for,  if  they  re- 
garded the  land,  as  I  believe  they  should  do,  as  a 
natural  filter  for  the  rain  which  is  to  percolate  or 
pass  through  the  surface,  and  consider  how  it  could 
be  kept  from  choking  and  in  a  good  working  state, 
they  would  study  those  agents,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  which  aid  or  check  its  operatioiit  varied  as 
their  action  is  by  soil>  fall)  seasons,  te.;  and  not  at- 
tribute to  imaginary  defects  in  the  draimige,  that 
which  can  only,  or  at  least  to^a  great  extend  be  re- 
medied by  juificiotts  acts  of  cultivation. 

The  molt  unportant  agents  which  facilitate  infil- 
tration ara,  contraction,  the  borings  of  worms,  deep 
8ur£Ke  and  subsoil  plougluDgi  kveUiag  high-ridged 
lands,  eultivMthig  iHhere  it  is  practicabk  acroea  the 
fall,  performing  acts  of  cultivation  in  dty  weather, 
leaving  the  land  with  numerous  dods  on  the  stir- 
face,  and  avoiding  open  furrows. 

Thossi  on  tiie  other  hand^hich  check  infiltra'^ 
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Uon,  are  steep  iallfl,  or  undulations ;  bigh-ridged 
lands;  heavy  Btorms  of  rain,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season ;  soils  which,  by  atmospheric  changes,  rapidly 
iiall  or  pulverize ;  expansion  of  the  soil  from  water 
lying  in  the  fissures  below  shallow  drains,  rising  by 
capillary  attraction ;  «cU  of  cultivation  carried  on 
in  wet  weather  I  open  furrows';  pulverising  and  roll- 
ing the  surface ;  and  stocking  or  trampling  with 
sheep  in  wet  weather,  particularly  in  the  winter  sea- 
son* 

The  most  important  natural  agent  for  fJKili- 
tatiag  the  infiltration  of  water  ia  contraction :  the 
fissures  formed  by  it  on  the  surface  are  produced 
by  evaporation;  and  in  the  subsoil  increased  in  size 
and  depth  by  the  combined  agency  of  evaporation, 
and  deep  undrr-drains.  During  that  season  of  the 
year  in  which  evaporation  is  considerable,  and  in 
dry  winters,  the  ram,  for  the  most  part,  percolates 
through  the  fissures  so  formed ;  and  in  winter  sea- 
sona,  after  they  have  been  cloeed  on  the  surface, 
these  are  sometimes  reproduced  by  frost;  but  in 
wet  and  mild  winter  seasons,  the  infiltration  of  rain 
is  dependent  upon  the  worms  and  acts  of  cultiva- 
tion; for  it  is  not  so  much  the  subsoil,  as  the  sur- 
face, which  then  prevents  the  water  from  percolating 
to  the  drains. 

Deep  under-drains,  combined  with  evaporation^ 
as  stated  in  my  obsen^ations  in  1840,  contract  the 
beds  of  day  near  the  drains  to  the  depth  at  which 
they  are  laid  i  the  deeper  these  are  contracted,  the 
larger  will  be  the  fissures  in  the  subsoil,  through 
which  the  water  may  percolate  to  the  drains;  and 
the  greater  the  distance  at  which  water  is  withdrawn 
firom  the  surface,  the  less  injurious  will  be  the  ef- 
fecta  produced  by  its  rising  firom  capillary  attrac- 
tion, expanding  the  soil,  and  thereby  closuig  the 


Deep  sor&ce  and  aubaoil  ploughing  are  of  con- 
siderable impartaace  in  promoting  the  infiltration 
of  rain,  though  leas  so  upon  day  than  some  lighter 
mis,  which  concrete  or  form ''Moor  Pan;*'  still 
the  geoeral  utility  in  reference  to  drainage  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  agriculturist. 

The  levalluig  of  high-ridged  lands  is  of  the  great- 
•et  ioiportance.*  Clay  soils  cannot  be  well  drained 
whete  Ihe ridges  are  allowed  to  remain;  for,  as  land 
which  is  compantively  horiiontal  will  drain  or  infil- 
tvate  rain  much  better  than  that  which  is  undula- 
ting or  has  a  coasiderable  fall,  so  high*ridged 
bods  by  adding  to  the  fall  where  the  land  is  un^^ 
dnlatisg,  and  where  it  is  comparatively  horiaontal 
ipring  it  the  chancter  of  undulating  land,  will  in- 
crease die  tendency  of  the  water  to  flow  over  the 
sttrfiwe,  and  prerent  any  cultivation  across  the  fall, 
whidi,  in  some  degree,  by  obstructing  the  flow  of 


water  over  the  surface,  will  assist  its  infiltration. 
There  are  many  other  objections  to  high-ridged 
lands,  but  as  they  relate  more  to  cultivation  and 
production  than  drainage,  I  shall  not  discuss  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  acts  of  cultivation 
conducted  in  dry  weather  most  effectually  aid  the 
infiltration  of  water ;  for,  not  only  is  the  floor  upon 
which  the  plough  traverses  more  broken  with  in- 
dentations than  in  wet  weather,  but  the  furrow  slice 
also  Is  more  open,  broken,  and  lies  more  open 
for  the  rain  to  infiltrate.  On  the  surfitce,  no 
land  will  infiltrate  so  rapidly  as  when  dug  with 
the  spade  or  fork;  for,  under  such  cultivation, 
not  only  are  open  furrows  avoided^  but  the  sur- 
face being  composed  of  numerous  indentations, 
and  the  floor  (upon  which  the  tilth  lies)  of  the  same 
irregular  character,  they  are  very  superior  to  the  com- 
paratively smooth  floor  and  furrow  slice  produced 
by  the  plough.  In  the  use  of  ploughs  the  tumwrest 
for  drainage  has  an  advantage,  by  avoiding  open 
furrows,  and  so  increasing  the  obstructions  to  the 
flow  of  the  water ;  and  if  the  water  does  at  times  flow 
over  in  the  absence  of  furrows,  the  obstructions  so 
offered  will  keep  it  comparativdy  clear ;  and  clear 
water  will,  in  a  short  time,  filter  through  the  soil. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  wherever  practicable, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  leave  the  surface 
of  tenadous  day  soils  covered  with  dods,  and  free 
from  open  furrows,  as  affording  somewhat  of  the 
advantage  of  fork  or  spade  husbandry,  and  where 
the  subsoil  is  deep  drained,  enabling  the  water  in 
heavy  rains,  especially  in  mild  weather,  to  percolate 
more  rapidly  through  the  borings  of  worms*  which 
appear  to  work  more  freely  where  the  surface  is 
covered  with  dods  than  when  smooth.  Upon  ex- 
amination during  the  winter  or  commencement  of 
spring,  worms  are  generally  found  under  clods,  and 
their  borings  far  more  numerous  than  on  a  smooth 


♦  The  mode  of  levelling  higfa^ridged  hmds,  see 
^hO,  iv.,  part  3,  pp.  41iM8a» 


•  Vol.  iv.  part  a.,  p.  413,  I  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing  remarks.  *'  The  utility  of  the  worms  in  the 
drainage  of  land  is  unquestionable ;  for  it  loosens 
the  soil  by  its  boring  operations :  the  bores  of  the 
worms  alone  upon  some  grass  lands  would  be  suf- 
fident  for  the  infiltration  of  the  water  if  the  draina 
were  laid  a  proper  depth  to  carry  it  off.  I  have 
found  the  worms  bore  quite  as  deep  as  the  main 
drain,  and  some  of  the  bores  were  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.'' 

A  friend  of  mine  notidng  in  a  field  of  old 
pasturage  land  that  the  soil  for  dght  or  ten  inches 
deep  was  free  from  atones,  when  in  the  fields  adjoin- 
ing under  tillage  thev  were  mixed  with  the  soil  to 
the  surface,  concluded  the  cause  to  be  that  the 
worms,  by  bringing  up  the  soil  continually  to  the 
top,  the  stones  gradually  recede  from  the  surface : 
in  this  opinion  I  fully  concur;  andif  correct,  itproves 
not  only  that  the  worms  are  great  asaiatante  in 
drainage,  but  also  in  fertilising,  by  increasing  the 
•urfiuesoiL 
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surface :  the  clods,  therefore,  not  only  themselves 
oii'er  a  resistance  to  the  water  flowing  over  the  sur- 
face, but  the  greater  number  of  worm-borings 
under  them  facilitate  its  infiltration  or  percolation 
to  the  fissures  of  the  subsoil  and  drains. 

The  greatest  natural  hindrances  to  the  infiltration 
of  rain  are  steep  falls  or  undulations ;  and  these, 
science  cannot  remove:  but  high-ridged  lands, 
which  considerably  augment  the  evil  in  such  loca- 
lities, and  also  produce  undulations  on  land  other- 
wise comparatively  horizontal,  can  and  must  be 
removed  before  anything  like  good  drainage  can  be 
effected.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  land  with 
steep  falls  will  never  be  perfectly  drained  by  the 
agency  of  under-drains  and  the  ordinary  acts  of 
cultivation. 

Heavy  falls  of  rain  (particularly  when  there  is 
little  or  no  evaporation)  upon  day  soils,  which 
crumble  rapidly  from  atmospheric  changes,  or  have 
been  pulverized  by  artificial  means,  soon  choke  or 
fill  the  fissures  on  the  surface ;  and  in  such  cases 
with  a  continuation  of  wet  and  mild  weather,  the 
land,  though  drained  in  the  most  scientific  manner^ 
will  at  times  lie  wet,  particularly  if  on  growing 
wheat,  or  fallows. 

In  shallow  dnuned  lands,  waters  lying  in  the  fis- 
sures below  the  drains,  and  rising  by  capillary  at- 
traction, expand  the  surface  and  subsoil ;  and  so, 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  fissures,  cause  them 
more  rapidly  to  choke  than  on  land  which  is  drained 
at  a  greater  depth. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  acts  of  cultivation  on  clay 
soils  in  wet  weather,  when  there  b  but  httle  evapo- 
ration. Such  a  system  (if  heavy  rains  follow)  must 
cause  the  land  to  lie  wet ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  most  scientific  system  of  drainage 
will  render  superfluous  that  care  and  attention,  to 
which  the  cultivation  of  such  soils  has  been  carried 
on ;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  high  ridges  and 
open  furrows,  the  same  precaution  should  be  used 
as  previous  to  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

Open  furrows  which  act  as  channels  to  carry  off 
water  from  land  not  under-drained,  and  which  are 
there  indispensable,  are  upon  under-drained  land 
a  great  evil ;  the  principle  of  under-draining  being 
that  rain  shall  infiltrate  as  it  falls,  and  every  means 
should  be  adopted  by  levelling  or  filling  the  furrows 
on  fallow  lands  with  clods,  to  prevent  the  water 
running  down.  The  furrows  not  only  carry  down 
a  great  deal  of  soil,  but  the  water  in  its  course  is 
drawn  by  capillary  attraction  from  each  side  of 
them,  and  thus  the  land  Ues  wet. 

At  the  commencement  of  winter,  as  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  clay  lands,  lying  with  numerous  clods 
on  the  surface,  and  a  deep  open  tilth,  are  in  the 
best  state  for  infiltrating  water;  therefore,  pulveri- 

ig  or  rolling  them  is  at  that  season  most  injurious. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  trampling  with  sheep ;  for 
by  whatever  means  the  surfiice  of  clay  soils  is  made 
smooth  and  close,  should  the  weather  be  un&vour- 
able  it  will,  in  the  winter,  lie  wet. 

The  very  tenacious  clays  are  not  so  difficult  for 
the  agriculturist  to  keep  in  a. satisfactory  state,  as 
where  the  soil  is  an  admixture  of  clay  and  fine  sand, 
&c.,  which  falls  orjpulverizes  without  the  action  of 
frost,  simply  from  the  changes  of  dryness  and  wet. 
Such  soils  generally  run  together  on  the  surface 
during  heavy  rains,  and  thus  present  no  obstuction 
to  the  water  flowing  over,  particularly  if  the  land 
has  a  considerable  fall. 

Rain  will  generally  percolate  day  soils  upon 
which  seeds  are  growing  after  corn,  if  thesuriaceis 
free  from  open  furrows,  and  the  trampling  of  sheep 
in  wet  weather ;  and  even  should  the  undulations 
be  considerable,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  plants 
of  the  seeds  will  prevent  the  water  under  ordinary 
circumstances  from  flowing  over ;  and  where  it  does, 
as  but  httle  sediment*  is  carried  with  it,  it  soon 
disappears. 

I  have  observed  fidds  drained,  and  in  every  re« 
spect  the  same,  except  the  different  crops  upon  theoi 
will,  in  the  state  of  their  drainage,  vary  considera- 
bly. Fields  which  are  in  clover  or  other  seeds  will 
generally,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  lie  the 
driest. 

Lands  with  a  very  steep  fall,  umder-drain  and  cul* 
tivate  upon  the  most  scientific  principles,  the  water 
will  at  times  flow  over  to  a  considerable  extent.  I 
do  suggest  (strongly  as  I  am  opposed  to  open  fiir- 
rows  under  ordinary  cultivation)  whether  an  opeu 
gutter  or  deep  furrow  made  obhqudy  across  the 
slope  or  fall,  so  as  to  catch  the  water  before  it  accu- 
mulates to  such  an  extent  as  to  wash  down  the  soili 
would  not  be  beneficial;  for  I  have  observed  upon 
the  Bagshot  sand  district  in  Surrey,  early  in  the  month 
of  November  last,  in  a  fidd  on  Black  Bushes  farm 
(the  soil  being  a  light  sandy  loam,  with  large  ^ts, 
lying  upon  gravd,  and  the  gravd  upon  the 
white  sand,  with  a  fall  on  the  sur&ce  of  only  1  in 
100,  and  several  feet  above  the  outfall)  the  water 
flowed  very  much  down  the  furrows,  and  washed 
the  fine  soil  to  the  lower  parts,  where  the  sheep  had 
fed  off  the  turnips ;  but  where  the  turnips  had  not 
been  fed,  the  rain  infiltrated  as  it  fell :  I  consider 
it  would  be  beneficial,  even  upon  such  light  soils,  to 
cultivate  at  times  across  the  fall;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  process  going  on,  though  dow,  will  gradually 


♦  The  sediment  washed  down  the  furrows  on 
day  soils,  as  shown  in  my  observation8*on  drainage, 
vol.  iv.,  part  2,  is  most  impervious  to  infiltration,  as 
a  much  Wer  quantity  of  water  than  the  rain  which 
falls  would  filter  through  the  soil  as  clear  water; 
for  even  upon  roads  it  is  not  so  much  the  hardness 
of  the  surface,  as  the  sediment  which  is  washed  into 
the  crevices  and  low  parts,  ^prevents  infiltration. 
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the  fertility  <^  the  lower^  at  the  expense 

of  that  iHiich  is  now  the  poorest—the  higher  parts. 

Having  as  briefly  as  possible  considered  the  re- 

ittire  position  of  Uie  drainers  and  cnltiyators  of 


conclusion  to  observe,  that  upon  the  acts  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  a  great  degree,  roust  depend  whether  the 
surface  drainage  in  wet  and  unfavourable  seasons 
be  in  a  state  as  satisfactory  as  the  circumstances  of 


imdnhting  tenacious  clay  soils,  or  those  containing '  the  soil,  &c.,  &c.,  will  admit. 

an  admixture  of  clay  and  fine  sand,  I  have  only  in  >      Godnumchester,  Huntingdonshire,  May  Ist,  1848. 


MANURE-ITS    GENERAL  AND    PARTICULAR    APPLICATION. 

BT  J.   TOWERS,   MEMBER  OP  ROYAL   SOCIETIES   OF  AGRICULTURE   AND    HORTICULTURE. 


Id  the  recent  aitide  on  earths,  I  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  theory  pro- 
onlgated  about  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Newman, 
wfaflnin  the  writer  endeavoured  to  prove  by  induc- 
tioiiof  fiu^ts,  that  pure  simple  earths  ought  to  be 
eoD»dered  as  forming  the  medium  whereby  (with- 
out deriving  one  particle  of  food  from  it)  the  roots 
of  every  plant  became  supported  in  their  proper 
poiitioD,  and  were  enabled  to  ramify  m  search  of 
ibod. 

Were  it  possible  to  find  any  real  loam  or  com- 
poond  earth  wliolly  void  of  any  vestige  of  a  fibre, 
or  other  oiganic  decomposable  matter,  I  could  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  the  assumed  position ;  because 
it  it  an  undoubted  truth,  that  neither  pure  sand, 
alamma,  chalk,  nor  the  small  quantity  of  per-oxide 
of  iron  which  is  always  present  as  the  colouring 
mitter  of  loams,  is  soluble  in  water.  But  a  theory, 
hovever  fundamentally  correct,  may  be  carried  too 
£ur  by  the  seal  of  its  advocate ;  and  thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  asserUon  that  any  barren 
md, "  every  common  and  heath  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  crop  of  wheat  at  the  will  of  the  cultiva- 
tor," tends  rather  to  startle  than  convince.  Sandy 
beith  soil,  and  a  soil  nearly  all  sterile  sand,  are  ap- 
propriate severally  to  the  growth  and  perfecting  of 
lieiths  and  the  purple  sand- wort ;  but  for  the  crops 
of  the  (arm,  texture  and  c6nsistency  are  indispen- 
aUy  required.  To  do  Mr.  Newman  justice,  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  to  render  any  soil  whatever 
productive,  he  himself  requires  that  plants  be  sup- 
pGed  with  food  which  is  suitable  to  the  constitution 
and  wants  of  each.  But  then,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
cofer  such  food  ?  how,  when,  and  where  to  apply  it 
ttbt&f^yi  Organic  analysis  alone  can  furnish  the 
sntwer ;  and  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  unfortunately  with  varying  and  discre- 
pant results ;  proving  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
different  loodities  has  variously  afifected  the  several 
plants  which  have  grown  in  it.  Had  such  analytic 
"questions"  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
been  more  unifom  in  their  *'  answers,"  it  would  be 
equally  desirable  and  instructive  to  collect  in  a  ta- 
bular form  the  items  of  the  several  processes  of 


eminent  chemists  ;  for  thus,  the  practical  cultivator 
might  be  enabled  to  manure  his  land  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  individual  crop  which  be 
intended  to  propagate.  But,  as  the  case  yet  stands, 
we  must  be  content  to  wait  '*  en  attendant"  as  the 
French  say.  Let  us  examine  general  principles, 
and  for  the  present  endeavour  to  determine  what 
manure  is,  and  by  what  means  it  becomes  the  food 
of  plants. 

To  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  I  think,  we  may  refer 
for  the  first  disclosure  of  the  great  fact  that  not  a 
particle,  the  minutest  atom  of  matter  discoverable 
to  the  eye,  can  enter  the  roots  of  any  plant.  Oiir 
great  chemist  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  im- 
palpable charcoal  obtained  by  washing  from  gun- 
powder could  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  an  herba- 
ceous plant  long  immersed  and  growing  in  water 
tinged  with  such  charcoal.  Many  able  writers  have 
advocated  the  principle  so  laid  down ;  and  I  venture 
to  assert,  from  decisive  experiments,  that  coloured 
fluids,  such  as  the  clear,  brown  drainage  of  a  dung- 
hill, infusion  of  logwood,  diluted  ink,  &c.,  &c.,  will 
produce  no  change  of  tint  in  the  sap  or  juices  of  any 
plant  immersed  in  them,  roots  entire,  so  long  as  the 
plant  shall  live^  provided  that  those  roots  have  re- 
ceived no  wound.  If,  however,  a  twig  or  cutting 
be  introduced,  the  colouring  matter  will  pass 
through  the  tissue,  and  tinge  the  same,  even  through 
the  larger  veins  of  the  leaves!  Thus  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  great  leading  fact  is  fully  estab- 
lished. 

By  the  term  manure,  we  understand  any  sub- 
stance, mineral  or  organic,  which  is  susceptible  of 
change  or  decomposition,  by  the  disturbing  agency 
of  the  living  principle  of  plants,  chiefly — and  also, 
though  more  slowly,  in  the  soil  itself,  by  ground- 
moisture  and  heat.  Texture  becomes  the  primary 
consideration.  Arable  land,  t.  e.,  a  good  loam,  if  it 
deserves  the  name,  mustbe  sufliciently  firm  and  con- 
sistent to  support  the  roots  of  plants.  If  by  nature  it 
is  so,  welland  good;  if  not,  whether  it  be  a  sharp  glary 
sand,  or  a  stiff  and  binding  clay,  it  must  be  melio- 
rated by  art ;  and  so  far,  we  cede  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Newman.     If  substances  be  ap- 
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plied  ai  meliorators  (amendmenU  of  French  agricul- 
ture) it  will  be  proper  to  clasi  them  under  two  die- 
tinct  heads  :^ 

First,  those  which  are  but  partially  soluble,  yet 
act  chemically,  and  affect  texture  after  their  primary 
action  has  ceased. 

Secondly,  those  which,  being  entirely  decompo- 
sable, act  progressively  as  manures,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term. 

Want  of  space  will  now  restrict  the  enquiry  to  the 
first  of  these  only.  If  a  natural  loam  so  abound  in 
carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  as  to  bits  freely  with  a 
white  frothy  heading  on  the  application  of  muriatic 
add,  lime  in  any  form  will  rarely  be  required, 
until  by  long  tillage  Tegetable  matter  supera- 
bounds.  At  this  point  I  think  it  advantageous  to 
investigate  rather  closely  the  theory  of  liming;  as 
that  has  been,  and  is,  very  much  mistaken. 

The  properties  of  quicklime  as  generally  under- 
stood may  thus  be  curiously  detailed :  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  attracts  carbonic  acid ;  thus 
acting  moat  powerfully  in  softening  hard  water. 
Being  an  alkaline  earth  it  neutralises  acids,  and 
forms  pecuUar  compounds  with  sundry  acids  within 
the  body  of  the  soil.  It  acts  as  a  specific  meliora- 
tor  in  reclaiming  turbaries  on  peat-bogs,  which, 
abounding  with  tannic  acid,  are  thereby  rendered 
effete,  and  incapable  of  supporting  any  agricultural 
crop.  These  essential  qualities  appear  to  be  estab- 
lished beyond  question  or  doubt.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  hope  the  inquiring  reader  will  hesitate  be- 
fore he  adopts  the  theory  propounded  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  are  copied  from  a  well-written  ar- 
ticle on  manure  :— 

"  Lime  newly  burnt  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
all  organic  matter,  which  it  bums  or  dissolves  by 
taking  from  it  (attracting) '  a  portion  of  the  water 
and  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains.  On  hu- 
mus, which  is  the  result  of  animal  and  vegetable 
decay  in  the  earth,  it  has  a  peculiar  effect ;  render- 
ing it  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  fit  to  enter  the 
minute  fibres  of  plants.'  ** 

Here  is  the  great  mistake  which  many  have  fallen 
into,  by  not  experimentally  appreciating  the  indi- 
vidual action  of  the  allcalies  upon  the  several  acids 
(if  the  term  be  strictly  chemical)  that  are  contained 
in  perfected  humus.  If  that  substance  or  its  repre- 
sentative, the  black  remains  of  an  old  dunghill,  be 
treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
dark  porter-coloured  liquor  will  be  produced,  which 
is  called  humate  of  soda.  If  caustic  ammonia  be 
substituted  for  soda,  the  ulmic  acid  is  extracted, 
and  the  result  is  ulmate  of  ammonia.    Again,  if 


caustic  potash  in  lolutioa  ha  applied  after  (he  pre- 
viona  action  of  aoda,  the  otherwise  insoluble  poitioa 
of  neutrahzing  mattar  will  oombbe  with  thii  alkali, 
and  produco  humate  of  potassa.  Thus  far  may  be 
traced  the  specific  actions  of  the  three  true  ilkdiei. 
But  if,  in  liauof  ths8e»  eaoatic  hot'lime  be  appealed 
to  in  any  way,  whether  in  boiling  water,  or  as  the 
strongest  clear  solution  of  lime  in  distilled  water, 
it  will  be  found  that  no  brown  colour  can  be  ex- 
tracted, the  whole  of  the  neutralizing  principles 
becoming  fixed,  and  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
the  lime.  As  a  proof,  let  any  one  of  the  threo  alka- 
line solutions  be  tested  by  strong  hme-water,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  brown  colour  is  discharged, 
and  deposited  in  the  form  of  dingy  gray  flocks. 

lime  is  therefore  Uie  specific  antidote  of  redun- 
dant humus,  end  fixes  its  acidifying  constituents  in 
the  condition  of  a  humate  and  ulmate  of  lime,  slow 
in  decomposition,  and  scarcely  if  at  all  soluble.  It 
also  attracts  the  humic  matter  from  all  those  alka- 
lies in  which  it  is  perfectly  and  readily  soluble :  and 
thus  we  discover  the  rationale  of  the  nalioratlng 
power  which  it  exerts,  when  duly  applied  to  inert 
peat-bogs,  and  to  over-rich  garden  moold,  glutted 
with  decayed  manure. 

To  Mr.  Rowlandson,  of  Liverpool,  we  are,  I  be- 
lieve, indebted  for  the  promulgation  of  this  most 
important  chemical  fiict,  which  I  felt  it  a  doty  ri- 
gidly to  bring  to  the  proof,  and  then  to  render  more 
public  by  every  means  in  my  power,  not  excepting; 
a  written  communication  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  profuse**  limings"  described  in  Sir  J  ohn  Sin- 
ckir's  '*  Code,'*  are  in  part  so  interpreted,  though 
the  specific  action  of  lime  was  not  suspected  by  that 
writer.    Peat  land,  it  is  true,  is  deficient  in  calca-       | 
reous  earth,  and  therefore  peculiarly  claims  its  in-       | 
trodnction  as  an  *'  amendment*' : —  j 

'* Caustic  lime,"  we  are  told,  "unites  with  the 
half-decomposed  fibres  of  vegetable  matter,  sueh  as 
straw,  heath,  and  the  like :  it  helps  their  decompo- 
sition, and  accelerates  it.  By  its  means,  the  dead 
fibres  of  vegetable  roots,  which  remain  In  the  earth 
when  the  plant  is  removed,  become  soluble;  and 
their  dements,  entering  into  new  combhiatioas, 
supply  the  materials  for  the  various  vegetables 
which  are  produced.  80  long  as  there  is  a  store  of 
organic  matter  or  .humus  in  the  soil,  lime  will  be  an 
excellent  manure."  Let  the  agriculturist  practically 
apply  Mr.  Rowlandson's  verified  theory  to  these  ac- 
knowledge fact  4,  and  the  action  of  lime  will  then  he 
rendered  philosophically  intelligible. 
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THE    SULPHATE    OF    AMMONIA    AS    A    FERTILIZER, 

BY   CUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 


The  sidto  of  ammonia  have  hardly  had  that  careful 
attention  paid  to  them  as  fertilizom,  that  their  readi- 
ness of  applieationy  and  other  (food  qualities  deserve. 
And  yet,  wlua  the  hnoBir,  who  is  lar|(ely  using 
gnano,  refleeU  that  it  is  to  thtte  saltsof  emmonia  that 
Uw  heet  samples  of  the  Sooth  Amerifian  manure  owe 
their  chief  valae,  he  might  reasonably  be  incited 
to  experimentaliiB  npon  those  salts,  which  also 
hasing  ammonia  for  their  bass,  have  been  long 
mannfiMtored  in  this  eonatry,  and  are  perhape  the 
cfaaapeet  toppdressings  Uiat  ean,  on  many  soils,  he 
emphiyed.  Of  these  salts,  the  sulphate,  as  themoet 
reasonable,  and  as  being  a  fixed  salt  (not  volatile 
like  the  carbonate  of  ammonia),  wiU  always,  it  is 
probable,  obtam  the  fanner's  preference ;  and  it  is 
to  this  salt  that  my  remarks  wiU  chiefly  be  restricted 
in  this  paper.  In  some  late  researches  of  Dr.  An- 
derson, of  Edinburgh,  upon  the  causes  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  clover  plant  {'Drans,  High,  Soc,  1850, 
p.  206)  he  remarks : — 

"  Experience  here  has,  I  believe,  led  the  farmers 
to  the  conclusion  that  lime  alone  has  no  eflfect  on  the 
clover  crop;  on  the  other  hand  I  learn  from  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Criaglochart,  that  a  decided  improvement  has  been 
observed  since  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  has 
become  common  In  this  di3trict.  I  should  have 
considerable  confidence  in  recommending  to  the 
occupier  of  land  which  has  become '  clover  sick'  the 
trial  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  top-dressing  early 
in  the  spring.  It  hss  been  long  maintained  that 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  such  soils  is  an 
excellent  restorer  of  t^eir  exhausted  power ;  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  wb$n 
decomposed  by  the  lime,  which  ^  £»rtile  soils  con- 
tain, may  in  some  way  or  other  form  sulphate  of 
lime,  in  a  uMPner  more  readily  assimilated  by  the 
clover  plant,  than  when  present^  ^  it  in  tl^  form 
of  gypsum.  It  is  by  following  pp  such  hints  that 
many  a  valuable  sgricultural  discovery  has  been 
made;  and  althou^  it  is  always  higUy  desirable 
to  understand  the  chemistry  of  our  oper^tionSy  yet, 
amid  the  mystical  operations  of  nature  we  need 
hardly  feel  surpiised  if  many  usefnl  diseoveries 
have  been  nide  to  whiet^  their  si»thors  were  not  led 
by  any  ehemical  eoi9cI||siM8  or  analogical  reason- 
ing. Aa  mUmfse  of  ^ie  is  found  in  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Anderson*  to  which  I  have  alluded  $  for  there 
is  fmrntshed  a  detsil  of  some  very  remarkably  good 
effects  upon  the  gniwth  of  plover  by  a  ''  ^ind  of 
shale"  in  jiMdi(CfBigb)cb«fl»  a^d  «}sp  by  tho 


ashes  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  waste  small 
ooals  of  a  Newcastle  coal-pit.  The  professor,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper,  suggests  the  trial  of  the 
following  substances,  as  a  remedy  for  that  failure 
of  clover  of  which  most  farmers  are  so  well  aware, 
The  season,  hi  us  not  forget,  it  is  now  approaching 
when  these  may  be  best  applied  :^    Per  Acre. 

lbs. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 9% 

"    ■■  ' lime  (gypsum)  •,     17D 

potash..., ,     174 

goda  (Glauber 

salt) 332 

— — -  magnesia  (Epsom 

salt) 248 

Sulphuric  acid    98 

Saltpetre » 202 

Common  salt  ^ ,...,.« 107 

Chloride  pf  potassium   149 

I  had  occasion  to  allude,  not  long  since,  (BelFs 
Mmimger)  to  the  remarks  upon  the  salts  of  ammo-i 
nia  of  Professor  Jf.  F.  Johnston,  in  his  valnabk 
work,  entitled  '^  Experimental  Agriculture,"  a  sec* 
tion  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Jour^ 
^  AgnaUiwe,  1849.  p.  83).  He  there  traces  as 
dearly  as  our  present  limited  knowledge  will  allow 
the  varied  action  of  the  salts  of  ammonia ;  and 
amongst  other  uses,^alludes  to  their  property  of  sup« 
plying  nitrogen  (an  element,  he  well  remarks,  very 
necessary  to  the  growing  plant)  in  a  form  which  is 
inunediately  available  for  the  production  of  those 
nitrogenous  compounds,  which  not  only  form  an 
important  part  of  the  substance  of  the  plant,  but 
appear  also  to  preside  over  those  chemical  changes 
constantly  taking  place  in  its  sap,  and  upon  which 
the  health  and  rapidity  of  its  growth  depend.  They 
are  all  either  the  producers  of,  or  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of,  numerous  chemical  changes  in 
the  sap.  These  changes  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
understood,  but  we  know  that  they  take  place,  and 
that  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  tliem.  None  of  the  sub* 
stances,  indeed,  that  we  have  it  in  our  (lower  to  ap- 
ply to  growing  plants,  is  capable  of  undergoing 
more  varied  transmutations  than  ammonia.  Such 
transmutations  it  not  only  itself  undergoes  in  the 
interior  of  plants,  but,  in  so  changing,  it  causes,  or 
is  accompanied  by,  similar  chemical  changes  in 
other  substances  dso,  without  which  constant  and 
varied  metamorphoses  the  healtliy  growth  of  plants 
could  not  proceed.    In  all  trials  with  artificial  ma- 
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nures,  the  primary  object  is  the  expense,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  probable  return  to  be  ex- 
pected. This  is  not  always  regarded  so  carefully 
as  it  ought,  and  hence  many  an  experiment,  which 
would  have  l)een  otherwise  valuable,  is  rendered 
nearly  useless ;  of  such  a  kind  was  a  trial  made 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  Barton,  of  Emsworth,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  allude.  In  the  first  place 
the  purity  of  the  salt  employed,  and  its  price,  is  an 
essential  object.  Now  these  salts  are  thus  described, 
and  their  prices  given  in  the  Farmer*s  Almanac^  p. 
93 : — "I'hey  in  general  produce  excellent  fertilizmg 
results  upon  vegetation.  Their  effect,  however,  is 
only  for  one  crop.  In  these  salts  it  is  in  the  am- 
monia that  their  fertilizing  power  is  contained.  Am- 
monia is  composed  of — ^hydrogen,  74  per  cent. ; 
azote  or  nitrogen,  26  per  cent.  The  following  is 
the  composition  of  its  chief  salts : — 

Acid.  Ammonia.  Water.  Per  cwt. 

Sulphate      54.66  14.24  31.1  15s.  to  168. 

Carbonate  45.00  43.00  12.0  66s. 

Muriate      49.55  319,5  18.5  24s. 

If  the  muriate  of  ammonia  was  as  beneficial  in  its 
action  upon  plants  as  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it 
would  be,  as  containing]the  larger  portion  of  ammo- 
nia, the  cheapest  in  the  list;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  for  the  reasons  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded  the  sulphate  will  be  commonly,  I  think,  pre- 
ferred by  the  farmer.  To  this  salt,  therefore,  my 
attention  will  be  chiefly  directed  in  this  paper.  The 
trials  of  Mr.  John  Barton  are  fairly  and  practically 
described  by  their  author.  He  was  searchmg  for 
information,  and  uses  the  language  of  a  seeker  after 
truth  when  he  tells  us  {Jour.  R.  A,  S,,  vol.  y.,  p. 
601) — '*  In  a  field  of  six  acres,  consistuig  of  gravel 
of  indifferent  quality,  worth  perhaps  148.  or  158. 
per  acre,  I  sowed  every  other  ridge,  in  the  month 
of  March  last,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  the  whole 
quantity  used  was  5  cwt.  During  the  first  few 
weeks  no  difference  was  visible  in  the  crop ;  but,  as 
the  spring  advanced,  the  blades  on  the  salted  land 
became  considerably  darker  in  colour  and  more 
vigorous  tlian  the  rest.  Just  before  harvest  I 
walked  through  the  field  with  some  agricultural 
friends,  and  we  estimated  the  difference  at  six  or 
eight  bushels  per  acre.  As  such  estimates  are, 
however,  not  to  be  depended  on,  I  marked  off*  two 
spaces  of  20  rods  each,  and  caused  the  produce  to 
be  separately  thrashed.  The  result  is  as  follows : — 
Wheat.  Straw. 

Salted  land    4  bush.  2  gallons.    274  lbs. 

Unsalted         3      „      6      „  232    „ 

This  gives,  per  acre,  in  favour  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia:—  £    s.    d. 

4  bush,  of  wheat,  at  6s 1     4     3 

3  cwt.  of  straw    0     3     0 


1     7:^0 


The  five  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia cost,  including  carriage  from 
Ijondon,  and  expenses £4.  14     7 

This  being  laid  on  three  acres,  gives 
the  cost,  per  acre 1   11     6 

Deduct  difference  of  produce,  as 
above 1     7    0 


Making  a  loss,  per  acre 0    4    6 

Some  experiments  made  in  Scotland,  with  per-* 
haps  more  careful  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  sul* 
phate  of  ammonia,  and  the  other  circumatancea  of  the 
application,  were  attended  witha very  difilerent  result ; 
they  are  collected  together  by  Professor  Johnston. 
First,  then,  as  to  its  use  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat* 
In  1847>  Mr.  Main  applied  it  on  the  Ist  February, 
to  a  portion  of  a  field  of  Taunton  Dean  wheat,  with 
the  following  result,  per  acre,  in  comparison  with 
sulphate  of  soda : —  Gram.    Straw. 

Bush.      Cwt. 

Soil  sUnple 27i        19 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  2  cwt    33^        29 
Sulphate  of  soda,  2  cwt ....     32  2i 

'*  I  have  added,''  remarks  the  professor,  '*  the 
result  of  the  action  of  sulphate  of  soda  for  the  pur- 
pose of  markmg  the  diflference  in  the  eflfects  of  the 
two  sulphates.  Both  largely  increased  the  produce 
of  grain,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent ;  but  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  added  about  five  cwt.  to  the 
produce  of  the  straw.  It  had  the  usual  eflfect  of  the 
salts  of  ammonia  in  promoting  growth  more  than 
mineral  sulphates  are  observed  to  do."  Secondly, 
as  to  the  advantage  of  top-dressmg  oats  with  this 
salt.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  four 
experiments  made  upon  oats,  top-dressed  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  on  different  farms  near  Turriff*,  in 
Aberdeenshire: — 

1.  At  Darra,  after  a  crop  of  turnips,  the  produce 
per  acre  was—  Grain.  Straw.  Chaff*. 

Bush.    Cwt.      Lbs. 

The  soil  simple 57        31         302 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  2  cwt.    59        42        118 
At  Rothie  Brisbane,  after  lea — 

Soil  simple 54^      40        640 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  2  cwt.    86        59        133 
At  Mill  of  Laithers,  after  lea- 
Soil  sunple 43        20        272 

Sulphateofammonia,2cwt.    56        38        412 

At  Lower  Clotbum,  after  lea — 

Soil  simple d5|      20        301 

Sulphate  ofammonia,  2  cwt.    571      34        336 

In  all  these  experiments  except  the  first,  after 
turnips,  the  increase  both  of  straw  and  grain  was 
very  considerable.  The  manure  employed  for  the 
turnip  crop  of  the  previous  year  may  account  for 
the  smaller  increase  in  grain  in  the  first  experiment 
made  at  Darra.  It  will  interest  the  physiologist  to 
observe  how  very  diflferent  the  ti^eighta  of  chaff"  are 
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with  which  the  grain  in  tlje  several  crops  was  co- 
vered. 

Again^  as  regards  experiments  with  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  for  turnips,  few  experiments  have  been 
made  and  recorded.  Mr.  Fleming,  in  1842,  made 
one  upon  yellow  turnips,  to  which  no  farm-yard  ma- 
nure was  added.  The  land  was  trenched  out  of 
grass,  and  must  have  been  in  good  heart,  or  it 
would  not,  unaided,  have  yielded  from  11  to  13  tons 
of  bulbs  per  acre. 

Tons*  Cwt. 

Soil  simple,  1st  plot  produced    11        8 

Soil  simple,  2nd  plot  produced 12       17 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  2  cwt 24      11 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  1  cwt 14      17 

Nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt 27        2 

Rape  dust,  15  cwt    24      11 

"This  experiment,"  continues  Professor  John- 
ston, *'  supposing,  as  the  large  differences  seem  to 
justify  U8  in  doing,  that  the  results  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon*  in  the  absence  of  duplicate  experi- 
ments, is  very  interesting.  In  trenched  land,  it 
aeeros  to  'say  that  substances  containing  nitrogen 
are  likely  to  be  deficient,  and  the  use  of  them, 
therefore,  on  such  land  is  profitable  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  however,  that  the 
increase  of  bulb  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  absolute  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  several  ma- 
nures that  contained  it.  llius  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  added,  and  the  increase  of  bulbs  in  the 
three  cases,  were  as  follows : — 

Nitrogen  Increased 

added  produce 

per  acre,  per  acre. 

Lbs.  Tons.  Cwt. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  cwt.    23.7  14    14 

Nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt 18.6  14      5 

Rapecake,15cwt    72.5  11     14 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  top-dressing  of  hay.  In 
1843  Mf.  Melvin,  at  Ratho,  in  Mid  Lothian,  top- 
dressed  his  grass  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
with  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  8oda«  He  found 
the  yidd  per  acre  of  hay  of  the 

Stones. 
Soil  simple 306 

1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  .  •     396 

2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda 449 

1  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash 405 

ThAhree  following  experiments  were  made  at 
Barrochan  in  1845,  upon  three  different  fields,  the 
first  being  sown  grasses,  the  two  others  old  lea. 
The  yield  of  hay  per  acre  was — 

Sown  Six  Thiity 

grasses,  years  years 

old  lea.  old  lea. 

cwt.  cwt.  cwt. 

Soil  simple 41 J  22i  274 

2  cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia    76^  40  40 

2  cwt  muriate  of  ammonia     J2  48}  38 


"  It  will  appear,"  concludes  the  learned  professor 
whom  I  have  so  often  had  the  pleasure  of  quoting, 
*'  from  the  results  I  have  inserted  in  this  section, 
and  which  are  not  selected  to  prove  any  view  of  my 
own,  but  are  introduced  simply  as  they  have  come 
to  my  hand,  that  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  skilfully 
and  prudently  used,  may,  in  the  hands  of  the 
intelligent  and  enlightened  farmer,  prove  a 
means  of  considerably  augmenting  his  ordi- 
nary profits."  With  these  cautious  and  import- 
ant conclusions  of  the  learned  Professor,  to  whom 
agricultural  chemistry  is  so  deeply  indebted,  I  am 
convinced  my  readers  will  readily  concur.  That 
the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  as  fertilizers  will  gra- 
dually and  steadily  extend,  I  have  littie  reason  to 
doubt,  however  their  employment  may  be  retarded 
by  adverse  circumstances,  which  now  seriously  re- 
tard the  march  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  and 
render  all  science,  all  skiU  unavailing,  and  even 
the  soil  of  England  of  greatly  diminished  value  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation. 


Thb  Phbnombna  of  Domkstig  Lifb.  —  In 
the  last  number  of  this  magazine  we  inserted  an 
article  under  this  head,  purportmg  to  be  a  lecture 
delivered  by  George  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  Welham 
Cottage,  before  the  members  of  the  Retford  Lite* 
rary  and  Scientific  Institution,  and  which  we  copied 
from  the  Derbyshire  Courier,  and  acknowledged  as 
having  taken  it  from  that  paper.  We  have  since 
found  that  the  above  lecture  is  a  verbatim  copy  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  very  valuable  little  work 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman,  entitied  "The 
Phenomena  of  Domestic  life,  by  C.  F.  Gower." 
The  fact  of  our  being  so  much  struck  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  matter  of  this  supposed  lecture  as  to 
give  it  a  place  in  the  Farmer^s  Magazine,  will  afford 
sufficient  evidence  of  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
the  work.  The  regret  we  feel  at  the  circumstance 
of  our  cotemporary,  the  Derbyshire  Courier,  and 
ourselves  being  thus  misled,  can  only  be  exceeded 
by  our  astonishment  that  any  individual  connected 
with  literature  should  be  found  capable  of  thus  sur- 
reptitiously appropriating  to  himself  the  labour;  and 
property  of  another.  Our  object  was  to  diffuse  the 
information  contained  in  the  article  in  question  and 
the  untoward  circumstance  which  has  occurred  may 
enable  us  to  do  so  more  effectually  by  eamestiy  re- 
commending to  the  attention  of  heads  of  families 
"  Gowbr's  Phbnombna  of  Dombstic  Life," 
pubUshed  by  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 
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ON  PLEUROPNEUMONIA  IN  CATTLE— HOW  FAR  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE 
PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  ERGOT  IN  PASTURES. 

Its  P^tuoi^ogy  and  Trbatmknt. 

(Omiinuid.) 

BY    RICHARD    J.   JONES,   CORK«     LATP   OF  WEST   BROMPTON. 


Before  enterinf^  ob  the  conelderation  of  Pteoio* 
pneamonia,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
relative  to  the  organs  implieated  in  that  disease. 

The  word  Plearo^pnenmonia  is  of  Greek  eztrac* 
iXon,  and  signifies,  as  its  nams  implies,  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  lungs  and  plenns.  The  pleura 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  membranous  sac,  en* 
closing  and  reflected  over  the  lungs  and  side  of  the 
chest;  its  uses  are,  the  exhalation  of  a  fluid  from 
the  vessels  on  its  internal  surface,  for  the  purpose 
of  lubricating— if  I  may  so  call  it— the  lungs,  and 
lessening  the  friction  between  them  and  the  ribs 
during  respiration,  and  thereby  facilitating  that 
very  important  process.  The  lungs  are  situated  one 
at  either  side  of  the  chest  internally,  surrounding 
and  separated  by  the  heart :  by  these  the  iiespiraiion 
is  carried  on ;  they  are  attached  at  the  upper  part 
to  the  neck  by  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  to  the 
heart  by  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  pf  {bur  kinds,  deno- 
minated  according  to  their  different  uses— the 
vesicular,  the  va8cular»  the  bronchial,  and  the 
parenchyma.  The  vesicukir  is  composed  of  mi* 
nute  air  cells,  which,  being  constantly  supplied 
with  fresh  portions  of  air,  give  off  to  the  blood  cir- 
culating ainid  them,  by  means  of  the  capillaries,  or 
very  minute  blood-vessels,  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  inspired  air,  and  receive  instead  the  ca>bon 
taken  up  by  it  during  its  course  through  the  body, 
which  is  again  thrown  off  by  expiration,  and  fresh 
portbns  of  oxygen,  so  indispensable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  li£B  and  the  productbns  of  animal  heat, 
are  again  with  each  inspiration  received  into  the 
lungs ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  kind  of  chemical  labora- 
tory, by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  a  process  of  re- 
nofatk^n,  as  it  circulates  through  them.  Tbs 
Vascular  is  composed  of  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  lungs,  which  ramify  upon  th#  air-cells  like  a 
delicate  net-work.  The  bronchia)  is  formed  by 
the  bronchi,  or  large  air-tube#  into  which  the 
trachea  divides,  while  these  again  branch  off  into 
more  minute  ones,  and  at  length  terminate  in  those 
small  air-ceUs  I  have  before  mentioned.  The  spongy 
substance  which  connects  ^  these  together  is 
called  the  parenchyma. 

On  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  proper  action 
of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  health  and  well- 


being  of  the  animal.  Whatever  tends  to  iniamma- 
tion  of  them,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  fol- 
lowed by  derangement  of  the  whole  circulating 
system,  and  vice  versd;  as  all  these  parts  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  one  cannot  be  affected 
without  more  or  less  affecting  the  others,  and  iiidi« 
rectly  every  other  organ  in  the  bodyj  but  theu 
importance  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  reflecting 
that  the  whole  current  of  blood  supplying  the  ays* 
tem,  after  traversing  its  various  part8»  becomes  so 
deteriorated,  and  vitiated  in  quality,  as  W  be  no 
longer  fit  to  sustain  life  in  the  animal.  By  the 
chemical  change  which  it  undergoes  in  passiog 
through  the  lungs,  it  becomes  oxygenated,  or  arte* 
riali^,  and  imbued  with  a  fresh  vivifying  prin* 
ciple;  it  then  passes  into  the  pulmonary  veins, 
and  enters  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  whence  it  is 
again  ejected,  as  from  a  powerful  syringe,  into  ths 
IU>rtai  or  main  artery;  and  from  this  branch  off  a 
number  of  smaller  arteries,  by  which  it  is  distri- 
buted to  every  part  of  the  body,  where  it  carries 
new  life.  Having  performed  which,  and  again  ex- 
hausted itself  of  oxygen,  it  returns  as  before  for  a 
fresh  supply,  again  and  again  to  pursue  the  same 
course. 

In  pleuro-pneumonia  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  are  the  only  organs  engaged,  as  we  rarely 
see  it  without  having  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
pericardium— which  performs  for  the  heart  the 
aame  offices  that  the  pleurBB  do  for  the  lungs— wiH 
be  generally  found  implicated  in  the  mischief,  as 
well  as  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  which  also  assists 
in  respiration ;  in  £ict,  the  entire  contents  of 
the  thoracic  cavity  will  be  discovered  to  be  en- 
gaged to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  generally 
the  liver  also.  When  we  consider  the  very 
important  parts  which  these  organs  are  called 
on  to  perform  in  the  vital  actions  of  every  animal, 
and  that  the  injury  of  any  one  of  them  would  be 
suflieient  to  induce  the  most  fatal  consequences,  vft 
can  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  efiects  prod  need 
by  the  morbid  changes.  The  result  of  disease  of 
so  many  aU-impoitant  organs,  which^  when  un- 
checked by  appropriate  treatment,  rapidly  lapses 
into  that  typhoid  and  adynamic  state,  remarked  as 
the  general  concomitant  of  this  malady,  or  in  (act 
of  any  other  where  the  s^rpns  memliiiuies  are  en- 
gaged to  such  an  eactent  ae  thsy  an  in  this. 
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Haling  sov  giren,  in  a  maoner  as  concise  and 
devoid  of  profiBSsiooal  terma  as  I  could*  some 
gli^bt  idea  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  I  shall 
return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper  -, 
and  I  beg  most  emphatically  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  stock-owners,  that  the  disease  may 
be  combated,  and  successfully,  if  attended  to  in 
proper  timei  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to 
point  out  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  mode  of 
so  doing,  wstrammelled  by  that  mass  of  technical 
language  which  serves  to  puzzle  instead  of  en- 
lightening. The  essays  that  X  have  seen  on  the 
subject  were  either  so  wrapt  up  in  professional 
terms,  as  to  be  all  but  entirely  unintelligible,  ex- 
cept to  tlie  initiated  few ;  or  on  the  other  hand  so 
perfectly  meagre  in  judicious  treatment,  as  to  be 
worse  than  useless;  while  in  some  were  so  msny 
very  6nt  hypothetical  arguments  adduced,  that  in 
vainly  endeavouring  to  unravel  or  follow  them,  we 
forget  what  we  are  seeking  after,  and  get  lost  in  a 
mist  of  theory  and  conjecture  ;  and  finally,  after  a 
good  deal  of  wandering,  find  ourselves  just  at  the 
point  whence  we  set  out  so  long  before,  not  one 
whit  wiser  that  when  we  started, 

Fleoro-paeumonia  is,  then,  as  its  name  implies, 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae ; 
its  attacks  are  particularly  prevalent  during  a  wet 
teoion^  or  at  any  season  on  low-fying  wet  marshy 
pastures,  which  might  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  hot- 
bed of  this  disease,  and  to  which  it  is  principally 
confined.  See  its  effects  on^the  low-lying  lands  of 
Uesse,  where  in  1693  a  similar  pulmonary  disease 
destroyed  all  the  cattle ;  on  examination,  the 
grasses  and  vegetables  were  foimd  to  be  diseased ; 
also  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Hungary.  And  in 
1713,  Italy  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  much  the 
same  kind;  it  was  particularly  fatal  in  the  low- 
lands and  in  the  marshes  surrounding  Rome.  By 
this,  as  well  as  another  species  of  epidemic  raging 
at  the  same  time,  of  wliich  the  symptoms  were, 
maU^aut  dysentery,  tumours,  ulcers,  and  gan- 
gremms  affections  qf  the  limbs,  nearly  40,000  head 
of  cattle  were  destroyed :  there,  too,  the  grasses 
were  found  in  a  diseased  condition,  affording  strong 
presmnptive  pro<if  that  ergot  had  more  than  a  share 
»  producing  the  fatality.  In  an  extract  from  a 
letter  by  W.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Paiswick,  Gbucester- 
shire,  which  I  accidentally  saw  a  few  days  since 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  May,  1843,  we  find  the 
following : — 

"  Sir,— Perceiving  among  the  queries  abont  the 
epidemic  none  specuUy  directed  to  the  possible 
influence  (f  impure  food,  such  sa  mildewed  turnips 
or  grass,  smutty  straw,  or  mouldy  hay,  I  am  m- 
doced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Veterinary  Com- 
niittee  to  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  symptoms  to 
thorn  eawstd  by  ergoi  of  rye,  sts  notioed  by  Pro- 
/tasor  Hsnehw  on  ths  dmaeee  qf  wheat.    The 


ulcers  on  the  feet  and  tongue  being  common  to 
both,  and  the  feet  sloughing  off  in  one  case,  and 
the  hoofs  in  the  other,  are  coincidences  leading  to 
the  suspicion  of  similarity  of  cause,  We  have  also 
the  general  prevalence  during  the  last  two  years,  in 
many  parts  of  the  countrv,  of  mildew  in  its 
sfivanAL  VARiXTXsa,  witn  the  large  quantities  of 
damaged  hay,  straw,  and  grain— fsicU  to  be  traced 
to  the  extraordinary  wet  summer  of  1839." 

Now  be  it  remembered,  that  at  the  time  this  let- 
ter was  written,  the  discovery  of  ergot  among 
grasses  was  not  known  in  this  country,  or  at  least 
was  not  generally  known ;  so  that  this  gentleman, 
not  being  aware  of  the  circumstance,  is  yet  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  such  appearances  presenting 
themselves  in  animals  which  were  never  fed  on  rye; 
but  the  great  similarity  of  the  disease  with  that  oc«- 
cnrring  in  the  human  being,  as  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Henslow,  strikes  him,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  account  for  it  as  well  as  he  could;  had  he 
known  that  ergot  had  been  discovered  in  pasture 
grasses,  it  would  be  easy  enough.  He  then  attri- 
butes to  the  effects  of  **  mildew,  smutty  straw, 
mouldy  hay,  and  damaged  grasses*'  the  occurrence 
of  this  disease ;  but  in  another  part  he  quite  un- 
consciously points  to  it  as  "  mildew  in  its  several 
varieties,"  as  one  of  which  ergot  was  erroneously 
considered  to  be,  until  attention  was  more  directly 
called  to  this  singular  production.  Where  there  is 
the  slightest  tendency  to  inflammatory  afll'ections  of 
whatever  kind,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ergot  serves 
to  excite  what  may  otbermse  lie  dormant  or  pass 
away.  We  know  that  particular  classes  of  medi- 
cines produce  particular  eflfbcts,  though  why  or 
how  they  do  so  is  still  matter  of  physiological  argu- 
ment, and  not  easily  accounted  for ;  for  instance, 
digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  medicines  of  that 
class,  lower  the  action  of  the  heart ;  opium  and  its 
preparations  possess  narcotic  properties;  bella- 
donna causes  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  dilate ;  mer- 
cury acts  on  the  glandular  system ;  and  is  it  too 
much  to  suppose  that  ergot  may  also  possess  some 
peculiar  property  of  its  own,  which  time  and  expe- 
riment can  alone  discover,  of  predisposing  to  in- 
flammatory affections  of  .the  lungs,  &c.  kci  or 
might  it  not  effect  some  chemical  change  in  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  ?  Gaspard,  in  a  series  of 
experiments,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  effects  of  different  medictqes  mix#d  with  the 
blood,  states  of  the  eigot  :•— 

'Mi  oz.  of  concentrated  decoction  of  ergot  was 
injected  into  the  Jugular  vein  of  a  Aoc,  Soon  after- 
wards the  folloinng  symptoms  made  their  appear- 
ance s  loss  of  appetite,  general  uneasiness,  plaintive 
cii8S«  debilitated  walk,  evident  dragi^ng  of  the  pos- 
terior extremities,  then  painful  vomiting,  and  some 
hours  afterwards  difficult  breathing,  with  feverish 
pulse.  Next  day,  had  scarcely  recovered,  when  a 
fresli  injection  was  followed  by  great  puhnonary 
embarrassment,  renewed  difficulty  of  breathing,  loss 
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of  power  of  walking  or  standing,  stupor,  inter- 
mingled by  cries  and  painful  struggles ;  continual 
suffering  for  nine  hours,  then  bihous  vomiting; 
lastly,  niccough  and  death,  thirty  hours  after  the 
first  injection.  On  examination  after  death,  the 
Jungs  were  found  studded  with  small  round  hlach 
patches,  gangrenous  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  two 
black  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomacn.'' 

The  action  of  ergot  is,  indisputably,  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  through  the  circulation;  therefore  the 
organs  which  are  most  highly  supplied  with  nerves 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  affected.    In  my 
last  article  I  assigned  as  a  reason  for  its  action  on 
the  womb,  the  "  highly  nervous  structure  of  that 
organ,"  and  its  being  more  particularly  susceptible 
when  pregnant ;  the  lungs  are  also  well  supplied 
with  nerves,  and  rank  next.    Where  the  effects  of 
the  ergot,  in  the  case  of  the  dog  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  had  such  a  marked  tendency  to  thelungs, 
as  to  cause— through    the  circulation—- gangrene 
of  those  organs  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  hours 
from  its  first  administration,  would  it  not  be  more 
likely  to  produce  similar  effects,  though  in  a  more 
gradual  manner,  by  its  continued  use  in  grasses,  or 
any  other  food  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be ;  and 
that  a  tendency  to  disease  being  thus  set  up,  abor- 
tion and  pleuro-pneumonia  would  follow  as  a  na- 
tural result  ?    The  post  mortem  appearances,  on 
examination  of  a  cow  which  has  died  in  the  very 
advanced  stage  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  bear  a  strong 
analogy  to  those  I  have  quoted  of  the  dog ;  the  lungs 
being  generally  found  studded  with  similar  black  gau" 
grenous  patches,  with  engoi^ement  of  their  tissues, 
and  soft  to  the  touch  ;  friable,  with  a  quantity  of  mu- 
cus, pus,  and  blood  distributed  through  their  sub- 
stances ;  these  additional  appearances  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  more  gradual  development  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  cow,  and  the  greater  length  of  time 
which  the  animal  has  lived  under  it.    The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  in  general  found  to 
partake  somewhat  in  it,  as  similar  black  patches 
will  most  probably  be  found  here  and  there  through 
its  extent.    From  what  apparently  trifling  causes 
diseases  sometimes  arise,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following,  taken  from  an  article  on  the  Distemper 
in  Cattle,  by  Mr.  John  Relph : — 

*'  A  very  instructive  history  of  a  disease  that 
occurred  among  sheep  in  the  environs  of  Pesth,  in 
Hungary,  is  given  by  Raspail,  in  the  9th  vol.  Med, 
Times,  p.  158 :  the  disease  attacked  the  flocks  at 
pasture,  and  set  at  nought  the  attempts  of  veteri- 
nary surgeons  and  learned  commissions  to  discover 
its  nature  and  impede  its  progress,  until  at  length 
it  was  found  to  be  of  mechanical  oriffin ;  the  spi- 
cuLae  of  a  plant  that  abounded  in  the  U>csdity  pene- 
trated the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  produced  exten- 
sive and  complicated  constitutional  derangement 
and  death." 


If  we  look  closely  into  the  history  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia since    its   first  appearance,  we  shall 
find,    where   it  occurs  during  dry  weather,   or 
among    stall-fed    cattle — and    in  these  it  is  far 
less  poignant,  be  it  remembered,  than  in  cattle 
at  pasture — that  the   preceding  season  has  been 
''extraordinarily  wet"   (as   remarked   before,  in 
the    extract  from    Mr.  Wyatt's   letter),  or  that 
the  cattle  have  been  previously  pastured  on  such 
lands  as  I  have  described;  and  if  fed  on  hay, 
the  produce  perhaps  of  the  previous  wet  season, 
and  in  all  probability  rank  and  coarse,  such  as  is 
usually  grown  on  marshy  land,  on  examination 
among  the  seeds,  we  may  perhaps  discover  a  num- 
ber of  small  black-looking  grains,  curved,  bearinf^ 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  excrement  of  mice,  for 
which  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken ;  thii 
is  ergot,  as  it  is  found  in  grasses.    It  appears  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  disease  should  very  often 
break  out  under  treatment  and  feeding,  which 
seems  the  least  likely  for  its  development,  when  in 
fact  the  cattle  have  been  long  since  removed  from 
such  pastures  as  would  be  considered  likely  to 
promote  it ;  but  we  must  recoUect  that  the  germs 
of  the  disease  may  have  been  implanted  weeks,  nay 
months,  before,  in  the  system,  and  waits  slumber- 
ing as  it  were  for  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
to  spring  forth  into  destructive  activity,  and  all  at 
once  exhibits  itself  in  its  worst  features;   then 
where  it  devastates  whole  flocks,  we  perhaps  assign 
to  the  effects  of  infection  what  we  can  no  otherwise 
account  for.    That  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been,  or 
can  be  transmitted  by  contagion  or  infection,  I 
cannot  readily  believe :  it  has  been  endeavoured  to 
prove  its  contagious  or  infectious  nature  by  ana- 
logy with  cholera  and  fever;  but  the  nature  of 
these  diseases  is  still  a  "  questio  vexata,"  not  one 
whit  more  likely  to  be  decided  than  it  was  years 
ago ;  and  with  regard  to  cholera,  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  in  fiivour  of  non-contagion ;  also  with 
exanthematous,  or  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  fever,  such  as  measles,  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  &c. ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  any  compa- 
rison can  be  instituted  between  such  and  this  dis- 
ease.   Whether  dependent  on  vitiated  food,  at- 
mospheric influence,  or,  in  fact,  whatever  its  exciting 
cause,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  that  cause 
can  equally  produce  many,  where  it  has  already  pro- 
duced one,  and  that  the  animals  subject  to  the 
same  influences  would,    ceteris  paribus,  equally 
suffer.    But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  animals 
possess  a  variety  of  constitutions  as  well  as  men ; 
and  some  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  disease  than  others ;  while  some,  from  even  a 
peculiarity  of  conformation,  such  as  narrow  con- 
tracted chests.  See,  are  more  predisposed  to  it: 
among  these  it  will  be  more  frequently  met  with 
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than  those  of  greater  breadth  of  chest.  The  symp- 
toms and  appearances  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have 
been  so  often  described^  and  are  besides^  I  am 
Sony  to  say,  so  well  understood  from  experience 
by  the  stock-owners  and  farmers  of  this  kingdom, 
that  it  is  almost  superfljious  to  dwell  on  it ;  how* 
ever,  I  shall  say  a  few  words :  its  approaches  are 
more  gradual  than  is  generally  supposed ;  it  first 
begins  with  slight  bronchial  irritation,  which  causes 
the  animal  to  cough  now  and  then,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  to  attract  attention,  the  cowherd  perhaps 
imagining  that  something  may  have  got  into  the 
windpipe  which  causes  the  cough.  This  goes  on 
for  two  or  three  days,  the  cough 'increasing  in  fre- 
quency, until  at  length  attention  is  drawn  to  its 
continuance ;  the  animal  falls  off  somewhat  in  her 
feeding,  but  not  perhaps  until  the  disease  has  made 
some  progress  does  this  excite  remark,  when  she  is 
observed  to  fall  suddenly  off;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  is  it  supposed  that  anything  serious  is  the 
matter;  and  on  closer  observation,  the  breathing 
is  found  shorter,  quicker,  and  more  hurried  than 
usual ;  there  is  an  appearance  of  anxiety  and  general 
uneasiness  about  her,  which  they  are  surprised  at 
not  having  noticed  before ;  the  walk  is  debilitated, 
and  there  is  a  dragging  of  the  hind  quarters,  and 
sometimes  a  degree  of  giddiness  and  vertigo;  she 
makes  but  a  partial  inspiration,  and  the  head  is 
turned  anxiously  towards  the  flanks,  which  are  ob- 
served to  heave  very  much,  as,  to  avoid  the  pain, 
the  breathing  is  partly  carried  on  by  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  disease  in  such  instances  having 
included  the  diaphragm.  On  striking  the  sides  of 
the  chest  with  the  fingers,  the  animal  evinces  symp- 
toms of  great  pain,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  pecu- 
liar "  short  dry  cough ;"  the  breathing  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  laboured  as  the  disease 
advances,  and  as  the  blood  becomes  more  vitiated 
and  poisoned ;  the  carbon,  in  consequence  of  the 
impeded  respiration,  being  no  longer  eliminated 
freely  as  before,  the  blood  being  only  partially  arte- 
rialized,  supplies  an  impoverished  current  to  the 
system.  If  both  lungs  are  much  engaged,  the 
animal  will  not  readily  lie  down,  as  by  its  own 
weight  pressing  on  the  chest  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, it  lessens  the  capacity  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  diminishes  the  space  required  for  respiration, 
and  of  coarse  increases  the  difficulty  of  breathing; 
this  is  what  is  termed  the  congestive  stage ;  the 
pulse  will  be  found  sharp,  quick,  and  wiry,  im- 
parting to  the  finger  that  peculiar  sensation  expe- 
rienced on  pressing  the  vibrating  string  of  a  musi- 
cal instmment ;  -with  this  indication,  and  the  short, 
laboured  breathing,  the  course  is  plain  enough. 

TREATMBNT. 

Bleeding  is  here  called  for,  the  object  of  which  is 
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to  produce  on  the  system  as  great  an  effect  as  pos- 
sible with  as  small  a  loss— how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  in  a 
given  time,  so  much  better  wUl  be  the  effect;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  quicker  ii  Jhws  the  better :  as 
a  small  quantity  taken  quickly  will  be  of  more  ser« 
vice  than  a  much  greater  taken  slowly,  or  by  re- 
peated bleedings.  To  produce  this  Ic^  the  veins  at 
each  side  of  the  neck  be  opened  together,  so  that  the 
ftowqf  blood  ufiU  proceed  from  both  at  the  same 
time  J  the  effects  desired  will  be  thus  produced  with 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  loss  of  blood,  and 
consequently  with  the  least  expenditure  of  strength ; 
which  in  these  cases  is  a  very  material  point,  as 
every  portion  should  be  husbanded  with  the  great- 
est care.  The  strong  impulse  of  the  heart  is  ar- 
rested, and  the  pulse  will  be  foimd,  by  its  rapid 
foiling,  to  indicate  the  powerful  influence  on  the 
system,  of  the  sudden  depletion  induced  by  the 
double  current, 

Tlie  repeated  bleedings  resorted  to  in  pleuro- 
pneumonia are  of  themselves  quite  sufficient 
to  bring  on  the  very  symptoms  they  are  intended  to 
remove,  as  the  result  of  experience  has  fully  proved. 

In  human  practice,  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
wholesale  blood-letting  on  the  consdtution,  has  long 
since  caused  to  be  exploded  that  indiscriminate 
Sangrado  system,  except  in  particular  cases. 

As  to  quantity,  the  age,  strength,  and  apparent 
effects  will  be  the  best  criterion ;  but  avoid  the  too 
common  mistake,  that  a  fat  animal  will  bear  the 
loss  of  more  blood  than  one  not  in  quite  such  con- 
dition ;  the  contrary  is  the  case :  and  remember 
that  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  very  easy,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  restore  it ;  and  also  that  an  animal 
has  need  of  its  stamina  to  get  through  the  disease; 
so  that  we  must  not  needlessly  expend  its  strength. 
Due  discretion  must  always  temper  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  the  motto  of  which  is  very  appropriately 
"  nee  temere,  nee  timide"  While  on  the  subject  of 
bleeding  I  cannot  do  better  than  call  attention  to 
the  following  remarks  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  E. 
Friend,  V.  S.  Walsall,  (copied  from  the  "Veteri- 
narian" for  1841) : 

"  In  an  extensive  and  successful  practice,  I 
have  very  rarely  indeed  bled  twice  for  any  one 
case  of  whatever  kmd,  and  never  thrice  for  many 
years ;  and  I  attribute  my  success  principally  to  the 
extreme  caution  I  have  adopted  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet.  Let  us  just  glance  at  a  case  of  diseased  lungs, 
where  bUeding,  bleeding,  bleeding,  has  generally 
been  held  to  be  the  sheet-anchor.  In  ^e  early  part 
of  the  attack,  where  congestion  is  the  leading  symp- 
tom, the  practical  man  ^U  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  venesection,  to  an  extent  of  which  he 
and  he  alone  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  benef' 
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Frobably  on  his  succeeding  visits  he  will  find  the 
inflammation  extending  to  serous  or  mucous  mem- 
branes,* or  it  will  present  indications  of  hanng  as- 
sumed a  typhoid  character;  or  it  may  be  going  on 
to  effusion.  It  matters  not :  let  the  owner  hare 
been  once  convinced  that  the  disease  is  one  of  in- 
flammation, and  evidently  not  progressing  to  con- 
valescence, and  he  will  assuredly  urge  you  to  bleed: 
you  will  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  animal  is  breath- 
ing hard,  that  the  pulse  is  too  rapid.  I  would  never 
bleed  after  the  first  time,  for  these  reasons 
Without  there  were  other  indications  sufficient  to 
convince  me  of  its  absolute  necessity.  I  have  seen 
some  instances,  where,  instead  of  bleeding,  i 
have  found  that  these  symptoms  counter-indicated 
venesection,— /oo  mnek  has  already  been  abstracted, 
—the  animal  was  partially  destroyed,  the  blood  was 
hurried  through  its  vessels  by  an  extra  effort  of  na- 
ture, the  abdominal  muscles  were  called  on  for  an 
extra  exercise  of  their  powers,  amounting  some- 
times to  spasmodic  action ;  and  all  this^  the  effects 
of  animal  weakness ;  for  instance,  you  will  have 
all  these  symptoms  occurring  after  internal  bsemor- 
^hage." 

Directiy  the  animal  has  been  bled,  cover  her  up 
with  blaxikets  or  horse  dolhs;  and  if  the  bowels 
are  at  all  confined,  give,  brfore  bleeding,  a  pint  of 
castor  oil>  and  repeal  it  every /our  hours  tiU  they 
are  moved,  drenching  occasionally  with  a  littie 
warm  bran  and  water,  or  thin  gruel,  avoiding  all 
dhnks  of  a  stimulating  kind,  with  ginger,  or  such 
ihings,  as  they  are  at  this  stage  highly  injurious, 
only  serving  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  disease.  Cas- 
tor oil  is,  for  many  reasons,  far  preferable  to  any 
drastic  purgatives,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  Glauber 
salts,  aloes*  farina  of  croton-nut  or  croton  oil,  as 
beside  clearing  the  bowels  without  producing  any 
weakening  effect,  its  use  is  not  so  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  wasting  and  troublesome  diarrhoea 
accompanying  this  disease,  and  very  frequently 
caused  by  the  injudicious  use  of  purgatives  which 
excite  much  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels ;  in  fact,  tlus  diarrhoea  is  another  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  animal's  rapid  sinking  into  the 
typhoid  state.  Another  advantage  which  castor  oil 
possesses,  it  is  partiy  a  demulcent,  and  whether  it 
affects  the  bowels  or  not,  win  do  no  harm  by  re- 
maining, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  croton 
oil,  kc.  If  the  second  dose  of  castor  oil  has  not 
the  desired  effect  in  [three  hours  after  it  has  been 
given,  let  the  animal  have  a  good  mjection  of  warm 


*  The  |totne  pericardiun^snd  peritoneum,  or  sac, 
reflected  over  the  iateetiaes«  are  serous  membranes ; 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  wellastiie  internal 
lining  of  the  lungs,  mouth,  throat,  &c.,  are  mucous 
mtmuranes. 


water,  with  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  every  two  hours, 
untU  the  costiveness  gives  way.  Witii  regard  to 
blisters,  there  are  many  opinions  on  the  subject, 
some  asserting  that  they  set  up  too  much  irritation. 
This  is  precisely  the  end  we  wish  to  attain,  as  the 
internal  irritation  cannot  exist  to  the  same  extent  if 
we  produce  a  severe  external  inflammation ;  or,  in 
other  words,  we  cannot  have  two  fires  burning  so 
fiercely,  as  one  which  would  have  the  material  for 
the  two  to  supply  its  flame.  The  blood-vessels  of 
the  external  part  of  the  chest  wiU  bring  a  larger 
supply  to  that  part,  and  must  thereby  somewhat 
diminish  the  excessii'e  congestion  of  the  lungs.  I 
am  decidedly  in  favour  of  blisters  in  the  early  stage, 
while  others  prefer  them  in  the  latter  stages;  though 
what  good  they  can  then  do,  except  in  increasing 
the  already  too  weakening  hectic  fever,  I  am  not 
aware.  To  be  effective  on  the  thick  hide  of  a  cow  the 
blister  must  be  made  stronger  than  ordinary ;  the 
following  formula  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  answer 
the  intention : 

Fresh  powdered  Cantharides,  1  oz. 
„    Hog's  lard,  2  oz. 
„    Common  turpentine,  1^  oz. 
„    Strong  sulphuric  acid,  li  oz.  by  weight. 

Mix  the  hog's  lard  and  turpentine  first,  then  add 
the  sulphuric  acid  gradually,  and  lastiy  mix  the 
cantharides ;  to  be  used  almost  directiy  after  being 
made.  Let  the  hair  be  clipped  as  closely  as  possible 
off  the  sides  and  front  of  the  chest ;  let  it  be  then 
well  fomented  with  hot  water,  after  which  a  fomen- 
tation of  warm  spirits  of  turpentine  must  be  used 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  lastiy,  let  the  blister  be 
well  rubbed  in  by  means  of  a  pad  of  flannel  soaked 
in  it.  If  one  application  does  not  suffice,  it  must 
be  repeated  in,  by  eight  hours.  When  the  blistered 
surface  begins  to  discharge,  it  would  be  well  to  lay 
over  it  a  large  poultice  of  boiled  turnips ;  this  will 
be  rather  awkward  to  arrange ;  but  it  can  be  done 
by  means  of  straps  round  the  body,  met  by  a  kind  of 
martingale  which  may  be  made  to  go  round  the 
neck,  then  between  the  forelegs,  and  fastened  to  the 
straps  encb-ding  the  body.  The  poultice  to  be 
changed  fotir  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  bowels 
are  relieved,  in  order  to  follow  up  the  impression 
already  produced  on  the  system  by  the  bleeding, 
and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  necessity  for  a  re- 
petition of  that  remedy,  the  most  suitable  medicines 
would  be  those  which  combine  ^pboretic  and  seda^ 
tive,  with  alterative  properties,  avoiding  those  which 
exert  such  an  influence  over  the  action  of  the  heart, 
as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether,  in  their  administra- 
tion, they  do  not  exert  the  most  pernicious  influence 
by  so  far  weakening  or  partially  paralyzing  the  im- 
pulse of  that  organ,  as  to  depress  the  system  beyond 
the  power  of  reaction ;  I  allnde  to  hydrocyanic  add, 
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di|pta!is,  and  medicines  whose  action  is  principally 
cm  the  heart  To  prodncc  the  effect  which  would  he 
of  henefiti  the  following  fbrmtda  trill,  perhaps,  he 
found  the  most  suitahls  : 

Galome  1,  i  drachm  (60  gfrains). 

Tartar  emetic,  2  drachms  (120  sprains). 

Nitrate  of  potass,  3  drachms. 

Powdered  opium,  20  grains. 

Mbc  them  together  for  one  dose,  and  give  one  such 
erery  four  hours,  in  a  little  treacle  or  something  of 
that  consistence,  as  the  calomel  from  its  greater 
specific  gravity  would  sink  in  any  fluid.  While  on 
this  subject  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  prepos- 
terously small  doses  of  these  medicines  sometimes 
given  to  cattle,  whether  as  a  purgative,  or  in  order 
to  affect  the  system  in  acute  diseases.  I  have  seen 
calomel  ordered  in  doses  of  12  grains  night  and 
morning,  or  every  12  hours,  with  intent  to  produce 
ptyalism  (salivation).  Why  the  same  quantity  would, 
for  the  same  purpose,  he  given  to  a  man  within  that 
space  of  time,  at  the  rate  of  four  grains  every  three 
hours,  which  just  makes  12  grains  in  12  hours  : 
what  possible  good  could  be  expected  from  such 
doses  ?  It  may  be  alleged  that  it  would  purge  in 
larger  doses ;  and  even  if  so,  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  opium  would  check  its  tendency  to  run 
off  by  the  bowels.  The  great  mistake  with  regard 
to  cattle  medicines  generally,  appears  to  me,  that  the 
doses  of  some  of  the  principal  medicines  are  so  small 
as  to  be  worse  than  useless ;  there  being  actually  a 
great  loss  of  time,  when  cvtry  miouta  is  a  question 
of  life  or  death.  Either  medicine  is  necessary,  or 
kktiot:  if noi, wfaygtvait^aadif necMsary, why 
waste  time  on  homceopathie  doset  which  can  potsi- 
Uy  do  no  good,  bm  by  the  delay  giva  time  for  the 
dJseaee  to  take  Urm  hold,  when  by  more  active 
tnatment  it  might  be  subdued?  If  the  treatment 
above  suggested  be  properly  followed  up,  durisg  the 
congestive  stage,  before  suppuration  or  the  typhoid 
symptoms  set  in,  pleuro-pneumonia  wUl  not  be 
found  the  unmanageable  disease  which  it  has  hi- 
therto proved :  in  fact,  Bke  cholera,  it  is  only  dan- 
gerous when  not  checked  in  the  primary  stage ;  but 
unfortoiuilsly  the  disease  is  aUowed  to  proceed  tmtil 
it  has  already  made  fearful  inroads  On  the  coHelila- 
tion,  and  the  chances  are  that  some  ignoirant  cow- 
herd is  albwed  to  treat  it^  until  typhoid  symp- 
toms bive  shotm  themselves,  and  the  animal  may 
be  considered  as  lost :  if  blood  be  then  taken,  it 
only  hurries  on  the  fatal  termination;  the  blood, 
when  drawn,  will  be  found  to  present  a  black,  slug- 
gish appearance  I  but  on  remaining  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel,  it  parts  with  its 
carbon,  and  attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  renders  it  red  and  florid,  exhibiting  the  phe- 
nomenon which  takes  place  on  its  passage  through 
the  lungs. 


Hie  relative  difference  between  the  treatment  of 
any  disease  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  eonmsts 
in  its  being,  as  it  is  called,  more  "heroically 
treated''  in  the  latter.  In  plenro-pneumonia,  how* 
ever,  the  reverse  appears  to  be  the  case  t  eicept  in 
bleeding  and  heroieally  te-VkeUmp  (the  good 
effect  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  ques* 
tionable),  there  is  nothing  else  deserving  the  name 
of  active  treatment  resorted  tof  while  in  man,  the 
propriety  of  the  measuree  adopted  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  results.  In  bleeding,  care  must  be  taken 
xkot  to  confound  the  inflammatory  pulse  with  one 
with  which,  I  fioar,  it  has  been  too  often  confounded, 
vis.  the  pulse  of  debility,  arising  from  a  very  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  disease;  it  presents  many 
characteristic  appearances,  which  require  some  ex- 
perience to  distinguish  from  the  other ;  if  this  mis- 
take be  made,  it  can  be  followed  but  by  the  one 
result.  The  pulse  by  itself  can  never  be  taken  as 
a  true  indication  of  the  progress  of  disease,  so 
many  things  may  concur  in  altering  its  character 
temporarily.  Now  with  regard  to  the  farther  treat- 
ment, let  the  animal  have  drinks  of  oatmeal  and 
water ;  let  the  calomel  powders  be  given  as  pre- 
viously directed,  either  until  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  shall  have  abated,  or  until  the  calomel 
shall  have  affected  the  system ;  this  may  be  known 
by  the  peculiar  fsetor  which  mercury  causes  on  the 
breath — no  one  who  has  once  observed  it  can  ever 
mistake  it — or  by  a  small  margin  on  the  part  of  the 
gum  surrounding  the  teeth,  which  will  be  observed 
red,  tender,  and  spongy.  If  the  symptoms  do  not 
diminish  in  severity,  the  medicine  must  be  conti- 
nued till  either  of  these  effects  is  produced,  when 
it  will  be  proper  to  lessen  the  dose  to  half  a  powder 
every  eight  hours,  to  keep  up  the  action  of  it ; 
hut  if  the  mouth  becomee  very  sore,  it  must  be 
altogether  diacontiniiad,  and  Uie  month  washed 
three  or  four  tiaea  a  day  with  a  eolution  of  chloride 
of  hme  (in  the  pioporftion  of  half  an  ounce  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  to  one  pint  of  water),  giving  a  quart  of 
beer  three  tnaee  a  day,  with  the  usual  oatmeal  and 
waisr,  or  bran  Bwahea^  and  a  polrder  every  night, 
of 


Sulphur 
Nitte    - 


1  OS. 

\  oa<— Mix* 


The  atate  of  the  bowele  muel  be  carefully  attended 
tothnmgfaooti  if  confined,  give  caetor  oil  ae  before 
direetedi  and  if  nroch  rekxedi  give 

Catechu 
Chalk-^f  each  1  ot. 

three  times  a  day,  miied  with  about  one  ounce  of 
gum  atabic  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

During  convalescence,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  give  improper  food,  nor  to  overfeed  t^ 
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animal.  Bran  mashes,  varied  with  a  little  green 
food  occasionally,  will  be  found  perhaps  the  best; 
a  little  good  hay  also ;  and  if  the  bowels  get  re- 
laxed, give  the  catechu,  &c. ;  The  best  tonic  I  know 
is  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  which  some  balls  might  be 
made,  or  powders^  whichever  are  most  easily 
given. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  -  2  drachms. 
Powder  of  Columba  2  drachms. 
Powder  of  ginger  -    1  drachm. — Mix. 

Give  one,  night  and  morning :  this  might  be  made 
into  balls  with  a  little  treacle.  With  regard  to  the 
different  stages  of  hepatization,  which  signifies  a 
soUdification  of  the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  either  by 
inflammation  of  its  substance,  or  by  having  the 
pleura)  which  surround  it  filled  inth  either  pus  or 
serum,  so  as  to  press  on  the  lung,  and  prevent  its 
expansion  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  so  that, 
when  cut  into,  it  presents  much  the  appearance  of  a 
liver,  hence  its  name.  It  will  be  merely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment 
suggested  for  congestion  will  be  found  the  most 
suitable  in  this.  In  a  paper  such  as  this,  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer  alone,  those  nice 
distinctions  in  ^e  different  degrees  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  minutely  dwelt  on,  as  they  would  rather 
serve  to  puzzle,  being  only  suitable  for  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  does  not  need 
this  for  his  guidance.  Of  the  stethoscope  I  have 
not  spoken  either,  as  it  can  be  of  no  use  except  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  devote  some  years 
to  the  study  of  it,  and  of  the  use  of  which  he  could 
get  no  information  from  a  short  article  like  the  pre- 
sent. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  suppurative,  or 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  about  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  If  suppura- 
tion, or  bursting  of  the  abscesses  which  form  within 
the  lungs,  has  taken  pkce^  or  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleurae^  the  extent  may  be  inferred  by 
the  breathing  being  so  much  more  laboured  as  to 
^ve  the  idea  of  the  animal  being  asphyxiated  from 
want  of  breathy  the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  inter- 
mittent ;  if  pressed  under  the  finger  with  any  degree 
of  strength,  it  will  not  be  perceptible ;  the  breath  is 
cold,  and  of  a  very  offensive  odour.  When  things 
have  come  to  this  pomt,  there  is  little  or  no  chance ; 
however,  the  treatment  is  altogether  different ; 
bleeding  and  blistering  are  both  inadmissible;  let 
the  calomel  powders  be  given  as  first  directed, 
omittmgthe  tartar  emetic;  and  give  every  three  hours 
a  quart  of  beer,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cam  -* 
phorated  spirit  of  wine  in  it.    Should  the  animal 


ultimately  recover,  there  will  be,  in  all  probability, 
such  organic  lesion  of  the  lungs  and  pleurss,  that 
either  pulmonary  consumption  or  empyetna  will 
follow.  Empyema  signifies  a  collection  of  puru- 
lent matter  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleurae ;  it  gene- 
rally occurs  after  inflammation  of  these  membranes ; 
in  the  treatment  of  this,  the  same  powders  wUl 
answer,  but  each  powder  must  be  divided  into  tkrte 
doses,  one  of  which  may  be  given  night  and  morn- 
ing. It  will  be  seen  how  much  smaller  the  dose  of 
calomel  ordered  in  this  is,  and  given  only  night  and 
morning,  instead  of  every  four  hours ;  the  reason 
of  which  is,  this  is  a  chronic  disease,  while  the 
other  is  what  is  called  an  acute  one;  the  difference 
in  the  treatment  being,  an  acute  disease  calls  for 
very  active  treatment,  while  a  chronic  does  not; 
the  effects  required  must  be  more  gradual,  and 
salivation  is  not  desirable.  Iodine,  with  iodide 
of  potass,  has  been  recommended  in  the  first  stage 
of  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  the  only  results  likely  to 
be  arrived  at  from  its  exhibition  then  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms;  and  even  if  it 
did  not  do  so^  it  is  far  too  slow  in  its  action  on  the 
absorbent  system  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  disease 
which  runs  its  course  in  such  a  short  time;  it 
would  be  decidedly  of  value  in  the  treatment  of 
empyema,  given  in  about  the  proportion  of 


Iodine    -    -    • 
Iodide  of  potass 

Mixed  in  a  pint  of  water. 


30  grains. 
40  grains. 


It  must  first  be  mixed  in  a  teaapoonful  or  two  of 
water,  or  it  will  not  dissolve,  as  the  iodide  of  potass 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  renders  iodine  soluble. 
While  giving  the  iodine  or  the  calomel  in  empyema, 
the  following  ointment  will  be  foand  to  assist  their 
action— 


Iodine   .... 
Iodide  of  potass    - 

Water,  a  few  drops. 


1)  drachms. 
1    drachm. 


Rub  together  in  a  mortar  tiU  the  iodine  is  dis- 
solved, then  add— 

Strong  mercurial  ointment  3  oz. 
Camphor    .....    ios. — ^Mix. 

The  hair  need  not  be  removed  for  using  this ;  it 
may  be  rubbed  over  the  chest  every  night,  and  will 
cause  a  kind  of  exudation  from  its  surface,  which 
may  be  kept  up  by  occasional  applications. 
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FURTHER   REMARKS    ON   THE    DISEASED    GRASSES   AS  THE  CAUSE   OF 
ABORTION   AND    DISEASE    IN    COWS,    SHEEP,   &c. 

BY   D.   P.   MACLBAN. 


Since  writiiig  my  last  paper  on  thia  subject  I 
have  reflected  a  little  more  on  it,  and  examined  what 
literature  I  could  command  on  those  diseases  of 
cattle  and  sheep  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
and  am  now  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  ergot  being  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  disease 
amongst  stock.  In  consequence  of  this  conviction 
I  am  induced  to  give  a  few  further  remarks  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  subject 

I  observe  in  the  December  number  of  the  maga- 
sine  that  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  up  the  matter  warmly, 
and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  more  clearly  pointed  out 
my  object.  In  the  paper  I  make  no  discovery,  for 
Henalow,  Keith,  Balfour,  and  various  other  authors, 
have  observed  the  disease  on  the  grasses,  conse- 
quently I  could  claim  no  originality  in  that.  My 
paper  was  to  bring  to  the  test  of  experience  my 
views  regarding  the  effects  of  ergot,  vis.,  that  the 
ergot  u  the  cause  of  a  great  majority  qf  the  ahor- 
tions  that  take  place  amongst  cattle,  of  pleuro- 
pnewnomoj  and  several  other  diseases  prevalent 
amongst  cattle,  sheep,  Sfc, 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Jones's  paper,  I  must  thank 
bun  for  his  able  support  of  the  subject,  especially 
in  reporting  the  administration  of  ergot  in  the  deli- 
very of  cattle. 

As  I  stated  formerly,  the  views  held  by  different 
authors  r^^arding  ergot  have  been  very  various, 
and  yet  it  seems  a  doubtful  point  whether  it  is  an 
altered  state  of  the  ovary,  actually  a  fungus,  or  a 
modification  of  the  grain  caused  by  the  fungus. 
Professor  Balfour  seems  to  hold  the  latter  opinion. 
He  writes — '*  A  diseased  state  of  rye  and  other 
grasses,  called  ergot,  owes  its  production  to  the 
presence  of  a  species  of  Spermcedia.  By  the  action 
of  the  fungus  the  ovary  becomes  diseased  and  al- 
tered in  its  appearance,  so  as  to  be  dark  coloured, 
and  project  from  the  chaff  in  the  form  of  a  spur. 
The  nutritious  part  of  the  grain  is  destroyed,  and  it 
acquires  certun  qualities  of  an  injurious  nature. 
And  again  in  another  place  he  repeats  it  plainer — 
"  Tht  grains  of  rye  and  other  grains  are  liable  to  a 
disease  called  ergot,  depending  on  the  attack  of  a 
fungus,  which  alters  the  texture  of  the  ovary,  and 
makes  it  assume  an  elongated  spurred  form."* 
Professor  Henslow  seems  inclined  to  give  the 
weight  of  his  name  to  Mr.  Bauer's  theory  of  its 

*  See  Balfour's  *'  Manual  of  Botany,"  pp.  3a3 
Sind541. 


being  "  a  monstrous  development  of  the  seed  of 
com  and  other  species  of  the  grass  tribe,"  object- 
ing, as  the  Professor  conceives  rightiy,  "  to  the  idea 
of  its  being  produced  by  the  action  of  a  certain  mi- 
nute fungus,  which  is  found  equally  on  pknts  not 
producing  the  ergot  as  on  those  that  do  so."* 
Against  this  theory,  besides,  what  I  stated  for- 
merly, I  must  place  the  experiment  of  Quekett, 
who  ''  found  that  he  could  propagate  the  ergot  by 
mixing  the  sporules  with  water,  and  applying  this 
to  the  roote."t 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  a  fun- 
gus itself,  but  certainly  it  is  at  least  fungoid  in  its 
origin.  I  intend,  however,  instituting  some  expe- 
riments to  set  this  at  rest,  if  I  can ;  and  also  to  dis- 
cover some  method  of  prevention  or  cure.  Mean- 
time I  will  leave  this  controversial  point,  and  direct 
attention  to  the  importance  of  statistics  in  settlmg 
the  question  of  the  ergot  being  the  cause  of  disease. 

In  none  of  the  works  that  I  have  access  to  are 
there  sUtistics  of  any  importance  as  to  the  fatality 
amongst  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  that  I  can  arrive 
at  is,  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is  the  most  ordinary 
cause  of  death  amongst  cattle,  and  rot  the  most  fre- 
quent in  sheep ;  that  those  diseases  have  been  most 
prevalent  in  damp  or  marshy  situations,  wet  sea- 
sons, or  after  thick  foggy  weather.  I  find  also  that 
abortion,  slinking,  or  calf-picking,  has  been  most 
prevalent  in  the  same  situations,  and  the  same  sea- 
sons and  weather ;  also  that  abortion,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, rot,  &c.,  have  been  most  general  in  the 
autumn,  with  a  marked  increase  and  decrease  be- 
ginning about  May  or  June,  gradually  increasing 
till  September  or  October,  then  diminishing  to- 
wards midwinter,  and  localities  where  they  prevail 
throughout  the  winter  are  those  where  pasturage  is 
had  even  in  that  inclement  season. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Youatt,  one-tenth  of  all  the 
lambs  and  sheep  of  our  island  die  annually  of  dis- 
ease; of  cattie,  one-fifteenth  of  their  number  die 
annually  by  inflamnmtory  fever  and  milk  fever, 
redwater,  boose,  and  diarrhoea.  If,  therefore,  one- 
fifteentii  of  all  tiie  catUe  of  England  are  annually 
lost  by  disease,  more  than  £6,000,000  worth  of 

*  See  Professor  Henslow's  paper  on  the  "Dis- 
eases of  Wheat,"  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  vol.  ii.,  part  1st, 
1841. 

t  See  Balfour's  "  Manual  of  Botany,"  p.  333. 
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cattle  perish  every  year,  and  with  these  also  die  of 
disease  about  £3,500,000  worth  of  sheep."*  In 
the  same  article,  with  the  above  extract,  I  find  the 
cause  of  death  in  118  cows  reported  from  the  re- 
cords of  medical  men,  and  that  72  of  that  number 
died  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  to  be  resetted 
that  there  is  no  further  report  on  this  subject,  as 
the  six  months  during  which  these  cases  are  re- 
ported are  the  ones  most  likely  to  have  the  mor- 
tality from  fungus  taint,  being  from  beginning  of 
May  to  beginning  of  November.  In  consequence 
of  what  may  be  considered  the  increased  mortality 
of  the  above  six  months,  I  will  for  calculation  take 
one -half  as  the  proportion  of  mortality  for  pleuro- 
pneumonia. This  would  make  the  annual  loss  from 
that  disease  alone  £3,500,000,  or,  taking  M'Cul- 
loch's  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great 
Britain,  viz.,  5,100,000,  take  a  fifteenth  of  that  as 
the  annual  mortality,  and  agun  take  one-balf  of 
that  fifteenth  as  the  average  mortality  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  we  find  170,000  head  of  cattle  cut 
off  annually  by  that  disease. 

Regarding  the  frequency  of  abortion  we  have  no 
statistics,  except  of  particular  herds,  which  we  may 
consider  particularly  favoured  onee.  Earl  Spencer 
estimated  them  as  one  in  ten  in  his  herd,  but  he 
mentions  that  "  if  he  thought  that  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  would  apply  to  cattle  generally, 
as  well  as  they  appear  to  have  done  to  his  own 
herd,  he  should  think  them  of  considerable  use; 
but  he  did  not  think  this  was  likely  to  hs  the  ea«e."t 
Although  it  must  be  considered  a  low  estimate  for 
the  whole  country,  yet  if  we  calculate  the  number 
of  calf-bearing  beasts  to  be  a  tenth  of  the  heads  of 
cattle  in  Great  Britain,  or  510,000,  and  take  a 
tenth  of  it,  according  to  Earl  Spencer's  average,  as 
the  number  of  abortions,  we  have  51,000  calves 
lost  annually.  This  is  a  very  low  average,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  many  districts  the  abortions 
bear  a  much  higher  ratio. 

These  are  not  the  only  pomts  that  require  fur- 
ther statistics  for  their  elucidation ;  we  require  to 
know  the  years  and  months  in  which  abortion, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  rot  have  been  most  preva* 
lent ;  whether  they  have  been  together  or  separate 
in  their  attacks ;  a  table  of  the  weather  for  those 
years,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  in  the 
aflfeeted  localities ;  likewise  the  extent  of  drainage, 
and  the  varietiee  of  grass  grown. 

The  classes  that  are  most  likely  to  be  able  to 
give  us  the  required  information  hav^  hitherto  been 
too  much  engaged  with  affairs  apparently  more  use- 


♦  See  a  paper  in  "  Farmer's  Magaaine"  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  bv  C.  W.  Johnspn,  Esq. 

t  See  paper  Dy  Earl  Spencer,  in  "  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England/'  vol.  ii., 
l)art  l8t,  1841. 


ful.  I  say  apparently  more  useful,  as  I  consider 
that  this  subject  is  equal  in  importance  with  any 
operation  of  the  farm,  if  we  look  to  the  immense 
saving  that  would  be  effected  by  the  removal  or 
even  the  diminution  of  the  mortality  firom  these  dis- 
eases. But  now  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
this  subject,  I  trust  that  ere  long  a  mass  of  evidence 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  that  will  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  this  ergot  influence  on  cat- 
tle, sheep,  &c.  And  to  the  farmer,  grazier,  veteri- 
narian, and  last,  not  least,  the  Cattie  Insurance 
Companies,  must  we  look  for  facts.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  one  or  two,  but  it  must  be  the  observation 
and  experience  of  many  that  will  prove  or  negative 
these  views. 

Although  we  have  little  direct  evidenoe  of  the 
effect  of  ergot  in  producing  disease  amongst  Seattle, 
yet,  on  looking  over  reports  regarding  pleuro  pneu- 
raonia,  we  find  many  facts  regarding  it  difficult  of 
explanation,  otherwise  than  by  ergotism,  as  tbe 
poisoning  with  the  fungus  is  called.  In  a  paper  on 
this  disease,  by  Professor  Simonds,*  he  traces  iU 
history,  and  that  of  allied  epleoots ;  but  in  ex- 
tracting from  it,  I  will  only  mention  the  most  im- 
portant points.  He  says  that  "  in  110  they  had  it 
recorded  that  all  the  cattle  in  Charlemagne's  do- 
mhiions— that  is,  Germany— were  swept  off,"  and 
"  in  1 609  there  was  a  recurrence  of  these  outbreaks. 
In  1693  pulmonary  phthisis  destroyed  aU  the  est' 
tie  in  Hesse,  and  vegetables  were  said  to  have  been 
qfeoted  with  the  red'tust,  which  was  syipposei  <o 
be  originally  the  cause.  In  1713  Rome  and  its 
neighbourhood  suffered  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
30,000  cattle  died  in  nine  months,  of  malignant 
dysentery,  with  tumours  and  ulcere  on  the  body." 
P&ssing  over  various  other  epiioots,  *'in  1736  Dr. 
Barker  described  one  prevailing,"  which  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  pleuro-pneamonia. 

Professor  Siraonds  seems  to  think  it  is  contigkrai, 
as  it  spreads  from  place  to  place ;  but  m  the  same 
article  he  acknowledges  thai  'Mt  was  true  that 
animals  had  been  attacked  with  the  disease  whea 
no  diseased  anUnals  had  been  in  the  seighboar* 
hood."  Mr.  Rnlay  Dun,  in  a  prise  eeeay  on  this 
disease,  mentions  that  the  ''  disease  rag^  in  In* 
land  for  some  time  before  it  made  its  appearanes  in 
Great  Britain.  But  wheUier  it  was  inpoited  tiiitber 
from  the  continent,  or  arose  spontaneously,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  i^f  and  when  treating  of  tiie 
cause  of  it,  he  sUtes,  *'  It  is,  howorcr,  unfortenate 
that  the  causes  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have  not  y«l 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.    No  department  of 

*  See  the  ''Farmers'  MagaaiQe"  tor  Augii4» 

t  See  the  "Journal  of  Agriculture"  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotiand, 
July,  1849. 
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the  history  of  the  diMaae  U  less  understood,  or 
more  involved  in  doubt  find  obscurity."  When  ad- 
vocating the  theory  of  contagion,  ''as  producing 
msiiy  cases  of  it,"  he  says :  "  Still  it  is  very  gene- 
rally asserted  that  tbera  roust  be  other  exciting 
causes  at  work  capable  of  generating  it,  ipde" 
pendently  of  contagion.  But  if  this  be  so,  pone 
of  the  many  theories  adduced  to  aocoupt  for  its  ex- 
citing causes  seem  fully  to  explain  its  phenomena, 
and  as  yet  no  one  cause  has  been  brought  forward 
to  the  sole  operation  of  which  the  disease  can  be 
satisfactorily  refeiTed."  After  roentioning  and 
combating  the  various  theories  of  its  being  im* 
purities  or  changes  io  the  air,  as  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, seLeniuretted  hydrogen,  earburetted  hydro- 
gen^  osone,  infusorias,  electricHy,  miasmata,  &c., 
he  goes  oa  to  observe,  that  "  from  his  preceding 
statements  and  inferences,  he  thinks  we  are  war- 
rented  in  saying  that  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
among  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  in  me- 
teorological changes,  or  in  the  products  of  the 
earth,  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  cause  to  account 
for  the  existenoe  of  the  majority  of  epiaootic  dis- 
eases." Proceeding  further,  he  denies  that  food 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  although  he  ex- 
pressly atates  that,  "  oaitle  at  pasture  seem  to  bepe* 
cuHwrly  liable  to  its  attacks,  and  the  disease  among 
tkm  is  stUl  more  severe  and  destructive  than  ta  the 
case  qfstaU^tied  animals  j"  and  again, "  many  of  the 
first  cases  that  occurred  in  this  island  were  in  low 
damp  situations."  Lastly,  in  the  closing  of  his 
essay,  he  states  that  "  pleuro-pneumoaia  seems  to 
result  from  a  modification  of  the  same  causes  as  in- 
duce other  epidemic  or  epiaootic  diseases.*  What- 
ever the  other  exciting  causes  may  be,  contagion  is 
certainly  the  prindpal  one.  Of  the  many  other 
alleged  causes,  none  possess  all  the  essential  cha- 
racteristies  of  an  exciting  cause:  some  are  not 
aniibnnly  present,  and  do  uot  constantly  precede 
the  disease ;  while  the  operation  of  others  is  inade* 
quate  to  produce  the  effects  imputed  to  them ;  and 
therefore,  although  they  may  possess  some  of  the 
properties  which  characterise  exciting  causes,  they 
do  not  exhibit  all  the  characteristics,  and  eoiiSQ* 
qaeady  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
efficient  causes  of  any  epidemic  or  epiaootic  dis- 
ease." 

Indict,  all  writers  seem  to  be  of  different  opinions 
as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  disease ;  and  even 
the  two  above  quoted,  although  advocating  eon* 


*  This  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  that  envelopee 
these  dise^ses,  without  any  attempt  to  dear  it  away* 
like  the  Irish  schoolmaster,  who,  when  asked  what 
nothing  was,  answered,  "  Troth,  sure  I*m  not  sartin; 
but  ax  me  the  revarse,  your  honour,  and  V\\  answer 
something,** 


tagion,  acknowledge  that  it  di)es  not  explain  all  the 
cases  that  occur.  So,  applying  the  above  sound 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Finlay  Dun  to  it,  it  must  also  be 
considered  a  doubtful  cause. 

I  will  now  give  the  facta  which  seem  to  point  to 
the  ergot  being  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  but  first 
I  must  mention  the  locahties,  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  time  of  the  year  when  and  where  ergot 
is  likely  to  be  found.  It,  like  most  of  its  class, 
luxuriates  in  moisture ;  it  is  to  be  found  on  road- 
sides, commons,  bw  boggy  or  marshy  tracts; 
higher  lands,  with  clay  bottom,  if  ill-drained; 
and  even  on  the  driest  fields,  if  foggy  or  wet 
weather  prevails ;  but  more  in  such  situations  if 
closed  in  with  plantations,  where  it  will  be  very 
/requentg  found;  and,  lastly,  more  abundant  on 
poor  exhausted  soil  than  on  well-farmed  land— yet 
this,  I  believe,  is  very  exceptional.  Such  are  the 
localities  likely  to  foeter  this  fungus.  It  will  be 
most  abundant  in  wet  seasons,  or  alternations  of 
wet  and  close  weather,  when  the  sun  seems  unable 
to  break  the  clouds  and  dispel  the  vapour  that 
broods  over  nature.  It  will  mostly  be  found  irom 
the  month  of  May,  or  even  earlier,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  And  in  a  dry  state  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  found  on  pastures  even  in  mid- 
winter. It  is  not  many  days  since  I  saw  several 
dried  stems  with  it,  although  this  is  December. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  amongst  the  hay. 

The  facts  that  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  ergot 
being  the  cause  of  it  are:  the  insufficiency  of  any 
of  the  heretofore  assigned  causes,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  this.  This  will  explain  various  of  the  phenomena 
that  the  others  do  not,  and  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
deficient  in  the  requirements  of  a  cause.  Con- 
tagion, which  has  so  many  advocates,  is  even  by  its 
supporters  acknowledged  to  be  insufficient  to  ex- 
plain many  of  the  cases  that  occur ;  and  contagious 
diseases  are  considered  generally  to  be  spread  by 
contagion  alone,  to  require  no  other  cause  for  their 
outbreak,  and,  as  having  existed  uninterruptedly 
from  the  earliest  ages,  constantly  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  country  to  country,  as  they  find  sus-^ 
ceptible  constitutions. 

This  disease  has  certainly  spread  from  place  to 
place,  but  with  no  greater  rapidity  than  would  be 
gained  by  the  previous  spread  of  the  fungus. It 
has  disappeared  sometimes  without  any  assigned 
cause,  and  broken  out  in  other  places  without  com- 
munication. It  is  acknowledged  that  in  its  history 
it  has  only  shown  itself  at  times,  leaving  immense 
gaps  unfilled  up  by  any  chronides  of  its  ravagesi 
when  again  it  has  broken  out  with  virulence  suf- 
ficient to  sweep  a  whole  nation's  herds  off,  and  in 
those  countries  chiefly  known  for  the  extent  of  their 
meadows  or  their  marshes. 

Professor  Simonds  states  that  this  disease  "might 
Digitize.      »   2     3g[e 
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fairly  be  considered  as  a  disease  of  the  present 
generation."  lliat,  however,  I  think  is  very  doubt- 
ful. I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
epizootes  described  by  authors  may  be  classed  with 
it ;  but  I  decidedly  concur  with  the  Professor  in  his 
statement  "  that  the  disease  must  have  died,  or  be- 
come lost  to  us  from  some  cause." .  Now,  if  a  con- 
tagious disease,  how  or  when  did  it  originate  ?  If  a 
contagious  disease,  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
opinion  held  by  the  Professor,  that  it  must  have 
died,  and  now  appeared  again?  Let  the  con- 
tagionist  explain  these  queiies  according  to  his 
theory.  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking, 
that,  as  of  poisonous  fungoid  origin,  it  would  explain 
how  it  arises ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  that  is  the 
presence  of  the  ergot  on  the  herbage.  With  a  uni- 
formly dry  season  the  ergot  would  diminish,  and  a 
succession  of  such  seasons  would  reduce  the  quantity 
of  affected  grains  so  much  as  to  exercise  no  influence 
on  cattle,  and  the  epizoote  would  disappear,  only  to 
come  forth  again  by  the  influence  of  warm  wet 
seasons  again  encouraging  the  extension  of  the  fun- 
gus. Now  have  we  nothing  to  confirm  this  ?  In 
Germany,  where  an  epizoote  of  similar  character 
has  repeatedly  appeared,  the  pastures  are  frequently 
marshy :  irrigation  in  other  places  has  long  been 
practised,  and  large  tracts  are  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  rivers.  These  are  the  very  conditions 
likely  to  induce  an  abundant  growth  of  the  ergot. 
In  Hesse  the  epizoote  was  ascribed  to  the  prevalence 
of  red  rust  (Uredo  rubigo)  on  the  vegetables.  Red 
rust  is  a  fungus  of  an  allied  family  to  the  ergot ; 
the  same  atmosphere  and  circumstances  that  in. 
duced  the  abundance  of  the  one  fungus  would 
equally  encourage  the  growth  of  the  other.  Rome, 
where  30,000  cattle  died  in  nine  months,  is  well- 
known  to  be  surrounded  with  marsh.  During  the 
reign  of,  I  think,  Leo  X.  drainage  was  encouraged 
and  carried  on  under  papal  edict,  and  a  great  im- 
provement was  observed  in  the  health  of  man  and 
beast;  at  his  death,  a  gradual  relapse  to  the  old 
state  of  things  occurred,  and  with  it  the  same 
difference  in  health  and  number  of  population. 

Ireland  is  blamed  for  introducing  it  into  this 
country ;  her  bogs  have  long  been  famous,  and  I 
fear  they  have  been  too  encouraging  to  the  ergot. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ill-drained  land  and  marsh 
in  our  own  island  to  produce  abundance  of  the 
ergot,  independently  of  the  sister  isle.  It  is  stated 
that  it  was  introduced  from  Ireland  in  the  spring  of 
1841 ;  but,  on  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Epi- 
demic among  Cattle,  drawn  up  by  Professor  Sewell, 
I  find  it  there  stated  that  it  had  not  "  prevailed  ex- 
tensively before  1840  in  England."  So  we  may 
suppose  that  Ireland  has  got  more  blame  in  this 
than  is  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  former  epi- 


zootes to  militate  against  this  ergot  theory,  we  may 
now  take  a  glance  at  the  disease  as  it  now  shows 
itself,  and  consider  whether  its  appearances  are  in- 
compatible with  it,  or,  on  the  contrary,  confirm  it. 

llie  disease  is  often  observed  to  show  itself  in 
cattle  lately  driven  to  or  from  fairs  and  markets— 
hitherto  hdd  to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  con- 
tagion ;  but  equally  expluned  by  the  cattle  snatch- 
ing hasty  mouthfuls  of  the  affected  grass  as  they 
go  along  the  roads  with  empty  stomachs,  and  con- 
sequently open  to  the  effects  of  the  poison :  the 
roadsides,   it   must   be    remembered,   are  great 
favourers  of  the  ergot.      The  disease  has  been 
observed  to  remain  with  particular  farms,  in  defiance 
of  fumigation, washing,  and  every  other  disinfecting 
means ;  this  is  surely  to  be  expUdned  in  some  other 
way  than  by  contagion,  and  the  ergot  on  the  pastures 
or  in  the  hay  is  fully  equal  to  that  explanation.    It 
has  been  observed  that  "  cattle  at  pasture  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  its  attacks,  and  the  disease 
among  them  still  more  severe  and  destructive  than 
in  stall-tied  animals."    This  cannot  be  explained 
by  contagion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is,  in  my  opmion, 
an  argument  against  it,  and  is  fully  explained  only 
by  the  ergot.  Some  of  the  first  cases  were  observed 
in  low  damp  situations,  these  affording  the  earliest 
and  most  abundant  growth  of  the  fungus.    It  has 
generally  been  most  severe  in  autumn,  or  at  any 
rate  it  has  been  more  general  from  May  to  October: 
this  is  the  season  when  the  fungus  is  growing  on 
the  pastures.     It  seems  little  amenable  to  treat- 
ment; a  result  to  be  expected,  if  we  consider  it  a 
poison  already  pervading  the  body.    It  has  been 
declared  by  Professor  Simonds  not  to  be  an  inflam- 
mation ;  and  again  by  Mr.  Dun  not  a  fever :  if 
neither  fever  nor  inflammation,  how  should  we  find 
gangrene  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  &c.,  except  as  a 
result  of  poisoning  with  such  an  agent  as  ergot  ? 
The  action  of  tiiat  fungus  is  peculiar;   it  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  on  various  animals ;  and 
we  know  of  no  other  agent  equally  likely  to  be  met 
with  amongst  the  food  of  cattie,  or  in  their  habits 
or  management  sufficient  to  produce  such  wide- 
spread mischief. 

I  need  not  describe  all  the  symptoms  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia :  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  a 
few  prominent  ones.  It  is  a  gradually  progressive 
disease,  not  a  sudden  seizure*  The  animal  appears 
dull,  ceases  ruminating,  the  breathing  gradually 
quickens ;  if  a  milker,  the  milk  is  diminished,  the 
udder  hot  and  tender,  the  urine  scanty  and  high 
coloured ;  the  digestion  becomes  impaired ;  tender- 
ness down  the  spine,  "  pain  on  percussion  of  the 
sides ;"  if  a  pregnant  cow,  abortion  generally  takes 
place.  After  death,  the  lungs  are  generally  found 
"congested,  black, easily  broken  up," with  abscesses 
filled  with  pus;  "sometimes  the  liver  is  entirely 
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di8oi]g&Dized.''  These  are  the  very  effects  we  would 
expect  from  the  ergot,  especially  the  disorganization 
of  the  lungs  and  liver;  and  in  the  symptoms  I 
would  especially  mark  as  pointing  to  the  same 
cause— the  heat  and  pain  of  the  udder,  from  the 
well-known  effects  of  the  ergot  on  the  uterine  system; 
also  from  the  same  I  would  remark  the  scantiness 
of  the  urine,  the  tenderness  down  the  spine,  and  the 
hci  of  abortion  taking  place  in  the  pregnant  cow. 
Further,  I  would  note  here  that  in  the  murrain  the 
hoofs  become  diseased  and  rot  off":  another  effect 
to  be  expected  from  ergot. 

I  think  these  arguments  are  sufficient  to  show 
tlie  very  great  probability  there  is  of  the  ergot  bdng 
the  cause  of  this  epizoote.  It  may  possibly  be 
questioned  whether  this  cause  will  explain  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  towns.  In  Edinburgh, 
where  it  has  been  more  fatal  than  any  other  town  I 
believe,  the  quantity  of  forced  grass  used  is  very 
great.  Around  the  city  a  great  extent  of  meadow 
land  is  irrigated  regularly  so  as  to  force  the  grass 
for  stall-feeding,  and  I  know  the  disease  has  been 
very  prevalent  in  dairies  using  this  forced  grass. 

Indeed,  we  require  no  other  agent  than  such  a 
fiiDgus  prevailing  on  the  grass  to  produce  all  the 
mischief  connplained  of  by  the  feeder.  Yet  though 
holding  this  opinion  regarding  the  influence  of 
ergot,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  it  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disease.  I  have  an  idea  that  mildew 
(Uredo  linearis),  and  possibly  other  fungi,  may  lend 
assistance;  as  we  find  that,  in  some  instances, 
mouldy  bread  has  caused  poisoning.*  In  those 
seasons  when  ergot  infests  the  grasses  and  grains, 
mildew  will  attack  turnips,  beans,  peas,  &c.  This 
season  both  have  been  very  prevalent.  I  know  of 
many  fields  that  have  been  quite  spoiled  by  mildew, 
especially  swedes.f  The  ergot  also  has  been 
abundant  in  all  this  neighbourhood ;  and  I  may, 
m  passing,  remark  that  the  observation  of  an  intel- 
ligent fiurmer  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  presence  constantly  in  wet 
seasons ;  he  mentioned  that  "  abortion  in  cows  he 
had  found  was  always  very  prevalent  after  a  bad 
hay  season"  In  this  quarter  the  hay  season  was 
indifferent ;  cuttmg  was  delayed  until  the  seed  was 
ripe ;  calf  picking  was  and  is  exceedingly  prevalent, 
and  from  two  causes  I  think— the  one  the  ergot,  and 

•  See  "The  Fungoid  Theory  of  Cholera,"  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine  for  November,  1849. 

t  Is  not  this  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
substitution  of  the  Kohl-rabi  for  turnips  ?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  so  likely  to  be  attacked  by  any  blight 
or  mildew.  If  the  long  droughts  of  the  south  are 
unable  to  affect  it,  and  mildew  in  the  north  equally 
so,  it  requires  little  else  to  support  its  claims  on  the 
farmer's  attention,  as  it  will  be  equally  palatable  to 
stock,  and  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  any 
turnip. 


the  other  also  the  result  of  it  but  secondarily ;  I 
mean  habit,  for  it  is  well-known  that  cows  having 
aborted  from  any  cause  have  always  a  tendency  to 
pick  afterwards,  it  becomes  habitual. 

Having  thus  given  what  may  be  a  guide  to  obser- 
vation in  pleuro-pneumonia,  I  will  now  turn  to  an- 
other no  less  important  disease,  afflicting  as  useful 
an  animal — the  sheep ;  I  mean  the  disease  called 
the  rot.  I  have  here  a  simpler  task,  for  I  have  it 
already  acknowledged  that  damp  meadows,  cold 
clay  lands,  and  ill  drained  fields,  are  the  peculiar 
seats  of  the  disease.  That  being  granted,  it  is  a 
lighter  matter  to  convince  that  a  fungus  growing 
there  will  cause  the  disease,  than  that  it  is  the  mere 
presence  of  the  moisture. 

In  an  article  on  the  drainage  of  land,  by  J.  F. 
Burke,*  it  is  mentioned  that  "  stagnant  water  fills 
the  sward  with  grasses  of  the  coarsest  character. 
It  is,  indeed,  thought  by  many  intelligent  graziers, 
to  engender  an  insect  which  spreads  itself  over 
marshy  ground,  and  being  then  eaten  by  sheep 
along  with  the  grass,  is  supposed  to  occasion  the 
rot;  and  it  is  well  known  that  if  land  which  is 
irrigated  be  not  also  thoroughly  drained,  it  will, 
when  pastured,  occasion  that  fatal  malady."  Dr. 
E.  Harrison  observes,  "The  connection  between 
humidity  and  the  rot  is  universally  admitted  by  ex- 
perienced graziers.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion that  since  the  brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  have  been  better  managed,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  laying  ground  dry  by  open  ditches  and  un- 
der draining  has  been  more  judiciously  practised, 
the  rot  has  become  far  less  prevalent."  He  again 
states  that  "  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Fisherton,  near 
Lincoln,  has,  "fe^^pdicious  management,  laid  the 
greater  part  of  his  form  completely  dry,  and  is  now 
little  troubled  with  the  rot,  unless  when  he  wishes 
to  give  it  to  some  particular  animals.  II  is  neigh- 
bours, who  have  been  less  provident,  are  still  severe 
suflferers  by  it.  Nor  are  their  misfortunes  confined 
to  sheep  alone.  Pigs,  cows,  asses,  horses,  poultry, 
hares,  and  rabbits,  become  rotten  in  this  lordship, 
and  have  flukes  in  their  livers."  And  also  that 
"  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was  of  opinion,  that  after 
May  day  he  could  communicate  the  rot  at  pleasure, 
b^  flooding,  and  afterwards  stocking  his  closes, 
while  they  were  drenched  and  saturated  with  mois- 
ture."t  In  the  same  article  with  the  above  quota- 
tions. Dr.  Harrison  is  again  cited  as  warning  the 
shepherd  that  after  providing  drained  pasture 
and  avoiding  rotting  places  in  the  fields,  all  his  care 
may  be  frustrated  if  he  do  not  avoid  with  equal 


♦  See  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,"  vol.  ii.,  part  3,  1841. 

t  See  "The  Sanitary  Effects  of  Land  Draining," 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,"  vol.  iv.,  part  1st,  1843.  ^  .    .. 
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care  leadinpr  the  sheep  over  wet  and  miry  roads, 
witli  stagnant  ditches,  which  are  as  pernicious  as 
the  places  in  the  fields  designated  "rotting  places;" 
and  the  following  case  is  given,  it  seems  so  appli- 
cable for  my  purpose  that  I  hope  to  be  excused 
giving  it  entire.  *'  A  gentleman  removed  ninety 
sheep  from  a  cotisideiTible  distance  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. On  coming  near  to  a  bridge  which  is  thrown 
over  the  Barling's  river,  one  of  the  drove  fell  into 
a  ditch  and  fractured  its  leg.  ITie  shepherd  im- 
mediately took  it  in  his  arms  to  a  neighbouring 
house,  and  set  the  limb.  During  this  time,  which 
did  not  occupy  more  than  one  hour,  the  remainder 
were  left  to  graze  in  the  ditches  and  hine.  The 
flock  were  then  driven  home,  and  a  month  after- 
wards the  other  sheep  joined  its  companions.  The 
shepherd  soon  discovered  that  all  had  contracted 
the  rot  except  the  lame  sheep,  atid  as  they  were 
never  separated  on  any  other  occasion,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  disorder  Was  acquired  by 
feeding  in  the  road  and  ditch  bottoms."  A  parallel 
instance  is  given  by  Henry  Cleeve,  in  his  essay  on 
the  diseases  of  sheep.*  "  A  case  that  occurred  in 
Devonshire,  where  an  action  was  brought  by  a  fkr- 
mer,  on  the  warranty  of  some  sheep  that  died  of 
the  rot  very  speedily  after  his  purchase.  It  was 
proved,  however,  that  though  the  whole  lot  died 
but  one,  that  one  which  had  remained  utitainted 
had  wounded  its  leg  on  its  journey  home,  and  was 
carried  by  the  farmer  in  his  cart,  while  the  rest 
were  allowed  to  grase  on  a  common  over  which  they 
were' passing,  This  was  urged  and  received  as 
conclusive  evidence,  that  the  sheep  were  sound  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  and  became  diseased  ftojh 
the  accidental  pasturage."  He  also  gives  another 
instance,  wh«re  a  gentleman  exchanged  rams 
with  a  neighbour  residing  ten  miles  off.  Tlie 
ram  he  parted  with,  in  a  few  days  became  rfit- 
eased  in  common  toitk  oil  the  flock  he  5er»erf,  while 
the  exchanged  ram,  carried  back  in  the  same  cart, 
lived  many  years  untainted.  He  notices  that  *'  wet 
pasturage,  as  such,  does  not  generate  the  disorder.** 
And  in  remarking  the  peculiar  exemption  of  Rom- 
ney  and  the  Essex  marshes,  he  suggests  that  that 
exemption  may  be  from  their  proximity  to  the  sea. 
And  lastly,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  the 
disease,  he  mentions  "  it  is  a  matter  of  acknow- 
ledged experience,  that  the  sheep  fed  on  salt  marshes 
are  not  liable  to  the  complaint.** 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  these  extracts }  Do 
they  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the 
wet  ground  alone,  but  that  it  is  the  ergot,  which  is 
almost  certain  to  be  there  in  warm  weather  ? 

Mr.  Burke  states  that  "although  no  irrigated 


See  the    "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,"  vpl.  i.,  part  3, 1840. 


meadow  can  be  said  to  be  quite  safe  for  sheep  in 
autumn,  they  are  yet  generally  considered  to  be  free 
from  danger  in  the  spring."  This  is  quite  in  con- 
sonance with  my  views,  and  indeed  highly  fiivour- 
able  to  them,  for  it  is  from  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  seeds  in  the  grasses  that  the  danger  will 
be,  as  then  the  ergot  will  be  gradually  developed. 
In  the  paper  from  which  I  have  made  so  many  ex- 
tracts already,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  rot  is  gene- 
rally found  to  exist  in  May  and  June;  and^in  a  foot- 
note by  J.  W.  Childers,  the  months  of  September 
and  October  are  stated  to  be  those  when  it  is  more 
prevalent.  These  facts  are  confirmatory  of  the  er- 
got influence. 

Well,  we  find  that  wet  alone  does  not  produce  the 
disease ;  that  it  is  most  prevalent  after  May  ;  that 
it  has  been  got  by  pasturing  on  a  common,  in 
ditches,  road  sides,  fresh  tvater  marshes,  irrigated 
meadows,  close  plantations.  These  are  places 
where  ergot  will  be  both  luxuritmt  and  abundant 
They  are  the  fit  nurseries  for  its  growth;  nay,  the 
very  natne  of  the  disease  points  to  the  ergot  as  the 
cause,  being  almost  the  only  agent  hkely  to  pro- 
duce gangrene  or  rot  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  an 
animal  of  the  sheep's  habits. 

I  will  just  glance  at  another  disease  amongst 
sheep,  which  t  would  ascribe  to  the  same  poison. 
It  has,  like  the  above  disease,  beeti  referred  to  wet 
alone.  I  mean  the  foot  rot.  It  generally  prevails 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  is  most  common  in  small 
woody  enclosures.  It  was  observed  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1829  a  flock  of  700  ewes  became  affbcted 
without  any  assignable  cause.  They  were  cured  ; 
but  10  years  after,  in  the  autumn  of  1839>  it  broke 
out  again.  Now  the  autumns  of  these  years 
were  very  wet.*  One  of  the  most  shocking  and 
most  constant  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  ergot  in 
the  human  species  has  been  gangrene  of  the  limbs, 
beginning  at  the  fingers  and  toes.  What  is  so  likely 
then  as  that  the  same  poison  should  cause  this 
amongst  sheep  ?  Analogy  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
such  a  view. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  diseases  likely 
to  be  induced  by  ergot,  with  my  reasons  for  believ- 
ing so,  I  will  now  consider  what  agents  promise 
relief.  First  of  all,  t  must  place  thorough  drainin^^, 
more  especially  in  springy  land,  or  in  land  with  clay 
bottom  )  next  the  removal  of  all  spare  hedges,  as 
they  afford  a  constant  harbour  for  rank  grass ;  and 
avoiding  grazing  and  pasturing  amongst  woods  or 
plantations. 

As  t  stated  before,  I  think  steeps  afford  no  pro- 
tection. I  have  more  faith  in  washes  for  grass 
land  or  top  dressings.    From  the  circumstance  of 


•  See  foot-note  to  11.  Cleeve's  paper,  before  re- 
ferred to. 
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salt  manbes  bdng  (tte  from  the  rot,  I  would  infer 
that  salt  was  adverse  to  the  f^rowth  of  the  fungus, 
and  consequentljr  I  would  point  to  that  as  worthy 
of  experunent,  either  applied  as  a  top  dressing  or 
as  a  wash.  Besides  this,  I  think  a  wash  contain* 
ing  hydro-sttlphuret  of  calcium  is  worthy  of  a  trial, 
from  what  I  know  of  its  eifeota  in  stopping  mildew.* 
Besides  these  hints  I  would  again  refer  to  what 
was  said  in  my  former  paper  regarding  early  hay 
cutting,  and  I  am  glad  to  extract  from  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Farmer*s  Magazine  for  August, 
1349.  The  writer  says  "  the  grass  must  not  be 
permitted  lo  stand  until  its  seeds  are  formed,  much 
lessnpened."    *'A11  plantSi  on  arriving  at  matu- 


rity, have  their  starch  and  sugar  and  gum,  in  large 
quantities,  converted  into  woody  fibre)  and  as 
sugar  and  gum  and  starch  are  nutritive  elements, 
it  is  desbable  that  these  should  be  preserved,  and 
hence  the  point  for  successful  grass  cutting  is  token 
they  are  in  flower" 

I  must  now  close  this  paper  $  but  in  doing  so,  I 
would  impress  on  the  farmer  the  necessity,  in  these 
days,  of  using  observation,  as  it  is  the  surest  way  of 
advancement.  He  should  carefully  note  and  ob- 
serve the  phenomena  that  take  place  in  nature,  and 
apply  his  reason  to  elucidate  such,  and  where  his 
own  unaided  powers  are  insufficient,  consult  others 
of  more  extended  knowledge  in  natural  ecience.f 


BOCHARA    CLOVER.  — POTATO    DISEASE, 

TO  THE    EDITOR  OP  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Sir,— In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  received,  per 
letter,  from  Van  Diemen*8  Land,  a  small  quantity  of 
Bochara  clover  seed,  the  produce  of  some  sent 
from  India  by  Sir  George  Arthur  to  one  of  his 
personal  friends  in  that  distant  colony ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  my  experiment  in  the  growth  thereof  is 
somewhat  surprising,  I  am  induced  to  send  the 
following  remarks,  which,  if  you  think  them  worthy 
of  insertion  in  your  valuable  Journal,  will  probably 
iatereet  some  of  your  numerous  agricultural 
friends. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  three  drills,  covering  a 
space  not  more  than  three  square  yards,  in  ground 
richly  manured  the  previous  year.  It  was  late  in 
vegetating,  but  soon  after  this,  shoots  sprung  up 
rapidly,  looked  clean  and  healthy,  and  eventually 
attained  the  height  of  four  feet  four  inches  without 
flowering.  Winter  coming  on  of  course  stayed 
further  growth.  The  dead  stalks,  which  at  the 
root  were  very  thick  and  nearly  as  hard  as  wood, 
stood  all  winter,  but  early  this  last  spring  I  cut  them 
down;  fresh  shoots  soon  sprung  up,  of  much 
stronger  growth  than  the  former,  and,  according  to 
measurement  the  beginning  of  last  month,  reached 
the  extraordinary  height  of  ten  feet  five  inches. 
'The  last  five  feet  mounted  very  rapidly,    llie 


*  This  wash  may  be  cheaply  obtained  by  throw- 
ing fresh  gas-lime  into  water,  when  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  hydro-^sulphuret  will  be  found  in  eo- 
lation. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  grasses 
ou  which  the  ergot  has  been  found,  viz.,  Lolium 
perenne  and  arvense  (rye  grass),  Festnca  pratensis 
(fescue  grass),  Phleum  pretense  (timothy  grass), 
I^actylis  gkMnenta  (cock's-foot  grass),  Anthozan* 
thum  odoratum  (sweet  vernal  grass)^  Phalaria  cana- 
riensis  (canary  gTass)^  and  arundinacea^  &c. 


clover  produced  a  beautiful  white  flower,  and  the 
seed  was  perfectly  formed,  most  of  which  I  gathered 
in  a  ripe  state.  I  must  mention  that  the  soil  in 
which  it  was  grown  consists  of  black  earth,  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  sand,  having  a  substratum  of  sand 
and  gravel ;  also  that  the  situation  is  very  elevated, 
bearing  a  south  aspect,  but  only  partially  sheltered 
from  the  north. 

Reasoning  from  this  experimant,  I  venture  to 
suggest  the  cultivation  of  Bochara  clover  in  this 
country  as  a  green  crop  for  feeding  cattle,  providing 
it  can  be  grown  successfully  on  a  large  scale,  more 
especially  as  I  understand  it  contains  much 
saccharine  matter.  It  might  be  cut  three  or  four 
times  each  season. 

Before  concluding  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  remarks  upon  another  subject.  Being  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  in  the  year  1846,  and  there  hearing 
of  the  extraordinary  failure  of  the  potato  crops  in 
this  country,  I  thought  it  worth  the  experiment,  on 
my  return  home  the  following  year,  to  bring  a  large 
hamper  of  cobnial  potatoes,  naturally  thinking  that 
from  80  pure  a  stock  I  should  certainly  be  able  to 
raise  a  sound  crop,  more  especially  as  no  similar 
disease  had  exhibited  iuelf  in  that  colony.  I 
reached  England  the  end  of  May  the  same  year,  and 
early  the  following  month  these  potatoes,  com- 
prising five  varieties,  almost  as  fresh  looking  and 
firm  as  when  packed,  were  planted  whole,  in  new 
ground,  and  in  due  time  sent  their  tubers  upwards, 
looking  healthy;  but,  as  they  approached  maturity, 
the  marked  premonitor  of  disease  appeared,  and  on 
the  crop  being  dug  up,  full  one  half  the  potatoes 
were  infected,  being  a  greater  proportion  of  bad 
ones  than  those  produced  from  many  English 
varieties  grown  the  same  year  and  in  the  same  field. 
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The  only  difference  was,  the  latter  were  planted  a 
little  earlier. 

As  another  experiment,  I  also  brought  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land  some  seed  from  the  potato  crab, 
which  I  sowed  in  a  hot-bed  the  same  year;  but 
disease  made  its  appearance  amongst  these  also. 

Last  year  the  sound  potatoes  from  both  sorts 
were  selected  and  planted  at  the  usual  time,  and 
the  result  was  the  crops  were  more  diseased  that 
year  than  the  former  one.  I  tried  them  again  this 
year,  and  the  result  has  proved  similar.  I  may 
mention  that  those  potatoes  which  were  taken  up 
sound  continue  so  all  through  the  winter.  The  soil 
in  which  they  were  grown  was  only  slightly 
manured,  and  has  a  substratum  of  sand  and  gravel. 


Judging  from  these  experiments,  may  we  not  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
has  much  more  to  do  with  this  mysterious  disease 
than  most  people  imagine  ?  But,  from  such  facts 
as  above  stated,  I  leave  it  for  you  and  others,  better 
able  than  myself,  to  form  probable  conclusions. 
I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

T.  MOORR. 

Hillcot,  Sharpies,  BoUan-le-Moors, 
Nov.  I6th,  1849. 

P.S.— A  letter  just  received  from  Australia  in- 
forms me  that  the  potato  crops  out  there  are  as  yet 
perfectly  free  from  disease. 


HINCKLEY    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY, 


The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
George  Hotel,  on  Monday,  May  7th,  1849. 

C.  D.  Breton,  of  Elmsthorpe,  having  been 
called  to  the  chair,  announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  was  "  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Fat- 
tening of  Cattle  ;*'  and  called  upon  Mr.  Francis 
Spencer,  of  Wibtoft,  to  state  his  %*iews  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  came  forward  and  said :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen — In  opening  this  discus- 
sion I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  undertaken  it  more 
from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  the  slightest  pre- 
sumption to  any  qualification.  It  is  well  known  to 
most  of  you  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  stock,  but,  like  other  young 
men,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  devoted  that  as- 
siduous attention  which  is  so  essentially  requisite ; 
but  what  little  practical  knowledge  I  have  attained, 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  you,  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  of  this  society ;  at  the  same  time 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  other  mem- 
bers, more  capable  than  myself,  to  come  forward 
and  diffuse  their  knowledge,  ideas,  and  experience, 
on  this  and  other  important  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  in  the  same  spirit  as  I  have  done.  I 
think,  gentlemen,  if  on  the  present  occasion  I  con- 
fine myself  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle, 
we  shall  find  an  ample  field  for  our  discussion  this 
evening ;  therefore  with  your  permission  I  will  only 
speak  of  the  breeding  and  rearing.  On  this  point, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  great  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  there  is  great  neglect  and  inattention ; 
and  it  will  not  require  greater  proof  than  what  we 
experience  at  every  fair  and  market.  What  a  com- 
mon  expression,  after  walking  through  the  stock,  to 
hear  parties  say,  "  What  a  shocking  bad  show  of 
stock  I"  "There  is  scarcely  a  thing  worth  looking 


atr  "What  a  paltry  lot!"  "  I  wonder  people  arc 
not  ashamed  of  standing  behind  such  miserable  ob- 
jects!" "The  useful  stock  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
country  !*'  and  such  like  observations.  This  may  ia 
some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  landlords  letting 
their  farms  to  tenants  who  have  not  sufficient  capital, 
and  I  mtiysiddwant  of  education.  But  there  is  another 
reason,  which  loudly  calls  for  improvement ;  it  is 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  farm  premises  in  this 
and  neighbouring  counties :  yes,  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  half  the  farming  premises  of  this  county 
are  not  fit  for  sparrows  to  build  in,  much  more  for 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattie ;  therefore,  when 
we  are  told  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  improve  our 
breed  of  cattie,  have  we  not  a  just  right  to  ask  for 
premises  sufficient  for  their  accommodation?  I 
know  our  friend,  Mr.  Ashford  and  other  agricoltu- 
ral  chemists  would  say  that  many  occupiers  lose  50 
per  cent,  annually,  in  not  having  buildings  and 
yards  suitable  for  the  cattle,  and  for  making  the 
produce  of  tiieir  land  into  manure.  Would  it  not 
be  as  reasonable  to  tell  a  child  six  months  old  to 
walk,  as  to  tell  this  class  of  tenants  to  improve 
their  breed  of  stock  ?  Therefore  I  shall  pass  by  this 
class  of  occupiers  by  sunply  remarking  that  the 
landlords  have  recommended  improvements,  which 
they  have  not  afforded  the  tenants  the  means  of  car^ 
rying  out.  But  there  are  other  parties  who  have 
shown  great  indifference  and  lukewarmness  in  the 
improvements  of  the  breed  of  cattie ;  such  as  the 
man  who  says — "  Anything  is  good  enough  for  me** 
The  bigoted  class  who  say,  "  I  have  got  the  best," 
and  that  wiseacre,  who  in  spite  of  all  improvements 
ridicuously  tells  you  "  that  all  the  breed  goes  in 
at  the  mouth."  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  convince  you  that  in  thus  neglecting  our  breed 
of  cattle  we  are  taking'a  principal  source  of  gain 
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away,  and  it  is  more  perceptible  when  you  compare 
good  stock  and  bad  together.  Why  do  we  toil  so 
much  in  preparing  the  soil  for  our  seed  ?  Look  at 
the  heavy  expenses  attendant  on  the  plough ;  and 
shall  we  leave  our  stock  for  instinct  to  guide,  and 
nature  to  perfect  them  ?  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
of  you  have,  and  will  continue  to  derive  great  bene- 
fit from  a  few  pounds  judiciously  laid  out  in  hiring 
and  purehanng  good  nude  anifnals  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  your  stock.  I  calculate  that  it  will 
make  fifty  per  cent,  difference  in  leaving  a  farm  be- 
tween good  improved  stock,  and  leaving  it  with  in- 
ferior;  then,  gentlemen,  if  this  be  the  case  we  are 
nearly  doubling  our  capital  employed,  beside  having 
the  advantage  of  always  having  had  good  stock  to 
dispose  of;  and  merely  by  a  little  attention  and  ap- 
plication in  selecting  the  stock  for  use.  I  do  think 
it  would  be  wisdom  in  every  young  man  commen- 
ring  business,  to  lay  out  an  extra  twenty  pounds 
(or  two)  in  purchasing  the  best  male  animals  he  can 
lay  his  hands  upon ;  it  would  be  advantageous  both 
in  introducing  his  stock  and  recommending  him. 
I  think  I  have  shown  you  clearly  that  it  is  to  our 
advantage,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  apply  our  time 
and  money  in  the  selection  of  good  stock;  but  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  to  be  attained  without 
trouble ;  for  I  seriously  tell  you  that  without  judg- 
ment, without  constant  application,  without  great 
research  into  the  proper  characteristic  traits  of  breed 
and  formation  of  animals,  we  shall  never  come  to 
anything  satisfactory :  I  consider  character  the  main 
link  in  the  whole  chain  of  breeding ;  for  without 
character  you  have  nothing  to  guide  you.  Then 
comes  the  touch  or  handle — this  is  very  essential : 
then  there  is  the  hide  or  pelt ;  and  the  colour  of  a 
beast  is  not  to  be  neglected — it  must  be  in  character 
according  to  their  description.  Now  there  are  va- 
rions  kinda  of  beasts  which  uniformly  support  a 
character  in  themselves ;  and  I  may  say  the  same 
of  sheep.  I  am  not  disposed  to  flatter  one  breed  or 
disparage  another,  for  I  really  do  think  they  are 
all  useful  in  their  separate  locaUties ;  but  I  am  de- 
cidedly against  mixing  or  crossing  distinct  breeds, 
as  by  those  means  you  get  a  nondescript  kind  of 
animal  that  no  one  can  depend  upon,  and  must  be 
termed  mongrels.  The  g^reat  object  in  breeding  is 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  affinity  of  blood ; 
and  here  I  perhaps  differ  with  many  of  my  brother 
breeders,  who  hold  that  you  cannot  retain  the  cha- 
racter without  tn-aiuf-tn  breeding.  But  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  breeders  of  this  country,  I 
consider  that  numbers  have  lost  themselves  through 
persevering  in  this  system.  The  evil  applies  to 
both  sheep  and  beast,  though  no  animal  shows  the 
ill  effects  of  close  relationship  like  pigs.  Some 
breeders  assert  in  the  present  day  that  they  have 
bred  their  flocks  for  50  years  without  a  cross  or 


change  of  blood :  it  may  be  so,  but  they  have  not 
convinced  me,  nor  do  I  think  they  will  the  public, 
that  they  have  bred  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have 
heard  it  upon  very  good  authority  that  the  late  Mr. 
Bakewell,  of  Dishley  (who  may  justiy  be  styled  the 
father  of  the  new  Leicester  breed  of  sheep)  pursued 
the  in-and^n  system,  until  he  found  his  flock  de- 
generating fast,  and  sought  advice  from  a  breeder 
of  fowls :  and  it  was  his  opinion,  as  regarded  fowls, 
that  you  might  breed  them  to  bear  punishment,  but 
would  not  have  energy  to  retaliate.  I  have  heard  a 
similar  opinion  expressed  by  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
this  county,  who  said  his  neighbours  intermarried 
till  they  had  become  all  fools.  I  have  myself  twice 
experienced  tiie  ill  effects  of  the  in-and^n  system 
of  breeding  in  pigs,  in  Uie  young  ones  all  dying ;  and 
a  similar  circumstance  occurred  to  a  friend  of  mine 
last  week.  Let  us  now  review  the  various  breeds 
of  beasts  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
First  we  will  take  the  long-horns,  which  are  now 
only  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals.  This  breed 
of  beasts  thirty  years  ago  was  nearly  the  only  kind 
we  saw  in  the  county,  and  I  can  very  well  recollect 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  herds.  There  was  the 
Croxall,  the  Canley,  and  the  RoUwright  blood,  and 
vanous  others  who  were  bred  from  these  herds. 
Now  each  respective  breeder  had  his  prejudices,  and 
seldom  exchanged  with  each  other.  The  Croxall 
blood  differed  from  the|others  in  this  respect—their 
horns  not  being  so  long,  but  thicker,  coarser  hides, 
more  lean  flesh,  and  not  quite  so  complete  in  form, 
less  inclined  to  milk,  but  remarkable  for  their  hardi- 
hood and  feeding  properties,  and  generally  were 
mixed  colours.*     The  Canley  beasts  were  fine  fi- 


*  Mr.  Webster,  of  Canley,  near  Coventry,  was 
the  first  scientific  breeder  of  long-horns,  and  his 
stock  was  founded  on  some  good  cows  purchased 
of  Sir  R.  Gresley,  of  Drakelow,  near  Burton-on- 
IVent ;  a  gentieman  who  took  much  delight  in  keep- 
ing a  dairy  of  cows  of  similar  shape  and  colour,  and 
in  importing  bulls  from  Lancashire  and  Westmorr* 
land.  It  has  been  much  disputed  what  district  ori- 
ginally possessed  this  breed ;  but  general  opinion 
points  out  Craven  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
as  the  most  probable.  About  the  year  1790  very 
high  prices,  nearly  £300  per  head  for  bulls  and 
cows,  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Prin- 
ceps,  and  sixty  to  eighty  guineas  for  the  hire  of  bulls 
limited  in  use.  The  great  length  of  the  back  in 
this  breed  yields  more  of  the  valuable  cuts  of  beef 
than  any  other  breed,  and  the  flesh  is  deemed  as  much 
superior  to  the  short-horn  as  the  Southdown  rout- 
ton  is  to  the  Leicester  or  Lincoln.  The  flesh  is 
more  marbled  and  intermixed  with  fat ;  and  in  the 
common  expression  of  the  butchers,  there  is  more 
ninepenny  tnan  threepenny  beef  in  the  carcass  :  no 
breed  can  bear  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold 
with  so  much  impunity,  and  no  cattie  bear  the  straw- 
yard  keep  so  well  without  losing  condition.  But 
the  short-horn  is  a  powerful  rival,  and  by  early 
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gureB^  with  extreme  long  hofna^  great  milkerB)  and 
consequently  lighter  of  flesh;  they  >vere  frequently 
self-coloured)  inclining  to  yelloVor  pale  red,  which 
in  my  opinion  indicated  want  of  constitution**  The 
Rollwright  breed  were  very  similar,  but  less  in  Bise ; 
their  symmetry,  perhaps,  more  complete  than  the 
two  former.  Now  it  may  seem  to  you  surprising 
that  these  rery  eminent  men,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  breeding  of  long-homed  cattle,  should  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  years  have  allowed  this  stock  so 
to  degenerate ;  either  there  must  have  been  a  want 
of  foresight  and  application,  or  they  must  have  pos* 
sessed  a  bigoted  prejudice  against  change  or  im** 
provement.  I  am  'prepared  to  tell  you  this  was 
the  case,  they  being  over  Jealous  of  each  other ; 
they  considered  it  a  degradation  to  ask  each  other 
for  assistance.  Why  was  only  a  part  of  the  beast 
to  be  considered  ?  Is  it  not  as  necessary  to  have 
milk  as  beef,  and  beef  ai  milk }  and  why  not  bor- 
row one  from  the  other  the  properties  most  want- 
ing ?  Bakewell  said,  "  You  might  stick  a  patch  on 
a  sheep  anywhere,"  and  why  not  on  a  beast?  surely 
this  might  have  been  done  without  making  a  rend. 
But  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  in-and-in 
system  that  was  a  great  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  breed  of  the  long-horns ;  it  was  .the  close  affi- 
nity of  blood  that  caused  the  loss  of  constitution 


maturity  and  a  more  liberal  system  of  feeding  them, 
has  contributed  to  beat  this  once,  and  deservedly, 
esteemed  breed  out  of  general  use^  but  a  doubt 
still  remains  whether  for  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  cheese  or  butter  made  they  have  eVer  been 
equalled.  Mr.  Bakewell's  cow  "Old  Comely" 
lived  to  the  age  of  26  years ;  and  when  killed,  the 
fat  on  her  sirloin  was  four  inches  in  thickness. 

*  The  Rollwright  herd  appears  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  Canley  herd.  Mr.  Fowler  began 
with  two  cows  purchased  of  Mr.  Webster  at  what 
was  then  consiaered  a  high  price,  and  to  these  he 
hired  a  bull  called  "  Twopenny,"  of  Mr.  Bakewell. 
We  see  in  the  prices  maae  at  Mr.  Fowler's  sale  in 
March,  1791,  from  the  following  prices  obtained, 
that  even  high  prices  were  justified  in  the  great  m- 
creased  value  of  the  offspring*- 

BULLS. 

Garrick,  5  years  old,  purchased  by  Mr.  Stone  of 

Quorndon  for  £215  Ss. 
Washington,  2  years,  purchased  by  Mr.  Michael, 

Buckley,  Normanton,  for  £216  5s. 
Sultan,  2  years,  purchased  by  Mr.  Freeman,  Hitch- 

cott,  for£220  10s. 
Young  Garrick^  2  years,  purchased  for  Mr.  Fowler, 

for  £49  7s. 

cows.  £    8.    d. 

Young  Brindled  Beauty         . .         . .     66    3    0 

Nell's  White  Back       ..         ..         ..     89    5    0 

Long-homed  Beauty   . .         . .         • ,     44    2    0 

Nancy    ..         .»         ..         •.         ..     52  10    0 

Brindled  Beauty 273    0    0 

Garrick*s  Sister 120  15    0 

Young  Nell 126    0    0 


and  siee.  Yet  there  is  another  cause  which  sug- 
gests itself  to  me — Was  it  not  in  some  tteasure 
through  having  poeibed  committees  at  the  various  lo- 
cal  agricultural  societies,  who  have  invariably  select- 
ed for  the  judges  of  stock  either  the  bailiffh  of  noble- 
men, or  landed  proprietors ;  men  who  had  the  run 
of  a  long  purse,  and  who  never  knew  what  rent- 
paying  was;  who  never  thought  of  anything 
further  than  pleasing  the  eye;  and  who  inxn* 
riably  awarded  the  premiums  to  stock  that  neither 
you  nor  I  would  be  at  the  trouble  to*drive  home  if 
compelled  to  breed  from  thett.  This,  no  doubt, 
has  hindered  the  progress  of  breeding,  and  had  a 
baneful  effect  on  this  once  useful  breed  of  stock. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the  Durham  breed,  which 
we  are  told  entirely  originated  in  the  county  bearing 
their  name,  and  first  produced  by  Mr*  GoUinB.* 
The  pedigrees  may  be  traced  to  his  stocky  but  be- 
yond that  we  cannot  go  back.  I  believe  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  this  breed  came  to  the 
largest  site  at  the  youngest  age  of  any  breed  in 
the  kingdom  (here  you  have  early  maturity) ;  and 
although  they  were  raised  from  crossingf  with  .dif- 
ferent breeds,  they  have  now  a  peculiar  character 

♦  A  buU  called  "  Hubback"  was  the  sire  of  the 
dam  of  Mr.  Chariee  GoUing's  "  Foljambe,"  who 
was  the  grandsire  of  "Favourite;"  the  dam  of  "Hub- 
back/'  was  a  cow,  the  property  of  a  person  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  and  wno  grazed  the  cow  in  the 
lanes  :  still  she  was  a  cow  possessing  a  propensity 
to  fatten  in  a  great  degree,  as,  when  she  was  re- 
moved to  some  good  land  she  did  not  again  breed ; 
and  "  Hubback"  was  useful  as  a  bull  for  a  very 
short  period.  Mr.  GolUngs  found  he  could  not, 
with  any  certainty  breed  large  pood  animals,  and 
from  the  outset  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  size. 
The  celebrated  Durham  ox  was  by  "  Favourite/*  out 
of  a  common  cow  at  5  yearj  old;  it  was  computed 
to  weigh  168  stones  of  Ulbs. 

t  Mr.  Gollings  tried  several  experiments  in  cross- 
ing, but  he  generally  resorted  to  breeds  smaller 
than  the  short-horns.  Amongst  the  most  success- 
ful was  the  cross  with  the  polled  Galloway :  no 
breed  of  cattle  seemed  so  likely  to  improve  the  old 
short-horn  as  this :  they  were  calculated,  by  their 
deep  massive  frames  and  short  lege,  to  bring  the 
shoit-homs  nearer  to  the  ground^  and  to  dispose 
of  their  weight  in  a  more  compact  manner.  Their 
hardy  habits  would  be  essentially  useful,  and  the 
Quality  of  their  flesh  and  hair  was  such  as  to  ren- 
aer  the  experiment  still  more  safe ;  and  being  also 
to  be  had  of  a  red  colour,  they  appeared  the  most 
suitable  of  all  breeds  to  cross  with  th»  Teeswater 
and  original  short-horn.  Prejudice  against  this 
cross  was  at  the  height  at  Mr.  GoUing's  sale ;  yet  a 
cow,  "Lady,"  14  years  old,  sold  for  260  guineas; 
''Gountess,"  her  daughter,  9  years  old,  for  400 
guineas ;  "  Laura,"  another  daughter,  4  years  old, 
for  210  guineas;  "Major"  and  "George,"  two 
of  her  sonsi  sold  for  200  guineas  and  130  guineas : 
yet  the«e  were  directly  descended  from  the  cross 
with  the  polled  Galloway  breed. 
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of  their  own  I  thtir  colourt  red|  whitei  and  foan> 
or  haiel;  and  if  ever  you  Bee  a  clear  spot  on  a 
biut,  yon  may  at  once  conclude  it  is  not  a  pure 
Dorbam.  I  hare  found  them  good  milkers,  and 
have  a  great  propensity  to  fatten ;  but  I  am  fearful 
they  will  meet  with  the  tame  fate  as  the  long-horns, 
if  not  bred  with  more  caution.  I  have  no  doUbt 
the  Hereford  breed,  the  DeronB,'and  others,  are 
veil  adapted  to  their  respective  counties)  but  I 
etaoot  think  any  breeds  so  profitable  for  dairying 
ind  feeding  in  Uiia  county,  as  the  Durham^  or  the 
origiQal  long-homed. 

1  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  sheep )  but 
btiag  a  nun  breeder,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ad* 
nnce  an  optnion  on  the  subject  i  but  before  I  enter 
ofi  it,  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  question. 
Do  you  think  the  breed  of  sheep  improved  in  this 
odgfabourhood  within  the  last  five  years  ? 

The  Chairman  would  not  undertake  to  say 
tbejr  were.  There  were  more  cross-bred  ones  than 
there  used  to  be. 

Several  gentlemen  present  did  not  consider  so 
nmcb  care  was  paid  to  pure  breeding  as  there  used 
to  be. 

Me.  Spbncbb  continued,— As  you  consider  that 
they  are  not  improved,  it  tends  to  prove  that  the 
rsfi  for  crossing^  has  not  had  that  good  efibct  that 
many  supposed  $  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  my  opin- 
ioB  it  has  produced  a  nondescript  sort  of  animal, 
without  form  or  character,  sadly  dlsproportioned) 
nore  bone  by  half  than  necessary^  and  with  a  long 
thin  back  and  large  stomach,  which,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  must  require  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  food  to  make  them  fat»  Perhaps  some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  made  the  change  will  tell 
lu  by  what  rule  or  system  they  have  bred  these 
ioimals,  and  how  they  are  in  future  to  proceed  to 
keep  this  character  together;  because  inidldescrip^ 
tbos  of  stock  I  must  have  a  character  supported. 
Gentlemen,  I  hope  the  friends  of  cross-breeding 
will  take  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions. 
I  diink  it  quite  out  of  my  province  to  make  any 
distinction  or  remark  respecting  any  particular  flock 
of  Leicester  sheep  of  the  present  day,t  for  I  have 


^  This  is  not  meant  to  express  an  exchange  of 
blood  of  the  same  breed,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  true  method  of  successful  breedmg;  but 
of  late  the  rage  has  been  for  South  Downs,  Shrop- 
ibires,  lincolns,  Cotswold,  and  other  rams  to  cross 
with  the  Ldcester  ewes ;  thus  the  sheep  in  our  fkirs 
■re  now  mostly  of  a  broken  breed. 

t  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Leicester 
breeders  were  Messrs.  Bucklev,  of  Normanton- 
upon-f^oar,  Messrs.  Burgess  (successors  to  Mr. 
Stubbini),  of  Holmepierrepoint,  near  Nottingham, 
and  Mr.Stone,  of  Quomdon ;  and  there  Is  scarcely  a 
flock  of  Leicester  sheep  which  has  not  a  strain  from 
one  or  all  of  these  flocks.    Mr.  Buckley's  plan  was 


received  gt^at  benefit  in  my  own  flock  from  atl  the 
best  bred  ones  t  and  I  do  think  others  may,  by 
making  proper  selections— so  much  depends  upon 
the  selection,  in  ftll  stock,  especially  the  male  animal. 
Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  whose  name  stands 
immortalised  as  the  father  of  the  new  Leicester 
breed  of  sheep,  cotnmenced  his  career  under  great 
disadvantages :  it  was  not  on  a  sudden  that  he  at- 
tained his  liigh  celebrity  as  a  sheep  breeder.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that  the  first  ram  he  let  out  he 
drove  to  Leicester  fair,  and  obtained  only  siwtem 
ihilUngs  fbr  the  use  of  him  for  the  season.  About 
the  year  1760  his  rams  did  not  sdd  for  more  than 
two  or  three  guineas  each;  and  for  their  hire  he 
received  from  iSs.  to  1  guinea  per  head  t  he  gra- 
dually advanced  his  prices,  and  in  1770  he  let  some 
of  them  for  25  guineas.  Thus,  you  see,  that  al- 
though his  first  produce  did  not  remunerate  him, 
his  views  were  not  lo  be  thwarted  by  trifles ;  he 
persevered,  and  overcame  great  difliculties.  It  is 
said  no  one  ever  knew  his  method  of  making  his 
crosses ;  but  from  statements  I  have  recently  heard* 
he  made  some  crosses  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
time,  that  were  not  approved  of  by  some  of  his  (oU 
lowers,  and  who  would  never  use  any  of  the  pro- 
duce :  and  this  alloy  or  crose  blood  remains  a  stig- 
ma and  ittHn  in  the  breed  of  Leicester  sheep  to  this 
day  $  yet  this  is  a  perceptible  feature  to  those  who 
ever  knew  the  character  of  it.  Robert  Bakewell's 
great  object  was  to  gain  the  greatest  weight  of  meat 
upon  the  smallest  quantity  of  bone,  and  to  com- 
bine this  with  symmetry  of  form,  early  maturity, 
fine  quality  of  flesh,  and  a  'great  propensity  to  fat- 
ten. He  proceeded  exactly  on  the  same  princi- 
ple in  his  breed  of  sheep  as  cattle ;  vis.,  the  fat- 
tening in  the  valuable  parts  of  the  body,*  and 
the  living  on  much  poorer  food  than  other 
sorts.  He  found,  by  experiments  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  that  no  land  i»  too  bad  fbr  pood 


to  regard  above  everythmg  a  good  constitution^  and 
firmness  of  flesh ;  while  Mr.  Burgess,  his  cotem- 
poraij,  pursued  a  contrary  course,  looking  to  size 
and  fatness  above  everytning.  The  flocks  of  the 
late  Earls  Spencer  and  Talbot  were  bred  purely  from 
Mr.  Buckley's;  and  we  believe  he  obtained  the 
highest  price  ever  made  for  the  hire  of  a  ram— vie., 
1000  gumeas.  Earl  Spencer  regarded  purity  of 
blood  before  everything  else}  then  vigour  and  con- 
stitution, then  symmetry  of  form,  then  aptitude  to 
fatten  with  early  maturity,  and  last  of  all  beauty. 
He  considered  the  fleece  of  secondary  importance, 
as  the  quantity  or  fineness  only  made  a  few  shil- 
lings dinerence,  and  preferred  looking  to  more  im- 
portant points. 

*  It  has  been  complained  that  Bakewell's  stock 
were  patchy  when  fat ;  but  it  is  a  question  now, 
whether  his  was  not  the  most  profitable  plan,  in 
having  the  most  weight  of  meat  on  the  best  parts 
of  the  body. 
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stock,  and  particularly  sheep,  if  dry.  With  regard 
to  the  Southdown  sheep,  they  are  a  south  country 
hreed,  well  adaped  for  folding,  and  suitable  for  dry 
hot  soils ;  but  I  cannot  think  they  would  suit  Lei- 
cestershire, nor  do  I  think  the  Leicesters  would 
supersede  them  [in  tlie  down  countries.  I  have 
always  admired  them  on  account  of  their  character 
being  so  uniform.  The  Shropshire  breed  has  not 
the  same  truth  of  character,  and  would  not  be  so 
suitable  in  the  south ;  I  have  never  seen  two  flocks 
of  Shropshire  Downs  alike;  and  that  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  origin  cannot  be  traced 
to  a  true  source. 

A  MsMBER  here  observed  that  they  werea  bastard 
breed  between  the  Cheviot  and  the  Southdowns, 
and  most  probably  intermixed  with  many  other 
breeds. 

I  must,  continued  Mr.  Spencer,  apply  the  same 
observation  to  Gloucesters  or  Cotswolds ;  they  are 
a  mixed  medley,  being  part  Lincoln,  part  Leicester, 
and  divers  other  breeds ;  and  therefore  have  no 
truth  of  character.  I  have  often  wished  some  of 
the  breeders  of  these  sheep  would  have  weighed 
thdr  food  against  the  Leicesters,  as  I  think  the 
result  would  have  satisfied  a  great  many  who  now 
remain  in  doubt ;  but  it  always  happens  when  our 
graziers  have  brought  them  into  this  neighbourhood 
they  have  never  told  us  how  they  had  been  kept, 
and  they  are  also  rather  shy  at  telling  us  the  result 
of  their  trial.  And  there  is  another  obser^'ation  I 
have  to  make,  and  that  is,  when  they  have  changed 
or  crossed  ^th  these  sheep,  they  invariably  began 
to  keep  them  better  and  nurse  them  better  than 
their  old  friends  the  Leicesters.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  my  humble  ideas  how  a  selection 
for  breeding  purposes  should  be  made :  when  you 
order  a  piece  of  furniture  you  are  very  particular  as 
to  the  dimensions,  the  quality,  the  pattern,  and 
so  forth ;  and  when  you  receive  it,  if  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  order  you  would  reject  it. 
Then,  I  say,  observe  the  same  rule  in  purchasing 
or  hiring  your  bull  or  ram.  First  picture  to  your- 
self the  kind  of  animal  you  want ;  keep  that  picture 
in  your  mind's  eye,  and  if  you  do  not  find  him  in 
one  place,  look  till  you  do  find  him ;  for  you  may 
depend  upon  it  a  little  trouble  spent  in  looking  out 
a  good  animal  is  time  well  spent ;  and  you  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  like  will  beget  like.  If  you 
steadily  pursue  this  plan,  you  will  soon  find  that 
you  will  have  what  you  want,  and  what  is  the  beauty 
of  all  breeding—"  a  family  likeness."  1  have  often 
thought  to  myself  that  an  animal  to  be  well  shaped 
should  be  in  the  form  of  parallelogram,   the  back 


from  the  tail  to  the  shoulder  forming  one  side, 
and  the  feet  on  a  level  surface  the  other  side; 
from  the  tail  downwards  to  the  hocks  one  end, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  down  the 
forelegs  the  other  end;  the  bone  flat,  and  not 
round,  as  that  at  once  denotes  bad  blood,  always 
taking  care  to  have  plenty  of  it,  as  I  think  yon  will 
seldom  have  too  much  bone  in  a  well  shaped  male  ani- 
mal. The  males  should  always  have  a  strong  neck 
and  large  broad  heads,  with  prominent  bold  eyes, 
and  rather  hollow  faces  (tiie  reverse  of  a  Roman 
nose);  indeed  I  make  more  points  on  the  bead 
than  many  other  parts,  as  it  is  the  leading  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  animal.  The  quality  of  the 
flesh  is  the  next  consideration,  as  it  matters  little 
what  the  form  is  if  not  good  fleshed ;  and  with  this 
I  shall  combine  the  hide  or  pelt,  which  if  you  do  err 
in,  let  it  be  with  having  too  much,  as  in  this  depends 
very  much  the  constitution;  for  how  can  the  ani> 
male  resist  the  cold  without  a  proper  covering  ?  Yet 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  we  should 
be  partiy  guided  by  our  own  herds  in  making  the 
selections  as  to  what  properties  we  want,  and  what 
we  now  possess.  In  speaking  of  sheep  I  must  ad- 
mit there  are  various  opinions  about  tiie  quality  of 
mutton ;  some  are  favourable  to  very  firm,  or  I  may 
say,  Aar  J  mutton,  and  some  prefer  loose;  but  I  think 
there  is  a  medium  between  the  two  to  be  observed, 
but  take  care  to  have  plenty  of  it.  All  will  a^ipfee 
that  the  animal  which  produces  the  greatest  weight 
from  the  least  food  given,  is  the  best.  Some 
breeders  have  been  very  curious  about  bone,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  with  very  fine  bone  you  are  apt 
to  lose  constitution. 

Grentiemen,  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  you 
the  necessity  of  breeding  good  stock,  the  fallacy  of       | 
keeping  bad ;  and  I  have  also  given  you  my  hum-        | 
ble  views,  and  some  common  practical  ideas,  how 
good  stock  may  be  bred,  and  how  they  may  be       | 
maintuned;  but  depend  upon  it,  there  must  not       j 
only  be  application,  but  skill  and  perseverance ;  for 
one  step  wrong  will  often  send  you  many  steps        j 
backwards ;  therefore  I  will  again  urge  caution  as  to 
breeding  without  pedigree  and  character.  I 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  given  up  the  feeding  i 
part  of  our  subject,  but  I  will  make  a  few  passing 
remarks.  I  do  think,  of  all  the  mismanagement  it 
is  the  worst  to  breed  stock  and  starve  them  to 
death ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  within  compass 
when  I  say  that  there  are  farmers  who  starve  as 
much  stock  to  death  annually  as  would  pay  half 
the  rent,  if  properly  attended  to ;  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  starving  and  overfeeding 
them  :  and  there  is  also  a  great  difference  in  loca- 
lities as  to  the  produce  of  food.  I  neither  advocate 
high  nor  low  feeding.  Young  stock  require  to  be 
kept  growing,  with  plenty  of  air ;   by  that  course 
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they  are  more  likely  to  breed  and  be  profitable.  I 
cannot  think  box  feeding  can  be  healthy  for  yonng 
stock,  thoagh  it  may  be  advantageous  on  large 
ploogh-farmtf :  but  in  this  county  our  grass  lands 
require  attention ;  and  my  plan  is  to  winter  my 
young  stock  in  my  meadows,  giving  oilcake  and 
cat  chaff;  in  this  practice  I  have  been  very  success- 
ful, not  having  lost  one  since  I  pursued  it.  These 
gleanings  and  observations  are  now  laid  before  you 
—they  are  collected  from  practical  observations, 
and  you  may  now  share  them  with  me.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  associating  with  many  breeders,  and 
find  that  all  must,  sooner  or  later,  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merits — for  profession  is  nothing  without 
reality.  Breeding  has  been  my  hobby-horse  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  borrow  that  phrase),  and  we  have 
managed  to  jog  together  pretty  comfortably  up  to 
this  time ;  but,  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  spite  of 
my  remonstrances,  my  hobby-horse  has  been  fed 
on  peeled  com ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon  in  future. 

Mr.  Spencer  sat  down  amidst  the  hearty  cheers 
of  the  company, 

Mr.  Gilbert,  the  secretary,  said, — I  think  we 
are  all  convinced  that  the  great  thing  in  breeding 
id  to  select  the  best  females  we  can,  and  use  the 
males  most  likely  to  correct  any  faults  they  may 
possess ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  (all  we  have 
heard  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  that  the 
evil  is  more  in  not  following  out  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Robert  Bakewell,  than  in  too  closely 
following  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  have  learned 
that  in  his  time  there  was  a  number  of  spirited  in- 
dividuals who  formed  a  society  or  Dishley  Club,  and 
who  bred  from,  and  exchanged  animals  from  one 
another,  (and  in  this  number  my  relation,  the  late 
Mr.  Buckley,  of  Normanton,  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most) :  thus  they  had  a  choice  selection  of  pure- 
bred animals  that  they  could  rely  upon,  sufficient 
change  of  blood  to  answer  all  the  objections  against 
close  affinity,  and  no  fears  of  degeneracy  from 
breeding  from  bad-bred  animals ;  therefore  I  con- 
tend for  the  practice  of  Bakewell,  and  that  it  is  the 
want  of  following  his  footsteps  in  this  particular  that 
the  long-homed  breed  of  cattle  and  the  new  Lei- 
cester breed  of  sheep  have  degenerated.  I  think 
there  are  sadly  too  many  bulls  kept  of  an  inferior 
kind.  Many  of  you  buy  the  one  that  is  old  enough 
for  your  purpose  at  the  lowest  possible  cost—say  at 
£5  or  £6 :  now  in  many  cases  one  bull  would  suf- 
fice for  three  or  four  farms,  in  some  cases  for  a  pa- 
rish, and  by  each  putting  their  £5  together  an  ani- 
mal that  would  improve  each  herd,  and  in  a  surpri- 
sing degree,  could  be  obtained;  and  in  most  cases 
the  improved  stock  would  cost  less  than  the  pre- 
sent inferior.  In  walking  through  our  fairs  I  have 
seen  half-horoed  bulls  purchased  for  use,  and  upon 


remonstrating  with  the  buyer  on  breeding  from  a 
broken  stock,  have  been  told  that  his  cows  were 
long-horas,  or  not  trae  bred,  and  that  he  did  not 
want  to  get  into  the  breed  too  fast.  Gentlemen, 
can  you  expect  good  stock  when  you  put  males 
and  females  together,  the  produce  of  which 
must  be  mongrels  and  probably  of  defective 
shape,  without  size,  colour,  or  constitution  ?  Pedi- 
gree is  necessary  to  guide  you  as  to  what  the  off- 
spring Mrill  be;  generally,  I  think,  animals  breed 
backwards— that  is,  the  young  generally  resemble 
the  sires  or  dams  of  their  parents,  and  frequently 
cry  back  for  several  generations  to  any  defect.  I 
look  upon  pedigpree  to  be,  having  been  bred  for 
certain  points  of  excellence  from  selected  parents 
through  successive  generations ;  a  pedigree  on  pa- 
lmer is  of  little  use  without  judicious  selections  has 
been  constancy  made  in  the  animals  bred  from. 
The  man  who  uses  Mr.  So-and-So's  breed  one  year 
and  [then  uses  Mr.  So-and-So's  because  they  are 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  consider- 
ing over  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  that  excel- 
lence, will  never  arrive  at  perfection.  He  must  say 
I  want  size,  or  muscle,  or  hide,  or  what  not,  and 
look  out  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  abundance-— for 
perfect  animals  we  do  not  possess. 

Mr.  Warnbr,  of  Weston-Hill,  begged  to  make 
a  few  remarks  as  regarded  the  long-homed  breed 
of  catUe,  and  he  would  add  that  he  agreed  with 
every  word  Mr.  Spencer  had  said.  The  long-homed 
bre^  of  cattle  he  had  always  kept,  and  he  should 
be  sorry  to  change  them ;  he  thought  they  nuule 
more  cheese;  his  village  used  to  be  noted  as  a 
cheese  neighbourhood,  and  frequently  five  hundred 
weight  per  cow  had  been  made  in  a  season,  and  in 
lots  of  nine  or  ten  cows :  can  the  short-hom  cows 
do  more?  (No,  no).  Some  of  my  neighbours 
have  changed  them,'  and  instead  of  cows  have  got 
a  dairy  of  skeletons ;  in  hcX,  if  they  were  on  my 
Hill  I  think  a  good  wind  would  almost  blow  them 
away.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  selling  fifty 
k>ng-homed  barren  cows  at  twenty  guineas  each  i 
and  can  the  short-homed  breed  say  more  as  regards 
their  feeding  propensities  than  that  ?  I  am  only 
sorry  the  breed  is  degenerated,  and  that  they  are 
so  much  smaller.than  they  used  to  be ;  and  from  the 
small  number  kept,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
any  fresh  blood  into  your  stock.  Now,  as  to  Lei« 
cester  sheep  I  prefer  them  to  any  cross-breds,  or 
breed  whatever;  I  am  not  a  good  keeper,  and  use 
no  cake  or  com,  and  have  frequently  sold  my  tegs 
bareshom  in  the  month  of  May  at  fi%  shillings  per 
head;  and  last  year  I  sold  them  out  of  the  wool 
about  Coventry  fair  to  average  two  guineas  each; 
and  I  question  if  any  half-breds,  kept  as  mine  were, 
averaged  more  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Gilbert  begged  to  remark  that  the  teg 
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trade  appeared  to  have  the  moKt  injurious  effect  on 
the  breed  of  sheep,  by  selling  off  lambs  at  8  to  13  or 
1 4  months  old.  The  ol^ect  Beemed  to  be,  to  produce 
a  lamb  that  stood  a  good  height  up  in  a  pen,  with 
a  long  neck,  a  long  back  i  and  frequently  these 
were  found  with  their  forelegs  close  together  i  a  fat 
backhand  a  long  leg  were  sought  for,  to  the  prejudice 
of  every  other  point ;  yet,  although  these  made  se- 
veral shillings  per  head  more  than  others,  the  ap- 
parently smaller  ones,  that  were  much  thicker  and 
better  proportioned,  would  be  pounds  per  quarter 
the  heaviest  when  they  came  to  be  fattened.  It 
was  the  teg  trade  that  more  than  all  others  had 
raised  the  half-bred  Downs  and  Shropshires  into 
such  repute ;  but  he  fancied  graaiers  were  now  be< 
ginning  to  object  to  these  flat  sided,  long-legged 
animals.  Perhaps,  per  bead,  the  half-breds  had 
the  advantage  i  but  he  thought  per  acre  the  profit 
was  in  favour  of  the  Leiceslers,  as  they  would  bear 
running  thicker, 

Mr.  MacEwan  begged  to  ask  Mr.  Warner  one 
question.  Did  that  gentleman  think  the  long-horns 
were  ever  better  tlian  some  of  Mr*  Warner's  present 
cows,  and  such  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Nugent's  '^  ifady 
Godiva." 

Mr.  Warner.^ I  think  they  are  not  much 
above  half  the  siae  they  used  to  be :  "  Lady  Go- 
diva"  was  almost  the  best  cow  I  ever  saw ;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  nearly  so  good  as  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  but  I  think  we  stock 
harder  than  we  usedj  we  do  not  give  them  the  ex- 
tent of  ground, 

A  Gentleman  remarked  that  formerly  several 
eowsin  a  dairy  were  seen  not  less  than  10  or  la  score 
per  quarter  in  weight,  while  in  milk  and  good  thick 
beef,  too;  but  now  7  to  a  score  frames,  up  to  9,  was 
the  general  sise. 

Mr,  CobKMAN,  of  Coventry,  wished  to  ask  Mr. 
Warner  if  he  had  ever  tried  crossing  by  way  of 
improving  bis  breed  of  cattle,  which  he  admitted 
were  degenerated.  It  was  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  the  human  species  were  much  improved  by 
cross-breeding.  The  Bourbon  family  of  France 
were  a  proof  of  this,  and  by  intermarrying  became 
imbecile,  while  the  reigning  family  of  Great  Bri- 
tain by  Germiin  marriages  were  a  proof  bow  bene- 
ficial a  change  was  \n  the  nunaerous  and  healthy  off- 


■pring.  He  thought  by  analogy  it  would  hold  good 
as  regards  cattle ;  and  with  deference  to  the  supe- 
rior practical  skill  of  the  present  company,  that  su- 
perior strength  and  courage  would  result  from 
cross  breeding. 

Mr,  Warn  IS  H  had  abstained  from  crossing  with 
other  breeds;  and  vindicated  the  pure-breds 
from  some  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them, 
and  though  the  butchers  had  mainly  influenced 
the  dairy  farmers  from  keeping  long-horns,  and  ridi- 
culed those  who  would  Usten  to  interested  men  who 
did  not  find  so  much  loose  fat  or  butcher's  profit 
in  the  carcass ;  he  for  one  would  not  part  with  that 
breed  to  please  the  butchers. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  abstained  from 
crossing,  as  he  considered  that  in  beauty  and  weight 
the  pure-breds  had  the  preference ;  yet  sometimes 
he  had  seen  the  cross-breds  carry  off  the  buyers, 
and  saw  some  queer-looking  animals  sold  for  mure 
money  than  he  could  sell  his  for;  but  he  consoled  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  some  |)artics  would  purchase  a 
jackass  if  found  in  the  form  of  a  sheep  (laughter). 
He  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  breed  he  could ; 
and  asked  if  any  gentleman  knew  of  a  good  bull; 
as,  if  he  could  find  a  really  good  one,  he,  the  chair- 
man, would  send  half-a-dosen  cows  to  him. 

Several  gentlemen  remarked  that  there  was  not 
a  good  rough  bull  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  three 
best  having  been  lately  sold  by  Mr,  Croslands,  Mr. 
Ortons,  and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Procters. 

A  gentleman  suggested  that  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Keresley,  near  Coventry,  had  the  best  he  knew  of; 
but  that  was  said  to  be  of  doubtful  pedigree,  or  pe- 
digree on  the  side  of  its  sire  only ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  in  a  circle  of  twelve  miles 
there  is  scarcely  a  bull  that  a  tenant-farmer  would 
be  at  the  trouble  to  send  cows  to,  the  better  bred  ones 
being  too  fine  in  bone,  and  generally  with  too  little 
hair  upon  them. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  Mr,  Spencer  would 
continue  his  interesting  paper  as  legards  the  fatten- 
ing part  of  the  subject. 

Mr,  Sp^NCSR  agreed  to  do  bis  best  on  that 
point,  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  meeting. 

Thanks  were  then  given  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  the 
Chairman  by  acclamation. 


GLEANINGS    IN    AGRICULTURE, 

(OnuHmud.) 


63.  In  the  sheep  districts  of  the  north  of  England  the 
farms  are  seldom  large,  and  yet  many  of  the  farmers 
manage  to  keep  pretty  namerons  flocks  of  sheep  i  vary- 
ieg  from  three  to  four  hundred  to  the  same  number  of 


thousands.  This,  however,  is  effected  only  where  the 
population  is  scanty,  and  where  the  commons  are  very 
extensive,  and  upon  which  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
the  enclosed  land  or  ftu-ms  enjoy  an  unlimited  right  of 
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p«stara«e.  Hoioa  it  fr«qiimtly  btppeiui  that  tbe  ooca^ 
pier  of  80  or  100  acrat  of  CDcloted  land,  and  much  of  it 
of  but  an  iodifftsrent  nature,  if  be  posaeai  inffieient 
Mpital.  and  the  lam  bo  conTeniently  aituated,  will  keep 
a  flock  of  1,000  or  8,000  sbeep. 

64.  Tb«  real  goodneu  of  a  aoU  oonsiita  prinoipally, 
perhapi,  in  tbe  power  it  possaaaei  of  maintaining  a  oer- 
Uia  degree  of  moiatnre ;  for  witbont  tbia  tbe  plant 
could  bate  no  power  of  derifing  nonriabment  from  any 
aliment;  it  might  be  planted  on  a  dnnghill,  bnt  if  tbie 
bad  no  BKuataie  in  it,  no  nutriment  would  be  yielded ; 
bot  a«  long  aa  the  aoil  poieeaiea  a  moiature,  either  by 
its  own  oonatitoent  parte,  or  by  roeana  of  a  retentive 
•abstimtam,  Tegetation  goea  on.  Continue  tbe  moiature 
and  iDcmae  the  aliment,  and  the  plant  will  fionriib  in 
proportion ;  bnt  let  tbe  moiature  be  denied  by  aoil,  anb< 
itratuHiy  OF  manure,  and  Tegetation  oeasei ;  for  though 
certain  planta  will  long  aubaiat  by  moiature  obtaued  from 
tbe  air,  yet,  geoerally  speaking,  without  a  supply  by  tbe 
root  they  will  languiah  and  Aide. 

65.  Ilongh  aheepj  like  moat  other  animals,  art  ea< 
dewed  with  a  certain  degree  of  instinot,  yet  it  does  not 
follow  aa  a  matter  of  oourse  that  it  always  operatea  to* 
wards  enanring  their  aalisty.  Persona  who  hare  had  tbf 
most  frequent  opportunities  of  obaerring  them  gene* 
nJly  appear  to  have  eoma  to  tbia  eonoluaion,  that  when 
a  storm  ia  approaohing  they  are  aeUom  taken  by  snr* 
prisB,  tar,  in  faet,  before  it  aotually  cornea  on,  they 
kife  andaaroored  to  findaplaoeto  ahelter  tbemselvea 
from  its  fury. 

66.  There  are  nnmaronadiatriota  in  Qveat  Britain  where 
whantea  bread  ia  not  eommonly  used,  but  bread  or  cakes 
msde  of  rye,  barley,  or  oata ;  which  diatriots,  some  40  or 
50  years  ago,  did  not  produce  a  single  blade  of  wheat ; 
in  fiaet,  the  Ibrmera  would  alasoet  aa  aeon  have  thought 
ofraiafaigacrepof  rice  aaacrop  of  wheat.  But  of  late 
years  rery  good  eropa  of  wheat  hare  been  reared  in  tbe 
place  of  indiilbrent  oata  and  barley ;  and,  singular  aa  it 
nay  now  appear,  the  partiea  who  were  the  first  to  attempt 
the  culture  of  wheat  in  the  diafarieta  abore  alluded  to, 
wers  intariably  langbed  at  and  ridiculed.  Thaae  eiperi* 
■Mttta  were  made  at  first  upon  a  small  soale,  and  with 
wheat  sown  early  in  spring ;  wheni  to  the  utter  aatoaiak* 
meat,  aa  well  aa  to  the  no  little  diaappointmeiit  of  their 
noAng  aaighbonrs,  it  became  satiafiotorily  prored  that 
s  fur  crop  of  wheat  might  be  grown-^there  ia  nothing 
Impomible. 

67.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  farm^laboorera, 
taking  them  aa  a  whole,  are  the  meet  contented  end 
hsppy  body  of  persons,  that  cam  theur  daily  bread  by  die 
Ubour  of  their  hands,  to  be  met  with  in  thia  country ) 
not  that  they  are  better  oiT  than  other  clsssss  of  the 
lower  ciders,  quite  the  rereroe  {  bnt  their  ideea  and  aaso- 
(nations  do  not  lead  them  into  those  aituationa  of  nneeai* 
oesi  and  excitement  common  to  manufacturing  popnlons 
diitricts.  Generally  speaking,  bowerer,  they  are  ftur 
twA  bdng  Ubcrally  treated  by  their  employers;  fbr  when 
farm  produce  ia  at  a  low  rate,  the  Aurm  lahottrsr's  wagea, 
which  are  alwaya  proportionately  low,  become  lower; 
bat  when  tbe  markela  adfanee  60  or  70  per  cent.,  the 
wages  of  the  labourar  are  rarely  adf  anced  in  anythfaig 


like  a  corresponding  degree ;  yet  they  seldom  grumble ; 
tbey  bare  no  aapiriogs  beyond  their  lowly  dependent 
oondition,  with  their  6s.  or  7s.  or  8s.  per  week,  and  wife 
and  family. 

68.  F«rmin§  im  Iceland, — Tbe  most  important  branch 
of  rural  labour  in  Iceland  ia  tbe  bay-making.  About 
tbe  middle  of  July  tbe  peasant  b^ins  to  cut  down  the 
graaa,  which  is  immediately  gathered  to  a  conyenient 
place,  in  order  to  dryi  and,  after  baring  been  turned 
once  or  twice,  is  oonreyed  home  <m  horseback  tu  tbe  yard, 
where  it  is  made  up  into  stacks.  At  tbe  poorer  farms 
both  men  and  women  handle  the  acythe,  but  in  general 
the  women  only  assist  in  making  tbe  hay  after  it  is  cut. 
In  many  parts  of  the  island,  where  there  is  much  hay, 
tbe  peaaanta  hire  men  from  the  fishing  plains,  who  are 
paid  foe  thair  labour  at  tho  rata  of  30  Iba,  of  butter  a 
week.  They  cut  by  meaaurement,  tbe  daily  task  being 
about  SO  iquare  fathoms.  Hay  harrest  bemg  orer,  tbe 
sheep  and  cattle  that  had  been  out  all  summer  on  the 
mountains  are  collected ;  the  bousca  are  put  in  a  state 
of  repair  fur  winter*  Tho  fine  hay  is  giren  to  the  cows 
only.-^i^riMlfrroji'e  Iceland* 

60,  M^ds  of  Praming  BttUcr  />««A.— To  render 
butter  capable  of  being  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
fraah  condition,  that  is,  aa  a  pure  aolid  oil,  all  that  is 
necessary  ia  to  boil  it  in  a  pan  till  the  water  ia  remoTcd, 
which  is  marked  by  the  eeasation  of  riolent  ebullition. 
By  allowing  the  liquid  oil  to  stand  for  a  little,  the  curd 
anbaid^s,  and  the  oil  may  then  be  poured  off,  or  it  may 
be  strained  through  calico  or  muslin  into  a  bottle,  and 
corked  up.  When  it  ia  to  be  used  it  may  be  gently 
heated  and  poured  out  of  the  bottle,  or  cut  out  by  means 
of  a  knife  or  cheeae  gonge.  This  is  the  usual  method 
of  preserfbig  butter  in  India,  and  also  on  the  continent; 
and  it  ia  rather  renaarkable  that  it  is  not  generally  in 
•se  in  thia  oonntry.  It  will  then  keep  for  any  length  of 
tune,  and  ia  the  best  form  of  this  substance  to  uae  for 


70.  Skocmg  Hwhc-^U  appeara  that  the  practice  of 
shoeing  horses  waa  brought  into  Bngland  about  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  ia  said  that  Welbeok,  in 
Nottingbamahirei  belonged  to  a  Saxon  chief  named 
Gamelbere,  who  held  it  on  condition  of  shoeing  the 
king's  palfreyi  whenerer  he  ahould  Ue  at  the  manor  of 
Mansfieki,  and  that  if  he  ahonld  lame  the  palfrey  he 
should  give  the  kmg  another  worth  four  marks.  William 
the  Conqueror  is  said  also  to  haTc  giren  the  town  of 
Northantpton  aa  a  fief  to  a  certahi  person  in  consideration 
of  hia  paying  a  certain  sum  yearly  for  the  shoemgofhis 
hoiaesi  and  it  is  generally  beMered  that  Henry  de 
FanvrSy  who  eanie  orer  with  William,  and  whoae  de« 
aoendanta  still  bear  on  thair  arms  aix  horses-hoes,  re* 
osired  that  MMrname  baoavM  be  was  entrusted  with  the 
inspection  of  the  fiurriers*  At  what  period  borses-sboei, 
as  we  now  hare  them,  were  introduoed,  is,  like  many 
other  tbings>  lost  to  na  for  erer.  Historiana  inform  us 
that  the  emperor  Naro»  when  he  undertook  short  jour* 
neya,  waa  drawn  by  mules  which  had  ailrer  ahoes,  pnA 
thoae  of  hia  wife,  Poppsera,  had  aboea  of  gold.  Bnt 
tfaeae  shoes  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  plait  of  gold 
and  silrer  stripes,  corering  the  hoofii.    About  the  year 
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1038y  when  the  Marquis  of  Tuscanj,  one  of  the  richest 
princes  of  his  time,  went  to  meet  his  affianced  bride 
(lSeatrix)»  his  horses  were  shod  with  silver:  the  nails 
were  of  the  same  material.  Yet  in  much  more  modem 
times  an  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Pyuria  had 
siWer  shoes  to  his  horses,  and  caused  them  to  be  so 
slightly  fixed  that  ther  soon  came  off.  This  appears  to 
US,  in  the  19th  centory,  extravagant  folly,  and  scarcely 
to  be  believed ;  yet  we  have  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it. 

71.  Wool, — From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history 
wd  find  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  enjoying 
the  attention  of  successive  governments.  The  sheep  is, 
in  all  probability,  one  of  the  indigenous  animals  of  our 
country,  as  there  are  no  records — at  least,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware— of  its  introduction ;  and  we  find  the  Romans 
estimating  so  highly  our  wool,  and  the  garments  made 
from  it,  as  to  establish  a  manufiMtory  at  Winchester,  the 
fountain-head  of  the  now  mighty  stream  of  British 
woollen  manufacture.  From  this  time  the  growth  and 
spinning  of  wool  became  an  object  of  universal  concern- 
ment to  all.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  value  of  wool  shorn  in  England  was  estimated 
at  two  millions  yearly,  which,  supposed  to  be  quadrupled 
in  value  in  the  manufacture,  made  the  entire  value  of 
the  articles  manufactured  eight  millions,  of  which  about 
two  millions  were  exported.  In  1700  the  official  value 
of  woollens  exported  amounted  to  three  millions ;  in 
1800  it  had  only  increased  hilf  a  million.  By  1802, 
however,  exports  had  increased  enormously,  the  amount 
for  that  year  being  j£7,321,021,  and  which  has  only 
been  exceeded  once,  in  1833^  when  they  amounted  to 
j£7,788,842.  Ulie  revolution  of  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  caused  a  startling  reduction  in  1837,  when 
the  official  value  of  the  exports  had  fallen  to  £4,681,625. 
This  decline  can  only,  however,  be  considered  temporary. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  the  yearly  amount  of  wool 
produced  in  Great  Britain  at  520,000  packs.  In  ad- 
dition  to  this  immense  quantity  for  our  manufacturers, 
we  import  largely  from  other  countries.  In  1837  about 
200,000  packs  were  thus  received,  of  which  about  12,000 
packs  were  re-exported.  The  produce  for  the  supply  of 
our  manufacture  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  at  22^  mil- 
lions, and  to  employ  about  335,000  persons. 

72.  Feeding  Cattle  in  Madagatear, — ^The  provision 
is  sometimes  placed  in  a  kind  of  rack,  but  it  is  also 
placed  so  high  that  the  animal  is  compelled  to  stand,  the 
whole  time  of  feeding,  in  a  position  that  forces  the  chief 
weight  of  its  body  on  its  hind-legs.  Whether  this  cus- 
tom originated  by  accident  or  design  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  universal,  and  is  supposed  to  aid  in  fattening  the 
cattle  better  than  our  European  mode  of  allowmg  them 
to  stand  on  a  level  floor.  Sometimes  animals  are  fed  in 
this  manner  for  three  or  four  years,  and  attain  an  enor- 
mous size. — Ellii^e  Hietorp  qf  Madagageart  Vol.  I. 

73.  The  Norfolk  Mode  qf  Cutting  and  Burning 
Ant-MlU, — ^The  process  is  to  cut  them  up  with  a  heart- 
shaped  sharp  spade  or  shovel,  in  irregular  lumps  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  five 
inches  thick.  These  are  to  be  turned  the  grass  ride 
downwards,  until  the  mould  side  is  thoroughly  dry,  and 
then  to  set  the  grass  side  outwards  until  they  are  dry 


enough  to  bum.  The  fire  may  be  kindled  with  brush- 
wood, and  kept  smothering,  by  laying  the  sods  on  gra- 
dually as  the  fire  breaks  out,  until  10  or  15  loads  of 
ashes  are  raised  in  one  heap,  which  the  workmen  for- 
merly completed  for  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  load.  The  places 
from  which  the  ant-hills  have  been  removed  may  be  sown 
with  grass  seeds.  Besides  destroying  the  ants,  this  b  a 
ready,  though  by  no  means  an  economical  way  of  raiaiiig 
manure,  and  in  some  cases  ought  not  to  be  neglected  on 
those  grounds  where  such  a  process  is  required. 

74.  Savinge  Bank  for  Corn. — Laing,inhis  "Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  Norway,''  says.  There  are  no  dealers 
or  weekly  markets  attended  by  purchasers  who  buy  at 
one  place  and  sell  at  another.  If  the  farmer  has  any 
grain  to  spare,  he  can  do  nothing  with  it  unless  he  hap- 
pens by  chance  to  find  a  customer  on  the  spot :  there  is 
no  intermediate  dealer  between  the  corn  grower  snd  the 
consumer.  Under  such  a  system  agriculture  can  never 
flourish,  nor  can  the  country  be  independent  of  fordgn 
supply.  From  the  want  of  a  certain  and  ready  market 
for  his  farm  produce,  the  farmer  naturally  wastes  It  Hii 
housekeeping,  with  his  four  meals  a  day— its  consump- 
tion of  brandy,  ale,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  other  turn 
produce,  besides  hb  keeping  superfluous  horses  snd  ser- 
vants, is  fkr  from  fragal.  A  Scotch  farmer's  family,  from 
the  same  extent  of  land,  and  from  an  equal  crop,  would 
have  at  least  one-half  to  sell.  Norway  could  probably 
subsist  its  own  population  in  ordinary  seasons  if  its 
domestic  trade  were  free— 4f  the  agriculturist  had  the 
stimulus  of  ready  and  firee  markets,  and  his  habits  of 
living  were  formed  upon  the  certainty  of  bemg  able  to 
turn  into  money  all  he  could  save  or  spare.  At  it  iti 
however,  there  is  more  surplus,  grain  witiiout  dealers  to 
buy  it,  and  these  magasines  (the  aavings  banks,  which  , 
are  large  red  painted  bnildmgs)  are  very  ingenious  uuti- 
tutions  for  supplying  the  want  of  this  intermediate 
agency  between  the  producer  and  consumers.  The  fir- 
mer takes  his  surplus  grain  to  it,  and  for  the  time  it 
remains  he  receives  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  iocrdaie 
per  annum— if  he  deposit  eight  bushels  he  can  take  oat 
lune  at  the  end  of  twelve  months ;  and  he  is  charged  at 
the  same  rate  of  one-eighth  per  annum  for  any  portions 
of  his  quantity  he  may  take  out.  If  he  overdraws,  or 
had  none  deposited,  but  receives  a  quantity  in  loao,  he 
pays  for  such  advance  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  in- 
crease per  annum ;  thus,  if  betakes  eight  bushels  he psys 
back  ten  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  or  at  that  rate 
for  the  time  he  has  the  loan.  It  often  occurs  that  night 
firoets  blight  the  crops  on  particular  farms,  even  in  sea- 
sons when  those  around  in  general  are  good.  Bat  for 
these  ingenious  establishments  the  farmer  might  be  in 
great  distress  fbr  seed  or  bread.  The  small  profit  which 
ooeurs  upon  the  transactions  defrays  the  expense  of  s 
building,  a  clerk,  and  such  items,  and  the  oonoem  if 
entirely  under  the  mansgement  of  the  bonder  or  peasant 
proprietors. 

75.  The  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmbuigh 
irrigated  by  the  manure  from  the  town  yield  four  to  lix 
crops  of  grsAS  annually,  of  exoeUent  quality,  and  are  let 
at.  rates  varying  from  £2i  to  £^0  per  acre.  One 
hundred  and  ten  acres  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Miller,  in  1887 
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yielded  a  dear  profit  of  j&2»010 ;  and  in  1826  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Moray's  meadows  fetched  £h7  per  acre.  So 
moch  for  manure  which  is  too  generally  allowed  to  pollute 
riren  and  brooks. 

76.  It  will  be  foand  on  inquiry  that  good  horses  are 
becoming  very  scarce  in  our  fidrs,  and  many  of  what  was 
cooaidered  the  moet  useful  sorts  have  how  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  breed  appears  to  be  quite  extinct. 
Where,  for  ezamplci  do  we  fine  the  fine,  short-l^;ged, 
hindamie  cob,  whose  action  and  strength  enabled  kim  to 
goinypafie,  and  carry  almost  any  weight  that  could 
ride?  How  few  of  the  splendid  carriage  horses  which 
were  met  with  fifteen  years  ago  are  now  to  be  seen ; 
D17,  how  few  of  any  thing  that  is  really  good  is  now  to 
be  met  with  ?  The  fisct  is,  railroads  have  now  become 
10  common,  and  exportation  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
on  to  sndi  an  extent  that  we  soon  shall  hate  no  horse  to 
ride  at  all. 

77.  Aeeording  to  Ltmuew,  the  Laplanders  preserve 
the  milk  of  the  rein-deer  in  frozen  pieces  like  cheese. 
When  mdted,  after  a  lapse  of  sereral  months,  it  still 
tastes  fresh  and  good.  When  a  stranger  enters  their 
dwelling,  whom  they  wish  to  welcome,  the  frosen  pieces 
of  milk  is  immediately  set  to  the  fire ;  the  guest  receives 
a  ipoon,  with  which  he  skims  off  the  softened  exterior  as 
it  ndts ;  when  he  has  had  enough  the  rest  is  preserved 
in  the  oold  for  other  guests. 

78.  To  De$trop  JBaf#.— In  or  near  the  places  fre- 
quented by  tiiese  pests  place  upon  a  slate  some  dry  oat- 
Deal,  lay  it  thin,  and  press  it  flat|  so  that  you  may  eanly 
know  what  has  been  taken  away.  The  rats,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, will  come  regularly  to  feed  upon  this.  Supply 
them  tiluis  with  fresh  oatmeal  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
iM  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  stir  the  mix- 
toxe  wdl  together,  feed  them  well  with  this  for  two  or 


three  days,  then  for  one  day  give  them  only  half  the 
quantity  they  have  usually  eaten,  and  on  the  following 
day  place  the  following  mixture  :  to  four  ounces  of  dry 
oatmeal,  scented  with  six  drops  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  barytes  pounded,  mix  this 
well  with  the  scented  oatmeal,  then  lay  the  mixture  on 
the  slate  as  the  oatmeal  had  been  placed,  and  allow  the 
rats  to  come  and  eat  of  it  without  interruption.  A  few 
hours  after  partaking  of  this  meal  they  may  be  seen  run- 
ning about  as  if  drunk  or  paralytic,  rething  to  their 
haunts  to  die.  Rats  are  extremely  sagacious,  therefore 
where  they  have  eaten  only  a  small  )K>rtion  of  the  mix- 
ture it  should  not  be  disturbed  for  some  time.  The  oil  of 
aniseeds  is  disagreeable  to  dogs  and  many  other  animals, 
but,  in  small  quantities,  alluring  to  rats. 

79.  Xf'me.— -Lime-stone  is  a  substance  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  arts ;  it  gives  us  quick-lime  when  burnt,  and 
the  base  of  many  cements,  forming  a  mortar  when  mixed 
with  sand.  It  is  also  of  great  use  in  agriculture,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  ornamental  applications,  which  are  very 
nameroos.  The  fact  is  that  lime  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant manures  which  we  possess ;  quick-lime  has  the 
power  of  acting  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances  so  as  to 
render  them  soluable  in  water,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
different  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  rendered 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  the  lime  iteelf  becom- 
ing inert,  and  forming  a  valuable  part  of  the  soil.  The 
lime,  therefore,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  soU  or  mixed 
with  the  other  manures  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it 
comes  from  the  kiln,  and  hence  tiie  great  impropriety  of 
leaving  heaps  of  it  about  fields  and  road- sides  as  we  too 
often  see  done,  by  which  it  loses  its  activity  and  useful- 
ness. J.  M'Intobh. 

Milion  Abbey, 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON   THE   MOST  ECONOMICAL   AND    USEFUL   CONSUMPTION    OF   THE 

TURNIP  CROP. 


The  most  economical  and  useful  consumption  of 
the  turnip  crop  is  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be, 
at  this  season  at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  every  fanner ;  because,  while  few  do  not  culti- 
vate more  or  less  of  that  root,  and  would  sacrifice 
their  characters  as  agriculturists  if  they  did  not, 
there  is  now  additional  interest  involved  in  the  in- 
vestigation hy  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  pro- 
mising crops  of  turnips  have  manifested  a  strong 
tendency  to  disease,  and  a  considerable  per  centage 
of  the  best  crops  have  fallen  victims  to  decay;  but 
the  worst  of  all  is,  that,  so  far,  the  products  of  the 
turnip  crop,  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  mutton,  have 
been  so  nnremunerative,  that  it  requires  the  greatest 
economy  in  their  consumption  to  render  the  pro- 
babilities of  paying  more  considerable  than  we  fear 
they  are  in  ordinary  cases. 

We  have  too  often  discussed  in  our  pages  the 


question  of  turnip-cutting  for  stock,  to  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  add  anything  on  the  subject 
here.  If  fat  is  the  object  speedily  and  certainly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  cutting  is  one  of  the 
conditions  most  essential  to  the  development  of  that 
condition ;  but  the  question  of  the  relative  economy 
and  propriety  of  carting  off  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  crop,  top  or  bulb,  or  both,  is  one  which  admits 
of  a  great  deal  of  debatable  ground,  and,  even  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  excluded,  will  bear  view- 
ing in  a  variety  of  aspects. 

We  apprehend,  however,  that,  as  regards  strong 
clay  soils,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  highly 
judicious  to  cart  off  the  bulbs,  as  the  poaching  of 
sheep  will  do  far  more  injury,  by  kneading  and  ren- 
dering the  soil  impervious  to  the  air  and  to  water, 
than  any  advantage  to  result  from  the  droppmgs 
from  their  tails  and  their  fleece.    Apart,  howeverj 
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from  this  consideration  is  the  one  of  whether  it  is 
more  judicious  to  cart  off  and  consume  the  tops  in 
the  yards  or  in  the  pastures ;  or  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  plough  them  in^  and  allow  them  to  remain  as 
a  tillage  to  the  subsequent  com  crops. 

Turnip-tops,  either  alone  or  with  other  food,  in 
great  proportion,  have  not  been  found  very  desir- 
able to  consume  in  any  great  quantity  i  and  though 
they  have  relatively  a  greater  amount  both  of  the 
flesh  and  fat  forming  principles,  still  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  ebminated  in  the  leaf-structure  hi  a 
very  favourable  condition  to  the  feeding  of  animals, 
either  for  the  grazier  or  the  butcher. 

The  quantity  of  leaf^  as  compared  With  the  bulb, 
is  of  very  great  consequence.  Mr.  Lawes,  in  a 
great  variety  of  experiments,  with  nearly  all  kinds 
of  manure*  had  something  like  an  average  of  eleven 
tons  of  bulbs  per  acre,  and  six  tons  of  leaves  ;  or 
something  like  fifty  per  cent,  as  much  of  the  latter 
as  the  former.  The  bulbs  had  something  like  an 
average  of  8  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  while  the 
leaves  had  13  ]  so  that  it  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  to  assume  that,  inasmuch  as  the  water  of 
either  could,  in  itself,  possess  no  feeding  qualities, 
there  was  as  much  food  in  an  atre  of  turnip-tops 
as  in  an  acre  of  tumip'bulbs, 

T&king  the  nitrogen  as  representing  the  flesh- 
forming  as  apart  from  fat-forming  quality,  we  have 
something  like  three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the 
dry  matter  of  the  bulbs,  and  nearer  four  per  cent, 
in  that  of  the  tops.  And  again,  looking  at  the  ash 
of  each  respectively,  we  have  nine  per  cent,  of  ash 
in  the  leaf  and  upwards,  and  less  than  seven  per 
cent,  in  the  bulbs ! 

Thus,  theoretically,  the  acre  of  turnip-tops  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  more  absolutely  nutritive  than  an 
acre  of  bulbs :  praetieatt^i  however^  we  know  this 
is  incorrect.  A  considerable  mass  of  the  tops  is 
refused  by  all  kinds  of  stock ;  and  if  forced  to  feed 
On  the  parts  they  do  not  choose  to  eat,  they  are 
scoured  and  become  unhealthy,  and  evidently  do  Hot 
thrive.  Mr.  Lawes  appears  to  be  satisfied  of  this, 
for  he  says:— "The  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
large  nitrogenous  contents  of  turnip  leates,  they 
should  only  be  to  a  small  extent  valued  as  food, 
doubtless  arises  from  the  large  amount  of  mat- 
ters which  they  contain  only  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  organism,  themselves  as  yet  un- 
organised, alid  existing  as  saline  and  other  change* 
able  fluids,  to  which  we  may  readily  attribute 
a  medicinal  and  purgative  rather  than  a  direct 
nutritive  effect — elaboration  to  some  extent  being 
fti  we  are  aware,  an  important  element  in  the 
condition  of  food  for  animals"  {Jour,  R,  A,  5., 
vol.  viii.  p.  552).  The  value  of  the  top,  how- 
ever, as  food  for  plants,  is  undoubtedly  great;  and 
plojghed  in,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  abounding 


in  ammonia  and  in  saline  matter,  having  a  tendency 
to  decay  rapidly,  and  at  once  give  off  their  elements 
to  a  new  race  of  plants,  they  exert  a  highly  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  subsequent  com  crops.  Nay, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the  advantage^ 
of  consuming  turnips  on  the  land,  with  sheep,  is 
the  great  mass  of  top  which  is  trampled  down  and 
intermixed  with  the  soil  in  a  state  of  semi-decom« 
position.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
must  be  means  of  making  io  valuable  a  pabnlam  as 
the  tumip-top  available  for  fodd)  and  if  this  can 
be  done  acceptably  to  the  animals,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  profltablenesft  and  value.  At  one  time, 
linseed  could  not  be  given  except  in  the  imperfect 
form  of  oil-cake ;  whereas  now  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  entire  seed  may,  when  cooked  or 
prepared,  be  given  with  advantage. 

And  it  occurs  to  us  very  forcibly  that  tlie  same 
advantage  may  result  from  consumption  of  the  top, 
by  some  mode  of  preparation.  The  very  fact  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  tops  which  beautify  our  fields 
in  autumn  become  shrivelled^  decayed,  and  disA- 
pated  in  the  winter,  shows  that  there  is  a  great  an* 
nual  waste ;  atid  those  who  eat  off  the  whole  of  the 
bulbs  will  do  well  to  accomplish  this  before  the 
frosts  have  commenced  their  work  of  dest^ction — 
the  bulbs  can  then  be  much  more  easily  preserved, 
and  the  tops  may  be  either  ploughed  ifi,  or  used  as 
food,  in  any  way  most  congenial  to  the  views  ot 
wishes  of  the  oitmer. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  a  successful  mode  of 
inducing  cattle  to  eat  the  turaip-tops,  and  have  seen 
advantage  in  the  result  rather  than  any  injurious  or 
purgative  effects.  A  gentieman  making  experi- 
ments in  cattle-feeding,  and  who  has  to  purchase 
his  tumips,  and  hence  wishes  to  economise  them 
aa  far  as  possible,  mixes  the  tops^  pro]ierly  cut, 
amongst  the  chaff,  and  pours  upon  the  mixtore  the 
boiling  compound  of  linseed  and  barley-meal. 
This  so  changes  the  character  of  the  mass,  that  the 
whole  is  readily  eateii  Up ;  and  as  the  mixed  linseed 
and  barley  have  rather  a  costive  eflfbct  upon  the 
stock  than  otherwise,  the  turnip-tops,  do  cooked, 
do  Uot  seem  to  have  any  putgative  effect  whatever. 
How  far  this  can  be  generally  adopted,  or  how  far 
it  will  succeed  in  feeding  or  fattening  the  animals, 
we  ate  not,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  pi'oceee,  pre- 
pared exactly  to  say,  but  we  shall  wateht&e  eipefi- 
ment  with  great  intereat, 

Thepollcyof  pullmgdff  (Utnipaonlj^^  aoils  Is  one 
which  admits  of  much  being  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  There  are  those  who  Insist  that  the 
farm  buildings  should,  as  a  centre,  be  the  manu- 
factory of  all  the  raw  material  of  agtlctdtttfal  pro- 
duce. The  dorer,  the  grass,  the  fumipa,  as  well 
as  the  corn,  hay,  and  potatoes,  they  tttge,  should  be 
carried  to  that  as  a  centre :  the  inanure  ahotfld  all 
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be  made  there ;  ttie  sjtoclt  aU  kept  there ;  and  from 
it^  again,  as  a  celitre,  all  tlie  ajipliances  to  the  land 
should  radiate.  The'  theory  0/  all  this  is  perfect. 
The  arguments  for  it,  6ii  sciehtiiic  grounds,  are  so 
cogent,  that  we  admit  they  kppeai  impossihle  to  he 
got  over.  A  few  of  them  are  these : — ^The  food  is 
economised ;  ihore  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  kept  on 
the  same  amount  of  food ;  more  manure,  and  that 
of  a  better  quality,  can  be  made,  and  if  preserved 
from  the  agency  of  wet  and  evaporation,  it  will 
have  a  better  effect  on  the  soil  than  if  it  were 
dropped  and  exposed  to  the  wasting  influence  of 
the  elemental  the  cattle«  agaili,  will  be  better  at« 
tended,  more  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  mas- 
ter i  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  deteriorating 
iDfiuence  of  wet  and  cold;  they  will  not  have  to 
expend  carboti  in  searching  after  food ;  they  will 
not  waste  it  by  exercise ;  and  all  the  labour  of  the 
Cu-m  will  be  under  the  personal  observation  of  the 
master— an  element  of  success  in  labour  operations 
of  no  mean  consideration.  All  this  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  there  is  one  little  inquiry  which  must  be 
put,  and  which  may  completely  draw  the  teeth  of 
the  whole — undermine  the  very  foundation  of  the 
entire  superstructure.  All  this  may  not  repay  the 
cost  consequent  upon  it,  and  then  it  is  buying  the- 
oretical hypotheses  too  dear ! 

We  have  seen  farmers— ay,  "  high  farmers,"  too 
— ^who  had  been  at  immense  cost  and  outlay  in 
bringing  up  their  crops  to  the  farmstead  (and 
though  we  could  mention  hames,  it  would  he  too 
much  of  a  breach  of  hospitality  to  do  so) ;  but  we 
have  seen  the  rich  hquid  flowing  away  in  a  carefully 
cotered  drain  from  the  farmstead  into  a  neighbour- 
ing brooks  in  one  case,  and  in  another,  overflowing 
the  tank,  with  great  waste  and  loss,  amongst  those 
who  were  very  particular  in  consuming  all  their 
produce  at  the  farmstead!  Indeed,  the  cost  of 
so  conveying  it,  and  of  transporting  the  manur® 
back,  is  so  great,  that,  though  theoretically  correct, 
practically  it  wiU  not  pay ;  and  the  fact  of  every 
horse  costing  £20  to  £25  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
interest  of  first  cost,  and  wear  and  tear,  and  depre- 
dated value,  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  calculate  with  the  utmost  certainty  that,  on  light 
land  at  leasts  the  carting  away  of  the  whole  of  the 
produce  will  not  remunerate  for  the  cost. 

Granted  that  manure  deposited  on  grass  is  partly 
lost  or  dissipated,  still  it  is  a  fact  that  many  feeding 
pastures  have  been  so  for  a  vast  number  of  years — 
no  manure  has  been  applied,  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  fed  upon  it,  exposed  to  all  the  variations  of 
the  weather,  have  been  ite  only  supply ;  and  yet  it 
is  impossibk  to  find  it  deteriorate  in  a  century,  but 
rather  the  reverse ;  nay,  contrast  with  this  the  ex- 
posure, the  waste,  the  washing  to  which  too  much 
of  the  manure  so  collected  is  exposed,  and  we  ques- 


tion whether,  in  many  cases,  after  all  the  labour,  the 
laud  gets  more  real  manure  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  tJtiless  the  manure  is  made  and  kept 
Undef  tdvir — is  preserved  and  economised  in  the 
transit— the  liquid  all  carefully  preserved  and  ap- 
plied, it  is  a  question  whether  the  less  brought  to 
iha  farmstead  of  the  green  crops  is  not  the  best, 
Cousistetlt  with  the  converting  of  the  straw  into 
manure ;  and  th6il  the  cost  of  extra  buildings,  of 
machinery,  of  covers,  and  tanks,  and  all  the  et  ceterai 
of  preservation,  are  a  serious  expense  to  be  borne 
by  a  landlord,  and  quite  impossible  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  tenant. 

Then  there  is  the  loss  of  com  crop«  light  soils 
need  consolidation  as  well  as  frequent  manurings  | 
and  it  is  a  great  question  if  anything  will  do  it  so 
effectually  as  the  kneading  of  the  sheep's  feet  and 
the  application  of  droppings  arising  from  consum- 
ing on  the  land  the  turnips  and  the  clover.  True 
it  is  alleged  that  the  manure  will  come  to  the  land 
from  the  farmstead,  and  the  treading  may  be  ob- 
viated by  the  dod-crusher  roller.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. The  fleece  drops  its  unctuous  and  consoli^ 
dating  exudation,  the  urine  and  solid  excrements 
are  dropped  and  kneaded  and  sealed  into  the  soil^ 
while  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  nostrils  of 
animals  who  are  ground  feeders  is  of  great  value  to 
the  soil,  and  especially  to  such  soils,  which  thus 
doubtless  become  highly  charged  with  this  gas- 
so  necessary  and  so  useful  to  the  future  race  of 
plants^  Nor  wiU  the  clod  crusher,  nor  any  other 
implement,  how  useful  soever  it  may  be,  replace  the 
want  of  the  animals,  llie  former  will  press  par- 
ticles of  sand,  indeed,  more  firmly  against  other 
particles,  but  it  will  not  cause  any  cohesion  of  these 
particles.  It  will  reduce  the  soil  to  a  state  much 
more  fit  for  blowing  away  with  the  wind,  if  that 
were  any  advantage,  but  this  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  is  wanted ;  whereas  the  kneading  by  the  foot, 
of  soil  already  supplied  with  cohesive  matter,  is  to 
make  particle  cohere  to  particle,  preventing  the  ad- 
mission of  drought  and  too  extensive  stimulus  of 
oxygen  to  the  roots  of  plants,  whieh  many  at  least 
are  unable  to  bear.  The  deficiency  in  the  com 
crops  which  so  invariably  follows  the  pulling  oS 
of  turnips  in  light  soils,  spreading  over  the  barley 
and  the  wheat  crops  following,  is  a  drawback  so 
serious  that  it  is  difficult  to  counterbalance  it  by 
any  other  process.  And  though  there  may  be  d 
loss  to  the  animals  in  searching  for  their  food,  and 
there  may  be  some  waste  of  food  when  taken  ad 
libitum^  still  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the 
expense  of  horse-flesh  is  not  less  than  that  of  cattle 
or  sheep  flesh  1  and  the  grass  or  turnips  or  green 
food  wasted  is  only  so  far  ploughing-in  a  greeil 
crop  for  manure,  and  it  is  thus  available  for  the 
'  purposes  of  the  farm. 
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Some  advise  the  cutting  off  and  ploughing  in  of 
the  tops^  as  a  compensation  for  the  removing  of  the 
hulbs;  and  we  showed,  last  week,  that  the  tops 
must  be  a  very  valuable  manure  to  the  land,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  not  to  waste  them.  But  though 
they  may  answer  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  as 
a  manurial  application,  they  will  not  tend  to  that 
peculiar  consolidation  of  the  soil,  resulting  from 
sheep-treading,  so  valuable  to  light  soils. 


We  are  disposed  to  thinks  that,  as  regards  the 
pulling  off  of  swedes^  it  is  not  safe  on  light  soils  of 
ordinary  quality  to  pull  off  more  than  every  four 
alternate  ridges,  so  as  to  spread  the  consolidation 
equally  over  the  fields,  nor  of  white  turnips  to  pull 
off  more  than  is  necessary  for  setting  the  hurdles 
for  the  breaks.  —  Gardeners'  and  Fanners' 
Journal. 


HIGHLAND  AND   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY   OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  for  the 
season,  was  held  in  the  Museum,  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th  December,  1849>  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
body  of  proprietors  and  farmers,  and  by  many 
strangers.— The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  as  Chairman  of 
the  monthly  meetings,  presided. 

Mr.  Hall  Maxwbll,  the  secretary,  said,  that 
before  proceeding  with  the  subject  which  had  been 
selected  for  discussion,  he  wished  to  state  to  his 
lordship  and  the  meeting  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made  with  the  view  of  giving 
increased  interest  and  efficiency  to  these  meetings. 
When  first  instituted,  the  prize  essays  and  reports 
of  the  society  were  read.  These  papers  were  often 
voluminous,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  tables 
too  elaborate  for  elucidation  at  such  a  meeting. 
More  recently,  shorter  papers  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  discussion  encouraged,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  meetings  thus  became  more  popular 
and  useful.  It  was  lately  suggested  that  their  value 
as  a  medium  for  interchange  of  opinion  and  com- 
parison of  results,  might  be  much  enhanced  if  the 
practical  farmers  of  the  Lothians  could  be  induced 
to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  their  management. 
He  was  happy  to  state  that  these  gentiemen,  when 
applied  to,  had  readily  consented  to  lend  their  as- 
sistance. The  subject  had  sometime  ago  been  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  a  numerous  meeting  of  fiarmers, 
when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  directors,  by  assisting  them  in  select- 
ing subjects,  and  in  finding  gentiemen  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  A  committee  was  named  at  the 
time  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
first  subject  should  be  that  now  on  the  paper — the 
storing  of  turnips  and  other  roots,  to  be  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  Craiglockhart. 

Mr.  Scott — My  lord,  I  regret  that  it  should 
have  been  announced  that  I  was  to  introduce  the 
present  day's  discussion,  for  I  am  persuaded  there 
are  many  present  much  better  able  to  do  so  than  I 
am.  I  will,  therefore^  endeavour  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  meeting  as  shortly  as  possible  with  the 
observations  I  am  about  to  make,  trusting  that 


others  will  freely  state  the  result  of  thar  experience  ; 
and  although  I  confine  my  observations  to  the  sto- 
ring of  only  two  varieties  of  roots  generally  culti- 
vated, that  they  will  not  so  restrict  themselves.  First, 
with  regard  to  turnips,  I  believe  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  such  of  the  white  or  yellow  varieties  as 
require  to  be  kept  over  winter  should  be  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  even  swedes  wiU,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  seasons,  derive  benefit  from  protection ; 
for  not  only  are  turnips  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost, 
but  after  the  spring  growth  takes  place,  much  of 
the  nutritive  matter  is  lost  by  bdng  converted  into 
woody  fibre.  Where  it  is  necessary  that  the  tur- 
nips remain  on  the  ground  till  spring,  much  benefit 
will  be  derived  by  having  the  bulbs  covered  with 
earth,  which  can  be  done  on  light  land  by  passing 
a  double  boarded  pbugh  between  the  rows;  hut 
where  the  land  is  stiff,  a  common  plough  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  better.  Where  turnips  are  to  he 
removed  from  the  ground,  it  will  be  better  that  they 
be  lifted  and  stored  before  any  severe  frost  sets  in.  In 
cases  when  they  cannot  be  directiy  carted  off,  they 
may  be  stored  in  quantities  of  one  or  two  cart-loads 
in  the  form  of  a  potato  pit,  and  slightiy  covered  with 
earth;  but  I  believe  the  better  way  is  to  have  the 
turnips  carted  off  to  a  convenient  situation,  and  put 
up  in  ridges  of  about  six  feet  in  width  and  four 
feet  in  height,  to  covered  with  straw  firmly 
tied  down  with  straw  ropes,  the  ends  of  which 
are  easily  fastened  by  putting  a  spadeful  of  earth 
on  the  end  of  each.  Turnips  stored  in  this  way 
may  be  kept  fresh  till  the  end  of  May;  but 
when  it  is  wished  to  keep  them  so  long,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  turn  them  over  in  ti^e  month 
of  April,  to  checlr  the  growth,  covering  them  as  he- 
fore.  In  removing  the  stems  and  roots,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  bulbs ;  and  they  ought 
never  to  be  stored  in  a  frozen  state,  otherwise  they 
will  be  liable  to  spoil ;  however,  if  not  convenient 
to  cart  them  off  the  field  immediately  on  being 
pulled,  by  placing  them  in  rows  on  the  field  of  four 
or  five  drills,  and  covering  them  with  the  stems, 
they  will  be  protected  from  slight  frosts,  and  may 
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be  carted  offthe  first  dry  or  frosty  day.  Second^ 
with  regard  to  potatoes,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  that  these  roots  most  be  protected  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  that  they  be  kept  dry,  cool, 
and  firee  firom  frost.  At  one  time  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon practice  to  store  potatoes  in  luge  houses  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  or  in  hvge  pits  six 
or  seren  feet  in  width,  all  that  was  considered  ne- 
cessary, if  they  were  lifted  dry,  being  to  keep  them 
free  from  frost ;  but  of  late  years,  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  a  most  hazardous  experiment.  When 
potatoes  are  lifted  from  the  ground,  however  dry 
they  may  be,  and  put  together  in  quantities,  they 
throw  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  or, 
as  it » technically  called,  sweating  takes  place,  which 
is  repeated  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  every  time 
they  are  moved  or  turned  over;  and  of  late  years, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  even  with 
sound  potatoes  this  appears  to  take  place  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly ;  and  if  means  be  not  taken  to 
aUow  the  moisture  thus  generated  to  escape,  there 
is  great  risk  of  heating  or  fermentation  taking  place 
by  which  the  whole  mass  may  be  destroyed.  Po- 
tatoes for  storing  should  be  moderately  ripe,  and 
lifted  dry,  and  probably  the  best  mode  of  keeping 
them  is  to  put  them  in  a  cool  well-ventilated  house 
to  a  depth  not  exceeding  2^  feet ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  exclude  any  strong  light,  otherwise  those 
on  the  Bur&ce  will  turn  green  and  acquire  a  bitter 
taste ;  but  where  potatoes  are  grown  to  any  extent, 
such  an  amount  of  accommodation  as  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  seldom  to  be  obtained, 
and,  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pitting. 
The  pits  should  not  exceed  4  feet  in  width,  raised 
to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  about  3)  feet  in  height ; 
and  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  pota- 
toes, and  carrying  off  the  moisture  generated,  lines 
of  drain  tiles  or  pipes  may  be  put  along  the  centre 
of  the  pits,  and  at  short  intervals  carried  up  to 
the  top,  and  also  cross  lines  opening  to  the  outside. 
The  potatoes  are  then  to  be  covered  with  straw  or 
tmf,  above  which  a  moderate  quantity  of  earth.  Of 
course,  on  the  approach  of  frost,  the  openings  of 
the  tiles  or  pipes  must  be  carefully  closed,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  this  plan  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
a  beneficial  effect ;  but,  where  it  can  be  done  with 
safety,  a  better  mode  is  to  cover  the  pits  with  straw 
only,  until  the  potatoes  have  become  quite  dry,  and 
if  the  straw  be  put  on  to  a  depth  of  9  or  10  inches 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  thatching  a  stack,  and 
firmly  roped  down,  they  will  dry  better,  and  the 
itraw  thus  put  on  will  resist  a  considerable  amount 
of  bad  weather ;  but  on  the  approach  of  severe  frost 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put  on  an  additional  cover- 
ing, which  may  be  of  stable  litter,  or  they  may  be 
covered  up  wth  a  light  coat  of  euth ;  in  this  way 
potatoes  will  keep  well  although  ther^  be  a  good 


many  diseased  ones  amongst  them;  but  if  these  are 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  may  be  prudent  to  se- 
parate them  before  storing. 

Mr.  Maclagan,  jun.,  of  Pumpherston — My 
lord,  I  beg  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  I 
have  listened  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Scott  has 
introduced  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  fiarmer,  whether  we  regard  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  root  being  always  in  a  proper 
condition  for  the  market,  or  the  advantage  it  gives 
the  farmer,  in  having  in  all  seasons  and  weathers  a 
regular  and  constant  supply  of  equally  nourish- 
ing food.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  extends,  I 
can  only  speak  of  the  storing  of  the  potato  and  the 
turnip,  as  Mr.  Scott  has  done ;  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  same  principles  which  guide  us  in  storing 
these  roots,  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  storing  of 
of  any  other  roots  cultivated  by  the  farmer.  There 
are  three  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  storing 
the  potato ;  viz.,  dampness,  frost,  and  heating  or 
fermentation.  In  as  far  as  I  have  been  led  to  form 
an  opinion,  I  think  this  object  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  storing  in  pits.  When  potatoes  are 
stored  in  a  house,  there  is  generally  too  great  a 
quantity  of  them  put  together,  even  though  they 
are  not  heaped  too  high';  and  this  is  apt  to  induce 
fermentation,  and  produce  rapid  decay.  From  the 
extensive  use  of  the  potato,  and  its  acknowledged 
importance  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  public  atten- 
tion has  been  more  than  ordinarily  directed  to  its 
proper  preservation,  and  various  methods  have  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  I  have  found  the 
common  triangular  pit  to  be  as  good,  with  a  few 
simple  precautions  for  preserving  the  potato,  as  any 
method  recommended.  It  should  not  be  wider  than 
four  or  five  feet  at  the  base,  and  as  high  as  the  po- 
tatoes wiU  lie  when  thrown  up  with  the  hand ;  and 
the  ground  about  the  pit  should  be  well  drained  of 
all  superfluous  water.  When  the  potatoes  are  pit- 
ted they  should  be  well  picked,  so  that  not  a  bad 
one  should  be  put  into  the  pit,  and  well  drawn  straw 
should  then  be  put  on  them,  covered  with  earth  in 
the  usual  way.  The  potatoes  are  very  apt  to  heat 
when  they  are  laid  in  a  body,  even  though  that 
should  not  be  large,  and  a  moisture  exudes  from 
them,  or  they  are  said  to  sweat.  Now,  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  dampness,  that  if 
sweating  should  occur  it  may  be  attended  with  no 
worse  consequences.  This  may  be  best  done  either 
by  evaporation  or  by  absorption.  It  is  done  by 
evaporation,  when  the  pits  are  ventilated,  by  open- 
ing a  connection  between  the  interior  of  the  pit  and 
the  external  atmosphere,  which  is  most  conveniently 
effected  by  placing  ventilators  of  straw  on  the  top 
of  the  pits,  or  causing  a  circulation  of  air  through 
the  poUtoes  by  means  of  tiles  placed  across  the  pit 
at  different  places.    Those  who  have  tried  this  pla- 
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bav^  Ttfiommendsi  it  ^  most  efficient ;  but  tbe  ob- 
JACtiQp  XQit'ia  that,  if  no^  prpp^jrly  a^nded  to  du- 
ring frost,  the  potatoes  are  very  apt  to  get  frosted. 
Or  tbjB  daiQpness  may  be  removed  by  absorption, 
by  tbro^ng  ^ny  pbsorbiog  material,  sucb  ay  sawr 
dust;  or  simply  dry  earth,  among  the  potatops^  dn- 
ring  tk^  process  of  pitting ;  tbese  substances,  by 
absorbing  tb^  moisture  exuded  by  the  potato,  keep 
it  al^y^ys  dry,  and  thus  render  it  more  pertain  of 
k^ppii?g>  I  kriosir  a^  instance  where,  before  the 
present  faili^re  of  tl)e  potatoes,  a  farmer  made  a  prac- 
tice of  thrawif)g  in  som^  soil  among  the  pQt^^^^s  as 
they  firere  pitted ;  ^4  ^^^*  ^  ^^^  season  particu- 
larly, were  the  only  potatoes  preserved  sound  in  the 
pits  in  that  neighbourhood,  though  other  farmers 
had  the  same  variety,  but  n^lfcted  this  precaution, 
ibiifkipg  the  p/c^ta^  QQ}M  not  bs  stored  too  clean. 
Now,  as  regards  the  turnip.  If  turnips  ^e  placed 
in  a  l^rge  heap,  thpy  soon  give  syinptoms  of  fer- 
mentation and  decay  at  the  bottom,  a^d  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  heap ;  if,  on  t^e  other  h^nd,  they  are  ex- 
posed singly  to  a  withering  draught,  the  feeding 
substance  is  sooa  evaporated,  ai^d  nothing  is  left 
but  the  skeleton  of  tlje  turftip— its  woody  fibre. 
These  ^e  Uvq  extremes  agaixis^  which  we  p^ust 
guard.  And  here,  again,  our  object  ^  best  gained 
by  storing  in  pits  rather  thsA  in  a  bouse,  in  sto- 
ring turnips  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be 
put  shpuld  be  freed  of  all  stagnant  wa|jer,  and  the 
turnips  should  first  be  thrown  down  in  a  body  frofp 
three  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top,  ^d  straw 
thrown  over  them  to  preserve  ^em  from  tbe  frpst ; 
the  rain  flailing  froin  above,  and  passJnfC  tbr^ugb 
the  heap,  does  no  harm  io  my  opmion,  but  rather 
good,  in  keeping  the  turnips  fresh.  Tbe  great  dif: 
Acuity  I  have  felt  in  getting  tnmips  stored,  is  ^he 
removing  of  them  from  the  field,  which  is  generally 
80  wet,  that  it  is  not  only  oppressive  to  my  hprses 
to  take  them  off,  but  injurious  to  the  field  for  the 
next  crop ;  and,  besides,  when  the  cartage  of  such 
a  bulky  material  is  to  take  pkce,  a  due  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  general  economy  of  tbe  labpnr  on 
the  farm.  We  are  better  ploughing  our  stubble 
land  than  injuring  our  turnip  field,  and  cutting  up 
our  roads  by  such  great  cartage.  }  allude  only  to 
when  the  weather  is  wet,  which  in  nine  seasons  out 
pf  ten  is  the  case  at  the  very  time  we  are  most  anx- 
ious to  store  our  turnips.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  we  should  take  some  preparatory  steps  to 
preserve  them  in  the  field  from  the  frost  till  we  ^re 
enabled  to  get  them  home.  Various  m^hods  have 
been  recommended,  for  tbis^  «uch  as  ploughing  in, 
8ic,  i  but  the  objection  I  have  to  many  of  these  is, 
that  I  cannot  cart  them  bome  fresh  at  the  very  time 
I  desire,  viz.,  during  frost.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  latterly  is  to  shaw  them  all,  ^nd  then  thrpw 
them  into  heaps  six  yards  apart  in  the  field,  and 


epyer  them  w|^h  tbe  shiswf  I  and  A^  vbe&a  frosty 
mprning  comes  si^i^ient  to  be^  the  carts,  tlj^ 
whole  fiorce  is  put  on^  and  the  turnips  are  got  bome 
as  fresh  as  tbe  dsy  they  are  puPed.  This  addi- 
tional labonr  costs  aboji^  2s.  6d,  per  Scotcbacre; 
but  certainly  wben  we  cons^ier  every  a4yai^tags  at- 
tending k,  it  is  well-spent  mon^t  Tb^  poachiag 
of  the  ground  sod  the  eutti^  )ip  the  roads  are 
Svgided,  while  i^  i^  done  when  the  borses  can  be 
best  spared  from  the  plongh. 

Mk.  Blacic,  D^e^i   said— The  system  of 
Storing  turnips  which  I  have  adi)pted  for  several 
yesrs  past,  aij^  w^th  satisfactory  lesnlts,  is  this  :- 
AU  the  turnips  I  expect  to  be  consn^ned  previous 
to  tbe  1st  February,  sre  topped  ^nd  tailed,  and  put 
up  in  heaps  of  6  feet  in  width  at  ^e  base,  and  3i 
feet  in  height ;  this  sjae  of  heap  I  WPidd  recom- 
mend as  the  mos^  cppvenfeot  for  covering— tbey 
are  covered  with  loose  s^raw  next  to  tbs  turnips, 
and  then  with  e  co4  of  wellrdried  thatch,  similar  to 
that  used  on  corn  and  bay-stac]cs  i  tbe  ropes  are 
put  on  borizontally,  and  fostene^  witb  pegs  ^^^^ 
into  the  heap,  having  the  ropes  twis^d  ffi^e  round 
t^iem.    'Iliis  finishes  the  storing  for  winter's  use. 
Those  intended  for  spring  (eedipg  are  bnlked  up 
with  a  double-moub}ed  plough,  similar  to  potatoes, 
men  following  tbe  plongb  with  sp^es  tp  C(af»T  any 
high-standing  tnmipf  tbat  nia^  be  leg  nnP^vered 
by  the  pbugh  ^  they  are  left  in  tbis  state  ti)l  wanted, 
and  ^e  brought  once  more  into  sight  by  (he  appii* 
cation  of  a  pair  of  heavy  harrows  crossuag  tbs 
drills.  Those  th^  remain  till  seed-time  approaches 
should  be  stored  in  ^,  similar  way  to  those  intended 
for  winter's  use  j  but  less  care  is  necessary :  all  tliat 
is  then  needed  is  to  protect  them  from  the  effipcti 
of  dronghty  weather.    This  method  of  storing  tur- 
nips not  only  protects  them  from  the  effects  of  frost, 
but  also  from  tbe  ravages  gf  bareSi  rooks,  and  rab- 
bits.   I  may  mention  that  I  was  much'pleased  «ith 
the  plan  of  storing  potatoes  followed  by  Mr.  Geprgi 
Watson,  Ubberton  Mains,  this  season.  He  covered 
them  with  a  coat  of  well-dr^wn  straw  and  ropes,  sir 
lowed  them  to  remsin  in  this  state  till  the  ferujea- 
tatlon  which  usually  takes  place  had  abated,  aad 
then  covered  them  with  earth  when  the  straw  bad 
become  completely  dry— thus  obviating  the  i^i^' 
nous  effects  thet  invariably  follow  from  covsriog 
them  closely  up  while  the  process  of  fermentation 
is  going  on,  particularly  to  those  intended  for  seed. 
Mr.  Watson  tells  me  that  tbe  potatoes  stored  in  tbis 
manner  have  l^ept  better  then  any  other  method  of 
storing  he  has  tried  this  sesson, 

Mr.  MviiVfN,  BonPingtoo,  Ratbo,  said— I  be- 
lieve it  was  Profesapr  Johnston  that,  in  one  of  his 
addresses  tp  farmers,  told  us  th^t  when  we  were  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  wes  agricultural  truth,  we 
ought  at.once  to  ask  a  question  of  mttura^mtaniog 
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by  that  to  perform  aa  ^penme^t  for  ourselves,  amd 
read  there  the  answer.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  the 
storing  of  roots,  it  appears  to  me  that,  however 
much  general  knowledge  there  may  be  regarding 
th«  gubject-rand  those  gentlemen  who  have  pre* 
ceded  me  in  this  discussion  have  most  thoroughly 
shown  their  possession  of  it^in  regard  to  some 
minor  points,  a  httle  exact  knowhsdge  would  he  of 
use.  I  do  not  mean  now  to  enter  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  takiqg  up  turnips  befpre  winter^  as  I  have 
nothing  to  ofier  on  that  head,  but  to  acquiesce  in 
the  views  previously  rendered,  although  I  must 
confess  it  would  be  verjf  desirable  to  have  had  some 
accurate  series  of  experiments  prepared  in  different 
k>aUitie8  to  have  learned  the  actnsd  gain  therefrom. 
Bat  what  I  now  propose  to  submit  to  the  meeting  is 
the  actual  resujta  which  follow  the  adoption  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  storing  turnips*  The  first  experi- 
ment undertaken  was  tQ  ascertain  if  auy  or  what 
amount,  of  loss  of  weight  arose  from  having  turnips 
tapped  and  rooted  in  the  usual  way,  and  left  ex- 
posed on  the  ftehis  for  a  period  of  time.  A  quan- 
tity were  taken  upon  the  }9th  October  Ust,  cleaned, 
wdghed,  and  heaped  up»  allowed  to  remain  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  until  yesterday,  when  they 
were  again  re-weighed>  ana  the  loss  per  ton 
amounted  to  I  ewt.  01  lbs.,  after  having  lain  52  days. 
This  fact  speaks  volumes  against  the  pulling,  and 
allowing  to  lie  in  the  fieldsj  of  turnips,  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  seemed  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
test  accurately  the  loss  of  weight  that  turnips  suf- 
fered from  being  stored  in  the  usual  way  in  rather 
smaQ  heaps,  and  covered  with  straw  in  an  open 
exposed  place.  A  portion  so  weighed  on  the  19th 
October,  and  re-weighed  on  the  nth  December, 
showed  a  loss  of  1  cwt.  OO  lbs.  in  the  ton ;  rather 
an  unlooked  for  fact,  to  me  at  least,  as  I  was  of 
tha  belief  that  the  straw  kept  out  a  portion  of  the 
air  from  blowing  so  freely  through  them,  The 
next  subject  of  inquiry  was,  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  so  to  preserve  turnips,  after  being  taken  up, 
that  no  loss  of  weight  shall  result.  A  quantity, 
therefore,  was  sunk  into  the  ground,  the  bottom  of 
%he  hole  laid  with  straw,  and  the  bulbs  all  closely 
covered  over  with  this  also,  and  one  foot  depth  of 
evth  laid  above  all.  The  rain  that  fell  was  also 
shaded  off.  When  this  portion  was  re-weighed,  it 
was  fonnd  not  to  have  lost  any  weight  whatever. 
It  would  ^>pear  that,  by  hermetically  sealing  them 
np,  as  the  chemists  would  say,  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  they  can  be  preserved  without  loss.  After  the 
able  statements  we  have  heard  from  those  so  well 
qualified  to  lead  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  presume  to  say  in  what  manner  the  tur- 
nip heap  shouM  be  spread,  but  I  would  merely  point 
to  what  the  experim|ents  above  detailed  would  lead, 
and  it  ia  every  one's  duty  tQ  saitisfy  themselves  on 


this  head,  which  they  can  easily  and  cheaply  do,  as 
tbeir  experience  may  differ  from  mine.  And  firat 
of  all,  it  appears  obvious  that  turnips  ought  to  be 
received  from  the  field  so  soon  as  possible  after 
being  pulled ;  and  next,  that  they  be  laid  into  as 
large  masses  as  possible ;  for  in  this  way  they  are 
easier  protected  from  external  influence.  But  here 
again  another  subject  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
that  is  the  danger  arising  from  internal  decomposi- 
tion. There  are  few  props  of  turnips  but  contain  many 
rotten  ones,  and  even  many  bulbs,  apparently  sound 
when  taken  up  and  put  into  the  store,  soon  mani- 
fest symptoms  of  decay;  and  as  substances  when 
in  this  state  evolve  heat>  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
rises ;  for  we  are  all  aware  that  the  low  temperature 
is  the  cause  of  the  bulbs  being  checked  from  grow- 
ing diuring  winter.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  heat 
of  the  heap  increases,  a  fresh  growth  com- 
mences; this  very  growth  again  produces  more 
heat,  as  we  can  easily  prove  from  the  rise  in  the 
temperature  that  takes  place  when  barley  is  malted. 
The  store  is  now  in  a  changed  state:  the  vital 
powers  of  the  bulbs  being  excited,  they  have  no 
rootlets  to  push  out  into  the  moist  earth,  wherefrom 
to  draw  nourishment,  but  the  stores  contained 
within  the  bulb  must  be  resorted  to,  and  immediate 
deterioration  takes  place;  should  there  be  any 
slightly  unsound,  the  warmth  produces  decompo* 
sition  among  these,  and  the  decaying  virus  spreads. 
We  therefore  see  that  between  the  two  extremes  we 
must  choose  that  degree  of  heat,  which,  while  pre- 
venting the  external  influence  of  frost,  rain,  sun- 
shine, and  of  drought  from  injuriously  affecting  its 
contents,  and  permitting  the  free  egress  of  internal 
heat,  is  the  best.  The  free  passage  of  the  air  through 
the  mass  must  be  checked,  wliile  either  the  cover- 
ing or  quantity  put  together  must  not  be  too  great. 
Rows  of  heaps,  about  six  feet  wide  and  four  fest 
high*  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  whole 
surface  levelled  over  with  straw  so  soon  as  the  frost 
sets  in,  is  the  form  that  appears  to  combine  most 
advantages;  while  the  straw  from  thatching  of  stacks, 
or  any  short  damp  portions,  that  are  found  about 
all  yards,  are  much  superior  as  a  covering  to  new- 
thrashed  dry  straw.  There  is  another  matter  de- 
serving some  consideration  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  operation 
of  topping  and  tailing  of  the  bulb  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. We  sometimes  see  broad  slips  from  the 
top  of  the  bulb  slipped  off  along  ivith  the  shaw,  and 
at  other  times  the  root  is  taken  off  too  far  up. 
Since  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  shaw  showed 
that  there  is  nearly  as  much  solid  matter  in  it  as  in 
the  bulb,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  it  for  the  purpose  of  hsixur 
consumed  with  stock,  but  this  does  not  seem 
the  case;  and  after  aU,  perhaps,  the  best  appl 
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of  it  is  to  plough  it  in  green ;  still  there  is  a  portion 
of  the  thick  end  of  the  leaves  that  may  be  left  attached 
to  the  bulb^  and  cattle  do  not  seem  to  reject  it  as 
they  do  the  rest  of  the  blade.  Now  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  is  possible  that  when  the  leaves  and 
root  are  cut  off,  as  they  are  in  the  usual  method, 
close  into  the  bulb,  there  may  be  an  emission  of 
more  of  the  juice  than  when  part  of  the  leaves  and 
root  is  left.  To  ascertain  this  point,  three  other 
experiments  were  tried :  first,  then,  a  quantity  had 
two  inches  of  shaw,  and  the  main  root  left  at  the 
bulb,  weighed,  and  exposed  for  52  days,  and  before 
being  re-weighed  were  found  to  have  lost  2  cwt  25 
lbs.  per  ton.  Another  portion  was  weighed,  topped 
and  tailed  as  the  preceding,  covered  with  straw 
in  the  usual  way,  and  re-weighed  again  yesterday, 
and  was  found  to  have  lost  2  cwt.  per  ton.  A  third 
portion,  similar  to  the  last,  was  closely  covered  up 
beneath  a  foot  of  soil,  and  kept  from  the  ingress  of 
water,  and  on  again  trying  their  weight  were  found 
to  have  lost  571bs.  per  ton,  a  portion  corresponding 
to  the  loss  resulting  from  the  two  inches  of  leaf  that 
were  left  on  them  having  fallen  off  in  the  handling 
of  them  a  second  time,  it  having  very  much  rotted ; 
and  otherwise,  these  three  other  trials  just  corro- 
borate the  former  ones. 

Mr.  M'Lban,  Braidwood,  said— I  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Scott,  in  opening 
this  important  subject,  the  storing  of  turnips — a 
crop  which  has  become  far  more  important  and 
more  generally  grown  since  the  failure  in  the  pota- 
toes. I  cordially  agree  with  the  general  opinion  of 
those  gentlemen  who  followed  him ;  but,  as  their 
remarks  principally  applied  to  the  lower  districts,  I 
trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  some  of  the  modes 
practised  in  the  higher  ones  in  which  I  reside,  and 
where  greater  care  is  requisite  to  preserve  them 
from  the  nipping  frosts  and  vermin  by  which  they 
are  liable  to  be  assailed  when  lifting  them  in  No- 
vember, and  storing  them  in  pits  for  winter  use. 
I  have  found  earth  alone  preferable  to  straw,  not 
being  so  apt  to  take  in  rain.  When  storing,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  turnip  by  the 
shawing-knife,  but  left  in  the  same  state  as  those 
now  upon  the  table,  neatly  topped  but  not  tailed,  as 
those  cut  are  more  likely  to  be  decayed.  Bulking 
up  by  the  plough,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Black,  is 
an  excellent  mode  of  preserving  them,  besides  be- 
nefiting the  land  by  stirring  up  the  subsoil ;  I  have 
left  portions  undone,  and  have  found  the  followmg 
crop  better  where  bulked  up.  A  plan  very  gene- 
rally adopted  is  to  run  up  a  double-moulded  plough 
through  every  third  or  fourth  drill,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  crop,  by  careful  shawing,  putting  them 
neatly  into  the  opened  furrow,  and  with  the  com- 
mon plough  once  round  completely  covers  them. 


This  mode  is  found  beneficial  in  sheep-farms,  as 
they  may  be  allowed  to  pasture  near  them  with 
safety.  When  wanted,  by  running  up  the  double- 
moulded  plough,  you  scatter  them  to  both  sides, 
and  get  them  easily  removed,  and  I  have  invaria- 
bly found  them  fresher  than  when  stored  in  pits. 

Mr.  FiNNiB,  Swanston,  said— My  lord,  after 
what  has  fiallen  from  those  who  have  preceded  me 
on  the  stonng  of  potatoes,  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing in  my  practice  which  I  could  state,  likely  to 
throw  additional  light  on  that  part  of  the  subject 
under  discussion;  and  as  it  is  desirable,  on  such 
occasions  as  the  present,  to  narrow  our  observa- 
tions as  much  as  possible,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
one  or  two  remarks  on  the  storing  of  turnips,  which 
well  deserves  more  of  our  attention.     Wherever  I 
have  been  in  either  England  or  Scotland,  there  ap- 
pears one  uniform  practice  of  storing  turnips ;  viz., 
throwing  them  together  m  large  heaps,  and  in  ge- 
neral  regardless  of  their  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather— the    quantity  put  into   one  mass— and 
whether,  as  the  season  advances,  the  stock  actually 
get  them  in  the  stete  most  likely  to  afford  the 
greatest  amount  of  nourishment,  I  have  been  most 
solicitous  to  obtain  better  informatbn  on  that  part 
of  my  practice;  and  the  remarks,  therefore,  I  am 
about  to  make  are  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
holding  out  a  system  for  adoption,  as  to  induce 
others  to  point  out  its  defects.    I  beHeve  every  far- 
mer will  admit  that  it  is  most  undesirable  to  go  to 
the  fields  during  the  winter  months  for  a  supply  of 
turnips  for  either  rearing  or  feeding  cattle.    Two 
evils  result  from  it— first,  the  poaching  of  the  land; 
and,  secondly,  the  injury  done  to  the  stock  from 
the  quantity  of  clay  and  earth  which  is  unavoidably 
brought  home  along  with  them.     In  another  re- 
spect, I  think  I  will  be  supported  when  I  state,  tbat 
turnips,  raised  before  frost  sets  in,  are  much  more 
nutritive  and,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  stand 
much  more  eating  than  those  left  exposed  to  the 
winter  blasts ;  and  that,  in  short,  hardly  a  season 
passes  without  many  being  entirely  destroyed  with 
frost  and  other  causes.    My  object,  therefore,  has 
been  to  endeavour  to  adopt  some  systematic  plan 
by  which  the  cattle  may  have  their  supply  of  tur- 
nips during  the  winter  months  in  a  way  most  likely 
to  forward  the  fattening  process.    Towards  the  end 
of  October,  generally  speaking,  the  turnip  crop  may 
be  said  to  cease  growing  for  the  season.    I  there- 
fore calculate  the  quantity  required  for  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  root  and  stem  them 
in  the  field,  and  convey  them  home  to  some  conve- 
nient spot  about  the  steading,  not  laying  too  many 
together,  and  give  them  a  covering  of  straw.  Those 
needed  for  January  I  store  in  pits  similar  in  shape 
to  the  potato,  but  restricting  the  quantity  to  1 5  cwt. 
per  lineal  yard.     What  it  intended  for  February 
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and  the  two  first  weeks  of  March,  I  cut  offthe  tops 
hat  leare  the  roots,  as  I  find  they  keep  that  length 
of  time  m  a  much  fresher  state  than  when  the  roots 
are  taken  off;  ^hut  the  quantity  per  lineal  yard  is 
reduced  to  12  cwt.  Those,  again,  intended  for 
spring  feed,  and  until  the  grass  is  ready,  are  left 
untouched  in  the  field,  beyond  doing  what  Mr. 
Black  practises — ^running  a  double-moulder  pbugh 
between  the  drills,  covering  them  as  completely  as 
possible  with  earth,  and  there  they  remain  until  the 
land  must  be  cleared  for  the  sowing  of  the  barley, 
when  they  are  stored  in  pits  of  similar  size  as  those 
already  referred  to.  I  should  have  stated  that  I  first 
gave  the  pits  a  thin  sprinkling  of  straw,  over  which 
the  slightest  covering  of  earth  is  thrown.  I  would 
prefer  the  earth  alone ;  but  in  going  to  the  pits  in 
frosty  weather,  the  straw  prevents  the  earth  sticking 
to  the  turnips,  and  admits  of  them  being  taken  to 
the  cattle  in  a  much  cleaner  state.  Before  sitting 
down,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  congratulating  the 
society  on  the  prospect  that  its  monthly  meetings 
are  now  likely  to  be  attended  by  farmers  discussing 
practical  subjects.  I  trust  in  future  we  will,  as  a 
body,  show  more  anxiety  to  meet  and  exchange  our 
sentiments  with  regard  to  our  practice.  Other  pro- 
fessions have  reaped  benefit  by  acting  in  concert, 
whatever  their  object  was ;  and  what  should  pre- 
vent OS,  by  following  their  example,  obtaining  si- 
milar results? 

Mr.  Dickson,  Saughton  Mains,  alluded  to  a 
different  mode  of  storing  turnips,  particularly  Swe- 
dish. They  are  removed  from  the  fields  where 
grown,  and  taken  to  a  field  convenient  to  the  farm- 
steading,  where  they  are  placed,  the  leaves  and 
roots  being  placed  closely  together.  In  this 
way  one  acre  will  hold  the  produce  of  from  10 
to  15.  Mr.  Melvin's  experiments  brought  out 
a  great  deficiency  in  weight  by  storing.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  learn  from  Professor  Gregory  or  Dr. 
Anderson  if  this  was  attended  with  any  serious  loss 
to  their  feeding  properties. 

The  Chairman  said  from  personal  observation 
when  in  England,  he  could  confirm  Mr.  Dickson's 
remark.  In  one  of  the  most  important.tumip  coun- 
ties of  England,  Norfolk,  and  especially  the  western 
parts  of  it,  the  plan  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dickson  was 
very  extensively  adopted,  and  found  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  From  being  possessed  of  an 
estate  in  that  district  he  was  well  acquanted  with  its 
rural  economy. 

Professor  Gregory  said,  the  mere  loss  of  weight 
by  no  means  proved  an  equal  deterioration  in  the 
feeding  qualities  of  the  turnip.  It  must  first  be 
determined  whether  the  whole,  or  how  much  of  that 
loss  is  caused  by  evaporation,  or  exudation  of  the 
juices  of  the  plant.  If  the  latter,  the  loss  would  be 
ipreat    From  the  experiments  piia^e  by  Mr.  Mel? 


vin,  a  very  great  loss  took  place,  and  the  quality 
might  be  deteriorated  by  losing  too  much  moisture. 
This  could  only  be  determined  by  analysis  and  dif- 
ferent experiments  on  the  feeding  properties  of  the 
turnip  in  their  different  states. 

Mr.  Thomson,  Peffermill,  said — turnips,  like 
other  plants,  must  have  a  ripe  season,  when  he 
thought  they  should  be  raised  and  preserved  as 
dry  as  possible.  The  turnip,  he  thought,  was  ripe 
in  November,  and  by  storing  them  thenhe  had  for  six 
or  seven  years  found  them  to  keep  till  May  or  June. 
He  had  uniformly  found,  when  turnips  were  drawn 
from  the  field  in  March,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  without  their  giving  way.  They  must 
be  well  stored  previously  to  frost.  Cutting  close 
to  the  roots  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
He  had  also  another  remark  to  make — ^he  had  often 
observed  a  quantity  of  stuff  like  treacle  given  out 
by  the  turnips,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  far 
this  affected  their  feeding  qualities. 

Professor  Grbgory  remarked,  that  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  appearance  of  a 
syruppy  liquid  among  the  turnips  would  seem  to 
show  that  exudation  of  the  juices  actjoally  does 
sometimes  occur.  It  was  obvious  that  the  exuda- 
tion of  that  liquid  must  have  been  highly  injurious 
to  the  feeding  power  of  the  roots ;  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  imder  what  circumstances  that  exu- 
dation took  place,  as  well  as  how  it  was  to  be 
avoided. 

Dr.  Andbrson  said  that,  of  course,  if  the  dimi- 
nution of  weight  was  due  to  exudation,  it  would  in- 
volve a  serious  loss,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  case.  In  the  course  of 
some  experiments,  however,  in  which  he  was  then 
engaged,  he  had  been  led  to  observe  that  exudation 
took  place  very  slowly  in  the  turnip,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  main  loss  to  evaporation. 
In  so  far  as  he  could  venture  to  give  an  opinion, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  only  a  theoretical  one,  on 
the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  turnips,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  storing  them  was  preferable 
to  keeping  them  in  the  ground  after  they  had 
reached  maturity,  because  any  further  growth  must 
be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  their  value ;  when 
in  the  ground  they  are  in  the  condition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  warm  day,  and  to  deteriorate  by  the 
consequent  growth.  He  might  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  thought  there  was  a  want  of  definite 
information  regarding  the  alleged  diminution  of 
feeding  value  consequent  upon  the  prolonged  pre- 
servation of  the  turnip.  He  was  then  engaged  in  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  feeding  value  of  that 
root,  which  he  hoped  on  some  future  occasion  to 
communicate  to  the  society :  and  he  i*5marke''  ♦*»•♦ 
if  Mr.  Fmnie  could  be  induced  to  store  p 
nips    in    difllerent   ways,    their    analy 
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in  all  probability  tbrpw  some  Jigbt  op  tbp  8^bj?ct, 
Sir  JoHji  Qoiuyy  wked  Pr.  Anderson  wbetber 
he  waa  ngh(  in  supposinfiT  bim  to  s^y  that  the  turr 
nips  grpw  in  the  ground  during  the  winter  months  j 
for  in  his  part  of  the  ponntr^j  the  great  objection 
against  the  early  raising  of  the  turnip  waSf  that  it 
prevented  this  growth.  Now?  be  was  anxious  to 
knoiir  fron}  Dr.  Anderson  if  the  growth  in  tbe  field 
detracted  fron>  the  feeding  qualities. 

Dr.  AfiioSRSQN  explainedi  that  his  gbservations 
referred  to  the  turnips  after  they  had  arrived  at  full 
maturity,  Any  furtbpr  growth  after  that  wpujd  be 
expended  upon  the  Aowering  stem  at  the  expense 
of  the  vw49  which  would  necessarily  undergo  de- 
terioration. 
Tb^  Sbc»]$tary  stated,  that  the  next  naeating 


would  b«  held  on  Wpdneaday,  the  igtbof  January, 
and  that  the  subject  for  discussion  would  be  "  Tb 
advantages  pr  disadvantages  of  subsoil  ploughipg, 
and  of  trench  ploughing :"  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  umtiug,  Mr*  Dickson,  Saughlgn  Mains,  un- 
dertook to  introduce  the  subject. 

I'rofessor  Gr^gghy  had  gr^at  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing the  thanks  of  the  ipe^ting  to  lord  Rosebery 
for  presiding, 

The  ISarl  of  Rgsbbery  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gav^  bin^  in  presiding  at  the  first  monthly  meeting 
conducted  on  the  new  plan.  There  was  the  great- 
est reason  to  anticipate,  from  the  valuable  practical 
details  brought  forward,  that  the  method  now 
adopted  would  be  attended  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES  APPOINTED   TO  INSPECT  THE  FARMS   ENTERED 
FOR  THE  PRIZES  PROPOSED  BY  TFfE  BAKgWELL  FARMERS*  CLUB,  1849. 


TO  THB   QOMMITTBB. 


GiEifTi<iB^BN,'->~Th0  inspeotion  of  tbe««  fann^* 
which  we  wer»  h^nourad  by  your  instructions  to 
eommeoi^a  on  Thursday  tbe  1st  day  of  November, 
has  b^n  completed.  Tbre«  farms  being  submitted 
to  ua  £or  inspeption^  wa  took  tbem  in  tba  fipUowing 
order  of  route : — 

liAROE   FARMS. 


OCCUPIBai.    I     SITUATS  AT 
Robert  Sybny  I  Smtterton  Hall  | 
L.ftQ.Piinius    Birchill  Farm    | 


OWNER  I  ACRBS 

C.Tumer,Esq.  847 

DukeofDcroiMhirt      892 


SMALI^  FARM, 
Wff.  Jessoa    I  Wmmt  |  DukeofDovonahire  | 
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Mr.  Robert  Sybray  has  occupied  the  Snitterton 
Hall  farm  four  years.  This  farm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  from  30  to  40  acres,  is  permanent  pasture 
and  meadow;  the  low  land  of  good  quality,  well 
adapted  for  the  dairy ;  the  hill  pasture  suitable  for 
young  cattle,  and  cattle  and  sheep.  On  the  north- 
west side  of  the  farm  lies  the  arable  land,  consist- 
ing of  a  heavy  soil,  with  a  clay  subsoil  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  growth  of  wheat.  Ten  acres  of  this 
land  has,  during  the  present  and  preceding  years, 
been  thoroughly  drained  with  tile  and  stone;  the 
drains  are  cut  in  the  same  direction  as  the  furrows, 
36  inches  deep  and  18  feet  apart.  In  addition  to 
this,  400  rods,  seven  yards  to  the  rod,  have  been 
put  in  on  the  grass  lands;  the  drainage  being 
skilfully  and  effectively  performed, 

The  fences  a&d  gates  are  in  good  order;  the 

hedges  which  surround  the  arable  land  are  aa- 

^i«tty  cat  and  keep  low,  ao  as  uot  to  obstruct  the 


inftuenen  of  th«  aun  and  air  from  the  gmu  an^ 
other  crops. 

The  buildings  at  the  farmery  art  in  good  repair; 
the  order  and  neatness  about  the  homestead  «fts  s 
pleasing  feature  on  this  establishment. 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  hay  produced  on 
the  farm  during  the  present  year  from  a  given 
quantity  of  land,  we  should  pronounce  such  land 
in  first-rate  condition.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Sybray's  system  of  farming  his  present 
occupation  is  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
Average  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  farm:  - 
76  head  of  cattle,  200  sheep,  9  horses. 

Birchill  farm,  half  arable,  half  permanent  pasture 
and  meadow ;  the  soil  of  that  quality  well  adapted 
to  the  four-course  system  practised  on  tbis  farm. 
That  portion  of  the  land  that  required  draining  is 
nearly  completed.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  on 
the  farmj  with  the  door  ways,  are  in  excellent  re- 
pair, the  arrangements  of  the  same  being  of  a  su- 
perior order.  Especially  would  we  notice  the  newly- 
erected  sheep  sheds,  with  foal  yards  connected 
therewith,  capable  [of  accommodating  150  sheep. 
The  arrangements  of  these  sheds  are  excellent; 
they  are  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  farm- 
yard* Tlie  sheep  can  have  access  to  them  at  plea- 
sure from  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  farm. 
From  50  to  60  lamb  hogs  can  be  fattened  in  one 
portion  of  these  sheds  during  the  winter  months  on 
Swede  turnips,  hay,  and  corn,  with  a  small  portion 
of  oU-cake,  The  in-lambed  ewes  are  supplied  with 
hay  and  turnips,  in  the  other  portion  of  the  sheds 
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during  the  same  period.  The  result  is  early  ma- 
turity in  reference  to  the  fattening  of  sheep,  econo- 
my in  food,  a  dry  layer  for  the  breeding  ewes,  with 
a  quantity  of  valuaj)le  manyre. 

Fences :  The  Messrs.  Furniss  being  desirous  of 
making  the  fields  of  uniform  size  of  from  10  to  12 
acres  each,  have  taken  down,  removed,  and  rabuiU 
in  straight  lines  many  hundred  rod^  of  walled 
fences ;  in  connexion  with  this  great  improvement, 
tfaaf  have  grafahad  up  Mveral  hundred  rods 
(s«F«i  yards  lo  the  rod)  of  old  wide  crooked 
hedges,  new  ones  being  planted  wbere  naceesary. 
All  Ifae  kedgee  (with  two  or  tbiee  exceptione  for 
the  dielter  of  cattle)  are  regderly  cut  an4  kept 
lair;  aod  every  field  on  the.  fiurm  has  its  gate,  veil 
hung,  in  complete  repair,  and  painted.  No  es<- 
penee  and  labour  have  been  spared  to  render  the 
vhole  of  these  anangements  most  eomplsta. 

Turnip  and  olher  crops,  the  preparation  for 
which  commences  as  soon  as  the  com  is  carried, 
by  paring, harrowing,  and  cleaning  of  the  stubbles; 
making  a  deep  ploughing  to  give  the  greatest  ex- 
position of  the  soil  during  the  winter.  The  tur- 
nips manured  with  fbrm-yard  manure,  bones, 
guano,  and  rape  cake,  drilled  on  the  ridge  77  inches 
apart.  We  found  these  crops  most  excellent  and 
remarkably  dean,  there  being  nearly  20  acres 
grown  this  season. 

3^1ey  drilled  8  inches  apart,  9  I^ushelf  \q  the 
acre, 
Oali  drilled  S  inches  ap^rt,  4  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Wheat  drilled  10  ipches  a-part,  2  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Jaifpng  firoxp  the  appeftraxice  of  the  ptubbles, 
bam  and  stacK^yard,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  great  crops  of  the  above  description  of  grain 
foust  have  beep  produced  the  last  season.  Stacks 
in  th^  yard  are  large,  well  built,  neatly  thatched, 
presenting  a  mqat  creditable  appearance. 

Artificial  grasses :  We  found  a  large  breadth  of 
these  greases  growing  in  the  stubbles,  exceedingly 
full  of  premise ;  they  had  been  sown  by  machinery, 
and  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
exhibited  a  most  luxuriant  appearance. 

Agricultural  implements,  a  large  and  good  se- 
lection. 

Cattle  and  sheep,  the  character  of  which  is  well 


known  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Messrs.  Fur- 
niss having  been  invariably  successful  exhibitors  of 
stock  at  the  "  North  Derbyshire  Shows ;  "  in  ad- 
ditipi)  to  which,  they  c^ed  off  seven  prizes  at  the 
recent  stock  show  of  the  Bakewell  Farmers'  Club. 
Average  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  maintained  on 
the  f^rm : — Upwards  of  200  sheep,  70  head  of  short- 
horns, with  a  due  proportion  of  work  and  young 
horses. 

Tba  character  of  these  two  fams  beMW^o  en- 
tirely diesiipilar,  we  could  not  with  apy  degree  of 
propriety  regard  (bem  as  competitorsi  conse- 
quently we  consider  them  porfeeily  dis^nct  and 
aptrt  from  «ach  other  in  tba  race  of  cogapetition,  so 
much  credit  being  due  to  the  Qcpypiers  we  thought 
it  right  to  divide  the  prize,  and  have  done  90  ao- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Jepson  was  the  only  competitor  in  the  class 
for  small  farms.  Ilie  drainage  on  this  farm  has 
been  completed;  thirty  acres  of  the  land  beiqg 
arable,  the  other  portion  permanent  pasture  and 
meadow.  The  arable  is  well  calculated  for  the 
growth  of  root  crops ;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
turnips,  potatoes  and  vetches,  is  annually  pro- 
duced, the  vetches  being  'principally  consumed  by 
the  horses.  Mr.  Jepson  is  most  successful  in  the 
growth  of  Swedish  turnips,  having  carried  off  the 
prize  given  by  the  North  Derbyshire  Society  «nd 
Bakewell  Farmers'  Club  for  several  years  ii»  suc- 
cession. They  are  sown  on  the  ridge,  27  inches 
apart  $  manorad  with  farm^f  ard  dung,  the  refuse  of 
malt,  coal-ashes,  &c. 

Wheat  and  oa(s  are  the  prinoipal  grain  crops 
grown ;  put  in  part  by  the  drill  and  part  broad- 
cast, after  the  presser. 

Stock:  Cattle,  short-horos  of  good  quality. 
Sheep  (foresters),  the  ewes  bought  in  the  autumn 
and  put  to  a  Leicester  ram.  E\yes  and  lambs  fed 
off  the  summer  following. 

The  gates,  fences^  and  the  whole  of  the  buikU 
dings  at  the  farmery  in  good  rep^, 

The  neatness  and  good  order  exhibiting  itself 
over  the  whole  of  this  ftirm,  we  are  of  opinion,  fully 
entlde  Mr.  Jepson  to  the  prize. 

PSTKB  P,  FiDLSn. 
BbNJAMIN  SWAPFIKbD, 

WiiiUAic  Waosr. 
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No.  vn. 

BY  A   FARMSB. 

"  Salt  as  a  Manubb;"   by  M.  Bbcqubrsl. 


Though  the  work  before  as  has  the  above  title, 
its  object^  we  strongly  suspect  to  be,  to  force  the 
question  of  the  duty  on  salt  on  the  French  govern- 
ment, rather  than  to  afford  any  particular  informa- 
tion to  the  farmer.  Upon  the  general  question  of 
manures,  the  author  acknowledges  himself  to  be 
indebted  to  the  labour  of  others.  His  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure, 
by  an  appointment  which  he  holds  as  manager  of 
some  government  salt  works,  and  by  having  acci- 
dentally remarked  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  near  some  salt  mines  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura.  In  the  year  1847«  the  French  go- 
vernment deputed  MM.  Dumas  and  Milne  Ed- 
wards to  inquire  into  the  estimation  in  which  salt 
was  held  as  a  manure  in  England.  Havmg  visited 
many  of  the  best  districts  in  both  England  and 
Scotland,  M.  Dumas  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Farmers'  Club,  as  follows : 

^*  I  quit  England  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
employment  of  salt  as  a  manure  is  chimericaL  We 
have  Deen  sent  from  county  to  county  without  re- 
sult. Here  they  send  us  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlie  salt  mines;  when  we  were  there,  we  were 
told  that  salt  was  not  a  prophet  in  its  own  country. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
preparing  a  good  manure  is  by  employing  the 
phosphates  and  ammoniacal  salts  rather  than  sea 
salts,  however  cheap  the  latter/* 

The  latter  opinion  coincides  exactly  with  our 
own :  it  is  rarely  chat  such  a  substance  as  salt  will 
be  of  any  service  to  the  &rmer,  as  it  contains  only 
two  of  the  substances  required  by^^  crops. 

M.  Becquerel  thus  recapitulates  the  results  of 
his  experiments  and  researches : 

1st.  Lime  acts  (1)  meckamcaUy,  by  mixing  with 
stiff  soils,  and  rendering  them  lighter;  and  (2)  cAe- 
mcaUy,  by  decomposing  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil.  It  acts  on  the  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters, and  produces  compounds  more  readily  taken 
up  into  the  plants,  and  probably  (according  to 
Liebig)  acts  also  on  clay,  and  separating  silica  n  a 
soluble  state. 

Marl  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  bad  effects 
which  have  been  attributed  to  magnesian  lime  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  great  affinity  which  mag- 
neua  has  for  water,  thus  keeping  the  land  too  dry. 
[We  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  bad  effect  of  mag- 


nesia in  lime  (if  it  really  be  injurious)  to  the  more 
powerful  caustic  nature  of  the  magnesia  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  lime.] 

2nd.  The  existence  of  potash  and  soda  in  vegeta- 
bles, proves  that  these  substances,  in  some  form  or 
other,  must  either  be  present  in  the  soil,  or  must 
be  added  in  manures. 

In  general,  potash  is  only  found  in  soils  in  small 
proportions;  but  wherever  it  abounds  (as  in  all 
soils  derived  from  granite)  the  vegetation  is  propor- 
tionably  more  abundant 

Turf  and  wood  ashes,  amongst  other  reasons, 
owe  their  power  as  manures  to  the  small  quantity 
of  alkali  they  contain. 

3rd.  Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  along  with  or- 
ganic manures,  acts  powerfully  as  a  manure  for 
plants  allied  to  the  clover.  In  opposition  to  Dav/i 
theory,  Boussingault  has  shown  that  sulphate  of 
lime  is  not  in  that  combination  absorbed  and  assi- 
milated by  these  plants. 

Liebig  has  suggested  that  gypsum  possesses  the 
property  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmo- 
sphere; and  that  it  is  to  this  power  that  the  be- 
nefits it  produces  on  vegetation^  to  be  attributed. 

Boussingault  has  disputed  the  value  of  this 
theory;  his  opinion  (as  the  result  of  experi- 
ments) being  that  gypsum  acts  by  supplying  lime 
to  the  land.  But  the  celebrated^Arthur  Young  has 
shown  that  gypsum  is  eqully  beneficial  on  chalk 
soils  as  on  those  which  are  comparatively  poor  in 
lime.  Every  theory  that  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject  leaves  the  question  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state. 

4th.  The  existence  of  phosphoric'acid  in  vegeta- 
bles, and  in  the  grains  of  oeriids,  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  it  into  soils  in  which  it  may  hap- 
pen to  be  deficient. 

Bones  act  both  by  the  phosphoric  acid^and  the 
azotised  substances  they  contain.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  soil  not  only  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
bones,  we  must  also  furnish  some  means  by  wliich 
carbonic  acid  ean  be  derived,  common  Mali,  the 
alkaline  salts,  and  the  salts  of^ammonia.  [The  way 
in  which  the  author  has  introduced  the  words 
"  commom  Mali"  as  above,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
begging  the  question ;  our  opinion  being,  that  my 
Mouree  qfModa  is  what  must  be  added  to  the  soil— 
the  more  easily  the  siilt  of  soda  can  be  decomposedi 
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the  more  Talaable  it  will  be  to  the  soil — in  this 
respect  common  salt  is  the  worst  of  all  compounds 
of  soda. — TSramsJ] 

5th.  Smipkaie  of  Iron, — On  the  action  of  this 
substance  as  a  manure,  our  author  certainly  makes 
some  new  observations.  The  effect  of  the  salts  of 
iron  as  a  medians  has  long  been  known ;  it  appears 
that  they  have  precisely  a  nmilar  influence  on  vege- 
tation.   Their  effects  are  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1.)  They  stimulate  the  formation  of  the  colouring 
matter. 

(2).  Hie  action  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the 
ammal  kingdom,  by  stimulating  the  digestive  and 
assimilating  organs. 

6th.  The  nitrates  act  efficaciously'on  wheat  (we 
dombt  this),  and  upon  all  green  fodder. 

7th.  Ammoniacal  salts,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Schathenman  and  Kuhlmann  (already  re- 
ported in  this  Magazine),  produce  remarkable  effects. 

8th.  As  to  common  salt,  the  foUowing  is  the  re- 
salts  of  M.  Becquerel's  inquiries :  The  well-known 
richness  of  salt  marshes  surely  shows  that  salt  is 
valuable.  [Here,  again,  is  a  very  weak  argument, 
for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  these  marshes  has 
never  been  proved  to  be  owing  to  the  salt  alone]. 

It  has  been  proved  that  salt  has  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding the  germination  of  seeds.  This  delay  is 
due  to  the  power  which  salt  possesses  of  stopping 
the  decay  of  vegetable  substances,  and  does  no  fur- 
ther harm  to  the  seed. 

Hie  germination  of  the  seed  once  commenced, 
salt  is  introduced  into  the  vegetable,  either  un- 
changed, or  by  the  decomposiUon  of  chalk  as  car- 
bonate of  lime.  [If  chalk  has  this  power  of  decom- 
posing salt  in  the  scSH,  it  is  a  widely  different  power 
from  what  it  possesses  in  manufactures  under 
simihr  circumstances.  Common  soda  is  now  made 
in  great  quantities  from  salt,  by  first  converting  it 
into  the  sulphate,  and  then  decomposing  the  sul- 
phate by  a  most  tedious  and  difficult  process.  Any 
attempt  at  converting  the  common  salt  at  once  into 
carbonate  of  soda  has  hitherto  failed.  This  diffi- 
culty in  a  manufiietury  has  always  led  us  to  doubt 
the  value  of  salt  when  its  benefits  were  to  be  de- 
pendent on  its  conversion  in  the  presence  of  lime 
into  carbonate  of  soda. — Trams,'] 

Does  the  salt  act  as  a  stimulant  ?  or  does  it,  in 
case  of  a  deficiency  of  potash,  supply  soda  to  the 
l^ant? 

These  two  questions^have  always  been  disputed 
between  agriculturists  and  chemists.  It  is  said  on 
the  one  hand,  that  as  very  little  salt  is  fbund^in  the 
ashea  of  plants,  very  littie  must  be  added  to  the 
eoQ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  answered,  that  ad- 
mitting this  view  of  tiie  case,  tiiere  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  as  salt  is  necessary  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, so  is  it  also  necessary  to  enable  the  plant  to 


form  all  the'^compounds  requisite  to  perfect  vege- 
tation. 

As  the  result  of  my  experiments,  I  have  found 
that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop 
have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  salt  as  a 
manure. 

Upon  rice  the  effect  is  smgular;  when  the  salt 
is  applied  after  the  seed  has  vegetated,  the  plant 
dies,  being  forced  at  once  into  too  rapid  vegetation, 
and  then  becomes  etiolated  and  perishes ;  whilst  if 
the  salt  be  applied  before  the  seed  has  vegetated, 
t^  becomes  habituated  to  its  actum,  and  though  de- 
layed in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence,  it  afterwards 
grows  so  much  more  vigorously,  as  to  ripen  some 
days  before  that  to  which  no  salt  had  been  applied. 

[The  conclusion  we  would  draw  from  this  expe- 
riment is,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  plant  was 
killed  by  the  salt,  and  in  the  second  that  it  vege- 
tated in  spite  of  the  salt  applied.] 

The  quantity  of  salt  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  va- 
ries with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.  If  the 
subsoil  be  very  open,  there  is  great  probability  that 
the  whole  of  the  salt  will  be  washed  out.  If  the 
subsoil  be  very  retentive,  of  course  much  less  of 
the  soluble  matter  it  contains  will  be  removed  by 
rain. 

Upon  sandy  soils  salt  must  always  be  mixed 
with  partially-decomposed^manure ;  if  this  be  not 
attended  to,  the  salts  acts  injuriously. 

Clay  soils  are  those  whidi  seem  best  adapted  to 
the  use  of  salt,  probably  on  account  of  the  constant 
state  of  moisture  in  which  such  soils  are  kept. 
Water,  salt,  day,  lime,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  are, 
when  present  in  a  soil  in  proper  proportions,  sure 
to  produce  a  healthy  vegetation !  [There  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  but  why 
should  we,  out  of  such  a  mixture,  select  salt  as  the 
most  important  ingredient  ?] 

It  is  also  possible  that  when  salt  is  supplied  to  a 
crop,  it  may  act  as  a  preventive  to  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  our  cultivated  crops  are  liable. 
This  is  a  question  as  yet  quite  unanswered  by  any 
experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  tried. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks is,  that  the  employment  of  salt  in  agriculture 
is  a  very  complicated  question. 

In  this  very  sage  condusion  of  M.  Becquerd  ws 
are  disposed  entirely  to  agree;  and  whilst  we  think 
this  plan  which  he  has  adopted,  of  giving  a  con- 
densed view  of  his  opinions  at  the  end  of  his  book> 
is  one  wdl  worthy  of  imitation,  we  think  he  has 
quite  frdled  hi  his  attempt  to  prove  the  importance 
of  sdt  as  a  manure.  This  book  is  only  one  amongst 
a  multitude  of  others  which  have  been  latdy  pub- 
lished on  agricultural  subjects,  in  which  the  very 
least  possible  part  of  the  motive  for  publication 
appears  on  the  titiepage. 
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A     BALANGB-8H£ET« 


Dear  Sih, — ^Tbe  followini;  statemeut  of  my  balance-sheet  1 
b«g  to  sribtoit  (br  jttm  idttitetloD,  Min^  certnti  It  it  til  I 
ntty  ex|ie^  td  teedre  tioW  free  tnide  if  come  itit6  ftitl  opert- 
tioD.  1  oeeo^  i  ftm  «otiilitiflf  «f  103  tetm  bt  goo4  hMTjr 
teid.  Etgbtj  teres  are  arable;  tmi  80  acres  good  ^ttore ;  tbe 
remainiiig  8  acres  dlow  for  roads  and  fences.  Cropped  as 
follows:  25  acres  wheat  (calculate  5  qrs.  per  acre) ;  15  acres 
bsrlej,  M  5  qrs. ;  l5  acres  beans,  at  i  qrs.  per  acre.  I  am 
ti6d  td  mitmtit  ih  Mf,  cliaif,  g^een  etopt,  inA  inthVLtt  (ffidde 
ittid  fro#ft)  on  fhiknat  ibefttote,  I  ttrrt  down  WhM  I  nMk« 
of  sloi^  to  pay  ^  Ihe  10  mtta  dotef,  9  aeM  tanp»t  6  ioc* 
swedes,  5  acres  tares  (S  a^res^  after  tares,  to  be  planted  with 
white  turnips,  and  8  aeres  after  ditto  with  mustard  to  feed  off 
or  plough  in,  and  the  pasture),  llie  stock  I  keep  consist  of  4 
wofk-horses,  and  a  pony  for  odd  jobs,  Ac;  8  grastng  bullocks; 
8  little  budds,  to  mik  on  meadows,  and  ekt  offal  fh>1n  fitt 
beasts;  from  lO  to  20  |rigs ;  !2  iSOwi;  tad  Id  AMp,  ^ra^  fat 
«  meadow!^  My  MRockl  I  ffMdiMed  oA  OdMM  lOthi  fw 
irfaMi  I  gate  £7  7s;  eaeb;  aUowed  tbemi  MM  the  2ith  De* 
eetaber,  half  a  p<A  6f  poUafd  each  daily,  it  4d. ;  then  gate 
them,  in  addition  to  pollard,  41bs.  of  linseed-cake  eadi;  and 
afterwards  tncressed  the  quantify  of  cake  to  61bs.  daily,  with  a 
jiberid  allowance  of  cut  swedes  or  mangel,  and  all  the  Bay- 
chaff  they  would  eat,  until  I  sold  them  on  May  22nd,  at  £16 
teeH/  ^lu^  wli  eOnAdefId  t  grviit  pfleS. 

the griiitiis itcfntti  ^tH MbA Mii 

£  9i  6i 

%hiiShtkBi9^£T^»*iti.i.,ttutit*.ni.iii in...«,    68  10  0 

PoUard  for  70  daysi  at  2s.  8d t.t i..,.      0  6  8 

Cake  for  65  days,  at  2s.  8d.  ....i 8  13  4 

I'ollard  for  6&  days,  ai  ijs.  Cid.  8  Id  4 

dfcke  fw  tt  diyi,  »t  4«. * 16  12  0 

r4illirdfoi'88af«,itM:8d.  .v.... 11    1    4 

Bibttctffofkaf,8loT*/t(lM|ff«tlidgHMdtaee.;     14  17    4 


£128    0    0 

8biiifefcii,itii« .12$  d  0 

My  8  small  budds  paid  £9  each.  Tbe  Ihecp  I  gtfc  26s.  for 
on  Oetober  11th,  and  sold  fat,  about  July,  at  42s.,  iaduding 
wool  Pigs  paid  £10,  for  shack  of  stubbles  add  yards;  fbwls 
£4;  ajid4^^1esfMmidrchArds,£8.  My  rte^pts  and  di^ufse- 
iMitotriUbeaibdoilr! 


DlfeBVEfeBllBNTi/ 

Year's  rent  ,t,ti,„i,ti*.iit.iiHii!aittiiiut.t*i,»t*nti  160 

Labour i t 180 

Tithe  w........ ; 80 

Poor's  rat^ 26 

fLtfttt-&Jltn  ;; ; M 

Blaasttitli'i  bifli ....;.......... 9 

i 

1 

1 


»i,ntti.iU.:i:ti.ti*ii 


ff  Mawngnti, 

Oarpenter  ttn»i»,i.it,.,tut,4*t.mt. 
For  ropea,  ootds,  Ind  mandiag 
For  grease  and  ploogh-iroiia  ..< 
tf alry-bmshea  an^  suidries  ..« 


0 
0 
3 
6 
0 
4 
9 
9 
18 
10 

616 


Thatcher's  bill    4    5  0 

8e^-irh<at,  10».  p»  ifcre  l2  lO  0 

Seed-bartey,  IK.  ptora#« 9   0  d 

Seed^tairiH^7s.peradfe..i ......; ,,,... u.„  6    8  0 

8ccd-tarte  ...<... 4. ..t.Wiii..;.- i,it..:,timi(ti4fit  6    0  0 

Small  seeds 7    0  0 

Market  expenses , ; , 2  12  0 

Wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  impkraents,  losses, 

kc — = 


£803  18   0 


tBoim'S. 


£  s.  d. 
250  0  0 
105    (t   0 

78  10   0 


2^  acres  wKeat,  10  coombs  per  acre,  at  20s.... 

IS  tctH  barley,  10  tbatthi  pet  <cr6, 14s 

lOaeMib^affS,  7edombs|ietter«,  14s 

lOatm€kfHf     i, ;;*.... ;.; —  ii-  — 

6 aere^ nuogel ,1 *.i. <i.. .;..». 14. «i;.-/*i. ;.;.<;...  -*■**•*• 

6  aDNs  swedes  *.....; «.....i..,.*, ...i.,..i    — 

5  scree  tares  and  turnips  and  mustard   j -* 

8  fit  bullocks  paid  14  17   4 

8  lean  ditto  24    0   0 

2eoWS  1^    <l   0 

10  Shaei*,  10s.. ..,./...;; i...../j....;..;;.,,.i,.«;..  8     0    0 

Fowls  ; m ../.;.,;..., i .,,...,;  4^9 

Orchard  ....i...;,.<.*..oo*,..,ii.,..j.;;.mi...,.;*ii...  8     0    0 

f'ifi 10    0    0 

40lbs.  mangd-seed  grown,  at  6d t 2    0   0 


,i>»ttid,tntti 


•12    1    4 
108  15    0 


Ilfljta6e  tot  Ifittffeit  of  mtM«y,  ke £8  It   4 

"A  pm  mag,  ioMdl"  proba^  y««  tfOuM  hf;  *lf 
grisiDg  pay  so  baAy/  why  ctntiima  tt?"  Koir,if  I  |tre  it  api 
I  must  also  take  MM  oemsb  pc»  acre  froBi  nqr  wheal  eroff^  sad 
should  produce  proportionably  less  ef  all  asy  other  crops^ 
"  Verax'^  would  douhtless  say  my  expenses  are  too  great;  bat 
btfore  w^  ^hiffl  listen  to  iiim,  he  must  say  whether  be  is  a 
Atiifter.  I  stftMgly  stttjieet  he  is  tioif.  tf  i6,  ifhf,  «hta,  dot$ 
be  Hot  ifliBd  Us  own  basiiies4»  a<id  M  (vflMir  peofAe's  ilMef 
U  would  ht  wTQb$  to  sttla  we  co«M  not  grow  <3«hi  it  IM 
mteer  tbui  twenty  yearft  sined;  anA  ilit  pnUie  ecrHfialy 
ought  not  to  pay  moit  for  bread  than  it  is  posaiUe  to  be  pra- 
duoedat  I  feel  confident  in  asserting  that,  in  the  positioB 
the  agriculturist  is  now  placed  in,  there  is  nothing  but  mitf 
staring  him  in  the  £mx/  tad  duly  a  moderate  itxe^  dut^,  whi^ 
W^uM  eMuMi  a  Adr  ptiM  fbr  eorii  (say  2^  fttt  wbait,  tad  l4i. 
ftv  bailfcj)/  (M  ivto  UUi. 

I  must  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanka  for  yoof  tttf' 
Am  IB  ilBr  ^  agttedNwiilir)  bdMM^  «M  MbicflW  tty*lf, 
Todfi  tapftwuif, 

A  SOfFOTLK  fUsMBB. 

—Mark  LaDO  Bipreaa. 
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BRITISH   AGRICULTURE  AND   FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 


RetarDfl  of  Prodsoe  from  a  500  acre  farm  io  Stmthmore, 
coimtj  of  Forfari  on  a  fire- shift  rotation  of  erop§i 
with  an  imprvred  atock  of  cattle  and  Bheep^  oo  an 
arerage  of  years  prenous  to  free  trade  in  com,  cattle, 
&c. ;  and  ComparakiTe  Statement  of  what  may  be  cal- 
culated npon  as  the  retnma  from  the  same  farm  nnder 
the  present  ligislatiTe  meastires  affecting  British  agri- 
Galtore. 

Bent  of  the  turn,  as  fiied  for  10  feafs,  assmd* 
ing  former  afirage  prioe  of  con,  eaMle^  Ae.  I    iKSOO    0    0 

lorerted  ospital  of  £6  per  acre  at  entiy,  £9000. 
InteiBBtapon  thiiBumatrateof  lOperoent.      800    0    0 

Flotttng  capital  of  £4  per  acre,  £2,000.  Inte- 
zeit  thereon,  5  per  cent. 

Expeosct  of  management,  wagei,  tradesmen's  ac- 
connta,  insurances,  grass  scedi,  &c,  at  the 
rate  of  20s.  per  acre  per  snnam 

Anonsl  loss  by  cssnalties  on  lire  stock  by  dis- 
ease and  secideBts 

FahUe  bordena  leflable  npon  the  farmer,  indud- 
ingpoor-rateo 


100    0    0 


500    0    0 
100    0    0 


50    0    0 


Sum  diargeable  agahist  the  farm  annoally      ..  £1850 

To  meet  this  snm  .there  is  the  produce  of  200 
sacs  of  com  crop,  and  the  profits  on  lire  stock, 
(tfae  whole  graaa  and  green  crop  being  consumed 
Qothefimn). 

Bwh. 
100  seres  of  Otis,  pfo- 

dodng  48  HvoAh.  per 

acre         ..         ..   4800 
OifforserTBats^horses 

seed,  Ac  ..         ..   2400 

LaiTcadifpvMMloiMMOOaiSs.  £a00    0    0- 

40  acres  of   spring 

whest,  producing  S2 

bosh,  period      ..   12^ 
Otfforieed..        ..     160 


1120  at  7s.      392    0    0 


SOaoesof  htfley,  pro- 

sBcmg  42  bosh,  pef 

«ere  ..  2520 

OffforieM^srieaAe.    800 

Bi^xmbiebaricy..  8020at4s.      404    0    0 

Jiiae  0  0 


200  aens  giais,  aad  100  aerca 


800    0    0 


0    0 


T(rts]  f etiini« 


£1956    0    0    tm    0    0 


ItiTii^  SMiaally  te  the  iisimef)  lor  his  skiB  and 
industry,  orer  interest  «f  capital  employed,  a 

swnof. £106    0    0 

CouTttt  the  aWe  disposable  prodaoe  ihto 

money,  si  the  present  prices,  or  rather  at  wbAt 


Netretum        £U87  U    0 

Sum  chargeable  at  abere  against 
thejhrm        <.  ..     1850    0    0 


may  be  ftirly  calculated  upon  for  fiitar<$  season^, 
under  a  system  of  free  trade,  and  the  fbllOi^irig 
is  the  result — 

2400  bush,  of  oats,  at  2fl.  per  do.   £240    0    0 
1120bu8h.  ofwheat,a{5lperdo.     2^    0    0 
2020  bush,  of  barley,  at  it,  9d. 
per  do *.       ttff  18    0 


Irrt  stock  (as  abore,  £800),  kse 
20  per  cent,  on  former  prfees^ 


£797  15    0 


640    0    0 

■111  ti 


Learing  the  farmer  minus  for 
rent,  capital,  snd  expenses  of 
management  ..        ..-        ..    £412    5    0      412    5    0 

Total  loss  annually  incurred  by  difference  in 
price  occasioned  by  free  trade  . .    £518    5    0 

Hugh  Watsoit, 
Keillor,  1st  December,  1840. 
Statement  of  the  aTorage  Prodaoe  of  A  fafHi  ill  a  fiill 
state  of  productivetieBS,  managed  agreeably  to  the  five- 
shift  conrae,  aa  luuaUy  adopted  in  the  80«ih.d«tem 
Borders  of  Sootlandi  where  the  retams  of  stock  form 
a  Tery  considerable  means  of  remnfieratlon,  rtnd  the 
price  of  which,  of  oourte,  is  a  material  eleoMt  fai  the 
calenlation  aa  to  the  rent  to  be  giren. 
Hiua,  then,  assuming  the  rent  of  500  acres 
of  useful  land  for  this  purpose — ^upon  the 
eltimate  df  the  pfide  of  grain  and  stock,  as 
wMiantad  by  their  rahie  preHoltf  M  tht 
ifltredtdiotf  ef  Ihe  hew  eem  khr  ssid  tariff 
tobe  I.        .1        .1        ti    J800    0    0 

This  £srm  has  been  put  into  good  pro- 
duckire  condition  by  means  of  the  toant's 
capital,  at  a  cost  in  draining  and  lime  (sunk) 
ot  £2500.  a  is  well  known  that  nearly 
twice  this  amount  has  in  many  instances 
t)een  thus  expended;  but  we  assume  ttiis 
as  a  fidr  trersge  on  a  farm  so  rented 
Interest  upon  which  ram,  to  enable  hiifi  to 
leeefCi  the  same  during  in  ordUMry  Isiie 
6f  fton  itineteen  fo  twenty-oAe  ytars,  at  Iv 
'  ptfcent    .,  i.    £M   0   6 

Interest  on  capital  iavesiedl  in 
stock,  Ao4  yieldnig  an  an- 
mil  fetttfliiff  £1600,  it  5 

perettf WOO 

Expenses  of  management  — 
wages,  tradesmen's  socounts, 
ettra  inaattres,  Ae.  610    0    0 

CasMMki,  loM  on  Mod,  8tt       50    0    0 
Pnhiie  and  Parish  hardens  ,;       45    0   0 


£970   0    ^ 
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To  meet  this  sam  there  ii  the  prodace  of  200 
•ores  of  grain,  in  each  year,  distrihnted  as 
follows : — 

Acres.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

100  Oats,       at  48  per  acre       4800 

60  Wheat,         83        "  1980 

40  Barky,         40       "  1600 

Off  seed,  horses,  and  senrants      2420 

Offseed 180 

Off  seed,  senrants. .         . .  210 

Remain  disposable  at  the  prioea  on  which  his 
cdenlatioDa  were  foonded,  and  warranted  by 
the  rates,  as  is  proved,  under  protection : — 
Bushels. 

2380  Oats,  at  Ss.  £357  0  0 
1800  Whnt,  at  7s.  630  0  0 
1890  Barley,  at  4s      278    0    0 

£1265    0    0 


Betums  upon  stock  estimated, 
at  prices  then  cunent,  to 
yield  


760    0    0 


£2015    0    0 


Profit  —  remuneration  for  te- 
nants'industry  and  skill  ..  £245    0 

The  above  grain  produce  yields,  at  the  highest 
average  I  led  warranted  in  assuming,  under  free 
trade— 


Bushels 

2380  Oats,  at  2s 

1800  Wheat,  at  5s. 
1390  Barley,  at  2s.  9d.   .. 

..  £238    0    0 
..     450    0    0 
..     191    0    0 

In  pb»e  of,  as  above. . 

£879    0    0 
..   1265    0    0 

£386    0   0 

Thus  the  diffeienoe  of  proceeds  eignun  crop 
alone  more  than  absorbs  all  the  tenant's 
remuneration  by £141    0   0 

John  Dudgbon, 
SpyUw,  3rd  December,  18«.» 

Fio.  2. 


PiQ.  1. 


BARROW  TURNIP 
[We  inaert  thlg  at  the  request  of  our  correepoodeiit 
without  pledging  onnwlTes  aa  to  its  merit.— Ed.  F.  M.] 
StB,— The  barrow  tnmip-eatter  ia,  I  think,  a  oonii- 
derable  improTement  upon  my  tamip-cntting  machine, 
as  by  its  means  tnmips  can  be  cut  and  deiirered  at  the 
Tcry  place  where  the  cattle  are  standing,  by  merely  hav- 
ing apertures  in  the  besting,  as  shown  at  1  and  2,  oppo- 
site to  each  cow,  so  that  they  will  descend  through  a 
moTcable  spout  from  either  side  of  the  cutter.     By 


*  Since  the  above  statement  waa  drawn  up  and  submitted 
by  us  to  the  oonsiderstion  of  various  farmers  throughout  the 
eountry,  Mr.  Dudgeon  has  requested  us  to  state  that,  after 
consultation  with  several  of  these  gentlemen  in  his  own  neigh- 
bouxhood  (who,  he  was  gratified  to  find,  entirely  coneuned  in 
the  essential  partieulara  of  the  statement),  he  is  of  opinion 
that  he  had  deducted  rather  too  small  quantity  of  oats  and 
bariey  finr  seed,  according  to  the  averaae  usual  in  the  district. 
Any  alteration  whidi  this  involves  would  be  a  deiuction  from 
the  tenant's  origmal  profit,  and  aa  addition  to  the  amount  of 
loss  alreadT  brought  out. 

Mr.  Dndpott  also  says—"  I  omit  at  present  adding  to  this 
deficit  the  depicdation  which  it  may  be  fiirther  estimated  win 
result  jpermanently  from  the  open  trade  in  live  stock  and  cured 
povisums.  But  it  may  be  stated  that  the  recent  deprosion 
m  the  value  of  stock  from  that  of  late  sessons,  amounting  to 
of  ItoMt  15  per  cent.,  shows  a  (krther  present  loss  on  the  cal- 
cnlated  profits  of  this  turn  to  the  eitentof  £112  10s." 


CUTTER, 
means,  a  aaan  can  cut  and  deliver  tbe  tnnups  to  the 
cows,  throni^  such  apertures  in  the  bosttng,  at  the 
rate  of  firom  one  to  two  bushels  per  minute.  The  tur- 
nips are  put  on  the  top  of  the  machine  from  the  barrow, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  1,  and  Fig.  2  is  the  section  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  operation  is  performed  by  a  cylinder,  about 
fourteen  inches  long  and  twelve  in  diameter ;  there  sre 
twelve  knivesi  or  cutters,  fixed  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
cylinder,  which  may  be  either  wood  or  iron,  with  hoop, 
nails,  or  screws ;  the  cutters  are  1^  inch  broad,  and 
about  1}  inch  opening  between  each  cutter.  The  tur- 
nips, in  comhig  into  contact  with  the  cutters,  pstf 
throng  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2,  into  the  spout 
below,  and  thereby  conveyed  through  the  apertures  in 
the  bosdng  in  front  of  the  cows.  The  handle  is  made  to 
screw  on  to  either  end  of  the  shaft  of  tbe  cylinder. 
There  is  a  fly-wheel,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1,  which  gives  a 
velocity  and  power,  so  that  even  a  boy  or  girl  can  work 
it  with  the  greatest  ease.  Your  agricultural  friends  will 
find  no  difiiculty  fai  getdng  these  cutters  made  in  tfadr 
own  neighbourhood,  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 

By  allowing  the  above  a  place  ia  the  Farmer's  Msga- 
line,  you  will  oblige         Yours,  &c.,  M.  Saul. 

Qwntang,  Deeembir  27, 1849. 
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SPADE    HUSBANDRY.— SUCCESSFUL    CULTrVAHON    OF    THREE    HUNDRED 

ACRES    IN   THE   WEST. 


A  very  soccessfiil  practical  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  the  substitution  of  the  spade 
for  the  plough,  has  occurred  during  the  last  season 
on  the  estates  of  that  truly  energetic,  indefatigable, 
and  enterprising  gentleman.  Col.  Knox  Gore,  near 
Ballina,  in  the  County  Mayo. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  very  able  and 
business-like  report,  drawn  up  by  the  Colonel, 
which  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  columns  of  this 
day.  Colonel  Gore,  seeing  the  destitution  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  Ballina  union,  took  the  hu- 
mane resolution  of  mitigating  their  destitution,  by 
employing  them  in  the  cultivation  of  a  portion  of 
his  extensive  estates,  thrown  on  his  hands  by  emi- 
grating tenants,  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  by 
that  means  enabling  them  to  support  themselves 
and  families,  reducing  the  number  of  cLiimants  for 
out-door  relief,  and  improve  his  property,  establish 
a  means,  by  practical  proof,  of  removing  the  fright- 
ful blotch  on  the  country,  of  thousands  of  acres 
going  out  of  tillage,  and  a  whole  nation  dropping 
piecemeal  into  the  grave  by  starvation. 

The  result  has  been,  from  the  combined  fore- 
thought, energy,  and  determination  of  one  man, 
that,  from  December  to  July,  with  untrained,  half- 
starved,  emaciated  men,  there  were  100  Irish  acres 
dug  14  inches  deep,  sown  with  flax;  100  acres  dug 
10  mches  deep,  sown  with  oats ;  and  100  acres  dug 
twice,  drills  opened,  manure  deposited,  covered 
with  the  spade,  and  sown  with  turnips,  which,  de- 
ducting all  expenses  of  labour,  manure,  and  seed, 
has  left  a  profit  on  the 

100  acres  of  oats,  at  £2  2s.  per  acre     . .     . .  £210 
100  acres  of  flax,  at  £2  10s.  per  acre  . .     •  •     250 
100 acres  of  turnips,  at  £2  l6s.  per  acre  (a  low 
average)       280 


Rendering  a  total,  on  300  acres,  of 


£740 


to  meet  rent,  rates,  and  taxes.  It  has  been  said, 
and  that  truly,  that  one  established  fact  is  worth 
one  thousand  arguments;  but  here  is  a  fact  that 
puts  to  confusion  millions  of  frothy  arguments. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  put  his  shoidder  manfully 
to  the  wheel,  rising  up  early,  and  at  kte  going  to 
rest ;  arranging  and  keeping  steadily  in  their  pro- 
per places  an  army  of  his  destitute,  grateful  fellow- 
creatures,  and  paying  each  individual  every  night. 
What  a  work  of  kbour !  Colonel  Gore  at  first  in- 
tended to  empby  those  poor  people  by  task-work ; 
this  arrangement  would  have  saved  hhn  great  per- 
sonal exertion,  both  mental  and  bodily ;  but  this 


was  found  impracticable  from  the  utter  poverty  of 
the  employed,  who  could  not  subsist  unless  paid 
every  night.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  thousand  would  have  given  it  up  in  despair,  but 
Ccdonel  Gore  determined  to  brave  every  difficulty. 

We  now  beg  to  request  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders to  this  most  satisfactory  report ;  it  is  a  practi- 
cal proof  that  men  can  be  profitably  and  extensively 
employed,  and  that,  although  in  some  cases  horses 
may  be  a  little  more  profitably  employed,  still  the 
statements  so  often  put  forth  by  us,  during  the  last 
four  years,  on  the  necessity,  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity and  thorough  development  of  the  hitherto 
neglected  and  hidden  resources  of  ouf  fertile  soil, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  spade  and  manual  power, 
for  the  plough  and  animal  power,  was  not  altogether 
visionary. 

Ignorant  or  interested  disputants  will  be  tho- 
roughly at  fiiult  here.  Col.  Gore  is  a  gentleman 
moving  in  the  highest  rank,  of  extensive  property, 
and  of  active,  cool,  calculating  habits.  The  experi- 
ment has  not  been  tried  on  a  small  patch  of  ground, 
but  on  some  hundreds  of  acres,  and  did  not  involve 
only  a  few  days,  but  several  months  of  unwearied 
application,  and  continued  bodily  exertion ;  and  we 
are  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  difficult  query 
is  now  solved,  whether  the  spade  can  be  as  well  or 
more  profitably  employed  than  the  plough. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  thing  to  find  that  Col. 
Gore  has  not  been  a  loser  by  his  humane  and  phi- 
lanthropic exertions ;  and  that,  instead  of  having  a 
wild,  desolate,  uncultivated,  unprofitable  tract  of 
land  to  look  at,  the  senses  are  relieved  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  fine  tract,  producing  all  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe,  and  a  surplus  after  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
to  the  amount  of  a  fair  rent  and  taxes.  But  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  though  this  is  so  fiar 
satisfactory  to  him  as  a  landlord,  if  the  case 
were  a  tenant  farmer's  it  would  be  ruinous ;  for 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  rent  and 
taxes,  nothing,  or  very  little,  would  remain  to  com- 
pensate him  for  his  time,  capital  employed  and 
hazarded,  or  yield  any  support  to  hunself  or  family. 
So  that  we  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  which 
the  Colonel  has  come  to,  namely,  that  this  example 
would  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  fermers,  of 
skill  and  sufficient  capital,  to  take  land  and  setUe 
amongst  us.  It  rather  goes  to  confirm  an  opinion 
formed  by  us,  that  landlords  should  turn  farmerf 
and  employ  the  people  on  the  land  they  were  t 
longer  able  to  till  on  th^  own  account,  and  n 
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permit  the  land  to  run  out  of  tillage,  by  which  the 
distress  and  famine,  which  have  since  continued, 
would  have  been  averted,  and  the  land  preserved  in 
a  productive  state,  and,  under  superior  management, 
go  on  improving  progressively,  the  necessity  of 
which  we  endeavoured  to  enforce  upon  more  than 
one  noble  proprietor.  The  property  would  not  then 
be  sinking  in  value,  as  it  has  done  since,  till  at  the 
present  time  it  has  become  not  only  profitless,  but 
an  insupportable  burden  to  many. 

We  hope  many  more  will  follow  the  example  of 
Colonel  Gore,  and  no  longer  leave  the  land  waste, 
and  trust  to  better  times  for  a  better  class  of  tenant 
farmers. — Ed.  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette. 


SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION  OF  THREE 
HUNDRED  ACRES  IN  ONE  SEASON, 
BY    THE    SPADE, 

Sir, — Last  December  I  saw  such  destitution 
amongst  the  labouring  population  of  the  Ballina 
Union,  that  I  felt  most  anxious  to  alleviate  it,  if 
possible,  by  giving  employment;  I  therefore  de- 
termined on  a  trial  of  spade  cultivation,  and  as 
I  had  in  my  possession  a  quantity  of  land  lying  for 
some  years  in  a  neglected  state  (since  the  tenants 
had  emigrated  to  America),  I  saw  it  would  be  also 
beneficial  to  myself,  if  it  could  be  effected  on  remu- 
nerative terms. 

I  accordingly  commenced  to  dig,  14  inches  deep, 
100  acres  of  clay  ground ;  and,  to  give  a  just  idea, 
not  only  of  its  state,  but  also  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  best  land  in  this  district,  I  will  just  mention 
that,  to  prepare  these  100  acres  for  farming  ptn*- 
poses,  I  was  obliged  to  level  1,400  perches  of  small 
-useless  ditch  and  bank,  to  drain  10  acres  of  land 
hitherto  unproductive,  and  to  subsoil  about  10  acres 
that,  from  its  shallowness,  had  never  been  cultivated 
before.  These  operations  were  carried  on  under 
the  Land  Improvement  Act.  The  yearly  instalment, 
payable  for  22  years,  for  these  improvements, 
amounts  to  £s» 

I  endeavoured  to  get  the  digging  done  by  task, 
and  I  offered  the  price  per  acre  at  which  it  has  been 
done  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  the  people  were 
so  wretched,  and  had  so  littie  confidence  in  each 
t>ther,  that  they  declared  they  could  only  work  by 
the  day,  saying  they  could  not  subsist  24  hoots 
without  being  paid  their  wages,  depending  ahnost 
entirely  on  outdoor  relief,  which  would  cease  when 
they  began  to  work  for  me.  I,  therefore,  most  re- 
luctantly felt  obliged  either  to  give  up  my  project, 
or  employ  the  men  by  the  day,  at  the  usual  wages 
of  the  countiy,  and  I  promi8ed  to  pay  them  every 
evening.  I  thus  engaged  in  an  undertaking,  the 
difficulty  of  which  none  can  appreciate  who  have 
not  tried  it ;  and  though  I  was  assisted  by  a  moat 


efficient  and  energetic  steward  (Mr.  James 
O'Connor),  yet,  as  he  had  to  attend  to  my  usual 
farm  operations,  which  are  on  an  extensive  scale 
(having  had  200  iiead  of  cattle  tied  up  last  \rinter), 
the  principal  ^duty  of  overseeing  and  paying  these 
labourers  devolved  on  me,  and  '  from  it  I  never 
flinched  from  December  to  July,  being  out  each 
morning  before  Hght  in  winter,  and  five  o'clock 
during  the  other  months,  and  not  home  till  dark  or 
eight  o'clock,  according  to  the  season.  I  mention 
this  solely  for  the  purpose  df  shewing  proprietors, 
who  are  similarly  circumstanced,  that,  if  they 
seriously  wish  to  regenerate  their  country  or  their 
estates,  they  miust  not  be  stopped  by  difficulties 
which  can  be  overcome  by  energy  and  resolution. 

To  return  to  my  detail.  I  continued  digging 
land  after  the  100  acres  were  completed ;  so  that  by 
the  beginning  of  Aprfl  the  quantity  had  reached  to 
200  acres,  100  of  which,  having  been  dug  10  inches 
deep,  was  sown  at  once  with  oats  or  barley,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  dressing  of  guano, 
has  proved  a  good  crop.  The  other  100  acres  were 
dug  at  least  12  or  1 4  inches  deep,  being  intended 
for  turnips ;  but  having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
induce  Messrs.  Bernard,  Hay,  and  Co.,  to  form  an 
establi^ment  at  Ballina  for  the  steeping  of  fiax  on 
the  patent  system,  where  I  have  built  a  scutching- 
mill  for  them,  I  found  it  necessary  to  sow  near  100 
acres  of  flax,  the  land  for  which  1  principally  selected 
from  that  intended  and  dug  for  turnips.  I,  how- 
ever, still  determined  to  have  100  acres  of  turnips ; 
so  I  continued  digging  fresh  ground,  and  by  the  let 
of  June  my  operations  es^tended  over  300  acree. 

The  flax  crop  was  put  down  -after  the  oat  crop 
was  finished,  and  'was  not  completed  until  the  3rd 
of  June ;  it  also  has  proved  a  finir  crop  and  remu- 
nerative, as  can  be  neen  by  reference  to  the  con- 
cluding table  of  expenses  aud  returns  of  each  crop. 
For  the  reasons  before  slated,  I  was  unable  to  begin 
my  turnip  crop  till  June ;  I  then  dog  over,  a  second 
time,  100  «cres,  harrowing  and  rolling  after  thie  aa 
well  as  the  preceding  dig]g^ng,  new  marked  out  the 
drills  along  a  line  by  men  with  ^ades,  opened  the 
drills,  put  in  the  manure,  and  closed  the  drills — all 
the  operatiom,  except  tihe  harrowing  and  rolling, 
being  performed  by  men,  women,  and  boys*  The 
«eed  was  «own  by  a  pony  with  a  nmobine,  aowing 
two  drills  at  a  tine.  Tbmwtba  no  failure  over  the 
entire  100  aoree ;  %at,  wmag  to  an  nninterrapted 
drought  during  tiie  month  of  June  and  beginning 
of  July,  the  eeed  'lay  dormant  for  several  weeks, 
particularly  in  the  -strongest  and  heat  land ;  so  that 
the  crop,  as  for  as -the  swedes  wen  concerned,  be- 
came a  late  crop.  The  moment  it  was  posible,  the 
plants  were  singled  and  wed  with  the  hand  and  hoe, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  extent  was  dug  over  be« 
tween  the  drills,  the  bad  now  presentiDg  a  garden* 
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like  appcarance—iiot  a  weed  to  be  seen  and  not  a 
blank  in  the  crop— it  will,  at  alow  estimate,  pay  all 
expenses,  and  a  fair  rent  for  the  land,  which  has 
been  transformed,  by  the  cultivation,  from  a  man- 
gled, exhausted  waate,  to  a  lutile,  highly-cidtivated 
field,  quite  equal  to  any  Scotch  or  English  farm, 
and  which  will  yield,  next  year,  a  superior  grain  or 
flax  crop  at  a  small  expense. 

During  these  operations  I  hav»  employed  almost 
every  person  asking  for  work,  most  of  them  un- 
known to  ine  by  name  or  appearance.  The  thank- 
fulness with  which  these  poor  people  received  their 
wages  each  evening  was  most  gratifying,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  their  gratitude  and  kind  feeling,  I  may 
mention  that  my  cattle  and  sheep  were  the  only 
stock  unwatched  in  this  county,  and  yet  I  never 
lost  one^  nor  can  I  complain  of  any  injury  done  my 
property. 

At  first  I  found  the  people  unable  to  work,  being 
weak,  Ul'Ms  and  unskilled  (exc^t  those  who  had 
been  empk>yed  by  the  excellent  Society  of  Friends 
last  year),  but  in  a  short  time  they  improved,  and 
we  got  on  tolerably  well ;  men  actually  came  each 
morning  six  miles  to  my  work.  When  I  found  a 
family  was  large,  I  employed  a  sufficient  number  to 
make  their  wages  enough  to  support  the  entire 
family ;  and  I  thus  gave  employment  to  children, 
who  had  never  earned  a  penny  before.  I  am  con- 
vinced if  this  system  was  generally  adopted,  even  to 
a  small  extent,  by  each  j>roprietor  and  landholder 
in  each  electoral  division,  the  labourer  and  the  land 
would  soon  rise  in  value;  for  I  do  not  think  the 
labouring  population  too  great  for  the  requirements 
of  this  country,  were  its  agricultural  resources  fully 
developed. 

The  deductions  of  public  interest  to  be  drawn 
from  detail  and  annexed  table  are,  I  think,  as  fol- 
lows:—That  the  upland  of  this  large  district  (a 
great  part  of  which  is  now  lying  a  barren  waste)  is 
capable  of  giving,  even  without  manure,  a  remune- 
rative crop  of  flax,  of  which  we  cannot  grow  too 
great  a  quantity,  ifgood*  The  land  is  also  capable 
of  giving  a  good  crop  of  oats  or  barley,  with  a  little 
dressin^r,  or  of  turnips,  at  an  expense  which  the 
crop  will  fully  .pay. 

That,  by  thus  employiiig  the  labouriog  popula- 
tion, there  would  be  an  end  to  out*door  relief  and 
its  altendant  evils;  that,  by  adopting  the  system 
here  detailed,  a  fanner  of  capital,  settling  in  the 
coanty,  could,  within  one  year,  put  the  land,  which, 
now  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger  as  so  un-, 
Joanageable  imd  valueless,  into  a  suitable  state  for 
profitable  fuming,  at  no  greater  outlay  than  the 
crop  of  the  year  would  repay. 

That  towiabie  this  dass  of,  farmers  so  mudi  re- 
quired, to  take  knd  in  the  country,  the  provisions 
c€  4he  ^Lttd   Impw>Tcment   Acf*    should   be' 


extended  to  tUc  building  uf  funublcads ;  as  farmers 
are  unwilling  to  employ  their  capital  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  proprietors,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ception, are  unable  to  do  so. 

Table  of  Expenses  and  Returns, 

OAT   CROP. 

£  s.  d. 
I^'KRing*  nine  to  twelve  inches  deep,  per 

Irish  acre 0  15  0 

Four  cwt.  of  best  Peruvian  guano 2     0  0 

Twentystoneof  seed,  at  Is.  per  stone  ..  100 
Harrowing  and  rolling 0    30 

3  18  0 
The  value  of  the  straw  is  set  againet  the 

expenses  of  harvesting  and  thrasl^g 
Produce  2^  cwt.  of  oats,  at  56 6    0  0 


Deduct  expenses 
Profit 


3  18  .0 
2     2  0 


FLAX   CROP. 

Expenses. 

I^igging  twice,  per  Irish  acre 1  7  0 

Weeding    o  2  0 

Harrowing  and  rolling o  4  0 

One  barrel  of  Riga  seed i  i6  0 

Pulling,  stooking,  and  ricking    i  0  0 


Total  expense   4    90 


Produce 7    oo 

I  have  sold  my  crop  to  the  Messrs.  IJay, 
for  £7  per  Irish  acre. 
Deduct  expenses 4  10  0 

Profit 2  10  0 

TURNIP  CROP. 

Expenses. 

Digging  twice,  per  Irish  acre 1  10  .0 

Harrowing  and  rolling 0    40 

Opening  and  closing  drills,  and  putting 

in  manure 0120 

Six  ibs.  of  seed 0    6  4) 

The  manure  was  either—per  Irish  acre— 
twenty  cubic  yards  of  farm«>y^d  ma- 
.nure,and  four  cwt.  of  Peruvian  ij^uano; 
or  three  tons  of  dry  sea- weed,  and  four 
cwt  of  guano;  or  three  cwt.  of  best  Pe- 
ruvian guano,  and  four  cwt.  of  vitriol- 
ized  bones ;  or  seven  cwt.  of  best  Peru- 
vian guano.  The  average  cost  of  manure 

being,  per  Irish  acre 4    00 

Singling,  weeding,  and  digging  between 
the  rows 0  >l^  o 

Total  ejcpenses  . . ..... .... ......     7    40 

Produce,  per  Irish  acre,  15  to  20  tons  of 
Sweden,  or  25  to  30  tons  of  yellows  ••   10    0  0 
Deduct  expenses 7    4C 


Profit.*. 
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The  turnip  crop  varies  much  in  produce,  per 
acre:  some  descriptions  of  swedes  (the  earliest 
sown)  will  reach  35  tons  the  acre,  whilst  others 
(late  sown)  wUl  not  reach  20.  I,  however,  calcu- 
lated the  entire  ten  tons  per  acre  under  the  estimate 


of  persons  capable  of  judging,  being  detemuDed  not 
to  overstate  anything. — ^Yours,  &c., 

F.  A.  Knox  Gobe, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Custos, 
Co,  Sligo,  December  3, 1849. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Weekly  Coancil  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  HanoTer-square,  on  Taesday,  the  11th  Dec*,  1849  ^ 
present,  Mr.  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Y.P.,  in  the 
Chair ;  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Colonel  Austen,  Dr.  CaL 
vert,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Bell  Crompton,  Mr.  Dyer, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Frere,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Khider,  Mr. 
W.  Perkins,  Prof.  SeweU,  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  C. 
Steward,  Mr.  C.  Stokes,  Mr.  G.  Tamer,  Prof.  Way, 
and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : — 
Abraham,  Thomas,  Duister,  Tannton,  Somenet 
Allies,  Bobert,  The  Hill,  WorGester 
Baswell,  John,  iTer,  Backingham 
Batley,  William,  140,  Strand,  London 
Darling,  Charles,  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester,  Essex 
Farish,  James,  Dormaustead,  Carlisle,  Cnmberland 
Harrey,  Thomas  Chapman,  Cobnrg  Terrace,  Sidmouth,  Devon 
Hudson,  Ber.  George  Townshend,  Hart  Hill,  Rotherham, 

Yorkshire 
Lakin,  Henry,  Newland,  Worcester 
Parson,  Ber.  H.  W.,  Lynchmere,  Liphook,  Hants 
Price,  Fowler  Boyd,  Huntington  Court,  Hereford 
Baper,  Henry,  Chapd  Street,  GrosTenor  Sq.,  London 
Solmon,  Bichard,  Watton,  Norfolk 
Stevens,  Bev.  Thomas,  Brsdfidd  Bectory,  Beading,  Berks 
Thezton,  John  Yeates,  Ashton  House,  Milnthorpe,  West- 
moreland 
Walker,  George  J.  Alexander,  Norton,  Worcester 
Thursby,  Bev.  J.,  Abingdon  Bectory,  Northampton. 

The  names  of  nine  Candidates  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  were  then  read. 

AduUeraiUm  qf  Guano, — Mr.  Posey,  M.P.,  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Council  a  communication  he  had  received 
on  the  subject  of  the  extensive  adulteration  of  Guano 
carried  on  at  the  present  time  by  intermixture  with  a 
fine  light-yellow  earthy  powder  of  an  ochreous  character, 
obtained  by  the  calcination  of  a  stone  found  near  the  line 
of  the  Greenwich  Railway,  and  ground  down  into  powder 
for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  effecting  the  adul- 
teration in  question.  Mr.  Pusey  transmitted  to  the 
Council  a  sample  of  the  powder  thus  prepared ;  along 
with  an  hitimation,  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  furnished  him  with  it,  that  *'he  scarcely  knewa  greater 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  Cultivators  than 
a  series  of  Papers  upon  the  adulterations  of  Manures, 
Oilcake,  &c.,  published  in  the  Society's  Journal."  This 
communication  led  to  an  interesting  discussion  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  to  interesting  details  of  practical 
experience  from  Col.  Challoner,  Prof.  Way,  Hon.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbi,  Mr.  Geo.  Turner,  Mr.  £. 
"^arkins,  and  Mr.  C.  Stokes.     Reference  was  made, 


during  the  discussion,  to  the  valnable  Paper  of  Prof.  Way 
on  Guano,  published  in  the  last  part  of  the  Sodety's 
Journal,  and  which  the  Spanish  GoTemment  had  ordered 
to  be  translated  into  that  language,  for  distribation 
throughout  their  South- American  dependesdes.  It  wis 
considered  that  there  were  only  two  modes  by  which  a 
farmer  could  avoid  the  disappointment  and  loss  he  would 
incur  in  purchashkg  spurious  Guano — ^namely,  either  by 
a  chemical  analysis  to  ascertam  its  actual  oompoiitioD, 
or  by  his  obtaining  the  article  of  dealers  on  whose 
commercial  integrity  perfect  reliance  oonld  be  phced. 

Indian  Cbm.— Specimens  of  Indian  Com  of  different 
Tarieties,  and  grown  this  season  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, along  with  detailed  statements  connected  with  thdr 
respective  cultivation  and  produce,  were  received  from 
Mr.  James  P.  Cobbett,  of  St.  James's-square,  MandieB- 
ter;  Messrs.  Knott  and  Panzere,  oflittie  Caaford, 
Dorset ;  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden ; 
and  Mr;  John  Spencer,  of  Bowood  Gardens,  Wilts. 
Professor  Sewell  and  Mr.  B.  Gibbs  also  presented  Spe- 
cimens of  Indian  Com,  and  Mr.  Keene  transmitted 
additional  spedmens  of  his  Forty-dayMaise.  TheCooa- 
cil  having  directed  their  thanks  to  be  oonTeyed  to  the 
sereral  parties  who  hadtiius  so  kindly  taken  tiie  trouble 
of  fsTOuring  the  Society  with  their  results  of  cnltivatioD, 
gare  orders  that  the  Spedmens  then  presented  to  them, 
along  with  the  details  by  which  they  were  aooompanied, 
should  be  exhibited  to  the  Members  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  during  the  current  week  of  their  Geneial 
Meeting. 

Peruvian  Poiatoe$,—yLr,  Henry  Manning,  of  251, 
High  Holbora,  fayoured  the  Council  with  the  following 
result  of  his  cultivation  of  Potatoes  from  South  American 
Seeds,  witii  a  supply  of  which  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  bad 
kindly  fsTOured  the  Memben  on  the  15th  of  March,  la^ 
year:— 

"  The  Peruvian  Potato  Seed  wo  set  in  ordinary  gardes 
ground  at  Shaddewell  in  1848,  and  in  due  come 
showed  ftir  stems  and  leaf;  but  on  opemngthe  gRmad 
last  autumn,  the  result  was  found  to  be  oofy  a  tee 
small  bulbs  about  the  siae  of  very  small  marble^  vhidi* 
conaequentiy,  were  disregarded.    This  year,  howeva, 
horn  the  seed  left  accidentally  in  the  ground,  tbere 
sprung  up  seversl  vigorous  stems,  some  of  which  bad 
leaves  of  extraordinary  sise^  the  phmta  flowering  io  a 
variety  of  colours.    The  yidd  from  these,  eonaiderisg 
the  smaU  set,  wss  luge,  and  the  aiae  of  tuber  eonair 
derably  increased." 
The  Council  ordered  their  tiianks  to  Mr.  Mamdngforthe 
favour  of  his  communication,  and  for  the  sample  of  po- 
tatoes by  which  it  was  aooompinied.    Cowmnniffltiotf 
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I  mbo  reeeiTed,  wtthtbe  thanks  of  the  Coiindl,  from 
hit  Grue  the  Duke  of  Radand,  K.G.»  on  keeping  fknn 
■ecoonti ;  from  Dr.  Lambe,  of  Henwood,  on  the  oon- 
ftraction  of  labonren'  cottagee  ;  from  Mr.  Brandieth, 
n  report  of  hia  trial  of  Brown'a  anti-attrition  greaae  for 
carta  and  waggona,  and  from  Menn.  Brown  a  itatement 
of  ita  mode  of  mannfketore  ;  lirom  Dr.  Calvert,  sped- 
mens  of  gniiaw  bearing  affinity  to  the  Tnisao  grass, 
witii  a  statement  of  their  eoltiTation,  and  a  reference  to 
his  geometrical  roofing-tiles,  to  be  uied  instead  of  slates 
or  other  ooYcring  for  baildings ;  from  Mr.  Rogers,  V.S., 
on  diseases  in  cattle  ;  from  Mr.  Harris,  of  Brannston 
MiD,  n  drawing  of  a  new  coltiTating  implement  of  Us 
own  inTcntion ;  from  Mr.  Donaldson,  on  his  frrming 
witfaoQt  ploughing ;  from  Mr.  Robertson,  on  restoring 
decsTed  trees ;  and  from  Mr.  Pond,  of  Edinbnrgh,  a 
copy  of  hia  table  for  distanCea  in  drainage. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Council  were  then  ad- 
jomned  over  the  Christmas  recess  to  the  first  Wednes* 
day  in  February. 

A  Spxcial  CovNCii.  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  of 
the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber— present,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Portman,  trustee, 
in  tiie  dudr  ;  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson;  Colonel  Austen  ; 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Colonel  Chslloner ;  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  ;  Mr.  Hudson  (Castleacre)  ;  Mr.  Jonas  ;  Mr. 
Kinder ;  Mr.  Shaw  (London) ;  Mr.  Villiers  Shelley  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Smith  ;  Mr.  Thompson  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Turner. 

Colonel  Challoner,  Cliairman  of  the  finance  Com- 
mittee, laid  before  the  Council  the  state  of  the  arrearB 
of  the  Society,  and  reported  the  Tsrious  steps  taken  by 
the  Committee  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  their  recoTcry.  The  Council  then  took  this  im- 
portant question  into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
unanimooaly  agreed  to  the  following  resolution : 

"  That  the  Finsnee  CoBuaittee  be  diieetad  to  proceed  in 
the  Consty  Courts ;  end  that  notice  be  leat  by  th^ 
8ea«taiy  to  each  penon  more  thsn  two  yean  in  snear 
that,  unless  the  money  is  paid  on  or  before  the  let  of 
Febmaiy  next,  prooeis  win  imue  from  the  County 
Court  of  his  lopeetiTedirtriet;  the  Finance  Committee 
bong  desired  to  proceed  in  each  case  in  inch  order  as 
they  may  determine,  and  to  report  at  each  Monthly 
Coondl  the  proeeediagfl  taken  in  fturthennee  of  this 


A  Spvcial  Council  for  deciding  on  the  LItc  Stock 
Prises  for  the  Exeter  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  December — present,  Mr.  Thomas  Raymond 
Barker,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair ;  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson  ;  Mr. 
Grsntham :  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  ;  Mr.  Hudson  (Csstle- 
acfw) ;  Mr.  Shaw  (London) ;  Mr.  Shaw  (Northampton) ; 
Mr.  Vflliers  Shelley ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith.~The 
Coandl  finally  agreed  to  the  terms  and  conditiona  of  the 
prixea  to  be  oflTered  for  live  atock  at  the  Exeter  meeting. 

Tlie  half-yeariy  Audit  or  Accounts  was  held  on 
Friday,  tiie  14th  of  December,  at  Eleren  a.m.  Pre- 
sent ;  CoUmd  Challoner,  Chairman,  and  Colonel  Austen, 


and  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Members  of  the  Finance 
Committee ;  Mr.  Thomas  Knight,  of  Edmonton,  Mr. 
Robert  Beman,  of  Donnington,  Glouc,  and  Mr.  John 
Bell  Crompton,  of  Driffield  Hall,  near  Derby,  Auditors 
on  the  part  of  the  Society.  Tlie  accounts  were  duly 
examined  and  certified  to  be  correct. 

A  Special  Council  for  agreeing  to  the  Report  of 
Council  to  the  ensuing  General  Meeting,  was  held  on 
the  same  day,  at  one  p.m.  Present:  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  Y.  P.,  m  the  Chair,  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pd- 
ham,  R.M.,  M.P.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Grantham, 
Mr.  Jonas,  Prof.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb.  The 
Council  considered,  and  agreed  to,  the  Report  to  be 
made  by  the  Council  to  the  ensuing  General  Meeting. 


The  half-yearly  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
Sodety's  House,  in  HanoTcr-square,  on  Saturday, 
the  15th  of  December,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, K.G.,  trustee,  in  the  Chair,  of  which  we  gave  a 
foil  report  in  our  last  week's  publication. 

Bog-land  Cfuiiivaiion.'-'The  Right  Hon.  W.  G. 
Hayter,  M.P.,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  transmitted, 
as  one  of  the  GoTcmors  of  the  Sodety,  striking  aped- 
mens  of  the  results  of  modem  cultivation,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  tlie  members  during  the  period  of  their  present 
General  Meeting.  These  spedmens  consisted  of  magni- 
ficent turnips  and  swedes  grown  this  year  on  reclaimed 
bog-land|  the  property*,of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Robert  Ar- 
buthnot,  near  Hollymount,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland, 
and  reodTcd  much  attention  from  the  members  present. 
Mr.  Hayter,  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  had 
kindly  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot  such  inquiries 
connected  with  the  reclamation  of  the  bog,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  roots,  as  might  proTs  interesting  in  ex- 
plainmg  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  had  obtained 
from  him  the  answers  required. 

1.  The  situation  and  quantity  o!  the  land,  and  what  fall 
there  was  to  the  river  after  it  was  lowered  ? — ^The  situa- 
tion of  the  tend  is  low,  but  has  a  gitdosl  descent  to  the 
river  Robe ;  which,  though  not  yet  lowered,  so  high 
up,  still  by  sinking  a  deep  drain  there  was  a  sufficient 
fidl.    The  soil  is  of  a  moorish  quality. 

2.  The  natun  of  the  soil,  that  is,  the  depth  of  bog  before 
ooming  to  the  limcatone  gnvd  ?— The  soil  moorish ; 
but  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  to  a  foot  aad  a-half  marl  and 
limestone  gnvd  appeared.  The  main  drains  were  five 
feet,  and  the  sub-draining  ones  four  feet  and  a-half,  at, 
I  believe,  20  feet  apart 

8.  The  measures  taken  for  redaiming  the  bog ;  namely, 
the  depth  and  plan  of  the  drainage,  and  the  trenching 
or  other  operations  ?— The  meuurcs  taken  for  reclaim* 
ing  the  bog,  &c,  have  been  chiefly  remarked  on  in  the 
preceding  answer. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  top-dressing,  or  other  cultivation  ?— 
The  hmd,  twenty  Irish  acres  (tiiirty-two  English)  con- 
sisted of  a  quantity  of  rushes  and  coarse  grass ;  was 
ploughed,  after  being  dramed ;  was  left  to  dry,  when 
the  roots  and  all  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  on 
the  land,  ploughed  again,  harrowed,  and  sowed  with 
swedes,  turnips,  &e. 

6.  What  sown,  and  what  results  ?-— Sown  with  swedes, 
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turnips  (Aberdeen,  purple  and  gref n  topt),  oats,  barley, 
the  large  vUite  Belgian  carrot,  and  mangold.  All  did 
weU  excepting  the  barley. 
6.  What  was  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  drainage  and  subse* 
qiicnt  labour  ^ — As  near  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the 
cost  was  £5  the  English  acre. 

Wheat. — The  Hon. George  Agar,  of  Boyton,  near  Hey. 
tcabury,  favoured  the  members  with  an  inspection  of  a  spe- 


cimen of  wheat  grown  oa  a  nnghbevr't  kmcl,  and  whick 
wa»  coDildered  a  great  emiioai^  even  » tiiat  oom-fpowisg 
part  of  WHtehwB.  The  variety  waa  **  Spaldhig'a,"  assl 
it  wat  aown  in  Not.,  1846,  by  the  Rev.  Mason  Ander« 
ton,  of  Sherrington,  on  a  ehalk  toil,  where  there  waa  not 
much  deptb  of  earth.  The  piadta  bad  anpio  apace  to 
branchy  and  in  Mardi  they  began  to  throw  ont  their 
stent*    Each  plant  had  thirty-two  items. 


THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


Monday,  Decembbr  10,  1849. 

Monthly  Meeting  op  the  Committee  or  Ma- 
nagement.— Present :  Messrs.  W.  Bennett^  J.  Carter, 
8.  Cheetham,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  T.  Koight,  I.  J.  Mechi, 
J.  Fain,  W.  Shaw  (Strand),  and  J.  Tyler.  W.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  confirmed, 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  this  day. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
club  :— 

J.  Anderson,  Hampstead ;  J.  J.  Cleghom,  Lombard-street; 
Key.  J.  E.  Cox^  Burton-crescent ;  W.  Deuison,  juu.,  Kilbrook 
ManorFarni,Blackheath;  J.Goldfinch,Compton, Winchester;  J. 
Gould,  Poltimorc,  Exeter;  T.Harry  man,  Mereworth^Maidstone; 
J.  Hunt,  Mootagtre  Honse,  Westham,  Sassex;  W.  Pain, 
Compton,  Winchester;  R.  Hemmett,  The  Temple ;  A.  Styles, 
New  Home  Farm,  Gravesend;  W.  Taylor,  Manor  House, 
Alresford,  Hants;    T.    Twynsn,  Bishopstoke,   Winchester, 

Some  other  namea  were  ntA  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  W.  Shaw  of  Coton,  Northampton,  was  elected 
Vice-Clurirman  of  the  Diaenssion  Meetings  fbr  the  year. 
A  aeleotioa  of  Diaenetion  Sobjeeta  fbr  the  year  waa 
entered  on,  but  not  completed. 


Thdhsdav,  December  13th,  1849. 

GENERAL  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

George  Emery,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CoRRBT,  the  Secft^rj,  rati  tht  toikmmg  Re- 
port from  the  Committee  :— 

FARMERS'  CLUB  HOUSE. 
Rbk»rt  op  CoMHiTTiR,  Dne.  IOvh,  1849. 

In  reporting  on  the  present  position  of  the  London  F^umers^ 
Chib,  and  the  progress  it  has  made  during  the  past  year,  the 
Committee  feel  that  their  task  is  as  pleasant  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered brief.  The  experierce  of  each  succeedmg  season  shows 
the  Clnb  as  still  more  firmly  established — as  more  generally 
acknowledged  by  that  body  for  whose  inteitit  and  convenience 
it  v?as  originally  instituted. 

Fifty  new  members  hate  enrolled  their  names  sbice  the  last 
annual  meeting ;  many  of  these  gentlemen  from  districts  in 
which  hitherto  the  chib  eonld  count  on  but  little  snppcfrt.  Now, 
howerer,  the  Committee  can  report — and  it  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  they  do  so—that  in  few  parts  of  the  country  is  the 
Club  to  be  found  without  its  representatives;  while  they  have 


equal  justice  for  saying  that  in  those  counties  where  it  had  been 
least  known  the  best  and  most  eminent  agriculturists  were  the 
first  to  appreciate  its  aim  and  object. 

A  reference  to  the  card  will  show  that  the  subjects  selected 
for  monthly  discussion  have  been  very  appropriately  timed  to 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  introduced ;  and  the  com- 
mittee, fully  comcious  how  important  a  feature  this  ia  in  the 
management,  wiU  take  every  care  to  choose  only  sneh  aMttert 
for  consideration  as  they  feel  can  be  discussed  witb  propriety 
and  advantage  by  the  yeomanry  of  England. 

The  detail  of  the  bahmce  sheet,  subjoined,  gives  the  ineoDM 
in  a  very  satisfactory  state  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  year,  and  leaves  the  clnb  in  a  healthy  and  promising  con- 
dition. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  of  Stoneham,  this 
report  waa  received  ancl  adopted. 

The  following  memberi  of  the  committee  went  o«t  by 
rotation,  all  of  whom  were  anbaoqnently  re-elected : — 
E.  Aitcheaon,  R.  Baker,  W.  Bennett,  W.  ChelBna,  C. 
W.  Jobaaon,  C.  H.  Lnttimore,  H.  Overman,  J.  Pain, 
G.  Paraona,  and  W.  Shaw  (Strand). 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  elected  on  the 
oomratttee,  to  fiU  np  vacaneiea  which  bad  ooenrrod :— 
T.  W.  Granger,  Stretham  Grange,  Ely;  G.  H.  Ramsey, 
Derwent  ViUa,  Neweastlc^m-Tyne ;  W.  Spearing,  Chil- 
bolton,  Audover;  W.  BnHoek  Webster,  Honnadown, 
Sonthampton. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  were  elected  anditora  for  the 
year:— T.  Barker,  W.  Bell,  and  E.  Parser. 

A  vote  of  Uwnka  kafkig  been  given  Kr.  Emery  for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair,  the  meetmg  broke  np. 


MONTHLY  MEETING    OP   THE  COMMITTEB 
or  MANAGEMENT. 

Janttary  7,   1B50. 

Present— Messrs.  J.  Beadel,  S.  Cheetham,  W.  Cbaf- 
fina,  T.  W.  Granger,  W.  Fisher  Hobba,  J.  J.  Mechi, 
and  W.  Shaw,  Strand.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Es^,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read,  confirmed, 
and  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  this  day. 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Annual  Meeting  were  also 
read. 
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The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the 
•Club:- 

£.  C.  BinreD,  Norihamptoo 

W.  O.  Cowdry,  Bath  £a»toii,  Somerset 

Japer  B«gen^  8d,  8r.  J«mei^-i«reei 

B.  P.  Sheuer,  Svanmore  House,  Bishop's  Iff althia. 

Ser eral  new  members  were  proposedi  and  the  names 
were  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-elected  as  the  Honse 
Committee  for  the  year :— E.  Aitcbeson,  J.  Beadel,  W. 
Rsber  Hobbs,  T.  Knight,  and  W.  Shaw. 

Tbe  Uunks  of  the  Committee  were  ordered  to  Messrs. 
Rtjnblrd,  fbr  a  copy  of  their  work  on  the  "  Farming  of 
Soffolk." 

Tke  Ibnowing  subjects  were  selected  for  discossbn 
Mug  tlie  year  :— 
Mriify  4. — On  the  erSi  leniltiog  fh>m  the  pretent  imperfect 

Mdi  ef  taldog  the  eom  afciagcs,  with  a  view  to  an  anead- 

■eat  oi  Iha  pnaent  igrstem,  pioposed  hy  Mr.  W.  Benaett, 

of  CaMbridgs. 
Uirch  4. — The  extensioa  of  rating  and  aettlemcnta  to  anions 

iastead  of  parishes,  by  3Cr.  J,  A«  QordoD«  of  NaisU  House, 

Bristol 
Apid  1 — On  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  valuation 
the  kmdlord  or  the  ineomhig  and  the  outgoing 
md«  an  equitable  sgrstem  of  teasnt^righty  by  Mr. 

W.Shaw,  of  the  Strand. 
May  6.— What  is  the  beat  modo  of  aeetuing  a  heavy  crop  of 

swedes?    What  is  the  cost  per  acre?    And  what  proportion 

of  such  coat  ia  diargeable  to  the  succeeding  crops  in  rota- 
tion? hy  Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Cireneeater. 
hmt  S. — Upon  high  fimning— ahowiog  how,  and  to  what  ex- 

Seat^capitel  can  baappKad  to  a  given  quantity  of  hmd,  to 

iBsm  the  greataal  amount  of  pxofl^  by  Mr.  B.Baker,  of 

Writtic,  Eaacs. 
Kortmber  4.— On  the  importance  of  some  geological  knowledge 

to  tlie  farmer,  by  Mr.  W.  Bullock  Webster,  of  HoiU)sdown» 

Soathampton. 
Deemher  11.— On  the  quaKdcs  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and 

the  htst  netiioda  of  fattening  stock,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Ncsbit,  of 


EXPENSE  OF  RAISING  AND  CULTIVA- 
TING  AN  ACRE  OF  FLAX. 

Sir,— It  is  announced  in  your  last  wide-spread 
and  valuable  Gazette,  of  December  1,  that  a 
gaieral  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland  ia  to  be  held  soon,  to 
receire  reports.  1  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
tbe  society,  at  their  ensumg  meeting,  would  adopt 
a  rule,  that  for  the  time  coming,  they  should  order 
a  report  to  be  sent  forward,  from  four  of  the  largest 
flax-growing  farmers  in  each  parish  in  Ulster 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  Flax  Society  and  the 
pubbc  come  at  the  truth. 

One  grower  is  fortunate  -numbers  imfortunate : 
the  latter  remain  in  the  shade— never  noticed.  And 
to  make  a  beginning,  as  a  flax-grower  for  many 


years,  I  beg  leave  to  send  forward  my  report,  and, 
first  of  all,  the  cost  of  raising  and  cultivating  an 
acre  of  flax,  on  suitable  land,  with  the  produce.  In 
a  form  of  24  acres  four  are  lost  in  waste* 

£  s.  d. 
Rent  (as  such  ground  required  cost  to  fit 

itforflax) ;....     2  10  0 

County-cess,  twice  a  year,  2s.  6d.  in  the 

pound    « ••••     0    o  3 

Poor-rate,  tenant's  part.  Is.  6d.,  do 0    3  9 

Tithe  rent-charge,  3s.  do 0    7  6 

Two  ploughings  (often  three),  and  har- 

rowinga » •  •  •  •     1     5  0 

Three  rollings,  hand  picking  weeds,  carting 

offsome 0  13  0 

One  barrel    Riga  Flax-seed  (sometimes 

good,  often  bad) 2    00 

Weeding,  28. ;  bands  for  binding,  3s. ; 

cleaning  dams  and  repainng,  4s.    ....     0    90 

Pulling,  12s.  per  acre 0  12  0 

Cartaj^e  to  steep,  stoning  or  sodding,  68.  j 

carmg  during  steep.  Is 0    70 

From  steep  to  epread-field,  78.   6d. ;  8 

women  spreading,  48 0120 

Four  women  lifting,  28. ;  3  men  binding, 

3s  5  stacking  and  thatching,  78.  6d.   , .     0  12  6 

Eight  men,  one  day  breaking 0    80 

Cartage  to  mill  (often  eight  miles) 0  10  0 

Cleaning  or  milling,  say  5  cwt.,  at  58. 

per  cwt.  (before  market) 1     60 

Marking  (the  seller  has  always  to  travel 

thenight) 0    7  0 

Deterioration  of  land 1    00 

To  costofthe  cultivation  of  one  acre  of  flax  13  8  0 
By  5  cwt.  sold,  at  458.  per  cwt 11     5  0 

Loss £2     3  0 

And  for  one  cwt.  sold  at  the  above  figure,  tons  are 
bought  and  sold  under;  and  for  every  cwt.  sold  at 
7l8.,  two  are  sold  under  40s.  per  cwt.  of  124  lbs. 
nett ;  and  for  one  acre  producing  5  cwt.  nett,  of 
124  lbs.,  there  are,  at  least,  five  acres  whose  yield  is 
under  4  cwt, ;  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  cost  to  the 
grower  is  the  same,  be  the  crop  or  produce  good  or 
bad,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  to  satisfy  the  society  that  I 
can  cultivate  much  better  than  I  write,  let  the 
society  send  one  of  their  trained  instructors  here — 
let  him  rent  four  acres  of  land,  of  his  choice,  for 
his  management  and  cultivation  of  the  flax  crop, 
within  a  circle  of  one  mile,  of  a  field  of  four  acres 
(more  or  less),  I  intend  for  flax,  and  I  agree  that 
the  successful  candidate  shall  claim  the  sum  of  £10 
from  the  unsuccessful  one. 

This  is  the  way  to  go  to  work.  We  know  spirits 
are  sometimes  called  from  their  recesses.  Do  they 
come?— Yours,  &c..        An  Ulster  Farmer. 

Strabane,  December  5,  1849. 
— Irish  Farmers*  Gazette. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OR  DISADVANTAGES  OF  SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING  AND  OF 

TRENCH   PLOUGHING. 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  80CIBTY. 


A  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Museum  Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  the  l6th  of  January,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton ;  Sir  James  Drummond ;  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, of  Henderland ;  Mr.  Callander,  of  Preston- 
hsdl ;  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Jura ;  Col.  Graham,  of 
Mossknow;  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Balgowan :  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  of  Amiston ;  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Whytbank,  &c. 

Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  the  secretary,  said,  that  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  last  meet- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  fix  on  a  subject  to  be  discus- 
sed in  February,  and  before  commencing  ihe  busi- 
ness of  the  day  be  might  mention  that  the  following 
one  had  been  selected  by  the  committee,  "The  best 
and  most  economical  mode  of  feeding  farm  horses," 
and  that  it  was  proposed  to  ask  Mr.  Gibson,  Wool- 
met,  to  introduce  it,  and  the  following  gentlemen  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion :  Mr.  Thomson,  Hanging- 
side  ;  Mr.  Rt.  Dudgeon,  Humbie ;  Mr.  D.  Scott, 
Northfield;  Mr.  J.  Steedman,  Boghall.  He  had 
farther  to  submit  to  his  grace  and  the  meeting  a 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  several 
members,  viz.,  that  the  result  of  each  discussion 
should  be  embodied  in  a  resolution  expressive  of  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting.  The  only  difficulty  was, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this.  It  might 
occupy  too  much  time,  and  be  unsatisfactorily 
arranged  at  the  end  of  a  meeting;  but  perhaps 
the  duty  might  be  remitted  to  a  small  committee, 
whose  summing  up  would  be  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  observed  that  it  might 
be  very  serviceable  to  have  the  arguments  advanced 
on  either  side  of  a  debate  collected  as  proposed^ 
and  the  meeting  to  adopt  such  resolutions  from  the 
evidence  as  they  might  think  fit.  He  thought  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Maxwell  a  very  good  one,  though 
it  had  not  before  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Maxwell  stated  that  he  would  try  at  least 
how  the  plan  worked,  and  the  society  could  then 
judge  for  themselves  (Applause). 

The  noble  Chairman  then  stated  that  the  dis' 
cussion  for  to-day  was  "  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages  of  subsoil  ploughing  and  of  trench  plough- 
ing," to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Dickson,  Soughton 
Mains. 

Mr.  Dickson  said — "In  introducing  tlus  subject 
to  the  meeting,  I  will  endeavour  to  state  shortly  my 
views  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sub- 
soil ploughing  and  trench  ploughing ;  my  method 


of  conducting  these  operations ;  with  the  expense  in- 
curred ;  and  the  result  of  my  practical  experience, 
so  far  as  I  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ng  the  effect  produced.  The  effect  of  subsoil  plough- 
ing is,  in  process  of  time,  to  deepen  the  surface  soil. 
It  breaks  up  and  loosens  the  subsoil,  mixing  it  par- 
tially with  the  soil,  greatiy  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  drainage,  and  by  the  admission  of  atmospheric 
influence  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  formerly, 
renders  what  was  previously  a  barren  subsoil,  and 
an  obstruction  to  the  effectual  drainage  of  the  soil, 
suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
thereby  increasing  their  fertility,  more  particularly 
in  seasons  of  either  excessive  drought  or  moisture. 
Besides  these  advantages,  there  is  also  the  greatly 
increased  facility  and  saving  of  labour  in  the  subse- 
quent working  of  the  land,  and  the  ease  with  which, 
at  any  later  period,  the  soil  can  be  deepened  by  trench 
ploughing,  and  bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  loosened 
and  prepared  subsoil.  As  to  the  disadvantages,  the 
chief  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  against 
subsoil  ploughing,  is  the  expense  of  the  operation ; 
this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  now  been  materially  di- 
minished, or  rather  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it 
cost  with  the  ploughs  formerly  in  use,  by  the  intro- 
duction  and  use  of  Reid's  subsoil  plough,  as  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Slight.  I  have  seen  wet  undrained 
land,  where  the  operation  of  subsoil  ploughing  was 
positively  injurious  :  but  this  was  an  injudicious 
application,  the  effect  produced  being  to  increase 
the  depth  of  the  wet  soil,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
to  work,  and  longer  of  drying;  as  it  is  now  well  un- 
derstood that  on  wet  land  draining  should  in  all 
cases  precede  subsoil  ploughing  or  trench  plough- 
ing. I  have  also  seen  a  dry  sandy  loam  with  a  gra- 
velly and  sandy  subsoil,  subsoil-ploughed  without 
any  apparent  beneficial  result :  this  was  obviously 
also  an  injudicious  application,  as  the  cause  of  the 
inferiority  of  thi$  soil  previously  arose  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  alumina  or  clay  to  enable  it  to  retun 
sufficient  moisture  in  dry  weather,  while  the  sub- 
soil ploughing  increased  the  porosity  of  the  subsoil 
without  adding  to  the  soil,  day,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  could  improve  the  quality  of  it  The 
plan  I  follow  in  subsoil  ploughing,  is  to  take  a  fur- 
row with  the  common  plough  from  9  to  10  inches 
deep,  at  right  angles  with  the  lines  of  the  drain,  the 
subsoil  plough  following  and  breaking  up  the  sub- 
soil 6  inches  deeper,  tiius  working  in  all  to  the 
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depth  of  15  0r  16  inches ;  this  I  have  heen  able  to 
do  with  one  pair  of  powerful  horeee  in  each  plough : 
tiie  cost  of  operation  (exdusive  of  the  ordinary 
ploughing)  is  about  ten  shillings  per  acre,  and  I 
find  that  I  can  save  the  whole  of  this  extra  labour  in 
springs  when  I  come  to  work  the  land  for  green 
crop8«  as  from  the  depth  to  which  the  atmosphere 
has  affected  the  land  that  has  been  subsoil  ploughed, 
it  is  in  better  condition  for  drilUng  up  for  turnips, 
after  being  grubbed  and  harrowed  to  level  and  mix 
the  sdl,  than  is  the  land  that  had  not  been  subsoil- 
ploughed  after  having  got  an  additional  ploughing 
with  harrowing  and  rolling.  Mj  experience  in  sub- 
soil-ploughing extends  over  the  last  ten  years,  and 
inth  the  exception  of  the  first  experiment,  which 
was  made  on  a  soil  consisting  of  a  deep  dry  loam, 
or  a  tolerably  porous  subsoil,  where  I  observed  no 
beneficial  residts,  the  whole  of  the  other  fields  which 
I  have  subsoil-ploughed  have  been  much  improved 
thereby :  and,  during  the  last  three  years,  I  have 
left  a  portion  undone  of  each  of  the  fields  which  I 
subsoil-ploughed  that  I  might  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  result  of  the  operation.  On  all  these 
fields  I  have  observed  that  the  portion  not  subsoiU 
ploughed  was  longer  of  drying  in  spring  than  that 
which  was  subsoil  ploughed,  and  was  about  two  days 
later  of  being  in  a  fit  state  for  working ;  and  also 
that  the  crops  of  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
wheat  were  superior  on  the  land  which  had  been 
subsoil  ploughed,  to  those  on  the  portions  of  the 
fields  that  had  not  been  so  treated.  In  November 
last  I  had  much  gratification  in  witnessing  the  very 
effectual  deep  working  of  the  French  plough  and 
subsoil  plough  on  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale's 
home  farm  at  Yester;  and  also  of  observing  the 
successful  result  of  the  deep  working  of  the  soil  in 
the  preceding  year,  as  shown  in  the  immense  crop 
of  turnips  raised  on  inferior  soil,  with  a  very  mode- 
rate application  of  manure.  This  confirmed  my 
own  experience  of  the  beneficial  result  of  deep 
working  land  that  had  previously  been  thoroughly 
drained.  I  may  here  state  that  I  never  saw  a 
plough  which,  to  my  mind,  so  completely  executed 
its  work  in  turning  over  a  deep  furrow  as  that 
plough  lately  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale  ;  and  having  ordered  one  of  thevame,  which  I 
expect  to  have  at  work  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
it  bong  probably  the  only  one  yet  in  this  district, 
any  person  wishing  to  see  it  at  work  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  on  my  farm,  as  I  intend  to 
have  it  going  before  the  subsoil  plough  during  the 
ensuing  six  weeks,  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
I  beheve  it  requires  only  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  that  it  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  agricultural  implements.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  subsoil  ploughing  is  an  operation  which 
may  be  profitably  repeated  on  the  same  land  pe- 


riodically, previous  to  the  application  of  manure,  by 
each  time  going  two  inches  deeper,  and  bringing 
up  two  inches  of  the  previously  loosened  subsoil, 
and  the  subsoil  pbugh  also  penetrating  two  inches 
deeper  than  formerly.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
how  often  this  may  be  repeated  with  profit :  but 
this  I  know,  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  advan- 
tage  to,  and  would  materially  increase  the  produce 
of  the  land  I  fiurm,  had  I  the  whole  of  it  cultivated 
to  the  deptii  of  eighteen  inches.  In  conclusion,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  subsoil  and  trench  ploughing 
resolve  into  the  comparative  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  a  deep  or  of  a  shallow  soil;  and  seeing 
that  it  is  well  known  that  the  roots  of  many  of  our 
cultivated  plants— more  particularly  turnips,  wheat, 
and  red  clover — ^will  go  down  in  search  of  food  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  where  the  soil  and  subsoil 
are  made  fit  for  their  reception,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  remain  an  open  question  whether  or  not  it 
is  advisable  so  to  deepen  the  soUat  such  a  moderate 
outiay  as  I  have  here  shown  it  to  cost. 

Mr.  HoPB,  Fentonbams,  said:  I  feel  a  great  de- 
gree of  reluctance  to  do  or  say  anything  which  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  doubt  on  what  any  practical  man 
may  deem  an  improvement  in  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture. Still  it  does  not  suit  at  tJl  times  to  keep 
silence,  and  particularly  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  I  believe  a  frank  expression  of  our  united  ob- 
servations and  experience  may  have  the  effect,  if  not 
to  put  money  in  our  pockets,  at  least  to  keep  what 
littie  there  is  there.  I  do  not  mean,  in  every  case, 
to  deny  the  utility  of  subsoiling  and  of  trench  or 
extra  deep  ploughing  ;  but  I  do  say  that  on  arable 
land  that  has  been  long  under  the  plough,  and  in 
fair  condition,  that  they  are  operations  requiring  to 
be  performed  ^th  great  caution.  If  the  soil  has 
actually  to  be  made,  I  grant  at  once  their  beneficial 
tendency ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  well 
on  without  either  one  or  both  bemg  efficiently  at* 
tended  to.  But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  if  you 
take  an  ordinary  Lothian  farm,  thoroughly  drained, 
and  say  you  must  now  subsoil-plough  it,  and  after- 
wards turn  it  over  18  or  20  inches  deep.  In  the 
first  place,  this  wjil  be  a  heavy  expense ;  and  in  the 
second,  I  believe  it  will  serve  no  good  purpose.  I 
am  aware  that  in  1843  Mr.  Brodie,  Abbeymains, 
obtained  a  premium  from  the  East  Lothian  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  a  report  of  an  experiment  in 
subsoiling,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year,  there  was  a  profit  of  £1  lOs.  Id. 
per  acre,  after  deducting  the  original  cost  of  the 
operation.  Mr.  Brodie  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
first  practical  farmers  in  Scotland,  and  who  is  not 
to  be  frightened  at  trouble  or  expense,  if  he  sees 
any  prospect  of  being  repaid,  but  now  Mr.  Brod' 
has  dropped  the  practice,  and  he  perceives  no  dif 
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ence  in  his  cro|M.  I  oouki  mentioix  ane  or  two 
other  gentlemen  who  have  tried  it  without  benefit, 
thmigh  one  thought  the  loss  on  his  first  wheat  crop 
more  than  compensated  bj  the  superiority  of  the 
oats,  but  since  then  he  has  observed  no  difference. 
We  all  know  that  oats  require  more  moisture  than 
any  of  the  other  cereals;  I  have  tried  subsoil 
ploughing  in  three  different  fields.  On  the  first 
two  it  was  unfortunately  done  up  and  down  the 
ridge,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  drains,  being  un- 
aware at  the  time  that  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  have  it  done  across  the  drains  ;  so  I  will  not  in- 
sist on  the  loss  sustained  on  the  wheat  crop  as  tell- 
ing against  subsoiling;  but  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
when  tried  on  the  third  field  of  thin  moorish  soil, 
with  a  subsoil  of  rather  hard  yellow  sand,  and  where 
I  thought  it  would  have  a  good  eflPect  if  anywhere,  it 
was  done  across  the  drains.  It  is  now  upwardB  of 
eight  years  since  then,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
perceive  the  slightest  difference  on  the  crop  where  it 
was  done,  from  where  it  was  not  done.  A  cleverly 
written  and  ingeniously  reasoned  pamphlet,  styled 
"  A  Practical  Essay  on  Deep  Ploughing,  by  an 
East  Lothian  Agriculturist,"  was  published  two- 
years  ago.  I  believe  it  is  no  secret  that  the  author 
resides  near  Dunbar,  which,  if  not  the  land  of 
Goshen,  is  very  near  it  The  only  experiment  men- 
tioned directly  bearing  on  the  point  is  in  these 
words— "That  land  of  the  same  quality  ploughed 
18  inehes  deep  produced  one-fifth  more  than  that 
which  was  ploi^flied  only  12  inches  deep.  Both 
these  rates  are  beyond  the  common  depth  of  field 
culture,  and  on  the  least  of  them  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent crop  in  a  very  unfruitful  season.  The  result 
strongly  shows  the  utility  of  deep-ploughing,*'  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfkctory  if  we  had  got 
over  and  above  this  meagre  account  a  description 
of  the  soil,  its  previous  management,  and  the  kind 
of  crop,  of  which  there  was  one-fifth  more.  What 
might  do  on  the  well-known  Dunbar  Glebe,  might 
be  very  muuitable  on  Fenton  Muir»  I  recollect, 
two  years  ago,  of  trenching  being  in  vogue,  and 
some  of  the  best  fi^s  in  the  county  did  not  recover 
the  effects  of  the  operation  for  at  k»8t  one  rotation. 
I  have  sometimes  lified  soils  from  headland*,  and 
have  had  no  cfops  oo  the  bared  space  until  it  was 
again  thoroughly  saturated  with  manure.  But  two 
years  ago,  I  lifted  fully  12  inches  of  one,  composed 
of  strong  alhxviai  clay,  and  found  below  that  such  a 
quantity  of  lime  thai  when  agaia  turned  up  by  the 
plough  it  had  all  tihe  appearance  of  a  rich  com- 
pound. It  ploughed  much  easier  than  the  top  s<h1 
that  had  beeii  carted  ofl^,  and  the  succeeding  crop  of 
barley,  without  manure,  was  as  strong  at  could  j 
grow.  But  there  is  not  two  acres  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  soil  on  my  farm.  If  i  had  ploughed  this ' 
piece  of  kmd  20  iadias  w  2  fsit  imfp  I  wmU  hme 


had  an  excellent  crop  ;  and  had  I  attewed  mysdf 
to  be  hurried  away  by  one  experiment,  and  gone 
over  my  whole  farm  as  recommended  by  the  East 
Lothian  Agriculturist,  I  think  the  chances  are  at 
least  equal  that  my  name  would  before  tlhis  haft 
found  its  way  to  the  Gazette,    I  find  it  difficdl 
enough  to  keep  6  or  8  inches  on  the  surface  so  fall 
of  manure  as  I  could  wish ;  I  confess  I  am  unable 
to  stand  the  expense  of  doubling  this  depth,  let 
alone  quadrupling  it.    No  doubt  it  might  be  a  very 
nice  thing  to  have  a  farm  with  a  depth  of  2  feet  dF 
rich  soil;  however,  I  would  prefer  entering  on  such 
a  possession,  to  having  the  honour  of  making  it 
We  have  been  told  by  a  high  authority  in  agricul- 
tural matters  that  Swedish  turnips  may  be  grown 
on  a  deal  table  if  certain  chemical  ingredients  were 
properly  served  up  to  them.    Without  going  this 
length,  I  may  tell  you  I  have  eaten   peas  grown 
in   the  neck   of  a   glass-bottle  filled  with  com- 
mon   water,  the    original    pea    having    only  t 
small    quantity    of    cotton    wrapped    round  it 
to  keep  it  moist.     I  look  upon  the  soil  simply 
as  the  storehouse  in  which  is  laid  up,  to  be  given 
forth  when  required,  the  necessary  food  for  tbe 
growing  crop,  and  the  medium  by  which  plants  are 
enabled  to  take  their  food.     The  soil  itself  may  or 
may  not  be  naturally  composed  of  the  required  in- 
gredients, but  whether  these  may  have  been  placed 
there  naturally  or  artificially,  the  generality  of  soils 
in  this  country  may  be  viewed  merely  as  the  mecha- 
nical means  by  which  the  food  of  plants  is  conveyed 
to  them.    Constant  cropping  soon  renders  requisite 
to  the  richest  and  poorest,  or  removal  or  addition  by 
the  hand  of  man,  of  the  materials  ^at  form  the 
crops  previously,  and  to  be  extracted  from  it.    I 
have  frequently  heard  of  roots  of  various  plants 
penetrating  to  great  depths  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment, but  I  am  incUned  to  believe  that  this  only 
happens  when  the  necessary  food  is  wanting  near 
the  surface,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  crop  may 
be  lost,  or  its  growth  so  materially  retarded  before 
the  roots  reach  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds,  thzt 
the  proper  season  of  growth  may  have  passed  away. 
I  once  borrowed  a  machine  from  Mr.  Ainslie,  of 
Elvingston,  for  dibbling  bones  immediately  bdow 
the  turnip  seed.      I  tried  it  with  guano  and  bones 
mixed,  and  though  from  the  quantity  of  guano  it 
did  not  work  so  pleasantiy  as  I  would  have  liked, 
}^t  the  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  grown  after  it  was 
decidedly  better  than  where  the  same  quantity  of 
manure  was  sown  in  the  drills.     I  could  only  ac- 
count for  this  by  the  whole  manure  being  placed  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  seed  that  the  roots  seized 
upon  it  at  once,  and  by  that  means  the  plants  got  a 
start  which  they  kept  to  the  end.    I  generally  plough 
deeper  for  the  turnip  crop  than  any  other  time  dur- 
ing tihe  rotation,  principfdly  because  I  think  that 
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deep  pkmgbiiig  asMto  ia  reteiniag  the  znouCore 
longer,  and  coDseqaeatly  that  the  tuntipe  are  not 
80  apt  to  be  hurt  by  drought,  but  the  drills  in  which 
guano  is  sown  (and  turnips  now-a-days  positively 
will  not  grow  without  it),  are  made  quite  ebb  so 
thai  the  roots  may  get  aa  quickly  to  it  as  possible. 
It  ia  unquestionaUe  that  the  neheat  part  of  all 
arable  soils  ia  usually  on  the  surface,  and  that  the 
cream  ia  on  the  top.  I  see  only  harm  in  burying 
thia  oxit  of  the  reach  of  plants.  For  all  practical 
purposes  I  find  a  plough  furrow  of  7  or  8  inches 
deep  all  that  is  reqiiired.  For  white  cropa,  after 
either  beans, potatoes, or  turnips,! think  6  or 8  inches 
quite  enough.  1  once  saw  an  experiment  after  pota- 
toes, where  the  field,  having  had  Finlayson's  harrow 
run  through  it,  two  ridgee  were  not  ploughed  at  all, 
and  on  them  the  wheat  crop  was  decidedly  the  thick- 
est and  best.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  mechanic 
cal  texture  of  the  soil,  and  what  is  suitable  for  one 
kind  of  crop  and  land  does  not  answer  for  others. 
But  I  have  ever  found  that  it  is  a  safe  rule,  on 
every  description  of  soil,  to  make  the  land  dry,  keep 
it  clean,  to  take  care  to  plough  it  always  at  the  pro- 
per time ;  obtain  the  finest  possible  tilth  for  all  de- 
scriptiona  of  green  crops;  turn  over  a  neat,  clean 
furrow  for  grain  crops;  but,  above  and  beyond  aU, 
never  to  forget  manure,  for  muck  ia  emphatically 
the  mother  ofmcmey, 

Mr.  RoBB,  Gorgie,  said :  My  Lord  Duke,  having 
been  requested  to  state  my  views  as  to  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  subsoil  ploughing,  1  re- 
gret my  experience  is  rather  limited.  It  is  right  that 
those  who  hear  me  should  know  on  what  experience 
1  presume  to  speak.  About  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago  I  subsoil-ploughed  about  10  acres  of  the 
farm  on  which  I  reside.  Two  years  after  that  I  sub- 
soiled  some  mere  of  the  same  farm.  About  eight 
years  ago  I  subsoiled  some  fields  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, and  this  season  I  have  subsoiled  about  twelve 
acres  of  the  farm  I  reside  on,  and  intend  doing 
more  this  season,  llie  first  mentioned  fields  were 
ploughed  with  one  of  the  earliest  made  subsoil- 
plcmghs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  The 
fields  in  Dumbartonshire  were  done  by  a  plough 
improved  by  the  late  Mr.  Stirling,  of  Glenbervie. 
The  operation  this  season  was  performed  with  a 
plough  invented  by  Mr.  Slight,  I  believe.  The  two 
first  mentioned  ploughs  are  powerful,  were  worked 
by  two  m^i  and  four  horses,  and  were  difficult  to 
guide  ;  hence  the  work  was  rather  irregularly  done, 
notwithstanding  strict  attention  was  bestowed  on  it. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  lew  fields  have 
been  thoroughly  and  uniformily  subsoiled  by  such 
ploughs ;  sometimes  they  worked  too  deep,  some* 
times  too  shallow,  sometimes  too  broad,  sometimes 
too  narrow,  so  that  subsoils  in  many  cases  have 
been  scooped  out  into  a  series  of  uregtdar  hollows. 


During  winter  Ae  hottow  places  were  saturated 
with,  and  soured  by,  the  stagnant  water ;  I  have  no 
hentation  in  saying  &at  a  worse  crop  might  be  pro- 
duced, over  these  hollows,  the  first  year  after  such 
subsoiling  than  would  have  been  produced  on  the 
same  soil  if  the  field  had  not  been  so  subsoiled. 
The  imperfect  manner  of  performing  the  operation 
1  believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  disappointment. 
Shibsoiling  with  the  first  named  ploughs  was  ex« 
pensiv^^  and  in  many  cases,  though  not  in  all,  an- 
satis6ictory ;  six  horees  and  three  men  being  neces- 
sary, a  little  commotion  took  place  in  the  establish- 
ment when  one  subsoiled.    Now,  with  Mr.  Slight's 
plough,  two  men,  with  four  horses,  go  a  subsoiling  as 
quickly  and  cooly  as  they  go  to  ordinary  ploughing. 
The  common  plough  with  two  horses  making  a  fur- 
row about  ten  inches  broad,  and  as  deep  as  they  can, 
not  being  over  nice  about  the  proportions,  the  sub- 
soil plough  following,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and 
stirring  the  subsoil  from  three  to  five  inches  deeper 
without  raising  it,  a  boy  follows  throwing  out  the 
loose  stones,  and  marking  with  pins  any  stones 
that  require  fork  and  spade  to  remove  them.    It  is 
essential  that  the  first  plough  cuts  a  furrow  no 
broader  than  the  subsoil  plough  can  stir  thoroughly 
and  truly,  as,  upon  this  thorough  and  uniform 
stirring,  depends  the  success  of  the  operation.     I 
am  afimid  many  persons  may  expect  too  much  be- 
nefit to  be  apparent  on  the  first  crop  after  subsoil- 
ing.   When  the  operation  is  iroperfectiy  performed 
little  or  no  benent  can  accrue.  Even  when  the  work 
is  done  in  the  very  best  manner,  according  to  our 
present  means,  I  would  not  look  for  a  very  marked 
increase  of  crop,  the  first  year  after  the  operation. 
If  we  take  a  man  who  has  not  been  taught  the  A 
B  C,  and  teach  him  to  read,  we  cannot  say  to  our- 
selves—We hare  made  him  a  learned  man,  or  that 
we  have  taught  him  knowledge.    No,  we  have  only 
given  him  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  in- 
fiuence,  and  power.    So,  when  we  thoroughly  stir 
our  subsoils,  we  do  not  make  them  fit  to  produce 
superior  crops  immediately;  we  only  put  them  in 
a  condition  which  facilitates  the  changes  necessary 
to  make  them  more  subservient  in  assisting  the 
soil  to  produce  superior  crops.     We  merely  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  acquire  influence  and  power. 
I  need  not  tell  those  who  hear  me  that  the  changes 
in  the  texture  of  the  subsoil  are  produced  by  the 
admission  and  transmisswn  of  water,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  atmospheric  air—for  we  all  know  that 
where  water  can  percolate  air  can  permeate— and  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  remindmg  you  jthat  simply 
by  an  intermittent  admission  and  transmission  of 
water  ak>ne  (air  always  being  present)  a  clay  soil 
can  be  changed  into  a  loam,  or  at  least  a  very  fri- 
able daf  .    If  any  one  is  sceptical  on  this  point,  let 
him  take  a  piete  of  ck^  soil»  break  il  down,  p^^ 
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it  ina  wooden  box  well  perforated^  so  as  the  air 
and  water  may  have  free  access  and  egress;  sus- 
pend the  box  with  the  clay,  water  it,  and  let  it  dry 
alternately,  that  is,  let  the  application  of  the  water 
be  **  intermitting,"  stirring  it  in  the  intervals : 
I  guarantee  the  clay  soil  shall  be  converted  into 
something  like  loam.  If  my  views  are  correct 
(and  my  experience  induces  me  to  believe  they 
are),  we  can,  by  judicious  thorough  subsoil 
ploughing,  convert  a  clay  soil  into  a  loam;  we 
can  acquire  a  deeper  soil  that  shall  absorb  a 
greater  quantity  of  rain  in  a  given  time  without 
being  injured  by  it,  that  shall  afford  the  roots  of 
plants  a  larger  field  through  which  to  ramify  in 
search  of  food,  that  shall  dry  earlier  and  more  uni- 
formly in  the  spring,  thereby  admitting  the  plough 
earlier ;  that  shall  retain  and  give  out  by  slow  de- 
grees a  greater  quantity  of  air  and  moisture,  nou- 
rishing the  crops  for  a  longer  period ;  that  shall 
produce  a  crop  more  uniform  as  to  bulk — a  crop 
that  shall  ripen  more  equally,  and  be  of  more  equid 
quality.  These  results  I  shall  name—''  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  judicious,  thorough, 
uniform,  subsoil  ploughing."  As  to  the  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  operation,  I  think  they  are  few. 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  state  an  extreme  case,  just 
by  way  of  index.  Suppose  a  park  or  a  field,  known 
by  the  name  of  a  **  sandy  knowe;"  suppose  on  this 
knowe  we  find  a  loam  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep, 
incumbent  on  a  porous  sand ;  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  inferior  part  of  the  loam  may  be  indurated 
by  the  plough  passing  over  it.  This  indurated  part 
helps  to  prevent  the  water  rushing  through  the  loam 
into  the  sand.  A  disadvantage  would  attend  sub- 
soil ploughing  in  this  case,  because  the  subsoil 
would  then  transmit  the  water  too  rapidly,  and 
wone  crops  would  be  produced.  Mr.  Robb  con- 
cluded by  observing  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  taken  no  notice  of  trench  ploughing ;  but 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that,  pro- 
vided too  much  was  not  taken  up  at  a  time.  It 
should  be  taken  up  slowly  and  thoroughly,  and 
then  mixed  with  a  better  soil  (applause). 

Mr.  Patsrson,  Meadowfi^d,  said:  Several 
yean  ago  I  tried  some  experiments  in  trench 
ploughing ;  but  I  never,  in  any  instance,  thought  it 
paid  for  the  additional  expense  incurred.  One  field 
upon  which  I  experimented  lay  upon  a  considerable 
slope ;  the  upper  part  of  it  was  a  dry  gravelly  soil* 
upon  an  open  gravelly  subsoil ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  field  was  gravel  mixed  with  day,  upon  a  close, 
retentive  subsoil :  no  part  of  it  was  fuiiow-dralned. 
The  lower  and  wet  part  was  partially  cross  drained. 
Upon  the  dry  land  I  think  the  operations  made  no 
perceptible  difference ;  the  wet  land  evidently  was 
injured  by  it.  Since  then  I  have  never  either  sub- 
soiled  or  trench  ploughed  any.    But  the  system 


having  been  advocated  by  men  of  high  standing 
in  the  agricultural  community,  I  have  turned  my 
thoughts  a  good  deal  to  the  subject;  and  although 
I  would  not  say  that  in  some  soils  and  certain 
situations  it  might  not  prove  beneficial,  yet  am  of 
opinion  its  universal  adoption  would  be  a  waste  of 
money,  and  never  would  remunerate  those  who 
practised  it  indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of 
soils.  On  wet  and  undrained  soil  its  effects 
have  been  admitted  by  all  to  be  injurious,  and 
although,  on  the  same  kind  of  lands  when 
drained,  its  injurious  effects  have  been  less  ap- 
parent, yet  nevertheless  I  think  they  may  still 
have  been  so  to  a  certain  extent.  One  advantage 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  operation,  is  the  facili- 
tating the  ingress  of  the  water  into  the  drains ;  my 
opinion  is,  that  if  land  is  thoroughly  deep  drained, 
nothing  will  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the 
drains ;  and  subsoiling  clayey  land,  I  believe,  has  the 
effect  rather  of  retarding  than  accelerating  the 
descent  of  the  water  into  the  drains,  and  upon  open 
bottomed  land  the  operation  is  not  required  for  this 
purpose.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  every 
person  must  have  observed  when  preparing  his  land 
for  green  crop  in  a  wet  spring,  that  if,  while  he 
ploughed  shallow  (which  is  generally  done  at  first 
if  the  land  is  dirty),  he  was  overtaken  with  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  the  land  soon  dried  and  was  little  the 
worae ;  whereas,  if  immediately  before  a  heavy  rain 
he  had  given  it  a  very  deep  furrow,  the  conse- 
quences were  far  more  injurious,  and  the  land 
longer  in  dr3ring,  which  shows  that  the  deeper  the 
soil  is  stirred  so  much  the  longer  will  it  be  in  dry- 
ing ;  and  on  this  account  I  am  of  opinion  that 
trench  ploughing  and  subsoiling  has  not  the  effect 
of  facilitating  the  ingress  of  water  into  the  drains. 
Another  advantage  said  to  be  derived  from  subsoil- 
ing is  the  loosening  the  soil  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
thereby  allowing  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate 
more  easily  into  it  in  quest  of  food.  This  advan- 
tage, like  the  former,  I  think,  is  often  over-estimated; 
for  in  land  in  good  heart,  the  roots  of  plants  do  not 
go  very  far  down  in  quest  of  food :  and  I  think  the 
common  two-horse  plough  efiiciently  used,  goes 
quite  deep  enough  for  this  purpose.  I  have  often 
tiiought  that  if  the  advantages  of  subsoUing  were 
as  great  as  its  supportera  would  make  us  believe, 
what  immense  crops  would  we  not  see  on  the  tops  of 
our  drains,  where  we  have  subsoiling  in  the  most 
perfect  manner;  yet  what  do  we  here  experience  on 
a  well-drained  fidd  ?  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  see  the  smallest  difference  between  that  part  im- 
mediatdy  over  the  drains  and  the  rest  of  the  fidd. 
The  only  kinds  of  land  upon  which  I  think  sub- 
soiling  to  be  of  advantage  are  upon  moorish  land, 
where,  under  a  thin  covering  of  moss  or  clay  there 
is  a  sort  of  muir-bound  pan,  which  the  common 
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plough  will  not  penetrate,  and  which  it  is  necessary 
to  hreak  through  in  order  to  get  a  sufficiency  of 
loosened  soil  to  produce  a  crop ;  and  also  on  land  that 
has  heen  long  under  an  imperfect  cultivation,  and 
become  so  yery  hard  by  continued  shallow  plough- 
ing, that  subsoiling  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  got  ploughed  to  an  ordinary  depth.  My  practice 
is  never  to  plough  very  deep,  except  once  during 
the  rotation,  and  that  either  in  the  autumn  plough- 
ing, immediately  before  the  green  crop,  if  the  land 
is  dean ;  or  if  not,  after^the  land  is'properly  cleaned, 
and  before  I  put  in  my  green  crop  in  the  spring : 
then  I  plough  very  narrow,  and  as  deep  as  two 
horses  can  draw — saw  about  10  or  1 1  inches.  This, 
I  think,  in  most  cases,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  Stirling  and  turning  over  the  soil,  for  keep- 
ing the  land  in  the  greatest  state  of  fertility. 

Mr.  Laikg,  Addinstone,  said — My  lord  duke 
and  gentlemen,  having  been  requested  to  state  my 
experience^  regarding  the  important  operation  in 
agriculture  now  under  discussion,  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  so  ably  expressed 
by  Mr.  Dickson,  who  opened  the  subject.  Insti- 
gated by  the  pamphlet  published  about  14  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  first  introduced  subsoil  ploughing,  I  was 
induced  to  commence  that  operation  on  the  farm  of 
Somerside,  near  Dalkeith,  the  subsoil  of  which 
consisted  generally  of  tenacious  day,  the  land 
having  been  formerly  furrow-drained:  the  bene- 
ficial results  were  such  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  proceed  with  the  operation  till  the  whole  farm 
had  been  gone  over.  I  may  mention  an  experiment 
I  then  made.  A  portion  of  the  most  retentive  land, 
consisting  of  three  acres,  was  set  apart  for  it.  One 
acre  was  drained  15  feet  wide,  another  30  feet,  and 
the  third  portion  was  not  drained  at  all ;  the  first 
portion  was  not  subsoil  ploughed,  the  second  and 
third  portions  were  subsoiled.  The  results  proved 
that  subsoil  ploughing  with  drains  30  feet  [apart 
produced  better  crops  than  with  drains  15  feet 
without  that  operation ;  while  the  undrained  land 
was  soared,  and  did  not  recover  its  fertility  till 
it  was  drained  and  subsoil  ploughed.  These  facts, 
although  visible  from  the  appearance  of  the  crops, 
were  tested  from  the  produce  having  been  weighed 
successively,  but  from  being  unable  to  find  my 
notes  on  the  subject  I  cannot  give  the  results.  After 
entering  in  1 840  to  the  farm  of  Addinstone,  in  Ber- 
wickshire, the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
date,  I  continued  the  use  of  the  implement  with  suc- 
cess ;  but,  from  the  land,  which  I  then  supposed 
only  required  that  work,  consisting  of  portions  at 
the  bottom  of  some  of  tiie  fields,  while  the  upper 
part  is  dry  turnip  land  on  a  gravd  subsoil — ^in  some 
sehsonsapt  to  sufifer  from  drought,  and  laying  on  a 
considerable  dedivity,  I  was  induced  to  subsoil  the 


whole  fidd.  This  would  have  been  tedious  work 
with  the  Deanston  plough,  from  the  extent  to  be  gone 
over ;  consequently,  it  suggested  itself  to  me  to  con- 
vert the  common  plough  into  a  subsoil  one,  which 
was  easily  accomplished,  by  taking  off  the  mould- 
board  and  putting  on  subsoil  apparatus.  By  this 
means,  the  land  being  being  free  from  frost,  stones 
have  been  ploughed  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches 
deep,  both  through  the  clay  and  gravd  subsoil,  the 
effect  from  which  has  amply  repaid  the  expense — 
the  dry  land  producing  turnips  of  greater  size,  and 
the  grain  crops  not  being  nearly  so  much  affected 
with  drought,  while  the  wet  land,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fields,  having  been  previously  thorough  drained^ 
was  rendered  comparativdy  dry,  producing  luxu- 
riant crops.  With  regard  to  deep  or  trench-plough- 
ing, I  would  consider  that  on  land  where  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  retentive  sterile  clay,  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  bring  such  under  that  operation,  un- 
less it  had  been  subsoil  ploughed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  previous  rotation ;  that  the  subsoil  would  be 
ameliorated,  firom  the  admission  of  air  and  water, 
and  brought  into  a  fit  state  for  mixing  with  the  ac- 
tive soil.  I  am  aware  that  some  farmers  prefer 
using  the  French  plough  in  all  cases  at  first.  Such 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  their  land  may  admit  of. 
I  can  add  testimony  to  this  so  for,  from  having  por- 
tions of  my  farm,  consisting  of  dry  loam,  and  the 
same  description  of  land  with  day  and  sand  in  the 
subsoil  that  required  draining,  which  I  have  suc- 
cessfully turned  over  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen inches,  with  three  horses  yoked  abreast  with 
the  equalizing  draught  swingtrees,  which  system  I 
would  strongly  recommend,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  three  horses  yoked  in  that  manner 
have  as  much  power  as  five  horses,  two-and-two. 
I  would  finally  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  fixed  rule  whether  land  ought  to  be  deep 
ploughed  at  once  or  not,  as  that  must  entirdy  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  subsoiL  One  of  these 
operations  is,  however,  indispensable,  not  only  for 
the  working  and  deepening  of  the  land,  but  also  from 
giving  more  effect  to  the  drains,  from  the  land  hav- 
ing been  ploughed  at  right  angles  to  them,  and  that, 
from  the  substrata  laying  transversdy  to  the  de- 
clivity, making  a  drain  of  the  whole  field.  The 
system  now  practised  by  my  noble  landlord,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  efiident  that  has  come  under  my 
notice,  being  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 
To  those  proprietors  or  farmers  who  still  may  have 
doubts  regarding  the  efiicacy  of  such  operations,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  Broadwood- 
side,  his  lordship's  experimentd  farm.  There  they 
will  see  land  that  was  valued  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
rent  of  7s.  per  acre,  yidding  abundant  crops  of  com 
and  turnips.  These  results  have  been  produced  by 
thorough  draining^  and  ploughing  to  the  depth  o 
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foarteen  inches ;  and  now  sefireral  of  the  fields  hare 
been  operated  on  with  these  efficient  implements,  the 
Tweeddale  and  the  subsoil  trench-ploughs,  lately 
invented  by  his  lordship,  the  fonner  turning,  in  the 
moat  aubatantial  and  satisfoctory  maimer,  a  furrow 
fourteen  inches  deep,  and  the  latter  stirring  up  and 
mixing  the  subeoil,  making  nearly  a. uniform  soil  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  inches.  For  the  perfecting  and 
introducing  these  implements,  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  well  merits  the  thanks  of  the  agricultu- 
ral community.  With  these  remarks  my  Lord 
Duke  and  gentlemen,  I  wiil  conclude,  trusting  they 
will  be  approved  of  by  more  experienced  agricul- 
turists than  myself. 

Mr.  M'Lban,  firaidwood,  said  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  troubling  the  meeting  with  any  remarks,  but 
being  called  upon,  I  shall  state  my  opimons  regard- 
ing the  subject  of  ^scussion  as  being  one  of  vast 
importance  to  agriculture.  I  am  greatly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  so  mudi  diflference  of  opinion 
exists  amongst  the  moat  experienced  and  practical 
agriculturists.  I  impute  this  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  injudicious  mode  of  performing  tiie  operation, 
this  arises  from  an  ever  anxious  desire  to  increase 
too  quickly  the  depth  of  the  soil.  I  believe  to  do 
justice  to  subsoiling,  the  under  soil  should  only  be 
loosened  or  stirred  up,  so  as  to  allow  a  more  easy 
and  immediate  escape  of  the  water  into  the  drains 
or  subsoil,  and  to  give  more  easy  access  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  I  think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  upper  soil  contains  the 
soil  and  substance  of  fertility,  this  arises  from  the 
continued  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  repeated 
tillage,  the  frequent  manurings,  the  droppings  from 
the  cattle  and  sheep  when  under  pasturage,  and 
withal,  the  constant  working  of  the  worms  and 
other  amaU  animals  whidi  a  wise  Providence  has 
BO  wisely  arranged  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
or  in  adding  largely  to  the  hitherto  enriched  soil, 
by  a  poor  and  likely  unproductive  aubsoll,  you  de- 
teiiorate  to  a  certain  estent  the  vahie  of  the  whole. 
I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  upon  «  small 
scale,  and  from  the  great  varieties  of  the  aoil  which 
I  occupy,  they  may  apply  to  other  localities,  and  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  generally  satisfactory ;  besides 
the  right  hon.  Sir  George  (Clerk  has  been  draimng 
extensively,  I  believe  to  the  -extent  of  130  acres, 
which  I  have  examined  with  great  care,  and  can 
pronounce  entirely  in  favour  of  the  operation.  I< 
differ  with  many,  however,  in  thinking  that  sub-- 
soiling  can  be  beneficiaDy  practised  upon  lands 
which  have  not  been  drained,  and  indeed  which  do 
not  require  it,  a  great  extent  of  land  upon  the  slop- 
ing side  df  our  mountains,  as  well  as  land  stretch- 
ing across  our  fertile  v^leyB,  has  a  subsoil  com- 
posed of  te  debris  from  the  granite  formatiim  and, 
'  ^Hfe«io0t  fsrtiiedaBonfitioii,  idiwh<has 


xoborated  by  Mr.  Laing,  of  Addinston,  and  is  found 
to  add  materially  to  the  production  af  better  crops. 
The  greatest  caution  should  be  used  in  bringing  u|) 
the  subsoil  to  mix  with  the  aoil,  and  by  every  rota- 
tion bringing  up  aroaU  portions  to  deepen  the  s<mI, 
and  give  better  fertility  to  the  whole  mass. 

Mr.  FiNNiE,  Swanston,  said— When  aubsmlisg, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  discussion  arose  in  this 
place  some  time  ago  in  consequence  of  a  paper  being 
lead  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Dickson,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  the  subsoil  plough,  I  then  took  the  liberty 
of  stating  that  I  had  extreme  doubts  whether  the 
eulogiums  passed  from  time  to  time  on  subsoil 
ploughing  were  altogether  merited,  as  I  had  more 
faith  to  put  in  an  effectual  stirring  or  turning  up  of 
the  soil  by  means  of  the  common  plough,  where  a 
depth  of  active  or  upper  soil  existed — say  from  8 
inches  and  upwards.  I  then  stated  that  I  believed 
that  many  who  practised  subsoiling  laboured  under 
a  delusion  as  to  the  depths  obtiuned ;  as  in  some 
cases  tiiat  came  under  my  own  observation,  while 
the  parties  were  supposing  that  14,  16,  nay  even 
the  length  of  18  inches  was  arrived  at,  upon  actutd 
measurement,  little  more  than  the  half  of  that  depth, 
upon  an  average,  was  found  to  be  the  true  estimate. 
I  should  he  sorry  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  I  gave  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  aub- 
soiling;  so  far  from  that  I  believe  in  certain  cases 
deep  cultivation  by  this  method  was  most  desirable, 
especially  when  there  was  a  less  depth  than  8  inches 
of  active  soil ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  from  the 
large  proportion  of  inferior  subsoil  being  brought 
to  the  surface  by  trench  ploughing.  In  auch  a 
case,  likewise,  it  might  be  commendable.  But 
what  I  would  wish  to  argue  is,  that  as  deep  cultiva- 
tion was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  I  should 
conclude  that  farmers  had  better  try  its  effects  be- 
fore putting  themselves  to  the  expense  of  subsoil 
ploughing.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  maiiurea  to 
sink  into  the  ground.  Such  a  furrow  as  I  have 
pointed  at  will  bring  again  the  unexhamted  manure 
to  the  surfoce,  and  place  it  in  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  plants.  Some  say  the  plants  will  find 
it  out ;  but,  in  my  experience  as  a  farmer,  I  find 
that  it  is  better  to  have  the  manure  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  roots  in  the  early  atage  of 
the  plant,  and  'trust  to  the  rains  washing  it  down. 
Some  say,  why  not  do  both  ?  Now  the  practical 
conclusion  is — ^let  the  most,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  made  of  the  upper  or  active  soil,  by  turning  it 
over  to  the  greatest  possible  depth,  and  as  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  oi  additional  horses  being 
put  into  the  ordinary  ploughs -^these  having  re- 
ceived a  slight  adjustment  of  the  irons  for  the  par- 
pose  ;  and,  as  it  is  unlikely  this  extra  strength  can 
-be  applied  in  one  year  both -to  subsoiling,  and  as  k 
inay  be  termed  tivDch  ploughing,  better  hare  the 
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vhoh  iallow  break  goue  over  ataa  extra  depth  than 
the  larger  part  imperfectly  done,  in  order  to  l^ave 
the  horses  engaged  in  subsoiling.  I  have  both 
subsoiled  and  trench  ploughed,  but  while  I  never 
could  say  that  the  same  crops  stated  by  the  advo- 
cates of  sabsoiling  were  realized,  from  trench 
ploughing  I  have  experienced  decided  benefit.  As 
your  Girace  is  aware  in  such  a  locality  as  this,  and 
wfaoie  the  land  is  so  much  dosed  with  manore  from 
the  town,  annoal  weeds  are  very  troublesome. 
TbeBe  I  have  found  disappear  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent by  the  trench  ploughing.  My  grass  and  after 
crops  have  likewise  been  very  mudi  improved ;  but, 
Bjr  lord,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
an  that  hat  been  advanced  in  favour  of  subsoiling, 
not  one  accredited  statement  has  ever  reached  my 
eyt,  showing  the  comparative  advantages  arising 
k(m  it  above  a  similar  piece  of  ground,  judiciously 
tad  subetantiaUy  cultivated  by  the  ordinary  plough ; 
ind  as  I  have  no  prejudice  to  subsoihng,  my 
tnxiety  is  to  have  the  problem  solved  by  actual  and 
comprdiensive  results. 

Mr.  Bertram  Smcaton  observed  that  any  man 
who  opposed  subsoil  ploughing  out-and-out  did  so 
it  the  idsk  of  being  considered  a  fool.  (Laughter) 
It  so  happened  that  part  of  his  farm  was  to  sub- 
loiled  at  one  time,  and  he  demurred  to  it,  but  the 
voric  was  proceeded  with.  Eight  additional  horses 
vere  put  on  his  farm,  and  he  attended  the  operation 
wi^  great  pleasure.  Had  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Martin 
appeared  at  the  time  the  operation  was  going  on, 
be  (Mr.  B.)  was  certain  that  all  concerned  would 
have  been  indicted  for  cruelty  to  animals.  (Laugh- 
ter.) llie  work  was,  no  doubt,  beautifully  done, 
and  he  watched,  with  great  interest,  the  progress  of 
the  crops.  He  was  certain  that  he  visited  the  crops 
it  least  twenty  times,  but  no  shade  of  difference 
eould  he  detect  between  the  subsoiled  and  the  un- 
idMoiled,  the  drained  and  the  undraioed.  (Laugh- 
ter.) He  one  day  applied  his  spade  to  the  ground, 
md  found  it  all  one  aggregate  mass.  He  carefully 
compared  the  two  crops,  and  found  no  difference. 
All  he  could  say  in  favour  of  the  subsoiling  was 
that  it  did  no  hann.  (Laughter.)  It  was  his  im- 
prestton  tiiot  ^  land  would  have  been  injured,  but 
he  could  not  say  that  it  had  that  effect.  The  result 
of  the  operation  after  all  the  additional  strength 
eatployed,  so  far  as  he  could  perceive,  was  just  ex- 
actly mAt/.  (Laughter.) 

Mr*  BAvr»aoN,  ftrator  to  'the  Manpiis  of 
Twccddalc,  tegretted  ihc  absence  of  His  Lord- 
ship from  the  meeting.  He  could  state,  how- 
ever, that  Lord  Twecddale  had  long  been  of 
opiniott  that  tli^rc  wore  groat  advantages  at- 
tendant opon  doep  ploogbing,  «nd  he  had 
gfadually  teen  fklaogbing'fais  land  deeper  and 
deeper  for  soveral  years  past,  an^  be  was  tfttU 


IMirsuing  the  |>racticc.  Lands  uliich  were  for- 
merly very  wet,  and  only  a  few  inches  af  sarfacc 
soil  by  being  operated  on  by  deep  ploughing, 
had  now  a  good  soil  12 or  14  indies  deep.  His 
lordship  was  so  satisfied  of  tlie  value  of  tliis 
plan,  tliat  bis  whole  lasd  had  ondergone  the 
proocss  of  being  gradually  ploaghed  deeper  and 
deeper.  The  orops  on  his  lordi»hip*s  hone  farm 
had  increased  coniiderably.  Before  his  lord- 
ship went  to  India,  he  hadan  experimental  farm 
of  120  acres,  which  was  originally  a  poor,  sterile 
soil,  and  the  result  of  the  deep  ploughing,  iihich 
was  put  ]B  operation,  has  been,  that  the  land 
now  looks  as  well  as  any  land  in  the  country 
(ApplauAc).  His  lordship,  seeing  such  benefi- 
oial  resolts,  resolved  an  ploughing  deeper  still, 
and  he  got  one  of  Aeid's  subsoil  ploughs,  on 
whioii  various  improvements,  suggested  by  his 
lordship,  were  effected,  as  would  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  the  Quarterly  Journal.  By  this 
plough  and  another  one,  his  lordship  is  now 
cutting  to  the  depth  fof  18  inchei.  The  produce 
of  the  land,  which  was  once  so  poor,  had  been 
most  satisfactory.  A  crop  of  thirty  tons  of  tur- 
nips, from  the  Scotch  acre,  had  been  produced. 
The  growth  of  the  wheat  now  in  the  soil, 
promised  to  be  most  luxuriant  before  the  late 
fall  of  snow  (Applause). 

Mr.  Dickson  observed  that  though  land  was 
subsoiled  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  great 
results  were  to  be  immediately  realized  (Hear). 
Tears  might  be  requisite  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory result.  So  convinced  was  he  of  this, 
that  on  land  of  which  be  bad  just  now  a  nineteen 
years'  lease  he  had  commenced  the  subsoil 
plcughitig,  while  on  land  of  which  he  had  now 
only  seven  years  to  run  he  did  not  mean  to  in- 
terfere, until  the  lease  of  nineteen  years  should 
be  renewed. 

Mr.  Scott,  Craiglockhart,  said  that  he  had 
not  tried  subsoil  ploughing  on  his  own  farm. 
He  had,  however,  tried  trench  ploughing,  and 
bad  found  no  benefit  from  it.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  could  not  find  any  unanimous  opinion 
on  the  sul^jeot  of  subsoil  ploughing.  He  would 
like  to  ask  those  who  had  tried  the  subsoiling, 
what  proportion  of  benefit  tliey  may  have  realzicd 
from  that  operation,  and  what  from  deep  drain- 
ing? (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  some  ex. 
poriments  .might  be  advantageously  made  with 
a  %iew  to  ascertain  so  important  a  jxiece  of  in- 
formation (Hear). 

Mr.  DfCR«oK,  in  roferctn^  to  a  rematk  as  tn 
the  relatrve  value  of  deep  pioo|^iiUig  and  subsoil 
ploughing,  Tenarked that  bis  experienoe  taught 
him  tb«t  the  Talue  per  acre  was  20b.  or  dO#.  in 
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favoorof  subBoil  plougliiog.    That  at  all  eTents 
was  his  honest  opinion. 

Mr.  Mblyin,  fionnington,  said — In  reference 
to  the  remarlLS  mske  by  Mr.  Dickson,  that  sab- 
soil  ploaghing  did  not  show  at  the  first — ^it 
happened  to  be  the  reverse  with  me,  for  soon 
after  Mr.  Smith  had  published  his  description  of 
his  ploughy  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at 
work,  and  certainly  praise  the  way  in  which  his 
six  horses  wrought  Uie  massive  implement,  and 
the  effectual  manner  in  which  the  subsoil  was 
broken  up.  As  it  was  but  reasonable  to  expect 
good  to  result  from  its  use,  I  resolved  to  attempt 
the  operation,  and  procured  a  smaller  plough  to 
which  three  horses  were  attached,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  horses  had  not  sufficient  power, 
and  the  work  was  done  as  described  by  Mr. 
Robb.  A  larger  plough  and  four  horses  were  then 
employed,  and  with  this  about  100  acres  of  land 
was  gone  over,  a  report  of  the  results  of  part  of 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Society";  but  since 
then  I  have  seen  reason  somewhat  to  modify  my 
views,  asy  although  on  forty  acres  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  the  cost  of  the  operation  was 
returned,  yet  afterwards  the  crops  did  not  ap- 
pear better,  as  was  the  case  on  the  remaining 
portion,  judging  by  the  eye,  as  Mr.  Dickson  says 
be  did.  Remarks  have  been  made  regarding 
subsoil  ploughing  deepening  soil,  but  we  must 
recollect  that  the  soil  has  required  thousands  of 
years  for  its  formation,  and  forcing  a  piece  of 
steel  and  iron  through  the  subsoil  will  hardly 
convert  it  at  once  into  soil.  However,  the 
means  now  proposed  to  effect  the  thorough  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  seems  hardly  equal 
to  the  work ;  for  to  do  the  work  effectually  it 
took  six  horses  in  the  Deanston  plough ;  two 
are  only  required  for  the  one  now  recommended ; 
let  us  recollect  for  a  moment  that  the  surface 
soil  requires  the  power  of  two  horses  in  the  com- 
mon plough  to  work  it  to  the  depth  of  seven  or 
eight  inches,  and  it  appears  to  me  unreasonable 
to  expect,  that  the  same  two  horses  can  plough 
to  eight  inches  deep  the  firm  tenacious  subsoil 
which  has  remained  undisturbed  for  ages. 

Mr.  Binning  Home  said,  that  having  carried 
on  subsoil  ploughing,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words.  First,  that  a  wheeled  subsoil 
piough  would  not  do  when  there  were  fast 
stones,  which  were  easily  loosened  and  thrown 
out  by  the  old  shaped  Deanston  subsoil  plough. 
That  he  had  had  the  experience  of  turnips  on 
drained  land,  on(  field  subsoiled,  the  other  not, 
that  the  turnips  were  equal  on  the  subsoiled, 
being  all  good ;  those  on  the  not  subsoiled  being 
good  above  and  near  the  drains,  becoming  worse 
^^  <">--  '^utre  between  them.    That  he  subsoiled 


with  three  horses  in  each  plough;  the  first 
turning  over  10  inches,  the  subsoil  plough  going 
to  the  depth  of  4  or  6  inches,  according  to  llic 
practicability  of  the  subsoil ;  that  he  considered 
subsoiling  necessary  to  complete  draining, 
which  did  not  act  fully  without  it.  As  the  boar 
was  so  late,  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting 
with  many  other  remarks  on  the  subject  which 
he  could  have  given,  but  must  observe  that  the 
red  clover  maintained  itself  much  better  daring 
winter,  and  permanent  grass  did  not  suffer  at  all 
from  summer  drought. 

The  noble  Chairman  then  observed  that  what 
he  had  that  day  heard  both  for  and  against  the 
system  of  subsoiling,  satisfied  him  that  still  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  coming  to  any 
really  sound  conclusion  on  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  cruelty  to  animals  referred  to  bjr 
Mr.  Bertram — (laughter)— he  was  not  really 
aware  that  he  could  plead  guilty ;  and  whatever 
injury  was  done  was  suffered  only  by  himself: 
by  Mr.  Bertram's  own  statement  do  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  farm  by  the  system  of  subsoiling 
(Hear,  hear).  On  the  subject  of  trench  plough- 
ing nothing  that  day  had  been  said-*at  least 
nothing  of  importance.  In  certain  circum- 
stances trench  ploughing  had  been  of  great  im- 
portance,  and  those  who  wished  to  see  an 
exemplication  of  that  he  would  refer  to  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Spottis  woode,  of  Spottiswoode.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  arrived  from  the 
discussion  was  this,  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rule  suitable  and  proper  to  all  parties 
and  in  all  circumstances  (Hear,  hear).  In  some 
localities  the  subsoil  ploughing  may  do  very 
little  good,  while  in  others  it  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageous (Hear).  In  some  cases  he  believed 
that  subsoil  ploughing  was  preparatory  to  deep 
ploughing.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  on 
some  land  of  his  own  he  has  experienced  much 
benefit  from  subsoiling  (Hear,  hear).  A  question 
had  with  much  fairness  been  raised  as  to  how 
much  the  benefits  of  subsoiling  may  not  be  at- 
tributable to  deep  and  thorough  draining.  In 
one  field  where  tne  two  followed  each  other- 
being  drained  one  year  and  subsoiled  the  next— 
the  produce  in  oats  was  double  the  amount 
which  it  was  previous  to  these  operations  (Ap- 
plause). He  was  glad  that  he  bad  heard  the 
discussion  that  day,  and  he  must  say  that  he 
heard  nothing — not  even  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Bertram— to  shake  his  faith  in  the  value  of  deep 
ploughing  or  subsoiling  (Applause).  Where 
draining  was  not  an  accompaniment  of  the  sub- 
soiling,  he  considered  it  to  be  no  better  than 
throwing  away  money.  He  only  hoped  that  the 
discussion  that  day  would  lead  the  wise  heads 
amongst  them  to  reflect,  and  that,  by  the  coming 
round  of  their  next  discussion,  they  would  he 
enabled  to  arrive  at  some  practical  results. 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble 
Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 
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REVIEW. 

SswBRAGK  OP  London:  a  Commanication  addressed  to  Thb  Commissionbrs  of  Sbwbrs, 
conveying  a  Proposal  for  thb  Improvbd  Drainagb  of  thb  Mbtropolib  and  an 
IMPROVED  Supply  of  Watbr  to  its  Inhabitants.— By  J.  Bailby  Denton^  Surveyor, 
Assoc.  Inst.  G.  E.    Metcfaim,  20,  Parliament  Street,  1849. 


The  more  careful  and  efficient  consenration  of  the 
public  health  having  been  at  length  provided  for  by 
a  special  act  of  parliament,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
great  and  growing  interest  by  what  plan,  or  con« 
junction  of  plans,  ihe  various  provisions  of  that  act 
can  be  best  practically  carried  out  so  as  to  attain 
the  desired  ends  at  ihe  least  cost,  and  with  the 
most  durable  effect  That  a  constant  and  ample 
supply  of  pure  water,  together  with  perfect  sewer- 
age, are  the  primary  essentials  to  be  secured,  is  be- 
yond any  doubt :  these  must  be  provided  fori  what- 
ever other  operations  maybe  deemed  advantageous; 
and  hence  the  means  by  which  the  sewage  itself 
may  be  profitably  applied  to  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural purposes  is,  as'compared  with  the  two  main 
otjects,  a  secondary  matter.  At  the  same  time 
however,  since  eoit,  both  as  to  first  outlay  and  sub-* 
sequent  maintenance,  will  unquestionably  be  the 
test  by  which  ratepayer  will  judge  of  efficiency,  we 
consider  it  highly  necessary  to  determine  by  actual 
and  sufficient  experiment,  should  any  addition  to 
ezistiiig  Evidence  be  needed,  the  practicability  of 
profitably  applying  the  sewage.  For  our  parts, 
we  see  no  more  difficulty  in  conveying  and  distri- 
boting  ihe  polluted  water  out  of  a  town  than  there 
is  in  bringing  and  distributing  pure  water  in  it : 
the  question  is  solely  one  of  profit  and  loss — ^will 
the  money  value  of  the  sewage  leave  any  and  what 
annual  surplus  over  interest  and  all  incidental 
cbaiges  which  shall  be  available  for  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  to  be  levied  in  support  of  the  water  and 
sewerage  works  ?  Our  conviction  simply  is,  that 
if,  as  experience  shews,  the  water  companies  of  the 
kingdom  pay  ample  dividends  to  shareholders  for 
supidying  not  always  ihe  purest  water ;  so  with,  in 
most  instances,  a  much  less  original  outlay,  the 
sewage  finom  our  towns  wiU  yield  as  conipensating 
a  return  for  its  distribution  in  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts. 

We  shall  be  curious  to  learn,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  our  town  neighbours  and  their  pockets,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  tiiat  dass  to  whose  interests  our 
columns  are  more  especially  devoted,  what  plan  of  op- 
erations[irill  be  generally  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Healtii  for  adoption  in  those  places  which  have 
already  been  visited  by  their  inspectors.  We  say 
we  shall  be  very  anxious  to  learn  whether  any  and 


what  specific  mode  is  laid  down  by  these  authori- 
ties, who,  from  their  being  specially  selected  for  ihe 
business,  are  more  particularly  the  parties  from 
whom  the  public  will  expect  to  derive  information. 

Meanwhile  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  actuated  as  became  them  by  a  high  sense 
of  the  practical  importance  of  iheir  duties — and 
possibly  having  some  misgivrngs  as  to  thdr  own 
definite  perception  of  the  several  objects  to  be  at- 
tained— ^have  very  wisely  and  very  properly  deter- 
mined upon  publicly  seeking  for  plans  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  moduB  operandi  in  the  metropolis, 
before  committing  themselves  on  the  subject.  The 
result,  as  in  other  national  instances  of  public  com- 
petition, has  shewn  that  "  there  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,"  and  not  only  abun- 
dantiy  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  commissioners' 
determination,  but  as  fully  justified  any  delay  that 
may  be  thereby  occasioned. 

We  have  before  us  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr. 
Denton,  whose  qualifications  for  the  task  have  been 
so  frequenUy  and  ably  evidenced  by  publications 
from  his  pen  on  subjects  connected  with  arterial 
and  other  drainage,  contour  mapping,  &c.,  as  to 
need  no  additional  introduction  from  us  to  give 
weight  to  his  suggestions.  Indeed  we  should  our- 
selves have  much  liked  to  have  seen  more  of  our 
drainage  engineers  as  competitors.  Mr.  Smith's 
valuable  services  are,  we  know,  enlisted  as  one  of  the 
General  Inspectors  under  the  Board  of  Health; 
but  where  are  Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Chamock,  and 
others  we  might  mention  ?  Surely  they  would  not 
be  out  of  their  depth  in  these  town  sewers  I  Let 
us,  however,  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
plan  before  us,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
valuable  from  the  fact  of  the  author's  personal 
knowledge  of  ihe  metropolis  and  its  surrounding 
localities.  Mr.  Denton  commences  by  laying  down 
a  principle,  in  the  correctness  of  which  we  must 
fully  concur. 

''All  ex|)erience,"  says  he,  'Mn  the  matter  of 
drainage  points  to  the  fact,  that  the  closer  its  ope- 
rations are  guided  by  nature's  laws,  and  the 
greater  the  advantage  taken  of  the  natural  capabili- 
ties of  the  surface  to  be  operated  upon,  the  more 
perfect  and  economical  are  the  works  by  which 
such  dndnage  is  effected. 

"  In  dealing  with  cities  and  towns,  and  in  fkct  all 
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thickly-inhabited  districts  where  the  requirements 
of  ccmmerce  and  the  increase  of  population  have 
called  forth  the  contrivances  of  the  people  to  effect 
encroachments  on  the  surrounding  lower  grounds, 
it  is  doubtless  necessary  to  apply  the  more  ad- 
vanced powers  of  art  of  the  present  'time  to  over- 
come and  remedy  the  accumulated  evils  arising 
from  the  past. 

"  But  as  in  former  dajs  the  leasoa  of  man  led 
him  to  select  for  habitatioo  sueh  spots  as  were  n»- 
turaUy  dry  and  healthy  and  susceptible  of  dndnage, 
so,  if  we  now  desire  to  promote  an  effective  and 
economical  remedy  for  the  disorder  wo  have  gradu* 
ally  fallen  into,  we  must  be  actuated  by  the  sam« 
intuitive  reason,  and  commence  the  remedial  work 
by  a  separation  of  the  higher  and  dryer  portions 
from  the  low  and  wet  portions." 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  gene* 
ral  contour  of  the  metropolis,  and  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding  district,  presents  facilities  for  drainage  of 
a  superior  description;  but  that  there  are  bw-lay« 
ing  portions  which  must  necessarily  be  dealt  with 
separately,  and  hence  explains  that— 

**  It  is  designed,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to 
the  higher  district,  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  sewers  where  availalue,  and  by  an 
increase  of  water  obtdned  for  and  devoted  to  the 
object,  and  by  means  of  outfalls  distinct  from  those 
required/or  the  lower  districts,  to  depend  upon  the 
natural  rorce  of  gravitation  to  secure  a  delivery  of 
the  sewage  at  pomts  suitable  for  manufiu^ure,  dis- 
tribution, or,  it  necessary,  immediate  discharge  into 
the  river  bevond  the  retum-inffuence  of  the  tide. 

And,  in  tne  next  place,  with  respect  to  the  hwer 
districts,  which,  being  pent  up  by  the  action  of  the 
tides,  have  no  natural  outlet  by  which  the  sewage 
mav  be  at  all  timet  discharged,  reeouree  mnst  be 
haa  to  mechanical  power.  But  it  is  designed  to 
limit  to  the  utmost  the  application  of  mechanical 

Sower,  by  determining  the  outfall  of  the  main 
rains,  bj  which  the  lower  districts  will  be  freed 
from  theur  sewage,  at  a  depth  simply  sufficient  to 
secure  a  constant  discharge  of  the  sul)ordinate  sew- 
ers, on  a  level  as  little  as  poss^e  below  the  low- 
water  line  of  the  Thames,  under  a  conviction  tkat 
any  attempt  to  provide  a  lower  drainage  than  this 
natural  line  of  aemarcation  is  repugnant  to  true  and 
economical  principles,  and  would  oe  attended  with 
expense  not  to  be  compensated  by  any  anticipated 
advantages— advantages,  in  fact,  never  to  be  re- 
alized; for  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the 
low-water  line  or  inctination  of  the  river— which  is 
the  natural  drain  of  the  country  it  traverses — is 
the  lowest  depth  to  which  the  soil  could  be  free 
from  damp  and  the  soakage  of  the  river  water 
itself. 

"  It  is  considered  that  by  this  separatiMi  of  the 
Metropolis  into  two  charactmstic  divisions— one 
discharging  its  sewage  by  natural  agency  at  high- 
water  level,  and  (he  other  discharging  its  sewagel)y 
mechanical  power  just  below  low-water-line— by 
supplyuog  an  ample  quantity  of  water  to  cleanse 
the  sewers — by  limiting  the  application  of  me- 
chanical agency  to  a  space  and  power  consistent 
with  a  due  and  perfect  performance  of  the  ob- 


ject, without  seeking  to  do  more -and  by  re- 
taining the  whole  of  the  present  combined  system 
of  sewers  (amended  and  altered  as  may  be  re- 
ouired)  as  subservient  to  this  division  of  outfalls ; 
tnat  the  minimum  cost  of  construction  consistent 
with  efficacy  will  be  secured  at  the  same  time 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  reduced  to 


Mr.  Denton  then  goes  ^n  to  explain,  seriatim, 
the  objects  to  be  attained ;  and  since  that  ex(^na- 
tion  is  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehen- 
sive, we  deem  it  only  juetice  Co  o«r  authortogiveit 
entire. 

"To  carry  out  effectively  and  economically  the 
principles  I  have  described  as  superinduced  by 
local  circumstances,  in  conjunction  iwdth  those  gene- 
ral roles  v^ich  science  and  practioehave  established 
ae  essential  to  psrfiecl  dndnage,  it  ia  proposed  :— 

OBJECTS. 

"  First.— To  provide  a  pure,  abundant,  and  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  to  be  substituted  for  the  im- 
pure, scanty,  and  intermitlent  sapi^y  now  furnished 
by  the  Chdaea,  West  Middleeex,  Gnmd  Jonctum, 
Sonthwark,  Umbeth,  and  Vaiixhall  Water  Com* 
panics;  to  use  their  present  supply  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sewerage  only ;  and  to  consoudate  the  wnole 
water  supply  of  London  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
future  management  of  the  Sewers  Commission. 

<<8M0iid.— Taking  a  mean  height  of  19  foetabove 
Trinity  detain,  aa  a  line  dividing  (on  tiie  prindi^ 
before  described)  the  higher  from  the  lower  portions 
of  the  metropolis,  to  subdivide  the  former  mto  dis- 
tricts, each  oischarging,  by  the  simple  and  natural 
force  of  gravitation,  its  liquid  refuse  by  intercepting 
drains  at  heights  sufficient  to  command  constant, 
perfect,  and  unobjectionable  ost&lls,  at  points 
where  the  prospect  is  immediata»  and  the  circum* 
stances  favourable  for  the  use  of  the  sewage  to  the 
purposes  qf  agriculture  and  horticulture^  and  to 
construct  reservoirs  and  filtering  beds  at  the  dep6ts 
in  connection  with  such  intercepting  drains,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  and  retaming  for  sale  the 
fortiJiaiBg  matter  in  a  ooaadidated  fom,  when  ini- 
gatfon  may  be  the  less  piofitahle  means  .of  dieiri* 
bution, 

Third.-'To  convey  by  two  low  levdi  main  drains, 
with  several  intercepting  branch  drains  communi- 
cating therewith,  the  whole  of  tiie  sewage  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  metropolis,  to  two  depdCs,  one 
in  Pbimstsad  Marsh  «n  the  sontk  of  the  ThnmsBj 
and  Uie  other  at  Barking  Cvedk  on  the  novthi 
Uiere  to  be  raised  by  steam  power  for  irrigation*  or 
inunediate  discharge  or  delivered  into  reservoirs 
and  filtering  beds  for  consolidation  and  sale  in  a 
manufactured  state.   And 

Fb«rf 4.-^To  flKtend  the  pMpoaed  opontioM  to 
the  low  meadows  and  marah  Umds  along  each  aids 
of  the  River  Lea,  and  aloag  the  Thames,  from  Bow 
Creek  on  the  one  side,  and  Greenwich  on  the 
other,  as  fer  as  the  limits  of  the  Citv  Conservancy, 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  systematic  irmmage  of  the 
several  tracts  or  levels  of  which  they  are  cooMoaed  • 
Many  of  these  lar^e.tracHaovffWBntinff  measa 
and  producing  but  afr^ctk>ndpa^  ottheysgatifioii 
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thejr  are  capable  ol  producing,  would  be  converted 
i»to  healthy  and  eaeeedingly  wrqfiiable  dUtricte, 
The  smI,  aboundixiff  in  the  elements  of  fertility^ 
would  immediately  become  available  as  market- 
ffarden  ground,  and  in  tbat  character  would  af- 
ford a  wide  space  for  irrigation  and  the  application 
of  the  sewage  manure.  Moreover,  bv  including 
these  works  and  wide-reaching  lands  within  the  in- 
tended operations  and  jnrisdiction  of  the  Ck^mmis- 
sion,  a  eoxtimmoms  omjfaU  to  the  sea  may  he  eecwred 
emd  for  ever  mmmtaimed  em  each  side  of  the  river, 
mdepemdemt  of  Us  tidal  aetiom,  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  intermediate  outlets  at  differences  of  time 
affi>rded  bv  the  ebb  of  the  tide  down  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  40  miles." 

The  mode  of  effecting  these  several  objects  are 
then  explained  in  the  order  in  which  diey  are 
stated ;  and  as  the  plan  for  obtaining  a  supply  of 
water  is  of  the  highest  importaoce,  we  shall  let  the 
author  speak  for  himself  on  this  head. 

"  With  respect  to  the  supply  of  water,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  potent  nature  of  the  opposition  which 
would  be  raised  to  any  scheme  aimcting  the  navi- 
ntion  of  the  Thames  above  the  run  of  the  tide,  and 
the  interests  of  the  several  before-mentioned  Com- 
panies, has  led  to  a  combination  of  resources  by 
which  the  ground  of  opposition  may  be  removed. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  unite  by  an  open  or  covered 
channel  tne  surplus  water  of  tbe  Thames— i.  e.,  as 
much  as  may  be  required  and  attainable  after  a  due 
provision  for  navigation— with  the  water  of  the 
Colne,  a  little  above  Ck)lnbrook,  and  by  Uie  coarse 
of  that  branch  of  the  Colne,  called  tne  Queen's 
River,  convey  it  to  Feltham,  at  a  point  where  the 
latter  crosses  the  Wmdsor,  Staines,  and  South- 
western Railway,  at  the  summit  of  tbat  hne. 

'*  The  point  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  the 
water  from  the  Thames  is  a  little  above  Boulter^s 
Loeky  the  height  of  which  is  about  67  feet  above 
Trinity  datum,  and  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  Queen's  River,  at  the  point  where  the 
Windsor,  Slames,  and  South- Western  Railway 
crosses  it.  Reservoirs  here  constructed  adjacent 
to  the  railway  would  receive  and  collect  a  supply 
ampl^  sufficient  for  the  districts  served  bvthe  before- 
mentioned  Companies  for  at  least  nme  months 
in  the  year,  without  infiinging  upon  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  river  navigation. 

'^  To  secure  a  command  of  the  Colne  for  the  re- 
omiing  three  months,  so  as  to  render  its  waters 
availalm  when  those  of  the  Thames  are  denied,  it 
wonld  be  necessarv  to  purchase  the  comparatively 
few  miDs  situated  oetween  Colnbrook  ana  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Thames,  or  to  compensate  the  owners 
for  the  loss  which  may  possibly  occur  during  those 
three  months.  Tbe  belter  pkui  would,  doubtless, 
be  to  become  possessors  of  the  mills^  and  to  re4it 
them  subject  to  such  possible  deficiency ;  for,  by 
exfeendmg  the  sise  of  the  reservoirs,  a  veij  large 
qoantity  of  water  might  be  conserved  in  tune  of 
yep>y»  to  furnish  a  supply  independent  of  both 
nvers  in  Uie  time  of  drought. 

''From  these  three  resources,  the  Humes,  the 
Cohe,  and  Consernnff  Heservoirs,  an  ample 
npply  of  vm  water  would  be  at  disposal,  at  a 
*^^  of  60  feet  above  Trinity  high-wa- 


ter datum.     From  Feltham  tbe  water  would  be  eco- 
nomically conveyed  by  pipes  laid  within  the  pro- 
perty of  the  South  ile^leni  Railway  Company  to 
such  points  as  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  di- 
verting into  courses  of  supply,  or  for  raising  to  a 
higher  level  for  high  service.     Feltham  is  1 5  miles 
distant  from  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Station  of  the 
South  Western  Railway,  and  6t  miles  from  the 
Kew  Bridge  Station,  on  die  loop  line  of  the  same 
railway ;  and  there  exists  a  fail,  broken  only  by 
intermediate  undulations  of  insigniAcant  magnitude, 
between  the  proposed  reservoirs  at  Fehbam  and  the 
ground  surface  in  Kennington  and  Lambeth  (taking 
the  mean  height  of  the  ground  upoii  which  the 
railway  is  constructed),  of  55  feet,  and  a  similar  foil 
of  50  foet  between  Feltham  and  Strand  Green,  near 
Kew  Bridge.    Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  focilities 
exist  for  supplying  with  water,  by  the  simple  and 
costless  action  of  gravity,  all  those  low,  wide,  and 
thickljr-populated  fwrttons  of  the  metropolis,  which 
are  distinguished  in  this  communication  as   tbe 
'  fVestmmsterLow  Level  District,^  and  the  *  Souths 
erm  Low  Level  District,'  and  which  it  is  proposed 
to  drain  b^  one  of  the  main  low  level  drains  here- 
after descnbedy'and  which  is  marked  on  the  aecom- 
panving  maps  ays  the  'Westminster  Low  Level  Out- 
let drain.'    Vithin  these  districts  there  are  about 
35,000  tenements  not  supplied  urith  water  by  the 
existing  Water  Companies,  but  which  derive  thdr 
supply  from  neighbouring  pumps  and  ponds,  or 
from  Itinerant  water-carriers,  who  charge  as  much 
as  a  half-penny  per  pail  for  the  water  they  sell.    At 
this  rate  of  payment  the  cost  of  120  gallons  (the 
necessary  average  daily  supply  to  each  house),  is 
Is.,  or  £18  58.  per  annum.    It  is  estimated  that  in 
these  low  lying  districts — ^io  which  the  simple  and 
cheap  agencv  of  gravitation  would  apfdy— the  futurs 
cost  to  each  tenement  may  be  reduced  tosevem 
shillmgs  amd  siepeaee  per  annum  for  ISO  gallons 
daily. 

**  At  Strand  Oreen,  where  the  *  Westminster  Low 
Level  Outlet  Drain '  would  commence,  the  water 
would  be  diverted  from  the  railway,  and  following 
the  course  of  tbat  drain  would  be  brought  into  the 
heart  of  these  districts,  and  from  thence  distributed 
by  means  of  the  present  and  additional  water 
mains  and  pipes  to  the  inhabitants,  without  me- 
chanicid  aid,  at  a  height  approximating  35  feet 
above  the  surfoce,  which  is  practically  efficient  for 
every  domestic  purpose.  One  or  more  maias  mi^t 
also  be  laid  along  the  South  Western  Railway  by 
Nine  Elms  and  Yauxhall,  to  divide  with  this  con* 
duit  the  supply  to  the  districts  now  served  by  the 
Lambeth,  Southwark,  and  South  London  Compa- 
nies, dose  to  whose  works  the  railway  passes,  and 
into  whose  rsservoin  the  pure  water  RtNn  Feltham 
might  be  at  once  discharged,  in  lien  of  the  tidal 
water  which  now  undergoes  filtration ;  and  by  ar* 
raiufing  the  water  supply  now  proposed,  in  concert 
wi£  the  future  drainage  of  these  low  districts,  a 
command  of  water  to  cleanse  the  sewers  generaUv, 
as  wdl  as  a  current  of  water  to  flow  constantly 
through  the '  Westnunster  Low  Level  Outlet  Drain, ' 
to  supply  public  baths  and  washhouses,  to  provide 
agianst  fire,  and  to  water  the  streets,  would  be  9^ 
cured,  independent  of  the  supply  it  is  proposed  to 
gain  for  those  purposes  by  the  agency^of  ttie  pre-* 
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sent  water-works ;  and  thus  a  design,  perfect  in  it- 
self, might  he  carried  out,  to  the  vast  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants.  For  high  service  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  small  re&ervoir  near  the  Richmond  Railway 
(near  Putney,  for  instance),  to  receive,  by  the  flow 
of  gravity,  the  water  from  Feltham,  at  a  height  as 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Feltham  reservoirs  as  the  Loss 
by  friction  in  the  pipes  by  which  it  would  be  con- 
veyed will  permit,  and  from  thence  to  raise  it  by 
steam  power  into  reservoirs  in  Richmond  Park,  or 
rather  Wimbledon  Common,  about  180  feet  above 
Trinity  high  water  datum.  Another  and  distinct 
source  of  supplv  for  hiffh  service  presents  itsdf  as 
identified  witntais  neighbourhood.  Near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Richmond  Railway  with  the  South 
Western  Railway,^ter  maybe  tapped  and  brought 
to  the  surface  by  its  own  hydraulic  pressure,  which, 
being  collected,  may  be  pumped  up  into  the  same 
reservoir ;  and  thus  the  cheapest  form  of  artesian 
well  may  be  made  available  to  furnish  some  portion 
of  the  supply  when  drought  may  have  reduced  the 
ouantity  from  the  Thames  and  Colne.  The  water 
thus  raised  and  collected  at  a  height  of  180  feet 
above  high-water  datum,  may  be  delivered  to  the 
top  of  every  house  in  the  highest  portions  of  the 
Grand  Junction  and  West  Middlesex  districts.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  districts  sup- 
plied by  the  New  River  and  East  London  Water 
Companies,  except  it  should  be  found  by  the  Sew- 
ers Commission,  that  with  such  a  supply  at  their 
command,  and  under  consolidated  arrangement, 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  can  receive  an  ad- 
ditional supply  not  attainable  from  the  present 
sources. 

"  Your  Honourable  Court  can  anticipate,  without 
any  exolanation  here,  the  arrangements  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out,  in  consolidating 
the  present  water  districts;  but  it  will  be  well  to 
remember,  in  considering  the  present  proposal, 
that  when  compensating  the  shareholders  of  these 
Companies,  a  valuable  plant  will  be  purchased  still 
serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  distributing  the  im- 
proved supply  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  details  of  this  plan, 
which  our  space  necessarily  precludes,  we  would, 
nevertheless,  express  approval  of  its  general  features 
as  possessing  to  our  notions  a  far  greater  degree  of 
practicability,  in  all  respects,  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen  proposed.  If  we  might  venture  a  suggestion, 
it  would  be,  whether  or  not  a  supply  for  a  portion 
of  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  town 
might  not  be  secured  by  the  concentration,  at 
suitable  levels,  of  the  brooks  and  streams 
flowing  to  the  Thames  from  those  directions; 
aided  also  by  the  conservation,  in  reservoirs  of 
suitable  extent,  of  the  drainage  from  the  higher 
lands  of  those  districts. 

The  directions  of  the  several  main  sewers  are  then 
given,  both  in  the  letter-press  and  on  the  accompa- 
nying map,  with  a  sufficiency  of  detail  for  any  one 
ordinarily  conversant  with  such  matters  to  fully  un- 
derstand, and  therefore  need  not  be  here  further 


noticed,  except  so  far  as  they  are  planned  with  a 
view  to  make  the  sewage  itself  available.  On  this 
portion  of  the  proposal  Mr.  Denton  remarks  :— 

"  But  in  dealing  with  the  ouestion  of  outM,  it  is 
essentially  requisite  that  we  snould  not  only  provide 
for  an  efi^ctive  discharge,  but  that  we  should  con- 
sider an  object  which,  though  inferior  in  importance, 
is  still  of  vast  magnitude,  Uiat  of  turning  to  profit 
the  sewage  we  are  designing  to  gect.  It  is  with 
some  dififidence  that  I  venture  here  to  express  an 
opinion  that  has  influenced  me  in  designing  the 
course  of  the  outlet  drains. 

"  Much  has  been  said  on  the  value  of  liquid  ma- 
nure for  inwition,  and  the  extraordinary  yield  from 
certain  meadow  grounds  thus  treated  has  been  ad- 
duced as  a  reason  why  we  should  look  to  such  an 
application  as  a  means  of  securing  to  the  rate-payers 
of  the  metropoUs  some  return  for  the  costs  of  the 
proposed  improved  drainage. 

"  London  is  surrounded  for  more  than  three  parts 
of  its  circumference  with  grass  land ;  and  if  these 
arguments  were  to  prevail,  there  exists  a  wide  scope 
for  this  mode  of  applying  the  sewage.  But  expe- 
rience daily  shows  Uiat  to  produce  a  profitable  effect 
upon  grass  land,  the  liquid  refuse  must  be  applied 
in  a  state  so  highly  charged  with  feculent  matter 
that  the  pomps  applying  it  would  be  liable  to  become 
choked ;  or,  if  that  difficulty  be  overcome,  that  the 
atmosphere  around  the  irrigated  ground  would  be- 
come so  impregnated  with  injurious  exhalationr, 
that  the  anticipated  benefit  would  become  a  positive 
evil. 

''  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  the  close  matted 
nature  of  the  rooto  and  the  herbage  of  grass  resists 
the  downwaid  action  of  the  feculent  liquid  into  the 
ground,  and  exhalation  proceeds  more  rapidly  than 
the  absorbent  action  of  the  soil.  Not  so  with  gar- 
den ground,  which,  being  constantly  stirred  and 
rendered  open  and  porous  in  ite  texture,  is  capable 
of  inunediately  receiving  and  retaining  aQ  the  fer- 
tilizing matter  of  which  water  may  be  the  vehicle 
for  conveying  to  it.  Moreover,  irrij^tion,  as  a 
mode  of  watering  garden  ground,  is  in  itaelf  a  highly 
profitable  process.  For  Hiese  reasons  it  is  proposed 
to  direct  the  sewage  of  one  considerable  portion  of 
the  metropolis  towards  those  suburban  parish^ 
where  market  gardens  are  most  numerous,  and 
where  the  Lon£>n  Sewa^^e  Manure  Company  have 
already  raised  an  Establishment  for  the  distribution 
of  the  liquid ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  the  drainage 
of  the  meadows  of  the  Lea  and  the  Marsh  Lands  of 
the  Thames  is  urged  as  a  part  oliht  general  schem, 
in  order  that  the  operation  may  lead  to  the  more 
profitable  cultivation  of  those  large  flato  of  meadow 
and  marsh  as  market  garden  groSnd** 

One  more  extract,  in  justice  to  this  able  scheme, 
and  we  have  done. 

I' We  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  concluding 
point  in  the  design,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the 
marshes  on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  an  effisctive  and  constant  outfall  for  the 
water  now  stagnating  in  the  low  meadow  grounds 
on  each  side  of  the  Lea,  and  rendering  their  cultiva- 
tion as  grass  land  a  permanent  and  obligatory  pro- 
ceeding.   It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  reasons  why 
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it  is  advisable,  when  dealing  with  the  vast  under- 
taking of  metropolitan  sewerage  and  the  application 
of  the  refuse,  to  encourage  the  conversion  of  these 
adjacent  lands  into  vegetable  garden  culture,  by 
rendering  them  capable  of  under  draining,  wluch, 
in  their  present  pent  up  state,  is  an  inpracticability. 

"The  reasons  have  been  already  stated ;  and  it 
appears  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  inexpensive 
means  at  hand,  in  the  constant  motive  power  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  river,  as  a  ready  mode  of  free- 
ing them  from  the  water,  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  effecting  by  a'general  measure,  and  with  the  com- 
pulsoiY  powers'of  a  public  act,  that  which  private 
mdividuals  are  not  competent  to  undertake  in  their 
single  capacities. 

"  Tidal  mills  miffht  be  established  at  various 
points  of  discharge  uong  the  river  banks,  to  be  em- 
ploved  in  raising  the  water  now  retained  in  the  soil, 
and  the  tidal  water  of  the  river,  conserved  at  its 
highest  level,  will  supply  a  vehicle  for  sewage  irri- 
gation, only  to  be  apfnrteiated  after  the  lands  are  so 


drained.  But  the  application  of  steam  power  has 
been  attended  with  such  effect  and  economy  in  the 
Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  that 
there  can  exist  no  doubt  as  to  the  capabili^  and 
profit  of  draining  lands  of  the  description  of  those 
m  question,  nor  the  value  of  steam,  as  a  mechanical 
power,  where  natural  force  is  beyond  reach.  It  is 
therefore  suggested,  in  the  present  instance,  as  an 
alternative,  for  application  at  points  where  tidal  mills 
would  be  less  profitably  effective." 

In  conclusion,  we  know  not  how  we  can  better 
express  our  opinion  of  the  proposal  under  review 
than  by  quoting  that  of  a  morning  cotemporary, 
who  has  preceded  us  in  a  brief  notice  of  its  merits : 
**  The  scheme  which  struck  us  as  most  rational  in 
its  suggestions,  and  clear,  comprehensive,  and  con- 
sistent in  its  details,  is  one  by  Mr.  J.  Bailey 
Denton,  the  author  of  an  excellent  paper  on  irriga- 
tion, which  we  published  a  short  time  since." 
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1.  High  Farming  tmder  Liberal  Covenants,  the 
best  Snbstitute  for  Protection.  By  James  Caird, 
Farmer,  Baldoon.  Fifth  edition.  Blackwood: 
London  and  Edinburgh,    pp.  33. 

2.  Landlords'  Rents  and  Tenants'  Profits;  or 
Com  Farming  in  Scotland.  By  David  Munro, 
Esq.  London  and  EdnUmrgh :  Blackwood,  pp.  31. 

3.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Caird^s  Pamphlet  on  "  High 
Farming  under  Liberal  Covenants,  the  best  Sub- 
stitute for  Protection."  By  a  Perthshire  Farmer. 
Stirling  .•  John  Hewitt,    pp.  20. 

4.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  No,  182 ; 
article — Agriculture  and  Scienee. 

5.  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January,  No  409; 
artiele-— British  Agricultnre  and  Foreign  Competi" 
tion. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  nay,  it  is  absolutely  diffi- 
cult, to  separate  questions  purely  economical  from 
those  which  are  political— in  other  words,  to  prevent 
questions  affecting  individual  or  commercial  pro- 
duction, from  touching  those  questions  of  le^sla- 
tive  enactment  which  affect  that  production.  And 
this  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  tiie  mass  of  indi- 
vidual producers  which  form  the  aggregate  of 
political  classes ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
laws  which  affect  the  transactions  implied  in  the 
production,  sale,  or  exchange  of  their  several  com- 
modities, have  formed,  and  will  ever  form,  the  sub- 
ject of  party  contention.  And  especially  in  times 
like  these,  when  the  agricultural  community  is  in 
an  anomalous,  if  not  a  transition,  state,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  practical  treads  more  generally 
and  more  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  political  than 


ever,  more  especially  as  price  as  well  as  quality 
are  elements  of  controversy.  Hence  the  term  we 
have  adopted  for  the  heading  of  this  article  will  be 
considered  by  some  to  be  really  startling,  and  not 
a  few  may  suppose  that  a  violent  party  article  of  a 
"  protectionist,"  or  "  free  trade  "  character,  will  be 
the  epilogue  of  a  motto  so  significant.  We  hope, 
however,  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who 
might  wish  to  see  these  abstract  political  questions 
discussed  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  those 
who  wish  for  purely  practical  and  economical  in- 
vestigation into  a  subject  now  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, and  which  we  will  endeavour  to  place  in  as 
fair  a  light  as  possible,  stripping  the  real  question 
at  issue  of  all  party  assumptions,  and  investigating 
the  real  merits  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  whole 
controversy,  which  is  practical— we  mean  High 
Farming, 

The  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  our  list  may  have 
been  written  for  a  puipose ;  it  may  have  had  for 
its  object  a  desire  to  create  in  hostUe  minds  a  love 
of  free  trade.  It  was  indeed  stated  at  its  very  out- 
set, that  its  object  was,  "  to  show  that  the  cause  of 
agriculture  was  not  desperate."  He  typifies  the  agri- 
culturist as  having  lost  his  crutch,  and  he  asks  the 
question — was  he  an  enemy  bent  on  mischief,  or  a 
kind  and  judicious  physician  who  did  this  ?  With 
all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  will  dismiss 
from  our  minds,  as  much  as  possible,  all  allusions 
to  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  mind,  and 
endeavour  to  siA  the  practical  matters  before  us  to 
their  very  bottom,  by  that  most  difficult  of  all  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  at  any  rate  in  times  of  excitement 
like  this— the  truth. 
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High  farming  we  wiU  take  theD»  u  nuch  m  po«^ 
•ible,  in  the  eens?  in  which  it  it  metntbjr^  writer 
—a  large  outfey  of  capital,  with  a  ricw  to  its  repay- 
ment for  the  investment.  It  U  possible  to  lay  out 
any  amount  of  money— it  nay  he  done  judiciously 
or  injudicioiisly,  wisely  or  fooHehly  i  and  it  may  be 
ao  espendad  thai  the  fanmng  ia  so  high  that  erery 
jKrond's  worth  of  prodnee  coats  thirty  shillings  in 
its  production.  This  is  farnaing  more  highly  than 
proitahly,  and  banee  we  apprehend  that  it  is  im- 
poasible  to  auppose  that  the  writer  of  the  first 
pamphlet  on  oor  Hst  can  by  poasibility  but  inte»d 
to  pkoe  the  instance  given  aa  a  pattern  for  imi- 
tation, for  he  givea  it  as  ''  a  Uim  of  comparatively 
moderate  extent. . . .  both  becauae  of  the  ezcaUence 
of  its  management,  and  as  aicutbng  greater  fiKiHty 
of  comparison  with  the  average  fisrma  in  Great  Bri«- 
tain."  We  apprehend,  thorelbre,  that  the  writer 
gives  it  as  a  sample  of  profitable  and  remunerative 
outlay  of  capital,  as  such  we  must  take  it,  and  as 
such  all  parties  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
may  be  understood  as  applying  their  remarlis. 

It  matters  nut  to  us  that  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet on  "  High  Farming,'*  though  paying  a  money 
rent  of  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
entertuning  none  of  the  fears  of  his  nrighbours, 
but  advocating  self-reliance,  does  not  give  us  his 
facts  or  figures  from  his  own  farm.  To  our  inquiry 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  he  gives  us  his 
own,  or  has  reasons  best  known  to  himself  for  keep- 
ing that  silent,  and  giving  those  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
— ^a  gentleman  who  was  not,  it  seems,  bred  a  farmer, 
and  who,  therefore,  had  no  prejudices  to  overcome, 
and  who  has,  happily,  always  had  a  farm  'Moo 
small  for  his  capital."  Albeit  the  farm  is  situate 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Scotland,  with  a  warm 
S.E.  aspect,  and  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds. 
The  soil  is  all  of  the  lighter  description,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions :  — 

30  acres  of  reclaimed  moss. 

40    ,^       black  moorish  soil,  intermixed  with 

white  sand. 
125    „        light  sandy  soil,  better   adapted  for 

wheat  than    for  barley,  hence  a 

rich  loam. 
65    „        auperior  red  turnip  soil. 

360  acres. 

The  rent  at  the  outset  was  £152,  or  19e.  4d.  per 
acre.  The  labour  bestowed  upon  it  was  £142  8s. 
Now»  however,  it  yields  a  rent  of  £262,  or  an  in- 
crease of  £  1 1 0 ;  and  the  labour  now  expended  upon 
it  is  £417  3s.  8d.,  or  an  increase  of  £274  158.  8d., 
while  manure  and  food  are  purchased  amounting 
to£526— so  that  there  is,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, an  increased  expenditure  of  £910  156.  8d., 


or  Marly  708«  per  acre  manaXkf.  The  surprise  at 
these  figures,  great  aa  it  may  bo  at  first  eight, 
totally  disappears  when  we  find  that  one-half  of  the 
entire  farm,  or  130  acrea,  required  dnunage ;  and, 
therefore,  aa  this  could  have  been  worth  very  little 
before,  and  much  of  it  waa  not  in  all  probability  at 
all  cultivated,  it  ia  not  enrpriaing  Uiat  the  rent 
should  be  increased  by  £110,  and  the  labour  by 
£274.  As  far,  therefore,  aa  the  community  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Auchneas  farm 
ia  in  a  far  more  favourable  atate  than  it  was  at  the 
period  of  the  commencemeDt  of  Mr.  M'Culloch'a 
tenancy.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  whole  pam- 
phlet stripped  of  any  political  tendency  or  bias, 
real  or  implied,  it  may  have,  resolves  itself  into  two 
leading  features— firsts  the  modes  of  improvement 
adopted,  and  the  preaeot  manner  of  its  cultivation ; 
and  seeondly,  the  monty  pn/U  made  by  the  inveai- 
ment. 

Before,  however,  we  investigate  either  of  theae, 
we  must  «scertain  how  the  capital  was  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  these  permanent  improvements.  If 
from  the  tenant,  it  must  be  of  a  very  serious 
extent :  if  from  the  landlord,  it  should  be  known. 
We  infer  it  waa  the  hitter,  and  that  the  tenant  had 
interest  only  to  pay  for  the  outlay  m  draining,  and 
in  the  erection  of  farm  buildings.  The  latter,  to 
Mr.  M'Culloch'a  principle  ia  everything,  for  hie  ia 
an  entire  system  of  green  crop  and  stock  feeding, 
as  against  that  of  growing  com. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  farm  buildings  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  demand  a  notice  at  this  point,  and  we  think 
that  the  contrivances  are  not  those  best  adapted  to 
that  greatest  of  all  subjects  of  economy,  that  of 
labour.  Different  from  most  farmsteads,  there  are 
no  fold-yards,  bnt  all  the  cattle  are  stall-fed,  and  the 
dung  is  conveyed  to  a  dung  house,  which  is  covered, 
and  into  which  the  hquid  draiaage  from  the  stalla  ia 
conveyed  by  two  eorered  drains.  This  is  situate 
at  an  outside  of  the  farm-buildings.  Into  this 
mosa  is  conveyed,  and  it  is  mixed  with  the  manure 
stratum  after  stratum,  and  the  whole  saturated  with 
the  liquid  manure  from  the  tank  below,  which  thus 
8U|4)]iea  moiature  when  the  mixture  ia  too  dry,  and 
prevents  it  from  being  soaked  with  too  much  wet ; 
and  when  there  is  any  ezcesa  of  the  latter  it  is 
carted  to  the  Italian  grass.  The  cartage  of  tho 
moss  as  an  absorbent  material  to  the  liquid  ia  far 
preferable  to  carting  the  liquid  to  the  land ;  but  the 
hand  labour  which  ia  necessarily  involved  in  re- 
moving all  the  manure  to  this  comparatively  dis- 
tant point  is  also  very  objectionable  and  costly. 
Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  cooking-houae  less  ob- 
jectionable. It  appears  to  be  at  a  distance  of  some 
80  feet  from  the  nearest  atall,  and  300  feet  from  the 
Csrthest;  so  that  if  the  amount  of  compound  per 
animal  per  day  is  only  71bs.,  there  wiU  be  140  feet 
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on  an  avenge  to  be  travened  for  each  joaraey  to 
eonrej  40  stones  of  compoimd  per  day. 

The  moss  reclamation  is  certainly  of  the  most 
creditahle  kind  to  Mr.  M'CulIoch.  Drains  four 
and  a- half  feet  were  first  cut  at  intervals  of 
18  to  24  feet  apart,  but  these  were  in  the  first 
instance  cut  to  within  18  inches  of  the  full  depth, 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidence  and  consolidation ; 
then  the  remainder  taken  out,  and  the  whole  laid 
with  tiles  and  soles.  The  heather  was  taken  off  to 
level  the  iaequalitiat  of  surfoe;  the  under  moat  is 
mixed  with  sand  or  gravel,  the  entire  expense  of 
which  is  £10  per  acre  i  yet  it  is  very  remunerative, 
"  as  the  potato  crop  on  this  land  is  comparatively 
exempt Jrom  disease**  As  the  potato  cultivation  is 
a  very  material  part  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  system  we 
cannot  help  giving  his  own  pamphleteer^s  descrip- 
tion. "Being  heavily  manured,*'  he  says  "it  is 
very  prolific,  and  at  thepreteii/  hiffh  price  of  pota- 
toes  yields  a  large  money  return.  On  this  account 
tfae  poCrto  has  been  grown  ou  the  moes  land  $uc- 
ce9^9efy  fear  after  pear  i  but  the  earlier  reclaimed 
portiMis^  froB  being  so  f re^nently  manured,  are  be- 
coQung  tdo  rich^aad  the  crop  is  beginning  to  ebow 
Mgns  of  diaeise."  This  he  endeavours  to  obviate 
by  easting  off  the  top  aoil,  and  ploughing  up  a  new 
stratum  of  mosa. 

His  drasmng  of  light  sand  at  26inehee  deep  aad 
18  feet  apart  is  a  very  powerful  set  off  againet  his 
freedom  from  pri||ttdice»«  and  we  had  acareely 
thoogltl  any  person  could  have  been  so  foolish,  or 
atty  kndloids  so  inattentive  aa  to  allow  a  tenant  to 
waaU  hie  capital  m  any  way  so  reckless.  How 
modi  he  ao  waated  we  know  not,  nor  whether  he 
took  np  the  tiles  and  rekid  them  when  he  found 
hie  mistake*  nor  whether  this  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  kndiord  or  himself;  and  hence 
whether  he  had  to  find  the  capital,  or  only  to  pay 
inteiest.  But  it  ie  quite  corroborative  of  Mr. 
Caird'e  atatement  that  he  was  not  brought  up  to 
fuming.  He  generally  drained  the  grass  br<^en 
up,  and  gave  80  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  and  sub* 


Besides  the  manure  made  on  the  farm,  he  coileets 
annually  2,000  loads  of  peat-moss  and  AOO  loads 
of  sea-ware,  and  thos  he  states  that  5,000  loads  of 
manure  are  amraally  appfied  to  the  green  crops.  It 
seems  that  the  manure  made  by  the  stock  is  about 
as  much  as  this  extraneous  nratter,  or  2,500  loads; 
and  aa  this  it  applied  to  175  acres  of  green  crop 
which  be  grows,  it  gives  some  28  loads  of  manure 
per  acre.  In  addition  to  this  he  gives  the  tnmips 
15  buabels  of  bones  and  :t  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre ; 
potatoes,  4  cwt.  per  acre  i  oats,  I  to  3  cwt.  per  acre; 
wheat,  1}  to  2  cWt.  per  acre.  Hence,  we  have  on 
hie  crops  in  one  year  ;— 
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Cwt. 
55  acres  grass,  liquid  manure  or  dilute  guano, 

say  I  cwt.  per  acre  average  »..»....  27 

30    n    oats,  say  2  cwt.  do • 60 

25    „    potatoes,  4  cwt.  do 100 

55    „     turnipe,  3  cwt.  do 165 

55    „    wheat,  2  cwt.  do 110 

30    „    moss-land  potatoes,  4  cwt.  do« 120 


Or,  29  tons  of  guano  annually. 


Cwt.  582 


The  stock  at  Auchness  are  thus  treated: — 70 
two-year-old  cattle  and  10  draught  horses  are  sum- 
mer soiled  :  130  cattle  are  sold  off  fat  every  year, 
and  the  same  number  of  young  stock  annually  pur- 
chased to  fill  up  their  place;  150  sheep  are  also 
sold  off  fat.  To  feed  these,  it  appears.  Hay,  linseed, 
beans,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  are  purchased  to  the 
tune  of  £270,  and  the  purchases  of  manures  are 
£256. 

We  believe  we  have  fairly  stated,  as  far  aa  a  very 
brief  summary  can,  the  proceedings  at  Auchness 
farm ;  and  the  comparison  the  writer  gives  between 
the  present  and  past  amount  of  crops  grown  is  one 
on  which  he  bases  his  argument  aa  a  difference 
between  high  farming  and  low  farming.  These  are 
his  own  words  :— 

£  s.  d. 
The  total  value  of  the  crop  and  stock 

together,  annually  produced  on  the 

land  formerly,  may  be  taken  at . » . .  642  0  0 
Tiie  total  average  value  of  the  annual 

produce  of  stock  and  crop  now  is 

not  less  than  2,518    0    0 

Being  an  increase  of       £1,876    0    o 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  before 
this  gentleman  took  the  Auchness  farm  one  half  of 
it  only  was  naturally  dry ;  and  therefore  inasmuch 
as  the  landlord  made  one  half  of  it  fit  for  cultivation  to 
Mr.  M'Culloch's  hands,  it  would  be  more  fair  to  take 
the  land  actually  cultivated  by  the  previous  tenant ; 
and  as  undrained  sand,  where  drainage  is  neces- 
sary, is  not  generally  worth  cultivating,  we  think  it 
would  only  be  fair  to  compare  one  half  of  the  farm ; 
and  this  being  done,  we  should  have  £1,259  as  the 
produce  of  Auchness  proper,  giving  a  difference  of 
£617  instead  of  £1,876;  a  difference  in  all  con- 
scienoe  aufiicient  to  show  that  high  farming  gives  a 
gross prodwce  far  beyond  low;  but  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  this  does  not  give  us  the  jnost  vital  point 
of  t^-pfofit. 

He  seems  to  have  some  little  compunction  on 
this  head,  and  gives  reasons  for  not  presenting  us 
with  a  baJance-sheet,  for  which  some  have  called, 
which  we  must  beg  to  give  to  our  readers  ;  and  if 
they  irill  be  so  civil  as  to  allow  them  to  be  cogent^ 
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we  will  not  interfere.  He  says  —  "  In  reply  to 
tbe  demand  made  on  him  from  some  quarters  for 
more  ample  details  of  the  expenses,  he  hegs  to  re- 
peat that  he  purposely  avoided  giving  a  balance^ 
sheet,  hecause,  while  in  his  opinion  it  would  have 
convinced  nobody,  it  might  have  \nthdrawn  atten- 
tion from  that  portion  of  the  pamphlet  which  the 
author  was  most  anxious  to  press  on  the  notice  of 
his  hrother  farmers,  namely,  the  description  of  the 
different  processes  of  husbandry,  with  the  admi- 
rable economy  and  arrangement  displayed  in  the 
whole  management  of  the  farm."  Had  he  described 
this  economy  and  arrangement  of  the  different  pro- 
cesses without  the  figures,  and  without  adducing 
his  facts,  as  being  a  substitute  for  protection,  we 
believe  his  object,  as  stated,  might  have  been  served, 
and  his  reasoning  cogent ;  but,  as  he  has  given  ex- 
penses of  some  kind,  and  gross  produce,  it  is  only 
fair  that  he  should  have  shown  profit.  He  has, 
however,  so  far  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  agri- 
culturists as,  in  his  later  edition,  to  give  them  the 
details  of  gross  produce  which  he  did  not  before, 
and  as  they  may  not  have  been  seen  by  those  who 
have  only  read  the  first  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  we 
beg  to  give  them. 

"  Detailed  Account  of  Annual  Produce  of  Auch- 
ness,  the  total  amount  of  which  is  stated  at 
page  24 : — 

£  8. 

"  1,350  bushels  of  oats,  at  2s.  fid 168  15 

1,980  bushels  of  wheat,  at  6s 594  0 

373  tons  of  potatoes,  at  40s 756  0 

Difference  of  price  paid  and  price  re- 
received  for  130  cattle  fed  off  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  an  average  advance 

of£6  10s.  each 845  0 

Produce  of  5  cows  50  0 

150  sheep,  at  12s.  each,  for  winter 

feeding 90  0 

3  young  horses,  at  £5  each 15  0 


£2518  15*' 


As  we  have  given  some  statements  he  has  added 
to  his  fifth  edition,  we  beg  also  to  give  a  sentence 
or  two  he  has  omitted— why  we  know  not,  but  here 
it  is.    The  italics  are  ours : — 

*'  On  clay  tillage  lands,  such  as  are  too  stiff  for  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  green  crops,  and  where  the 
value  of  the  produce  must  therefore  be  entirely  de^ 
pendent  on  the  price  of  grain,  it  may  probably  be 
necessary  for  landlords  and  tenants  to  revise  theur 
arrangement.  The  owners  of  this  kind  of  property 
will,  in  that  case,  be  in  no  worse  ^  position  than  the 
tradesman  or  manufacturer  who  finds  his  profits 
suddenly  diminished  by  the  discovery  of  a  cheaper 


process,  or  on  the  expiry  of  a  patent,  by  the  gene- 
ral supply  of  a  commodity  of  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  the  privileged  producer.  A  mere  copy  of 
the  particular  mode  of  management  here  detaHed 
is  not  perhaps  anywhere  applicable'' 

Why  he  has  now  omitted  this  we  know  not,  and 
how  he  reconciles  this  statement  ^th  his  reascms 
for  not  giving  a  balance  sheet  we  cannot  tell  All 
he  does  give  as  to  figures  is  this : — 

£    8.  d. 
That  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm  is    2518  15   0 

£  8.  d. 

That  he  pays  rent 262  0  0 

labour 417  3  8 

manure    256  0  0 

stock  food   ....   270  0  0 


1205    3    8 


Difference £1313  11    4 

This,  he  says,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  increased 
expen^ture,  and  leave  a  rich  return  for  the  tenant's 
capital  and  enterprise  besides ;  and  he  has  added, 
in  the  fifUi  edition,  these  significant  words—*'  after 
deducting  the  value  of  seed,  keep  of  horses,  rates 
and  taxest  wear  and  tear  of  working  stock  and  im- 
plements, and  other  incidental  expenses."  As  he 
had  omitted  this  fact  brfore,  what  a  pity  he  had  not 
now  given  the  items  1 

Leaving  now  Mr.  Gaird,  we  arrive  at  Mr.  Mon- 
ro's statement  contained  in  the  pamphlet  numbered 
2  on  the  head  of  this  paper,  who,  without  ceremony 
or  apology,  enters  upon  an  examination  of  Mr.  Gaird's 
statement  with  a  very  masterly  hand ;  and  taking 
up  the  point  left  deficient  in  Mr.  Card's  early  edi- 
tions, gives  the  details  of  what  Anchnesa  prodnce 
must  be,  and  the  nearness  of  his  estimate  showi 
that  he  has  rightly  appreciated  the  question.  Flrrt, 
however,  he  protests  against  the  setting  up  of  Anch- 
nesB  as  a  fair  criterion,  llie  following  statement  if, 
at  any  rate,  honest  and  straightforward ;  he  says  (p. 
7) : — "  One  begins  to  be  a  little  suspicious  of  the 
extraordinary  profits  one  hears  of  made  by  fuming. 
I  look  upon  the  majority  of  them  as  dap-traps,  un- 
attainable by  the  farming  community,  either  from 
the  exorbitant  expenditure  or  advantages  of  situa- 
tion, entirely  exceptional  to  the  average  arable  farms 
of  either  England  or  Scotland.  For  instance,  how 
many  farms  in  Britain  can  command  500  loads  of 
seaweed,  or  2,000  loads  of  peat-moss,  as  the  furm 
of  Auchness  does?  I  hold  that,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  example  of  a  fiarm,  to  in  some  degree  re- 
gulate the  rents,  and  show  the  profits  of  fanning, 
one  should  be  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  possessmg 
the  average  advantages  of  the  country,  in  situation, 
climate,  and  soil," 
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At  die  time  Mr.  Monro's  pamphlet  wae  writteiiy 
thedetailf  of  Anchneei  produce  had  not  been  giyen ; 
but  Mr.  Monrp,  with  the  coneciousness  of  practical 
kaoiHedge  of  the  prodnctiTe  powers  of  the  soil» 
nten  upon  an  estimate  which,  from  the  paucity  of 
details,  is  remarkably  accurate,  as  the  subsequently 
puUished  statement  shows.  He  thus  values  the 
Ifodnce: — 

£ 
55  acres  turnips,  at  £6  per  acres  ......     330 

55scres  wheat, at £12  per  acre  ......     660 

55  acres  doyer,  at  £5  per  acre 270 

30  acres  oats,  9  qrs.  per  acre,  at  £9  per 
acre 270 

This  produces  the  sum  of  £1530 

Letfiog  the  sum  of  £1,000  nearly,  to  be  accounted 
tar;  and  as  all  his  crops  but  one  are  taken  up,  and 
that  crop  is  potatoes,  it  must  be  made  up  of  Uiem. 
Add  to  the  idx>ye  sum  one  thousand  pounds,  and  it 
win  be,  in  round  numbers,  Mr.  Caird's  total,  via., 
£3,530. 

Mr.  Monro,  however,  premises  thus,  that  though 
1m  has  put  the  turnips  at  the  definite  sura  of  £6  per 
acre,  he  states  that  some  years  they  cannot  make  £2 
per  acre— *'  unless,  inde^,"  he  says,  '*  cattle  and 
ibeep  in  Wigtonshire  are  sold  warranted  to  leave  a 
profit.** 

Having  shown  that  at  least  £1,000  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  potatoes,  he  dilates  upon  the  fact 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  his  withering  attack 
19011  such  a  system  of  fiurming  deserves  to  be  pre- 
served as  an  important  part  of  the  controversy. 
He  says  this  £1,000  is  arrived  at  **  by  putting  25 
acres  of  leas  or  grass  under  potatoes,  and  laj^ng 
40  acres  of  moss  land  year  after  year  under  pota- 
toes. In  this  alone  lies  the  secret  of  Mr.  Card's 
liigfa  and  most  remunerative  forming,  growing 
aost  extensively  the  most  uncertain  root  known, 
nader  a  system  quite  opposed  to  the  acknowledged 
rales  of  good  fiurming,  by  which  the  same  plants  or 
iirsin  should  be,  as  seldom  as  possible,  repeated  on 
the  same  land ;  65  acres  of  potatoes  upon  a  260 
icre  £mn,  40  acres  of  which  are  to  be  perpetually 
gnmiag  there,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
i>ost  extraordinary  propositions  ever  made  to  the 
agfcohurists  of  Britain.  Not  much  more  unfair 
woulLit  be  in  me,  or  any  extensive  fiurmer,  to  lay 
down  aLhis  hrm  in  wheat;  and  were  it  in  such  a 
year  as  1^6-7,  to  announce  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  to  )he  farming  world  that  now  under  a 
new  system  £la/xX)  would  be  the  gross  proceeds 
of  a  fiurm  yearly.**  Mr.  Munro,  then,  to  show  the 
nal  state  of  the  caae^  ragards  landbrds*  rents  and 
tenants*  profits,  gives  Au  results  as  regards  his  own 


fium  as  a  beacon  to  the  ignorant,  of  the  outlay  and 
cost  of  cultivating  an  ordinary  fiurm,  to  show  that 
there  are  drawbacks  from  gross  produce  so  great, 
that  unless  they  are  known,  disappointment  and 
ruin  may  be  the  consequence. 

His  own  farm,  as  we  apprehend,  of  464  Scots 
acres,  is  in  average  circumstances,  as  to  climate,  soil, 
distance  from  markets,  &c.,  226  acres  fiumedon 
the  four  course,  and  238  on  the  six  course  rotation, 
the  expenses  of  cultivation  of  which  amount  (inclu- 
ding artificial  nutnures)  to    ......     £1231     18     1 

or  £2  12s.  6d.,  per  Scotch  acre 

Theprodnceis     . £2030      8    0 


Leaving  to  pay  rent  and  far- 
mer's 


£798    9  11 


That  this  b  not  low  fiurming  we  may  fairly  infer,  for 
the  farm  is  credited  with  6  quarters  of  barley,  5 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  7  quarters  of  oats  per  acre. 
The  rent  of  the  farm  is  taken  at  30s.  per  acre,  or  in 
all  £698,  leaving  £102  as  the  farmer's  profit,  or 
4s.  4d.  per  acre. 

This  is  calculated  on  prices  being  as  foUows : — 
Wheat,  40s. ;  barley,  23s. ;  oats,  20s.  But  as  the 
prices  in  his  neighbourhood  had  fidlen,  wheat  to 
36s.  barley  to  21s.,  and  oats  to  18s.,  he  makes  the 
statement  as  follows : — 

Gross  proceeds £1874  10    0 

Expenses  and  rent £1907    5    1 


Loss  to  the  tenant , 


£32  15     1 


Now,  though  it  is  evident  Mr.  Munro  is  mainly 
in  the  right ;  and  his  statement  bears,  on  its  very 
front,  the  stamp  of  practical  acquaintance  with  fac^ 
still  we  must  in  all  fidmess  admit  that  it  is  not  the 
very  best  evidence  we  could  have,  of  Mr.  Caird's 
statements  bong  in  themselves  fidlacious.  Fot  in- 
stance, Mr.  Caird  declares  that  certain  things  are 
done  in  general;  but  that,  in  particular,  in  1848  he 
had  a  rich  return  for  the  tenant*s  capital  and  enter- 
prize  besides.  Now,  though  this  was  from  potatoes 
alone;  still  if  it  be  a  fiurt,  it  is  one;  and  though 
Mr.  Munro's  seven  acres  were  not  worth  raising,  still 
those  at  Auchness  were  good;  and  though  it 
proves  this  crutch  to  be  a  partial  one,  yet  still  it  ap- 
plies in  that  particular  way.  And  it  may  also  be 
said  that  though  a  well-managed  fiurm  may  cost  £2 
I2s.  8d.  per  acre  in  expense  of  cultivation,  and  though 
it  renders  it  less  probable  that  Mr.  M*Cullochhad 
so  large  a  profit,  etUl  it  does  not  show  it  to  be  ab- 
solutely impossible.  As  amatter-of-fiict  and  common- 
sense  book,  Mr.  Munro's 'pamphlet  stands  con- 
fessedly high;  but  it  is  not  a  refiitation  of  Mr. 
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Ctardrt  statoniciitCj  tnticii  dotibt  bs  it  nky  ssd  do6t 
csst  upon  them. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  iu  article^  mentions 
Mr.  Caird  only  incidentally,  advising  the  fanners  to 
follow  Mr.  M'Culloch's  extensive  stock-feeding, 
heavy  manuring,  and  green-crop  growing,  but  ad- 
mits that  these  remarks  apply  only  to  those  districts 
where  farming  is  low,  and  that  such  cannot,  hy  any 
possibility,  apply  where  the  fanning  is  dready  high, 
as  in  the  Lothians  and  Lincolnshire.  The  light 
this  article  throws  on  the  subject  is  ^erefore  ex* 
tremely  slight,  and  he  lea^'es  it,  as  we  think,  to  a 
man  "  farther  north,"  a  ''Perthshire  fkrmef,**to  set- 
tle the  whole  controversy;  and  a  pamphlet  of  greater 
ability  we  have  seldom  had  the  plearare  of  rsadiag. 
An  advocate  for  high  fanning  himself  nay>  b^ev- 
ing  that  it  may  be  carried  higher  than  even  the  point 
Mr.  M'Ctdloch  has  carried  it,  he  stm  commences 
with  the  startling  asseveration  that  that  gentleman's 
hmmg  is  by  no  means  a  lucrative  concern.  On 
the  subject  of  balance  sheet,  which  some  of  the 
many  nondescripts  yclept  •'high  farmers^  are  so 
unwilling  to  exhibit,  he  says,  he  considers  ''it 
would  have  been  of  very  great  importancs ;  seeing 
that  certain  resolts  have  been  obtained^  it  siurely 
would  havo  been  mofe  setiafaetory  to  have  stated 
the  eott  at  which  these  neuha  weie  obteined." 

To  commence,  he  shows  that  the  kadlordy 
though  the  rent  is  increased  from  £152  to  £262  per 
annum,  has  done  little  more  than  obtain  ebangefer 
his  shilling.  Thb,  perhaps,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  foee  of  the  recent  edition ;.  but  it  could  not  be 
gleaned,  sifted,  nor  inferred  from  the  first  edition, 
because  he  did  not  give  the  landlord's  entire  outlay. 
Now,  however,  be  gives  it,  and  here  it  is : — 

£     s«  d. 
Piesetttiettt..».»» 363    0    0 

£     a.  d. 

Formerrent    .  ...••.»«   153    0    0 

Intersflt  on  diiiiii|{e  ••»•     49    0    0 

Ditto  on  £900  expemlad  in 

buikbng,  5  per  osat.  » •     45    0    0 

245     0     0 


The  increase  of  vent  is  therefeieoely      £17    0    0 

The  '•  Perthshire  farmer"  passes  over  in  review  te- 
pidly before  him,  and  awarde  praise  where  he 
thinks  it  due  to  the  enltivator  of  Auchneee ;  and  in 
an  of  his  remarks  here,  we  are  by  no  meane  prepared 
to  agree.  For  instance,  he  says  that  the  bnildnigs 
are  apparently  very  convenient,  and  pruees 
the  mode  of  fultivating  potatoes,  otts,  and  wheat } 
and  especially  approves  of  the  mode  of  cultiva^ng 
moss.  To  his.  two  first  propositions  we  cannot  sob- 
scribe.  The  bndieKngs  we  have  shewn  are  not  con* 
venient, ineeBMMh  as  titefceueean 


ditnre  of  hbonr;  nor  can  it  be  considered,  we 
shooM  imagine,  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  fanning  to 
grow  potatoes  on  the  same  land  year  after  year. 
But  we  must  also  award  our  strictest  and  most 
decided  approbation  to  the  strictures  on  the  carting 
of  the  liquid  manure  with  the  water-cart,  when  each 
pair  of  horses  has  to  work  land  for  23  acres  of  green 
crops,  per  annum.  He  well  says,  "  It  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  first  agricultural  authorities, 
that  the  carting  of  liquid  manure  is  too  expenuve 
to  be  remunerative.  Might  it  not  be  advantageous 
to  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  when  he  has  such  a  ine  com- 
mand of  water-power,  to  send  it  over  Ym  land  in 
pipes?" 

He  also  animadverts  on  the  fact  of  no  rotation 
of  crops  being  observed  on  the  farm  in  question, 
and  on  the  fact  of  attempting  draining  within  the 
last  seven  years,  only  two  feet  two  inches  deep;  but 
aU  thae  ie  mere  skirmishing,  ctMnpared  with  the 
attack  he  makes  on  the  figuree  snpplied  by  the 
canny  Scotsman  $  and  here  he  commences  an  at- 
tack so  murderous,  that  he  might  have  taken  the 
motto  of  another  cultivator  and  controversialist, 
and  said — "  Ob  I  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a 
book  V*  The  Perthshire  fanner  complains  that  the 
figures  given  do  not  at  all  answer  the  main  question, 
nor  prove  the  leading  statement  of  the  pamphlet- 
nay,  he  shows  that  from  the  nature  of  things  they 
cannot.  He  proves,  and  most  satisfactorily,  that  it 
is  nothing  to  say  that  Mr.  M'Culloch  fisirms  better, 
and  gets  more  crops,  and  pays  more  rent,  and  ex- 
pends more  money  than  his  predecessor,  because  it 
is  quite  clear  that  they  may  both  be  farming  for  no 
profit;  and,  if  Mr.  Caird's  reasoning  is  to  be  taken, 
the  syllogism  will  stand  thus,  which  is  too  mani- 
festly erroneous  to  need  any  comment  :-^ 

1*  Mr.  M'CuDoch's  predecesser  spent  little 
money,  and  produced  smidi  crops. 

2^  Mr.  M'CuUoch  spends  much  money,  and  pro- 
duces great  crops. 

3*  Tkerefort  Mr.   M*CuIloch*8  fhrming  is  re- 


The  absurdity  of  the  proposition  needs  not  the 
slightest  comment ! 

WeU,  says  the  critic,  ''  the  writer  ie  irt  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  it  can  be  ascertained  by  the  test  of 
figures,  whether  this  great  additional  expenditure  is 
remunerative,  merely  by  comparing  the  produce  «^ 
the  former  system,  with  that  of  the  present.  He 
conrndere  it  impossible  to  solve  the  question  if  this 
mode;  indeed,  there  are  no  facts  reganfing  the 
former  system,  either  as  to  expense  of  cultivation  or 
amount  of  produce/'  **  The  writer  A  of  opinion 
that  the  beet  mode  to  solve  this  Qifeetion  of  remn- 
neratkm,  will  be  to  compare  t>e  «rpenses  of  the 
pre$em§  9jfstmn  with  the  value  ^i  the  produce  of  the 
And  this  ^  cenuneaeee  with  an 
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nnsparuig  hand.  We  liave  not  space  for  his  details, 
but  will  give  the  results  of  his  calculations  under 
the  different  heads,  and  for  details  will  leave  those 
anxious  to  ascertua  them  to  purchase  th»  work  lor 
themselves.  £       s.  d. 

First,  there  are  the  items  stated  hj 

Mr.  Ckird,  and  to  which  we  have 

before  adverted,  making  in  all    1,205    3    8 
The  Perthshire  fanner  adds~ 

1.  Seed 694  10    0 

2.  Keep  of  horses 300    0    0 

3.  Tear  and  wear  of  horses   ..••••         47    0    0 

4.  Tradesmen's  accounts    42  10    0 

5.  Tear  and  wear  of  implements,  &c.        49    0    0 

6.  Travelling,  market  expenses,  taxes, 

ratesy&c 60  10    0 

7.  Itisk  on  live  stock  or  insurance        88    0    0 

8.  Interest  of  capital  ••.« 150    0    0 


Total  £2,536  13    8 

The  ascertained  value  of  the  gross 

produce  is    2,518  15    0 


Result :  Lass  to  the  extent  of 


£17  18     8 


It  ia  quite  imposeihle  to  esci^M  afteiitiony  that 
some  of  the  Perthshire  fanner's  statemeBts  aim  open 
to  discussion;  but,  making  every  allowance  for  any 
excess  of  estimate,  it  is  also  proved  most  irre- 
sistibly that  he  has  annihilated  the  Scotsman's 
superstructure.  We  know  there  are  those  who 
quarrel,  and  who  have  perhaps  a  right  to  douht  his 
prices  of  potato  seed,  taken  at  £6  per  ton,  while  the 
eredit  given  for  the  sales  is  but  £2  per  ton.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
margin  between  the  value  of  the  indiscriminate 
crop,  including  the  smalt,  and  that  of  the  seed  at 
seed  time,  which  must  not  only  be  those  of  the  be&t 
quality,  but  such  as  have  withstood  all  the  maliga 
infloence  of  the  disease  through  the  winter--som»^ 
times  more  destructive  than  the  autumn ;  and  thns 
praetieaHy  every  fisrmer  6nds  that  his  seed  potatoes 
cost  bim  much  more  per  ton  than  his  crop,  great 
and  small,  is  worth  at  ripening  time.  And  the 
same  of  seed  com :  the  Perthshire  farmer  charges 
3s.  6d.  per  bushel  for  the  feed  oats,  while  the  crop 
makes  btti2s.6d.;  aad  thiswas  perfectly  true  in  1848, 
not  only  as  regarda  a  better  sample  being  selected 
for  seed  than  the  bulk  could  be  expected  to  be,  but 
they  were  worth  more  per  bnshel  at  seed  time  than 
they  were  at  selling  time*  He  might  have  applied 
the  same  principle  to  the  wheat,  but  he  has  not--* 
acting  probably  on  the  prices  he  gave,  himself. 

On  the  same  side  (ollcnn  Blaeiwood^f  Moffatine, 
and  if  any  evidence  were  needed  to  mhi  the  case  of 
Mr.  Caird,  or  to  give  the  last  grasp  at  the  strangu- 
lation of  his  bantUng,  this  article  affords  both. 
First  comes  Mr.  Stephens,  the  author  of  the  "Book 
of  the  Farm/'  and  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  qf  Agriculiure»    That  gentleman  arrives  at 


the  conclusion  that  '^  withoul  potatoes,  and  such  an 
extent  of  potatoes  as  would  be  plainly  ludicrous  if 
adopted  as  a  general  rule,  Auchness  never  could 
have  paid.  With  potatoes  it  has  failed,  in  the  very 
year  wherein  Mr.  Caird  has  chosen  to  exhibit  it  as 
a  universal  modd;''  for  it  is  a  fact  which  must  now 
come  out,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  secret, 
that  since  Juhf  last  disease  has  attaeked  Ike  potatoes 
at  Auchness. 

This  astounding  fact,  which  has  happened  since 
AprQ,  when  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet  was 
published,  ought  honestly  to  have  been  noticed,  and 
proper  allowances  made  for  it  by  the  writer  in  his 
subsequent  editions  ihni  he  has  not  I  We  will  say 
no  more. 

Biadswood,  moreover^  adduces  the  evidence  of 
two  high  fanasrs,  who  tell  a  very  different  tale. 
Mr.  Hngh  Watson,  of  Keillor,  on  a  farm  of  500 
acres  in  Strathmors,  shows  a  loas  hwt  year  of  £518 
5s. ;  and  Mr.  Dudgeon,  of  Spylaw,  a  man  equally 
eminent,  takes  another  farm  of  500  acres  on  the 
S.  E.  border  of  Scotland,  and  shows  a  difference  on 
a  similar  area  of  £141  from  the  grain  crop  alone. 
A  fearful  array  of  clever  Scotsmen  follow,  who  all 
give  evidence  more  or  less  of  the  loss  they  sustain 
by  present  prices,  and  the  correctness  of  the  above 
gentleman's  estimates  proves  that  high  fieirming  it- 
self is  ao^  a  substitute  for  protection* 

With  all  the  fairness  which  we  are  capable  of 
exercising— looking  at  all  the  facts  of  the  case--the 
peculiarities  of  A  ucfanese— its  facilities  for  obtaining 
valuable  extraneous  manore-^its  dependence  for 
large  profits  upon  a  root,  which  is  at  best  very  unsta- 
ble, and  now  unduly  high  in  price,  but  a  general  culti- 
vation of  which  would  render  worthless  as  an  article 
of  sale— we  must  say,  that  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Caird  have  demolished  his  superstructure;  have 
smashed  his  most  pointed  and  cogent  statements 
to  shivers,  and  ruined  his  reputation  as  a  practical 
agricultural  teacher. 

He  may  say  that  hia  object  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  brother  farmers  to  admirable  economy  and 
arrangements  displayed  in  the  whole  management 
of  the  farm;  but  every  farmer  from  John  o'Groat's 
to  Land's-end  will  dm  in  his  ears^-^'Doas  it 
FAY  V*  If  he  has  not  shown  this,  he  has  shown 
nothbtff — ^his  statements  are  delusive,  and  calculated 
to  do  harm ;  and  hence  the  whole  object  and  pu- 
dency of  his  pamphlet  is  defeated  and  annihilated; 
for  if  he  cannot  show  a  favourable  baUmce  sheet,  it 
is  not  all  worth  one  rush,  and  will  only  excite  the 
scomfid  and  derisive  laugh  of  all  practical  and 
thinking  men ;  and  until  he  does,  we  can  hold  htm 
up  to  no  severer  punishment  than  the  castigation 
inflicted  upon  him  by  Mr.  Monro  and  the  Perth- 
shire Farmer,  who  are  both  too  far  north  for  him. 

M. 
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PROBABLE    FUTURE    PRICES    OF    GRAIN. 


The  price  of '  com  wu  not  to  be  lowered  in  England 
by  free  trtde,  bnt  railed  thronghont  the  world  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  English  Corn-law.  We  alwayi  laid  the 
price  thronghont  the  world  wonld  be  lowered  by  free 
trade,  after  it  had  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  ar- 
range the  reapectif e  fbroea  of  demand  and  inpply  to  the 
altered  drcnmttances  affecting  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
hai  nerer  uttered  a  word  to  ahow  that  hit  astumed 
itandard  of  56i.  for  the  qnarter  of  wheat  wai  not  the 
proper  remnneratiTe  itandard  of  price  for  Engliih 
fSurmert.  Yet  after  io  deluding  them  when  in  power, 
and  pledgfaig  his  hononr  that  no  foreign  oom  ahonld  be 
allowed  to  be  imported  when  the  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land wai  under  51i.  the  quarter,  he  now  aeeks  to  erade 
bis  personal  pecuniary  responsibility  in  the  matter  by  a 
quirking  bargain  with  his  tenants  all  in  his  own  farour. 
No  man  can  say  how  low  the  price  of  wheat  may  de- 
scend under  firee  trade.  If  in  the  year  1815  any  one 
had  predicted  that  the  prices  of  cotton  and  of  sugar 
would  fktl  to  threepence  the  pound,  pursuant  to  the 
policy  to  be  introduced  by  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  person  would  hare  been  considered  a  crasy  man. 
Yet  we  hare  seen  those  articles  sold  at  that  price,  for 
BO  short  period  and  in  no  limited  quantities.  We  ha?e 
always  expected  that  with  continuous  free  trade  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  price  would  ultimately  settle  down  at 
some  pdnt  between  the  present  a?erage  of  39s.  and 
30s.  the  quarter  of  wheat.  Not  that  we  anticipate  any 
such  consequence  during  the  period  to  elapse  between 
January  and  the  ensuing  hanrest ;  but  we  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  a  price  not  exceeding  35s.  the  quarter  for 
idieat  will  mark  the  arerage  in  England  in  seuons  of 
aTcrage  abundance.  Mr.  Samuel  Sanders,  who  knows 
in  their  combination  more  of  the  theory  of  taxation, 
the  producti?e  cost  of  wheat  in  many  countries,  and  the 
course  of  the  corn-trade,  better  than  any  other  person 
known  to  us,  has,  in  a  pamphlet  just  sent  to  us— >*'  Ob- 
serrations  on  the  Elements  of  Tkution,  and  the  produc- 
tire  Cost  of  Com" — given  the  foUowii^f  solution  of  this 


"  The  honoufabie  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  hii  addren  to  hii 
tsBinti,  layi  that  a  '  free  trade  in  eoro  will  maintain  a  low 
rate  of  prieea  m  arenge  leaaoae,  and  pietent  high  prices  in 
leasons  ef  dearth.'  What  the  hoDOuiaUe  baronet  meant  by 
*  low  prices 'we  are  left  to  cd^iecture;  it  may  be  30s.,  40e., 
or  50e.  per  qr.,  aeoording  to  his  own  peculiar  Tiewt  on  the 
qo^Mion ;  bnt  to  otuaelTes  it  it  evident  that,  with  free  com- 
petition, the  pciee  of  firitiih  wheat  most  ultimately  settle 
down  to  thelerdof  the  cheapest  markets  firom  wfaenee  we 
may  derire  any  eoosideiable  supplies;  and  e«r  opinion  it 
rnoeh  in  aeoordanoe  with  that  of  the  editor  of  the  EaamHer^ 
whidi  is,  '30s.  sMy  be  a  low  price,  and  40s.  a  high  one.' 

"  Free  trade  in  com  meant  British  wheat  at  its  natural 
price,  irrespective  of  our  GoTcnunent  and  kwal  taxation.  And 
when  Sir  Robert  Fed  simmies  the  ezitting  prices  of  wheat 
abroad  at  being  wnMrtaral^  tow,  we  beg  to  differ  with  hisi, 
for  the  Mowing  leasont:— 


We  bafe  penoually  had  opportunitiei  of  aieerttiiiing  iU 
prodoctif  e  eott  in  most  of  the  exporting  ooontries  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  which  we  assume,  in  arerage  seasons,  to  be  tt  fbl- 
lowt: — 

"  In  Frsnee,  from  its  protectiTe  com  laws  and  high  tm- 
tion(the  land-tax  alone  being  ten  milliont  sterling),  we  tt- 
tume  its  cost  in  the  northern  deportment  to  be  tbont  40i. 
perqr. 

"  Bdgium  and  HoUsnd  82s.  to  86s.,  the  Upper  Bhine  dis- 
tricts 26t.  to  28t. 

"  Denmsik  21t.  to25t.,  and  Holstein  25t.  to  28t. 

**  Me^lenbuig  and  Prottia  Proper  26t.  to  28t. 

"  Polith  wheat  14t.  to  lOs.  per  qr.  (that  may  be  ddivend  tt 
the  shipping  portof  Dantsic);  Odeita  and  WsDsdiisn  wbcsti 
20t.  to  22t.,  free  on  board  (in  unlimited  qnantitiet) ;  if  there 
were  a  oonitant  and  regular  demand  fbr  the  British  maifcsts,  St 
22s.  to  25s.  per  qr. 

"  Egyptisn,14s.  to  18s.  per  qr. 

"  In  America  the  prodnctife  cost  of  wheat,  in  the  Western 
States,  tsries  from  20i.  to  22i.  per  qr.;  and  when  sent  to  Nev 
York,intheshspeofiloor,csnbe  supplied  st  80s.  to  82t.  per 
qr.  for  whest,  free  on  bosrd. 

"  With  whest  at  the  assumed  prices  shore  indicated.  «e 
thsU  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  what  extent  of  isipor- 
tation,  or  at  what  low  rsnge  of  prioee,  competition  might  pro- 
duce in  abundant  harreets  at  home  or  abroad ;  but  we  bsve 
one  dear  example  before  us— that  of  the  hamet  of  1844. 
By  referring  to  a  return  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
importt  of  wheat  and  flour  {vide  return,  June  1849,  No.  489), 
we  find  that  the  20t.  duty  wai  paid  on  foreign  wheati  Ibr  fiftf 
ooneecutife  wedn;  and  that  such  was  the  abundance  of  the 
British  crop  of  wheat  in  1844,  the  whole  quantity  entered  for 
consumption  for  the  foUowiDg  twdve  months  (whether  re^mred 
or  not)  was  only  810,000  qrt. !  snd  sn  able  statist  on  sgrieol- 
tursl  products  asserted  'there  was  suflldent  qusntity  of  old 
wheat  kit  on  hand  after  the  hsrrest  of  1845  to  hot  tiU  Christ- 
mas.' •  •  •  •  • 

"  Perhaps  we  could  not  adduce  a  stronger  cocroboiataQn  of 
our  riews  as  to  the  chesp  production  of  com  in  the  northen 
states  of  Europe,  than  the  fiMt  that  oats  have  been,  for  the  Itit 
twdf  e  months,  regnlariy  ihipped  to  our  markets,  to  the  eiteat 
of  nesriy  1^  million  of  qusrters,  at  prices  to  the  foiriga 
grower  of  some  8s.  to  10s.  per  qr. ;  snd  they  are  now  ofined, 
free  on  board,  fbr  spring  thipment,  from  the  Dutch  ports^  froa 
Denmark,  and  the  Ruitian  Baltic  porti,  at  similar  rates." 

In  the  year  1842,  just  after  the  judicious,  well- 
considered  Corn-law  of  that  sesdon  had  been  broadied, 
we  had  a  couTcrsation  with  Sir  Jamea  Graham  on  the 
subject ;  when  we  asked  him  if  he  had  formed  a  condu- 
non  in  hia  own  mind  whether  the  largest  quantity  of 
wheat  taken  out  of  bond  in  some  yeara  would  not  be  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  duty— yix.,  208.  the  qusrtei^-a 
question  which  seemed  to  aatonish  the  right  honourable 
baronet  not  a  little.  Mr.  S.  Sandara  throws  light  upon 
this  point  when  he  saya  that  the  20s.  duty  was  paid  on 
fbreign  wheat  for  fifty  consecutiTe  weeks.  Surely  soch 
a  fisct  aa  this,  recorded  in  the  Goremment's  own  statis- 
tics, wonld  have  admonished  any  sober-minded  men  of 
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the  pxobftblo  oomeqneiioes  of  a  repeal  of  the  Goni-kw. 
And  then  to  leek  to  elude  the  penaltiei  to  themtelTes  fai 
their  own  personel  aflain—what  a  spectacle  of  character 
the  combination  of  raahneaa  and  meanneea  exhibita  to 
onr  homiliated  contemplation  I  Mr.  S.  Sandan  omita 
to  notice  an  element  of  price  to  which  we  attach  con- 
nderable  importance.  We  all  know  that  when  a  mer- 
chant or  mannfrctarer  ia  burdened  with  stock,  he  will 
be  ready  to  preaerre  himself  in  his  position  by  a  sacri- 
floe  of  ^ye  or  tan  per  cent  on  the  article  he  holds ;  if 
he  see  an  opportomty,  as  he  maj  sangidnely  ima^nci  of 


making  a  profit  of  fifty  per  oeoL  by  another  qmnla- 
tion;  inthatcasehe  win  aeH  the  dead  atock  on  his 
hands  at  a  loss.  Hie  same  influence  wUl  operste  on  the 
holders  of  com  from  Dantsic  to  Sydney,  from  Odessa 
to  Montreal  and  BofFalo.  Hie  area  of  a  supply  which 
osntres  mainly  in  Enf^and  ia  so  Tsst,  and  snbjeet  to  snch 
varying  inflnenoesi  tliat  there  is  no  donbt  in  onr  mind 
that  England  will,  under  confirmed  free  trade,  be  the 
cheapest  large  grain-market  of  Europe.— Bankers' 
Circular. 


ANNANDALE     FARMERS'    CLUB.— WEIGHT   OF  TURNIPS. 


After  the  last  meeting  of  the  club,  it  occurred  to 
several  members,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
an  inspection  made  of  a  number  of  the  fields  of  tur- 
nips over  the  district— not  for  the  purpose  of  any 
competition  among  the  farmers,  but  to  give  general 
information  as  to  the  real  produce  of  the  district, 
and  also  by  comparing  the  weights  of  different  fields 
and  under  varying  circumstances,  that  usefiil  and 
practical  suggestions  might  be  elicited. 

The  inspection  has  accordingly  been  made  be- 
tween the  10th  and  22nd  of  November,  over  34 
forms,  of  which  1 5  are  occupied  by  members  of  the 
club,  the  others  bemg  those  of  neighbours  imme- 
diately adjoining,  and  the  whole  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  5,  occupied  by  tenant  farmers. 

The  mode  adopted  was  by  taking  the  weight  of 
10  lineal  yards  in  different  parte  of  the  fields,  se- 
lected as  affording  fair  averages  of  the  different 
shades  of  bulk,  the  top  and  small  rooto  being  cut 
off  before  weighing. 

The  inspections  were  made  by  two  members  of 
the  club,  who  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  resulte 
correctly  and  in  a  uniform  mode ;  but,  from  various 
causes,  it  so  happened  that  they  could  not  obtain 
I  exact  information  of  the  quantity  of 


manure  and  time  of  sowing,  and  thus  the  teble  in 
these  respecte  is  incomplete.  It,  however,  may  be 
said  to  exhibit  a  fair  estimate  of  the  crops  in  the 
re|{ularly  managed  arable  farms  of  the  middle  and 
upper  districto  of  Annandale. 

The  inspectors  in  making  the  return  of  weight 
haye  added  a  variety  of  remarks  and  inferences,  and 
the  whole  subject  has  undergone  full  discussion  at 
the  meeting  of  the  dub  this  day.  But  as  for  this  year 
the  data  on  which  to  found  suggestions  are  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  in  pkce  of  appending  these  re- 
marks to  the  teble,  it  is  considensd  sufficient  to  ex- 
press in  the  minutes  of  the  club  the  following 
genenl  obsenrations,  which  were  agreed  on  by  the 
majority  of  the  members. 


I.  TIMB   OF   BOWING. 

Early  sowing  has  invariably  been  advantageous 
this  year.  In  the  case  of  swedes,  those  sown  be- 
fore the  middle  of  May,  have  been  several  tons  be- 
yond those  sown  about  the  1st  of  June  in  similar 
circumstances;  and  common  or  yellow,  sown 
within  May,  have  in  a  like  proportion  exceeded 
those  sown  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

Although  hi  certain  seasons  this  may  not  be  the 
rule,  yet  where  it  is  practicable,  from  a  due  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  and  favourable  weather,  a  large 
portion  of  the  swedes  and  some  white  should  be  sown 
in  May,  the  latter  being  specially  valuable  on  many 
fiirms  for  giving  to  catUe  in  the  end  of  September 
and  beginning  of  October.  To  accomplish  this, 
preparation  of  the  soil  immediately  after  harvest 
should  be  more  resorted  to  in  early  dry  autumns. 
And  probably  in  many  cases  a  variation  in  the  ac- 
customed rotetion  of  crops— putting  turnips  after 
the poteto  crop,  or  crop  intervening,  maybe  profit- 
ably practised,  the  stete  of  the  land  in  this  case 
admitting  of  very  early  preparation. 

!!•  WIDTH  OF  SOWING. 

The  width  of  the  drill  has  averaged  28  inches,  but 
varying  from  25  to  30  inches— most  of  the  farmers 
have  thought  their  spaces  too  narrow  for  this  year's 
great  growth  of  shaw;  and,  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  manure,  it  seems  the  general  impression  that 
on  bmd  of  ordinary  fertility  the  spaces  should  ran 
from  28  to  30  inches. 

III.  WIDTH  OF  HOBING. 

This  has  for  the  first  time  attracted  much  notice 
and  discussion— generally  in  the  majority  of  hnuB 
it  has  been  the  habit  to  thin  from  7  to  8  inches, 
and  the  number  of  turnips  on  the  fields  inspected 
indicate  that  this  is  a  very  common  practice.  Tlie 
special  exception  is  the  fields  of  Hardgrave,  which 
are  thinned  to  fully  13  inches ;  and  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
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taauki,  espnttet  hisoonvieCioB  tliat  tte  moat  adtuH 
taf(eou8  thinning  in  ordinary  circttUMtanoes  sboold 
be  14  inclMfl  when  full  mannre  is  given,  more  es- 
pecially if  all  the  mannres  of  dung,  bones,  and  guano 
are  sown  together  (a  practice  he  besides  strongly 
recommends),  and  the  result  of  the  weight  in  his 
field,  which  are  rather  of  infeiior  quality  of  land,  as 
well  as  observation  in  other  cases,  induce  the  club 
to  believe  that  at  least  this  should  in  future  be  9m* 
tensively  and  generally  tried  experimentally.  De- 
ficiency of  manure,  (which,  however,  should  never 
be)  late  sowing,  or  cold  situations  or  soils,  will  of 
course  be  good  reasons  for  modifying  the  extent  of 
the  practice  in  the  first  instance.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  in  eome  eases,  as  at  MiBbanV,  B«ck- 
ton,  Kirkbum,  &c.,  crops  of  30  tons  per  Scots  acre 
of  swedes  have  been  produced  at  hoeing  from  6  to 
7*  or  7i  inches,  latbectseofcommonwliitearred, 
aM>re  especially  vilk  fnll-oitxed  mviure,  it  seems 
quite  aeoerftained  that  the  general  practiee  of  hoeing 
at  7  or  even  0  inclMB  is  much  under  the  proper 
width. 

IV.  MANDRB. 

The  advantage  of  larg^  <|iiaBtities  of  rich  and 
well-made  Curm-yard  dung  as  the  mannre  to  be 
principally  depended  on  has  been  exemplified  in 
many  instsAoea,  especially  in  the  case  of  swedes  at 
Kirkburn,  Becton,  BaV{ray>  &C  When  crops  are  to 
be  even  only  hidf  polled,  the  quantity  onocdinary  soils 
should  nevor  be  under  20  yards  per  Scots  acre,  nn- 
lese  with  a  large  addition  of  gnHiad  bone  manuie 
as  well  as  gnano. 

Again,  when  crops  have  been  sown  with  farm- 
yard manure  alone  in  small  quantities,  such  as 
20  yards  or  under,  and  imperfectly  made,  the 
want  of  gnano  is  most  apparent  in  the  irr^^la- 
rity  of  size  and  deficiency  of  weight.  The  2  or 
2i  cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano  added  appears,  in 
cases  of  indilTerent  dunging,  almost  invariably 
to  increase  the  pvodnee  one-third  or  one4bnilli,  or 
6  to  7  tons  per  acre— thne  paying  300  arSOOper 
cent  on  the  ontkgr. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  general  practice  to  apply> 
fai  edition  to  16  or  18  yards  of  dung  per  Scots 


nere,  aboiA  2  olr  2|  cwte.  of  guano,  or  15  bushels 
of  bones ;  but  wUle  these  manures  do  not  exceed 
the  present  prices,  viz.,  2s.  3d.  per  bushel  for  bones, 
and  £9  to  £10  per  ton  for  Peruvian  guano,  and  if 
the  best  beef  and  mutton  reach  about  fid.  per  lb., 
there  seems  no  question,  but  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
tra manure  should  generally  be  applied ;  the  club 
adhering  to  an  opinion  expressed  in  a  former 
discussion,  that  the  value  of  40s.  per  Scots  acre  of 
purchased  manure  be  applied  in  addition  where  the 
farm-yard  manure  gives  15  yards  over  the  whole 
green  crop  on  the  farm.  The  first  and  most  mate- 
rial point  evidently  to  be  attained,  however,  is  an 
addition  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  farm-yard 
manure. 

As  to  elevation  and  climate*  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  farms«  the  whole  are  from  150  to  400 
feet  above  the  sea  level;  but  the  far m  of  Kir khill, 
on  which  the  crops  are  above  an  average,  is  mote 
than  500  feet. 

In  circulating  in  this  shapes  among  their  own 
members  and  their  neighbours  in  the  district,  these 
general  observations,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  cultivation  of  any  farm  crops,  and 
more  espedally  that  of  turnips,  so  much  depends 
on  the  peenfiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
more  temporary  causes  of  weather  and  season,  that 
it  should  be  the  object  of  every  farmer  to  give  the 
most  minute  attention  to  the  result  of  each  opera- 
tion he  performs,  as  well  as  the  quandties  of  n»* 
nure  and  time  of  sowing  and  att  other  causae  on 
wUch  the  success  of  his  crop  depends.  And  it  Le 
mainly  by  this  minute  observation,  and  giving  pub* 
iidty  to  the  results,  thai  unproved  praetice  will  be 
rapidly  and  successfully  introduced. 

On  this  principle  the  club  hope  that  by  previous 
arrangements  a  variety  of  experiments  will  be  made 
over  Uie  district  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
and  it  is  principally  with  the  viewof  ftirthering  these, 
and  giving  interest  to  the  subject,  they  now  circu* 
late  with  these  remarks  the  table. 

November  22, 1849. 
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TABLE    OF    FIELDS    OF    TURNIPS, 

Inspected  between  20th  and  22nd  rf  November,  1849* 


No.  of 
KIND  OF  TUBNIP8.  BrSt   Tanlpi 

apatt  is 
Incbct.  10  yda. 

Hardgrave,  Dalton  Parish — 

Swedes 28  28 

Purple  Top  Yellow  ....     28  28 

White  Globe    28  26 

Hardy  Gfeen 28  29 

Smallholm,  Lochmaben — 

Swedes 96  49 

YellowBalloek  26  43 

Preston  House,  Lochmaben — 

Swedes 28  45 

Yellow 28  41 

Greenhillhead,  Lochmaben— 

Swedes 26  44 

Yellow  BuUoek  25  35 

White  Globe    25  32 

Dalfibble,  Kirkmichael — 

Swedes.... 27  44 

Ditto 27  44 

Yellow  Bullock    27  44 

WlBteGtobe        27  43 

Ditto 27  46 

Hillside,  Dryfesdale — 

Swedes 28  33 

Yellow  BuUock  25  57 

Common  Red 28  44 

YeHowtoUock  26  48 

DrvfebolflB,  Drjfesdalo— 

Swedes «     28  40 

Ditto 29  37 

BeekUm,  Dryfaidale— 

Swedes 27  43 

Yellow  Bullock  88  52 

Kirkburn,  Dryfesdale-^- 

Swedes 29  42 

Ditto 29  40 

Yellow  BuUoek  27i      34 

Lockerby  Townhead,  Dryfesdale — 

Swedes,  alternate    ....     26  41 

YeSow  Bullock  96  41 

Broomhouses,  Dryfesdale — 

Y<^ow 99  96 

Swedes 30  44 

MiWhsnk,  Applegarth-— 

Swedes 29  56 

YeUowBuUoek  29  42 

Ditto,  undraiMed 30  50 

Muirhousefoot,  Applegarth-^ 

Swedes 30  34 

YeUow tr  #2 

Mnirhousehea^  Applflfarth-^ 

Swedes 27  36 

Balgray,  Applegarth — 

Swedes 29  45 

Yellow  Bullock  29  43 

Lang's GreenT<^  Swede    29  48 

BellcaSull,  Appk^^rtli— 

Swedes 99  50 

YeUowBuUsck 29  42 

Ditto 29  66 


wsiouT.  MANvma  nm  scotcb  acme, 

Fwm  Db- 

PerSootch      Vmlmf,       yard   Ovno.  lolte 

Aqv.  Aot.         dmig.  Bopc^  Boom. 

IW.  Cwt.      Ibm,  Cwt    evb.  yd.  Cvt.     Cwt.     Biuh. 


35  12 
31     8 
33     3 
31   14 

98    9 

25  2 

26  10 
95     7 

15 
15 
12 
15 

4 
9i 
2 
2i 

0 
0 
0 
0 

17 
13 
10 

13 

May  93  &  25. 
June  1  to  6. 
JMs8to94. 

JU9S19. 

26  13 
97    9 

91     6 
21  19 

15 
15 

1 
I 

1 
1 

0 
0 

99  13 
26  10 

93  14 

91     4 

98 
98 

I 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

24     6 
37    0 
31     0 

19    9 
21  19 
24  16 

26 
95 

25 

3 
9 
2 

0 
0 
0 

0 
6 
6 

30    0 
87  17 
22  16 
32  11 
32     4 

94  e 

99     9 

18     5 
96    0 
95  15 

90 
90 

20 

90 

0 

21 

0 

2i 

9i 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1ft 

0 

0 

16 

96  10 
92  16 
27     0 
30  16 

21     2 
18     3 
21     9 
94  *0 

95 

90 
20 
90 

9 

9 
0 
9 

2 
0 
2 
0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Msylftto20. 
J«nel2. 
J«M0  9a« 
Miijr96. 

29    6 

;i2  18 

23     7 
18     5 

24 
94 

2i 
9i 

0 
0 

0 
0 

May  12. 

JUBSl. 

31  16 

32  12 

25     6 
25  19 

20 
90 

2i 
91 

0 
0 

e 

0 

34  16 
99    0 
96  12 

27  14 
23     4 
21     4 

30 
30 
90 

2 
0 
9 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

May  19. 
May  98. 

94  10 
32     0 

19  12 
25     9 

95 
35 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

June  ft. 
Jvneft. 

26  16 
39    6 

21     7 
25  14 

96 
96 

0 

9 

0 
0 

0 
0 

31     9 
29  11 
17    8 

25     1 
23  11 
13  13 

20 

90 

0 

2) 
9i 
H 

0 

0 
0 

0 

Q 

Ift 

May  30. 

JUBS9. 

joneii 

21   10 
26  18 

17     2 
91    9 

20 
18 

21 

0 
0 

e 

0 

26  18 

21     9 

98    6 
36  14 
33    a 

22  11 
99    9 
96    ft 

3i5 

3ft 
35 

0 
0 

Q 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

26    6 
2a  19 

9a  & 

20  19 
18  16 
10  IQ 

30 

30 

0 

0 
0 

4 

0 
Q 
0 

0 

0 

0 

• 
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WSIGHT.  MANUUB  PBB  BGOTCB  ACRI. 

No.  of  Fmn  Dii-                           ^ 

KIND  or  TUENIPB.          Drflli  Tiniiipt  For  Bcoteh     Ffer  Imp.  yard   Gqiiio.  Milfcd  Gromid    Whoi  Sovn. 

•put,     in  Acre.            Acre.  dimg.              Boon.  Bonei. 

Indm.  lOydk  Tut.  Cwt      T^  Cwt.  caKyd.  Cwt.     Cwt     JBash. 
Cleughheads,  Applegarth — 

Swedes 30)       56  27  10          21  17  30        0          0          0 

Yellow 29        35  23  13          18  17  30        0          0          0 

White 30i      45  25     0           19  18  25        0          0          0 

Dmwoodie  Maiiis^  Applegarth — 

Swedes 29        41  27  13          22     2  20         li        0          0 

YeUow  Bullock 26        41  21  12          17    5  15        U        0          0 

Dalmacadder,  Applegarth — 

Swedes 29        41  26  12          21    5  25        3         0         0    May  26. 

Bamsdale,  Hutton— 

Swedes 28        41  23  17          19    0  20        2i        0        15    May  27. 

Yellow  Bullock  28        41  22    2          17  12  20        2          0         0    June  5. 

Shaw,  Hutton-— 

Swedes 30        37  27  19          22    4  20        2i        0          0    May  23. 

YeUow  Bullock 26i      34  21     8          17     1  0        2          0        16    May  20. 

Ditto 261       36  25     0          19  18  0        2          0         18 

Gloss,  Hutton— 

Common  White 30        39  23    9          18  13  20        3          0          0 

Annanbank,  Johnstone— 

Swedes 28        39  26     3          20  18  20         1|         0          0 

YellowBullock 28        40  23  14           18  19  20        2          0          0 

RedTop  White 28        45  27  11           22     1  20        2          0          0 

Skimrigg,  Johnstone — 

Swedes 28        49  31    0          24  16  0        3          0        10    May  28. 

YeUow  Bullock  26        42  30    7          24    5  15        0          2         0    June  15. 

Corshua,  Johnstone — 

Swedes 29        42  32    4          25  15 

YellowBullock 29        38  18  10          14  16 

deugh,  Johnstone— 

Swedes 28        46  18  10          14  16  20        0         0        15    May  25. 

Yelbw  Bullock 28        44  26  10    *     21    4  20*      0         0        15*  May  25. 

Yetty  Johnstone — 

Swedes 31        48  23  16          18  17  35        0         0         0    EndofMay. 

YellowBullock  30        56  28    0          22    8  35        0         0         0    EndofMay. 

Raehills,  Johnstone — 

Swedes  (Skirving's)    ..       0        44  21     5          16  18  30        2i        0          0 

Purple  Top  Yellow....       0        44  25     7          20    4  25         2          0          0 
Lochbrow,  Johnstone — 

GieenTop White 0        51  22    4          17  13  0                  0         0 

Yellow  BuUock   0        4]  21     2          16  16  25        3          0          0 

IQrldiill,  Wamphray — 

Swedes 28        50  29    4          23    5  26        2          1          0    EndofMay. 

Yellow  BuUock    28        50  25    3          22    2  20        2          1          0    Beg.ofJune. 

Wamphraygate,  Wamphray — 

Swedes 28        45  27  15          22    4  21        2          0          0    EndofMay. 

YeUow  BuUock 28        48  22    7          17  17  18        If        0         0    2d  week  June 

Globe  28        50  27    0         21  11  18        If       0         0    2dweekJune 

Pumplebum,  Wamphray— 

Swedes 29        46  23    0          18    5  18        2          0          0 

YeUowBuUock 28        56  20    0          16    3  18        1^        0          0 

Gk>be  28        38  20    0          16    3  18        U        0          0 

Craigbeck,  Moffiit— 

Swede 27        69  27  17          22    5  22        2i        0          0 

YeUowBuUock 27        45  23    5          18  16  20        2i        0          0 

Woodhead,  Mofiat— 

Swedes 28        46  28  12          22  16 

YeUowBuUock 28        54  26    3          21    0 

The  Weights  were  taken  in  different  portions  of  each  field,  and  those  here  stated  show  the  average ;  the 

heaviest  and  lightest  not  being  particularised— 4he  top  and  root  excluded. 
The  average  Weights  of  the  whole  FUtds  are .—              scots  acrb.         imp.  acrb. 

Tons  Cwt.  Tons.  Cwt 

ForSwedes 27      9     ....    21    16 

^  YeUow 25      6    ....     20      2 

—  Common    t.  28      2    ....     ^    ^       r 

♦  Atteraate  rows.  ^-.^-^^^^^^  ^y  GoOgle 
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CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE.— FEBRUARY. 


RxTBOSPECT. — I  commence  at  the  middle  of 
Janoarf,  deferring  to  complete  the  retrospect  to 
the  last  paragraph.  Tliat  has  occurred  which  at 
the  period  of  the  automnal  eqmnoz  (22nd  Sept) 
was  contemplated  as  probable :  winter  has  reigned 
paramount  throughout  the  half  of  this  first  month 
of  the  year^  and  has  been  rendered  more  than  or- 
dinarily gloomy  by  the  prevailing  absence  of  sun. 
The  previous  ten  days— t.  e.,  from  the  21st  to  3l6t 
of  December— were  frosty;  and  more  keenly  so  on 
the  28th,  with  8  degrees,  and,  after  much  snow,  on 
the  29th,  with  13  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
before  sunrise,  but  the  atmosphere  was  clearer  and 
more  bright.  Some  occasional  driving  snow  fell 
Bgun  in  the  present  month,  but  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  grass,  till  the  morning  of  the  l6th,  after 
the  lull  of  the  piercing  easterly  wind  of  the  13th 
and  14th.  So  far,  the  frost  has  rarely  exceeded  7 
or  8  degrees  with  us ;  and  therefore  vegetation  may 
be  considered  safe. 

I  propose,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vances oi  analytic  discoveries  (so  far  as  our  best 
tables  will  warrant  the  attempt),  to  give  the  in- 
oiganic  elements  of  one  of  the  most  approved 
garden  vegetables  monthly,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  time  when  it  is  usual  to  sow  or  plant 
the  same.  Thus  I  commence  with  the  garden  bean, 
February  being  the  month  wherein  the  seed  should 
be  sown,  as  early  as  convenient,  in  order  to  fore- 
stall the  approach  of  the  black  aphis,  which  is  al- 
most sure  to  attack  the  tops  and  blossoms  of  late- 
sown  beans.  In  citing  such  analyses,  if  two  or 
more  are  at  hand,  the  mean  average  of  each  tabu- 
lated element  will  be  given,  because  the  calculations 
are  generally  so  discrepant  as  to  throw  considerable 
doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  individual  experiments. 
The  ripe  seeds  of  the  garden  bean,  on  the  authority 
of  Boussingault  and  Dr.  Daubeny,  yield  as  nearly 
as  possible,  of  ashes,  by  combustion,  5*12  per  cent., 
or  in  the  gross  5  j^bs.  in  lOOlbs.  This  ash  was 
found  to  contain  of 

1.  Potash 27*28 

2.  Soda    3*61 

3.  Common  salt . .  • 1*60 

4.  lime    • 23*0 

5.  Magnesia 4*68 

6.  Peroxide  of  iron.  ••••.•  •       3'45 

7.  Silica  3*65 

8.  Sulphuric  acid 2*25 

9.  Phosphoric  acid 12*27 

10.  Carbonic  add . .  • . 14'17 

11.  Chlorine '70 

12.  Carbon  and  sand  7*27 


The  individual  analyses  differ  yery  much,  and  the 
averages  of  four  return  3*93  above  the  100  parts  of 
the  ashes  supposed  to  be  analyzed.  However,  they 
indicate  a  predominance  of  potash,  lime,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  chief  constituents  in  the 
100  parts  of  bean-straw  are,  according  to  Sprengel : 

Potash 5306 

lime 20' 

Magnesia 6'09 

Silica 7*03 

Phosphoric  add 7*24 

Guano,  if  good,  contains  all  these  elements;  and 
so  would  fiurm-yard  manure  blended  with  super- 
phosphate  of  lime  (bones  and  sulphuric  add),  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia :  ammonia,  to  represent  soda 
and  nitrogen,  is  not  indicated.  If,  then,  the  loam 
be  rather  strong,  deep,  and  of  a  hazel  colour,  and 
its  constituents  be  correctly  ascertained,  a  suffi- 
dency  of  potassa  and  silica  will  be  present;  and 
beans  must  prosper,  when  very  moderately  enriched 
as  above,  for  the  quantity  of  ash  from  100  parts  of 
the  seeds  and  haulm  of  each  is  very  limited.  The 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  farm  and  fold 
manure  will  always  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
decomposable  organic  substances  which  they  fur- 
nish  to  the  ground^a  remark  which  claims  uni« 
versal  attention,  but  now  is  too  much  overlooked 
in  consequence  of  our  zeal  for  the  artificial  in- 
organic theory. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THB  KITCHBN  GARDEN. 

If  the  frost  continue,  all  those  directed  in  the 
January  "  Calendai**'  are  yet  required  to  be  early 
attended  to.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  ground 
shall  be  open  and  workable  (for  a  poshy  condition 
is  quite  unavailable).  Long-pod  and  Sandwich  Beans 
should  be  sown  in  rows  three  feet  asunder. 

Peae  also,  of  the  early  kinds,  may  be  sown  in 
like  distant  rows — the  seeds  in  drills  three  inches 
deep,  and  those  which  have  been  raised  under  glass 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground,  being  im- 
mediatdy  protected  by  short  bushy  sticks,  or  spray 
of  the  spruce  fir. 

To  give  the  amateur  some  idea  of  the  discrepant 
results  of  analyses,  peas  (the  seeds),  according  to 
Boussingault,  yield  3.1  per  cent,  of  ash,  100  parts 
of  which  gave : 

Potassa. 35*30 

Soda 2*60 

Lime 10*10 

Magnesia 11*90 

Silica 1*60 

Sulphuric  add 4*70 

Phosphoric  add 30*10 
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According  to  Sprengel : 

Potassa 32*10 

Soda 29*90 

Lime..., ^.., 2*35 

Magnesia 5'5i 

Silica 16*63 

Sulphuric  acid 2ai 

Phosphoric  acid  , 771 

Both  indicate  the  preseaoe  of  alkaline,  and  the 
former  of  much  bone-^phosphate,  acidulated.  Hie 
soil  may  be  a  light  or  sandy  loam,  in  good  heart, 
and  pretty  deep,  manured  in  the  previous  autumn 
with  very  old  "linings"  manure,  miired  with  a 
small  portion  of  common  salt.  Lime  will  be  of 
great  utility  if  the  land  be  deficient  of  chalk,  and 
do  not  hiss  when  strong  spirit  of  salt  is  dropped 
upon  it.  At  all  events,  air-slaked  lime,  ^rinkled 
close  to  and  between  the  rows  of  plants,  will  pro- 
tect them  from  slugs. 

Cabbage  and  ^avoy*.— If,  through  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  young  plants  of  *'  hearting"  ain'iiig' 
cabbage  have  failed,  no  time  should  be  lost  ia  sow- 
ing seed  under  glass,  with  gentle  heat.  But,  on 
.the  other  hand,  if  a  seed  or  nurse-bed  have  bees 
duly  protected  by  coverings  or  frames,  the  plants 
ought  to  be  removed  to.  the  beds  where  thqy  are  to 
remain.  Here  it  will  be  in  place  to  recoafiiend  thai 
all  ground  intended  for  Brauioofi  bo  ti:enched  at 
least  18  or  20  inches  deep,  and  that  a  layer  of  fresh 
long  dung,  wet  with  urine,  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  each  trench,  three  inches  deep  wben  trodden 
down,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  ammoniacal  and 
hydro-carbonie  gases  to  the  loamy  soil  thrown 
upon  the  manure.  This  tribe  of  plants  delights  in 
ammonia ;  and  dung  so  buried  wiU  not  only  de 
velop  gases,  but  be  gradually  converted  to  organic 
humus,  which  will  ultimately  prove  serviceable  to 
celery,  celeriac,  artichokes,  and  asparagus.  Cab^ 
bages  profit  much,  in  calcareousi  loams,,  by  guano ; 
a  few  pounds  of  that  substance  oaii,  Ibarefoi^  be 
incorporated  with  the  upper  soil  of  a  bed.  1  haste 
been  assured  that,  in  some  cottage-gardens»  the 
night-soil,  fresh  from  the  cess-pool,  has  been  poured 
from  the  nozzle  of  a  garden-pot  into  a  hole  bored 
sloping  by  a  strong  dibble  or  crow-bar  toward  Hut 
root  of  each  cabbage,  and  that  a  very  luxuriant 
growth  was  thus  produced.  Asparagus  will  flourisb 
with  such  manure;  but  another  process  will  ia  its 
pi'oper  time  be  described.  Sow  the  seeds  of  cab- 
bage,, savoy,  BruBsela  sprouts,  borecole,  9iid  kale 
at  any  time  after  the  middle  of  February,  w^n.  thp 
ground  is  free  from  frost;,  and  in  working  condi- 
tion. 

Sow  curled  Parsley  for  transplanting,  horn  Car- 
rots, Lettuces,  and  Onions  j  Parsnips,  l^etjis.  Ra- 
dish twice ;  also.  Peas  and  broad  Seqms* 

Plant  Cabbage,  Garlic,  ChUm,  Shtdiot9,  Horse- 


radish, deep  in  rich  native  loam,  free  from 
stones.  It  is  probable  that  guano,  as  abounding 
with  ammonia,  would  suit  this  potent,  odorous 
|4«nt. 

Prepare,  early,  a  rick  and  d.  »  bed  for  the 
Potato^onion,  Select  little  bulbs  of  the  large 
onion^  none  larger  than  a  pigeon^s  egg.  Force 
each  root  downward  nearly  its  whole  length  into 
the  earth,  in  drills  three  in  a  four-feet-wide  bed, 
the  bulbs  nine  inches  apart.  Watch  the  progress, 
which,  with  the  future  treatment,  must  be  noticed 
in  due  time. 

HABDY   VRUIT   QBPAQTB^iMT. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  prune  WalUfivit  trees, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ftiture  progress  of 
the  trees  must  be  provided  for.  Cut,  therefore, 
clean  away  all  shoots  which  are  so  situated  as  to 
fill  the  space  witlx  redundant,  crowding  wood. 
The  habits  of  trees  must  be  studied  and  remem- 
bered, otherwise  they  will  deteriomte  rapidly.  Die- 
budding  in  May  will  be  the  most  important  of  all 
operations.  "In  pruning  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries,  against  walls,  in  espa^'ers,"  says 
Abercrombie,  '*  observe  that,  as  the  same  branches 
oc  bearers  remain  many  years  ih  a  proper  fruitful 
state,  continue  them  trained  close  and  straight  to 
the  wall,  &c.,  not  shortening  their  end^,  but  train- 
ing each  at  full  lengtil  as  far  as  the  limited  space 
admits.  Lay  them  in  from  about  seven  to  twelve 
inches  apart."^  Practice  justifies  these  directions, 
which,  so  far  as  fruit-spurs  are  concerned,  apply  to 
spur  dwarf  standards.  In  them,  however,  the 
leading  shoots  must  be  regulated  by  shortening  at 
some  outer  bud  to  their  limited  height. 

Currant-trees^  excepting  the  bUck  (Ribes  ni- 
grum), must  be  rigidly  spur-pruned»  as  I  have  fre- 
quently urged.  The  London  market-gardens  also 
exhibit  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  this  fertilizing 
mode  of  treatment  At  the  same  time  cut  away  all 
cross-growing  and  straggling  branches. 

Do  the  same  with  the  Gooseberry-bushes,  avoid- 
ing, however,  general  "  spurring,"  and  shortening 
of  the  leading  shoots.  Many  varieties  of  this  tree 
produce,  by  habit,  short  spur  processes,  with  a 
fruitful  bud  at  its  base.  So  far,  each  may  be  cut 
back  to  half-an-inch  above  that  bud,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  advance  of  lateral  shoots.  These  berry* 
bearing  sl^^bs  are  apt  to  becgme  mossy.  To  de« 
stroy  aE  tib^  cryptcrgamous  intrudarib  duat  every 
bush,  after  pruning,  with  poKdeia4UiiM^  or  syringe 
them  with  lime-water  i  then  poia^  !■>  witk  a  fork, 
mellow  horse-droppings,  or  short,  reduced  dung, 
two  or  three  inches  deep^.  angong  tbfi  soil  around 
the  roots* 

Raspb«rries.-'Qiis9x  ftway  all.  IM  fouf  to  six 
strong  canes.    Carefidly  Istk  upiCMoy  wandering 
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suokfir.  Cat  Wk  ^  tke  ^d  of  c^A  fruitful 
cane,  and  Sock  ia  m^ore  ^^mind  thi  roots ;  but 
do  not  dig  the  ground.  The  canes  are  secured 
either  by  simple  ties,  so  as  just  to  connect  the  tips 
of  eaeb ;  or  agmst  a  Hght  tr^s.   I  dislike  stakes. 

VOnmVTQ  D8PARTMSNT. 

Uttlc^  iMied  ho  said*  hoik  oi  fine^pplM  ^ad 
gnptsB  t  hut  hot-bedA  or  pit»  t^vdd  \m  pBepawd 
for  J^fsions^  aad  Cuctifintbers^  Se«d  of  th^  tbrmw 
ought  to  be  sowaixamddiatoljr.  Cuoumbefs  do  9/^ 
xoiiably  io  large  pot«  of  sicl^  %ht  eayth,  placed  i» 
propagation^housesy  or  aven  ia  pio#-8tova«  halted 
by  hot-water  tanks.  Kid$t0n  ifeon^  coqld  tjkus  be 
advaxu^d  in  F^gahvF  succesaipn. 

StraKtbtrry-planis  in  pots  have  eirery  advantage 
in  long  pits,  either  heated  by  linings  or  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  provided  abundance  of  air  can  be 
given. 


B«marJ»  on  the  floral  and  oraataental!  grounds 
can  weU  be  defanred  ta  March,  inaamuch  as  the 
froai  still  continues  to  lock  up  the  ground ;  and  no 
advantage  could  result  from  early  disturbance. 

Our  averages  may  be  cited  as  lowest,  by  night  or 
before  sunrise,  at  26  to  27  deg. ;  by  day,  30  to  33 
deg. ;  late  at  night,  28  deg.  The  gloom  is  persist- 
ent, almost  without  relief.  A  thaw  occurred,  with 
wind  at  south  by  east,  on  the  19th;  but,  the  cur- 
rent varying  to  north-west,  a  black,  bitii^  frost 
took  up  yesterday,  and  continues.  As  the  average 
of  January  is  estimated  at  36  deg.,  and  th^of  Feb- 
ruary at  38  deg.,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  conti- 
nuance of  cold  weather,  sobjsct  to  sdoxk,  scuds  of 
cold  raia,  and  sleet  To  be  wise.,  gardsnen  and 
amateurs  ought  to  be  guided  by  tile  power  oP  mib 
ia  glass  houses.  Spnng  is  on  the  admaace,  and 
certaiii  il  is  that  a.  suahaam  producea  move  positive 
ha«t  al^  that  seasoivthaii  dusisg  the  hottest  penod 
of  summer. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORTr  FOR 

JANUARY. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  aU-eqgrossing  sub* 

ject  of  discussion  and  deep  consideration  amongst 

the  agricultural  body,  during  the  whole  of  the  month, 

has  been  the  alarming  depreciation  in  the  value  of 

their  produce.     At  one  period  it  was  thought  that, 

omng  to  the  navigation  up  the  Baltic  being  closed, 

the  importations  of  foreign  gndn  and  flour  would 

materiiUly  fall  ofi^  and  that  an  advance  would  take 

place  in  ^e  quotations  of  grain,  thereby  allaying  to 

some  extent  the  fears  entertained  of  very  loiy  prices 

during  the  winter.    The  operations  of  free  trade 

have,  however,  complexly  falsified  this  opinion. 

Ilie  poosifaity  of.  Pnmce  and  Belgium,  i^e  advan- 

lagee.  derived  ftmn.  steam  communicaiion,  and  the 

abnndaBfr  supplies  of  wheat  produced  in  those 

countries  last  year,  have  had  a  most  depressing 

effect  i^poa  our  markets.    The  com  trade  generally 

has  assumed  new  phases.    The  continental  miliars, 

instead  of  conaigning  their  produce,  in  the  opcUnary 

course  of  things,  to  respectable  factors,  have  made 

their  appeanuure  in  the  metropolis  in  proprid  per- 

sond,  and  gone  the  tour  of  most  of  the  large  bakers' 

shops,  accooqiBiiieAb}^  iatDgpretprs-;  thus  hawking 

.their  flour  for  wde  ^t  p0ce»fom  I's.  to  2s.  per  sack 

Uad#]?  those  a|  wlneh  it  could  be  obtf^ned  in  the 

open  market.    In  this  way  fipom  8,000  to  la^QOO 

a^Msks-  have  been  dit^osed  of.    Ueae,  thep,  iq  one  of 

ti»e.  leading  caqep^  why  the  v^^iie  of  w:heat  blM  not 

i^^>iy>ved,  and  ij^  state  of  thi||g^has  rendered  i|i  $ 


matter  of  no  little  difficulty  for  the  English  speculator 
to  know  when  and  ate  wluit  price  it  is  safe  to  make 
investments  in  any  aitide,  particulariy  in  wheal,  the 
¥ahie  of  which  is  heki  to  be  very  uncertain  for  the 
whole  of  the  present  year.  The  consumption  of 
bread  in  this  country  is  extremely  large;  yet  the 
foreign  importations— chiefly  in  a  state,  be  it  ob- 
served, for  immediate  use— have  oonlioued  on  so 
extensive  ascale,  and  such  is  theanaiety  manifestsd 
to  realise,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  extreme  dif-< 
fi^ulty  to  effect  sales  of  home^grown>  pK)dttce  at  any 
price.  As  the  produisecs  appear  to  have  made  up^ 
their  minds  to  realize  at  almost  an^i  saerifiee,  and  as 
the'Suppliesof  English  grain  on  hand  are  seasonably 
large,  the  prospect  before  ue  is  a  veiy  unftMrourable 
one.  Even  the  abundance  of  money  in  the  coibps-of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  hands  of  priintta 
bankers,  has  failed  to  have  its  wonted  eflbct  upon 
the  com  trade.  Fortunately,  the  provincial  bankers 
have  basn  in  a  position  to  make  advanees  upon 
faraung  prodnoe,  or  not  a  few  of  our  farmers  must 
have  "  gone  to  the  wair'  long-  ago>  Notwithstand** 
ing  the  distmst  which  prevails  as  ragards  the  fiiture, 
larigs  ordara  have^  we  find>  been  forwarded' to  the 
various  oontinenlal  port%  at  certain  ]imifis>  fbr  8[H9Bg 
delivery.  Much  anxiety  has  been  of  late  manifested 
to  ascertain  tibe  quantities  of  feraigo-  and  colonial 
produce  on  hand  in  private  wasehouses<  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Ia  the  absence  of  statistical  de- 
tails ftumiahed  by  the  govennment,  much  difficulty 
has  presented  itself  in  asriwng  at  a»  aeourate  and* 
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satisfactory  couclusion  on  this  vitally-important 
point.  The  annexed  statement  has  been  handed  to 
us,  which,  we  are  informed,  represents  the  supplies 
now  on  hand : — 

Wheat   250,000  quarters. 

Barley    110,000      „ 

Oats 70,000      „ 


Rye    

Beans    

Peas    

Indian  com  .... 
Flour  and  meal. . 


8,000      „ 

12,800      „ 

13,500      „ 

620,000       „ 

200,000  cwts. 


The  actual  consumption  of  Indian  com  last  year 
was  not  less  than  1,997,700  qrs.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
38,417  qrs.  weekly. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  severe  in  nearly  all  parts  of  England. 
The  cold  was,  on  some  days,  from  12  to  15  degrees 
below  freezing.  Fortunately,  the  winter  wheats  in 
the  north  were  well  protected  by  a  somewhat  deep 
fall  of  snow,  but  the  fall  in  the  south  was  compara* 
tively  trifling.  The  retum  of  mild  weather  has 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  wheats,  yet 
farm  labours  have  made  but  little  progress,  as  the 
flail  and  thrashing-machine  have  been  in  constant 
requisition. 

The  early  lambing  season,  arising  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  attended  with 
some  rather  heavy  losses,  especially  in  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire.  Owing  to  the  immense  supplies 
of  country-killed  meat  forwarded  to  the  metropolis, 
the  cattle  trade  in  Smitbfield  has  been  in  a  very  de- 
pressed state,  and  prices  have  tended  downwards. 
The  quantities  of  stock  at  this  time  in  our  principal 
grazing  districts  are  extensive.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  in  Holland  has  prevented  the  shipment  of 
large  supplies  of  stock  to  England ;  but  we  under- 
stand that,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  frosty  very 
large  exports  will  be  made  to  this  country.  The 
trade  with  Spain  has  been  re-opened. 

Potatoes,  notwithstanding  the  statements  put  forth 
some  months  ago  that  a  large  portion  had  been  lost, 
are  still  very  plentiful.  Since  our  last  the  imports 
from  abroad  have  fallen  off  to  some  extent,  and 
higher  prices  have  consequently  been  realized  for 
most  descriptions.  The  average  weekly  importa- 
tions last  year  from  abroad  were  1,150  tons. 

Depastured  and  stall-fed  stock  has  Cured  tolerably 
well,  as  the  supplies  of  dry  food  have  proved  exten- 
sive. Very  few  complaints  of  the  epidemic  have 
reached  us. 

The  hay  and  straw  markets  have  continued  very 
inactive,  at  low  prices. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  com  trade  has  ruled 
heavy,  but  the  fall  in  the  quotations  has  not  been 
equal  to  that  at  Mark  Lane. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE   TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  low  prices  of  all  agricultural  produce  have 
been  productive  of  numerous  speculative  tbeoriei 
as  respects  the  future.     Although  they  are  mere 
speculations,  it  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  some  of 
them.    In  the  first  place  we  are  told,  that  if  tke 
graziers  desire  to  increase  thai  returns,  an  increased 
consumption  of  oil-cake  is  necessary ;  and  in  the 
next,  that  early  maturity  has  invariably  paid  the 
best.    We  ourselves  have  long  entertained  other 
views  than  these,  as  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
more  money  has  been  realized  by  what  we  may 
term  the  old-fiuhioned  feeders,  than  by  many  that 
we  could  name.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  absolately 
ridiculous  to  tell  the  owners  of  stodL  that  they  ought 
to  use  additional  supplies  of  artificial  food,  when 
the  means  by  which  l^ey  were  once  enabled  to  pur- 
chase them  have  been  wrested  out  of  thnr  handi 
by  free  trade.  The  admission  of  oil-cake  at  reduced 
duties  was,  we  know,  looked  upon  as  a  great  boon; 
and  the  speculators  in  the  article  felt  pretty  certain 
of  realizmg  large  profits.  Of  late,  however,  scarcely 
any  business  has  been  done  in  it;   and  the  quoti- 
tions  are  now  quite  £4  per  1^000  less  than  they  were 
twelve  months  since  1     The  value  of  linseed  has 
equally  suflfered ;  and  to  show  its  disuse  we  may 
observe,  that  the  falling  oflTm  the  hnportationslist 
year  were  little  short  of  400,000.     So  much  for 
free  trade  improving  the  position  of  some  of  its 
most  sanguine  supporters !    Prospectively,  the  cat- 
tie  trade,  if  due  caution  be  ezerdsed,  is  not  sur- 
rounded with  the  many  difliculties  with  which  we 
have  known  it  formerly  to  be  beset  at  this  particu- 
lar period  of  the  year ;   not  that  we  mean  to  assert 
that  the  graziers'  prospects  are  improving,  but  the 
dealers  are  unquestionably  in  a  better  position  to 
calculate  what  theu:  profits  may  be  from  their  forth- 
coming purchases  in  the  large  fairs. 

The  trade  in  Smithfidd  has  ruled  exceedingly 
inactive;  and  prices,  though  low,  have  had  a  d0wn« 
ward  tendency.  The  annexed  supplies  have  been 
on  oflfer  :— 

Beasto   15,553  Head. 

Cows 442 

Sheep   95,560 

Calves 1,014 

Pigs 1,783 

COBBBSPONDINO    PBBIOD8. 

Jan.  1847.    Jan.  1848.  Jan.  IW9. 

Beasto 14,893    ..     15,689    ••  ^^fi^ 

Cows 420    ..          480    ..  ^ 

Sheep 94,680    ..     91,880    ..  93,lW 

Calves 842    ..          770    ..  8^3 

Pigs    2,250    .j^  2,436     ..  I|l«* 
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The  image  pricet  haveinled  thus  :— 
Per  8lbi.>  to  sink  the  ofials. 

8.   d.      8.  d. 

Beeffrom 2  10  to  4  0 

Mutton  ..    2  10  to  4  2 

Vetl    3    0  to  4  0 

Pork 3     4  to  4  2 

C09RBSP0NDIN0  PERIODS. 

Jao„   1847.    Jan.,  1848.     Jan.,  1849. 


8.  d. 


d.    8.  d.    8.  d.    8.  d.  8.    d. 


Beef  from  2  8to4  6 

Mutton..  3  8to5  2 

Veal....  4  Oto5  0 

Pork....  3  8to5  0 


3  4to5 

0 

3  8to5 

4 

4  4to5 

6 

3  8to5 

2 

3  0to4     0 

3  8to4  10 

3  6to4     8 

3  4to4     8 


The  bnUock  supplies  have  come   to  hand   as 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c 5,300 

Northern  districte    3,250 

Other  parte  of  England 3,350 

Scotland    450 

Ireland 170 

Hie  imports  from  abroad  into  London  have  been 
eoofioed  to  the  annexed  totals :— 

Head. 

Beasto 687 

Sheep 2,161 

Calves 372 


Total  8>220 

Corresponding  month  in  1849  • .   4,495 
Same  month  in  1848 5,485 

At  the  outporte,  the  arrivals  have  been  very  small. 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  ruled  heavy,  at 

drooping  prices,  owing  to  the  unusually  large  sup- 

pheaof  meat  forwarded  from  various  parts  of  the 

coiuilry.  4- 

NORTH  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

In  taking  a  retroq>ectire  view  of  the  past  weeks  rinoe 
Mr  lift  repmrt  was  penned,  although  three  taSL  weeks  of 
the  oU  year  were  then  unexpired,  a  oontinnance  of  the 
SUM  nnsettled  weather  we  notified  at  that  period  con. 
tinaed  with  slight  variations  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  field 
kbmir  of  all  descriptions,  which  at  the  dose  of  Novem- 
ber was  In  a  forward  state,  was,  daring  the  following 
BOBth,  quite  impractioable,  from  the  damp  state  of  aU 
except  soils  of  the  very  driest  description.    Willingly  we 
woald  thns  take  a  final  leave  of  1849,  bat  alas  I  *'  sooner 
asid  than  done" — ^the  ke-way  made  in  the  reckonings  of 
the  great  agriealtarBl  Ark  wUl  reqaire  very  saperior  nan- 
tieal  skin  to  bring  her  to  windward,  and  set  her  once 
Boce  on  a  proper  course.    With  other  '*  high  fkrmers," 
— aMioQgh  we  csnnot  follow  all  their  nostmms,  we  most 
St  least  follow  In  the  wake  at  present — *'  our  hope  mast 
be  m  tiie  fvtiire."    The  first  three  weeks  in  the  year 
were  fnatf,  and  from  the  12th  ap  to  the  22nd  a  very 
consldenble  quantity  of  snow  Ml,  and  on  exposed  sitoa- 
tlona,  was  drilled  by  the  wind  into  great  masses ;  many 


of  onr  roads,  poblic  and  private,  were  completely  blocked 
np  for  several  days.    On  the  evenhig  of  the  22ad  a  rapid 
thaw  set  in,  and  for  the  last  two  days  all  low  grounds  are 
much  flooded  by  the  rapid  melting  of  snow.    The  young 
wheat  plant  has  got  a  complete  check,  but  we  do  not  an. 
ticipate  any  serious  injury ;  yet  at  present  the  blade  is 
completely  fallen  and  withered.     Our  markets  continne 
to  recede  for  farm  produce  of  every  description :  best 
saAiples  of  red  wheats  are  fetching  firom  33s.  to  368.  per 
qr. ;  barley  about  20s.  for  best  runs,  and  oats  obtainable 
at  fid.  to  7d.  per  stone  of  141bs.    Best  beef  and  mutton 
have  never  realized  to  the  grazier  more  than  4^d.  to  5d. 
per  lb.,  and  looking  at  the  supplies  and  depressed  sUte 
of  the  market,  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  only  have  the 
manure  heap  with  "  ammonia"  instead  of  money ;  and 
how  our  free-trade  customers  and  landlords  are  to  be 
met  in  cash  payments  by  such  inconvertible  commodi- 
ties is  a  problem  which  will  soon  solve  itself.     Many 
farms  in  this  county  have  been  in  the  market,  the  com- 
petition for  which  has  not  been  keen,  yet  part  have  found 
takers  at  or  nearly  the  former  terms.    We  can  only  at- 
tribute such  arrangements  to  the  high  speculative  charac- 
ter of  our  farming  brethren,  whose  hope  must,  like  gen- 
tlemen bom  in  higher  latitudes,  *<  be  in  the  future ;"  for 
oertainlv  present  appearances  indicate  a  very  miserable 
return  for  toll  and  expenditure  for  tillage.    A  great 
complaint  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with  about  potato 
failure;  certain  it  is  that  few  seem  likely  to  keep  in 
store  soitoble  for  plantmg,  and  very  probably  a  small 
breadtii  wiU  be  seeded  tiie  ensuing  season.    Thrashing 
Iws  been  very  liberally  prevalent  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  the  grain  has  been  quite  as  generally  consigned  to 
the  consumer ;  hence  the  glutted  state  of  the  market : 
the  yield  seems  about  an  average.    CatUe  and  sheep  have 
done  well  so  far  on  turnips,  although  there  are  still  com- 
plaints of  epidemic  disease  in  certein  localities.     Such 
visitations  every  grazier  is  liable  to,  but  to  labour  and 
feed  season  after  season,  and  find  at  the  summing  up  all 
is  done  for  nothing,  will  work  a  certain  cure.    May^be 
the  merchant  may  find  out  too  late  the  farmer  wom  his 
friend.— Jan,  25. 


DURHAM. 
Up  to  Christmas  the  weather  was  favourable  for  out- 
door farming  operation,  when  frost  set  in  and  continued 
until  the  13th  inst. ;  snow  succeeded,  and  we  have  now 
a  very  heavy  and  regular  cover,  which  is  highly  bene- 
ficial in  protecting  the  turnips,  young  wheat,  and  clover 
from  the  frost.    The  farmers  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  carting  out  manure,  &c. ;  the  thrashing- mill  is  in  fuU 
operation ;  farm  stock  requires  great  attention,  and  the 
consumption  of  provender  is  considerable.    Wheat  and 
other  grain  come  freely  to  market,  and  out  of  condi. 
tion,  and  to  eflTect  sales  ruinous  prices  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to.  The  position  of  our  farmers  is  dwly  becoming 
more  deplorable ;  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their 
property  still  continues ;  and  though  prices  have  been 
reduced  to  a  point  quite  inadequate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production,  foreign  produce  poura  into  this  country,  and 
the  British  farmer  is  completely  beaten  out  of  his  own 
market.    The  poor  tillage  land  is  not  worth  a  shilling, 
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and  will  cetie  to  %e  MhitvM,  tftd  ft  to  ^ift  Iwj^Oiilllg 

E  p«tt;f  cnrffng  up  liiigb  ftVtoiHK  anAlMr  f  reit  piroiflte : 
we  iWnk  their  «IMnnflMlfe  Me  ^Miiy  tscORedt,  wid  their 
l^reachf  ng  it  caltmlalvd  to  wMiMd  kiilBtti^,  nd  ^peiiMp« 
Boim  teiYMits  «%»>  lilcc  ^licnirtl^iM^  li«n>o  «a  fcapw^^t 
knowledge  Of  «li<lr  busiMii.  They  MH  us  we  «■«  to 
ftnnKi  liij|lier  nd  ^iwi^  protter  eraps.  Jt  d<Mi  mA  wU<iw 
tiuit  crops  ef^  fnoKMed  'vy  inviii^  wAd  lb  a  b^jii  ^ste  w 
cuHivstkiti  vod  ewpeftor  VMtiiii|^sNRit  >  hi  n  wet  mmmi 
A«  crop  is  ▼eryprecariMB  and  vnoerMnt  it  isflift- 
i;«roiifl  to  fbree  lilie  land  too  Madb,  nr  to  iicveMe'tiie 
fertility  of 'the  se4l  to  thHt  wj|we  w  %o  TMidR  the  <^op 
of  little  TBlne;  the  crop  heeonea  lodged,  t^lover  ia 
imotlieTed,  mid  the  eoU  heooawB  inn  worae conditlMi 
for "ftitOTe  eropa.  HenMie %eit IwniA' who prodWBes the 
greatest  qaantity  offBod  at  fhetMstespenae.  Mr.t^aiH, 
of  Anchitesa,  the  h%h  'fMrmer,  gro«i«  65  aereal^f  potatoes 
every  year  on  hia  anall  Ann  of  2M  aoiM :  they  are  a 
Tery  precarioiiB  evopi  «nd  he  had  hetteriHft  he  ton  •«&* 


goine  with  regapd  to  hb  praitiL  theyeatit  part  of 
his  farm  is  maamad  on  a  four  coune  ahift;  on  another 
part  of  the  fanO)  consisting  of  40  acres,  he  growa  pota- 
toes every  year.  This  seems  strange  manageaMnt ;  for 
we  ware  vLvm^s  led  to  suppose  that  the  graad  aeoret  in 
farming  was  to  Taty  your  crops  aa  much  aa  |Mlftsible. 
There  is  Mr.  Mechi^f  London,  the  great  agrionltttrist  in 
Essex,  who  liaa  taken  a  great  antipathy  to  the  growth  of 
turnips,  and  a  great  predilection  for  feeding  piga.  Of 
the  ^et.  Mr.  Hoxtable,  we  have  not  seen  hia  pamphlet, 
but  he  fftated  he  had  been  loshig  lots  of  money.  Mr. 
Davis  h  partial  to  travellthg ;  he  haa  taken  a  tour  in 
Norfolk ;  he  atates  the  graaiera  there  buy  animala  nt 
jf  16  each,  and  foed  them  on  roota  for  six  montlia,  and 
sell  them  to  the  London  market  at  ;^d.  Now  we 
really  think  the  Norfolk  fhroHM  fatve  no  ground  for 
complaint  if  this  is  a  fact.  Mr.  Daviea  and  Mr.  ^etAif 
seem  to  differ  widely  as  regarAi  4he  "vakie  of  roots,  but 
probiUy  Ur.  M.  nwy  be  pr^ndioed  in  this  ena.  We 
recomiNad  Mr.  M.  to  atlek  to  the  iftio)^. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


AYLESBURY  CATTLE  FAIR  (Jan.  25)  vat  the  laigest 
that  has  been  aeau  here  for  many  yean,  both  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  exhibited,  and  the  nniiibet  of  dtaleia  who  atten- 
ded, mtiiy  of  Mie  latter  contog  frstt  Bifmrnghani.  Vheie  wns 
a  tef^eaapply  of  prime  hit  htifwa,  which  mat  a  nady  aak  at 
frooi  3«.  to  39.  6d.  per  stone^and  a  good  cleannce  was  effected. 
Calvinff  heifers  were  also  in  ahundanee,  but  the  trade  in  that 
kind  of  atock  wis  dull,  and  many  Temained  oatold  at  the  ^lose 
Ofthefhir.  Good  aiilch  eowi  wove  a  good  supffy,  and  a  good 
bustncM  wss  done  in  them  at  from  £15  to  £18  each.  Several 
fkt  buUs  were  in  the  fair,  and  were  sold  at  good  prices;  one  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Hurtt,  of  Haidtridt,  near  Aylesbuiy,  adW  for 
£20.  There  Wtt  a  good  Dnad>er  of  oxen  at  the  fitir.vhich 
aold  at  lomuoemtiog  prices.  Tvelve  fine  Hexefordi  belonging 
to  Mr.  Peter  Hughci,  of  Watton  Hill,  near  Aylesbury,  sold  at 
prices  averaging  £22  each.  Tlieie  was  a  plentrftil  anpi^  Of 
aheep,  mostly  fat  wethers,  whieh  ame  aHaold  at  from  Ss.  lOd. 
to  4a.  per  stMM.  For  hoisaap  the  fap^y  of  which  was  good, 
the  trade  was  dull.  There  were  some  elcdlent  cart  horses, 
one,  a  splendid  animal,  fetching  £50 ;  othera  accdrdhsg  to 
quality,  but  not  much  busineas  done.  Pigs  were  in  good  anp- 
ply,  and  a  good  trade  waa  done,  almoat  the  whole  at  market 
changing:  hands,  at  priceft  varyiig  ftom  10s.  to  £1  each  for 
atorea;  othera  according  to  quality. 

BANBURY  f'AIR.— The  Jaigeat  hone  fair  for  aone  years 
eommeneed  on  Monday,  it  Banbury.  Hnndieds  of  horses 
changed  hands.  Good  horses  fetehed  IMr  prices.  The'town 
has  been  Ml  of  huycra  andadleia,  Itaaara  and  atlMi. 

BANWELL  PAIR.— Tliefe  waa,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
aopply  of  atock  than  waa  eaptetad.  The  attendance  of  deaitts 
waa  Tcry  kri^  bat  the  prieea  nuaiaed  amch  the  aame  aa 
thoac  in  Bristol  market  for  the  UMt  fortnight.  Good  beef  was 
worth  .'^Os.  per  cwt.,  but  it  must  have  been  a  superior  animal  to 
fetch  that  sum. 

BERWICK  PORTKIGHTLY  CATITJE  WARKET, 
Jan.  21.~The  ahow  of  eattle  and  lAieep  was  much  larger  than 
oar  pievioaa  madcet.  Sle  mnriher  nhown  ^Rreie,  fat  eaate,  ^ ; 
lean,  40;  oowa,  10.;  ahcapp  387 ;  «nd  pi^a,  9.  The  following 
are  the  piincipal  loU  of  fat :— Mr.  Clay,  Wiufield,  6  good 
steers ;  Mr.  Ceckbum,  Harelaw,  4  tteera ;  Mr.  Middletou, 
Ayton  CoeMaw.  8  haifiwa;  Mr.  Oiay»  Keieheeteia.  7  atem; 
Mr.  Oraw,  Lava.  4  good  hyloea,  which  aoM  at  5a.  Qd.  per  st. ; 
and  3  heifers  from  Drew,  £ast  Lothian,  were  considered  the 
best  in  the  market.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kerchestera,  had  a  fine  lot  of 
Southdown  and  half-bred  ahee^,  whiOh  aold  at3;29e.  M..per 


head.  The  prioea  were'-beer,  ttom  Sa.  8d.  to  9i.  Hd.  per  at. ; 
lean  cattle, ^ftmn  £5  to  £7  7a.  each;  eowa,  from  £5  to  £12 
each;  mntton,  from  4^.  to  5|d.^r  Ibw;  and  f4ga»  from  Ss. 
6d.  to  48.  6d.  ^r  at.  Upon  the  whole  it  waa  a  dull  market, 
although  there  were  a  good  many  boyera  from  the  aouth,  yet 
they  could  not  purchase  the  fat  to  repay  theili  for  aendiug 
aouth. 

GRAMfOUKD  FAIR  waa  rather  amaUer  than  on  fonner 
occasions,  in  consequence  of  (he  rain.  There  waa  a  pretty  good 
aaMMitit  ofhasiaeaa  dona.  Fit  ahee^  fctehad  about  6d.  per  lb., 
good  beef  44s.  to  47a.  per  cwt.  Plough  oxen  very  few«  and 
wareely  any  tries. 

m/>UOESTER  IfONTHLY  HARKBT  (Holiday)  waa 
hat  (hinly  aiiH)lied.    In  fat  half  fheie  weee  aery  few  beaaU  of 

prime  quality ;  the  best  fetched  5^.  per  lb.«  inferior  4^d.  to 
5d.  In  mutton,  6d.  per  lb.  was  obtained  for  nice  small  wethers, 
larger  ones  and  ewea«  6d.  to  ^^  at  which  pricea  a  good  clear- 
ance waa  made. 

L0CHMAB8K  YCfKK  MKItKET,  f aft.  tft.— There  were 
244  caicaases,  3,201  «tonea«  aold.  In  conaequence  of  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  bacon  in  Newcastle,  the  pvioe  of  porit  iceeded  a 
a  liCOe.  Oanaaata  of  luofewta  waighu  vedliiy  brought  4a. 
8d.  par  otaM^  mA  ive  beavlar  wfighta  4a.  «d.  waa  aboat  the 
selUng  price.  Mr.  Steel,  of  Annan,  bought  upwards  of  100 
swine,  and  obtained  the  premium  aa  largeat  buyer.  The  pre- 
minra  of  ihe'hrrgest  artier  wia  gained  by  Vr.  JardhMp  Laeh- 
rigbnd,  who  letiirMd  flto.  4Dithe  naiket  fnadak 

MELTOK  FAnt»  Monday  and  Tticaday  last.— The  ahow 
of  hoiaea  oa  Hooday  w»  vary  United.  Soaaeatoot  oaefel 
onaa  ware  ahowa,  hot  litUe  or  no  boaineaa  waa  done.  On 
Tueaday  the  beast  and  sheep  fair  waa  on  a  krger  acale.  Iliere 
waa  a  Urge  ihow  of  both,  hot  boyera  were  tery  wary,  and  eon- 
aeqwMtly  bat  Utile  hoainn  wai  doM. 

NEWARK  WRTIfWOHT  M ARMT.— "Biire  waa  a  tery 
liberal  ahow  of  itoeh.  WhMi  waa  of  good  qiaaKty.  If  any  aaiea 
woseeOietad,  and  {MMea  ware  briak.  There  were  310 akacp 
and  72  beasts  jienned. 

PBTfiRBOROUOH  J^AT  STOCK  MARKET  waa  waU 
supplied  with  cattle  and  aheep  on  Wednaaday,  when  aereral 
were  sold,  but  upon  the  Whole  It  could  not  be  taid  to  hate  been 
a  brisik  market. 

'WORCWnSfR  VA'fR»  Monday.— ^Rie  dMendaBee  waa  «x- 
oNdiagfy  laiga^  and  «an  ^r«  a  goad^alMr  Mh  af  baaf  ofld 
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mutton.  Btnenen  obtained  a  slight  adTanoe  on  our  lata  fair, 
but  cowa  ard  calvea  were  somewhat  lower  in  prices ;  the  quo- 
tations were  at  from  5d.  to  6d.,  and  all  that  was  prime  ob- 
Uincd  purchasers.  Mutton  fetched  from  SJd.  to  6d.»  and  but 
few  sheep  went  back  unsold.  B6ik»  8a.  to  Ss.  6d.  jfer-Kdra. 
Of  horses  but  few  were  shown^  and  the  transactions  were  con- 
seqoeatty  fiiutad. 


A  correspondent  from  Thurlow  inquires  where  or  of 
whom  he  can  purchase  twenty  dozen  wattled  hurdles » 
the  same  as  is  used  in  folding  sheep  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land.   

Alcnant-farmet-  of  West  Suffolk  inquires,  what  quality 
of  land  is  best  adapted  for  lucerne.  Which  is  the  beic 
way  of  sowing  it,  broadcast  or  drilled  ?  How  much 
wmd  per  asre,  tmd  when  to  tow  it  ?  And  if  with  Another 
H)F»p  (that  is,  with  barley,  oat,  or  atraw  crop)  ? 


JlGRICULTUaAL    QUERIES. 

SiR,-^^shdl  $m\  dMMb  «bl%«l  If  any  vf  your  name* 
rous  suhseriberi  w3l  inform  me,  tlireagh  the  medium  xX 
yoor  eotemns,  the  otutt  wM^h  afieots  Mumps  with  the 
"  Frngar  and  Toe"  diseaee. 

Jm  a  field  of  10  acres,  six  In  ewedes  and  mangold 
wurtzd  and  four  uk  Dale's  h»bride  And  winte  stone  tur- 
ntpt,  the  former  ave  an  ezoellent  cnip»  eound  and  good, 
bat  the  latter  were  not  only  affectad  with  the  before- 
named  disease,  bnt  the  crop  destroyed  before  September. 
Up  to  the  end  of  July  they  looked  exceedingly  prosperous, 
bebg  well  set  out  with  the  hoe  in  drills  20  Inches  apart 
on  the  iisit  snffiice,  manured  with  farm -yard  dung, 
ploughed  down  hi  Deeember  and  ilaaoary,  abd  drilled 
mwtthboiie-ifhrttaiidgaMiio.  The  soil  is  light  on  the 
graawaeke,  and  htts  mit  terae  taflnips  tat  40  years,  ex- 
cept onee»  and  tiiat  three  yvirs  ago;  sinoe  then  it  has 
prodneed  a  crop  of  oats  and  clover. 

A.YDUKO  Farmba. 


Sir,— In  fhe  pneeent  tHnee  it  becomes  etery  one  hay- 
ing any  4hrmllig  ^wrSQits,  eithar  as  a  boalnesB  or  a  pas- 
tsna,  taasake  «ha  moat  of  vrerytbing,  and  also  not  to 
wait  for  the  actnal  expnrimeot,  if  he  can  be  satisfied  by 
inquiry.  The  qaestiata  I  seek  to  have  aohed  is  this, 
Tiz.,  Which  is  the  moit  profttable, procedure,  to  sell  off 
your  last  year's  lambs  (called  ia  this  part  *'  bogs  ")  in 
April,  or  just  at  the  tin^e  the  turnips  are  finished,  or  to 
keep  them  on  all  the  summer  and  turnip  them  a  second 
winter  t  I  may  here  state  that  the  lambs  are  kept  on 
slicejlawedes,  4  ox.  of  oileake,  and  half  a  pint  of  barley 
daily.  A  Subscriber. 


A  correspondent  asks — **  Ts  charcoal-dust  a  good 
manitre  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of  soil  is  it  applicable  to  ; 
and  what  is  its  coat  or  market  yalae  ?" 


A  fe'9irmer  writes  as  t^ows: — "  At  a  meeting  of 
tile  LMidob  FafUMfk'  Ctnb  Mr.  Meebi  affirmed  that  *  he 
who  has  a  bng4wa  a  treasure.'  Now,  having  anyaelf  a 
fen  farm,  with  a  depth  of  peat  varying  from  10  to  lb 
fntf  I  wish  to  be  informed  through  the  medium  of 
yovrvalnahle  paper  the  cheapest,  best,  and  mo«t  expe- 
ditioBs  asctlwd  of  aharriag  tfaat  paat  {  and  alio  the  b«t 
puraose  that  a  farmer  ean.p«t  it  to— whether  %b  a  deo- 
dorizer in  his  farm -yard,  or  the  most  suitable  crop  that 
be  can  apply  it  tots  ^  manure." 


A  correspondent  Ir  quires  **  the  best  mode  of  mixing 
salt  and  lime  \  Wfaefherthe  limeshotild  be  slacked  before 
it  is  mixed  with  the  salt,  or  not ;  does  it  require  turning 
befoeeitis^tfor  oke;  how  long  it  is  iiefore  ft  Is  fit  for 
use;  and  what  is  its  a|\pearanoe  whan4t  is-IU  ft>r  uset*' 


A  Gjrre»pon6ent  asks :  '*  Which  is  the  best  system 
of  giving  carrots  to  cart-horses,  either  whole  or  eitt, 
with  or  without  chaff,  the  quantity  par  day,  and  the 
weight  of  carrots  that  is  considered  an  equivalent  for  a 
bibhel  of  oaU  ?" 


ANSWERS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

FINGERS  AND  TOES  IN  TURNIPS. 

We  have  received  the  following  answer  to  •'  A  Young 
Fanber''  from  a  most  trurtworthy  correspondent : — 

'*  The  disease  of  fingers  and  toes  in  lumips  is  prevalent 
in  a  certain  district  in  this  neighbourhood ;  it  is  on  the 
ontoit>pping  ridge  of  the  lower  green  ssnd  (Woburn 
sand).  I  have  tdcen  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
I  find,  on  analyzing  the  soil,  an  almost  total  absence  of 
lime.  The  disease  has  been  prevented  by  a  dressing  of 
the  serapings  of  roads  made  with  limestone,  or  caU 
carious  gravel,  which  oontains  about  50  per  cent,  of  lime. 
Lime  in  any  form  would  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
disease  varies  with  certain  seasons. 

*'  A  Small  Farmer. 

"  Berkikire,  Jnn.  2,  1850." 


THE  VEST  MOna  OP  MIXING  8 ALT  AND  LfMR. 

**  Soda  made  accordmg  to  the  plan  of  J.  Benet, 
Esq  ,  M,P.  for  Wiltshire,  I  have  fbund  a  good  applica- 
tion to  land  at  the  proper  time.  Lay  three  inches  of 
unslaked  lime,  ten  feet  long  and  six  wide,  as  a  bed,  and 
then  spread  one  inch  thick  of  common  salt.  Reprat 
these  layers  till  a  bed  two  feet  high  is  formed.  If  the 
mixture  is  made  in  summer,  when  it  is  dry,  it  may  be  in 
the  open  air;  at  other  times,  ui^der  cover.  After  tm 
days,  turn  it  over,  and  repeat  the  turnings  five  or  six 
times,  at  Intervals  of  seven  days ;  spread  from  a  cart 
about  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  covering  the  horse  with  a 
sheet  or  cloth,  to  prevent  burning  the  hair  off.  It 
shoold  be  ploughed  in  before  wheat-sowing." — HilU 
yard's  Practical  Farming, 


LIME   AND   SALT. 

Sir, — The  direction  given  in  your  last  Tor  mixing 
these  articles  is  imperfect.  When  thus  heaped  together 
dry,  they  do  not  act  upon  each  other,  and  might  just  as 
well  be  stnwed  separately.  They  should  be  made  damp 
—not  pasty,  but  heavy,  cmnibly,  and  free  from  dost 
Hike  a  mellow  arable  soil),  and  intimately  mixed,  not 
hft  in  layers. 

Tbry  may  be  laid  down  according  to  Mr.  HiUyard's 
direction,  but  watering  each  layer  of  salt  as  it  is  put  on, 
and  mixing  all  Intimately  together,  the  next  day  sprink- 
ling in  more  water,  if  necessary,  till  there  is  no  dust  to 
fly,  but  taking  care  not  to  add  too  much,  so  as  to  leak 
away  the  salt.  It  should  be  kept  damp,  turned  over 
frequently,  and  the  longer  it  remains  (in  reason)  the 
better  ;  three  weeks  will  do,  but  not  so  well  as  three 
months.  J.  Pridraux. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barombtbr. 

Thbrmombtbr. 

Wind  and  Statb. 

Atmobphbrb. 

Day. 

8-9  a  m|  10  p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

10  p.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.  m. 

1 

2  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

Wbath. 

Dec.22 

in.  cU. 

30.47 

in.  cts. 
30.50 

30 

33 

33 

N.  East 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

diy 

23 

30.50  1  30.50 

29 

35 

30 

Easterly,  N.W. 

S.W.,W.byN. 

airy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

diy 
dnxzle 

24 

30.38  !  30.40 

27 

38 

3a 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

25 
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30.40 

29 

34 

33 

S.W.,  Northly. 
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cloudy 
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26 

30.13 

29.8O 

32 

38 

38 

W.  by  North 
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cloudy 

fog       Icloudy 

small  rain 

27 

29  50 

29.45 

'    37 

40 

32 

X.  by  West 
N.W..  N. 
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fine 

sun       fine 

dry 

28 

29.28 

29.55 

24 

28 

22 

strong 

fine 

sun 

fine 

snow 

29;  29.54 

29.64 

19 

33 

31 

N.  Westerly 
N.,N.byEa8t 

lively 
gentle 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

dry 

30  29.94 

30.20 

30 

35 

32 
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sun 

cloudy 

snow 

31   30.30 

30.32 

28 

35 

30 

Various 
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sun 

cloudy 

dry 

Jan.    1   30.28 

30.23 

27 

35 

30 

W.  by  North 
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cloudy 

dnr 

2'  30.20 
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30 

33 

32 

West 
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jdoudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

3 

30.19 

30.03 

31 

38 

39 

S.West 
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cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

hint  rain 

4 
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29.49 

34 

45 

37 
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cloudy 

cloudy 
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idem 

5 
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29.44 

31 

37 

31 

West  by  South 
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sun 
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6 
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30 

37 

31 
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sun 
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snow 

7 

29.89 
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26 

33 

27 

N.N.  East 
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fog 

sun      jfine      1 

dry 

8 

30.28 

30.30 

23 

32 

32 
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calm 

fog 

cloudy  cloudy 

dry 

9  30.20 
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30 

32 

30 
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calm 

fog 

cloudy  cloudy 

snow 

10  29.90 
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30 

32 

30 
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cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 
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11   29.87 
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27 

30 

27 
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cloudy  cloudy 
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12  29.80 

29.96 

27 

31 

29 
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cloudy  cloudy 
cloudy  Ifine 
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13  29.95 

29.95 

27 

30 

26 

East 

ively 

cloudy 
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14  29.77 
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26 

29 

27 

East 
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cloudy 

cloudy  jcloudy 

dry 

15  29.40 

29.36 

25 

28 

26 

N.East 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy 

snow 

16  29.36 

29.55 

26 

30 

30 

N.East 
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cloudy 

cloudy  'cloudy 
cbudy  jcloudy 

more 

17 

29.72 

29.94 

29 

33 

32 

N.  by  East 

gentle 

cloudy 

again 

18 

29.96 

29.64  ! 

29 

35 

35 

S.  by  East 
N.  Westeriy 
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cloudy  cloudy 
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19  29.55 

29.74  ; 

44 

44 

35 
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cloudy  cloudy 
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20  30.00 
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28 

30 

29 
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21    30.20 
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28 

31 

30 
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BSTIMATBD  AVBRAOB8 

OF  JA1 

^UARY. 

firmed.    5.— Again  frosty.    6.— Fine  after  snow. 

Barometer. 

Therm 

ometer. 

7.— Keen  at  night.    8.— Severe  early.    9  and  10. 

High.               Low. 
30.77            28.89 

Hig 

52 

h.      U 

1 

1 

fean. 
36. 

—These  mornings  foggy.     11. —Wind  at  night. 

1 

12.— Few  flakes  of  snow  from  a  clear  sky.     13  and 

RBAL  AVBRAOB  TBMPRRATU 

RB  OPl 

'HB  FBI 

HOD. 

14.— Keen  forcible  wind;  a  gleam  of  sun.    15. — 

Highest.                 Lowest 
34                        28.8 
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31 

I. 

Wind  luUed.    16  and  17.— Early  snow  on  each. 

18.— Gradual  thaw.      19.— Thaw.     20.— Sodden 

Wbathbr  and  Ph 

BNOMB 

NA. 

black  frost,    21.— Continuous  gloom. 

1849,  Decemher  22.— Cold 

,  dirty 

day.     1 

13.— 

Lunations.— Last  quarter,  5th  day,  8  h.  37  m., 

Fine   throughout.      24.— Ovc 

Tcast. 

25.-C 

Xrro- 

mom. ;  new  moon,  13th  day,  1 1  h.  19  m.,  forenoon ; 

stratus,  finely  tinted  at  sun- 

rise.    2 

6.-Foi 

l^and 

first  quarter,  21st  day,  9h.  4o  min.  ditto. 

gloom.    27. — Lively  fine  day 

28.- 

•Severe 

after 

much  snow.    29.'--Great  sudc 

enchai 

ige.    3( 

)and 
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31.— Fme  mild  days. 

A  bw,  shady,  average  temperature,  very  mild  as  to 

Lunations.— Last  quarter. 

22nd  di 

iy,7h.4 

Om., 

frost,  and  although  durable  yet  propitious.     Cn>p8 

aft.;  full,  29th,  2 h.  aft. 

are,  or  have  been  unseen,  being  under  snow  many 

1850,  January  1.— Fme.     ' 

2.-Du] 

1  and 

over- 

days. 

cast 

5.— Gra 

dual  c( 

)ld 

tha^ 

w.     4.- 

-Thaw 

con- 

Crotfdo 

n,Jan. 

2l$t. 

J.  T0WBB8. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH   OF  JANUARY. 


When  we  last  addressed  our  readers  there  were 
tymptoma  about  the  grain  trade  which  led  to  a  very 
general  impression  that  the  greatest  point  of  depres- 
non  had  been  passed,  and  that  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  about  to  undergo  a  rally.  This  be- 
fief  was,  in  a  great  measure,  based  on  the  presump- 
tion  that  the  arrivals  from  abroad  would,  during 
the  wmter  months,  be  on  so  reduced  a  scale  as  to 
gire  our  growers  a  temporary  command  of  the 
markets.  The  opening  of  the  new  year  was  conse- 
quently looked  for  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
tnd  though  few  were  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  any 
grett  rise,  an  advance  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  and  a  proportionate  improvement  in  the 
value  of  other  articles  were  deemed  by  no  means 
hnprobable.  This  anticipation  has,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  been  disappointed ;  and  after  a  week  or  two  of 
comparative  activity,  matters  have  relapsed  into  as 
complete  a  state  of  lethargy  as  at  any  previous 
period.  The  cause  is  sufficientiy  obvious ;  all  par- 
ties view  the  future  with  distrust.  This  feeling  is 
so  strong  as  to  act  as  a  powerful  inducement  on 
holders  of  com  to  avail  themselves  of  any  and 
every  opportunity  which  may  from  time  to  time 
occur  for  realizing ;  whilst  it  indisposes  merchants, 
millers,  and  dealers  to  purchase  more  than  they 
may  require  to  meet  immediate  wants. 

The  falling  off  in  the  arrivals  from  abroad  was 
naturally  viewed  by  our  farmers  as  a  circumstance 
by  which  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  profit,  and 
fieeling  perfectly  convinced  that  with  the  opening  of 
spring  they  would  again  have  to  compete  with  large 
receipts  of  foreign,  they  at  once  avuled  themselves 
of  the  frosty  state  of  the  weather  to  thrash  out 
freely.  All  the  leading  markets  in  the  agricul- 
tural distncts  began  therefore  to  be  well  supplied  in 
tiie  early  part  of  the  month,  and  purchasers  having 
bought  rather  freely  in  December  were  unwilling  to 
follow  up  their  operations  on  finding  that  more  was 
brought  forward  than  they  had  calculated  on ;  hence 
the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in  prices. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  more  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered and  analyzed,  the  stronger  becomes  the  con- 
riction  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  must 
inevitably  have  the  cdOTect  of  permanentiy  reducing 
the  value  of  all  agricultural  produce  in  this  country ; 
and  practical  men  are  by  no  means  satisfied  of 
the  pradence  of  holding  stock,  even  at  the  present 
gre^  depreciated  prices.     Notwithstanding  the 


long  period  the  matter  was  under  discussion  before 
it  was  finally  forced  upon  the  country,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  measure  was  not  understood  until  it 
had  been  actually  brought  into  operation ;  and  even 
the  trial  of  twelve  months  has  not  settled  the  point 
as  to  what  may  hereafter  be  the  avearge  value  of 
wheat,  with  an  average  crop  at  home,  and  no  par- 
ticular deficiency  in  other  corn-growing  countries. 
That  many  of  the  free-traders  begin  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  working  of  their  once  darling  project  is  cer- 
tain; but  others  still  cling  tenaciously  to  their 
favourite  scheme  of  bujring  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market,  delighting  in  theories, 
and  disregarding  the  waming  afforded  by  the  posi- 
tion affairs  have  been  brought  to  by  the  practical 
experiment  of  the  first  year  of  unrestricted  impor- 
tation. We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the 
landed  interest  has  at  length  been  roused  to  exer- 
tion, and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  session  now 
about  to  commence  will  not  be  allowed  to  close 
without  the  feeling  which  now  animates  the  coun- 
try being  laid  before  the  legislature  in  such  terms 
as  to  force  consideration  and  respect. 

We  must,  however,  give  up  politics,  and  address 
ourselves  to  the  more  legitimate  subject  of  our 
article — the  Reidew  of  the  Com  Trade. 

We  have  ahready  stated  that  the  expectations 
formed  on  the  upward  movement  in  prices  about 
the  close  of  1849>  have  met  with  disappointment ; 
indeed,  since  the  1st  of  January  the  tendency  has 
been  steadily  downward,  and  the  entire  advance  pre- 
viously established  on  wheat  has  again  been  lost ; 
this  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  transactions  at  Mark  Lane,  the 
decline  there  having  been  so  closely  followed  at  the 
provincial  markets  as  to  render  a  notice  of  the  for- 
mer a  fair  index  for  forming  a  judgment  of  what 
has  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Since  the  northem  parts  of  Europe  became 
closed  by  ice  (which  occurred  earlier  this  year  than 
in  ordinary  seasons)  the  arrivals  of  grain  of  foreign 
growth  into  our  ports  have  been  comparativdy 
small ;  still  we  have  had  constant  supplies  from  one 
quarter  or  the  other,  and  no  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  same  has  reached  us  in  the  shape  of  flour, 
principally  from  France  and  America.  A  supply  of 
foreign  manufactured  flour  invariably  has  a  more  de- 
pressing effect  than  is  produced  by  a  proportionate 
arrival  of  wheat,  as*it  to  a  certain  extent  deprives 
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our  millers  of  employment,  and  causes  them  to  act 
with  more  than  ordinary  caution.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  reaction  in  prices  of  wheat  manifested 
themselves  in  the  ^arly  part  ©f  the  i]ioaib,^ttd  were 
undoubtedly  caused  "by  an  unexpected  and  rathei* 
ar^e  arrival  of  flour  at  Liverpool  and  into  JLondoo, 
The  downward  movement  which  then  began  has 
not  since  received  a  check,  prices  bekig  now  quite 
as  low  as  at  ai^  former  period  sinoe  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws. 

At  many  of  the  markets  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, red  wheat  of  good  quality,  weighing  6  libs, 
to  62lbs.,  may  at  present  be  bought  at  358.  to  36s. 
per  quarter ;  and  finer  descriptions  at  corresponding 
rates  :  what  wonder  then  that  there  should  be  dis- 
satisfaction among  farmers  ?  tt  must  be  recollected 
that  the  crop  of  1848  was  unusually  deficient,  and 
that  the  last  harvest  was  not  over  an  average.  Had 
the  low  range  of  prices  been  the  consequence  of  a 
succession  of  abundant  crops  at  home,  our  growers 
would  have  no  right  to  complain;  but  the  case  is 
widely  dilferent :  whereas,  at  present,  the  value  of 
their  produce  is  beaten  down  week  after  week  by 
foreign  importations.  The  slight  check  to  the  sup- 
ply which  winter  has  interposed  must,  it  is  well- 
known,  be  only  temporary :  with  the  spring,  foreign 
com  will  again  be  poured  into  the  country.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  hangs  as  an  incubus  over  tlie  trade,  and 
presses  •with  quite  as  much  effect  on  the  buyer  as  the 
seller.  What  prices  may  ultimately  settle  down  to 
with  free  trade  it  is  not  easily  to  deterrainef  but  con- 
sidering the  moderate  amount  of  our  stocks  in 
granary,  and  the  probability  that  no  great  addition 
can  be  made  to  the  same  by  fresh  imports  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  months,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  matters  may 
mend  a  Ut^le,  and  we  should  therefore  counsel  our 
agricultural  friends  not  torpress  suppUes  forward 
too  eagerly.  The  large  millers  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  have  lately  been  selling  more  than  they 
have  replaced  by  fresh  purchases,  and  must,  ere 
long,  come  Ugain  into  the  markets  as  buyers ;  hence 
we  may  expect  a  more  lively  demand  before  February 
terminates. 

The  weather  was  during  the  greater  hedf  of  the 
month  dry  and  frosty ;  but  the  cold,  though  at  times 
severe,  has  not  been  so  intense  as  to  threaten  in- 
jury to  the  wheat  crop  in  the  ground.  The  keen 
frosty  air  has,  meanwhile*  been  favourable  for  the 
gnau  of  last  year  in  stack,  and  most  of  what  has 
been  thrashed  has  exhibited  a  decided  improvement 
in  condition*  The  weather  has  also  been  propitious 
for  carting  manure  on  the  land,  and  as  -the  frost 
has  now  fedrly  liroken  up,  ilurmers  will  soon  have 
sufficient  out-door  work  to  occupy  their  men  and 
iiOKsea.  ^Whilst  the  frost  lasted  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine was  kept  in  full  operation,  farmers  being  < 


anxious  to  profit  by  the  favourable  weather ;  this 
may  have  induced  them  to  thrash  out  somewhat 
more  freely  than  a  due  consideration  of  what  the 
deHMtnd  could  take  off  would  warrant. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mark  Lane  has 
been  hut  moderately  supplied  with  English  Wheat, 
whilst  the  deliveries  have  been  so  free  in  the  pro- 
vincial markets.  This  must  be  attributed  either  to 
forethought  on  the  part  of  the  Essex  and  Kent 
farmers,  or  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  quantity  remaining  in  the  home  counties  has 
already  been  so  much  reduced  by  previous  de- 
Hveries,  as  to  render  producers  less  anxious  to 
realize.  The  arrivals  of  home-grown  wheat  coast- 
wise into  the  port  of  London  have  scarcely 
averaged  3,000  qrs.  per  week  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  and  the  quantity  brought 
forward  by  land-carriage  sailiples  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  has  been  equally  small;  the  decline 
with  us  cannot  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  extent 
of  the  supplies.  The  downward  movement  com- 
menced on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and  the 
decline  has  not  since  been  checked :  the  fall  has 
been  greater  on  red  than  on  white  wheat,  the  former 
having  receded  about  48.  and  the  latter  about  Ss. 
per  qr.  from  the  highest  point  attained  in  December, 
bringing  quotations  back  to  very  near  the  point 
from  which  they  advanced  last  month.  The  cau- 
tious manner  in  which  the  large  London  millers 
have  conducted  their  operations  proves  pretty 
clearly  that  they  are  not  sanguine  in  regard  to  the 
future;  still  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  allow 
their  stocks  to  be  much  further  trenched  upon 
without  making  purchases ;  and  we  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  they  will  have  to  buy  more  extensively, 
before  the  :expiration  of  many  weeks,  than  they 
have  done  of  late.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
month  good  runs  of  Kent  red  wheat  were  worth 
43s.  to  44s.  per  qr.,  whilst  the  last  sales  were  at  38s. 
to  39s.  per  qr^  for  62  to  63  lbs.  quality.  The  decline 
on  Lincoln  and  Cambridgeshire  wheat  has  been  to 
about  the  same  extent,  and  the  top  price  of  town- 
made  flour  having  been  stationary  at  40s.  per  sack, 
our  flour  manufacturers  would  have  done  well  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  foreign. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  from  abroad  have  been  un- 
important, and  the  few  cargoes  which  have  from 
time  to  time  come  forward  have  been  landed,  for 
want  of  buyers,  from  on  board  ship.  The  opera- 
tions in  foreign  wheat  have  been  altogether  trifiing, 
hardly  any  country  demand  having  been  expe- 
rienced, and  the  local  inquiry  having  been  £u*  from 
active.  The  satisfactory  condition  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  wheat  of  home  growth  haa 
lately  come  to  hand  has  rendered  a  mixture  of  old 
lees  necessary,  and  as  speculation  has  been  whoUjr 
out  oF the  question,  our  miller8l)|ive  manifested  no 
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nniind  tolefftbly  Unn^  «iid  prioei  of  IbMigii  whMt 
bfty«  ift6t  fifiMi  ^tmy  vo  iMN*h  M  tiie  ^M  of 
finglfib.  Good  i«d  Aritic  caimot  at  i>m0oM  Im 
ivMOrbt  below  40b.  to  42«.,  and  soperuR-  KoiMck  is 
^tai  beM  eamnil  iMliDi^  p«r  qr.  abovethom  prices, 
whilst  holders  of  fine  DattMH  decline  ^elltaft  below 
48B.  to  498.  per  <|r.  Tbb  wtire  stock  of  foreign 
whetft  in  gnaiavf  alibis  pott  is  estimated  fib  wnnd 
mimbors  at  960  to  800,000  qrs.,  Aid  of  this  quan- 
tity by  fur  tbe  gMiter  proportwn  consiaia  oftnforior 
and  secvmdary  quals^es,  scarcely  autledtotbe  Lon* 
don  trade.  Wkbin  tbe  last  weric  or  two  there  bas 
^jeen  some  Inqniry  for  low-priced  wheat  fSor  sfaii^ 
ment  to  Ireland ;  b«t  the  Kmtts  of  the  orders  Irom 
tbeace  ba^  not  been  anflicimtly  high  to  lead  to 
bneiDesa.  Polish  Odeesa  bas  been  held  at  358.  to 
88«.,  and  the  ordin«ry  sorts  of  Black  sea  and 
Dmrabe  wheat  at  SSs.  to  36s.  per  qr. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  extent  of  the 
arm'als  of  flour  from  abroad ;  the  first  week  in 
January  3,666  sacks,  and  12,384brl8.,  were  received, 
and  since  then  18,000  sacks  and  7,000  brls.havt  ar- 
rived, tbe  former  principally  from  Prance.  These 
large  receipts  of  foreign  have  interfered  m  ore  with  the 
sale  of  household  thao  with  that  of  the  best  I^ondon 
marks;  and  though  thenomlnal  top  price  of  the  latter 
has  not  been  reduced,  all  other  sorts  have  receded, 
since  we  last  addresFed  our  readers,  Is.  to  28.  per 
sack  in  vakie.  Norfolk  household  flour  has  been 
sold  in  the  river  at  288.,  and  to  be  delivered  at  the 
-terminus  of  tbe  Eastern  Counties  railway  at  29a,  to 
308.  per  sack,  according  to  quality.  The  commoner 
descriptions  of  foreign  have  been  oflTered  at  similar 
rates,  without  eiciting  much  attention,  whilst  tbe 
Uner  kinds  of  French  manufactured  have  moved  off 
«lowly  at  328.  to  349.  per  sack.  The  quality  of  tbe 
late  arrivals  from  America  is  not  generally  good, 
and  prices  range  wide,  say  from  208.  up  to  24e.  per 
brl.>  the  latter  for  fine  brands. 

Though  English  barley  has  come  to  market  in 
only  moderate  quantities,  tbe  supplies  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  demand ;  and  even  tbe  best 
malting  sorts  havo  suffered  some  reduction  since 
our  last ;  29s.  is  now  an  extreme  quotation,  excel- 
lent quality  having  recently  been  sold  at  27s.  to  28s. 
per  qr.  Other  descriptions  of  barley  have  declined 
in  proportion;  and  the  commoner  kinds  of  foreign 
have  sold  very  low,  say  178.  to  188.;  whilst  good 
Baltic,  52lb8.  to  53lbs.,  samples  have  realized  only 
20s.  to  218.  per  qr. 

The  transactions  in  malt  have  been  of  little  inte^ 
rest,  the  brewers  having  refosed  to  take  more  than 
needed  for  immediate  use ;  factors  have,  however, 
Tefndned  from  pressing  business,  and  prices  of  tbe 


til  wbidi  bM  occwndiaiiw  tsAM  «f  biiAey. 

The  vnivida  of  oats  lwf«  bMn  4eciMly  Mow 
tbe  qwmticy  i^qmnd  for  ibe  ooatuniption  ef 
tbe  metropolis ;  baft,  haviap:  fair  atook  in  granary 
lo  fiUl  bsek  upon,  the  sbortnoss  of  tbe  anp* 
ptiea  baa  AdM  to  ^mm  my  tepro¥«ment  hi 
prices;  JMked  tbe  tendency  bts  beoa  tbe  otb« 
way.  The  large  dealers  have  kept  almost  wholly 
out  of  the  market,  and  consnmera  have  generally 
acted  with  aiudi  oMMfon.  A  larger  proportion  of 
tbe  supply  than  uaoal  bas  been  frrnn  Scotland ;  and 
some  of  the  cai^goesfrom  dieaee,  having  been  a  long 
while  on  passage,  have  come  to  Innd  out  (^condi- 
tion. This  cirawMtance  has  added  to  the  general 
depreasu>n  of  die  trade;  and  inftrior  or  heated 
qualities  have  in  some  cases  been  forced  off  at  very 
low  terms.  Really  fresh  feed  oals  hafe,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  their  prerioos  value  with  much 
firmness,  notwithstanding  tbe  ectreme  inactivity  of 
the  demand,  and  the  determinatioii  of  bnyers  to  wait 
for  better  supplies.  Our  present  quotations  are, 
for  fine  English  and  Scutch  feed  ISik  to  228.,  Irish 
ditto  lie.  to  30a.,  and  Foreign  14e.  to  18s.  per  qr. 
Inferior  eorts  may  be  bad  at  ail  prices  down  as 
low  as  138.  per  qr, 

'Beans  of  home  growth  liave  come  forward  rather 
freely,  and  have  fnrUier  given  way  in  price  is.  to 
2a.  per  qr.  since  the  close  of  last  month;  288.  being 
now  a  t^  quotation  for  handsome  new  pigeon,  and 
238.  to  348.  for  ticks.  Egyptian  beans  have  moved 
off  tardily,  and  may  now  be  had  at  ais.  to  828.  perqr. 

Though  the  consumption  of  boiling  peas  is 
ttsoally  increased  materially  by  snch  weather  as  we 
have  expefienoed  during  tbe  gieat^  part  of  the 
month,  neither  tbe  demand  for,  nor  the  value  of, 
^e  avtKle  baa  improved ;  indeed  tbreign  have  given 
way  la.  to  2s.*per  qr. ;  and  Bnglisb  have  scarcely 
sold  so  wiril  aa  befora.  Hog  peas  have  also  been 
neglected,  and  have  leeeded  about  Is.  per  qr.  in 
vidoe  since  tbe  close  of  Deoenber. 

In  Indian  corn  on  tbe  spot  nothing  of  interest 
has  occurred  ;  but  floating  cargoes  have  been  en- 
quired for;  and  Galata  has  risen  to  aga.  per  qr., 
coat,  freight,  and  insurance. 

In  giving  our  usual  notice  of  tbe  position  of  the 
trade  at  the  leading  foreign  mariists,  we  may,  as  a 
genend  nmark,  begin  by  stating  that  prices  of 
wlieat  are  rslatively  higher  aliroad  than  in  this 
oountry ;  the  advaaoe  which  occurred  heie  in  De- 
cember having  been  immediately  responded  to,  but 
not  so  tbe  subsequent  decline.  The  most  recently 
mceived  advices  from  Oanaig  state  that  holders  had 
remabed  firm,  notwithstanding  tbe  dull  English 
reports  and  increased  supplies  from  the  farmers. 
In  ^  touimeueemeiit  nf  tbe  new  year  a  good  deal 
of  epeoiiHtion  appwa's  to  Iwve  taken  place  ^ttere,  on 
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the  presumptum  that  prices  were  about  to  lise  m 
the  British  markets ;  and  though  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  our  advance  was  not  supported, 
merchants  were  as  firm  at  Danzig  on  the  19  th  inst., 
as  at  any  previous  period.  Of  reaUy  fine  high- 
nuxed  old  there  were  no  stocks  worth  naming,  and 
its  value  was  therefore  regarded  as  nominal ;  new- 
mixed  to  high-mixed  parcels  were  quoted  388.  to 
40s.  per  qr.,  according  to  weight,  condition,  &c. 
The  lower  qualities  of  red  and  common-mixed  had 
excited  comparatively  little  attention;  but  even  light 
68lbs.  to  60lb6.  samples  had  been  held  at  358.  per 
qr.  free  on  board  in  spring.  By  the  annual  state- 
ment of  exports  and  stocks,  issued  early  in  January, 
it  appears  that  of  the  total  shipments  of  wheat  in 
1849  from  Danzig,  28,397>  about  24,220  lasts  had 
been  despatched  to  British  ports,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  same  on  consignment,  by  which  the  parties 
concerned  must  unquestionably  have  been  losers. 
The  stock  in  warehouse  consisted,  on  the  Ist  Ja- 
nuary, of  10,900  lasts,  upwards  of  half  of  which  was 
composed  of  ordinary  qualities,  scarcely  suited  for 
the  British  markets. 

At  Konigsburg,  on  the  Ist  January,  the  stock  was 
estimated  at  4,600  lasts  wheat,  8,000  lasts  rye,  and 
between  3,000  and  4,000  lasts  other  grain  and  pulse. 
By  the  latest  accounts  from  thence  we  learn  that 
wheat  had  rather  risen  in  value  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month,  prices  bemg  higher  than 
they  were  before  the  close  of  the  navigation,  6 libs, 
red  being  then  held  at  equal  to  33s.  6d.,  mixed  at 
358.  6d.,  and  high-mixed  at  37s.  per  qr.  free  on 
board  in  spring. 

The  advices  from  most  of  the  Lower  Baltic  ports 
are  likewise  of  a  decidedly  firm  tone,  and  at  Ros- 
tock, Greifswald,  Andam,  and  Stralsund,  consider- 
able purchases  appear  to  had  been  made  by  specula- 
torsduringthefirsthalf  of  the  month  at  very  full  rates, 
say  35s.  to  37s.  per  qr.  delivered  free  on  board  in 
spring.  Subsequentiy  the  inquiry  slackened,  some 
effect  having  been  produced  by  the  continued  de- 
cline in  the  English  markets. 

The  nearer  ports  have  been  more  immediately  un- 
der the  influence  of  prices  here :  at  Hamburgh,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Antwerp,  quotations,  after  having  risen 
early  in  Jan.,  have  agam  receded  within  the  last  fort- 
night. At  the  first-named  place  good  red  Upland 
wheat  was,  on  the  25th  inst.  quoted  37s.  to  38s.,  and 
the  best  Wahren  39s.  to  40s.  per  qr.  free  on  board 
in  spring.  In  the  Dutch  markets  prices  were  rather 
higher,  good  Rhme  wheat  being  still  held  at  40s. 
to  42s.  per  qr.  free  on  board  at  Rotterdam  on  the 
21  St  inst.  At  Antwerp  purchases  might  be  made  on 
easier  terms,  the  last  quotations  from  thence  being, 
for  fine  62lbs.  Louvain,  39s.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

From  France  the  advices  are  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character ;  viz.,  after  a  short  interval  of  activity  and 


some  advance  in  prices  of^g^rain,  the  demand  bad, 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  relapsed  into  inacti- 
vity. The  value  of  wheat  varied  from  34s.  to  388.  per 
qr.  in  that  country,  according  to  quality,  the  port  of 
shipment,  &c.  There  is,  consequentiy,  no  apparent 
margin  for  profits  on  consignments  to  this  coun- 
try; notwithstanding  which,  shipments  were  Btill 
in  progress  of  being  made. 

At  all  the  principal  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean stocks  are  small,  and  prices  of  wheat 
are  relatively  much  higher  there  than  in  thii 
country;  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable 
that  a  portion  of  what  might  otherwise  have 
reached  us  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube  ports 
may  remain  on  the  east  side  of  Gibraltar. 

By  the  steam  ship  Cambria  we  received  ad- 
vices from  most  of  the  principal  American  markets. 
The  weather  had  been  seasonable  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and,  as  is  usual  during  the 
winter,  but  littie  business  had  been  done.  Holders 
of  flour  had  nevertheless  remained  firm ;  the  dull 
accounts  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  having  pro- 
duced very  littie  effect.  At  New  York,  on  the  Sth 
inst,  good  brands  of  western  flour  were  quoted 
5  dol.  to  5)  dol.  per  barrel ;  and  wheat  from  106 
cents  to  124  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  quality. 
The  demand  for  Indian  com  had  slackened,  and 
the  article  had  been  freely  offered  at  60  to  62|  cents 
per  bushel.  Freight  to  liverpool  was  Is.  6d.  per 
barrel  for  flour. 


CURRENCY     PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

_  old!  IflW. 

Whbat,  Enex  and  Kent,  wbitt 40to47  40to47 

Ditto,  fine  tdeeted  mm   -.  -.  4«   48 

IMtto,wd 88  42  87   41 

Ditto,eztra   89  41  41    42 

Norfolk,  lineolnihin  tnd  Toriuhire. .  88  89 

Ditto,  white  42  44 

Baklit,  Enslith,  maithig  tnd  diitOHiir. «   -.  —  28   25 

Ditto,  ChenUer ^  —  24   28 

Dittos  gnndinr —  —  18   21 

lUi/r..  Euez,NorfoUE  tnd  Suffolk....   63  54  65   56 

Kiogiton,Wtre,  tnd  town  mtde....   54  66  66   58 

Oats,  EsKx  tnd  Suffolk —  —  15    17 

Lincolnahire  tnd  Yorkihiie  (Poltnda)  — .  —  17    19 

Ditto,feed —  —  14    16 

Deron  A  Went  Country,  feed -.  »  18    15 

Northumberland  tnd  Scotdi,  feed    ,..-.—  18    28 

Dundalk,  Newry,  tnd  BdCut,  potato  —  —  16    18 

limerick,  Sligo^  tnd  Weatport,  potato  —  —  16    18 

Ditt(>,feed —  —  14    16 

Cork,  Waterfeord,  Dublin,  Toughal,  and 

Clonmel,  Uack  —  —  18   15 

Ditto,  white  —  —  14    16 

Galway  —  —  12    14 

Bkans,  Maaagan 28  25  22   25 

Tick   27  29  24   26 

Harrow 80  81  26    28 

^eeon,  Heli|;land 82  86  28   80 

WmdMr .  —  25    27 

Lonirpod  -«  —  25   27 

Peas,  non-boilera —  —  26   27 

White,  Eaaez,  and  Kent,  boOcn....   _  -.  27   28 

FLOUB,beatmark8(peraad[or2801b8.)..  —  —  86   40 

Norfolk  and  SidMk,  ex-ahip ^  —  80   88 

Bti   : 22   28 
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fOBBIGN  GRAIN. 

8hilUii«t 

WiiAT,  Anaietn  89  to  42 

Ctfiada 86  42 

StitiieaiidKoiugiAteif  42  45 

DntBc;  ine  white,  eitim  quality 46  49 

StittiniiidHambaigfa 87  42 

Dumb   86  89 

Bflitoek,  Pomemnan  and  Bhine 41  44 

FrcBch  and  B€lp;iaB 87  41 

Meditaiaiieaii,Odeaaa,aiidSt.Petenbiirgfa  ..   88  86 

Bla^  Sea  (noiniiial)  bard  to  Bolt 88  86 

BackorBzaok 24  26 

]UiUT,mal^ 22  25 

Qrindiiig  ai3  diatiOiiur 19  28 

HaabiiKh,  Dantiic,  Kfaiinbiiigfa,  and  Bifa  . .   19  22 

I>uiah,MMkknbeiip,andPomeraiiiaii 19  22 

OAft,Dotdi,faiew.  Pdan  J,  FhMland,  and  Groningai  16  19 

DanidiaDdSwediah 14  17 

BoMan 14  17 

BiAHB  Snail 26  28 

Egyptian 22  24 

PBAa»  white  boOera 24  27 

Ydtowditto 24  27 

NoD^Niilen. 22  24 

KiiZB^wbite   28  29 

Pu)cnt»Ameriaui,aweet 28  24 

Ditto,ioiir 21  28 

Canaifian.swMt 22  24 

Ditto^aoor. 21  22 

Pwieb.per8aA   80  34 

Bn  Mbal  (per  too) £6  6a.  to  £6  10*. 

ljrDUNCoBMMBAL(perbilofl961ba.) 158.tol6a. 


Account  ibbwino  ths  QvAKmns  ot  Gkain  and 

FU>UR      IKPOETSD     INTO     THE     UNITXD      KINGDOM 

DUBiNO    thn    month    bndbd     5th     Jan.,     1850, 

THB  aVANTITIBS  ADMITTBD  fOE  HoMB  CoNtUMP* 
TION  DUBINO  THB  SAMB  MONTH,  AND  THB  QUAN- 
TITIB8  RBMAININO  IN  WaBBHOUSB  AT  THB  CL08B 
TBBBBOT. 


Speeiaa  of  Grala. 


Wheat,    firom     Britlib 


Barley,  do. • 

Oats,  do •••.. 

Peas,  do • 

Beaaiydo 

Maise  or  Indian  Oom,do. 

Wheat,  foreign 

Barley,  do. 

OalSydo. 

Rye 

Pees,  do. 

Beans,  do 

Maise  or  Indian  Oom,do 
Buckwheat.... ... 

Beer  or  BIgf 

Floor  from  British  Poe- 

essions 

Flour,  foreign   .. 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


YOM  THB  L4aT  SiB  WbBKS. 


Wheat 

Wbik  Endino  :    a.  d. 

Dee.  15,  1849..    88  9 

Dee.22,  1849..  ;  88  9 

Dec29,  1849..    89  4 

Jin.   6,  I860..    40  0 

Jin.  12.  1850..  141  1 

Jin.  19,  1850..  141  0 
Aggregate  average, 

ofhstaizweeka;89  10 
CoBipaiatife  arge.! 

Nue  time  last  year  1 68  8 

Bdtibs >    1  0 


Barley  I  Oata. 

a.  d.  a.  d. 
26  9il6  0 
25  9jl5  9 
25    9115    6 

25  11   15  10 

26  4  15  6 
26    8  16    0 


26    1 

81    0 
1    0 


15    9 

21     1 
1    0 


Bye. 
s.    d. 


Beans 
s.  d. 
22  6l27  8 
27  6 
26  11 
26  11 
26  6 
26    6 


22  9 
24  0 
24  11 
28  4 
28    9 


23    6 

81     1 
1    0 


27    0 

40    1 
1    0 


Peas 
s.  d. 
28  11 

28  11 

29  0 
5 

28    6 

27  6 

28  7 

45  10 
1    0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTniES 


Quantity 
imported. 


Qoanttty  en-, 
tered  far 


<|rs.  bosh. 
10S6    7 

8  0 

IM  7 

1  8 

914896  8 

1181S6  6 

75569  8 

14811  7 

SOOIO  7 

17094  I 

f8788  1 

0  5 

ewts.qrsJbs. 

46945  9  97 
901179  1  19 


ore.  bush. 
1090  7 

8  0 

IM  7 

I  0 

99066S  7 

lld988  6 

76684  1 

6100  0 

00750  8 

19007  6 

07016  1 

0  6 

ewts.qrs.lbs. 

45495    0  90 
1904105    1 


QoanUty 


in 


qrs.   hjuibi 
06    6 


00104  6 

185  6 

1904  9 

106  7 

1008  9 

4080  9 

1485  4 


ewts.  qn  .Ibf* 

101    0     6 
10894    9    10 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BBinSH  SEEDS. 

CloTcraeed,  red  86a.  to  40a.;  fine,  46s.  to  60s.;  wbxt^868.  to  608. 

Cow  Gsaaa  (nominal) — a.  to  — a. 

linaeed  (per  qr.). .  aowing  64a.  to  66a. ;  emahing  408.  to  428. 
linaeed  Cakea  Op«r  1,000  of  81ba.  each)..   £9  Oa.  to  £10  Oa. 

Trefoa(perewt)  14a.tol88. 

Bnpeaeed,  new  (per  last)   £28to£82 

DHto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  68.  to  £4  10s. 

Miiatard  (per  bushel)  white . .   68.  to  98. ;   brown,  88.  to  lla. 

Coriander  (per  ewt) 16a.  to  258. 

Canary  (per  qr.)  new 788.  toSOs. 

Tares,  Winter,  per  bnah. 4s.  6d.  to48.9d. 

Carraway  (per  ewt.) 28a.  to  298. ;   new,  808.  tc  828. 

Turnip,  white  (per  bush.)  —a.  to  —a.;  do.  Swediah*  —a.  to  -^a. 

FOBSIGN  SEEDS,  fto. 
Clover,  red  (duty  68.per  ewt)  per  ewt  (nonunally)  83a.  to  608. 
Ditto,  white  (duty  68.  per  ewt)  per  ewt      „         24s.  to  428. 
linseed  (per  qr.)..  Baltic  88s.  to  44s.;    Odeaaa,  428.  to  46a. 

linseed  Cake  (per  too) £6  Oa.  to£8  Oa. 

Bape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  6s.  to  £4  lOs. 

Bye  Graaa  $er  qr.) —a.  to —8. 

Coriander  (per  ewt) —a.  to— a, 

Hempaeed,  small,  (per  qr.)  828.  to  SSa.,  Do.  Diitdi,888.  to  848. 
Tarea,  (per  qr.) smaH  28a.  to  828.,  large  858.  to  888, 


OF  CORN. 


Avcngea  from  last 
GmeUt, 
Qra. 
Wheat  ..112,608  . 
Bariey  ..104,790. 
Oats  ....  2^678  . 
Bye  ....  128  . 
Beana....  6,592. 
Pleaa  ....     1^482. 


Friday's 
Av. 

8.  d. 
.  41  0 
.  26  8 
.  16  0 
.   28    9 

26 


27    6 


Avcngea  tmot  the  correspond- 
ing Oaaette  in  1849.    Ave. 
Qrs.  8.    d. 

Wheat  ..106,252  ..  58  1 
Barley  ..108,478  ..  80  4 
Oata  ....  26,770  ..  21  1 
Bye  ....  182  ..  80  8 
Beana....  4,896  ..  88  8 
Peas    ....     1,682  ..  45    2 


DUGBAM8H0WING  THB  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVBBAGE  PBICE  OF  WHEAT  durino  thb  an 

WSBE8  BNDINO  JaM.  19,  1850. 

Faxon.    Dee.  164  Dee.  99JOec.  90.  Jan.  6.   Jan.  19.  Jan.  19. 


HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Jan.  28. 

There  baa  been  nther  more  demand  ainoe  our  laat  re- 
port, partioiilarly  for  fine  Weald  of  Kent  aamplea,  and 
the  corrency  of  laat  week  ia  folly  anpported. 


POTATO   MARKET. 
SOUTHWARK,  WxTsmaiDB,  Jan.  28. 

We  ha?e  bad  Tory  few  arrirala  sinoe  our  laat  report, 
which  baaenabledaaleamen  to  eftect  a  clearance  of  atored 
Potatoea  to  a  certain  extent.  The  foUowing  are  thia 
day'a  quotations  :— 

Torkabire  Regenta. .  90a.  to  130b.  per  ton. 

Wiabecbdo 70a.  „  100a.      „ 

Sootdk   do 70a.  „   80a.      „ 

Do.  Common  Whitea  50a.  „   60a.      „ 

FrendiWhitea 60a.,,   80a.      „ 

Bdglan 60^,,  70;.      „ 
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EINGLISU  QUTTKE  AUQJOIT. 

€hir  market  it  witkovt  clMMnge^  and  pHoes  are 
atattonary.  Nearly  the  whole  of  our  itock  here  being  of 
a  middling  deacription,  is  difficult  to  move, 

Dorset,  fine     >.   868.  to    908.  |«tM|t. 

Do.,  tammer.nu4t 56a^  „  SOs.        „ 

Freah...« ...^    9a^  ,,    13i. per  doa.  lbs. 

BELFASET,  (Friday  lut)~Battar :  Shipping  prioa.  688. 
to'  76a.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  and  crocks,  6^.  to  8d.  pac  lb. ; 
Pork  in  good  demand  at  30s.  to  86s.  6d.  for  k>ta,  and  38a.  to 
37t.  per  12Qlbs.for  country  pigs.  Bao^«  38s.  to  40s.;  Ham^, 
prime,  65s.  to  70b.  per  cwt. ;  secoiid  quality,  38a.  to  40s. ; 
Mess  Pork,  60s.  to  65s.  per  brl. ;  lefined  American  Lard,  in 
bladders,  40s.  to  44a.;  kegs  and  fickins,  40a.;  kish  Lard, 
in  bladders.  408.  to  46s.;  iM^or  firkins,  41s.  to  42s.  pev  ewt 


Butter, 

Bacon, 

Dried  HaniN. 

Mess     i  ork 

Jan. 

pi»r  rwl. 

ptr  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

P'r»rl. 

S4. 

•.  d.   t.  d. 

t.    d.  i.    d. 

s.    d.  t.    d 

t.    •!.  f.    d. 

1840 

94  0    96  0 

43    0    46    0 

64    Q    00    0 

66    0    C2    0 

lfi47 

9t  a    00  0 

66    0    62    0 

68    rt    74    0 

67    0    70    0 

IB48 

88  0    930 

61    0    66    0 

50    0    66    0 

70    0    76    0 

1849 

78  a    82  0 

48    0    60    0 

66    U    80    0 

76    0    77    0 

isao 

68  a    70  0 

88    0    40    0 

68    0    80    0 

76    0     77    Q 

BARK. 
Par  load  of  46  cwt. 

BnglishyTiee ^.jC14    0    0     to     £16  10    0 

Corpics....^...«^.« 18    0    0  17         0 


ELAX. 
BELFAST  (Friday  last)— Fine,  708.  toM* ;  goad^  65a.  to 
70s.i  fcood  middling,  SOs.  ta  66»;  middUnfr»  58%  to  658.; 
Biid^  46ai  to  56a.;  coaraa,  44s.  to  45ai per  ovt 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 


Market  Uid^^   60  to  641bfl 

Do.  64       7'ilbt. 0 

Do.  72       HOIbs 

Do.  80       B81bs 

Do.  89       96lt>s, 

Do.  96      104Ib8 

Do.  104      1191bt 

Calfskins  light  ,... » 

Ditto,  fall  ...   5 

HorM  Hides  ••••AM ^,..      0 

PoUedSbeep  4  10 

KenU  and  Ualf-breds 8  10 

DQwnf..« 2    4 


WOOL  MARKET& 
9RITISH  WOOL. 

LEEDS,  Jm-  25.— There  has  not  been  quite  so,  largfi  an 
amoont  of  sales  of  combbg  Wools  this  week,  bnt  prices  are 
very  firm.  In  clothing  sorts  there  is  a  fair  demand,  and  prices 
have  an  upward  tendsQCjw 

LIA^RPOOL,  Jan.  26. 
There ia  oidji  a  aaodatate  daaaaMt  still  fcr  laid  High, 
land  Wo^,  hut  aaatooka  aae  ligbl  pricea  are  wall  8up«. 
ported.  White  UifhIaodiaBEiaMkiqaired  |b».  Good 
crossed  and  Cheviot  are  still  in  good  demand ;  inCwior 
of  both  deacriptiopt  are  stiU  neglected.. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Laid  HWand  Wqol..9e^«41^a««%•  »  «  to  «.  6 
White  Highland  do... T. 10    0      10    6 


Laid  Crossed 
I^aid  Cheriptt 

White.  Okarioft 


do, 
4o»%# 


upwashad  .. 
.unw«>h«d  4«f  • 
waf^hed  •••«.• 

QO.      •.•••• 


U)  0  1ft  0 

W  Q  U  <l 

10  0  )9  0 

9t  e  9*  0 


Foreign.— We  continue  to  hare  a  good  demand  for 
all  kioda  afr  (uli  prioaa,  asd  were  the  aeleetion  Iftrger  and 
better  we  shouhi  have  asore  doing*  A  pubho  afde  of  500 
bales  Eait  India  Wool  took  place  on  tde  9^d  inat., 
which  went  with  sfMril  at  Mr  lata  raleai  and^all  sold ; 
iince  whi«^  iweaal  paaaait  ha?a  bean  aoldafr  fiijX  prices. 


OUIO .......•.•.*....  «i  u  U  ..  «•  V  V 

St.  John's  Sprtico  Doa^v..    l    lo  a  a        ia  o  a 

100,  la  ft.  Jl  in.  »!n I    Ml  w  w     .  w  w  •» 

kl.  yw.  PiM  DmIi,  |i9r  a.  I»d.  13  9  0  ..  16  9  9 


TIMBfift. 

J  8.  d.       je  s.  d. 

Baltic  Timber,  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet.,    t  16   0  to   t  10   0 

Tw.  Deals»  per  standard  hundrwi    .  10  Ift   a  ..  M  ta  • 

Deck  Doah,  p^r  40  feet  8  in 0  16    0  .«    1    8   0 

Pipo  Stares,  per  mille •^•^^^..loa   a   Q  ..185   0  0 

Lathwood,per  fm.  of  6  feot...^...,    9    0   0  ^  10   0   • 

PWenburgh,  Riga,  and  Arehanfel  ....  1  i^   a    a       u.  o   o 

¥w.DMU»,p%r  stand,  hundred.,   f  »*   '»    0  ..  I*  »   0 

White 0  10    0  ..  10   0   0 

Tw.  Bitten* 19    0    d  ..  U   0  0 

aica  Logi,  for  16  feet  fiube ^    9  16    0  ..    4   0   0 

Stettin  SUT6S,  per  mUle  of  pipe. «.  75    0    d  .^l^l   0   0 

Swediih  Timber,  per  load S  16    a  ..    6   0    0 

dothenb.Tw.D«alt,per  lOeHif.  ttn.din...  16    0    9  ..  8«   0   0 

WhitediUo 16    o    0  ..  19   0   • 

Yw.Battouf.perba.Uft.  8|in.7io.  U    (k  9  ..  14    0  9 
OhrUtianiaVw.Di>als,perhd.  12a.3i^9ln.  9»    «^   9  .«  8ft  0   0 

Whiieditto 91    9   0  ..  98    0   0 

Qnebec  and  St.  . 

per  100, 

l«t  qual.  yi 

Second  do.       do ..' 6  I(^   •..10   0  0 

Third    do.       do 7    0    0  ..    9   0   0 

BedPincDeals,  perlid.  13ft.9!n.  9in.  17    0    9  .»  99   0   • 

3ed  Pine  Timber,  perload 9  15    0  ..    9  10   0 

Yw.  ditto 9  16    0..    S  19   • 

Birch  ditto   , 9  10    0  ..    4  10   0 

Rlradiito I    6    0..    9  18   0 

Oak  ditto «    8  19    9..    410   0 

Standavd  SUres  per  mille  standard  ......  55    0    9  ..  79   9   0 

Punchson  BUres,  per  mille «.  14    9   <t  «•  16   <1  0 

MAHOGANY,  Ice. 

Of ahoamr*  St.  lX>mln9o 6|d.  to    Is.   9d,c<*fbot. 

Cuba 0  1      0 

Honduras. 41  t      0 

AfHcan 5  9      7 

Oadar...^  Havana 6^         a      64 

aoaswood.  Rio ..•«.•  I9l«        99i.  s«  ton. 

HAY    MARKETS. 

Tqursdat,  January  24. 

At  per  load  of  80  trusses. 

Smithflald.      Cumberlani.  Whltechape 

Htia<:oir  Ha/  48s  to  70s   t     50s  to  TOi  i     48s      08s 

C!ov«r  Huy 604       OOi    I     6i%        85s  60s       88s 

Straw yos       97s   I     «ls       98s  1     80s       87s 

OILS.  ^ 

lAnsaad,32s.  6d.  per  ewt. ;  Bspcsapd,  BngUsh.  ra6ned,  42a ; 
do.  hsowiu  41s.  i  QaUipoli,  pec  tnti.  48i.;  Spanish,  4d<.; 
Spenn,  83(. ;  do.  bagged,  832. ;  Soulh  Sea,  Sli.  to  3a<. ;  Besl, 
pa]^  39/.  10s.;  do.  coloorod,  S3Z.;  Cod«  292.  to  BOi;  Cooos 
Nut,  Ber  ton.  38/.  to  40/. ;  Palm,  30/. 

MANURES.  " 

London,  January  28. 
Guano.— 1700  tons  by  public  sale.    Damaged  and  sound 
lealiaed  high  prices. 
NiTRATR  Soda.— Dull,  at  our  quotationo. 
LmaBBD  CAjwa  move  off  slowty,  considcang   the  hnr 
prices. 

PRICES   CURRENT  OP    GUANO,  ARTIPICIAL  MANURBS,  OIL 
OAHBB,  Ac. 

Guano,  Besaviian ....paston  jCO    0    Oto;e9   5   0 

,.      In  quantities  under  5  tcma     „  9    9    0  to  9  10   n 

Nitrate  Sodo  .• .^•...«      »a  15    9    0  to  0    0   0 

Nitrate  Potash  or  Saltpetre  ..^...      m  99Oato8Q00 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  •• ,,  €  IJ    0  to  7    0    0 

Soda,  A»h  or  Alltali „  0    0    0  to  10   0  0 

Oypsom „  119    0  to  119   • 

Copndiie 9  10.   Oto  9   9  0 

9u]phate  of   Copper,  or    Rossaa 

Vitriol  for  Wheat  steeping....      „  9700to9900 

Salt ,  O    0    Oto  i    1    0 

Bones,Jinch per  qr.  0    0    Oto  0  It   0 

,,    DusS ^...^.      „  9    9«  9to  0  19    0 

Oil  Vitriol,  concentrated......^.,  pec  lb.  0    0    Oto  9   0   1 

„         Brown „  OOOto  9ol 

Rape  Capes .••...nsr  tan  4  *  9to  4  19  v 

Linseed  Calces^ 

TblnAverieaainbairebocbava    „  7    9    »to  7  19   0 

Thick  ditto  round* „  0    5    0  to.  9  19   t 

Marseilles.. ,  9    5    Oto  9  10    9 

English * H  900to  790 

I         — ^^B— ^— IP*  ■  U  ■      111      1^^ 

Printed  b7  Joseph  Rogerseo,  91,  liliffoU-atfaet,  Strand,  Loadoa* 
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PLATE  V. 

A    SHORT. HORNED    COW. 

The  subject  of  the  first  plate,  bred  and  fed  by  John  Mann,  Esq.,  of  Fenstanton,  near  St.  Ives,  Hunts, 
and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  in  December,  1848,  obtained  the  first  Prize  of 
Twenty  Sovereigns,  in  Class  9.  The  Silver  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Mann  as  the  breeder,  and 
the  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  beast  in  Classes  No.  7,  8,  and  9.  This  animal  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  short-horn  breed,  taking  into  account  her  age ;  and  had  a  very  fine  fore-quarter ;  was  got  by  Mr. 
Ladd's  BuU,  Jeremy  (2167),  purchased  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer.  For  pedigree  see  "Coates*  Herd 
Book/' 


PLATE    VI. 

DESIGN    FOR  A   PAIR    OF    COTTAGES. 
BY  JOHN  ELUOTT,  ARCHITECT,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  COTTAGES. 

BY     JOHN     KLLIOTT,     ARCHITECT     AND    CIVIL     BIfGINSBR. 


"  The  earth/'  says  the  Psalmist^  "  is  full  of  cruel 
habitations ;"  an  expression  which  may  be  taken  in 
its  literal  sense,  as  a  pithy  description  of  what  are 
commoQly  called  the  "  homes  of  the  poor."  The 
exertions  of  Howard  have  freed  our  prisons  from 
the  imputation  of  bebg  pest-houses,  destructive  to 
human  life,  and  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  efforts  of  a  thousand  Howards  are 
necessary  to  raise  the  habitations  of  the  poor  to  the 
position  they  ought  to  occupy,  as  the  homes  of 
human  beings,  of  our  fellow-countrymen^  of  those 
who  fight  and  win  our  battles,  who  plough,  and 
dig,  and  sow  for  us,  and  without  whom  all  our  own 
comforts  would  be  at  an  end,  all  civilization  would 


Creatures  of  circumstances  we  all  are,  more  or 
less ;  every  individual,  in  his  habits,  thoughts,  and 
conduct,  is  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  luiTomidiiig  him ;  it  is  not  then  pos- 
able  to  expose  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring 


poor  to  dwell  in  places  where  comfort  is  impossible, 
and  cleanliness  and  decency  all  but  impracticable, 
without  producing,  as  the  results,  discontent  and 
misery,  vice  and  crime;  an  angel  from  heavep 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  uncontaminated 
under  such  circumst^ces.  But  the  evil  does  ^not 
end  here ;  the  hum^  beings  so  situated  must  suffer 
physically  as  well  as  morally;  health  is  as  much 
dependent  on  pure  air  as' on  good  water,  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  eitiier  renders  a  man  feeble  and  indisposed 
to  exertion ;  if  he  does  work,  infirmities  come  on 
him  sooner  than  on  other  men,  and  his  children  will 
grow  up  feeble  in  body,  vitiated  in  mind ;  his  whole 
race  will  eventually  be  deteriorated.  7?he  well 
meant  but  injudicious  attempts  that  have,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  been  made  to  improve  the 
poor  man's  cottage,  have  but  changed  the  evil,  sub- 
stituting small  dose  wwetUUated  rooms,  for  the 
comfortless,  but  airy,  pkces  the  older  cottages 
afforded. 
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Shall  we  call  on  the  poor  themselves  to  remedy 
these  evils  ?  Shall  we  adopt  the  laissez-faire  prin- 
ciple in  their  case?  No,  this  would  be  a  cruel 
mockery ;  for  the  poor  man,  if  you  concede  to  him 
the  desire  to  effect  the  change,  must  cease  to  be  a 
poor  man  ere  he  could  possess  the  means  of  reme- 
dying these  evils,  which  render  his  hard  lot  still 
harder. 

There  may  be  some  excuse  for  making  the  hstbi- 
tations  of  the  rich,  riches  being  such  fleeting  things, 
of  perishable  materials,  of  unsubstantial  execution ; 
but  there  can  be  none  for  thus  erecting  a  peasant's 
home,  for  has  not  God  written  that  "  the  poor  shall 
never  cease  from  the  land  ?"  Economy  then  dic- 
tates to  us  that  we  should  make  their  habitations  to 
endure  from  generation  to  generation.  Let  us 
therefore  eschew  all  "mud"  and  "pis^"  walls, 
''wattle  and  dab,"  and  lath  and  plaster  abonoina- 
tions ;  let  a  cottage  be  built  of  something  that  will 
last ;  give  the  poor  man  a  home  to  take  care  of, 
and  let  it  be  worthy  of  his  care — ^let  it  be  "  his 
castle,"  not  his  pig-stye. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  in  building  a  <oottage 
may  be  thus  stated :— that  it  should  be  economical 
in  construction,  durable  afterwards,  arranged  so  as 
to  secure  to  the  occupants  the  greatest  practicstble 
amount  of  health,  comfort,  and  convenience,  and  at 
the  same  time  tend  by  its  arrangements  to  induce 
habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  decency.  To 
fulfil  these  conditions,  it  is  essential  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  constructed  of  sound,  lasting,  and 
cheap  materials,  needing  in  their  preparation  but 
little  labour,  and  that  of  the  simplest  kind ;  to  in- 
sure comfort,  and  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  oc- 
cupants, the  rooms  must  be  well  lighted,  free  from 
all  damp,  draughts,  or  smell,  be  easily  wanned  and 
easily  ventilated ;  habits  of  order  will  be  promoted 
by  giving  the  cottager  a  fleparate  place  for  bis  pro- 
visions (and  his  beer,  now  the  malt  tax  h  •onmig 
off),  his  utensils,  his  fuel  and  ashes ;  to  induce  him 
to  be  cleanly  you  must  give  him  a  plentiful  sfupply 
of  water,  easy  access  to  it,  and  ready  means  of  get- 
tmg  rid  of  the  waste ;  to  insure  habits  of  decency 
the  bedrooms  must  be  private,  never  less  than  three 
in  number,  never  on  Ihe  ground  floor,  each  bed- 
room having  a  separate  access  without  the  necessity 
of  reaching  it  by  passing  through  any  other  room. 
The  common  living  room,  where  the  ordinary  and 
daily  occupation  of  cooking  or  bakmgis  carried  on, 
should  invariably  hove  adjacent  to  it  a  nnall  scul- 
lery or  wash-hofwe,  where  the  pktes  and  diihcs 
may  be  washed,  and  pots  and  pans  deaned  and  left. 
The  living  room  will  thns  be  kept  sufficienfly  tifly 
for  the  tired  labourer,  on  his  retnm  from  Ws  iafly 
toil,  to  sit  down  in  contfort  to  'his  humble  iispast. 
f  n  addition  to  this  room  for  everyday  purposes, 
there  should  be  a  small  sitting-room^  the  jdm  '<tf 


deposit  for  the  few  books,  pictures,  or  ornaments, 
the  cottagers  pride  themselves  on  possessing,  to  be 
used  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and,  in  case  of 
sickness,  as  the  sick-room. 

It  is  very  important  that  there  should  not  be 
more  than  two  doors  in  any  living  room ;  a  small 
room  is  rendered  miserable  if  full  of  doors,  or  even 
if  it  have  but  one  badly  placed.  The  relative  posi- 
tion'of  the  doors,  windows,  and  fire-place,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  insuring  the  greatest  amount 
of  comfort,  and  it  ought  to  be  enough  to  condemn 
any  plan  which  possessed  a  door  opening  direct 
from  a  living  room  into  the  open  air.  The  fire- 
place should  never  be  in  an  outside  wall,  or  loss  of 
heat  and  Hability  to  smoke  will  beihe  result.  There 
is  no  truer  adage  than  the  one  which  tells  us  that—, 

"  A  smoky  chimney  and  a  scolding  wife. 
Are  two  of  the  greatest  plagues  in  life ;" 

as  the  latter  plague  is  all  but  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  former,  we  may  greatly  contribute 
to  a  poor  man's  peace  by  giving  him  a  chimney 
that  will  draw  well,  and  this  may  with  certainty  be 
effected  by  attending  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
door  and  fire-place,  the  setting  of  the  grate,  and  the 
proper  construction  of  the  throat;  it  will  also 
greatly  aid  the  draught,  if  the  flues  be  constructed 
as  I  have  frequently  had  them  done,  with  nine-inch 
drain  pipes.  One  at  least  of  the  upper  bed-rooms 
should  possess  a  fire-place :  in  case  of  sickness  this 
is  indispensable. 

Economy  of  fuel  is  of  such  great  importance  to  a 
cottager,  that  the  greatest  consideration  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  form  of  his  cooking  apparatus,  and 
of  the  sitting-room  grate;  for  the  latter  no  better 
plan  exists  than  fliat  of  a  simple  cast-iron  front  bar 
and  bottom  bar,  with  the  back  and  sides  of  fire 
bricks.  For  the  former  the  best  thing,  and  the 
cheapest  1  h«ve  ever  met  with,  was  in  France— it 
was  a  small,  low,  hot  plate  and  ovra,  fixed  over  « 
small  fire  placed  on  the  ground^  and  nilh  tUfl 
simple  apparatus  all  ^e  cooking  was  done  ^  a 
large  family,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  penny  iperdi^. 
One  of  the  most  useful  artioles  in  a  cottngor's 
kitchen  is  a  Popin's  digester,  which  casta  about 
6s.,  and  in  Which  nonrMung  Boap  nmy  be  pis- 
pared  from  materials  that  would  not  yieid  half  4ihe 
same  residts  if  prepared  in  a  cmnmon  pot* 

A  cottager's  spam  cash,  if  he  has  ang^  wiU  be 
much  more  advamtagsonsly  invMtadin  ;pigB,  bees, 
or  fowls,  than  hi  buying  foniiliire»  vory  Ihlte  of 
which  he  will  need  if  the  cottage  is  properly  fitted 
up,  as  it  -otight  to  he,  mVtk  good  oapbuMwIe  and 
■shelves  ;4he*f(m&eraMfWinng^itlw  pinposes  itf 
xJhe4teofdra(W««s,  and  mot  lice  Unas  oivttari^g  up 
the  space  in  smaM  rooms.  Ai«i4faB  window  tkn^ 
tersto  the  lower  •rooms,  tfttigsfl  so  4be  nil,  «iH 
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iotm  oonvBDieni  tables,  using  the  shutter  bar  as  a 
inop  to  keep  them  at  the  requisite  height.  It 
would  be  advisi^le  that  the  bedsteads  should  be 
providBd  by  the  landlord,  and  if  made  of  iron 
flBwtened  to  the  wall,  and  made  to  fold  up  against  it, 
the  rooms  could  thus  be'more  readify  and  effectually 
cleaned. 

The  stair-case  should  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
separate  and  ready  access  to  «very  room  in  the 
house,  audit  should  never  be  commenced  in  a  room 
or  end  in  one.  It  should  >be  well  lighted,  and  be 
aufficiently  broad  and  eaay  of  aeoent  to  allow  of 
forntture  going  up  it,  and  of  the  coffin  of  the 
labourer,  whose  labour  has  ceased,  coming  down  Jt 
essily,  on  its  way  to  the  last  home  of  all. 

In  building  a  double  cottage  it  is  important  that 
tbe  entrance  to  each  should  be  .distinct,  and  as  far 
apart  as  possible ;  -the  doors  should  not  even  be 
seen  the  one  from  tbe  other;  this  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent gossiping  and  quarrelling. 

To  keep  the  cottage  dry  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  walls,  immediately  under  the  groimd  floors, 
should  have  a  course  of  slate,  through  which  the 
wet  will  not  ascend.  It  will  at  the  same  time  greatly 
contribute  to  the  appearance  of  the  plaoe,  and  add 
to  its  comfort,  if  the  ground  floor  be  raised  eighteen 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  ter- 
race be  formed  of  some  loose  material,  either  gravel 
or  smith's  ashes,  round  the  whole  building,  which 
will  thus  have  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a 
proper  base,  and  avoid  that  Jack-in-the-box  look 
all  buildings  have  whioh  spring  out  of  the  ground, 
with  nothing  to  connect  them  with  it. 

If  shoots  be  fixed  to  the  eaves,  having  a  stack  pipe 
from  them,  and  small  pipe  drains  to  the  cesspool, 
which  should  also  receive  the  waste  (rom  the  sink 
in  the  wash-house,  all  pools  and  sI^m  round  the 
door,  looking  as  untidy  as  they  are  unwholesome, 
loay  be  avoided.  No  soak  or  drainage  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  privy  tank  ;  that  should  be 
made  perfectly  water  tight,  each  cottage  privy 
iuving  its  own  portion  of  the  tank,  the  .produce  of 
which  would  haif  pay  the  .rent  of  the  honse. 

Having  ihus  drained  and  warmed  the  cottage, 
let  us  now  proceed  to  ventilate  it.  if  ventilation  be 
iMcessary  in  a  large  house,  it  is  as  indispensable  as 
food  in  a  small  one.;  but  this  ventilation  must  be 
effected  without  draught,  without  carrying  off  the 
heat  of  the  room,  or  the  cottager  will  most  assuredly 
■top  up  the  ventihiting  openings ;  these  theashould 
invariably  be  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  open  onto 
a  i^parate  flue,  having  an  Amott's  ventilator,  >which 
costs  5s.,  to  regulate  the  draught ;  if  there  is  no 
brick  ^ue,  construct  an  au-  tube  between  the  floor- 
joists  over  head,  connecting  this  tube  either  with 
the  open  air,  or,  what  will  answer  better,  with  a 
vertical  tube  opening  under  the  roof.    It  is  of  more 


consequence  that  bed-rooms  should  be  lofty  than 
large  in  their  floor  area,  and  they  can  be  readily 
ventilated  by  an  opening  between  the  ceiling-joists, 
diminished  or  increased  at  pleasure  by  a  square 
board  hung  on  a  pivot,  with  a  line  attached.  As 
the  bed-^ooms  will  be  moat  economically  obtained 
in  the  roof,  and  as  alate  is  the  most  economical 
covering,  the  disadvantage  elate  has  of  being  very 
hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  may  be  entirely 
obviated  by  stuffing  shavings  or  straw  between  the 
slates  and  the  lathing;  this  simple  precaution  will 
render  a  slate-covered  -roof  as  cool  in  summer  and 
as  warm  in  winter  as  a  thatched  one. 

There  is  one  ^point -that  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  arrangements  of  a  cottage,  which  is,  that  all 
the  living  apartments  should  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  the  offices  be  arranged  at  the 
sides,  which  will  thus  greatly  contribute  4o  the 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  living  roome.  The  cot- 
tage should  always  stand  in  such  a  position  that  a 
diagonal  line  passing  through  it  would  represent 
the  north  and  south  points ;  sunshine  would  thus 
visit  every  .part  .of  the  house  some  time  in  the 
day. 

The  materials  of  which  a  cottage  should  he  con- 
structed must  vary  with  the  locality ;  but  in  the 
miyority  of  cases  it  ought  to  .be  .either  of  .oubble, 
stone,  or  brick ;  where  clay  exists  I  should  .recom- 
mend that  in  place  of  using  ordinary  bricks,  hollow 
tubee  qf  baked  clay  should  be  employed ;  a  saving 
of  at  least  one-third,  and  in  most  districts  of  one- 
half,  as  compared  with  brick  wallS)  might  be  thus 
effected ;  while  the  -strength  would  be  most  ample, 
the  durability  equal  to  bricks,  and  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  protection  from  wet  and  cold,  superior 
to  them.  Even  .the  roof  itself  might  'be  formed  of 
these  hollow  tubes :  if  a  sufficient  number  of  cot- 
tt^es  of  the  same  iorm  were  erected  to  divide  the 
expense  of  centres,  without  much  addition  to  the 
cost  of  a  timber  roof,  while  the  vaulted  one  would 
last  for  agesi,  and  be  perfeotly  fironproofj  and  would 
need  no  repairs,  the  greater  ,part  of  all  cottage  re- 
pairs occurring  in  the  roof. 

Through  the  kindness  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  I  was  permitted,  two  years  since,  to 
make  the  experiment  of  buildiqg  a  cottage  of  these 
brick  tubes,  conatruoting  whoUy  with  them  both 
roof  and  walls.  These  brick  tubes  were  eighteen 
inches  long  by  seven  inches  square,  rebated  into  each 
other,  and  radiated  to  the  shape  of  the  arch ;  a  short 
tube  of  smaller  siae  being  used  to  fit  intothe  others 
and  break  joints.  The  bricks  for  vertical  walls  are  of 
nearly  the  same  shape,  having  a  double  rebate  in- 
stead of  a  single  one— they  are  easily  made  by  ordi- 
nary labourers,  being  simply  forced  through  a  mould 
at  the  end  of  a  hand-tile  machine.  One  great 
economical  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of 
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these  tubes  is,  that  being  all  forced  through  the 
same  mould,  the  insides  and  outeides  can  be  laid 
quite  true  with  each  other;  and  being  of  large  size, 
the  mortar  joints  will  be  few;  the  necessity  therefore 
for  internal  plastering  is  obviated^  as  a  coat  of  wash 
properly  compounded  will  adhere  well  to  the  surface 
of  the  tubeSf  and  produce  a  sufficiently  pleasing 
effect.  The  cottage  floors  may  be  also  formed  of 
these  tubes ;  or  in  the  living-rooms  a  more  comfort- 
able floor  could  be  produced  by  using  solid  pieces 
of  fir  about  five  inches  deep,  placed  edgewise  on  a 
bed  of  concrete.  The  wash-house  must  of  course 
be  paved  with  brick  or  stone. 

A  chopping-block  should  always  be  fixed  close 
to  the  back  door :  the  people  must  chop  their  wood 
on  something ;  and  they  will  use  the  floors  for  this 
purpose,  if  the  block  is  omitted. 

The  roofs,  unless  the  vaulting  tubes  are  preferred, 
are  to  be  formed  of  Memel  timber,  hanging  the 
rafters  by  iron  straps  up  to  a  stout  ridge  piece,  sup- 
ported by  upright  posts  standing  on  the  central 
wall;  this  method  of  construction  is  the  simplest 
and  the  cheapest  of  any,  requiring  timbers  of  less 
scantling,  and  preventing  any  tendency  of  the  roof 
to  thrust  out  the  walls. 

Cottage  windows  should  be  of  iron,  either  hung 
on  pivots,  or  hinged  to  open  outwards  ;  and  they 
should  be  fixed  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  ventilation  in  the  summer. 

A  cottage  properly  constructed  ought  not  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  much  lead :  all  gutters  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  flushings  of  lead  are  never  neces- 
sary. The  brick  work,  where  roofing  abuts  against 
it,  should  always  be  so  constructed  as  to  project 
over,  allowing  the  slates  to  tuck  under  this  projec- 
tion, which  will  form  a  raking  string  on  the  walls, 
or  a  base  to  the  chimney  shafts. 

It  is  most  economical  to  arrange  the  various 
apartments  of  a  cottage  so  that  the  containing  walls 
form  a  square,  more  space  being  thus  obtained  in  a 
given  quantity  of  walling ;  and  it  is  more  economi- 
cal to  construct  a  roof  without  breaks,  dormers,  or 
valleys^all  which  cause  expensein  the  first  instance, 
and  are  fertile  sources  of  subsequent  outlay  in  the 
shape  of  repairs. 

Comfort,  economy,  and  durability  are  the  first 
requisites  in  a  cottage;  the  union  of  these  with 
beauty  must  result  from  the  latter  being  the  off- 
spring of  form  and  arrangement  of  parts ;  and  the 
effect  produced  should  be  appropriate,  simple,  and 
unostentatious,  carefully  eschewing  all  stuck  on 
ornaments,  plaster  mouldings,  and  escalloped  bits 
of  deal ;  nothing  indeed  should  be  seen  outside  a 
cottage  that  will  wear  badly,  or  require  the  aid  of 
paint  to  make  it  look  decent.  The  beauty  of  ex- 
pression of  purpose  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheap- 
est of  all  beauties;  and  if  to  this  we  give  the  ap- 


pearance of  solidity  and  comfort,  however  humble 
the  cottage  may  be,  it  will  be  sure  to  meet  the 
taste  of  the  humble  and  the  refined— of  him  who 
judges  by  his  feelings,  and  of  him  whose  education 
has  carried  him  beyond  rules  back  to  his  feelings. 
A  cockneyfied  compound  of  jaunty-finery,  a  "  gent" 
in  brick  and  mortar,  is  as  much  out  of  place  in 
rural  scenery,  as  it  is  unsuited  to  the  condition  of 
the  humble  occupant. 

The  examination  of  my  design  will  show  how  far 
I  have  been  able  to  embody  the  idea  and  carry 
out  the  theories  expressed  in  the  foregoing  essay. 
The  small  entrance  lobby  gives  access  to  the  store 
room,  sitting  room,  living  room,  staircase,  and  fuel 
closet  under  it.  The  position  of  the  doors  in  the 
sitting  room  and  living  room  allows  the  occupants 
to  sit  round  the  fire  without  being  exposed  to 
draughts,  or  to  the  necessity  of  moving  when  any 
one  enters  or  leaves  the  room.  Each  room  is  venti- 
lated by  a  ventilator  fixed  in  a  separate  flue.  The 
oven  and  boiler  take  up  but  little  room,  and  are  easily 
got  at ;  a  separate  flue  in  the  stack  is  provided  for 
them.  The  wash-house  adjacent  to  the  living  room 
serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  sheltered  lobby  to  the 
back  entrance.  The  arrangement  adopted  for  the 
fire-places  —  that  of  placing  them,  interlacing 
with  each  other— effects  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  brick  work,  and  at  the  same  time  economises 
space;  the  shafts  are  carried  up  vertically  over  the 
supports  below ;  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for 
gathering  over,  no  balancing  on  thin  walls.  The 
fire-places  thus  situated  and  built,  may  be  guaranteed 
against  smoking;  and  the  flues  passing  througrh 
the  bed-room  will  keep  them  aired.  The  staircase 
gives  easy  access  to  the  bed-rooms,  the  last  step 
coming  into  a  passage  outdde  the  three  bed-rooms, 
to  each  of  which  it  affords  a  separate  entrance ;  the 
ends  of  this  passage  give  two  laiige  cupboards,  and 
a  recess  obtained  out  of  it  affords  space  fur  the  cot 
of  the  little  ones  by  the  side  of  their  parents'  bed. 
The  position  of  the  doors,  in  all  the  bed-rooms, 
leaves  convenient  spaces  for  the  beds ;  and  two  beds 
even  can  be  placed  there,  as  the  rooms  are  high  and 
well  ventilated.  The  centre  bed-room  is  lighted  by 
a  skylight,  made  to  open  and  shut  like  a  rimmed 
box  lid,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  to  light  the 
room,  the  passage  outside  of  it,  and  the  staircase 
and  entrance  lobby  below.  Each  part  of  the  cot- 
tage thus  receives  ample  light,  without  exceedinf^ 
the  tax-limited  number  of  windows.  An  ash  pit 
and  rubbish  hole  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  oven« 
and  beyond  the  ash-pit  is  the  privy,  standing 
over  a  water-tight  tank,  arched  over  for  the  privy 
floor,  hot  leaving  space,  by  removal  of  the  seat,  for 
emptjring  the  contents :  the  tank  being  thus  per- 
fecdy  water-tight,  no  possible  danger  can  accrue  from 
its  close  vicinity  to  the  well.    The  plan  shows  a 
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well-bouse  beyond  the  privies ;  but  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable, where  the  water  is  obtainable  at  a  depth 
within  30  feet,  to  have  an  iron  pump  fixed,  with  a 
doable  handle,  and  the  nozzle  made  to  turn  up 
either  way.  A  continuation  of  the  roof  over  these 
out-houses  would  afford  the  most  convenient  places 
for  piggeries,  fowl,  and  bee-houses.  The  privies 
are  sufficiently  near  to  the  houses  for  convenience, 
and  all  smell  from  them  may  be  prevented  by  a  very 
simple  plan  I  have  executed,  and  of  which  a  model 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  metal 
rim  to  hold  water  fixed  level  with  the  seat,  the  cover 
to  which  moves  sideway  on  joints  like  those  of  a 
parallel  ruler,  having  a  projecting  rim  on  the  under 
side,  which,  when  down,  fits  into  the  water  rim, 
thus  hermetically  sealing  the  only  opening  into  the 
tank. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  cottages  form 
nearly  a  square,  there  not  bdng  a  break  in  the  walls, 
or  more  than  four  angles  to  construct;  there  is 
thus  but  very  little  walling,  and  that  I  propose  to 
build  with  my  tubes,  using  those  of  seven  inches 
thick  for  the  outside  walls,  and  those  of  four  inches 
for  the  interior  divisions,  each  of  which  in  the 


upper  rooms  stands  over  a  wall  below,  a  pomt  of 
much  importance,  as  no  necessity  thus  exists  for 
the  use  of  quarter  partitions,  or  vermin  holes; 
where  a  partition  is  needed  above,  matched  board- 
ing is  employed,  and  there  is  thus  no  place  in  the 
whole  building  where  a  rat  or  a  mouse  could  hide 
itself. 

No  cottage  ought  to  have  a  less  amount  of  ac- 
commodation than  this  one  affords,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  obtain  that  accommodation  in  a 
more  economical  manner. 

The  offering  by  the  Council  of  two  such  hand- 
some premiums  for  the  best  design  for  a  cottage, 
proves  the  great  interest  felt  in  the  question,  and 
strongly  marks  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
the  right  direction,  encouraging  the  hope  that  it 
will  ere  long  be  generally  felt  that  if  that  man  de- 
serves licnoiir  who  causes  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring 
up  where  nouc  ^rcw  before,  that  he  will  be  in- 
finitely more  deserving  of  honour  who  is  instru- 
mentid  in  raising  a  good  cottage  where  none  be- 
fore existed. 

18,  Portland'terrace,  Souihaw^ton,  and 
North  Street,  Chichester. 


MANURE-ITS    GENERAL   AND    PARTICULAR  APPLICATION. 

BY   J.   TOWERS,   MEMBER  OF   ROYAL   SOCIETIES   OF  AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 


At  page  102,  vol.  i.,  allusion  was  made  to  two 
heads  under  which  all  those  substances  termed 
meiioraiors  could  be  arranged,  and  particular  notice 
was  taken  of  quick  or  hot  lime,  as  being  an  agent, 
partially  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  peculiar 
chemical  affinities,  by  which  it  produced  certain 
definite  effects  of  very  great  consequence  when 
folly  appreciated.  I  now  beg  to  re-urge  the  con- 
sideration of  those  specific  affinities,  for  then  a  cor- 
rect insight  into  the  philosophy  of  manuring  will  be 
obtained. 

lime,  as  we  have  said,  ranks  among  the  soluble 
manures,  a  fact  which  the  preparation  of  lime-water 
fully  establishes ;  but  there  are  many  other  che- 
mical salts  that  are  completely  soluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  are  qualified  to  act  rapidly  upon  vegetable 
roots— such  arc  the  sulphates  so  opportunely 
noticed  in  Mr.  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson's  article  com- 
mencing page  103  of  the  last  number.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  potent  salt  called  soda  ash,  or 
British  alkali,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Fownes — 
**  contains,  when  good,  from  48  to  52  per  cent,  of 
pure  soda,  partly  in  the  state  of  mild  carbonate, 
partly  as  a  caustic  hydrate,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt."  This 
chemical  compound  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled 


as  destructive  of  the  wire-worm;  but  of  this  I  say 
nothing,  as  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact  has  been 
communicated  to  me.  The  object  which  now  should 
be  urged,  is  the  great  necessity  of  further  and  more 
rigid  analyses  of  the  staple  earths,  and  of  the  plants 
that  grow  upon  them.  Advances  have  been  made, 
and  numerous  tables  formed,  by  many  able  che- 
mists ;  but  the  results  prove  so  dissimilar  that  at 
present  we  are  constrained  to  hesitate. 

Guano,  if  pure  and  dry,  not  developing  any  odour 
of  ammonia,  ranks  among  the  most  excellent  and 
comprehensive  of  partially  soluble  meliorators.  Its 
soluble  ingredients  consist  chiefly  of  sulphates, 
muriates,  and  phosphates  of  ammonia,  soda,  potassa, 
and  magnesia,  in  varying  proportions— uric  acid 
and  oxalic  acid  also  in  combination  are  often  trace- 
able. The  insoluble  bulk  of  the  substance  consists 
of  bone-earth  (sub-phosphate  of  lime),  in  a  state  of 
very  minute  division.  This  fertilizer  will  be  again 
alluded  to  in  its  place*  The  point  which  now  claims 
the  cultivator's  attention  is  the  applicability  of  each 
individual  saline  material  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  cultivated  plant,  and  herein  consists 
the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  science  of 
Offricultt^e. 

Liquids  and  solutions  are  always  of  doubtful  ap- 
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pHcation,  because,  if  incantionsly  or  erroneoneTy  ad- 
ministered, plants  may  be  at  once  destroyed  or 
serionsly  injured,  of  which  we  possess  proofs  in  the 
pot-culture  of  exotics;  but  the  case  is  different 
when  we  apply  farm  and  fold-yard,  and  it  may  be 
also  deodorized  fecal  substances ;  these  contain  all 
the  elements  which  come  under  the  second  head  of 
meliorators,  and  as  not  a  particle  of  nndecomposed 
solid  substance  can  pass  into  the  absorbents  of  the 
roots,  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended,  un* 
less  they  are  incorporated  with  the  land  in  too  great 
abundance.  Farm-yard  manure  has  stood  the  test 
of  ages;  if  prepared  with  judgment,  according  to 
the  principles  established  by  chemical  discoveries, 
it  will  contain  aH  the  elementa  of  vegetable  organi- 
zation ;  and  if  by  age  or  improvident  management 
it  shall  have  lost  it»  ammonia,  become  too  much 
carbonized,  audi  to  a  corresponding  extent  effete,  it 
can  be  restored  by  guano,  so  far  as  the  annnonical 
salts  aT«  concerned*.  And  hare,  by  the  way,  I  ven- 
ter to  suggest  that  in  this  manner  guano  can  be  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  without  any 
risk  or  danger  to  young  seeding  plan  tow  All  land 
possesses  moreorkaa  of  orgsnic  matfaec;  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  it  should  do  so,  otherwise 
plants  could  not  be  supplied  with  those  hydro-car- 
bonous  substances  which  constitute  their  bulk. 
Now  farm-yard  and  other  decomposable  manures 
when  deposited  in  the  ground  (the  deeper  the  better 
when  the  straw  and  other  fibrous  matter  is  little 
reduced)  are  converted  by  gradual  fermentation 
into  humos — ^tbaC  product  of  anuBal  and  vegetable 
decay  whkh  cannot  be  imitated  by  art»  but  which, 
by  a  sovereign  law  of  natuM,  is  inevitably  present 
in  all  land  that  ie  duly  cultivated*  Hence,  and  by 
induction  from  observed  facts^  wa  must  insist  upon 
the  incorporation  of  that  manure  which  is  supplied 
by  the  processes  of  the  &rm  ifcsel&  Fermenting 
matter  must  be  employed,  and  the  ground  is  its 
natural  recipient,  for  thereby  heat  becomes  de- 
veloped', gases  extricated^  and  refesinsd  in  a  position 
where  they  are  in  close  contact  with  the  roots  of 
either  vegetables  or  ^mbs,  which  thus  eaa  select 
and  absorb  such  as  suitable  to  eaoh^    I  can  by  no 


means  admit  the  Aeory  of  liebig  so  Ihr  as  to  re- 
strict the  nutrition  of  plants  to  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  only,  whetlier  by  the  leaves,  or  by  ttoe 
spongelets  of  the  roots.  Tlie  decomposition  of 
humus,  or  of  more  erode  vegetable  matter,  mnst 
evolve  other  gases,  and  as  every  plant  will  require 
hydlrogen,  and  many  others  the  compounds  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  of  nitrogen,  it  follows 
that  those  gaseous  products  resulting  from  femien- 
tution  will  be  duly  absorbed  amf  assimilated. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  rotten  dung  contains 
more  hnmin  (the  old  name  for  humus),  weight  for 
weight,  than  fresh  dung ;  and  therefore,  that  if  the 
fortilistng  power  of  manure  is  in  proportion  to  the 
(piantity  of  hnmin-  which  it  contains,  and  if  it  can 
be  proved-  that  the  quantity  of  this  is  as  great  in 
black  spit-dung  as  in  the  more  bulky  form  of  unfer- 
mented  dung,  then  the  concentrated  state  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  in  point  of  economy  every  way. 
The  suggestion  was  plausible,  and  so  &r  as  mere 
top  dressings  were  concerned,  might  be  correct ; 
but  as  the  preperatiou  of  humus  in*  the  heart  of  the 
soil  at  a  considerable  dsplh  below  the  surface  is 
the  object  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  we  claim  the 
right  to  believe  t^at  every  advantage  eonnected  with 
fermentation  and  its  products  will  be  secured  hy 
that  proper  application  of  manures  which  retains 
the  fibrous  matter  of  recent  compost  heaps  replete 
with  animal  urine. 

The  subject  of  manures  and  composts  will  de- 
mand more  space,  and  therefore  I  close  this  article 
by  reminding  the  reader  that  as  land  can  be  injured 
and  rendered  almost  barren  by  a  redundant  quan- 
tity of  humus,,  by  wbich»  being  glutted,  it  is  made  to 
approach  the  eharacter  oi  a  peat  bog;  the  only 
certain  remedy  which  chemistry  lus  insirueted  us 
to  apply  will  bs  quick-Jime,  reduced  pretty  nearly 
to  powder,  and  thus  iaeorporated  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity with  the  soil.  By  the  peculiar  affinity  with 
which  it  attracts  and  fixes  the  deleterious  humous 
acid,  it  will,  as  before  stated;  correct  the  existing 
evil,  and  convert  a  poisonous  agent  into  a  gmdnally 
avaiUble  manure. 


THE     NATIVE     PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 


BY   CUTHBBlVr  W.  JOHNSON,  E8CU,  F.B.8. 


There  are  few  modem  discoveries  of  the  geologist 
and  the  chemist  more  generally  interesting  to  the 
farmer  than  the  native  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime,, 
which  have  been  lately  found,  or  more  clearly 
traced,  dispersed  in  the  green  sandstone  and  crag 
formations.    These  are  of  very  considerable  impor- 


tance, both  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
occur  and  to  the  fieu-mers  of  England,  as  having  the 
certain  effect  of  reducing  the  charge  for  crushed 
liones  and  super-phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  true  tliat 
some  desperate  attempts  have  been  made  to  mono* 
polize  the  use  of  these  minerals  by  the  ownecs  of 
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8omf  iraeBmfl  patents ;  but  my  readers  raa^,  I  think, 
rest  quite  easy  on  that  account—there  is  no  legal 
restriction  to  the  free  use  of  either  coprotttes  or 
ftwsil  bones  for  the  purposes  of  manure.  The 
tnalysis  of  a  cropollte  from  the  cmg  formation  of 
Uw  coast  of  Sttflblk,  will  show  the  farmer  bow 
similar  they  are  in  composition  to  the  fresh  bones 
of  commerce ;  in  100  parts  of  one  of  these  analyzed 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
were  found — 

Phosphate  of  lime 56 


Phosphate  of  per-oxide  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  lime. . . . 

Alumina 

8Uex 

Carbonaceooa  matter 
Moisture    


14 
21 
4 
2 
I 
2 


h  b  now  fourteen  years  since  I  first  drew  the  at- 
tentien  of  the  Bnghsh  farmer  to  the  use  of  these 
minsral  phosphates.  In  a  work  **^  Upon  the  use  of 
Crashed  Bones  as  Manure,**  published  by  me  in 
1896,  p.  6, 1  had  occasion  (affter  describing  the  value 
of  crushed  recent  bones)  to  remark,  "  there  is  ano- 
Uier  source  from  whence  the  phosphate  of  Hme 
mijfht  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  in  large 
quantities,  yiz.,  the  fossil  bones  and  native  plios- 
phate  of  Time  which  is  found  in  various  districts  of 
Ais  country  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and 
would  only  require  crushing  or  powdering  to  render 
Aem  nearly  as  useful  to  the  farmer  as  the  recent 
bones.  For  that  the  cartilage  or  oily  matter  of  the 
bone  does  not  constitute  its  chief  fertilizing  quality, 
is  riiown  by  the  fact  that  the  farmers  who  use  bone 
dust'  win  as  readily  employ  that  which  has  been 
used  by  the  preparers  of  cart-grease  as  they  witt  the 
fresh  unused  bones."  And  then,  after  referring  to 
the  analysis  of  the  phosphorite  of  the  Cornish  tin 
ninas,  I  continued — *'The  phosphate  of  lin^fi  is  also 
found  in  many  perts  o£  the  nov^  of  England*,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  immense  beds  in  Spanish  Eslre- 
madura,  where  it  is  said  to  be  so  common  in  many 
phices  that  the  peasante  make  of  it  their  walls  and 
fences." 

"  In  1S46,"  observes  Df .  Buflkland  (Jour.  H  J^. 
8bc>,  voL  z.,  p.  520),  "  Professor  HensliMv  laid  a 
paper  before  the  British  Association  al  Cambridge, 
on  tlic  abundant  occurrence  of  the  ear  bones  of 
whales  in  the  crag  beds  of  Felixstow,  on  the  coast 
of  SttHblk,  together  with  large  quantities  of  rolled 
pekhfeft  of  phosphate  of  lim*  (which  he  then  sup- 
posed to  be  coproKtes)  among  the  misceUaneous 
Kimrd  aad  sMk  that  compose  the  bvlk  of  the  crag 
(brmaiioB.  About  this  ti«ie  alto,  Professor  Solly's 
aslysis  of  these  supposed  ooprolites  proved  their 
rhtmical  eonpoeition  to  h%  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  real  coproMtes  from  the  lias ;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  agrici^ritte  was  invited  to  their  uso  as  a 


manure  of  nearly  equal  value  with  guano  or  bone- 
dust.  Mr.  Solly's  advice  to  agriculturiste  to  make 
use  of  this  newly  discovered  storehouse  of  fertility 
has  been  duly  responded  to,  and  many  thousand 
tons  of  these  pebbles  and  bones  have  been  collected 
from  the  shore  near  Felixstow ;  whilst  many  occu- 
piers of  inland  farms  near  that  village  have  been, 
and  are  still,  coUecting  similar  pebbles  from  super- 
fldal  beds  of  gravel  of  the  crag  formation,  varying 
in  thickness  from  one  foot  to  many  feet,  and  extend- 
ing over  areas  of  variable  extent  and  irregular  forms, 
modified  by  the  sweep  of  currents,  by  which  the 
bottom  of  the  tertiary  sea  was  affected  during  the 
formation  of  the  crag. 

In  another  portion  of  England,  in  the  green 
sand-stone  which  reste  under  the  lower  chalk 
formation,  the  phosphate  of  lime  also  abounds, 
although  not  in  such  profusion  as  in  the  Sufllblk 
crag.  The  extent  of  these  formations,  on  a  portion 
of  which  Mr.  Paine,  of  Famham,  and  Professor 
Way  were  not  long  since  employed,  is  hardly 
known  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  soils,  has  traced  the  great  southern 
chalk  range  pretty  accurately]:  commencing  at 
Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  it  extends  by  Salisbury, 
Hungerford,  High  Wycombe,  Stevenage,  SaflVon 
Walden,  Newmarket,  to  Docking,  in  Norfolk,  un- 
der the  Wash  to  Burgh  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Barton, 
across  the  Humber  to  Beverley  and  Foxholes. 
TJiat  portion  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the 
London  basin,  extends  from  Dover  to  Chatham, 
Farmingham,  Merstham,  Guildford,  Famham,  and 
Winchester,  to  Salisbury.  It  is  on  the  examination 
of  this  portion,  and  of  the  varieties  of  strata  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Famham,  that  Mr.  Paine 
has  been  recently  employed.  It  may  aid  us  in  the 
bettor  understanding  his  detail  of  his  discoveries,  if 
we  remember  the  description  which  Mr.  Morton 
gives  (ibid,  p.  40)  of  the  green  sand-stone  forma- 
tion'^'Viz.,  that  it  is  found  under  the  chalk,  and 
takes  the  same  direction,  following  it  up  the  valleys 
between  the  hills  of  the  lower  chalk  formation. 
That  it  is  composed  of  various  beds,  the  upper  beds 
near  the  chalk  having  the  truest  character,  being 
green  or  greyish  in  colour,  and  having  in  their 
composition  most  of  the  green  earth  or  chlorite^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  formation  (chlorite  earth  is 
composed  of,  per  cent. — Silica  50*0.  alumina  26*0, 
lime  1*5,  oxide  of  iron  6*0,  potash  17*5).  The  lower 
beds,  adds  Mr.  Morton,  are  frequently  of  much 
greater  thickness,  and  are  of  every  variety  of  colour, 
from  yellow  to  a  deep  red.  This  formation  is  com- 
posed of  siliceous  sand,  intermLxed  in  some  places 
with  scales  of  mica  (common  mica  contains,  per 
cent.— Silica  47*0,  alumina  20*0,  oxide  of  iron 
15'55,  oxide  of  Manganese  1*70,  potash  14*65),  and 
a  large  proportion  of  a  gveen  earth   or  chlorite. 
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These  fonn  a  soft  species  of  sand-rock,  but  are  so 
slightly  united  together  that  they  are  easily  dis- . 
placed  by  the  finger  or  nail.  In  the  upper  or  true 
beds  of  the  green  sand,  beds  of  schist,  passing  into 
coarse  chalcedony  are  somesimes  found  (chalcedony 
is  a  siliceous  mineral),  and  also  beds  of  bluish  lime- 
stone, as  in  heat.  The  colour  of  these  varies  from 
white,  light  grey,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  brown, 
to  dark  grey,  and  even  black.  The  surface  of  this 
formation  has  in  general  a  low  and  level  aspect, 
but  in  some  places,  as  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Dorset,  it  forms  a  continuous  range  of 
hills  in  front  of  the  chalk.  It  is  a  formation  that, 
although  not  of  great  extent,  may  be  said  to  follow 
the  outer  line  of  the  lower  chalk  through  all  its 
windings ;  but  in  some  places  is  so  very  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  or  is  covered  by  the  malm,  or 
lower  chalk.  It  is  amidst  these  mixtures  of  the 
green  sand  and  the  chalk  strata  that  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Paine  and  Professor  Way  were  conducted. 
The  former  observes  {Agricultural  Gazette,  1848, 
p.  122),  after  detailing  his  discoveries  in  the  green 
sand  stone — 

''The  discovery  of  these  j)hosphate  beds  in  the 
upper  green  sand  induced  me  to  extend  my 
investigations  to  other  sections  of  the  chalk  forma^ 
tion. 

"  In  the  first  place,  from  the  bottom  of  my  deep 
drains  in  the  gault,  I  had  collected  during  the  past 
and  present  winters  several  fossil  remains,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  variety  of  shells,  belemnites, 
broken  fragments  of  ammonites,  turrilites,  &c., 
fishes'  teeth,  and  bones  of  saurians.  These  fossils 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  in  my  land  to  be  dug 
out  with  pecuniary  advantage;  but  they  maybe 
found  elsewhere  in  large  quantities,  and  I  think  I 
recollect  a  pit  a  few  miles  off  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where,  some  years  since,  I  observed  them  in  great 
profusion.  These  fossils  are  extremely  hard,  like 
flint;  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  those  found  in 
the  upper  green  sand,  yet  they  concur  in  being 
composed  of  phosphate  instead  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

"And  lastly,  I  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  my 
examination  of  the  lower  green  sand,  just  below  the 
gault.  For  some  years  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  a  quantity  of  greyish  coloured  nodules, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  I  considered  to 
be  coprolites,  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  their  chemical  composition.  Last 
April,  in  digging  some  drains  between  five  and  six 
feet  deep,  we  arrived  at  a  thin,  indurated  bed  of 
'mortar-life  stuff,  which  effectually  arrested  the 
downward  progress  of  the  water.'  The  soil  &bove 
this  indurated  band  is  a  hard  shingly  gravel,  which, 
prior  to  draining,  was  utterly  worthless.  On  ex- 
amining this  substance  I  found  some  of  my  old 
nodules  interspersed ;  and,  by  way  of  experiment. 


I  ordered  my  man  carefully  to  take  out  as  much  as 
he  could  by  the  bottom  spit,  and  to  spread  it  over 
the  land,  alongside  the  drains.  The  whold  field 
was  subsequently  sown  with  swede  turnips,  having 
been  treated  all  alike.  The  crop  was  altogether  a 
good  one ;  I  may  say  most  excellent  for  the  season ; 
but  near  the  drains  where  the  'mortar-like  stuff' 
was  spread,  the  superiority  in  the  use  of  the  swedes 

18  most  evident,  many  of  them  weighing  firom  15 
to  20  lbs.  each. 

"  When  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  Way  my  first  box  of 
marl  from  the  upper  green  sand,  I  also  sent  him  a 
parcel  of  these  nodules,  and  he  almost  immediately 
informed  me  that  they  contained  at  least  40  per  cent, 
of  bone  phosphate.  This  fiavourable  report  caused 
me  to  redouble  my  researches  after  larger  quanti- 
ties of  them,  and  I  soon  found  that  this  stratum 
was  likely  to  prove  far  more  valuable  than  either  of 
the  former  ones.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Way  was 
at  Famham,  we  carefully  inspected  these  beds,  and 
collected  a  variety  of  fossils;  for  in  this  case  also 
the  phosphoric  matter  is  derived  from  them.  The 
fossils  comprize  corals,  sponges,  shells,  ammonites, 
turrilites,  and  a  large  number  of  oblong  masses. 

"These  beds  of  fossils  are  deposited  in  layers  in 
the  midst  of  very  coarse  green  sand,  and  they  pos- 
sess the  property  of  binding  the  sand  together  like 
mortar.  From  one  of  the  richest  veins  we  dug  out 
a  solid  mass,  weighing  adout  60  lbs.  This  mass 
Mr.  Way  broke  up,  and  after  sifting  and  washing, 
obtained  about  35  per  cent  of  fossils.  Whilst  the 
fossils  remain  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
sand  from  them,  they  being  \rx  fact  intimately 
mixed  up  together.  Professor  Way,  however,  dis- 
covered an  easy  mechanical  method  of  separatioo. 
These  mixed  fossils,  powdered,  but  not  dried, 
gave  on  analysis : — 

Sandand  a  little  day 43.87 

Water  with    a  little  organic  matter   and 

fluorine 3.44 

Soluble  silica 3.25 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 3.35 

Phosphoric  acid    20.80 

(equal  to  42.48  of  bone  earth  phosphate) 

lime  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid..  23.86 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.06 

Magnesia  and  loss . .  0.37 

100.00 

**  By  a  process  of  judicious  sieving,  the  propor- 
tion of  bone  earth  phosphate  can  be  raised  in  the 
separated  mass  to  55  or  60  per  cent,'' 

In  the  preparation  of  the  super-phosphate  of  lime 
from  these  fossil  remains,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
reduce  this  native  phosphate  to  powder,  and  digest 
it  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  the  action  is  the  same 
as  on  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  recent  bones— 
the  effect  of  the  thus  prepared  snper-phosphate  as  a 
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fertilizer  is  nmilar  to  that  prepared  from  the  bones 
of  a  less  age.  I  feel  assured  that  the  native  phos- 
phorite exists  in  other  English  localities,  and  that 
the  discovery  of  other  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime 
will  be  made,  and  other  sources  of  fertility  thus 
rendered  available  to  the  farmer.  Is  not  something 
of  this  kind  to  be  accomplished  in  Northamptonshire 
and  other  midland  counties  of  England?  Have 
the  masses  of  ammonites  and  belemites,  which  are 
there  found  in  such  abundance,  been  examined  ? 
Have  the  myriads  of  fossil  remains  embedded  in  the 
soils  of  that  district,  and  in  the  blue  lias  of  Dorset- 
shire, been  analysed  ?  The  question  in  these  times 


of  low  prices,  and  of  forced  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  his 
knd,  presents  itself  in  an  aspect  of  more  than 
wonted  interest.  That  the  discovery  will  materially 
lower  the  price,  and  consequently  extend  the  con- 
sumption of  all  those  manures,  which,  like  guano, 
have  the  phosphate  of  lime  for  their  base,  is  pretty 
certain ;  and  let  us  not  forget,  that  in  hardly  any 
other  way  can  the  productiveness  of  most  soils  be 
80  generally  and  so  permanently  extended,  as  by 
the  application  of  fertilizers  which  supply  to  the 
farmers'  crops  so  general  and  essential  an  ingre- 
dient as  the  phosphate  of  lime. 


THE  CARROT  AND  THE  PARSNIP  CONSIDERED  AS   SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE 

POTATO. 

By  Mr.  Hugh  Ratnbird,  Hengrave,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

{Premium,  Five  Sovereigns,) 


The  carrot  and  parsnip,  more  particularly  the 
former,  are  a  very,  if  not  the  most,  important  sub- 
stitute for  the  potato.  Their  nutritious  quality, 
their  easy  cultivation,  and  their  capability  of  grow- 
ing upon  inferior  soils,  render  them  important 
auxiliuies  to  the  garden  of  the  labourer,  and  to  the 
farm  of  the  agriculturist.  The  former  will  find 
them  a  nutritious  irinter  vegetable  for  himself  and 
fnmily,  while  he  will  find  they  admit  of  the  same 
wide  application  as  the  potato,  in  affording  the  most 
nutritious  vegetable  food  for  pigs  and  cows.  Both 
carrots  and  parsnips,  when  given  to  cows,  produce 
a  milk  of  a  quantity  and  quality  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  winter  food,  and  the  butter  is  of  a  fine 
yellow  hue,  and  wholly  free  from  that  disagreeable 
flavour  which  renders  butter  made  from  the  milk 
of  cows  fed  on  turnips  so  very  disagreeable  to  the 
epicure. 

Cattle  fatten  as  well  on  carrots  as  on  potatoes, 
They  are  as  valuable  food  for  horses,  particularly 
for  colts,  and  for  those  that  are  not  very  hard  worked, 
and  are  required  to  be  brought  into  selling  condi- 
tion. And  when  we  consider  the  wide  application 
of  tills  root,  we  can  but  wonder  why  it  has  not  been 
more  generally  cultivated  upon  the  wide  tracts  of 
light  sands  and  loams  that  are  admirably  adapted 
for  its  cultivation ;  and  can  only  find  a  reason  in 
the  fact  that  carrot  and  parsnip  growing  is  not 
generally  understood  by  farmers,  or  that  they  are 
considered  (when  compared  with  turnips)  to  be  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  crops  to  gr..w. 

Where  broadcast  sowing  is  adopted,  and  where 
the  carrots  or  parsnips  are  sown  upon  foul  land, 
the  cultivation  becomes  expensive ;  but  when  grown 
upon  favourable  soil,  and  under  judicious  manage- 


ment, there  is  no  other  root-crop  that  gives  so  good 
a  return  for  the  outlay,  or  that  leaves  the  soil  in  so 
good  a  mechanical  state  for  the  growth  of  the  fol- 
lowing crop.  The  long  root  of  the  carrot  or 
parsnip  penetrates  the  subsoil,  and  not  only  exerts 
a  mechanical  influence  but  derives  its  food  from  a 
greater  depth  than  most  other  phmts,  and  thus 
leaves  the  surface  soil  to  accumulate  the  fertilising 
ingredients  that  are  required  for  other  crops. 

The  foUowing  description  is  derived  from  obser- 
vation in  a  district  where  carrots  are  grown  more 
successfully,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other,  and  where  they  are  deemed  of  equal  import- 
ance to  the  Ught  land  that  beet  is  to  the  heavy  land 
farmer.  The  manner  of  cultivation  differs,  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  the  details  of  the  preparation 
of  the  land,  the  cultivation  and  storing  the  crop, 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  also  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  so  that  my  readers  may  judge  of  the 
advantage  of  growing  a  few  acres  of  carrots  or 
parsnips  in  addition  to  those  green  crops  more 
generflJly  cultivated.  And,  independent  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  crop  itself,  I  advocate  the  more 
extended  cultivation  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  because 
the  more  various  the  crops  upon  a  farm  the  more 
regular  is  the  amount  of  labour  required  both  from 
horse  and  man,  and  the  more  independent  does  the 
farmer  become  of  failures  from  an  uniiavourable 
season ;  for  the  weather  which  retards  one  crop  may 
hasten  the  growth  of  another;  one  is  attacked  by  a 
disease  or  by  the  ravages  of  insects,  the  other  es- 
capes ;  while,  if  dependence  be  placed  solely  upon 
one  class  of  plants,  the  entire  growth  may  be  visited 
with  destruction  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Hie  cultivation  of  the  carrot  and  parsnip  is  very 
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MmilBr,  and  one  description  wiH  b»  applkalrt*  to 
both.  The  parenip  comes  up  with  a  broader  leaf 
than  the  carrot,  and  makee  a  more  rapid  growth 
during  the  firsir  few  weeks  of  ite  vegetation ;  but  it 
is  seldom  grown  in  this  district  as  a  field  crop;  and 
though  t^e  nutritious  nature  of  the  root  does  not 
admit  of  a  donbt;  yet  the  weight  per  acre  does  not 
equal  the  weight  of  carrots  grown  upon  the  inferior, 
Hght,  sandy  soils,  upon  which  the  latter  flourishes 
so  abundantly. 

All  deep  tarnip  soils,  of  a  mechanically  light  and 
sandy  textore,  are  suitable  for  growing  a  clean- 
rooted  crop  to  advantage.  Upon  thin»  light,  or 
heavy  soils  with  a  rocky  subsoil,  the  roots  have 
many  fangs,  and  the  expense  of  harvesting  is  in- 
creased. The  white  Belgium  c  arrot,  and  in  some 
cases  parsnip,  may  be  grown  upon  stiff  loamy  land; 
but  though  heavy  crops  may  be  obtained,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  plant,  the  additional  expense 
of  cultivation,  and  of  taking  np'oa  this  olase  of  soil, 
cause  the  preference  to  be  given  to  land  of  a  lighter 
texture  when  it  occurs  upon  a  farm. 

la  selecting  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  carrot  or 
parsnip  crop,  preference  is  given  to  a  clean  wheat 
stubble,  which  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
as  for  the  turnip ;  but  it  should  receive  earlier  at- 
tention both  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  so  that  a 
deep  and  fine  tilth  is  insured  by  the  month  of  April, 
which  is  the  usual  time  o£  sowings  though  this 
may  be  deferred  till  May,  if  necessary.  And  in.  a 
late  spring,  late  sowing  has  the  advantage,  as  the 
carrots  are  not  so  likely  to  be  overgrown  by  the 
weeds  before  they  can  be  distinguished  by  the  hoer. 

What  is  good  tillage  for  the  turnip  may  be  con- 
sidered applicable  to  the  carrot.  Thus,  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  the  autumn  and  spring 
preparation  may  be  the  same,  and  they  may  be 
sown  upon  drill  or  ridges  in  the  same  way  as  tur- 
nips ;  but  no  farmyard  manure  should  be  used,  as 
this  would  occasion  the  root  to  divide.  However, 
though  this  method  may  give  fasility  for  horse- 
hoeing,  yet  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  large  Bel- 
gium than  to  the  common  red  carrot,  and  to  stiff 
than  to  the  general  run  o£  turnip  soils.  Upon  good 
and  medium  turnip  land,  I  would  recommend  the 
following  system*  and  reserve  the  poor  siliceous 
sands  and  gnurels  for  a  few  further  remarks ;  my 
readers  will  not,  therefore,  take  the  following  as 
applicable  either  to  these  or  to  the  stiff  soils,  upon 
which  latter  the  Belgium  carrot  can  only  be  grown* 

The  stubble,  if  not  perfectly  clean,  is  cleaned  in 
the  autumn  by  3  or  4  tines  of  the  scarifier,  with 
harrowings  and  rollings  as  required.  If  farmyard 
manure  is  used,  from  12  to  15  tons  may  be  ploughed 
in  before  Christmas,,  that  it  may  decompose  and  mix 
with  the  soil ;  for  raw  manure,  applied  immediately 
before  sowing,  will  injuie  the  quality  of  the  trop. 


fai  February  or  March  the  knd  is  ploughed  and 
sobsoiled,  and  left  till  April,  when  a  harrowing  or 
scarifying  wUl  destroy  the  weeds,  and  a  rolling  with 
a  two-horse  roller  will  assist  the  arrows  in  giving 
tlie  required  solidity  and  tilth.  Before  drilling  the 
seed,  the  land  will  require  a  double  tine  of  the  light 
harrows,  and  it  must  be  rolled  with  a  one-horse 
roller  before  drilling  ^  seed'  with  the  common 
Suffolk  corn-drill*    The  drill-marks  are  left  open. 

If  artificial  manure  is  employed,  and  we  use  it  in 
preference  to  farmyard  manure,  it  may  be  distri- 
buted broadcast,  and  ploughed  or  harrowed  in, 
prsvions  to  driUing  the  seed.  We  have  used  ani- 
malised  carbon,  salt,  soot,  guano,  peat,  charcoal, 
and  other  artificials,  with  varying  success :  but  it  is 
presumptuous  to  recommend  one  manure  as  a  spe- 
cific, when,  every  one  knows  that  the  art  of  manuring 
depends  upon  supplying  in  a  soluble  form  those 
ingredients  which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  plant, 
or  whkh  an  essential  for  its  full  development. 

Some  farmers  recommend  steeping  the  seed  in 
water  in  a  bag,  and  then  spreading  it  out  9  or  10 
inches  thick  upon  a  floor,  for  a  week  or  more,  until 
it  begins  to  sprout.  It  is  then  mixed  with  8and» 
and  drilled.  This  forwards  the  growth,  but  I  doubt 
the  advantage  in  the  event  of  dry  weather  following 
the  time  of  sowing.  When  dry  seed  is  used,  it  is 
rubbed  to  remove  the  bushy  parts,  and  it  is  pre- 
pared for  the  drill  by  mixing  with  wood  ashes  or 
powdered  charcoal;  4  or  5  lbs.  of  seed  are  sown 
per  acre  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  and  two  bushels 
of  charcoal  or  ash  are  added  per  acre — tho  use  of 
the  latter  being  to  prevent  the  seed  clog^og  in  the 
drUl. 

Charcoal,  from  its  property  of  absorbing  moisture, 
has  been  found  to  be  highly  favourable  for  promo- 
ting the  vegetation  of  the  seed 

The  width  between  the  drills  may  vary  from  10  to 
i  5  inohes  with  the  kind  of  carrot  or  parsnip,  and  also 
with  the  soil ;  a  greater  width  being,  of  course,  re- 
quired for  the  large  Belgium,  which  grows  with  an 
id)undant  top,  than  for  the  common  red  carrot ;  and 
more  room  is  required  upon  a  rich  than  upon  an 
inferior  soiL 

The  Belgium  carrot,  being  of  nu>re  rapid  growth, 
offers  a  better  chance  of  securing  a  plant  than  the 
red,  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  weeds 
sooner.  A  small  quantity  of  oate  or  mustard  is 
often  drilled  wi^  the  seed,  to  show  the  rows  upon 
land  much  infested  witk  weeds ;  but,  upon  very 
foul  land,  the  expense  of  weeding  becomes  so  enor- 
mous that  but  little  advantage  attends  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  variety  of  carrot. 

The  carrots  will  seldom  show  themselves  above 
ground  until  20  days  from  the  time  of  drilliog : 
they  advance  very  slowly  at  first.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  distinguished,  a  thrust  hoe  should  be 
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nse^  betweeir  the  rows^  and  a  few  days  after  tl^e 
plants  wilt  be  sufficiently  advanced'  to  be  singled 
out  to  a  distance  of  from  8  to  10  inches  apart.  This 
is  a  tedious  operation  when  the  land'  is  foul ;  the 
best  plants  only  should  be  left,  even  if  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  regularity  of  distance.  After  a  week 
or  two  a  horse-hoe  may  be  used  between  the  rows ; 
and  this  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  required,  pro- 
vided the  driDing  has  been  done  with  such  regularity 
as  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  hoes  without  injury  to 
the  plants.  An  imjriement  having  the  hoes  fixed 
npon  levers,  united  to  a  bar  by  universal  joints,  the 
lever  being  guided  by  boys,  is  the  besb  tool  I  have 
sent  for  this  work. 

A  seeond-,  and  perhaps  »  third,  hand-hoeing  wiH 
W  found  reqiiiefite  ft>r  nnikiag  the  crop  perfectly 
elean;  for  it  wrll  be  nselen  to  aMempt  growing 
emtro%B  m  a  lieid^  crop  unlets  the  land  can  be  kepO 
as  eimn  as  a  gavden,  while  ths  carrots  are  in-  a 
jomag  alate ;  and  afterwards  the  luxuriant!  growth 
will  repay  tha  alteal]fin>  by  setting  the  weeds  at 
defiance. 

The  crop  is  harvested  in  November,  by  being 
forked  up  by  n»n<  and  women ;  the  tops  are  cut  off 
by  a  gang  o£  boys  and  girls  who  follow  the  forkers ; 
and  ths  roots  are  stored  by  being  placed  in  long 
heaps,  about  2i  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide,  which,,  to 
protect  them  from  the  frost,  are  covered  with  straw, 
and  then  with  a  layer  of  moulds. 

The  produce  varies  from  5U0  to  1,300  bushels^ 
or  from  10  to  26  tons  per  acrei.  exclusive  of  tops. 
The  latter  are  fod  off  upon  the  land,  or  ploughed  in; 
when  fed  off,  other  food  should  be  given  in  addi- 
tion. 

With  ordinary  management,  a  crop  of  carrots 
should  never  be  liess  than  500  bushels.  The  great 
art  is  the  obtaining  a  plant  and  the  subsequent 
cleaning  ftoro  weeds :  when  these  are  effectually 
performed,  the  battle  is  won.  A  thin  plant  should 
be  ploughed  up,  for  the  expenses  are  nearly  as  great 
upon  a  crop  of  5  tons  as  upon  one  of  25 ;  and  there 
is  always  time  for  turnips.  But  this  must  not  deter 
any  former  from  attem])ting  their  cultivation ;  for  I 
have  only  known  one  instance  where  we  have  had 
occasion  to  use  the  plough,  and  that  was  from 
having  purchased  seed  that  would  not  vegetate 
at  an. 

Our  method  of  growing  carrot-seed  is  to  select 
well-shaped  roots,  at  the  time  of  storing  the  crop, 
and  planting  them  hi  rows;  allowing  18  by  24 
inches  for  each  root.  The  seed-heads  are  gathered 
by  hand  as  they  ripen ;  and,  after  being  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  stored  in  a  dry  place  till 
wanted  for  use.  This  we  consider  the  best  way  of 
pisMrvtii^  the  seed;  bnl,  if  a  want  of  rooni«  is  sx- 
perisncsd  ist  stomng  il  in  this  mamisv,  tiie  ssedsM^ 
bs  ispaiated  foom-  the  essd  heads  iininsdiatalj  it  ia 


dry,  either  by  ifait-tkrasbing,  or  by  rubbing  il 
through  a  sieve. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  varies  considera- 
bly :  taking  men  at  lOs.,  women  at  Ss.,  and  boys 
and  girls  at  3s.  and  48.  a-weei<,  it  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£    s.    d.  £    s.   d. 
Cleaning  stabhle,  3  searify*> 

ings,  4  horses 046to060 

4harrowings 020  020 

2  rollings  (2-hor8e)  ....  0     1     6  0     2     0 

Picking  and  burning  weeds    .020  026 

1  ploughing 070  076 

15  tons  of  manure,  valued  at 

38»^  ar  arliicial  mamiss  te> 

the  same  value      .....  1^    5>    0  250 

Filling  and  spreading  difio    .  0    2^    G  0    3    0 

Hauling  according  to  distance  0    4    0  0    6    0 

Ploughing 070  076 

Subsoiling  (3  horses)    .    .    .  0  lO    0  Olio 

4harrowings  ......990  020 

1  rolling  (2-hor8e)    .     .     «    .  O*    ^    9  0     10 

1  ditto  (1 -horse) 0    0    4  0    0    6 

Drilling 010  010 

Seed,  4  or  5  lb.,  at  Is.  6d>.      .  »    6    0  0    7    6 

2  bttshsls  of  ashssv  or  peat 

charcoal      .......  0-    L    0  0    1     0 

Hoeing  between  drills  ...  0     1     6  020 

Singling  out 008  0  12    0 

Second  hoeing     .....  0    3    O  0*    5    0 

Third  dkto Q2»  030 

2  horse-hoeings   .....  0    2    0  020 

Taking*up  and  storing.    .    .  9  15    0  10    0 

Hauling  roots 020  030 

Rent,  tithe,  and  rates    ...  2    0    0  2  10    0 


Total  expense  per  acre  .  £8  10    7     10    2    6 

The  value  of  the  crop»  at  £l  per  ton,  will  vary 
from  £10  to  £26.  The  abovs  esdaaate,  taken  from 
prices  actually  paid  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
bears  out  the  remark  which  I  previously  made,  that 
no  profit  can  be  obtained  from  a  bad  crop ;  and  it 
shows  that  a  good  crop  of  carrots  is  very  remunera- 
tive, and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  any  agricul- 
turist who  has  spirit  enou(^  to  undertake  their 
cultivation  in  a  proper  manner;  and  no  root  or 
grain  crop  affords  more  employment  to  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

On  poor  sandy  soils,  where  they  are  a  very  valu- 
able crop,  I  would  recommend  the  carrot  or  parsnips 
to  follow  turnips  that  have  been  thoroughly  culti- 
vated, and  afterwards  fed  off  on  the  land  with  fatting 
sheep  to  which  com  or  oilcake  is  given.  The  land 
may  be  scarified,  and  then  ploughed  and  subsoiled 
after  the  fold;  and  in  a  few  weriss  tiia  Mtaral  pul- 
vetisatioa  and  solidity,  resulting  from  exposure  to 
the  demants,.  will  bring  the  soil  into  &  lieautiful 
state  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  A  rolling  and 
two  double  tines  of  the  harrows  wilt  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  give  further  solidity  and  tilth  before 
diilliiig'r  tba  kMer  to  be  followed  by  a  llglH  rolling. 
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It  may  be  alleged  that  this  Bystem  tbrowB  the  carrot 
in  the  place  of  a  com  crop,  and  that  consequently  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
previous  crop  of  turnips  must  be  charged  upon  the 
carrots;  but,  granting  this,  the  chances  are  in 
favour  of  the  carrots  producing  a  greater  profit  per 
acre  than  the  com  crop,  and  leaving  the  soil  m  far 
better  condition  for  the  following  crop.  It  must 
be  understood  that  I  am  alluding  to  the  poor  sili- 
ceous soils,  upon  which  3  quarters  of  wheat,  4  of 
barley,  and  10  tons  of  turnips,  are  esteemed  abun- 
dant crop.  The  after  management  will  be  the  same 
as  that  already  described;  the  produce  will  vary 
from  400  to  800  bushels  per  acre,  whether  of  the 
red  or  white  varieties,  the  produce  of  either  of 
which  will  not  be  very  different  on  this  soil.  This, 
at  £1  per  ton,  will  amount  to  from  £8  to  £16  per 
acre;  and  the  tops,  dther  fed  on  the  land  orploughed 
in,  are  equivalent  in  value  to  the  fold  manure  from 
the  previous  crop  of  turnips. 

The  cost  of  the  crop  wiU  be  somewhat  as  follows, 
taking  men's  wages  at  lOs.  and  women's  at  5s.  per 
week,  and  that  tiie  crop  is  cultivated  upon  a  soil 
that  admits  of  easy  tillage  :— 

£   s.  d.      £  8. 
Rent  of  hmd,  rates,  tithe,  &c..  .1    0.    0  to  1  10 

One  scarifying  0    1     6  —  0    2 

Oneplouguing  0    6    6  —  0    7 

One  subsoiling  with  3  horses  .0    9    0  —  0  10 

One  rolling  (2  horses) 0    0    9  —  0    1 

Four  harrowinffs  at  6d 0    2    0  —  0    2 

Four  or  Ave  lbs.  of  seed  at  I  ^ 

ls.6d i^ 

Two  bushels   per  acre 

wood,  ashes,  or  charcoal^ 

to  mix  with  the  seed 

drilling,  at  6d 

One  light  rolling  (1  horse)  . .  0    0    3  —  0    0    4 

Drilling 0     I     0  —  0    1     0 

Dutch  hoeing         s.  d.      s. 

between  dnlls.  •  1  6  to    2 

setting  out  ....  8  0—10 

second  hoeing.  ,30  —  4 

third  hoeing  ..2  0 —  3 

two  horse  hoe- 1 
ings      with  ?2  0  —  2 
steerage-hoe  -) 

0  1       6  —  110 

Manual  labour  in  taking  up )  .  ,«    ^       .  , .     ^ 

andstoring 7. ..  ^  ^^    0-016    0 

Horse  labour,  do 0    1    0  —  0    2    0 


6    0  —  0    7 


1     0—0     1     0 


£3  17     6     £5     0    4 
Contingencies 0  10    0      0  10    o 


Total. 


.£4    7    6    £5  10    4 


The  straw  used  in  covering  the  roots  is  still  avail- 
able for  litter. 
;^The  value  of  8  tons  at  £1  per  ton,  equalling  £8 


per  acre,  and  of  15  tons,  equal  to  £15,  is  the  price 
at  which  carrots  are  frequently  sold  from  the  field, 
where  no  expense  or  risk  of  loss  from  storing  is 
incurred ;  and  if  we  put  the  average  cost  at  £8  per 
acre,  and  the  average  value  of  the  crop  at  only 
£12  10s.  per  acre,  it  leaves  such  a  bslance  as  I  will 
defy  any  poor  land  farmer  to  obtain  from  a  corn 
crop  that  follows  turnips  fed  off  on  the  land ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  balance  may  safely  be  set  aside  to 
cover  the  expenses  for  manure  and  cultivation, 
which  ought  never  to  be  charged  upon  the  turnip 
crop  alone,  but  should  always  be  spread  over  the 
various  crops  of  the  rotation. 

The  above  produce  is  not  at  all  above  the  aver- 
age, for  upon  a  farm  where  carrots  were  annually 
grown  to  the  extent  of  from  5  to  10  acres,  on  which 
I  resided,  during  fourteen  years  there  were/)nly  two 
crops  that  produced  less  than  500  bushels  per 
acre ;  the  remaining  twelve  averaging  from  500  to 
1,400  bushels,  or  from  10  to  28  tons,  and  these 
crops  were  grown  on  poor  sands  and  gravds. 

Though  I  have  set  £1  per  ton  as  the  average  sale 
price  of  carrots,  yet  I  consider  the  value  to  the  fisir- 
mer  depends  upon  the  produce  of  the  turnip  crop : 
when  this  is  below  an  average  the  carrot  becomes  of 
far  higher  value.  And  taking  into  account  the  con- 
venience of  having  a  root  which,  being  stored,  is 
equally  nutritive  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  which 
admits  of  general  application,  and  is  so  nutritious 
for  all  kinds  of  catUe,  I  consider  that  one  bushel 
of  carrots  may  fairly  be  valued  as  equivalent  to  two 
of  white  turnips,  and  one  and  a  half  of  swedes  or 
mangold-wurzel. 

To  the  labourer,  the  value  of  a  carrot  or  parsnip 
crop,  when  compared  with  the  potato,  will  be  found 
equally  great.  Carrots  may  be  bought  at  6d.,  and 
parsnips  at  9d.  a  bushel.  Potatoes  are  now  seldom 
less  than  2s.  A  few  pence  will  purchase  seed  suffi- 
cient for  a  bed  of  carrots  or  parsnips,  whilst  the 
cost  of  the  seed  potatoes  becomes  an  important  item 
when  taken  from  the  labourer's  pocket.  From  the 
carrot  or  parsnip,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  ob- 
tain, with  common  attention,  a  root  that  will  furnish 
him  with  a  good  supply  of  winter  vegetable  food; 
while,  if  he  continues  to  plant  the  potato,  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  their  being  taken  off  from 
year  to  year  by  the  prevailing  distemper,  and  the 
crop  will  barely  exceed  the  value  of  the  seed.  But 
the  money  value  of  the  crop  will  not  be  considered 
of  much  importance  by  the  labourer  who  only  cul- 
tivates for  his  own  consumption,  and  chooses  that 
crop  that  produces  the  largest  amount  of  available 
food. 

It  may  be  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  extended 
cultivation  of  the  carrot  or  parsnip  that  the  cold  and 
wet  climate  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
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is  not  suitable  for  their  growth;  but  I  have  seen 
them  forming  a  part  of  the  common  management 
upon  farms  in  an  elevated  district  of  one  of  our 
western  counties,  where  the  altitude  and  exposure 


give  the  same  degree  of  cold  and  inclemency  of 
weather  as  would  otherwise  be  found  in  districts 
very  much  farther  north. — From  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  HanoTer-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Tlie  following  members  of  Council  and  Gorer- 
DOTS  were  present : — ^His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
K.G.,  Trustee,  in  the  Chair  ;  Earl  of  Chichester ;  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. ;  Honi  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  R.N., 
M.P. ;  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Mr.  Bramston, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth  ;  Ck>lonel  Challoner ;  Mr.  Foley, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Garrett;  Mr. Brandreth  Gibbs;  Mr.  Gfan- 
tham ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs;  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns;  Mr.  Mil. 
ward ;  Mr.  PendarTes,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Chandos  Pole ; 
Mr.  Posey,  M.P. ;  Professor  Sewell ;  Mr.  Shaw  (Lon- 
don) ;  Mr.  Villien  Shelley ;  Mr.  Simpson ;  Mr.  Slaney, 
M.P.  ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.;  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson; 
Mr.  Hampden  Tamer ;  Mr.  Thomas  Turner ;  Professor 
Way,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

Fnumeti, — Colonel  ChaUoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finanoe  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Accounts  of  the 
Sodety  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  January, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  current  cash- 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers  at  that  time  was 
£3,631.  He  ezpUdned  to  the  CouncO,  that  this  ba- 
lance hiduded  the  Exeter  Subscription  of  £1,260, 
amount  reeeiredfor  Life-compositions  £1,247,  and  on 
account  of  arrears  of  Subscription  from  Members 
JSlflti.  Hie  Committee  recommended  that  this  sum 
of  £1,247 1  rsoeiTed  as  compositions,  should  be  inTested 
as  capital  by  the  purchase  of  Stock  in  the  public  fiinds. 
Colonel  Challoner  further  reported,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee,  that  998  letters  had  been  addressed  and 
sent  by  post  to  Members  who  were  more  tfaan  two  years 
in  arrear  of  their  subscriptions,  claiming  the  sum  of 
j^,205  as  the  amount  of  such  arrears ;  that  446  of  these 
members  had  returned  answers  to  the  application  ;  206 
had  paid  thdr  arrean  amounting  to  £808,  while  552 
persons  had  sent  no  answer  whatCTer.  He  added  that 
the  Pmanoe  Committee  would  proceed  to  enforce  the 
daim  of  the  Society  against  these  parties,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  and  order  of  the  Council.  The 
quarterly  statements  of  income,  expenditure,  and  liabi- 
lities, as  well  as  that  of  the  fimded  property  of  the  So 
dety,  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the  informadon  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  confirmed  this  report,  snd  adopted 
the  suggestion  it  contamed  for  the  hiTestment  of  the 
balance  on  the  Lifo-compositUm  account. 

Ckemieal  Xedairsff.  — The  Report  of  the  Chemical 
Committee  haTing  been  read,  the  Council  decided  that 
Professor  Way's  oWee  to  deliTer  a  course  of  Elementary 
Lectures  on  Chemical  Sdenoe  before  the  members  during 


the  current  year  should  be  accepted  with  their  best 
thanks.  It  was  arranged  that  their  first  Lecture  should 
be  deliTcred  m  the  Council  Room  of  the  Society  at  12 
o'clock,  on  Wednesday  the  27th  Uistant,  all  Memben 
of  the  Society  having  the  prinlege  of  being  present  on 
the  occasion. 

Mteiing  (/ 1851.— Mr.  Pnsey,  M.P.,  hsThig  hdd  be- 
fore  the  Council  a  communication  from  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  Eihibition  of  the  Products  of  Industry 
of  all  Nations  in  1851,  it  was  decided  that  the  President 
should  be  requested  to  direct  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Council,  to  be  summoned  for  Wednesday  the  20th  inst., 
at  12  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  takmg  suchcommuni- 
cation  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  presented  a  cobured  plan  of 
the  Islington  Cattle  Market,  and  took  that  opportunity 
of  reporting  the  renewed  outbreak  of  small-pox  among 
the  sheep  in  Norfolk. 

Numerous  oommunications  for  the  Weekly  Council, 
and  presents  for  the  library,  were  received  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  a4ioumed  to  Wednesday,  February  13th. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  the  13th  Feb. ;  present,  Mr. 
Slaney,  M.P.,  in  the  Chsir  ;  Hon.  Captain  Dudley 
Pdham,  R.N.,  M.P. ;  Baron  Martens ;  Mr.  Aloock, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Burke ;  Mr.  Dyer ;  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
H.J.Hunt;  Mr.  Majendie;  Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.; 
Professor  Sewell ;  snd  Bir.  Reynolds  Solly. 

AdulieratUm  <if  Gmiio.— Mr.  H.  J.  Hunt,  of  High- 
atreet,  Lambeth,  attended  the  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  the  extensive  and  systematic  plans  carried 
out  weekly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  for 
the  adulteration  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  which  he 
thought  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  made  known 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  purohases  of  Guano  were 
so  largely  made  by  farmers  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Hunt  laid  before  the  Council  samples  of  the  various 
compounds  manufectured  for  the  express  purpose  of 
adulteration.  The  Council  thanked  Mr.  Hunt  for  the 
favour  of  these  communlcatlofis,  which  they  decided  to 
refer  to  the  neit  Monthly  Council,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  Special  Committee  should  be  appofaited  to 
investigate  tliis  importsnt  subject,  and  to  place  the 
samples  of  adulteration  hi  the  hands  of  the  Consulthig* 
Chemist  of  the  Society. 

Canarp  GraM.^Mr.  Mijendie  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil, on  the  part  of  Dr.  Cttdn,  Secretary  to  tiie  Agri- 
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oultaral  Society  at  Boalogne,  a  epeoimenof  the  PbalartB 
arandinacea  of  LinnteuB  (known  in  this  coontry  as  the 
Reed  Canary  Qran  or  Riband  Gran), -along  with  a -sup- 
ply of  the  seeds,  for  distribution  among  the  'BAdmbers 
present. 

Tuberous  Roott. ^Dr.  Lindley  transmitted  from  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  a  supply  of 
the  tubers  of  Melloca,  for  distribution  and  trial  as  an 
agricultural  plant.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Uorticultaral  Society,  Dr.  Lindley  has  given 
'*  Some  Memoranda  concerning  the  Melloca.'' 

Austrtilian  Flux. — Mr.  James  Dixon,  of  €keltoB 
Castle,  Lannoeslon,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  transmitted 
specimens  of  flax  grown  by  him  in  that  colony,  during 
the  three  previous  years. 

CW/Zicre  ofFruH  ^Wet.—Mr.  Robertson  ttansniUted 
from  Paris  his  mode  of  improvng  -the  cnlkuce  of  fruit 
trees,  which  the  Council  referred  to  the  Journal  Com> 
mittee. 

Wheat  Sowing,-—'  Mr.  Bircb  "WoRe  favoured  the 
Council  with  a  continuation  of  his  experiments  on  the 
sowing  of  wheat,  which  was  also  refbrred'to  Hit  Journdl 
Committee. 

MUcellaneoue  Communications. — ^Baron  Mertenpre-! 
sented  a  copy  of  his  work  entitled  *'  Faits  et  Obsenrations 
sur  Tutilib^  du  Drainage  pcrfectionn^."  Mr.  'fiuUen, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Agri.  Imp.  Soc.  df  Ireland,  also' 
personcAly  presented  a  oopy  of  the^vofainieof  the  ''  'C^uar-  [ 
terly  Journal  of  AgriottltureuBd  Industry  of  Ineland  for 
1849."  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  presenledm.plaB  df  hbpor- 
table  saw-mili,  with  a  statement  of  its  advantages ;  Mr. 
Willacy,  a  plan  and  statement  of  his  portable  hand- 
railway  for  farms ;  Mr.  C.  Steward,  a  communication  of. 
faia  ecperienee  in  the  use  of  CroiBkiU'«.oie4iocie  carts  ;■ 
Captain  Water  ton,  m  stetemeiit  of  the  vahie^of  his  ulka-' 
line  ieedii^  powder,  ^en  to  oattle  attacked  bf  the  jueie- 
vailing  epidemic ;  and  Mesen.  Dodd  aod  Faellng,-a  t^pf 
of  their  *<  £arm  Account  BMk." 

The  best  (hanks  of  the  Coundl  ireretnrdered  for  these' 
various  presents  and  communications. 

-It  was  announced  that  a  leeture  by  Prdfeasoi  Way 
would  be  delivered  to  the  Members  attw^he  o^dodk  on! 
Wednesday,  February  27fh. 


A  SPBOiiix  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover-squara,  on  Wednesdajr^  the  20th  of 
February,  for  the  A4io«i>'>M(I  oousidoratioii  of  m  eommu. 
nication  from  thoAeyal  CommiBaionerior  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  aU  Nations  in  I8&1,  as 
oonneoted  with  the  geneEal  question  of  the  moat  prqper 
and  convenient  place  foriiolding  the  Country  ^Uetioigi 
of  the  Society  in  the  sane  jFear^present :  His  Gcaoe' 
the  Duke  of  Riohnumd,  JC.G«,  Xmateq, in  the  Chair  ;' 
Lovd  HaAerton.;  Hon.  Robert  Henrr  Clire,  MJ>.;{ 
Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  R.K^  M.P. ;  Hon.  H. 
W.  Wilson ;  Baron  Mortens  ;  Sir  Ilios.  Dyke  Acland  ' 
Bart,  M.P.;  Sir  Charles  Ijomoiw  Bart.,  M.P.;  Siri 


John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Mr.Raymoad 
Barker  ;  Mr.  Branston,  U.P.  ;  Mr.  Braodoath  ;  Mr. 
Faenoh  Burke  ;  Cokmel  Challouer ;  Mr.  Walbtake 
ChUden,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Evelyn  Oenisou^  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Dnice  ;  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  ;  Mr. 
Grantham  ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castle- 
acre  ;  Mr.  Jonas  ;  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Parking  ; 
Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Posey,  M.P. ;  Prof.  Sewell; 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  London  ;  Mr.  Villiers  Shslley ;  Mr.  W. 
Simpson  ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  C.  Hampden 
Turner ;  Prof.  Way ;  and  Blr.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft. 

The  fiooretery  hnYing  iaid  before  the  Council  the 
Summons  for  the  Meeting,  and  the  Preaident^s  Letter 
authorising  ite  issue,  as  well  as  the-OommunioatioQ  from 
the  Royal  Commissioner  laid  before  the  Coonoil  by  Mr. 
Pusey,  M.P.,  at  their  previoos  Meeting,  the  Coundl  le- 
eeivod  from  Mr.  Pueey  a  further  oommnnicatkin  ^n  the 
Commtasioner,  in  nply  to  inquiries  for  infosmatioB  he 
was  requested,  as  a  member  «f  the  Commimon,  to 
make  on  the^mrt  of  the  Coonoil,  and  then  p roeeeded  ts 
the  mature  eonsidemtion  df  the  apeoisl  boainesi  fo 
whukh  they  liad4>een  aaramofied. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  ChaUoner,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Denison, M.P.,  it  vras  resolved— "That  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  shall  hold  their 
Show  of  Cattle,  under  their  own  rules  and  regtilationf, 
in  Kensington,  in  1851  ;  but  that  the  Sooiely  will  not 
hold  a  Shew  of  Implemealsdn  that  yMr." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Pelham,  M.Pm 
seconded  by  Mr.  Childers,  M.P.,it  was  resolved  *'That 
a  Copy  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Council  be  commont- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  Mr.  Pusc^,  with  the 
expression  of  the  Councirs  willingness  to  confer  farther 
with  th)B  Commission,  should  thegr  at  any  time  desire 
it." 

The  Couiudl  then  appointed  «<3Mnmktae^coasistteK 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmood,  Mr.  Bs^anond  (BaHkec,  Mc 
Shdiey,  'Cobnel  ChaUonsr,  Mr.  Hsdaon,  «of  Caitlmse, 
Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Brandnkhf  and  Mr.  Shaw,of  liOudBU^ 
to  look  over  the-Cfaavter  and  Bye^ws  id  tbe  Seeisly, 
aadtahe  the  neosasary  steps  that  nMiy  be  lequiied  ia 
eonssqusucetof  the  ResolotioDS  tkea  sfpredl  toby  Hb 
GouBudU 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  and  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  gave 
notice  that  they  should  move,  at  the  Monthly  Council  in 
April  next,  "  That  the  order  in  Council  of  May  3rd, 
1847,  be  rescinded,  with  a  view  to  substitute  for  tbe 
counties  (herein  named  the  couifty  of  Middlesex  ;  and 
that  the  successive  years  of  the  ISxhibition  be  carried 
forward  so  as  to  maintain  the  rotation  of  districts  u 
now  constituted,  namely— 

•"  W51.  Metropolitan    District,  eomprisfaig  Ihe 
Cotnfty  of  Middlesex. 

1852.  South'Eastem  District,  compririog  the 
Counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  waA  ^Bosses. 

1853.  South   Wales  District,    con^prising  the 
whole  of  South  Wales,  wiUi  the  additum  of 
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the  CooBtiM  of  Monmouth,  -GloncMter,  Hero-   Bnuiwell,  Chrktoplier,  Ileftdoa  Uoum,  8aiid«rkud 
fordt  and  WoreoftUfr.  I  Bryant,  Jamex,  Prospect,  near  Plymouth,  Deron 

loe^    «  ^   .*.^.      .    -v.      .  -  .,       .»     1  Burkhill,  Edward,  Wiuterinxham,  Bartoa  on-llumber.  Line. 

18W.  E^.Biidhmd  IhsiruU,  cawi^ising  the   ^.^  j   g  p^^ili^^.^j,,^  Tj,^^^^ 


cQViMiei  of  lietoatteii,  I^iMaln,  ^oltiHsham, 
and  Rotiand." 

ThUerUin  Sheep,^li\B  Hoyal  Highneea  Prince  Albert 
commanicatcd  to  the  Council  through  the  Bon.  Colonel 
Phipps,  a  Rapott  on  Her  MjMty^B  Flock  of  Thibetian 
Sheep  on  the  Fann  at  Osborne,  for  which  the  Council 
directed  their  beat  thanks  to  be  eonveyed  to  Jiia  ^yal 
Higlinees  for  the  interesting  details  which  it  fumbhed,, 
and  for  the  assurance  it  implied  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
ptrtidpation  in  the  national  objects  of  the  Society.  The 
CooQcil  directed  this  communication  to  be  submitted  for 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  their  next  Weekly 
Meetbg,  on  the  13th  of  March. 

Belgian  Fire-placet. —The  Secretary  having  mformed 
the  Council  Chat  the  Belgian  Fire-place  presented  to  the 
Society  by  diehr  life-meniber  the  Baron  Mortens,  of 
*OstininfBdgtiim,  and  accepted  by  the  House  Committee, 
bad  been  put  up  in  one  of  the  offichtl  rooms  of  the  Society  ,i 
the  CowKaofliBndihair4h«iki  to  Baron  Mertena,  tfaeni 
pieseot  at  the  meeting,  for  this  iostanee  of  his  ]ibera1i%^ 
and  great  attention  to  the  Society.  Baron  Mertens  then 
laid  before  the  Council  a  ^nrork  by  M.  Jules  Noirsain,  on 
the  construction  and  advantages  of  the  new  plan  by  which, 
apartments  could  be  aired  and  ventilated  in  the  most 
economical  and  agreeable  manner  by  means  of  this  fire- 
place, which  he  hoped  would  prove,  as  he  intended  it 
ibould  do,  a  great  advantage  to  -persons  of  every  rank  in 
E^bnd,  bat  ^eapaoiaUgr  to  the  poowr  clatMi.  The 
Council  directod  this  work  to  benceivod  with  their  bast 
thanks,  and  to  be  laid  before  the  Weekly  Connoil  on  the 
13th  of  March,  for  the  information  of  the  membeis  of 
the  Society. 

Ouama  uUhlteraMot^^^^i  okmot  Way  espraMad  his 
aloatioii  of  making  ''  Cuano  and  its  Adiflteration"  te 
salgect  of  his  Leotoro  to  be  daliveftd  befoiB  the  members 
ia  the  Council  Room  of  the  Society,  on  Wedneaday  the 
27th  inat.,  at  12  o'dock,  previously  to  his  commencing 
the  Course  of  Lectures,  of  which  the  arrangement  was 
left  to  the  Council  at  their  next  Monthly  Meeting. 


NEW     MEMBERS. 


Charka  Towneley,  £tq.»  of  lV>waeley,  near  Bomk^r, 
JLaacaabice,  and  Chailes-^tvaet,  BerkakiyHiqnaie,  Looa-i 
don ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminsteir,  were  alected! 
Governors  of  the  Society. 

The  JoUowiog  new  Members  were  elected  :— - 

Arnold,  Thomaa  Owen,  The  Park,  fiatherteigfa,  ^)evon 
Arnold,  William,  jun.,  Nethercott,  Iddealeigb,  Hatherleigh, 

Devon 
Bayley,  Robert  Hiddell,  4,  Basinghall-atreeti  London 
Bcatley,  Robert  John,  Eaatwood  House,  Rotherham,  Yorka. 
Biadshaw,  William,  GOade  House,  Levenahume,  Mandiester 


OaHwdl,  Oapt.  'Pr.  Ed.  (T8th  Highlanders),  Langfora  Lodge, 

BiandMi,  NarfoHc 
Xkaem,  Thomaa,  •Catapriait  HauM,  (TivsitOB,  Bavon 
Obsistgr,  Jabms.  jun.,  Benton  tiaU,  Ohtlmalbtd,  Bsaex 
Clarke,  Richard  Hall,  Bridwcll,  Collumpton, J)evou 
Cole,  Rev.  N.,  South  Brcdt,  Ivybridge,  Devon 
Coltburat,  Joseph,  3B,  Jermyn-atreet,  London 
Comiira,  Rev.  Willhim,  R«i*criford,  Tivcffton,  Devon 
iDauid,  Thomaa  Danial,  IMiaftetiage,  ®anptou,  Devon 
^iekin,  ThooMB,  ^an.,  3t.  Staphea^  ilill,  Rugaley,  Slafb 
Duntse,  Sir  John,  Bart,  Eileigh,  Steforoas,  Devon 
Edge,  James  Thomas,  8  telly  Hall,  Nottingham 
Fellowet,  Robert,  jun.,  Bitleawall  Hall,  Lutterworth,  Leioeater 
Oalphie,  W.  L.,  Lymiu^on,  Hants 
Hanriaon*  Itmes,  Bnokingfaam 
Uayae,  J.,  84,  GUmcoiter-aquaie,  Hyde-pirk,  London 
HeUyer,  6.  W.  Maine,  Bashly,  Lymington,  Hauta 
Henry,  Jamea,  Blackdown  House,  Petworth,  Sussex 
Hoare,  Richard,  Hampstead,  Middlesex 
Howard,  J.  P.,  39,  Mark-lane,  London 
Tjswis,  Dipt.  T.  E.  tLocke,  R.E.,  Exeter 
JaaV^,  John,  The  Jlaisousge,  Wivalisoimbe,  Bomcwat 
MaeCona^  Fsedarisk,  Newby-bndge,  Hihiihais,  Wastmom- 

laod 
Maw,  George,  Biirraugh  Farm,  Northam,  Btdcford 
Miluer,  John,  Hordle  Farm,  Lymington,  Hants 
More,  R.  B ,  Linley,  near  Shrewsbinry 
Paftkffird,  E.,  SaxmunBham,  Suffolk 
E^nraivil,  Stanley,  Bridgefoiot,  Bamat,  «erto 
PhilUps,  John  R.  flfanasr.  Riffhams  LsdK^ChtfoiBfofd,  Mmm 
Reed,  Howard,  Loug  Sutton,  line. 
Riley,  Edmoad,  South  Dalton  Grange,  Beverly,  Yorka 
Roberta,  William,  197,  High-street,  Exeter 
RobhisoD,  Mrs.,  Wilson  House,  Mitnthorpe,  Westmoreland 
Rome,  Joseph,  Mayor  <tf  Carliale 
flamaelsoii,  B.,  Britannia  InHhWolto,  Buboty,  0«m 
Smith,  Sir  Charlaa  Omtliffe,  Baft.,  SuHoas,  Romfofd,  Essex 
Sparkes,  John,  North  Bemfleet,  Wiohfoid,  Eases 
Stanilaud,  Meabum,  Mayor  of  Boston 
Stephens,  Edward,  Trewoman,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall 
Steward,  Charles,  Henley,  Ipswich,  Suffolk 
Stiatton,  Richard,  Saltbrop,  Swindon,  WUta 
•BtHton,  liiomaB,  Wittaashawe  iUall,  Korthendkm,  Maiiisstii 
Thompson,  Robert,  32,  'V^etoriMraad,  Seosiagtou 
Treby,  Paul  Ouiry,  G^oodamoor,  f  lyn^too,  Devon 
Veitcb^  James,  Exeter,  Devon 
Veitch,  James,  jun.,  Exeter,  Devon 
Wilkhison,  Rev.  John,  Brooghton  Gtfford,  Mslksham,  WOts 
Wills,  Thomas,  jun.,  Bastury,  Bovey-'TrBoey,  OhuSleigh,  Devon 
Wyatt,  IhoMM,  850,  «trand,  London 


B0(5HA'RA  CLOVE?R. 

TO  THE   fiDTTIMt  OF  THB  FABMWL^B  MAaA.filN«« 

Sir, — I  have  this  moment  read,  in  the  February 
number  of  your  magazine,  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Moor,  upon  the  growth  of 
Bochs^  clover^  the  cultivation  of  which  he  recom«> 
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mends  as  green  food  for  cattle  in  this  country,  ''the 
more  especially  as  he  understands  it  contains  much 
saccharine  matter."  The  immense  produce  which 
Mr.  Moor  obtained  would  fully  justify  this  recom- 
mendation>  could  it  be  proved  that  the  quality  of 
the  plant,  in  feeding  properties,  was  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  bulk  of  its  growth.  This  point  Mr. 
Moor  does  not  seem  to  have  proved ;  and  as  I  never 
heard  of  its  having  been  employed  with  success  as 
an  article  of  green  food,  I  shall,  by  your  permis- 
sion, tell  you  what  is  the  experience  that  I  had  of 
it  in  only  one  experiment,  which  proved  so  unsuc- 
cessful that  I  never  tried  another. 

A  friend  made  me  a  present  of  some  of  Ihe  Bo- 
chara  clover-seed,  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  it  was  to  turn  out  an  article  of  beneficial 
growth  in  British  husbandry.  I,  like  Mr.  Moor, 
tried  it  upon  a  patch  of  good  garden  soil,  and  with, 
though  not  equal,  still  quite  sufficient  success,  as  to 
quantity  of  its  produce,  to  have  induced  me  to  pro- 
secute its  cultivation.  The  stem,  however,  and 
branches  are  so  much  stronger  and  more  woody, 
in  proportion  to  the  leaf,  than  in  anything  which 
we  recognise  by  the  name  of  clover,  that  it  does  not 
impress  one  with  a  fiivourable  idea  of  its  nutritious 
and  profitable  qualities.  When  it  had  attained  the 
stage  of  growth  at  which  clover  is  cut  for  green 
food,  I  had  some  of  it  taken  to  the  cows ;  but  they 
only  smelt  it,  turned  it  over,  and  rejected  it.  It  was 
then  offered  to  pigs,  and  received  the  sametreatment. 
It  happens  that  we  have  one  of  those  privileged  do- 
mestic pets  in  the  shape  of  an  old  pony,  which  has 
been  the  companion  and  plaything  of  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren in  succession,  and  which  has  been  their  tutor 
in  the  art  of  horsemanship.  ''  O !"  said  they,  '*  try 
Dapple — she  will  eat  anything.  She  follows  us 
about  for  bread,  apples,  potatoes,  pie-crust :  she 
will  eat  anything  but  meat."  Well,  a  little  of  it  was 
presented  to  Dapple,  which,  however,  is  now  mis- 
named, having  not  one  hair  that  is  not  white ;  and 
she,  with  the  confidence  arising  from  uniform 
kind  treatment,  took  some  of  it  into  her  mouth  and 
began  to  eat,  but  presenUy  let  it  fidl  and  tossed  her 
head  to  get  quit  of  it,  looking  as  much  offended  as 
if  a  dose  of  aloes  or  some  nauseous  physic  which 
shehasneverrequiredorswalbwedinihe  23  years 
of  her  vigorous  life,  had  beenimposed  upon  her.  This 
result  deterred  me  from  making  further  experiments 
on  Bochara  clover.  Whether  there  was  anything 
particular  in  the  kind  of  seed  which  was  sent  to  me, 
in  the  manner  of  its  cultivation,  or  the  period  at 
which  it  was  cut,  to  account  for  its  bemg  so  dis- 


tasteful to  our  domestic  animals,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
if  any  of  your  readers  should  have  met  with  better 
success  than  myself,  it  might  be  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic to  be  informied  of  it;  for  I  agree  with  Mr.  Moor 
in  thinking  it  might  form  an  advantageous  article 
ofgrowth,  if  the  quality  were  at  all  equal  to  the 
quantity  which  it  might  be  made  to  produce. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


DUiion,  Feb.2\,  1850. 


John  Grey. 


COUNTY  EXPENDITURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  especial  atten- 
tion and  that  of  your  numerous  readers  to  the  bill 
now  before  Parliament,  for  the  establishment  of 
county  financial  boards. 

The  time  is  come  when  every  possible  effort  must 
be  made  to  economize  the  expenditure  of  the  far- 
mers ;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
if  the  rate-payers  in  rural  districts  are  permitted  to 
exercise  the  right  of  electing  a  board  to  manage  the 
county  expenditure,  the  enormous  sums  now  spent 
by  the  magistrates  in  salaries,  &c.,  without  the  least 
controul,  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

By  the  present  law,  the  rate-payers  in  mral  dis- 
tricts are  under  a  disability  and  suffer  a  degrada- 
tion which  have  long  since  been  removed  from  those 
residing  in'dties,  towns,  and  boroughs.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act  gave  to  the  latter  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  electing  persons  to  manage  their 
local  expenditure ;  but  the  former  are  still  left  to 
the  mercy  of  a  body  neither  elected  by  them  at  first 
nor  subject  to  be  removed,  however  expensively  the 
local  management  may  be  conducted.  Hius  the 
law,  while  it  compels  the  rural  rate-payer  to  procure 
the  necessary  funds,  commits  thdr  disposal  to  others. 

Now,  therefore,  the  farmer's  real  friends  in  par- 
liament may  effectively  serve  him  by  supporting 
this  measure  for  his  local  enfranchisemeo^  while 
his  enemies  will  have  to  show  the  Parliament  and 
the  country  why  he  should  continue  to  be  deprived 
of  rights  and  privileges  which  have  long  since  been 
conceded  to  other  subjects  of  the  realm. 

I  remam,  sur,  youn  respectfully, 

G.  S.  Barbbr. 
Suttou^Feb.  33,  I860. 
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ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BARLEY. 


BY     HALL  W.  KEARY. 


[Prize  Essay.] 


Barley,  imKke  the  more  valuable  gnmii  whesiC, 
em  only  be  gr&wn  soccessfiilly  upon  certaia  soils, 
aod  imckr  certain  ctrcnmatancM  achq)tod  to  its  col- 
tare  ;  for  while  the  latter  may  be  sown  with  adran- 
tage  Dpon  ahnost  every  variety  of  land,  fmd  nndcr 
a{>pflrently  distidvantageous  enrcmaetanees,  the  for- 
ner,  that  is  to  say,  the  finest  maltini^  samites,  can- 
not be  produced  in  pafectkn  without  great  care 
aod  management  in  the  preparation  of  i:8  seed-bed. 
Ihetiineof  sowing  and  rariety  of  seed  are  also 
nnpoitant  considerations)   I  propoee  therefore  to 
treat  this  subject  under  the  following  three  heads, 
those  pointed  o«it  by  the  society,  r\z.  :— 
l«t.    The  preparation  of  the  hold. 
Sad.  Advantages  and  risks  of  early  sowing. 
3rd.   Different  varieties  of  seed  as  stnted  to  various 
situations. 
Upon  the  proper  preparation  of  the  land  depends 
most  materially  the  quaUty,  even  mors  perhaps  than 
the  qnantity  of  the  future  ero|>;  and  although  the 
finest  samples  of  barley  are  only  pitidnced  on  soils 
geaerally  known  as  decidedly  barley  lands,  yet  even 
OD  these  the'  greatest  d^Mtrmet  is   often  seen   in 
the  same  season,    and  with  other  cH-ctmistanees 
afike,  when  different  systems  o#  tillage  have  been 
adopted  :    I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  the 
Merent  modes  of  growing  barley  which  have  come 
tmder  my  observatioa  in  various  districts  of  the 
htsjirdora.  in  several  of  the  Midland  counties  there 
are  fee  deep  looms  upon  gravel,  and  dso  ttpon  clay, 
which  produce  very  bold  heavy  barley,  although  it 
caanoi  be  said  to  hold  lor  malting  purposes  the  Arst 
place  in  the  London  market.     The  usual  system 
foOewed  in  those  districts,  upon  whal  are  termed 
tarmp  and  batley  sote,  is  to  sow  barley  after  tur- 
nips, which  have  prevkmriy  been  wholly  or  partially 
fedoffbyslieep.  The  firm  and  beaten  state  produced 
hy  Uw  cootfaftual  treai^g  oi  the  ^eep  is  generally 
br«lteB  up  dariag  the  autiunmattd  winter  months  by 
the  pk>agh,  and  mthis  state  the  ground  remmnsnntil 
the  time  of  aeedr     Scarifying  and  harrowing  is  the 
only  additional  prepnratkm  given  before  the  seed  is 
•OWB  or  driUed;   whkh  latter  plan  is  now  very 
g^kend,  ahlwagh  there  are  some  farmers  in  those 
districte  who  stlil  contend  for  the  broadcast  system. 
Unqoeationably  the  more  the  seed  can  be  dispersed 
WW  the  gfoond  the  better ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
^^OiitiBg  it  at  M  equal  depth  is  the  great  objec- 


tion ;  for  hence  two  or  three  growths  are  the  result, 
entirely  spoiling  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  invol- 
ving much  trouble  and  diffienlty  at  the  ^e  of 
harvesting.  The  drill,  on  the  other  hand,  sows 
exactly  the  same  quantky  throughout  at  an  equal 
depth,  and  thus  all  grows  together  and  is  ready  for 
the  scythe  the  same  day.  The  sowing  season  varies 
according  to  circnmstances  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April.  The  chief  varieties  of 
seeds  are  the  old  common  barley,  the  Chevalier, 
and  the  Nottingham  long-ear.  Chevalier  is  now 
more  generally  grown  than  it  was,  although  some 
contend  that  it  does  not  produce  so  much  per  acre 
as  other  varieties ;  it  is  also  more  sought  after  by 
maltsters,  and  commands  the  highest  price.  On 
some  of  the  rather  strong  day  lands  of  the  Midland 
counties  it  is  not  unusual  to  grow  barley  after  fal- 
low. The  land  being  left  rather  rough  and  cloddy 
in  the  autumn,  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  as  early 
after  February  as  the  weather  will  permit,  upon  the 
stale  farrow,  and  dragged  or  scuffled  in  without 
any  further  preparation.  Very  good  crops  too  of 
barley  are  frequently  grown  upon  this  plan ;  and 
for  such  soils  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  better 
one  could  be  adopted.  In  some  of  the  southern 
counties  the  turnip  land  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as 
it  is  dry,  and  then  well  woAed  twice  with  the  sca- 
rifier or  drag-harrow,  upon  which  the  seed  is 
drilled,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  bushels  per  acre. 

On  all  warm  genial  soils  the  sowing  commences 
as  eariy  after  February  as  possible ;  but  on  the 
colder  lands  it  is  thought  preferable  to  leave  it  until 
April,  unless  indeed  they  are  very  rich,  in  which 
case  the  earlier  the  seed  is  sown  the  less  will  it  be 
laid. 

Crencrally  spet^ng  the  connnon  sort  of  barley  is 
more  usually  grown  in  the  south ;  the  Nottingham 
long-ear  is  occasionally  sown,  and  so  is  the  Cheva- 
Ber,  but  the  latter  is  somewhat  out  of  favour  in 
some  districts,  as  it  is  said  not  to  produce  sufficient 
quantity  on  those  soils. 

Hertfordshire  is  much  celebtated  for  the  quality 
of  its  bariey,  and  I  believe  the  London  brewers 
consider  the  malt  made  in  some  parts  of  that  county 
the  best  in  the  market.  The  finest  samples  are 
grown  in  the  Kght  districts,  which  have  generally  a 
chalk  subsoil.  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part, 
ploughed  only  once,  and  the  seed  sown  in  March 
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or  April.  On  the  stronger  lands,  on  which  some 
years  ago  a  fine  malting  sample  could  not  be  pro- 
duced (when  the  old  common  barley  was  sown}, 
very  good  crops  of  superior  quality  are  now  ob- 
tained, since  the  introduction  of  Chevalier,  which 
has  very  much  superseded  the  other  varieties. 

The  Yorkshire  and  Lancolnshire  wolds  have  of 
late  years  become  large  barley-growing  districts, 
and  although  their  northern  climate  is  somewhat 
unfavourable  for  producing  in  perfection  that  grain 
which  delights  in  warmth ;  still  the  system  of  high* 
farming  so  extensively  carried  on  in  those  counties 
has  enabled  them  to  rival,  if  not  excel,  some  of  their 
more  favoured  southern  neighbours. 

In  those  districts  the  white  turnip  is  chiefly  grown, 
and  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  fed 
off  with  sheep ;  when  swedes  are  grown,  they  are 
seldom  or  ever  stored,  but  are  left  standing  where 
they  grow,  until  they  are  wanted  in  spring.  It  is 
a  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the  Wold  farmers  that 
they  obtain  a  much  better  crop  of  barley  after  white 
turnips  than  after  swedes ;  whereas  a  completely 
contrary  opinion  exists  in  Norfolk,  so  celebrated  as 
a  barley-growing  county.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
compare  the  different  systems,  and  endeavour  if 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  As  the 
feeding  properties  of  the  swede  are  decidedly  more 
nutritive  than  those  of  the  white  or  common  tur- 
nips, it  b  fair  to  presume  that  the  manure  from 
sheep  fed  upon  the  former  will  prove  a  richer  ferti- 
lizer than  that  from  sheep  fed  upon  the  latter.  In 
Norfolk  the  Swede  turnips  are  generally  speaking 
stored  in  November  and  December,  and  the  land  is 
thus  relieved  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  root 
crop,  drawing  for  so  long  a  period  nutriment  from 
it.  May  not  this  circumstance  explain  in  some  de- 
gree why  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  two  dis- 
tricts alike  celebrated  for  good  farming  and  for  in- 
telligent agriculturists  ?  After  close  observation  of 
the  difference  in  crops  of  barley  after  swedes,  as 
compared  with  barley  after  white  tumips,  I  must 
decide  in  favour  of  the  former ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  more  attention  were  given  to  thb  sub- 
ject by  those  eminently  practical  men,  the  farmers 
of  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincohishire,  and  if 
the  Norfolk  plan  were  fairly  tried  and  tested,  opin 
ions,  which  I  am  bound  to  think  erroneous,  would 
gradually  give  way.  Then  I  believe  we  should  see 
that  most  valuable  of  roots,  the  Swedish  turnip, 
growing  on  the  best  Wold  lands,  producing  infi 
nitely  more  sheep-feed,  and  consequently  more 
mutton ;  and,  from  the  increased  fertility  imparted 
to  the  soil,  producing  more  barley  also.  Nor  would 
the  advantages  end  here,  although  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  trace  it  further ;  but  if 
the  soil  be  fertilized  for  barley,  it  will  also  tell  upon 
the  clover,  and  this  again  on  the  wheat  crop. 


The  plough  is  mostly  used  in  the  Wold  districts 
for  breaking  up  the  turnip  land  after  feeding  sheep. 
The  land  thus  remains  till  seed-time  approaches, 
when  it  is  dragged  and  harrowed,  and  the  seed 
occasionally  drilled.  In  many  instances  the  seed 
is  sown  broadcast,  and  then  well  dragged  in  with 
the  scarifier.  The  objections  to  this  plan,  which 
I  have  previously  alluded  to,  are,  however,  becom- 
ing apparent,  and  the  drill  is  more  frequently  seen 
than  formerly.  From  10  to  12  pecks  per  acre  are 
usually  sown.  The  general  seed-time  varies  from 
the  first  week  in  March  to  the  end  of  April. 

The  Norfolk  system  of  storing  Swede  turnips  has 
been  abready  alluded  to,  and  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  describe  the  different  plans  of  growing  barley 
generally  adopted  in  that  county.  In  addition  to 
the  growth  of  a  large  breadth  of  swedes,  the  most 
sp'uited  formers  consume  a  large  quantity  of  linseed 
cake,  crushed  barley,  or  peas,  wth  their  feeding 
sheep ;  and  it  may  here  be  right  to  notice  one  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  practice,  which  I 
think  must  be  admitted  to  be  true,  viz.,  that 
although  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  barley  crop 
may  be  increased,  it  is  yet  thought  that  the  quality 
is  somewhat  deteriorated;  perhaps,  however,  not  to 
such  an  extent,  but  that  the  increase  in  produce 
more  than  makes  up  for  any  deficiency  in  price. 
To  this  system,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  fertility  and  corn-producing  capS' 
bilities  of  some  of  the  worst  lands  of  West  Norfolk. 
I  believe  also  it  is  universally  allowed  that  the  above 
is  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  bringing  a 
poor  farm  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The 
cake  passing  through  the  animal,  an  increase  of 
mutton  is  added  to  the  increase  of  com,  and  the 
cost  of  artificial  manure  is  thus  doubly  paid  for. 

It  is  usual  to  draw  off  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
root*crop  for  consumption  m  the  yards  by  oxen, 
from  those  fields  where  the  fatting  and  cake-consa- 
ming  sheep  are  intended  to  be  fed. 

The  system  of  ptoughing  twice  for  barley  very 
generally  prevails  in  Norfolk.  Experience  has  in- 
variably shown  that  more  barley  can  be  grown  fivm 
twice  ploughing  than  from  once.  By  the  former 
system,  the  manure  of  the  feeding  sheep  is  more 
equally  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil  than 
when  it  is  merely  turned  over  once ;  and,  of  course, 
the  greater  part  of  it  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
As  the  last  ploughing  generally  takes  place  imme- 
diately before  sowing,  a  lighter,  kinder,  and  more 
genial  seed-bed  is  also  obtained  than  when  sowing 
takes  place  on  the  dead  surface  of  land  ploughed 
up  many  weeks  previously.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quentiy  found  that  in  aU  soils,  except  those  of  the 
lightest  and  most  sandy  character,  the  use  of  the 
plough  in  the  first  instance,  for  breaking  up,  is  not 
altogether  the  best;  the  land  is  left  too  dose  and 
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impervious  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  frequently 
does  not  work  so  well  in  the  spring  as  when  some 
of  the  following  modes  are  adopted.  A  strong  sca- 
rifier, with  the  teeth  closely  set,  and  drawn  by  four 
horses,  is  frequently  used  to  break  up  the  turnip- 
land;  in  which  state  it  remains,  rough  and  uneven, 
until  the  proper  time  for  the  second  ploughing  ar- 
rives, which  invariably  is  performed  immediately 
before  it  is  thought  proper  to  sow  barley.  Another 
plan  occasionally  followed  is  to  remove  the  iron 
breast  or  mould-board,  substituting  a  piece  of  rough 
wood  in  its  place,  or  anything,  in  fact,  to  keep  the 
furrow  open,  without  turning  it  completely  over, 
which  thus  presents  a  rough  and  accessible  face  to 
the  action  of  frost,  or  other  numerous  atmospheric 
changes,  which  invariably  mark  our  English  wm- 
ters.  If  this  operation  be  well  performed  in  dry 
weather,  and  a  small  and  sufficiently  deep  furrow 
taken,  I  believe  the  land  is  left  in  the  most  favour- 
able state  for  producing  a  good  and  genial  seed-bed 
for  the  future  crop.  This  surface  is  of  course  well 
harrowed  before  the  second  ploughing  takes  place, 
which  as  before  observed,  is  not  done  until  imme- 
diately before  barley  sowing ;  upon  the  large  light 
land  fields  of  West  Norfolk  it  is  usual  to  plough 
the  whole  field,  and  then  drill  across  the  furrows. 
If  the  drill  follows  the  plough,  it  does  so  upon  a  less 
level  and  even  surface,  and  the  seed  is  not  deposited 
80  equally  at  one  depth ;  nor  can  the  drill-man  per- 
form his  work  so  straight  or  well,  from  the  impos- 
tibiUty  of  preventing  the  drill  coulters  running  into 
the  furrows  made  by  the  ploughs.  Harrows  follow 
the  drill,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  roll ;  and  the 
small  seed-machine,  followed  by  light  harrows, 
complete  the  operation. 

Upon  stronger  land,  and  especially  in  a  wet  sea- 
son, it  is  usual  for  the  drill  to  follow  the  plough ; 
80  that  all  the  work  may  be  harrowed  and  finished 
close  up  at  night.  Upon  these  soils  the  rolling  ^oes 
not  take  place  generally  until  the  barley  has  made 
its  appearance  above  the  ground  and  become  strong 
in  the  blade ;  when  the  passing  of  a  light  roll  across 
it  breaks  the  mouldering  clods,  and  gives  a  little 
fresh  soil  and  firmness  to  the  roots. 

It  used  to  be  a  very  common  practice  in  Norfolk, 
some  years  ago,  to  sow  the  barley  broadcast,  and 
then  plough  it  in  with  a  one-horse  plough.  In 
some  parts  of  the  county,  on  light  tender  land,  this 
system  still  prevails,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
at  aU  generally  practised. 

On  strong  soils,  which  are  apt  to  work  unkindly 
in  the  spring,  the  plan  of  two-furrowing  or  ridging 
b  frequently  adopted.  The  ploughman  takes  rather 
a  ahadlow  ^rrow  to  start  with,  and  returns  with  a 
deeper,  leaving  a  small  balk,  and  turning  it  over  so 
as  to  leave  a  complete  ridge;  when  this  has  been 
exposed  to  the  atmospheric  changes  for  some  weeks. 


an  opportunity  of  dry  weather  is  taken  to  reverse 
these  ridges  and  expose  the  inside  to  the  weather. 
It  thus  remains  till  seed-time,  when  a  skeleton 
plough  is  used  to  split  open  the  ridges ;  it  is  then 
well  harrowed,  and  levelled  as  much  as  possible. 
The  drill  follows  immediately ;  and  if  the  above  ope- 
rations are  performed  properly  in  dry  weather,  an 
admirable  seed-bed  will  generally  be  the  result. 

There  are,  however,  objections  to  the  above  mode, 
which  ought  to  be  stated.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
make  the  land  completely  level :  and  hence,  parti- 
cularly in  a  dry  season,  the  furrows  show  them- 
selves in  the  growing  crop,  which  always  looks 
much  stronger  and  healthier  in  alternate  rows  all 
through  the  field.  This  is  more  seen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
must  operate  unfavourably  upon  the  yield  when  the 
time  of  cutting  arrives. 

The  usual  time  of  sowing  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  al- 
though the  two  first  weeks  of  the  latter  month  are 
generally  considered,  in  average  seasons,  the  most 
favourable.  Upon  some  of  the  stronger  and  more 
backward  soils,  barley  is  sometimes  sown  early  in 
March,  and,  provided  the  land  works  well,  un- 
doubtedly the  quality  is  improved  by  early  sowing ; 
but  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  quantity  is  some- 
what diminished.  The  old  common  barley  is  now 
but  httie  sown  in  Norfolk.  Within  the  last  few 
years  Chevalier  has  become  very  general.  "The 
Brewers'  Delight  "  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
Chevalier  for  malting  purposes,  grows  stiffisr  in  the 
straw,  and  is  gradually  coming  into  use.  The 
Nottingham  long-ear  is  a  great  favourite  with  some, 
while  others  prefer  American  barley.  Another  va- 
riety, obtained  from  Leghorn,  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  favourably'  spoken  of  by  the 
maltsters,  but  experience  has  not  yet  tested  its 
productive  qualities.  Chevalier,  however,  is  still 
grown  by  many ;  and  when  care  is  observed  to 
change  the  seed,  by  taking  it  from  a  different 
locality,  I  believe  few  kinds  will  be  found  to 
equal  it. 

Having  now  described  the  diflferent  systems  pur- 
sued in  some  of  the  most  important  barley-growing 
districts,  I  shall,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few  obser- 
vations, founded  on  experience  and  personal  ob- 
servation. 

It  has  before  been  noticed  how  much  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  land  is  treated  in  the 
first  instance,  not  only  as  to  the  mode  of  performing 
the  work,  but  also  as  to  the  weather  in  which  that 
work  is  performed.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  see  ploughing  going  forward  upon  land  intended 
for  barley  when  the  water  stands  in  puddles  on  the 
sur£ace,  and  the  whole  ground  is,  perhaps,  saturated 
with  moisture,  the  idea  being  to  get  tlw  ploughing 
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done  in  orde.  to  .-'.ccvlerafi*  the  spring  work.  The 
plou^hinor  is  then  done,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  not 
suDicientlr  considered  that  numerous  banowings, 
rollings,  and  perhaps  clod*  crush ing,  most  be  goM 
through  before  barley  can  be  sown  amongst  clods, 
which  are  the  sure  results  of  working  in  wet  wea- 
ther. Nor  is  the  labour  and  loss  of  time  of  those 
operations  the  only  eril;  soils  forced  into  tillage  by 
harrows  and  rolls  rarely,  if  eyer,  become  kind  and 
genial  for  the  reception  of  the  seed ;  and  it  roust  be 
strong  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  hare  sown 
barley  under  the  above  circumstances,  that  an  in- 
ferior crop  has  generally  been  the  result.  Upon 
very  light  sandy  soils  liberties  niay  be  taken  in  wet 
weather,  with  little  or  no  bad  effect ;  hut  upon  land 
with  any  degree  of  staple  in  it,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  working  it  at  every  stage  in  dry  weather.  There 
are,  however,  peculiar  seasons  when  the  weather  is 
so  constantly  wet^  that  it  is  almost  impoesible  to 
carry  out  the  above  practice  strictly.  As  a  modifi-* 
cation  of  the  bad  effects  of  ploughing  turnip  land 
for  barley,  when  the  soil  is  too  wet,  I  last  year  saw 
tried,  and  with  remarkably  beneficial  effects,  a  most 
simple  plan,  which,  although  from  its  very  simpti'- 
city  some  may  bs  tempted  to  despise,  I  am  con- 
vinced is  most  efficacious.  A  piece  of  cord  was 
tied  round  the  fore-part  of  the  breast  or  mould* 
board  of  the  plough,  which  prevented  that  smooth 
shiny  surface  left  by  it  in  wet  weather,  and  entirely 
removed  the  necessity  for  rolling :  whereas  in  the 
same  field  where  the  cords  were  taken  from  the 
ploughs,  large  clods  prevailed,  tmd  the  greatest 
possible  difference  was  perceptible  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  For  those  soils  generally  denomi'> 
nated  turnip  and  barley  soils,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  system  previously  (ieeeribed  of 
breaking  up  in  the  first  instance  by  a  scarifier,  or 
skeleton  plough,  and  then  ploughing  Immediately 
before  sowing,  is  preferable  to  the  more  common 
ino^e  which  prevails  m  some  dietrkts,  of  merely 
ploughing  once  and  then  putting  in  the  seed.  In 
the  first  place  the  manure  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
ready  for  the  young  roots  of  barley  as  soon  ae  they 
begin  too  shoot,  and  in  the  generality  of  seasons, 
x&oreover,  a  better  tilth  will  be  obtained.  For  these 
lands,  also,  the  drUl  system  must,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered the  best  and  safest.  There  may  be  districts, 
circumstances,  and  seasons,  which  would  point  out 
another  mode  of  sowing  to  be  more  advantageous  t 
but  these  may  be  deemed  exceptions  to  a  practice, 
which,  I  cannot  but  think,  will  be  still  more  uni' 
rersal.  After  drilling,  very  much  harrowing  and 
rolling  are  by  no  means  desirable  s  the  land  may 
with  advantage  be  left  somewhat  cloddy,  provided 
the  clods  are  small,  until  it  is  time  to  sow  the  small 
•teds,  wbeft  the  light  roll  makes  it  siifiiciently  fine 


and  gives  a  lilile  fresh  soil  in  which  to  sow  the 
young  ckjver 

Advemiagei  andriiks  qf  eetrfy  Mtimij^.— 'Although 
very  early  smf'mg  is  stroi^ly  sdrocated,  1  hold  it 
to  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  any  period  which  will 
suit  all  circtimsttnaeB  and  seasons.  If  the  weather 
be  perfectly  dry  and  the  Infd  works  well  in  Fsb- 
ruary^  the  quality  of  the  barky  will  unquestionably 
be  improved  by  early  spring ;  but  that  a  corres' 
pondmg  increase  takes  pkce  in  quantity  may  how* 
ever^  I  think,  be  doubted^  There  is  a  greift  Wer« 
ence  in  seasonSi  and  a  practke  which  would  proH 
highly  suitable  to  one  year  might,  if  persBVcred  in 
under  diffiBrent  circumstances  and  with  difereirt 
weather,  be  productive  erf  very  injurious  fesults  i» 
the  next.  It  can  never  be  jitdieioaa  to  meddle  nitb 
the  land  in  the  spring  until  it  is  dry  and  works 
well.  On  strong  cold  land  also,  barley  shonld  be 
sown  much  earlier,  generally  speaking,  than  upon 
light  sandy  latids  with  a  wann  dry  subsoil.  In  the 
former  there  is  no  danger  of  a  too  fapid  growth  in 
the  first  stagaSi  and  the  famd  having  sufficient  staple 
to  carry  it  out,  the  quality  of  the  grsfid  wiU  be  de- 
cidedly Improved  and  the  period  of  cutting  will  be 
accelerated.  On  the  other  band^  if  sown  before  tbs 
land  is  in  proper  tilth  and  fit  to  receive  the  seed, 
a  rough  coarse  sample  will  be  produced.  The  in* 
vwiable  restilt  of  very  late  soa^ng,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  is  An  m/k6m  quality  of  com«  From  the 
20tb  of  March  to  the  same  date  in  April vn&,l 
thmk,  ill  average  seasems  be  foitfid  a  safe  Btkd  jadi' 
cions  peridd  for  barley  sowmg* 

There  is  at  the  present  day  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  question  of  thick  and  thin  sowing  $ 
after  several  careful  experiments,  I  art  tncfittcd  to 
favour  a  middle  course.  From  8  fa  10  pecks  per 
acre  on  kind  and  genial  soils  will  generally  suffice; 
bnt  on  unkind  land  in  imperfect  fihb  it  may  occs' 
sionaSy  be  necessary  to  sow  a  krger  quantity. 

The  difirent  ifaricliet  ofhthrkfewBaprmihBM 
commott  bariey.  Chevalier,  Bfewerv*  Difight, 
Oakley^  American,  Notthigham  Long-ear,  Berk^ 
shire,  &c.  The  Cberalier  decidedly  ranks  first  for 
malting  purposes,  and  is  most  eagerly  souglit  after 
by  the  brewers  in  every  district*  The  objections 
urged  against  it  are,  that  it  does  sot  produce  so 
much  per  acre  as  some  of  the  other  varieties.  1 
am,  however,  incfined  to  think  that,  imd«r  proper 
cultivation  and  trith  (Occasional  change  of  seed, 
there  are  few  sorts  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  I 
will  give  the  result  of  some  experimeiite  carefally 
tried  between  1836  and  1845  :^ 

In  1836.  CORN.  STRAW. 

Bush,  pecks.  Tons,  cwtlbs. 

Chevalier 42        0  0      14      1 

Common  bariey . .     42       0  a      15     6 

American. « 40      o  0     H     4 
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coftir. 

fTRAW. 

Bu8b.pMki. 

Tons.  cwi.  lbs. 

if        I 

1        6      6 

sa     3 

1        6      2 

oo       1 

i        7      6 

^0        3 

X         9       0 

5?        0 

48        3 

In  lait. 

Berkthire    .*..,.     5^ 

la  1645, 
Brewew'  Peliglit, 
Chevalier,..,,,,^ 

The  {oregoixifi  e^cperiments  jure  8trop|(  proo&  in 
£uroor  of  Chevalier-'iB  every  ye»r  it  was  tLe  best 
qw%.  *'  B^Eew«r»*  P«ligl^"  ia,  I  b^eve;,  quite 
•^  to  ChMr«lier  for  waiting  purposes;  aoid  m 
i|ipstniioe»  tlurie  ia  in  £us^  Iktk  or  110  dilTewBce.  I 
Mi  s  vtrj  9$rtmg  Ad¥«eate  for  a  tonttamt  and  jodir 
eioos  eliaiig«  of  seed ;  and  aAthovgk  k  osaf  some- 
times be  erpeosive  to  obtain  it  from  a  great  distance, 
I  believe  it  will  gencralfy  repay  the  cosrt  by  an  in- 
crease of  produce  and  an  improvement  of  quality. 

A  fear  years  ago  a  very  strong  instance  confirm- 
ing my  opinion  in  this  respect  came  under  my  ob- 
aenration.  On  two  adjoining  farms^  in  a  barley- 
groviog  district,  both  mucb  alike  as  to  quality  of 
soil,  tike  occupier  of  No.  X  being  in  the  babit  of 
MIBstantJ/  changing  his  seed  and  sowing  tolerably 
«riy,  and  tha  4iec$^T  of  No^  2  systsmatkally 
flflvar  chaagiag  bin  §mi  and  aowiog  ratber  late,  the 
fudi^  of  the  barley  grown  upon  No.  Ma  the  yawr 
NCerFed  to  was  retaarkably  good  $  and  upon  No.  2 
it  was  so  rery  inferior  as  to  be  quite  finsaleftMe  for 
any  but  the  most  common  purposes ;  and  28.  per 
bashd,  or  168.  per  qr.  was  the  difference  in  the 
price  these  baileys  fetched  at  several  times  during 


that  eeaeoa,  ob  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  mai- 
ket.  The  )>roditee  per  acre  also  was,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained,  rery  much  greater  than  ou 
farm  No.  1. 

J  have  never  heard  that  Chevalier,  or  any  of  its 
varieties^  were  not  hardy,  or  incapable  of  being  pro- 
duced in  cold  and  bleak  situations ;  but  ratber  the 
contrary^  and  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the 
charge  brought  against  it,  of  yielding  badly  in  some 
dialripts,  is  not  borne  out  by  universal  opinion. 
Before  it  be  condemned,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mead  all  to  test  it  accurately  by  caieful  experi* 
raenta. 

Hiere  may  be,  and  probably  are,  descriptions  of 
Umd  qnite  incapable  of  producing  the  best  quality 
of  barley,  and  upon  such  soils  a  greater  produce  of 
the  common  barley  may,  perhaps,  be  grown.  It 
would,  however,  be  going  too  far  to  recommend  this 
or  that  variety  as  being  the  best  or  most  productive 
for  every  locality;  but  my  own  opinion  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Chevalier  and  Brewers*  Delight;  bear- 
ing always  in  mind  the  necessity  for  a  change  of 
seed*  and  care  being  taken  to  sow  the  boldest  and 
best  that  can  be  obtained.  There  can,  I  think  be, 
no  doubt  that  the  same  laws  prevail  in  the  vegeta- 
ble as  in  the  anima]  world.  Few  will  dispute  the 
fact,  that  strong  and  healthy  animals  propagate 
a  like  progeny,  and  vice  versd.  So  we  may  fairly 
infer,  and  it  is  moreover  borne  out  by  the  results  of 
practice,  that  from  the  largest  and  best  kernels  of 
gnun  of  every  description  the  best  crops  will  be 
I  produced.— Journal  of  the  Royal  Agr,  Society. 


THB    LONDON    FARMERS'   CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  mentlUy  meeting  of  tbis  Club  took  pUce  at  the 
Clab-roojni^  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriva*  m  Moll- 
is afeoli^  Feb.  1X«  when  the  fhm  ms  taken  by  Mr. 
PsjBe,  of  Fclciersharo» 

Tbe  sabje<^  for  diseuision  was  **  The  evils  resalthig 
from  the  present  tmsvccessfU  mode  ef  taking  the  com 
tferages,  with  a  view  to  an  amendment  of  the  present 
^Titeffl."  The  daty  of  introdocing  the  subject  devolved 
open  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Cambridge,  but  from  what  follows 
ft  wQl  be  eeen  that  tint  gendeman  was  unable  to  attend, 
sad  in  Ids  sbsenoe  ft  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Shaw. 

Tbe  CHAiEMAjf ,  in  opening  tbe  basMxesi  of  tbe  even- 
iac»  atated  that  this  hing  not  only  the  first  discussion 
of  the  year,  bat  aUo  bia  fiiat  appaaraace  officially  in  the 
character  of  cbalrnanf  be  wished  to  makt  two  or  tbrte 
obaervetk>n4  in  rtUtmco  to  the  numnar  in  which  tbe 
ao^ect  of  the  evening  might  bs  diseussed  by  any  ffstttle- 
man  who  might  speak  upon  it  Jn  the  first  piece 
be  would  Impress  npon  them  tbe  necessity  of  strietly 
oonfioiog  themsdves  to  the  subject  pbu^cd  en  the  card 
(Qearj  hear)  (  while  he  aiight  r«peait  that  no  om  aaeept 
the  gentleman  by  whom  the  question  was  opened  woujd 


be  aUowed  to  estend  his  observations  over  more  than 
twfn^  Bftiwi^.  The  question  which  came  before  them 
thait  evening  wea  of  the  greatest  importtnee  to  agricuU 
torifta^  and  he  regretted  to  find  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Bennett  was  not  present  according  to  promise,  to  intro- 
dnee  it  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Shaw,  however,  had  kindly 
undertaken  t$  supply  Mr.  Bennett's  place,  and  he  was 
sore  that  gentleman  would  treet  the  subject  with  his 
usual  abihty.  Ue  (the  ebairman)  thought  that  at  least 
some  kind  of  apology  or  excuse  should  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Benuett ;  he  vos  of  opinion 
I  that  it  was  his  duty  as  eheirman  to  make  that  remark,  if 
not  indeed  to  suggest  that  some  inquiry  should  take 
place  into  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bennett'a  absence. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  tbe  Strand,  on  rising  to  introdaoe 
the  question,  commenced  by  stating  that  when  the 
choios  of  subjects  which  appeared  en  the  card  was  made 
by  the  eommittee,  there  was  one  proposed  by  him,  and 
which  was  fixed  upon  by  the  committee  lor  him  (Mr. 
Shaw)  to  introduce  oa  the  1st  of  April  next.  On  that 
OGoasion  Mr.  Bennett  observed  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  subject  been  taken  up  by  some  one  pos- 
sessing more  practical  knowledge.    Mr.  Shaw  expressed 
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hifl  ooncarrence  in  Mr.  Bennett's  remark,  bat  added  that 
in  however  erade  a  manner  he  might  treat  the  subject, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  would  be  taken 
np  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  that  full  justice  would  be  done 
to  it  by  the  practical  men  who  would  follow  them.  If, 
then,  he  had  expressed  himself  in  such  a  spirit  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sutgect  with  which  his  name  was  associated 
as  the  introducer  at  the  April  meeting,  how  much  more 
was  he  in  need  of  their  indulgence  on  the  present  occa- 
sion !  because  he  felt  not  only  the  want  of  that  practical 
experience  alluded  to,  but  also  a  fair  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing with  it,  as  the  letter  positively  requesting  him  to  act 
for  Mr.  Bennett  was  dated  as  late  as  the  29th  of  January. 
If  their  Chairman  had  thought  it  requisite  to  ask  for 
indulgence  in  his  capacity,  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  far  more 
need  to  ask  for  similar  indulgence  on  the  present  occa- 
sion (cheers).  It  was  well  known  that  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  there  had  been  certain  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  corn,  relating  to  its  export  and  import  at 
certain  prices.  The  first  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  however,  to  which  he  would  refer  them,  was  the 
10th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  39,  passed  in  1770,  the  preamble 
of  which  explains  the  object,  and  is  as  follows : — 
'*  Whereas  a  Register  of  the  Prices  at  which  com  is  sold 
in  the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain  wiU  be  of  public 
and  general  advantage,  be  it  enacted."  By  this  Act 
the  Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  are  requested  once  in 
every  year  to  direct  returns  to  be  made  weekly  of  the  prices 
of  com  in  such  and  so  many  market  towns  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  ridings,  divisions,  and  stewardies,  not  less 
than  two  or  more  than  six  in  each,  as  they  may  think  re- 
quisite, in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  appoint  a  person 
to  make  such  returns.  A  general  rece'iTcr  of  com  returns 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  enter  the  district 
returns  in  a  book,  and  to  publish  the  same  in  the  Gazette 
at  least  eight  times  in  the  year.  This  appeared  to  be 
the  foundation  of  taking  the  averages.  A  subsequent 
Act,  the  31st  Geo.  III.,  chap.  30,  was  passed  in  1790, 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the  Importation  and 
Exportation  of  Cora,  and  the  Payment  of  the  Duty  on 
Foreign  Corn  imported,  and  of  the  Bounty  on  British 
Cora  exported."  That  Act  went  more  into  detail  on 
the  subject  of  the  returns.  Instead  of  the  selection  of 
places  from  which  retnras  were  to  be  made  being  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  country  should  b%  divided  into 
districts,  distinguished  as  Inland  and  Maritime^  and  the 
names  of  the  places  in  each  county  whence  retams  were 
to  be  made  were  enumerated;  additional  regulations 
respecting  the  inspectors  were  made,  and  the  form  of 
oath  which  they  were  compelled  to  take  prescribed  ;  that 
these  retnras  should  be  sent  up  to  the  Receiver  of  Com 
Returns  id  London,  and  that,  when  made  up,  the  average 
prices  should  be  transmitted  to  the  officers  of  Customs 
and  other  parties  in  the  different  ports  and  places  where 
they  would  be  required  to  regukte  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports. The  system,  in  fact,  was  much  the  same  as  it 
now  is.  Still,  this  Act  differed  from  other  Acts  which 
had  followed  on  the  same  subject,  inasmuch  as  certain 
places  from  which  the  returns  were  made,  which  were  , 
mentioned  therein,  were  now  altogether  omitted ;  and, 


for  some  of  the  omissioni,  be  (Mr.  Shaw)  was  nnsble  to 
discover  a  satisfactory  reason.  The  places  from  which 
returns  are  made  did  not  appear  to  be  selected  at  this  day 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  merits.  In  the 
amended  Act  of  1842,  amongst  the  places  which  were 
added,  he  looked  in  vain  for  two  towns  of  connderable 
importance  as  com-markets:  be  alluded  to  Mariboroogfa, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  Ross,  in  Herefordshire.  He  could  not 
see  on  what  principle  those  towns  inserted  in  the  Act  of 
1790  should  be  omitted  in  the  enlarged  list  of  plsoei 
enumerated  in  the  Act  of  1842.  While  seaport  towns, 
in  which  grain  resold,  and  having  superadded  to  its  ori- 
ginal price  the  extra  expense  of  carriage,  warehousing, 
&c.,  were  included,  inland  places,  or  places  whieh  shoeld 
regulate  what  we  would  call  the  natoral  price,  were  in 
many  cases  altogether  omitted.  He  would  further  direct 
especial  attention  to  the  expression  used  in  the  Act  of 
1 790  in  reference  to  wheat,  the  prices  required  to  be  re- 
turned being  those  of  ''  middling  British  wheat,"  thereby 
showing  the  intention  to  have  been  the  obtaining  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  average  quality.  Before  he  referred  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  averages,  or  fiars  as  they  were 
termed,  were  taken  in  Scotiand,  which  seemed,  by  the 
way,  to  give  general  satisfaction  in  that  country,  he 
would  particularly  mention  the  case  of  the  East  Lothians, 
where  the  question  of  taking  the  fiara  had  been  recently 
complained  of  and  discussed.  He  believed  that  the  caoie 
of  complaint  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  East  Lothiani 
were  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  great 
point,  as  he  thought  all  would  admit,  was  to  ascertain  the 
natural  price  of  com  (Hear,hear).  It  might  be  seen,  from 
the  early  acts,  that  the  original  intention  not  only  had  re- 
ference to  the  price  and  quantity  sold,  but  also  to  quality. 
Now  he  would  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  best  grain  was  retumed  over  and 
over  again  with  additional  expenses,  and  most  probably 
an  additional  profit  every  time  it  was  sold,  such  most  be 
anything  but  the  average  price  of  an  average  quality  of 
com  from  the  grower.  It  was  well  known  that  only  the 
best  com  was  sent  to  market ;  and  for  which  there  are 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  men  liked  to  obtsin  a 
high  price  for  what  they  offered,  and  hence  dressed  their 
com  highly ;  secondly,  as  farmers,  they  coveted  the  re- 
putation of  producing  a  good  article,  which  might  indnce 
them  to  send  only  their  best  to  market ;  and  thirdly, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  refuse  com,  and  com  of  inferior 
descriptions,  which,  being  consumed  at  home,  never  had 
a  chance  of  being  included  in  the  averages  at  all  (Hear, 
hear) .  He  was  afraid  they  were  nearly  aU  alike— farmers 
and  merchants,  buyers  and  sellers — liable  to  blame 
for  the  great  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  returns. 
In  the  absence  of  accurate  statistical  knowledge,  all  was, 
of  course,  guess-work,  lliey  knew  not  the  number  of 
acres  annually  under  wheat  in  this  country ;  they  knew  not 
what  the  land  of  England  was  capable  of  growing ;  they 
had  to  guess  what  amount  was  produced,  and  for  how 
much  it  was  sold.  Looking  at  the  opinions  published 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  comparing  population 
with  production,  he  had  oome  to  the  conclusion  that 
20,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  wen  grown  annually  in 
Great  Britain  vid  Ireland.    Some  time  since,  the  ave- 
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ngt  produoe  h«d  been  set  down  at  15,000,000  qrs. ; 
b«t  he  tbovght  thai  be  might  iUte,  witb  tnktb,  that  it 
mi  macfa  greater  now  than  it  waa  twenty-five  yean 
biek,  and,  taking  the  medimm,  he  might  at  any  rate 
flitiinate  the  arenge  prodooe  now  at  17,000,000  qn. 
witlMat  including  what  waa  sold  two  or  three  times 
over.  The  amount  returned,  as  shown  by  the  Ga- 
stitt  for  the  last  three  years,  is  as  foUows :— 1847, 
4,643.006qrs. ;  1848,  5,309,649  qrs. ;  1849,  4,487,264 
V**  I  from  which  it  woold  appear  that  not  one-fourth  of 
tke  wheat  grown  waa  brought  into  the  averages,  while 
thepriee  being  taken  from  this  return— a  superior  quality 
—of  ooene  gave  the  average  many  shillbgs  beyond  what 
tke  niddling  quality  should  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 
They  managed  these  things  better  in  Scotland ;  they 
Mm  to  have  a  more  eanny  mode  there— (laughter)— of 
petting  the  averages  on  a  mudi  sounder  footing.  He 
woald  read  the  following  extract  in  reference  to  Scotland 
tnm  the  Act  to  which  he  had  already  alluded  :— 

"And  be  it  ftirther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeiaid.  That 
tte  inportatioo  of  foreign  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  and  the  pay- 
neat  of  the  duties  thereon,  and  the  exportation  of  British  com, 
m4  of  the  other  articles  henin-before  mentioned,  and  the 
liTBMnt  of  the  bounty  thereon,  dttll  be  governed  andregn- 
htod  ia  taeh  of  the  diitriets  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
SttHiBdybjtheprieaiQfesehBortof  corn  or  oatmesl,  taken 
in  the  manner  herein-after  mentioned;  that  is  to  eay,  the 
ibenff  depute  of  each  of  the  counties,  and  the  steward  depute 
of  the  iteeartry  in  Scotland  herein-before  mentioned,  or  his 
wbititate,  respectively,  thsll,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
of  September  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  aud  Ninety-one, 
ud  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  every  succeeding  mouth,  or  withm 
thice  days  thereafter,  convene  in  open  court,  at  the  usual  court 
phce,  at  twdve  of  the  dock  mid-day,  before  him,  a  jury  of  not 
•ore  than  aeven,  or  less  than  five,  good  and  lawful  men  of  his 
eooBty  or  stewartry,  not  being  buyers  of  com  or  oatmeal  for 
mk,  of  whom  two  shall  be  chosen  /irom  among  the  fireeholders 
or  fommiasionere  of  supply,  and  two  from  among  the  farmers 
if  bad,  and  the  imnaining  number  firom  among  the  reputable 
iahahitanta  cairyiag  on  trade  or  buaineaa  in  aome  town  in  that 
oooatf  or  stewartry,  to  fix  and  determine,  upon  oath,  the 
■eaUy  market  pricea  of  the  aeveral  aorta  of  nuddling  Britiah 
eora  and  oatmeal,  aa  the  aame  were  commonly  bought  and  sold 
in  that  county  or  stewartry  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  then  laat 
preceding,  according  to  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  of  the  said 
prices  in  manner  herein-after  directed ;  and  the  aaid  sheriff 
or  steward  depute  or  lubatitute  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
jvy  so  convened,  proceed  forthwith  to  take  proof  of  the  weekly 
narket  pricea  of  middling  Britiah  wheat,  rye,  peas,  beans,  bar- 
ky, beer  or  bigg,  oata,  and  oatmeal,  aa  the  aame  were  oom- 
awnly  boaght  and  add  within  that  county  or  atewartry  in  each 
of  the  aaad  four  weeks,  by  examining,  upon  oath,  aa  many  per- 
aona  resilient  therein,  and  akilftil  m  the  pricea  of  com  and  oat- 
meal^ who  are,  by  the  aaid  aheriff  or  ateward  depute,  or  anbati- 
tot%  to  he  convened  before  him  for  that  purpose,  aa  ahall  be 
aeeessary  for  complete  evidence  of  the  weekly  prices  aforesaid, 
sad  thereupon  the  said  jury  shall,  by  an  instroment  in  writing, 
noder  the  hands  of  the  mijor  part  of  them,  fix  and  determine 
the  weddy  market  pricea  of  wheat,  rye,  peaa,  beana,  barley, 
beer  or  bigg,  oata  and  oatmeal,  aa  the  aame  were  commonly 
bought  and  aold  within  that  county  or  atewartry  in  each  of  the 
and  fonrwecks,distmguishingtherein  all  the  pricea  of  eadi  of  the 
laid  aeveral  aorta  of  com,  and  of  oatmeal,  in  each  of  the  aaid 
favwcdu;  of  whieh  weddy  prices  so  fixed  snd  determined 


the  aaid  aheriff  or  ateward  depute,  or  aubatitute,  ahall  forthwith 
return  an  exact  and  distinct  account 

Now  he  thought  tliat  in  this  extract  there  was  enough  to 
show  a  very  marvellous  diffierence  between  the  Scotch 
system  and  their  own.  In  Scotland,  however,  at  present, 
the  fiars  were  struck  annually  instead  of  monthly ;  and 
on  the  previous  Saturday  he  had  seen  in  a  Scotch  paper 
an  advertisement  calling  a  meeting  in  February,  for 
taking  the  fiars  for  the  county  of  Fife.  The  attention 
of  all  is  thus  directed  to  the  subject .  It  becomes  rimilar 
to  a  trial  in  court;  and  there  could  be  no  room  for  attri- 
buting negligence  or  interested  motives  in  making  an 
improper  return.  The  question  of  averages  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  fkrmers,  because  it  greatly  affected 
two  very  vital  questions.  In  the  first  place,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  rent  was  regulated  partly  by  a 
corn-rent  and  partly  by  a  money-rent ;  it  therefore  be- 
came highly  necessary  that  the  returns  should  be  fairly 
and  fully  taken.  Again,  the  tithe  commutation  was  cal- 
culated on  the  same  basis.  He  was  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes  was  a  delicate  one  to  touch ;  but  on  that 
occasion  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  one  point— How 
for  the  returns  were  properly  made,  and  whether  or  not 
they  were  such  as  were  calculated  to  do  justice  to  all 
parties  ?  If  the  quality  of  the  gndn  from  which  the 
averages  were  taken  were  above  that  of  the  general 
produce;  if  the  averages  were  taken  from  grain, 
which,  passing  through  many  hands,  was  sold  at  prices 
embracing  accumulated  expense ;  and  if,  after  all,  the 
tithe  commutation,  based  on  such  averages,  were  taken 
at  fifty,  six  shillings  instead  of  forty  shillings,  the  present 
price,  it  would  be  considerably  higher  than  what  it 
ought  to  be.  It  most  be  recollected  that  the  tithe  rent* 
charge  amounted  to  nearly  £4,000,000,  and  most, 
under  existing  drcumstances,  unfairly  take  a  heavy  per- 
centage out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  could  ill  afford 
and  never  ought  to  pay  it.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  offer  any  additional  remarks  as  to  the  causes 
which  made  such  averagea  unfair.  Those  whom  he  was 
addressing  would  be  better  able  to  describe  the  working 
of  the  system.  He  would  only  repeat  that  the  com  re- 
turns did  not  embrace  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  actually 
sold,  and  that  the  present  averages  were  not  of  a  middling 
quality  of  grain,  and  did  not,  in  foct,  give  the  real  or 
natural  price  of  com  (Hear,  hear).  The  extra  expenses 
from  re-sales  might,  with  additional  expense,  be  estimated 
in  many  cases  at  5s.  per  qr.,  and  he  thought  that  in 
all  places  where  returns  were  made  auch  re-sale  or  ac- 
cumulated price  should  be  excluded  from  the  list.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  London  market.  How  many  hands 
did  com  pass  through  before  it  reached  that  market  ? 
Properly  the  return  ahould  be  made  by  the  grower,  or 
at  least  should  be  authenticated  by  him.  But  here  he 
was  aware  there  was  a  great  difiSculty  to  be  contended 
with,  as  a  considerable  number  of  farmera  had  a  decided 
disfaiclination  to  state  what  their  com  was  sold  for.  If 
it  was  damp,  or  in  any  way  out  of  condition,  and 
was  therefore  sold  at  an  inferior  price,  a  man  would 
not  in  that  case  vrish  to  procldm  it  in  public,  as  the 
price  denotes  the  quality  of  the  com.  Still  this  cor.- 
eealment  irould  m  the  end  tdl  against  the  former  him- 
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self:  and  if  entf  mtn  woald  b«t  coondcr  hiamAt 
bound  to  make  an  bonett  Mtnrn  of  all  Im  Mid  they  would 
get  nucb  nearer  tlie  tniAb,  and  tbt  truer  tbe  atatenoit 
of  £M(ti  the  gr£»Ur  would  be  tbe  advMttfe  to  tkevaelrM, 
He  had  now  comnunicaAed  «U  tbat  be  bad  to  ofier  oo 
tbia  aubject,  which  would  ii«  traatod  at  all  evenU  prove 
aufficient  to  iadoce  others  to  fpter  pior9  fuUf  iat»  the 
qucBtioo  (ebecra). 

Mr.  Grain GEji  aajd  it  appeared  to  bim  tbat  fy«tt 
bardshipa  ware  inflicted  upon  partiei  by  the  prvaent  mode 
of  taking  the  averagea.  Uo  «ould  state  from  bia  own 
knowledge  tbat  tba  tranait  from  Ely  to  the  large  market 
of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkabire,  amounted  to  about  3a,  6d. 
per  qr.  {  and  tb0  mercbant'aprofiit,  and  otiktr  itcma  »( 
ezpanoa  amounted  to  It,  6d.  per  quarter  in  addilion. 
"Witb  reut-obargea  at  a  fixed  aum,  5^  a  quarter  would 
repreaeot  8  buabeli  of  wheat.  According  (o  the 
avseraga  in  the  GautU,  Ms,  would  represent  10  buafaels 
of  wheat ;  and  if  they  took  the  gcower's  price,  56s.  would 
represent  12^  buabela  of  wheat.  (Hear,  hear*)  That 
appeared  to  1dm  a  very  atrong  case  for  inquiry  into  the 
present  ay  8tam«  He  menti4NMd  rent-  charges  beeauae  be 
was  iutereatcd  iu  them.  Other  gentlemen  had  to  pay 
oorn-renta  on  the  same  enreragest  and  itbehoFedall 
who  bad  to  pay  on  tbia  average  system  to  endeavour  to 
get  the  matter  placed  on  a  better  footing.    (Hear,  bear.) 

Mr.  MucHi  said  he  would  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  that  a  portion  of  inferior  com  was  generally  re- 
tained for  grinding  at  a  low  priee  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  which  retuma  were  made.  He  vaa  accustomed  to 
retain  his  aecond  quality  of  wheat,  and  to  sell  it  to  his 
men«  when  ground,  at  a  reasonable  price;  and  be  be- 
liered  tbat  aaauy  other  persons  pnrsnad  the  aame  course. 
No  return  was  made  for  it.  That  wee  the  only  le- 
mark  which  lie  had  to  make  nn  the  subject. 

Mr.  WihhiAMB  begged  to  oifer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
impioper  manner  of  taking  the  nversges  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  eoneideiing  tbat  the  Britieh  Isrmer's  position 
was  auch  that  he  oould  not  afford  to  pny  more  for  nam 
er  tithe  than  be  receired  lor  bis  own  commodities.  Urn 
last  season  would  illustrate  their  position  as  isrmers 
much  better  than  the  prasent  one.  It  was  n  weH-knovn 
fact  that  during  the  last  season  the  com  grown  in  the 
sottthera  counties  of  England  was  of  a  Tery  inferior 
quality,  and  the  consequence  was  tbat  the  price  giren 
in  the  retuma  made  from  thoee  counties  exneeded  the 
amount  paid  by  the  millera  by  many  shillinge  per 
quarter*  He  had  no  wish  to  bring  any  accuaatibn 
against  the  millers ;  but  he  had  beard  it  nsmarked,  end 
he  repeated  the  opinion  juat  as  be  had  heard  it,  that 
the  millers  were  probably  interested  in  making  the  ra- 
turns  less  than  the  price  at  which  they  bad  purohneed 
during  the  week.  There  were  cases  in  whieh  people 
had  acted  from  interested  motires^(laughter)'-<-but  of 
course  it  was  possible  tbat  in  this  instance  the  imputa- 
tion of  doing  so  was  unfounded.  He  could  prpre  that  in 
many  cases  prices  werealtogetheromitted  from  the  returns, 
and  the  reason  might  bo  tbat  the  wheat  waa  of  so  low  a 
quality  tbat  it  was  not  oonsidered  worth  while  to  include  it. 
That  might  be  right  or  it  might  be  wrong  ;  but  if  there 
»*«e  any  force  in  the  acousation  of   which  be  had 


spoken,  they  would  be  Justified  In  acting  upon  It  Tfaef 
bade  right  to  demand  tlmt,if  nne^hseef  fedividwii 
alon  med«  ictamc,  security  should  he  taken  fcr  iksfar 
•eeursey;  mid  If  they  hud  bean  piwred  to  be  Inaccurate, 
they  had  a  rigbt  to  call  for  nehtnge  in  the  system.  He 
had  beaed  it  observed  thet,  in  omitting  te  retaiuthe 
Ww-piicedwheale,  the  mlllsrsadght  be  actuated  bythe 
eenaideratien  that,  by  returning  them,  they  wenU  rt- 
duee  the  average  pricea  of  tim  kingdom,  and  thrt,  by 
adlingeomanyaaeka  of  Aeor  to  retattcra  ataredamd 
priee,  they  might  euatain  ooneldmuble  him.  The  lu- 
tiileni  migbt  point  to  the  aviersgm,  and  any :  '*  Yse  sse 
charging  «a  too  mueh  f  and  ttey  sronhl  point  te  sver-  I 
i^asitt  localities  whieh  did  net  gm  « lahr  rspnaeatatioB. 
At  all  events,  something  riwnhi  be  done  to  peevent  Ike 
meurMneeofcuehpraelioM.  Now  thia  qncrtien  aiSeetsd 
the  fanner  in  thme  diierent  ways.  First,  in  ivgard 
to  hia  dthes.  He  entered  into  an  agmement  to  psy  tithe 
according  to  the  etarage  pnes  of  onti  tbraughaot  the  | 
kingdom.  The  average  prices  exceeded  by  §s.  vli^^t 
would  be  the  real  nversge  if  returns  were  made  of  all  U»t 
the  fsrnwr  received.  If  he  sold  hia  wbcnt  at  AQi.f  ibe 
average  upon  whieh  he  wonld  h«ve  to  pay  wss  4^< 
Under  the  septmtnial  dense  of  the  Tithe  ComsMtitian 
Act,  whiciheiMtedtfaesii:  peevtonsyenrato  tkepresmt  | 
one,  hwring  sold  Ms  wheat  at  40e.  to  42s.,  he  wts  eom- 
pelled  to  pay  tMies  on  64s.  lOd.  How  did  that  daose 
operate  wWi  regard  te  com  in  tbt  present  ywr ,  when 
prices  had  tumbled  down  very  much  more  than  during 
many  previous  years  ?  For  every  quarter  of  wheat  wWch 
he  had  sold  this  year  at  35s.  to  408.,  he  would  liave  to 
pay  tithe  on  538. 

The  Cbaiuuan  thought  the  speikkcr  was  a  liule 
wandering  from  the  question*  He  did  not  wish  to  re- 
strict him  unnecessarily  to  any  partionlar  line  of  aixfl- 
nmnt,  bnt  he  ahonld  endeMwur  to  keep  n  little  descr  to 
the  matter  in  hand< 

Mr.  WiLLrame  begged  fmi^n  if  he  had  deviated  itm 
the  question,bat  lie  thought  (hut  ^riiat  he  was  eayiog  had 
an  important  hearing  on  the  condition  of  the  famcr. 
Now  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  taken  his  hm  at 
a  com  rent,  and  see  how  the  present  mode  of  toling  the 
averages  would  operate  with  regard  to  him.  Itc  would 
have  to  pay  his  landlord  more  for  rent  than  was  pro- 
portionate to  what  he  received  for  his  corn,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  averages,  which  bad  been  so  lucidly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Sbaw.  (Hear«hear).  TJmu-c  was  another 
mode  in  which  the  system  operated.  If  he  a&ked  bis 
huidlord  for  the  aligbtost  eedipolton  of  rent,  his  landlord 
might  iteply,  '>  Why,  thinge  ere  not  quite  eo  bad  as  you 
Bspwaent;  yon  nne  getting  ee  much  per  qnarler  Isr 
cam."  Wlssnoe  did  the  lendlotd  get  hia  infermatioa? 
Why,  from  the  Oeee/fe,  from  whieh  he  nppmred  to  be 
receiving  much  more  for  his  wfieat  than  he  ubtained  in 
teslity.  (Hear,  hear).  This  question  had  been  argued 
in  a  club  to  which  he  belonged  at  Stvindon.  Tliey  had 
considered  the  operation  of  the  Septennial  provision 
in  connection  with  free  trade.  They  bad  gone  into  tic 
tails  which  showed  clearly  that  the  averages  aflectcd 
them  prejudicially.  After  be  (Mr.  Williams)  bad  made 
certain  obiervations  at  the  meeting*  n  miller  who  was 
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I  Hi^  t»  himt  «Md  ttU^^'  I  iMDciir In  mmf 
void  teft  ]Wi  hw»  atteMd.  Oilf  ]^t  wetk  I  fv- 
flhtMd,  at  26i.p«r9r.pBMnrMg««r«liaii,af  viMk  i 
OMaeaoiataHa."  Ltt  tkni  Mitflder  <te  patitiMof 
the  iii4ivU«alirkD«0iatiMt«liaift.  iUfvsidd 
that  Jwiui alarm  of  Am  acraa^  praAiefiaf 
paraoPi.  H«  worfdthna  hate  fntei 
ibwteaholaof  viaat,  vUdi  ba  aiickt  watttelw  t0  mar. 
lMtm«vit«a«(ii«ar,hcar).  TUa  vkc^  Ma  aoU  ^t 
2aKr4nttftar»9WdB«i«i^31  te.  TJMtMBmvLd 
iMtia  to  ptf  titfe  i^poo  Ma.  IM.  fNur  qiiariaf.  This 
fwaUaaMHitto^  Ite.  Hid.  Dm  raat-allom^ 
OM  tertb  nodmr  tbH  lMd«  whUk  waa,  Im  tiioiiibl,  a 
Nff  Mrtaafe^MNad  te  lawr  qaartera  Mdltoe  lii^hela, 
it  43i.  ipar  <}Mfter,  mkidk  «w  tba  •fiaial  price  laf 
tha  iu^fdaaB  in  the  wa^  lUa  iqnaotitgr  wmiU 
«ao«nt«rc«Mawtoi:9  Sa.  lid.  Thaa,  £U  4a»  Id. 
voiU  be  w^ttircd  to  pay  tfca  tillM  §mA  Ifce  nnts  ihe 
ibiaMMB betawM  Uiaft  «aM>aBtnd  «£a.  belnc  aU  tbe 
Imscr  vimld  Mtaiwi  lar  Uosr*  tazaa«  «jid  oapitol. 
Tvo-tUrda  of  iba  vbola  aa«i>mt  would  ba  n^uicad  to 
PY  t'MW  URD  iUnia  alMNi.  [/.  mi  (ba  i»tbar  h«nd«  tbe 
Moragai  vera  taltMi  aa  ibay  «Hbt  to  be,  tba  laAb»  wovM 
beoaly  j£2  6a.  64^  and  tba  fet^m^£^  13a.9d,«mk. 
iagatotelor;^7  19s.3d.«  and  <ba  aaUer  fwaldba«at 
aitb^aaMa  prtae,  £U  Ui.  9d.  Swb  wauM  betbe 
<iifiNrent  aee«lto  fopn  Iba  aa«e  ika  aiMW  0f  ]«id  4uukr 
dfreiMtaiodea  of  taking  ib»«^m(fii.  Nowbetboi^ 
Utt  DPvoa  wby  tba  Avar^jaa  vera  bigbw  tbaa  tbey  xMt^t 
to  be,  wuihafc  tbey  irara  mada  by  ib»  parcbaaar  {  and 
be  had  arrived  M  tbtt  coiMfaisian  tbat  m  la»g  aa  tbe  r»- 
toni  mfgt  madia  l>y  tba  pwrchaaar  alaoa  tbe  avamfea 
would  nerer  be  corcaot  (itar«  bear).  Bat  vauU 
the  avaragaa  ba  aoicaat  if  tbe  feUpraa  arave  wade 
bf  Ibe  aeUafp  ?  Tbe  bigbast  Mrd&m  arata  miMb  toe  in- 
dobnttofu«fc«iharetun»a  (bmgbtar).  ilowaa^fopu 
aiaa  tbal  ibey  oagbt  to  ba  aMda  by  Qm  bayar  and  tbe 
aeUarAMjpiiMiiri  and  if  the  aaectiiy  iraakl  aUow  bim, 
he  woald  briefly  state  in  wbat  way  be  tbougbt  tfua  4>b- 
ject  might  be  secured.  In  tbe  first  jdaoa  be  woobi  not 
bars  tba  fffteraa  made  In  digcreatw<anwrqp>  ■  bitbe  ipad, 
tba  ^aartsr,  tbe  aapb,  and  wbat  not  (Uaar«  bear)^  So 
Isagaatbena  waa  tbia  variatiaa,  tbera  wouUl,  pf  iMCf^- 
•ity^baftba^aatest  diffioally  hi  obtaining  corract  re- 
taflM.  He  peofnaaed  tbat,  aot  oi4y  abonld  tbe  returns 
bttriui  in  every  one  of  tbe  j290  towns  »  vbicb  tb«gr  were 
at  present  taken,  but  that  it  should  also  be  sbewnin  wbat 
part  of  fiogtod  af ary  ^aartor  of  corn  aold  in  tbe  market 
had  beai  gi«ro;  oonsideriag,  as  be  did,  tbat  a«curato 
i*srisriaal  dataila  N^ganiing  tbe  prodofie  of  tbe  iwi^  in 
difisffsat  parte  myat  \m  af  tbe ^^reatest  ralue,  To  ascar- 
taia  Ibe  entiae  gjrowtb  of  tbe  4K>Qntry  witbin  a  tbou^ 
■and  4(«artavs  waa  a  point  of  tbe  gcaateat 
iiapertanea,  and  be  believed  ihsA  tb«i  wigbt 
be  done  if  tb^  aatabont  tba  jnatter  ae  umbu  of  b«4aeaB. 
U  pretant  tbeica  were  no  aiatiatical  docawenta  froni 
vhicbttconldbapcenbow  nmcb  wbeat  waa  prodnoed, 
and  bow  wacb  was  «obl|  in  any  one  year«  U  a  bujier 
had  boagbt  a  -^laaaAity  of  wbeat  in  any  county  wbere  a 
market  pea  beU,  ibe  proper  time  £or  making  tbe  xetnm 
won*d  belbat  at  wbi^  bepsid  tbeporobaae  money ;  and} 


aoen  thaagb  tba  oora  mighi  be  aaidat  tbe  bam»doer  in- 
stead of  at  tbe  market,  the  same  rale  would  apply*  Of 
course  no  alteration  could  be  made  withoot  an  act  of  par- 
liament; but  he  would  suggest  that  the  following  schedule 
might  be  adopted  as  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
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When  tbe  farmer  want  to  receive  bia  money  the  pur- 
obaaer  m%bt  band  tbia  hlaab  acb^dnle  to  tbe  leUer,  and 
while  tbebuyer  waa  sjgoMg  bMcbec^ua  tbe  farnier  might 
be  occupied  in  61Ik(g  op  tbe  blank  or  bbmka :  ibe  entry 
baviiy  been  once  n»ade  need  newer  be  n$^  again.  If  tbe 
purcbaacr  went  into  anotl^r  coojoty  he  might  be  required 
to  make  the  l9Upwb^  decoration  :^ 
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I  hereby  dedan  that  the  above  is  a  irae  atoooimt  of  the 
quantity  of  Eng^liah  com,  pnrchaaed  by  me  in  the  oonnty  of 
in  the  week  ending  185 

Siisned  Name 

Residence. 

niii  return  the  com  merchant  ehonld  be  required 
to  make  every  week.  It  stmck  him  that  this  waa  a  Tery 
simple  plan,  and  as  some  alteration  was  eridently  re- 
qnired,  he  had  felt  it  his  doty  to  submit  it  to  the  meet- 
ing. It  would  certainly  have  the  adTantage  of  embracing 
both  buyers  and  sellers ;  and  in  his  judgment  it  would 
be  a  good  system  of  returns  (cheers). 

Mr.  Owen  wished  to  state  a  £ict  which  had  come 
within  his  own  knowledge,  as  illustrating  the  practice 
wUch  had  been  referred  to  in  the  discussion.  On  the 
prerious  Thursday,  at  Newbury  market,  he  had  heard  a 
Tery  large  dealer  state  in  a  public  company  that  he  had 
bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  of  a  large  far. 
mer  under  these  circumstances:  Some  time  before  the 
dealer  had  offered  the  same  party  ft  certain  price,  which 
was  then  refused.  The  owner  now  came  to  the  dealer 
offering  to  sell.  The  latter  said—"  Why,  I  offered 
you  so  much  before,  and  you  would  not  take 
it."  They  did  not  deal  at  once,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon  the  farmer  came  to  the  dealer  again,  and 
said, ''  If  you  will  have  my  wheat,  I  will  give  you  three 
or  four  toads  in."  Upon  that  condition  the  beigain  was 
struck.  He  (Mr.  Owen)  asked  the  buyer  how  he  had 
made  his  return ;  to  whidi  he  replied,  ''  I  shall  return 
for  the  fifteen  or  twenty  loads  which  I  bought,  but  not 
for  the  three  or  four  loads  given  to  me."  There  eould 
be  no  security  for  the  himer  so  long  as  that  irregularity 
prevailed.  He  had  no  wish  to  cast  an  imputation  on  any 
one ;  his  simple  object  was  to  show  how  farmers  were 
prejudiced  by  the  present  system  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Grainobb  said  he  belieTed  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  wu  the  practice  to  sell  by  weight  and  not 
by  measure.  When  wheat  waa  offered  to  the  com 
merchant,  he  asked  not ''  How  much  do  you  want  per 
quarter?"  but  *'  What  weight  do  you  put  upon  this 
wheat?"  They  were  all  aware  that  the  more  weight 
wu  put  on  a  parcel  of  wheat  the  more  money  it  would 
fbtdh.  A  fkrmer  would  make  more  of  611bs.  than  of  60 
lbs. ;  and  he  would  rather  put  in  a  given  quantity^  say 
a  pint  or  a  pint-and-a-half  per  qr.— than  haye  one  or 
two  pounds  taken  off  the  weight.  At  least  such  are  the 
feelings  of  the  grower  in  the  north  of  England.  There 
wheat  was  not  sold  by  measure  but  by  weight. 

Mr*  Sbbltok  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  meeting  did  he  not  in  his  own  person  re . 
present  not  only  a  fisrmer  but  also  a  com  merchant.  He 
rose  to  confirm  some  prerious  remarks  by  stating  what 
wu  done  In  the  market  with  which  he  wu  himself  con- 
nected. As  that  market  wu  the  largest  wheat-produc- 
ing market  in  the  country,  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed 
to  state  what  system  wu  followed  there.  Some  remarks 
had  been  made  that  erening  vrltfa  regard  to  the  Irregu- 
larity of  the  returns.  Now  he  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  in  tiie  markc;^  with  which  he  wu  connected  folly 
nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  sold  wu  iUrly  returned.  A 
ressark  had  baeo  made  hy  Mr.  Shaw  with  nforenoe  to 


middlings.  He  did  not  know  upon  what  Mr.  Shnr 
grounded  his  opinion,  but  he  beUeved  that  every  desler 
wu  compelled  by  law  to  return  every  single  pufcfaaas 
which  he  made.  The  return  had  no  refersnee  to  qua- 
litiu.  The  dealer  wu  bound  by  oath  to  return  every 
purehaw  which  he  made,  whedier  of  middUngs  or  any 
other  quaUty  of  wheat  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to 
an  obserratton  of  the  last  speaker  u  to  the  selling  of 
com  in  the  market,  he  must  confeu  his  belief  that  nme- 
teen  out  of  twenty  of  the  farmers  who  came  to  the  mar- 
ket with  which  he  wu  connected  sold  their  wheat  by 
weight.  The  object  of  recommending  the  lurmer  to  sell 
by  weight  was  to  steady  the  busineu  done.  He  himself, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  com 'merchant,  had  reoomuiended 
the  farmer  to  sell  his  wheat  by  measure,  stating  at  ths 
same  time  ita  natural  weight.  They  never  allowed  i 
man  to  make  up  his  com ;  it  wu  supposed  that  he  of- 
fered and  others  purdiased  at  so  mueh  per  qr. ;  but  st 
the  same  time,  radier  than  there  should  be  a  dispute  si 
to  the  measure— finr  there  might  be  great  difierenes  ss 
to  the  mode  of  measuring^-he  recommended  that  the 
party  selling  should  state  the  weight  at  17  stones  bstesd 
of  18  stones.  In  Gainsborough,  and  in  many  other 
towns,  wheat  wu  aold  at  18  stones  if  it  weighed  only  16 
stonu.  That  wu  a  very  improper  state  of  things.  In 
the  largest  market  of  the  kingdom  a  heatthy  and  proper 
system  had  been  utabliahed— that  of  buying  at  so  much 
per  qr.,  which  secured  a  return  of  the  real  tahie.  In 
Gainsboroi^h  and  otiier  plaou  wheat  wu  sold  at  ^631bi. 
per  bushel,  In  Leeds  and  Wakefield  at  601bs.,  sad  ia 
Glasgow  at  60Ibs.  There  were  fifty  different  modes  of 
selling  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  saoh  s 
state  of  things  required  alteration, 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  in  the  town  of  which  he  hsd 
spoken  numbers  of  persons  came  to  the  market  weelc 
after  week,  and  made  no  return.  In  fact,  there  were 
many  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  return,  and  it 
had  fallen  to  his  ovm  lot  to  set  some  parties  right  upon 
the  subject. 
After  a  short  pause. 

The  Chaieman  said  that  u  there  seemed  to  be  rather 
a  dearth  of  speakers  on  the  question,  and  u  he  hi^peaed 
to  have  a  friend  in  the  room  who  happened  to  know 
something  of  the  subject,  although  he  did  not  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Club,  he  hoped  that  that  gentlensa 
would  be  aUowed  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  matter 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Bioos,  of  Beds  (the  gentleman  referred  to  by 
the  chairman),  expressed  his  sense  of  the  favour  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  being  allowod  to  address  the  meet- 
ing. The  question  under  consideration  wu  one  to  which 
he,  u  an  individual,  attached  very  great  Importance, 
and  he  wu  gUd  to  baTO  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speakers.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed,  that 
the  mode  of  taking  ^  a?erages  at  present  adopted  wss 
anything  but  perfect  or  jut.  He  had  been  a  buyer  in 
the  Bedfbrd  market  for  thirty  years.  He  could  notssy 
that  he  had  experienced  any  dUflcultj  In  filling  up  the 
returns.  A  man  could  easily  write  **  barley"  under 
"wfaaat,"  and  "beans"  under  "btrlej.''    Hehad  filled 
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up  the  rrtarni  for  20  yoin  cimndantioMly,  and  Indoed 
he  would  have  inonnred  a  penalty  of  £bO  for  any  dia- 
oovered  breaeh  of  the  law  in  that  respect.  The  qoeation 
wia  one  on  which  great  intereats  hinged  (Hear,  hear). 
The  Utha  qoeation  was  oifo  intereat ;  com  rente  were 
another ;  and  futnre  legislation  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent anomalona  state  of  agricnltnre  was  a  third.  The 
legtslatnre  mnst  go  into  this  laat  qoeation  very  ahortly, 
in  one  shape  or  another;  they  would,  be  dri?en  to  it 
(Hear,  hear) ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  they  shonld  ha?e 
correct  data  to  proceed  upon.  He  mnch  lamented,  not 
ooly  aa  a  member  of  the  agtionltnral  community,  bnt  as 
a  Briton,  that  there  were  no  correct  statistics  or  data  as 
to  the  actual  amount  of  com  which  waa  produced  an- 
noslly  in  this  C9nntry ;  and  if  any  mo?ement  on  that 
subject  shonld  arise  from  this  meeting,  the  discusaion 
would  ha?e  been  of  far  greater  importance  than  might 
be  hiferred  from  the  number  of  gentlemen  present  (Hear, 
hear).  Though  be  made  retuma  constantly  himaelf,  yet 
iinoe  ye  first  began  business  many  men  had  risen  up  who 
made  no  returns ;  or  if  they  made  returns  at  all,  it  was  in 
a  casual  and  unofficial  manner.  He  had  heard  larger 
bnyen  than  himself  in  the  Bedford  market  repeatedly 
declare  that  they  made  no  retuma  whatever.  He  be- 
liered  they  had  no  object  in  the  omission,  much  less  had 
tiiey,  howerer,  an  unworthy  one.  The  explanation  was 
to  be  found  in  that  indolence,  and  desire  to  avoid  trouble 
aa  for  as  practicable,  which  were  so  characteristic  of 
baman  nature.  Vorhia  own  part  he  considered  it  most 
important  that  proper  official  returns  should  be  made  by 
buyers,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  that  much 
mors  correct  returns  than  were  made  at  present  could  be 
obtained,  without  adopting  some  plan  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Williams.  The  sche- 
dole  proposed  by  that  gentleman  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  good  one.  A  few  objections  migbt  be  raised  against 
it.  The  practice  of  throwing  in  two  or  three  quarters  of 
wheat  appeared  to  him  very  irregular ;  and  he  must  say 
be  bad  never  beard  of  such  a  practice  before.  There 
were  great  difficultiea  in  the  way  of  astablishing  a  sound 
system,  but  none  which  might  not  be  overcome ;  and  he 
thought  that  diacussion  wouldin  theissne  prove  important, 
because  the  members  of  the  dub  appeared  to  look  at  this 
subject  in  a  bunness-like  point  of  view,  looking  foiriy 
at  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  presented  them- 
selves,  and  aiming  at  their  removal.  It  must  at  aU 
timea  be  an  object  to  the  legislature  to  get  correct  returns 
for  die  purposes  of  legislation;  and  the  object  was  one 
of  increased  importance,  conaidering  the  critical  position 
in  which  agriculturists  were  then  placed.  He  saw  no- 
thing impracticable  in  the  proposal  that  a  few  of  them 
should  meet  together  and  work  up  a  schedule  for  pre- 
sentation to  those  who  would  have  to  legialate  in  relation 
to  tlieir  interests,  and  he  hoped  that  sometUng  impor* 
tint  would  accrue  from  the  discussion  of  that  evening. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN  said,  that  having  been  a  practical 
&nner  for  some  years,  be  wished  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  question  under  consideration.  With 
regain  to  the  objection  whicb  had  been  introduced,  that 
it  was  not  desirable  that  a  farmer  ahould  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  seeing  the  price  at  which  the  wheat  of  his  bro- 


thar  gurmars  had  been  sold,  admitting  aa  he  did  that  there 
waa  great  force  in  that  objectum,  be  would  submit  that 
it  might  be  obviated  by  having  a  cheque-book,  with  sepa- 
rata places  for  the  entries,  so  as  to  prevent  A  from  know- 
ing at  what  rate  B  bad  sold  his  wheat.  He  had  chiefly 
risen,  however,  to  notice  the  effect  of  Uie  omission  to 
make  retuma.  He  would  assume  that  wheat-flour  waa 
sold  to  the  labourer  at  lOd.  per  gallon.  Could  they, 
however,  do  justice  to  the  labouring  classes  while  the 
matter  was  so  ill-defined  as  it  often  was  at  present  ? 
(Hear,  hear).  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  labouring  classes,  and  conaumers  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  a  system  should  be  devised 
by  which  the  averages  would  be  fairly  struck,  so  that 
every  man  might  get  his  bread  at  a  foir  price. 

Mr.  hum  said,  that  though  be  wu  not  a  practical 
man  in  the  same  sense  as  moat  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom 
he  wu  surrounded,  yet  his  attention  had  been  frequently 
directed  to  this  subject  by  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pied, and  ha  muat  aay  that  on  many  occaaiona  he  had 
had  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
the  real  amount  of  com  grown  in  thia  country,  important 
as  that  qneation  really  wu  (Hear,  hear).  Some  time 
aince,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  wrote  a  long  letter  to  one 
of  the  papers,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  whole  amount  of  wheat  grown  in  this  country  did  not 
exceed  7,000,000  quarters,  basing  bis  calculations  on  the 
statements  made  in  the  OaziiU.  If  those  official  state- 
ments were  to  be  relied  upon,  it  would  appear,  from 
what  they  had  heard  that  evenii^,  that  that  gentleman'a 
calculationa  were  possibly  correct ;  for  they  had  heard 
that  evening  that  the  amount  stated  to  have  been  aold  in 
1847  wu  leu  than  5,000,000  quarters,  while  in  1848  the 
amount  sold  wu  5,390,000,  and  in  1849,  4,500,000. 
Tbe  letter  of  which  he  apoke  wu  followed  the  next  week 
by  one  in  which  it  wu  stated  that  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  this  country  oould  not  be  len  than  18,000,000  quar- 
tera.  Shortly  afterwarda,  a  gentleman  named  Bouker 
stated  at  a  public  meeting,  in  Waks,  that  the  growth  of 
wheat  in  this  country  averaged  24,000,000  quartera. 
There  wuavut  range  between  7,000,000  and  24,000,000 
(Hear,  hear).  As  a  member  of  the  publio  he  felt  inte- 
rested in  havhig  more  distinct  information.  Here  vrere 
gentlemen  profossing  to  have  a  perfbet  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  one  of  whom  atated  that  V-nf^nA  g^^  annually 
only  7,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  other  that  aha 
grew  24,000,000  quarters.  If  they  took  the  population 
at  26,000,000,  and  the  average  consumption  at  one  quar- 
ter per  head,  it  wu  only  necessary,  according  to  the  lut 
statement,  that  there  ahould  be  2,000,000  quarters  im- 
ported in  order  to  make  up  the  consumption  of  the 
country ;  whereu,  if  the  former  view  were  to  be  relied 
upon,  Eufl^d  did  not  grow  anything  like  a  auffident 
quantity  for  her  own  nu,  and  it  wu  necessary  that  a 
much  larger  importation  should  tska  place.  It  appeared 
to  him  absdutdy  necessary  that  soma  schedule  shonld 
be  brought  into  general  um,  by  meana  of  which  the 
legislature  of  the  country  and  the  community  at  large 
wonld  leara  what  quantity  of  wheat  the  land  really  pro- 
duced at  the  present  tfaaa  (Hear,  hear.) 

B(r.  Shaw  then  replied.    He  said :  I  will  not  occupy 
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your  Hlme  wMi  mom  <lMa  a  Imt  iwitemM  (■  tieitag  iMs 
4isciiMf«B.  I  «M  eacas^glf  Iwppy  te  ftiU  tbttt  •«  i«- 
^MMtaot  subjeet  iVhicih  f  liftd  the  jfl9§mae  of  brfanging 
before  tkfe  Club  ^Mir  y«ara  ago  bus  b«I  loct  my  of  iti 
iatereet.  I  mm  gkd  to  see  prtotieal  foeii  oanfog  Cwr- 
ward  4Mf  evening  to  express  their  tense  of  tkt  iflspoitaace 
of  ooeiMrately  ascerUaaisg  the  quantity  af  gratn  prodaeed 
io  tbk  aonntry.  I  have  always  considered  Mieobtain- 
iog  a  good  aystem  of  agficukural  sMSsUcs  a  niattsr  of 
▼kal  iflipartanee ;  and  drcmnsCsAees  whioh  have  raeently 
oecaired  have  proved  sueh  to  be  tlie  fsot.  I  believe  tint 
those  whose  duty  it  was  long  ahiee  to  adopt  neasares  for 
aeqaMng  sach  knowledge  are  quite  imawaM  of  the  eapa- 
bHities  of  thk  cooatry  as  regards  predaotioa,  as  well  as 
igaorant  of  the  sasoaat  of  food  wbiah  is  actually  pro- 
4aoed  for  the  consamptioo  of  the  people.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  gendeaoan  who  apokelast  with  regard  to  thsA 
poiut  ar«  very  iaiponsnt.  That  geartlosnan  j^warked 
that  if  this  oavntry  grew  M^M.OOdqvt.  af  wheat  it  eo^d 
mtdj  be  naosssary  |ja  import  £,0(W,0(M.  Now  I  think 
that  MaMik  aaaat  haaa  ooase  hossa  to  tiM  aind  of  every 
ganlleiaan  pmssnt.  If  iM  leak  bade  upon  the  tea  «r 
twelve  years  inuaadiat^  anterior  to  1847»  wie  shoirid 
And  diat  this  ooaotry  did  not,  on  the  average,  iapoit 
BMrc  than  2,006,M6  tftB,  per  annam  duiing  that  period 
(Hear,ha«r).  II«acaIhoMy«sIalwftyshava4one,tiMtthe 
growth  of  wheat  i«  tiMS  aoaatrylias  very  nearly  kept 
paee  wiith  the  geawdi  of  the  popiriation  {  nor  have  i  the 
slil^^hteat  doabt  tiiat  if  we  wisre  tiaated  foirly  in  the  aver- 
a^Bs  aod  in  other  reflpeets,  wis  sheaeld  be  abVs  to  grew 
■ot  only  as  snach  wheat  as  the  pop^tioa  of  the  aoantry 
reqttieed,  iiot  even  aa  aaaess  of  its  gsqatoaroeHts.  I  ve- 
peat  that,  Sa  asy  ofmnaay  Kha  eapabii<tisa  af  the  aonatry 
ans  aoiplf  sofisiant  for  that  poipasa  (eheers).  Aa  aib- 
aervatfaMi  has  hasa  asada  in  vcfeMnaa  to  my  «sa  of  Che 

and  fcoBi  the  atateaant  made,  that 
aae  coaspeUad  to  fatam  aS  aarts,  I  asa 
afraid  that  I  was  awsimfeatoad.  I  aaspk^yad  the  word 
^  BBsddihBg"  m  a  tam  used  ^  tkm  earty  aots  of  par- 
Jiaascot,  maaslyforthe  pwposeof  paiatingotttwbatthe 
aetoms  erigiaaly  aMde  wata  asqaind  to  ahaw,  tfaet  it 
WM  net  iateadad  thstt  the  avtwigi  priaa  should  ha  taken 
£mn  the  sapaaisr  ^pssfity.  Aa  ptuaeut,  I  aoatend,  the 
•rea^^e  ja  iskaa  fsoss  the  hseti  tUbm  iadseiar  qaalMss  a/ 
I  say  that  aa  for  fooas  the  aaar- 
the  avenge  psiofs,  lAiey  aee  fapsed 
apasi  the  hi{^  pfioia  and  the  low  are  omktad ;  and  it 
waa  only  ia  that  view  that  I  used  the  tsrai»  middling.'' 
Our  ftioid  has  told  us  that  ia  his  watt  aonduoted  uiar- 
kat9.1Qthf  of  thewhols  qaaatityofgrdlusoUufapro. 
perlf  netuiu«d.  i  have  not  the  sl^htast  doubt  of  ft; 
but,  tiien,  if  ona-tsnth  ha  oarittad,  the  oaissioQ  b,  I 
aisli^ia,  miadMeiUBs(Hasr,  hear).  IdhouUliketoknow, 
too,  whMiMr  it  be  not  the  foat  that  oam  ofttn  passes  frosn 
id  that  tha  aaase  oava  4s  aatumed 

with  aceuBwdslsd  praiia  and  ^a- 
l  ^ita  aenaar  willi  Mr.  WiMams  aa  ta  tlie 
■MuaaMdpraellcabiUlyur  having  the  priees  le- 
tMued  eorraetly.  VTa  tm,  i  ^iok,  aery  Mueh  Indebted 
to  that  gentlemmfor  tha  at heri  ub  wfadeh  helisa  peepaved ; 
but  at  the  asatia  tiase  I  beg  ta  a^ggeat  «na  ortwo^f- 


ileuUleswtii^  might  aMeudtlM  adopdou  af  Ids  flea; 
for  I  need  not  aay  that  Ihebest  way  to  tfbviitedHIUiUiM 
is  first  of  aH  toloet  them  ia  the  faee,  with  the  visa  ef 
providing  a  woiedy.     I  am  very  m«u:h  afraid  thstthwt 
would  practioidly  be  a  frequent  reeurfenee  af  that  dif- 
ficulty wWch  is  stated  to  have  aiisefi  laa  town  ia  WHt- 
shn-e,  and  that  the  dealers  would  find  great  s^stscles  to 
the  filUng  up  of  the  returns  wHhfacOity.    Agvsat  M 
of  com  is  sold  wbk^  never  goes  Into  a  meAet  townat 
rii  (Hear,  hear),  passing  from  lumd  to  hand  and  Mq; 
bought  by  millers  and  varfoua  other  parties ;  and  I  fnr 
that  until  Oir^ioester  College  has  been  more  fie^arti^ 
(laughter)  ^lere  vrould,  on  several  accounts,  be  aeaie  iif- 
fienlty,  In  making  out  t^eae  returns.    That  is  a  dUMtf 
whidhmaybeaurmauuted;  butstfHttis  adMBeaKy.ssd 
wtnotbelostsig^of.  Another  dlffeulty Is  Oiif :  Ua 
Booeesary  that  we  i^ould  oonaolt  the  farmer's  fci«iings, 
and  widithat  view  somemeansaaustbe  devised  by  whiA 
we  shril  prevent  the  last  man  in  a  list  of  sefien  fraw 
having   the  opportunity  of  easting  his  eye  over  *e 
Net,  and  thus  ascertaining  at  what  price  his  neighboaii 
hare  sold  their  oom.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  fed  sare  iliit 
that  would  be  a  great  objeetion,  and  aomethingflbeiMbe 
done  to  prevent  it.  Again,  with  regard  to  throwiag  iam 
additional  quantity,  I  am  afiuid  Che  pracdee  ef  soch  t 
custom  would  not  be  prevented  by  his  plan    Thms  m 
Ut^  points  whf  dh  have  atrudc  use  as  demanding  eomiile- 
ration  before  Mr.  IHWams'a  schedule  can  be  geaenly 
adopted .    But  there  b  another,  and  a  very  bnportsat  dif • 
fleolty,  f n  respeet  to  wrfghts  and  tneasures.    Toe  we 
awaie  that  under  the  present  system  weights  and  m»- 
aures   vary  all  over  the  kingdom.    Nothing  eeuH  be 
eaore  absurd  ^an  the  course  adopted  by  the  leglsbfeBR 
(diough  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  ausAi  id>aurdlty  is  too 
often  aeen  in  legi^tlon)  In  not  making  the  useef  uaifera 
waigbts  and  measures  compulsory  when  the  lart  act* 
aure  rdstin^  to  tliem  was  passed.    To  pam  a  mot- 
aura  on  such  a  aubject,  and  leave  its  adoption  optkn^i 
was  altogether  absurd.  The  result  is,  that  we  have  aliott 
sold  by  the  70(bs.  in  Liverpool  and  ki  Herefbtdddre, 
and  In  aom:  places  in  the  nortit  by  wliat  is  9JIM  t 
windle  s  In  one  piece  a  load  of  wiwat    is  what  a  ans 
can  aarry  on  his  back,  while  hi  anottier  it  hifofty  budisb. 
Thus  we  have  various  measures  in  diflfeieut  ptili  of 
the  kingdom.      The  return  is  made  to  the  inspeeton 
in  the  weights  or  measures  of  each  parthmlar  |dace,  vA 
he  is  bound  to  reduce  ttiem  to  the  imperial  standard,  tn^ 
make  bis  vatura  under  that  head.   I  feci  oertdnthstantfl 
the  legislature  has  passed  an  act  to  establiA  nuifbrnit; 
in  wuights  and  meaares,  It  will  be  Impossibte  to  carry 
wat  any  etteusive  improaement  of    this    dcscriptioo. 
As  Mv.   Witlbms's  ad^dule  will  appear  hi  the  re- 
part  of  our  prooeedingi,  there  wilt  be  an  opportrattr 
of  considering  ell  these  dHBcUkiea,  aad  I  do  hope  Out 
tha  aansideratlon  given  to  tiie  aubjeotonthis  occasioo  a^ 
oMt  be  ill  ▼sin.    The  diacunion  of  this  evening  mast  of 
aoarse  have  a  tendeney  to  direct  pablie  attention  to  die 
awbject,  and  we  may  have  to  date  from  this  period  tbc 
oonsidoratfon  of  it,  not  only  i>y  the  agricultural  pvme  st 
larga,  but  anore  especidly  by  thoae  whose  duty  it  is  to 
I  emtertidnthe  question  atiere  vertoualy — I  mean  the  mem- 
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bert  of  Ike  iegulalvre-^'irith  tke  vivw  of  findtng  a  re. 
ncdf  far  wbai  we  all  feel  to  be  a  grieraaee.  I  aay 
*' we/'  beeaiua  oq  this  oeOMM  I  p«t  myielf  into  the 
MBO  boat  with  the  lEarmcrs,  and  I  conplam  e^iiaHy 
with  them  of  a  system  of  mekiog  up  the  aferafee  whioh 
is  moat  iocoirect  and  «n£sir. 

Mr.  Williams  wished  to  observe,  in  reply  to  an  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Shaw,  with  regard  to  the  difficnlty 
which  some  persons  might  find  in  filling  up  the  returns, 
that  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  the  return  was  that 
the  ftrmer  should  be  able  to  put  down  the  quantify  sold, 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold,  and  the  sum  which  it 
amounted  to.  With  respect  to  the  remark  that  many 
persons  would  object  to  let  others  know  at  what  price 
they  sold  their  com,  he  begged  to  tell  Mr.  Shaw  that 
the  number  of  thoee  whe  were  inclined  to  wiihliold  in* 
formation  with  regard  to  their  sales  was  now  much  fewer 
than  it  used  to  be.  Many  an  individual  who  was  for- 
merly very  close  on  this  subject  now  made  no  mystery 
of  the  matter ;  in  his  own  neighbourhood  but  little  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  procuring  information.  How- 
ever, to  meet  the  objection  he  would  suggest  that  the 
initials  might  be  used }  the  initials  would  fully  answer 
the  purpose  so  long  as  the  returns  were  correctly  mode* 
If  a  schedule  like  that  which  he  had  suggested  were 
unanimously  adopted  the  certain  quantity  of  wbe^it  sold 
throughout  the  kingdom  within  the  year  would  bdosccr- 


taiasd,  ood  scatisltcs  wonld  exist  to  ptore,  at  ieaet  id 
tbnt  re^pec*^  the  growth  of  the  nalien* 

The  CttAiRMAii  said  there  was  one  point  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  hasrn  been  rather  overlooked.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  thoM  gentlemen  who  were  called 
land  valuers  and  com  valuers,  and  he  had  observed  that 
like  great  ^injustice,  which  pervaded  his  district  in  re- 
spect to  unfair  returns,  attached  to  tbe  party  who  took 
the  com  at  the  average  market  price.  It  was  customary 
to  take  the  average  of  Christmas,  Michaelmas,  and  Lady 
Day;  but  it  the  best  com  cmly  were  returned  ft  would  be 
eleariy  seen  that  the  ptncm  who  was  eubj^et  t&  thh  t&- 
I  eaffecl  aterege  priise  of  the  nMrftee  was  nnfatrly  dealt 
with.  Under  such  a  system  a  person  might  have  to  pay 
for  the  average  of  the  three  market  days  very  con«>idera- 
bly  more  than  he  ought  to  pay.  This  was  another  im- 
portant feature  of  the  case  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. • 

Mr.  Shaw  then  proposed  the  following  resolution : 
'*  That  by  the  present  system  of  taking  the  averages  the 
price  of  corn  is  represented  to  be  higher  than  actually  is 
the  case,  and  hence  operates  unjustly  upon  all  contracts 
based  upon  it,  and  demands  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  legi^tui«." 

Mr.  Nbsbit  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  wsi  given  to  the  Cliairman. 


USHER'S    PATKNT    8TEAM    PLOUGH. 
[Patent  dated  July  18«  1849.  Palflniee«  Jamde UsW,  Bdmburgb.  Specification  enrolled,  Jan.  10, 1 S50.] 


This  invention  conifatSj  Anttf,  in  mounting  a 
series  of  ploughs  in  the  sane  plane  around  an  axis, 
so  that  the  ploughs  shall  snc^feasively  corae  into  ac« 
tion;  and  secondly,  in  applying  poiver  la  give  ro- 
tary motion  to  a  series  of  plooghtf  or  other  instrn* 
ments  for  tilling  the  eartb,  80  that  tlie  rcsrstance  of 
the  earth  to  the  ploughs  dC  instruments,  as  they 
enter  and  travel  through  the  earth,  shall  cause  the 
machine  to  be  propelled. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  side  elevation  of  steam  machinery 
arranged  suitably  for  carrying  out  this  invention ; 
fig.  2  is  a  plan  thereof,  the  steam  boiler  and  engine 
heing  removed.  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  of  a  plough  when 
two  mould-hoards  are  used^  in  cases  where  it  is 
desired  to  turn  the  land  on  either  side ;  and  ^g,  4 
shows  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  ploughs  on  its  axis, 
by  which  and  by  fig.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  un- 
der edge  of  the  mould-board  and  share  is  formed 
to  a  curve  struck  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  or 
axis  on  which  the  ploagha  are  afilixcd;  a  a  indicate 
the  bed-frame  or  carriage  of  the  machine.  The 
fore  carriage  wheels  6  b  tae  mounted  on  an  axle, 
which  turns  in  bearings  c  attached  to  the  swivel 
frame  D,  which  moves  on  the  bolts  d  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  machine  to  turn  round  in  a- 


small  space.  A  portion  of  the  swivel  frame  D  is 
toothed,  and  acted  upon  by  the  pinion  and  winch 
f  /  the  hiad-part  of  the  carriage  is  here  shown  sup- 
ported upon  the  hollow  cylinder  or  roller  /,  com- 
posed <rf  two  extreme  parts  /"  and  /^,  which  are 
wheels  shnilar  to  b  b,  the  intermediate  part/  being 
by  preference  removable  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  ren- 
der these  hearing  parts  suitable  to  the  different 
stages  of  cultivation  to  which  the  machine  may  be 
applied.  This  compound  cylinder  has  its  axle  sup- 
ported in  the  hearings  g  attached  to  the  lower,  or  to 
tke  under  side  of  the  carriage  frame.  The  axle  of 
this  cylinder  carries  also  at  one  end  the  wheel  h  to 
be  afterwards  noticed. 

A  moveable  lever  frame  i,  i,  i,  t,  is  supported  on 
an  axle  or  shaft  k,  as  a  folcmm.  The  free  ends  <  i 
are  formed  into  the  toothed  segments  e,  and  are 
concentric  to  h,  these  segments  being  acted  upon 
upon  by  the  two  toothed  pinions  and  spindles  m, 
which  elevates  or  depresses  the  hind  part  i  t  of  the 
lever  frame,  and  all  thai  it  carritfs^  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  conductor. 

On  the  carriage  thus  constructed  is  placed  the 
locomotive  boiler,  with  its  engines  of  any  ordinary 
construction,  as  n  n,  the  power  of  which  is  applied 
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through  the  medium  of  connecting  rods  o,  to  the 
crank  shaft  p,  the  two  arms  of  which  stand  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  in  the  usual  way.  The  crank 
shaft  p  is  supported  on  two  standards  q,  securely 
fixed  to  the  carriage.  On  the  shaft  |7,  there  is  also 
fixed  the  spur  pinion,  indicated  by  the  dotted  circle 
p*  p'  in  fig.  1 ;  and  tins  pinion,  by  taking  into  the 
wheel  r,  mounted  on  the  shaft  k,  gives  motion  at 
the  same  time  to  the  pinion  /,  which  is  carried 
round  on  the  same  shaft  k.  The  pinion  t,  thus 
actuated,  takes  into  the  wheel  h,  before  referred  to, 
on  the  bearing  cylinder/;  and  it  is  preferred  that 


the  pinion  t  should  be  applied  so  as  readily  to  be 
put  into  and  out  of  gear  with  its  wheel,  though  not 
80  shown  in  the  engraving.  By  this  arrangement 
of  parts,  a  slow  progressive  motion  is  obtained  for 
the  whole  machine,  on  the  one  hand  through  the 
cylinder  /,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  separate  ro- 
tary motion,  at  a  certain  increase  of  speed,  is  com- 
municated through  the  wheel  r  to  the  pinion  w, 
fixed  upon  the  pinion  ti  v,  which  last-named  shaft 
has  its  bearings  v  v  attached  to  the  moveable  frame 


Fio.  1. 


FtG.  4. 


Fio.  2. 
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On  the  ibaft «  «  are  placed  a  series  of  plates  or 
prqjectioos,  fixed  at  regular  distances.    Or  such 
pbtee  or  prc^tions,  with  their  ploughs  afterwards 
described,  may  be  placed  upon  separate  shafts,  each 
wkh  its  own  proper  gearing ;  hut  it  is  preferred  to 
place  tbem  on  one  shaft    Iliese  plates  or  projec- 
tiooM  on  the  axis  are  shaped  in  sudi  manner  as  to 
receive  and  have  affixed  to  each  of  them  several 
ploogbs,  adapted  by  their  revolving  motion  to  pe- 
netrate the  soil,  and  by  their  mould-boards  to  ele- 
Tate  and  turn  over  portions  thereof;   a  a  are  the 
pl^ea  or  projections  fixed  upon  the  shaft  v  :  they 
ire  each  formed  with  a  strong  boss  at  the  centre^ 
by  which  it  may  be  securely  fixed  to  the  shaft. 
Eacb  pUte  d  has  three  arms  or  prolongations  6»  b, 
h,  wbich  terminate  in  the  radial  direction  shown ;  a 
Airtber  prolongation  cf  (f  is  carried  obliquely  upon 
eacb  of  these  arms.     Upon  the  plate  and  projec- 
tions thus  constructed  is  affixed  iht  tilling  appara- 
taf,  which  consists,  firstly,  of  the  part  e,  which 
>ct8  the  part  of  the  mould-board  or  turn-furrow  in 
tbe  common  plough ;  and  it  is  to  be  fixed  by  screw 
bolU  or  otherwise  to  the  prolongations  d'  d*.     To 
tbe  fore  part  of  this  mould-board  e  e  is  affixed  a 
bv/of  wrought  iron,  which  is  also  funuiahed  with 
'W/">  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  plate,  by 
ineans  of  screw  bolts  or  otherwise ;  the  bar/,  thus 
Mcnred,  forms  a  head  or  share  bearer,  as  in  many 
^^ommon  ploughs.    To  the  fore  part  of  the  bar/the 
ibare  g  is  adapted,  and  fixed  by  its  socket.    The 
noold-board,  and  also  the  share,  may  be  varied  in 
£onn.    A  fore-cutter  or  coulter  A'  is  affixed  in 
front  of  each  share,  by  screw  bolts  or  otherwise, 
md  is  provided   with  the  means  of  actjustment 
tbioogh  the  counter  slits,  in  itself  and  in  the  plate ; 
bnt,  in  order  to  meet  the  different  qualities  of  soils 
indthe  vario  us  stages  of  tillage,  the  further  provi- 


sions shown  in  figs.  3  and  4  are  employed.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the  plate  a  of  figs. 
1  and  2 ;  tt  is  the  shaft,  as  before,  carrying  the  plates 
or  projections ;  a*  shows  a  detatched  portion  of  one 
of  these  plates,  in  which  the  curved  part  a'  to  o^  is 
brought  forward  and  armed  with  a  steel  blade,  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  the  separate  coulter  A'  in 
fig.  1 ;  e  is  tiie  mould-board,  and  ^'  the  share,  as 
before.  ¥\g.  3  is  a  form  of  plough  suitable  to  the 
tillage  of  green  crops ;  if  is  a  portion  of  the  plate  or 
projection,  seen  edgeways ;  4  and  4  are  right  and 
left  mould-boards,  and  g*  a  plain  spear-shi^>ed 
share.  The  number  of  plates  or  projections,  and 
also  the  number  of  ploughs  in  each,  may  be  varied. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  not  only  the  ploughs  which 
are  set  in  the  same  plane  around  the  axis  foUow 
each  other  into  action,  but  that  the  i^ughs  of  the 
othersets  (which  are  affixedaround  the  axis  in  paral* 
lei  planes)  are  arranged  and  come  into  action,  so  that 
two  ploughshares  will  not  strike  the|earth  at  the  same 
instant.  In  the  arrangement  of  Uie  apparatus  be- 
fore described,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propelling  of 
the  machine  along  the  land  is  by  reason  of  the  re« 
sistance  of  the  land  to  the  ploughs  as  they  enter 
and  travel  through  the  earth,  and  the  motion  com- 
municated to  the  wheels  or  rollers.  This  part  of 
the  invention  is  applicable  where  teeth  or  tines  suit- 
able for  tilling  the  earth  are  applied  about  an  axis, 
and  will  be  found  to  act  better  than  machines  in 
which  tines  or  teeth,  set  around  an  axis,  have  had 
motion  communicated  to  them  from  the  wheels 
which  run  on  the  land.  In  thus  using  this  part  of 
the  invention,  the  only  change  necessary  will  be  to 
employ  a  rotary  axis  «,  having  tines  or  teeth  of  any 
suitable  shape,  in  jdace  of  the  ploughs  shown  in  the 
engravings.— Mechanic's  Magasme. 


AN  APOLOGY   FOR  FARMERS,  BY   ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 


The  last  year  has  indeed  been  an  eventful  one  for 
tbe  entire  agricultural  interest.  After  having  been 
for  centuries  alternately  fostered  by  bounties  on  the 
ttportation  of  com,  and  protection  duties  on  its 
importation,  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  is, 
with  scarce  a  moment's  warning,  thrown  overboard 
bf  the  legislature,  and  left  to  its  own  resources. 
One  landed  proprietor  has  assured  his  tenants  that 
tbey  are  never  more  to  expect  legislative  interference 
in  their  behalt  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  by 
wbat  line  of  reasoning  this  gentieman  has  under- 
taken to  speak  bo  positively  on  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  wisdom  of  our  future  Iqi^islators.  To 
me  there  is  only  one  point  in  the  question  which 
admits  of  certainty,  and  that  is,  tkat/armen  there 


always  will  be  ;  but  whether  the  descendents  of  our 
present  landed  proprietors,  or  the  children  of  our 
present  farmers,  will,  after  a  few  years'  struggle  of 
present  prices,  be  best  able  to  cultivate  the  soil,  is  a 
question  I  leave  to  the  above-named  gentleman  to 
decide.  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the 
subject,  which  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  namely, 
that  with  present  prices,  and  the  crops  we  have 
usually  grown,  farmers  cannot  live  and  continue  to 
pay  their  present  rents. 

But,  besides  this  change  of  views  on  the  port  of 
the  legislature,  another  striking  characteristic  of  the 
past  year  is  the  tone  in  which  fiarmers  are  now 
addressed.  As  an  example  (anything  but  a  solitary 
one),  a  correspondent  of  a  leading  agricultural 
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journal  recently  styled  them  *'  the  moie*eyed  tillers 
of  the  soU"  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  has 
said  that  they  were  littJe  more  thoughtful  than  the 
iron  with  whieh  they  tilled  the  soil;  and  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  we  are  aestired  thaty  '^  if  the 
United  States  of  America  are  now  beating  110  ovl 
of  any  of  our  old  mtfketo,  it  is  not  that  they  pomess 
more  energy,  more  indostryt  or  mors  intelligenca 
than  we  do,  or  have  dieaper  labour,  but  became,  ttt 
their  earnest  eompetUion,  they  hme  been  more  aUem^ 
five  to  avaU  ihemsehes  of  the  daily  discoverie$  of 
science,  and  have  accordinglg  so  fir  mtceeeded  t» 
producing  better  of  okeaper  ortieUsJ* 

These  are  bard  accasatiaiis,  and  it  is  ralhear  diflK* 
eoh  to  restrain  our  ciitieism  kilo  a  tone  of  reply ; 
nor  should  we  bafe  done  so»  had  we  not  been  sot- 
prised  beyond  meaeiiri  to  obserra  that  the  above  ie 
Tiow  the  tisaal  style  el  langfmge  bestowed  on  tbe 
tillers  of  the  soil^  and  even  if  we  sboidd  venlitiv  a 
reply,  the  reviewer  last  quoted  will  perhaps  isdude 
us  amengst  '*  those  half  read^neo^  who,*'  he  says, 
**  at  Iwraers*  dnbe  and  agncidtaral  neetinge,  are 
prone  to  exaggerate  the  imporlanee  of  some  trifl'mg 
practical  difficulty,  and  to  tesseu  tbe  value  and  use- 
fobieBS  of  Ecience^  ^oase,  so  far  as  they  know,  it 
cither  has  not  solved  or  cannot  solve  that  di Acuity/' 
Bbould  we  be  included  amongst  these  batf-read 
men,  we  will  still  do  our  beet  to  describe  the  course 
of  events  in  1849< 

The  past  year  has  not  been  deficient  bi  liie  pro* 
doction  of  books  Ott  agricuhure*  A  uew  edition 
of  <'Stephe»s'  Book  of  tbe  Fsno^*  bas  been 
succesrfuUy  broogbt  o«t,  and,  as  a  ptaeticsl 
work,  we  scarc^  erpect  te  see  it  e^Msded.  Seve* 
ral  agncnltund  cydopiedias^  wHb  tiieftr  imffiense 
mass  of  informatioii,  have  also  been  ieeoed ;  tiw 
Farmers'  Magazine,  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,  with  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AgricuUural 
Society,  have  each  contributed  towards  the  spread 
of  sound  practical  and  scisBtaftc  kno^Ndedge.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  with  respect  the  various 
agricuMutid  ttewsp^ers,  wbkh  have  all  done  their 
trtmost  to  dilhise  amongvt  ue  a  kaowledge  of  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  farmeiv  of  every  other  part  of  tbe 
globe. 

There  was  a  ttme  when  sanguine  men  b^  oot 
bopee  to  public  meelinga  that  chemistry  was  lo  re« 
generate  tbe  agrieuHura  of  these  isfamds«  We 
were  assured  that, ''  wMiotft  a«y  great  risk  of  being 
able  to  bring  tbe  crop  borne  in  our  cent  pocket,  w« 
might  carry  the  manure  for  aborge  Md  oat  bi  e«r 
waistcoat  pocket/^  Vamers  bare  actoally  been 
assured  that  if  die  seed  was  only  e^e^^ed  in  a  cbe« 
ttkal  soknion  no  other  nnurare  was  re(}uinid. 
This  foikd,  as  night  have  been  expocied,  ami  in  tbe 
mbids  of  BKuiy  bae  thrown  adoobtoverny  further 


help  to  be  derived  from  this  qaarter.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  doubt  that  farmers  are,  as  above 
qno(ed>  considered  as  stupid  as  tbe  iron  tht^  work 
with^  and  it  is  farther  in  censeqosnceofthsnoa* 
existence  of  one  tingle  practical  soggestMu  wkidi 
has,  daring  the  past  year,  been  tbe  rssak  of  seiuA- 
tific  investigation^  ^t  we  direw  back  tbe  aeooss- 
tkm  of  ignorance  and  stnpidity  to  tbereviswsrs. 

Besides  the  above-named  agricultural  p«Uica- 
tions,  the  past  year  has  also  brought  out  aostinr 
work,  with  the  name  of  Professor  JcAmsten  attacfatd 
to  it.  A  writer  in  an  agricultural  paper  commeaeci 
his  criticism  en  this  worit  by  si^g  iitmX"itii,» 
9ugh$  (0  be,  the  first  book  of  the  day."  Ibat  it  it 
neither  tbe  one  nor  tbe  other,  and  anjtl«H( 
but  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  tbe  reason  wby  we  think 
the  "  Ejrperimental  Agriculture"  woi^  of  a  aaffe 
extended  notk;e^  In  tlie  introduction  to  tbe  w»k 
we  are  assured  "  thstt  scarcely  any  of  the  nsaUsU 
eoniains  are  to  be  relied  on.'*  This  is  n»d«« 
enough,  and  quite  agrees  with  our  own  optnioBi  not 
of  the  expcrbnents,  but  of  tbe  profeesor's  MHansry 
of  them.  The  writer  in  tbe  Edinhityh  IMtv, 
m  reviewing  the  very  work  ww  have  now  uader 
considerstion,  assures  ue  tiiat  tbe  Aaericins  mt, 
as  we  have  already  quoted,  nnders^Mngns^becsuBt 
^My  have  paid  man  atten^n  ta  srieBee  thaa  ws 
have*  Now,  bow,  wben,  and  where  hare  At 
American  farmers  done  sol  Why  doss  notllm 
**  Bxperbnental  Agriculture,"  which  was  ^nMsai 
of  introducing  the  above  remark,  bring  the  ie- 
stancee  before  us,  in  which  such  inyproved  praetiei 
is  followed,  and  of  which  we  are  yet  ignorant*  H 
tke  resflits  of  the  application  of  science  bas  bees  to 
important  in  America,  why  does  not  iiM  lUUMury 
of ''Experimental  Agricokurs,"  as  thelatsstpablict* 
tion  on  the  subject,  teA  us  what  they  are?  Hw 
conclusion  is  evident ;  the  reviewer  of  the  "  Experi- 
mental Agriculture"  knew  more  of  the  subject  than 
the  author  himself  did,  or  no  such  superior  practice 
is  m  existence  ae  the  introdisction  informs  us ;  the 
results  contained  in  both  the  review  and  the  ori- 
ghial  worii  are  etpta^  unworthy  of  reMance. 

We  were  sadly  pueeled  for  some  time  toreceoe^ 
this  i^p««nt  contradiction,  until  our  attentioii  ^ins 
dorected  to  a  most  astonisbiog  dieoirvery  aufwiwced 
in  the  Aiheitatm,  It  appears  that  some  one  ef 
ptefound  mecbanical  genius  bas  been  stinrabled 
to  enlarge  the  appKcadon  of  Babbnge's  celebratf^ 
cdciriatHig  machine,  and  has  actonOy  invented  t 
maebine  for  the  eomposition  oi  books;  ef  tbe 
existence  of  thie  machine  tbe  book  before  us  ea 
^Bxperimental  Agricultuie,"  m  well  as  €^i^en 
quoted  by  tbe  if  f  AevNeain,  is  a  po^ve  proof.  We 
Ittve  not  seen  this  bookHOMkhig  machine,  and  ess 
only  form  eome  idea  of  the  way  in  wbkb  it  worki 
by  the  reeoMs  lybig  before  us.    Itiqipeuf  tbsnii 
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a  compartment  containing  alphabets  and  stops,  to 
be  used  in  the  formation  of  small  words  and 
sentences  of  little  moment.  But  this  part  is 
evidently  of  little  consequence;  for  into  another 
compartment  are  thrown,  not  alphabets,  nor 
sentences,  but  books,  and  of  these  the  best  that  can 
be  found.  It  is  but  little  credit  we  can  claim  for 
adding  our  mite  of  collateral  evidence  on  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  wonderful  machine;  but,  as  farmers, 
we  feel  flattered  that  the  second  clearly  established 
application  of  the  book-making  machine  should  have 
been  in  the  service  of  agriculture. 

We  cannot  expect  that  the  existence  of  this  ma- 
chine will  be  admitted  without  proofs.  The  first  is, 
the  whole  of  the  book  before  us  has  been  before 
printed ;  and  the  second  is,  there  is  not  a  single 
conclusion  drawn  from  any  of  the  experiments 
quoted.  This  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for,  how- 
ever perfect  and  beautiful  the  book-making  ma- 
chine may  be,  of  course  it  cannot  reason  and  draw 
conclusions  from  what  is  passing  through  it.  But 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
wonderful  machine  is,  that  when  the  "  Experimental 
Agriculture"  was  passing  through,  it  must  have  been 
out  of  order.  In  the  instances  quoted  in  the  Athe- 
Meam  the  results  were  turned  out  in  the  most  ad- 
mired manner ;  but  in  the  "  Experimental  Agricul- 
ture" it  is  the  very  reverse — ^we  never  before  met  with 
such  a  hashi  We  are  actually  sorry  for  the  authors, 
whose  works  have  gone  to  make  up  the  compound, 
as  they  will  never  be  able  to  recognize  their  own 
share  of  the  work,  any  more  than  the  individual  in- 
gredients of  Meg  Merrilies'  celebrated  stew  could 
be  distinguished. 

Bat  we  also  think  a  word  of  defence  necessary 
for  the  experimenters,  who  were  mostly  practical 
^ffmers ;  and  if  they  have  failed  to  elucidate  any 
portion  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  the  "  Expe- 
rimental Agriculture"  assures  us  they  have  done, 
the  &ult  is  in  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  not  in 
themselves. 

In  the  way  of  experiment  and  research,  some 
credit  is  due  to  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Asso- 
ciations of  both  England  and  Scotland.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  former  with 
Professor  Way  (whose  analyses  and  researches  de- 
serve great  credit),  but  the  Scotch  Association  have 
placed  Professor  Anderson  in  communication  with 
practical  men,  and  he  is  now  trying  experiments 
•s  conjuHctiom  with  them,  Ilie  modest  address 
with  which  the  latter  gentleman  commenced  his 
Ubour  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure ;  and  if  he 
only,  in  answering  questions  connected  with  agri- 
culture, has  the  courage  to  confess  his  ignorance 
where  science  is  yet  in  the  dark,  he  will  soon  raise 
chsmical  science  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  at  the  first  formation  of  the  society  with  which 


he  is  connected.  Should  he,  however,  have  the 
moral  courage  to  make  such  a  confession,  he  will  be 
the  very  reverse  of  his  predecessor  Professor 
Johnston,  who  constantly  thought  that  he  had  a 
solution  in  his  laboratory  to  every  question  proposed 
to  him.  One  instance  will  suffice.  When  in  Hol- 
land, Professor  Johnston  received  a  letter  from  the 
agricultural  inspector  of  Dutch  Guiana,  with  a 
sample  of  dry  Banana  meal,  for  investigation  as  to 
its  capabilities  as  human  food.  He  is  informed,  in 
this  characteristic  letter,  ''  that  the  negro  slaves  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  who  are  principally  fed  on  the 
Banana,  have  etwrmously  moolUn  stomachs.  The 
slave  population  is  also  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  2  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  births  being  1  to 
36,  and  the  deaths  1  to  22  of  the  population.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  slave  population  of  these  coun- 
tries could  never  be  kept  up  without  supplies  from 
Africa,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  was 
easily  explained  by  the  horrors  of  slavery.  Now 
this,"  says  this  inimitable  letter,  "is  all  very  well 
for  le  vyigaire ;  but  those  who  understand  the  matter 
are  satisfied  that  there  must  be  some  other  reason 
assignable  for  the  present  mortality  amongst  slaves." 
Amongst  other  causes,  the  writer  suggests  that 
the  Banana,  a  sample  of  which  accompanied  the 
letter,  may,  for  some  unknown  reason,  be  unfit  for 
food,  and  requests  the  Professor's  opinion.  ''  There 
is  not  much,"  says  the  Professor,  *'  in  the  observa- 
tion ^sXthe  stomachs  of  the  Negroes  attain  a  large 
size,  A  bulky  food  must  necessarily  swell  the  sto- 
mach, but  it  is  not  on  that  account  deficient  in 
nutritive  properties."  If  the  bulk  of  the  food  which 
it  is  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  support  life  be 
not  a  satisfactory  way  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  it  be  deficient  in  nutritive  properties,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  the  comparative  feeding  proper- 
ties of  different  substances  are  to  be  ascertained. 
But  the  Professor  thinks  differently,  and  puts  the 
Banana  meal  through  such  a  course  of  analysis  as 
would  have  equally  proved  that  a  mixture  of  saw- 
dust  and  guano  was  little  short  of  roast  beef,  in 
feeding  properties.  His  conclusions  are,  "  that  as 
potatoes  can  raise  strong  men,  as  in  Ireland,  so  can 
the  Banana,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  latter  will  not  fully  supply  all  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  living  animaV^  'llie  Professor's  pre- 
sent visit  to  America  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  him  to  study  the  Banana  as  an  article  of  food : 
and,  by-the  bye,  he  better  not  omit  the  opportunity 
of  more  fully  investigating  the  value  of  dry  cod 
fish,  which  he  also  says  is  worth  twice  its  weight  of 
fresh  beef  or  mutton. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  apology,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark  that  our  object  is  not  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  chemistry  as  a  science,  but  rather, 
in  defence  of  the  farmers  as  a  body,  it  is  necessary 
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to  i)oint  out  that  it  is  scarcely  justice  to  accuse 
them  of  neglecting  the  suggestions  of  a  science 
which  is,  as  yet,  so  much  in  its  infancy  as  to  pro- 
nounce one  pound  of  cod  fish  to  be  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  beef  in  feeding  properties^  and  which, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the  frightful 
mortality  and  swollen  stomachs  of  the  unfortunate 
wretches  who  are  compelled  to  live  upon  it,  can  still 
pronounce  the  Banana  to  be  capable  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  living  animal. 

The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has,  as  we 
have  already  quoted,  also  accused  us  of  being  be- 
hind the  American  farmer  in  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture.  There  is  only  one  instance 
in  which  this  can  possibly  have  happened.  Profes- 
sor Johnston  has  recommended  a  mixture  of  oil ! 
glue !!  and  crushed  bones !!!  as  a  substitute  for  oil- 
cake, in  feeding  cattle.  It  appears,  according  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  this  important  sugges- 
tion has  been  carried  out  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the 
erection  of  several  mills  for  the  manuBacture  of  this 
mixture.  As  no  such  mills  are  in  existence  in 
England,  they  must  surely  be  the  instances  of  im- 
proved agriculture,  which  the  reviewer  states  have 
taken  place  in  America;  for  if,  as  the  Professor 
says,  the  animals  (meaning  the  negro  slaves)  are 
so  herbivorous  as  to  be  able  to  Uve  on  Banana  meal, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  American  cattle  are 
also  so  carnivorous  as  to  be  able  to  live  on  crashed 
bones. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  year  1849  we 
must  now  notice.  It  appears  that  English  agricul- 
turists were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  wonders 
science  had  done  for  them,  but  they  were  also  ig- 
norant of  the  common  principles  of  their  business. 
In  this  dilemma,  a  new  light  appears  in  Uie  shape 
of  high  farming,  of  which  the  most  notable  apostle 
is  Mr.  Caird,  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  to  us  benighted  farmers,  that  high  forming 
can  place  us,  with  wheat  at  36s.,  upon  an  equality 
with  oiur  previous  fanning,  and  wheat  at  668. :  in 
other  words,  where  28  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
the  utmost  the  farmer  was  able  to  raise,  it  is  onlj 
his  ignorance  of  this  new  tight  which  prevents  him 
making  it  47  bushels.  The  fanners,  poor  honest 
souls,  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  this ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  high  fanning  cry  was  re-echoed 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  ^e  other,  in  terms, 
if  not  complimentary,  at  least  kmd  enough  to  have 
roused  the  farmers,  if  even  their  own  interest  had 
no  charms  for  their  tars.  They  were  naturally  not 
little  astonished  to  hear  of  the  mine  of  wealth  wkidi 
had  been  all  along  within  their  grasp,  and  felt 
some  regret  that  Mr.  Caird  had  so  long  withheld 
this  valuable  informatioa;  because,  if  such  in- 
creased crops  are  uselulwith  low  prices,  they  would 
have  been  proportioiiably  more  yalmMe  when  pricei 


were  higher.     In  this  respect,  Mr.  Caird's  greategt 
friends  must  admit  he  is  to  blame. 

The  pamphlet,  in  which  this  wonderful  discovery 
is  given  to  the  world,  has  been  several  timet  dis- 
cussed by  more  able  writers  than  myself,  to  tbat 
tittle  more  need  be  said,  except  that  the  farm  on 
which  this  high  farming  discovery  has  been  made 
is  a  most  unfair  subject  for  comparison,  for  auuiy 
reasons: 

It  is  an  unfair  subject  for  comparison,  First,  n 
its  local  advantages — 

1.  Mr.  Caird,  himself,  states  that  *'  the  mode  of 
managemeni  adopted  on  the/arm  described  ii  appU- 
cable,  in  all  its  details,  only  to  land  smUAUfor  iwr- 
nip  husbandry,'*  This  at  once  shuU  off aU  the  poor 
clay  lands  from  all  hope  of  benefit  from  this  high 
farming. 

a.  The  farm  consists  (out  of  260  acres)  of  30 
acres  of  rechdmed  land,  and ''  65  acres  of  snperior 
red  turnip  soil,"  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  kaid  of 
the  very  best  description. 

3.  I  should  think  there  is  hardly  one  acre  oat 
of  a  miltion  in  Great  Britain  on  wfaidi,  as  on  thii 
£arm,  the  potato  can  be  grown  free  fromdtssase; 
and  that  not  mer^  one  year  in  four,  as  fiimiers 
ordinarily  are  aUe  to  do,  "*•#  yew  ^er  yetarf 
and  even  wkh  this  impoveriahiiig  system,  ''por- 
tions of  ^e  land  are  becoming  too  rich,  wluch 
makes  it  necessary  to  adopt  soom  plan  to  fednce 
its  fertility.  WUh  this  viem,  a  few  inches  ^  the 
smrfaoe  have  been  removed;  the  tenant  being  in- 
duced to  adopt  sudi  means  m  will  not  mterfKe 
with  the  continued  cultivation  of  this  root"  Any 
comment  of  mine  could  only  spoil  theeflEect  of  this 
lest  quotation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ganrd  will  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  us,  what  nine-tenths  of  tiie  tillage 
land  of  Great  Britain  would  grow,  if  a  few,  aye,  a 
very  few  inches  of  tike  surface  were  reauived. 

4.  Perhaps  Mr.  Caird  will  also  be  kind  enongfa 
to  inform  us  whether  it  is  usual  for  all  ftrms  to  be 
so  near  the  seaside  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  eotteet 
annually  500  loads  of  sea'^ware;  or  so  near  a  peat 
moss,  where,  like  the  Anchness  ferm,  2,000  ksds 
of  peat  can  be  procured  in  one  mtman. 

Secondly :  But  the  Anduess  farm  is  not  only  in 
unfidr  subject  for  eomparison  widi  regard  to  its  local 
advantages  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  gonsrol  nm  of 
tons  in  one  important  pdntof  manageoMnt.  Mr. 
Gurd  hunself  admits  this;  for  ho  says»  that  "no 
fiwed  Pstatum  Aos  yet  beem  kM  deem  on  tMefarm.^ 
Surely  this  opostfts  of  this  new  light  connot  recom- 
mend such  a  system  for  general  adoption.  If  he 
does,  perhaps  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  as 
what  would  be  the  eonsequenee  of  sudi  a  proceed- 
ing, if  generally  adop^.  Would  our  crops  be 
improved  or  not  ^ 

TUrdly,  Aa  a  proof  of  tiw  Mhnu^  of  tke  high 
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farming  system^  the  following  detailed  account  of 
the  produce  is  given : — 


30  acres  of  oate,  1^50  bush,  al  28,  6d. 
55  acres  of  wheat,  1980  bush  at  68.  •• 
About  60  acres  of  potatoes,  378  tons 

at  408 

Profit  on  130  head  of  cattle 

Produce  of  5  cows 

150  sheep    , 

3  young  norses  •  •  •  •  • 


£  8.  d. 

168  15  0 

594  0  0 

756  0  0 

845  0  0 

60  0  0 

90  0  0 

15  0  0 


£2518  15     0 

I  admit  this  ia  a  very  handsome  produce  from 
260  acres;   but  as  the  gical  •bject  of  the  matter 
is  PRO  PIT,  we  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possiUe,  to 
make   out  a  balance-sheet  for  Mr.  Caird,  in  the 
means  for  whiek  he  has  left  U8  strangely  deficient. 
The  first  item  is  rent.  It  appears  that  the  Auchness 
fiina  on  this  head  only  pays  £269,  or  one^Unth  qf 
ike  vokte  of  ike  ymr'«  crop.    We  conf^ratiidate  the 
tenant  most  sincerely  on  his  luek  on  this  head,  and 
as  tbe  most  of  tillage  knd  pays  one-thard  of  the 
yearly  prodoea  instead  of  one-tenth,  we  will  make 
a  cbange  m  the  sum  under  the  head  of  rent,  in  onr 
estimate  of  profit,  in  order  to  compare  the  Auch- 
ness farm  with  general  farming.    Nor  is  this  to  be 
complained  of;  for  there  is  Mr.  Caird  calling  at- 
tention to  his  wonderful  proceedings,  and  inviting 
us  all  to  admire  the  wonderfiil  profits  he  is  making, 
at  least  £500  of  whieh,  under  the  way  in  which 
Sums  are  usually  let,  belong  and  is  paid  to  te 
landlord. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  we  would  make  of 
of  a  year's  outlay  upon  the  Auchness  farm  :— 


AuoHNEss  Fabm.— 1849. 
Dr. 

To  rent — say , 

„  labour  account 

n  guano,  &c 

„  finseed,  &c 

„  1,000  bushels  of  oats,  for  horses 

„  120  bushels  of  seed  oats 

„  110  bushels  of  seed  wheat  . , .  • 
M  seed  potatoes  for  60  acres  .... 

„  poor  rates,  &c. — say 

„  tithes— say    

„  property  tax  (exempt,   as  the 
rent  is  vnder  £300    


£ 

800 

417 

256 

270 

100 

15 

33 

150 

15 

60 


0    0    0 


£2116     3     8 

Upon  this  estimate  leaving  Mr.  Caird  a  profit 
when  wheat  is  12b.,  of  about  £40C  But  as  the 
title  of  the  pamphlet  is  '*  High  Farmng  as  a  SubsH- 
httefor  Protection/*  meaning  the  low  prices  conse- 
quent upon  a  mthdrawal  of  protection.  We  will 
Aerefore  calculate  the  value  of  his  year's  crop  at 
pnsmt  prices,  md  see  what  profit  ielefti— 


Auchness  Farm. — 1849. 

Cr.  £ 

By  1350  bushels  of  oats  at  is.  9d.  118  2 

„   1980  bushels  of  wheat  at  4s.  6d.  445  10 

„   60  acres  potatoes 600  0 

„  Profit  upon  1 30  head  of  cattle. .  600  0 

„     do.    upon  cows 50  0 

„     do.    upon  sheep. 90  0 

„     do.    upon  horses  15  0 


d. 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£1918  12     3 


If,  therefore,  the  Auchness  farmer  had  to  pay  an 
ordinary  rent,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  £200  upon 
the  year's  transaction.  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Caird  that  the  fanner  at  Auchness  is  also  agent  for 
the  estate,  so  that  his  salary  for  his  services  in  this 
respect,  and  the  £500  per  annum  less  rent  which 
is  paid  for  the  farm  than  is  usually  the  case,  re- 
lieves us  from  the  anxiety  that  we  f eh  for  the  moment 
that  the  tenant  of  Anchness  would  shortly  be  com- 
pdled  to  apply  to  his  landlord  for  a  reduction. 

In  the  preceding  estimate  of  outlay  I  have  made 
no  deduction  for  interest  of  capital.  I  have  given 
cre^  for  £600,  as  profit  upon  the  cattle ;  and  yet  I 
am  sure  there  are  few  farmers  in  1849  (the  year  for 
which  the  estimate  is  made)  were  not  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  falling  markets,  to  sell  their  cattle  at 
little  if  anything  above  cost  price.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Mr.  Caird  principally  plumes  himself  upon  the  in- 
crease of  produce  as  compared  with  that  obtained  by 
the  previous  tenant.  But  he  surely  does  not  mean 
to  compare  all  the  tenantry  of  Great  Britain  to  his 
predecessor.  No,  our  situation  is  that  of  Mr. 
Caird's  successors,  not  of  Mr.  Caird  himself.  Mr. 
CainPs  successors  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to 
pay  a  different  rent  from  what  the  present  tenant 
does ;  and  suppose,  when  that  in<Mvidual  has  had 
possession  of  the  Auchness  farm  for  a  few  years,  and 
after  undertaking  to  pay  a  rent  bearing  the  usual 
proportion  to  the  produce— suppose,  I  say,  that  a 
reduction  again  takes  place  in  the  value  of  farming 
produce  to  the  extent  of  some  30  pet  cent.,  the  ten* 
ant  would  certainly  be  astonished  if  his  landlord,  in- 
stead of  reducing  his  rent,  were  to  hand  him  a  copy  of 
his  predecessor's  pamphlet.  This  is  just  the  situa- 
tion of  hundreds  of  fiirms  in  Great  Britain.  The 
writer  himself,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  others, 
has  no  sea-shore  or  peat  bog  near  his  farm,  or  he 
would  not  have  needed  Mr.  Caird's  hint  to  use  them. 

It  is  with  some  difiiculty  that  my  criticism  has 
been  retsdned  within  moderate  boumls.  I  think  that 
the  insinuation  contained  in  Mr.Caird's  pamphlet— 
that  his  neighbours  and  his  fellow-farmers  between 
Land's  End  and  John  o'Groat's  have  been  to  a  man 
so  stupidly  asleep  and  blind  to  the  resources  of  their 
forms,  that  they  may,  under  his  new  light,  at  once 
increase  their  produce  by  30  per  cent. — ^would  have 
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been  a  sufficicutexcuse^  if  even  I  had  slightly  stepped 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  Mr.  Curd's 
pamphlet  well  worthy  of  consideration;  and  as 
many  landed  proprietors  have  greedily  swallowed 
the  high  farming  part  of  it,  and  strangely  over- 
looked the  other,  we  will  try  to  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  it. 

"  In  what  manner,"  asks  Mr.  Caird,  "has  this  high 
farming  been  produced  in  the  illustration  we  have 
given  ?  Not  by  the  common  plan  of  putting  up  the 
farm  to  prioate  auction,  and  choosing  for  a  tenant 
the  offerer  who  promises  the  highest  rent  and  ac«> 
cepts  the  lowest  sum  for  outlay  in  improvements, 
but  by  the  landlord  frankly  offering  to  perform 
what  he  knows  to  be  his  rightful  share  of  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  his  land,  and  the  buildings  upon 
it,  in  a  fit  state  for  an  improved  course  of  farming, 
and  then  selecting  a  tenant  possessed  of  the  requisite 
capital  and  skiU,  who  is  encouraged  to  exert  these 
to  the  utmost  by  liberal  arrangements  and  a  mode- 
rate rent." 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  high  farming 
cry  was  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  greedily  accepted  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors as  an  answer  to  the  application  of  their 
tenants  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  forgetting,  most 
strangely,  the  commentary  on  the  state  of  their  pro- 
perty they  were  thus  offering  to  the  world.  If  the 
produce  of  any  farm  can  be  at  once  increased  by 
30  per  cent,  (to  meet  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
value),  it  must  have  been  in  the  state  in  which  Mr. 
Caird's  predecessor  had  his  farm,  and  before  the 
capabilities  of  the  land  can  be  developed.  Mr. 
Caird's  words,  as  above  quoted,  must  also  be 
adopted  as  the  practice  of  the  estate. 

One  landed  proprietor,  whose  name  in  pity  for 
him  we  withhold,  sent  his  tenants  a  bundle  of  Mr. 
Caird's  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  an  application  for  a 
reduction  of  rent,  assuring  them  that  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  adopting  the  high  farming  system — 
thus  at  once  confessing  the  miserable  plight  in 
which  his  estate  had  previously  been  allowed  to  re- 
main ;  and  also  telling  them,  that  if  one  of  his  tenants 
DARBD  to  discharge  a  single  hand  they  should  at 
once  leave  his  estate.  What  a  dreadful  threat! 
What  liberal  covenants!  The  resources  of  this 
gentleman's  estate  must  have  been  previously  beau- 
tifully developed. 

This  gentleman's  case  is  certainly  not  a  solitary 
one;  and  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  only  an  ex- 
aggerated example  of  the  way  in  which  the  landed 
proprietors  are  disposed  to  meet  the  times.  It  only 
shows  either  that  their  estates  have  been  previously 
neglected  or  mismanaged,  or  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  altered  state  of  the  times,  or  that,  in  conse- 
^e  of  previous  extravagance  and  consequent 


embarrassment,  they  see  no  other  way  of  maintun* 
ing  their  position. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  also  pnblidy  addressed 
his  tenantry,  and  offered  to  them  conditions  which 
show  him  to  be  in  one  of  the  three  positions  above 
described,  we  will  for  a  few  moments  consider  this 
celebrated  document.  As  Sir  Robert  has  especially 
countenanced  Mr.  Caird's  high  fiinning  views,  we 
will  see  how  far  he  proposes  to  adopt  the  liberal 
covenants  advocated  by  that  gentleman. 

1st.  There  is  one  part  of  his  letter  which  cannot 
be  too  carefully  bom  in  mind  by  farmers,  namely, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  thinks  that  the  recent  change 
in  the  com  laws  wiU  mmnUain  a  range  of  low  prices ; 
this  is  a  most  important  admission,  and  vrill  be  the 
key  to  our  future  remarks. 

2nd.  "  It  is  hardly  necessary"  (we  quote  Sir  Ro- 
bert's own  words)  **  to  refer  to  leases  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  one  year,  they  are  so  few  in  number." 
What  an  admission  for  a  landowner!  What  an 
admission  of  i^orance  of  what  has  worked  sack 
wonders  in  Norfolk !  Leases  so  few  in  number  as 
not  to  need  reference !  Of  course  this  is  the  very 
estate  to  which  Mr.  Caird's  recommendation  of 
liberal  covenants /otfewee?  by  high  farming  must  be 
applied. 

3rd.  "In  cases  in  which  leases  do,  however,  exist," 
continues  Sir  Robert,  "  I  will  consent  to  release  the 
tenant  from  his  engagement."  A  most  liberal  offer, 
costing  the  landowner  nothing;  as  the  farms  on 
lease  are  sure  to  be  in  the  best  possible  order  for 
reletting. 

4th.  As  the  average  of  the  last  few  years  have 
been  about  56s.,  the  most  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's  te- 
nantry must  have  entered  upon  bis  estate  at  these 
prices ;  the  following  ofier  he  makes  will  also  be 
appreciable,  when  prices  are  36s.,  and,  by  his  own 
showing,  likely  to  continue  so :  *'  I  purpose,"  says 
Su*  Robert,  "  to  defer  for  a  time  the  general  review 
of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other." 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  he  would  be 
equally  glad  to  defer  it  altogether.  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  offers,  on  amdition  that  dU  the  arrears  be 
paid  up,  to  expend  20  per  cent,  of  his  rent  in  im- 
provements. Mark  the  liberality  of  this.  Suppose 
the  occupant  of  a  house  were  to  complain  of  it  to  his 
landlord,  and  request  a  reduction ;  be  would  be 
rather  surprised  to  be  told  that  if  he  paid  his  rent 
as  usual,  he,  the  landlord,  would  lay  out  20  per 
cent,  of  the  rent  in  repairing  spouts,  building  walls, 
and  such  like.  Such  a  reply  would  be  considered 
an  insult,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  a  paraUel  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert's answer  to  his  tenants.  Suppose  one  of  these 
happy  individuals  pays  £lOO  per  annuno,  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  complaint  that  his  produce  is  reduced  in 
value  30  per  cent.,  his  landlord  offers  to  expend 
£20  on  his  farm  in  draining  and  such-like  penna- 
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nent  impravenientSy  the  tenant  also  contributing  the 
cartage.  This  £20  expended  upon  the  estate  is  worth 
to  the  tenant  not  more  than  6  per  cent.«  but  say  even 
7  per  cent,  to  the  tenant^  or  equivalent  to  a  reduction 
of  about  2i  per  cent,  upon  the  rent.  The  extreme 
liberality  of  this  munificent  offer  would  only  be 
spoiled  by  comment,  and  may  well  be  doubted  to  be 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  Sir  Robert  hopes  to 
manage  his  estate.  The  offer  is  a  perfectly  safe  one, 
for  not  one  of  his  tenants  will  accept  it,  as  it  happens, 
by  a  strange  oversight,  to  be  coupled  with  an  as- 
surance that  we  are  to  have  a^run  of  low  prices,  and 
that  the  prudent  landlord  defers  the  consideration  of 
the  altered  position  of  his  tenantry,  caused  by  these 
low  prices,  to  an  indefinite  period.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
tenantry  may  well  thank  him  for  nothing.  And  with 
regard  to  this  liberal  offer  being  accompanied  by  the 
condition  of  paying  up  the  arrears,  it  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  a  merchant  offenng  to  return  2i  per 
cent,  upon  his  bad  debts,  with  the  hope  that  such 
an  offer  will  be  followed  by  their  payment. 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  Sir  Robert's  letter 
to  his  tenantry,  to  which,  as  bearing  upon  our  re- 
marks upon  the  style  of  address  now  bestowed  upon 
farmers,  we  will  direct  attention.    The  liberality  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  offers,  the  strange  acknowledg- 
ment which  he  makes  that  leases  are  the  exception 
to  the  rule  in  his  system  of  management,  scarcely 
prepared  us  for  the  insinuation  that  all  hopes  of  future 
legislative  protection  from  foreign  competition  was 
about  as  reasonable  as  the  farmer  who  grows  only 
18  or  20  bushels  per  acre  expecting  to  be  protected 
from  his  neighbour,  "  who,  in  not  more  favoured 
posiUons,  and  on  land  of  equal  quality,  produces 
40."    This  argument  is  two-edged ;  it  is  just  as 
wise  for  the  indolent  farmer  to  expect  to  be  pro- 
tected from  his  enterprizing  n<»ghbour,  as  it  is  for 
landlords  who  are  so  deficient  in  the  improved  prac- 
tices of  the  day,  in  draining,  farm  buildings,  and 
such  like,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  still  setting 
apart  20  per  cent,  of  their  income  for  the  purpose  of 
improvements  which  should  have  been  effected  long 


ago — I  say  thdr  conduct  is  just  upon  a  par  with 
the  indolent  farmer,  if  they  expect,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  able  to  defer  until  the  time  they 
may  think  convenient,  the  consideration  of  the  altered 
relation  between  themselves  and  their  tenants. 

llie  only  reason  which  I  can  assign  for  having 
occupied  so  much  space  in  noticing  this  celebrated 
letter  is,  that  it  is  but  another  example  of  the  tone 
in  which  farmers  are  now  unceremoniously  ad- 
dressed; had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have 
classed  it  along  with  the  farming  addresses  which  a 
certain  gentleman  uses  as  an  advertisement  for  an 
article  of  the  toilet  table,  and  suspected  that  the 
motive  which  could  induce  a  landowner  to  make 
known  to  the  public  the  miserable  mismanagement 
of  his  estate  must  have  been  a  more  powerful  one 
than  the  most  consummate  self-satisfied  egotism 
could  have  otherwise  supplied. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
weaker  party.  The  constant  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, whilst  it  adds  to  the  number  of  farmers,  adds 
nothing  to  the  extent  to  be  cultivated ;  and  as  that 
extent  cannot,  like  manufactories,  be  extended  with- 
out limit,  the  competition  for  farms  will  always  give 
the  landowner  the  highest  possible  rent  for  his  land. 
And  where  tenants  are  from  year  to  year,  we  may  still 
occasionally  hear  of  a  landowner  holding  over  them 
the  dreadful  threat  of  being  driven  from  his  estate. 
Such  things  will  happen ;  and  the  only  satisfaction 
we  have  is  that  such  a  threat,  implying  that  the 
tenant  has  so  farmed  his  hmd  as  to  be  ready  for 
such  an  emergency,  must  consequently  be  as  much 
a  greater  punishment  to  the  owner  than  it  is  to  the 
tenant,  as  the  former  has  a  perpetual  interest  where 
the  latter  has  a  yearly  one. 

In  concluding  this  ''apology  for  farmers,'*  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  thinking  no  weight  could  be 
added  to  my  arguments  by  the  name  of  an  unknown 
individual,  and  notwithstanding  the  estimate  in 
which  we  are  at  present  held,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  myself.  One  of  Thbmselvbs. 


ON    THE    COST    OF    PRODUCING    CORN. 


The  question  which  is  forcing  itself  upon  the 
notice  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  all  directions,  and 
wrhich,  quite  independenUy  of  all  extraneous  politi- 
cal questions,  will  continue  to  do  so,  is  the  econo- 
mnting  of  the  cost  of  production.  This  is  forced 
upon  them  of  necessity.  Some,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
are  doing  it  by  stopping  all  outlay;  reducing  the 
wages  and  number  of  labourers ;  neglecting  their 
hedging,  ditching,  and  draining;  curtailing  their 
cake  and  artificial  manure  bills ;  and  drawing  their 


present  resources  from  the  stamina  of  the  soil. 
Others  are  studying  the  most  economical  plans  con- 
sistent with  keeping  the  soil  in  good  condition, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  outlay,  if  they  have  a 
moral  certainty  that  the  results  will  be  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  eventual  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
producing  food. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  latter  is  eminently  the 
only  proper  and  safe  plan ;  and  as  there  is  now  a 
'  war  of  statistics'  raging,  as  a  contemporary  has 
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called  ity  it  is  by  no  means  improper  to  thoroughly 
sift  and  investigate  the  elements  of  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing our  crops.  We  give  from  a  pamphlet, 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  day*s  Journal 
{"  Observations  on  the  Elements  of  Taxation,  and 
the  Productive  Cost  of  Coni,&c.  By  S.  Sandars) 
by  a  correspondent  of  this  paper,  an  outlme  of  the 
cost  of  producing  com,  in  labour,  or  the  represen- 
tatives of  labour.    Here  it  is,  at  p.  62  :  — 

Per  acre. 

1.  Tithes  are  wages  paid  to  the  clergy  for 

tbeir  peraenol  senricei £0    6    6 

2.  Poor-ratei  are  wages  paid  to  decayed  and 

sick  UUHwren  ;  and  oonnty  rates  are 
wages  paid  to  Che  poUce,  to  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  &c 0    4    9 

3.  Wages  of  agricnkoral  lalMKirer 1    5    0 

4.  Wages  to  tradesmen,  and  those  employed 

in  making  articles  sold,  and  profits 
thereon 0    5    1 

5.  Hie  maintenance  of  horses  is  the  wages 

paid  for  animal  labour 0  18    9 

6.  The  wages  of  the  farmer  for  superinten- 

dence   0  13    4 

7.  The  payment  for  seed-coni  is  for  wages, 

taxation,  &c.,  embodied  ia  its  pro- 
dnotion  0    9    0 

8.  Rent  is  interast  paid  for  the  capital  em- 

barked in  land,  and  the  inprovemeats 
on  land ;  and  as  all  capital  is  aocamn- 
lated  labour,  rent  is  the  wages  of  accu- 
mulated labour 1     0    0 

9.  The  interest  paid  for  the  farmer's  capital, 

which  is  equally  accumulated  labour  ...  0    7    0 
10.  Casualties 0    0  10 


£5  10    3 


In  the  abore  analysis,  tithes  and  poor- 
rates  being  rent-ehsrges,  say  ••  • £0  11  3 

The  landlord's  rent 10  0 

The  interest  of  capital 0    7  0 


Total  of  non-taxable  expenditure £l  18    3 

"Thus  388.  in  UOs.  gives  30  per  cent., or  60 mil- 
lions of  the  farmer's  expenditure  of  the  200  mil- 
lions, that  are  not  subjected  to  taxation  charges, 
which  deduction  leaves  140  millions  to  pay  40  per 
cent,  of  taxation,  or  56  millions  vterling  above  the 
natural  cost. 

"  The  productive  cost  of  wheat  is  the  condensed 
wages  of  labour,  and  as  such  labour  is  taxed  33  per 
cent,  in  this  country,  the  price  of  wheat  is  enhanced 
from  its  natural  or  money  price  of  33s.  4d.  per 
quarter  (with  wages  at  12id.  per  day)  to  4Ss.  per 
quarter,  which  price  is  equivalent  to  the  existing 
rate  of  wages,  at  Is.  6d.  per  day.  Tlie  wages  of 
labour  in  Germany  being  lOd.  per  day,  such  wages 
are  equivalent  to  wheat  at  268.  8d.  per  qr." 


He  then  giv^  the  filaaaenta  of  the  pn>diictioa  of 
wheat  in  Germany,  the  above  table  bdng  the  cost 
of  producing  an  average  of  tea  kindeof  agricuUaral 
produce. 

Taking  100  acres  of  arable  land  in  Denmark  aad 
the  Northern  States  of  Gemiaiiy,  he  thus  gives  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat — 

1.  The  churc/h  is  supported  by  the  govern- 

ment  £0   0   e 

2.  Ko  poorn-ates,  but  we  add  ffsr  the  general 

hMlkeot  taxation  that  may  affiset  the  pre- 
dnetiTooostof  eom  «...• 0    4    0 

3.  Laboar,  9d.  to  1(ML  per  day,  or  om^  Ul 

oftheeestofBffiliah 0  12   ( 

4.  Tradamen's  bills,  one-half  of  the  cost  of 

British   0    2    0 

5.  Maintenance  of  horses,  com,  and  rent, 

being  allowed  as  three-fourtha  of  Bri- 
tish, say 0  14    1 

6.  Farmers'  maintenance  of  family,  serrants, 

&c 0  e  6 

7.  Seed-corn 0    6  9 

8.  Casudties  0    0  6 

9.  Interest  of  o^tal 0    3  6 

10.  Rent 0  15  e 


The  cost  of  British  cultiTa- 

tlon  of  100  acres  is    ....£545    0    0 
Ditto,German 324    3    4 


£3    4  10 


Less  cost  of  German  com£220  16    8  or  40  per  cent. 
And  English  barley  costs  SOs. ;  German,  ISi. 
„         oats  ......   208.;        .,        128. 

The  above  statements  seem  carefully  made,  and 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  is  evidently  no  superfi- 
cial political  economist  and  statistician ;  and  they 
p(Mnt  out  the  necessity  of  economy,  or  of  sinking. 
Now  what  can  the  British  farmer  economise,  or 
how  can  he  reduce  the  cost  of  production  ?  We 
wiU  take  his  sources  of  expenditure  seriatim — 

The  tithe  rent-duuiges,  for  instance,  will  grado- 
ally  decrease  with  any  steady  and  permanent  re- 
duction of  price;  and  though  the  comparatively 
high  average  of  the  year  1847-8  will  affect  these  for 
four  years  to  come,  and  as  every  sort  of  land  mast 
have  this  upon  it  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  impost, 
we  shall  always  have  so  far  an  element  of  didercnce 
between  this  country  and  most  foreign  producers 
of  com. 

The  poor-rates,  we  are  afraid,  cannot  in  any  way 
be  reduced  by  low  prices,  but  the  reverse,  and  their 
remo^^  is  utterly  impossible :  hence  another  ele- 
ment of  difference. 

The  labour  may  and  must  and  will  be  reduced, 
because  it  can  be  sustained  at  a  cheaper  rale,  and 
so  much  wiU  l>e  thrown  on  the  market  as  to  render 
this  inevitable. 
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TritUnaai^g  Mis  viH  lie  Bomevhat  redmoed, 
•inpty  by  the  actioii  of  less  d«imiid»  and  hmet 
more  competHion,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

Horses  maybe  midntamed  more  cheaply,  both  by 
food,  which  costs  less,  and  possibly  by  scientific 
treatment,  in  a  less  expensive  manner. 

The  farmers'  own  expenses  will  be  reduced  in 
one  or  two  articles  of  home  consumption^  as  meat, 
bread,  &c. 

Seed  com  will  cost  less,  say  33  per  cent. 

Casualties  will  be  the  same. 

The  interttt  of  capital  camnot  be  less,  for  the  re- 
daeed  prices  viU  not  eaaUe  the  £utBer  to  withdraw 
any  portkm  of  it  from  his  fiarm ;  indeed,  it  is  itsdf 


reduced  in  ^  reduction  of  the  value  <^  its  r^re» 
sentattves. 

Rents  must  be  reduced. 

But  all  these  being  reduced,  another  material 
element  must  not  be  forgotten  :  the  farmers'  pro- 
fits will  be  reduced,  and  we  fear  on  small  farms  to 
a  degree  so  infinitesimal  as  to  merge  them  into 
greater  holdings. 

But  with  all  that  can  be  done,  there  will  be  a 
great  struggle,  and  the  question  in  practice  will  be, 
whether  the  sum  paid  for  freight,  &c„  will  compen- 
sate for  the  difference  in  permanent  charges,  after 
the  redactions  are  made }  lime  alone  can  answer. 
— Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal. 


GLEANINGS    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

(ContinuedJ 


38.  Lolium  perenne  (Pasture  or  common  rye- grass). 
—This  nmch-eateemed  favourite  with  some  farmers  ap- 
petrs  to  have  been  the  first  grass  cultivated  in  England, 
tod  is,  like  all  other  cultivated  subjects,  found  wandering 
into  several  Tarieties,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  notice. 
It  is  an  earl]r  and  substantial  grass,  suitable  to  a  variety 
of  soils,  yet  it  thrives  best  in  rather  damp  soils  :  for  ia- 
staace,  when  grown  with  clover,  as  it  commonly  is,  the 
broad  foliage  of  that  plant,  by  keeping  the  earth  moist, 
enables  this  grass  to  acquire  such  a  luxuriance  that  as 
an  individual  unaided  plant  it  will  not  attain.  It  pro- 
daces  its  seeds  in  abundance,  by  which  means  it  is  easily 
propagated,  and  the  fibrous  structure  of  its  roots  fit  St 
in  an  eminent  degree  for  alternate  husbandry.  The 
nsoal  luxuriance  of  this  grass  is  often  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  cultivation,  as  we  frequently  find  it  in  old 
rich  pasturage  with  seven  or  eight  florets  on  each  spicula, 
hot  the  dryness  or  poverty  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  sown  reduces  it  to  a  dwarfish  stature,  conse- 
quently reducing  in  a  great  measure  its  valuable  quali- 
ties. Yet,  with  all  the  good  properties  attached  to  this 
^ass,  we  are  of  an  opuiion  that  in  many  countifs  in 
Enghmdf  and  particularly  Scotland  and  Ireland^  its 
coltivation  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  ne- 
cessary, i.  e.  to  the  exclusion  of  many  other  more  per- 
manent grasses,  which  would  yield,  under  the  same  cul- 
tivation this  grass  experiences,  a  greater  return — such, 
for  example,  as  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  already  described. 
When  intended  for  hay  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  flower,  and  not  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  is  too 
^nerally  the  practice ;  for  if  left  longer  the  increase  in 
bolk  win  not  compensate  for  the  loss  occasioned  in  qua- 
lity. When  well  made,  the  bay  of  this  grass  is  con- 
ndcred  preferable  for  hunters  and  race-horses,  as  it  is 
said  not  to  aflTect  their  wind,  nor  blow  them  as  other  bay 
does.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  merits,  good  and  bad,  of  the  rye- 
grass,  that  little  need  be  here  added.  The  /bllowing  are 
the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  Lolium   perenne  with 


vrhich  we  are  acquainted.  True,  there  are  many  others, 
of  minor  importance,  and  which  will  be  found  to  differ 
or  agree  with  each  other,  according  to  soil,  situation, 
and  cultivation  ;  but  as  prominent  distinction  there  is 
none :  — 

I.  Pacey's  Rye-grass.— This  variety  is  common  m  rich 
meadows,  and  old  gardens,  and  neglected  rich  lands.  It 
produces  a  considerable  amount  of  nutritions  foliage. 
The  quantity  sown,  when  required  for  hay,  should  be 
one  bushel  per  imperial  acre.  Some  may  say  that  one 
bushel  is  too  much  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  much 
more  rational  procedure  than  to  have  only  half  a  crop 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  bushels  of  seed. 

II.  Whitworth's  Rye-grass.— This  variety  possesses 
the  valuable  properties  of. early  and  late  growth,  but  it 
is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  requires  two  and  even  three 
ploughlngs  to  eradicate  its  roots.  The  foliage  is  remark- 
ably fine,  and  is  well  adapted  for  sowing  in  field  or 
pleasure  ground  mixtures.  This  grass  is  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  G.  Whitworth,  who  thus  speaks  of  it 
in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Sinclair — '*  About  eighty  acres  of 
rather  thin  poor  wold  land,  incumbent  on  chalk,  was 
sown  vrith  the  Whitworth  variety  and  clover ;  the  former 
predominated.  In  1819,  the  first  year  of  grass,  the  land 
kept  some  ewes  and  Iambi  until  the  1st  of  May,  when 
it  was  shut  up  for  mowing.  The  produce  of  hay  was 
fifty,  four  good  waggon-loads  ;  but  thirty  acres  were  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  seed  ;  the  produce  of  seed  was  from 
two  to  three  quarters  per  acre.  The  pasture  was  laid 
in  for  about  four  weeks,  then  stocked  with  five  hundred 
lambs,  which  it  kept  for  seven  weeks,  and  afterwards 
kept  one  hundred  and  sixty  lambs,  with  the  help  of  a 
little  hay  given  occasionally  through  the  winter,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  three  hundred  ewes 
and  lambs  were  put  in  and  did  well  through  the  spring 
months.'* 

III.  Rosseirs  Rye  Grass. — ^The  value  of  this  grass 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  somewhat  superior  to 
•*  Pacey's*'  (No.  I.)  It  is  an  early  grass,  vegetating  nearly 
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the  whole  year.  It  hmamed  in  compliment  to  the  late 
Bake  of  Bedford,  who  fint  pointed  out  the  origmal  plant 
to  Mr.  Holdich,  the  late  editor  of  the  Vanneri*  Journal, 
and  from  which  the  stock  has  been  raised.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Sinclair,  the  produce  on  the  16th 
of  April,  from  a  brown  rich  loam»  was  5,445  lbs.  per 
acre,  of  natritiTe  matter  212  lbs.  At  the  time  of  flowering 
the  produce  was  15,654  lbs.,  of  nutritiTe  matter  733  lbs. 

IV.  Stickney's  Rye  Grass.— This  grass  resemblea  the 
above  a  great  deal  too  much  to  require  any  minute  de- 
scription. 

V.  Scotch  Perennial,  or  Common  Rye  Grass.— This 
grass  is  more  generally  cultivated  in  Scotland  and  the 
Aorth  of  Engluid ;  it  is,  however,  giving  way,  like  many 
others  of  the  Lolium  varieties,  to  more  permanent  sorts. 

VI.  Annual  Rye  Grass.— This  grass  differs  slightly 
from  those  of  a  more  perennial  character  by  having  fewer 
root-leaves  and  a  great  number  of  culms.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  to  yield  a  greater  bulk  of  crop,  for  which  it 
is  better  adapted  for  ''  single  crop"  than  the  perennial 
sorts.    It  is  the  only  true  annual  of  Lolium  perenne. 

Of  other  varieties,  we  have  Mole»,  which  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  yield  a  considerable  crop  ;  but  the  mode 
of  cultivation  is  not  given ;  we  have  nerer  met  with  it  in 
general  cultivation.  Polex  feris. — ^This  variety  is  of 
Scotch  origin.  The  Thick-stalked,  a  French  sort,  under 
the  name  of  X.  gro9»um.  The  Spreading  Rye  Grass, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  early  growth,  with  prostrate  shoots, 
and  an  abundance  of  foliage,  growing  in  sort  of  tufts 
extending  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  the  seeds  of  which 
variety  were,  according  to  Sinclair,  procured  from 
Germany,  under  the  name  of  X.  9tolon\ferum,  The 
Devonshire  Evergreen,  more  commonly  known  as  Devon 
Evers,  and  a  variety  of  others,  whose  good  qualities  have 
only  a  fine  name  to  recommend  them.  In  fact,  every 
county,  and  almost  every  point  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has  its  own  peculiar  and  esteemed  rye  grass,  as 
it  has  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  That  it  woald  require  one 
year's  volume  of  the  Gardeners'  and  Farmere*  Journal 
to  describe  their  history  and  migration,  I  think  few  who 
know  anything  on  this  subject  will  deny.  That  the  Xo- 
Hum  perenne,  and  some  of  its  more  prominent  varieties, 
are  excellent  grasses,  any  farmer  who  cultivates  them  is 
well  aware.  While  on  the  subject  of  Lolium,  1  will  here 
describe  X.  iemulenium  and  X.  arvense,  as  being  strictly 
grasses;  otherwise  their  proper  place  would  have  been 
under  the  *'  Weeds  of  Agriculture." 

39.  Lolium  tumulenium  (true  awned  rye-grass). — 
This  grass  is  a  native,  but  a  detested  and  noxious  plant ; 
neither  bird  nor  beast  chooses  it  as  food.  It  is  not  very 
common,  yet  at  times  it  appears  in  abundance;  but 
whdie  counties  may  be  searched  in  vain  without  procuring 
a  single  specimen.  It  is  said  not  to  be  uncommon  at 
times  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  frequently  leazed  out  of  the 
com,  and  burnt.  When  the  Welsh  farmers  have  weeded 
their  com,  and  sown  English  grain,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
specimen  ;  but  when  native  com  has  been  sown  this  grass 
makes  its  appearance ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  "  soil 
naturally  will  produce  it."  The  effects  of  the  seed,  when 
its  flour  has  been  mixed  with  that  of  wheat  in.  bread, 
we  are  told,  occasions  to  the  consumer  violent  vomitings, 


and  at  timet  death ;  and  when  malted  with  barley  in* 
toxicates  to  deliriam.  It  would  appear  from  the  name* 
roos  samples  brought  to  this  country  from  the  continent 
amongst  wheat  to  be  pretty  common.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  separate  them  from  the  wheat,  being  about  the 
same  size ;  and  its  early  growth  in  the  field  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  young  plant  of  wheat  that  there  ii 
no  distingaishing  the  one  from  the  other,  otherwise  thii 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  clearing  the  wheat  crop. 

40.  Lolium  arvenn  (awnless  rye  •grass).— This  grass 
resembles  the  preceding,  and  both  are  found  in  the  tame 
situation,  vis.,  wheat  fields.  It  is,  however,  considered 
in  England  a  scarce  plant,  being  at  times  found  in  South 
Wales.  The  deleterious  effects  of  Lottum  appears  to 
have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  mankind 
dreaded  its  malignancy ;  and,  as  if  a  derivative  from 
dolum,  doloeum  (deedt,  baseness),  condemned  inall  cases 
as  pernicious.  Ovid  mentions  it  aa  being  injurioai  to 
the  eye ;  and  hence  it  was  said  of  blind  people  that  they 
were  subdued  by  Lolium.  Martial  alludes  to  its  injii« 
rious  effects  in  com.  Virgil  calli  it  cursed  Lolium,  as 
one  of  the  certain  attendants  upon  bad  husbandry.  The 
Italians  perpetuate  the  evil  report  by  saying,  of  those 
whose  depression  of  spirits  approach  a  melancholy  in- 
sanity— 

"  He  has  eaten  bread  with  lolium  in  it" 

Happy  for  England  that  it  knows  nothing  of  its  baneful 
effects !  Knapp,  in  his  ''  British  grasses,"  says  *'  he 
cannot  help  suggesting  an  idea  that  the  '  tares'  men- 
tioned in  St.  Matthew's  gospel  as  being  sown  by  an 
enemy  among  the  com,  were  allusive  to  these  damcll. 
The  supposition  that  has  been  advanced,  that  the  tares 
were  of  the  genus  Vicia  or  Ervum,  will  not  bear  a  scru- 
tiny, as  is  evident  from  the  very  expresnons— '  Let  both 
grow  together  untU  the  harvest,  and  in  the  time  of  harvest 
I  will  say  unto  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the 
tares,  and  bmd  them  in  bandies  to  bum  them ;  but  gather 
ye  the  wheat  into  my  bam.'  But  neither  of  the  genera 
above-mentioned  could  be  parted  from  the  com,  as  they 
would  twist  round  and  be  inseparable  ;  and  they  might 
be  weeded  fhim  the  wheat,  when  young,  by  the  obrious 
difference  of  the  rising  plan^ ;  but  the  similitude  of  the 
young  lolium  to  the  blades  of  com  would  render  it  un- 
distinguishable ;  and  the  very  method  recommended  by 
the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  is  adopted  where  Darnell  is 
abundant,  as  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  sickle 
the  '  hever'  is  gathered  into  bundles  and  burnt.  Our 
Saviour,  in  all  his  discourses  with  his  disciples,  illus- 
trates his  doctrines  by  beautiful  and  apposite  allegories, 
all  drawn  from  common  occurrences  or  transactions  of 
life ;  and  although  his  parable  was  only  all^orizing  the 
influence  of  Satan,  yet  the  cireumstanee  of  com  being 
injured  by  tares  must  have  been  a  common  and  lamented 
fact  universally  familiar  to  the  dweUera  in  Judea." 

41.  Lolium  iialicum  (Italian  rye-grass). — ^Thesgri- 
cultural  worid  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  the  introduction  of  this  grass — a  gentieman  who  has 
paid  the  greatest  of  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  purity 
of  grass  seeds.  We  will  here  introduce  Mr.  Lawion's  re- 
port, published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
January,  1832  :-v 
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**  Ito  pk&t  ]■  Mid  to  be  diitangiuihed  from  the  eonunoo 
lyt^goM  (Loliuffl  perenne)  by  its  larger  Inva,  by  iti  bong  of 
a  deeper  green,  and  by  the  greater  height  to  which  it  grows. 
It  is  unially  aown  in  autnnin,  aa  is  the  general  practice  with 
graas  seeds  in  the  south  of  Europe.  After  the  field  is  har- 
rowed, it  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  16  to  18Ibs.  per  acre, 
and  the  seed  rolled  in.  In  the  following  antamn  the  torf  is 
eoTered  like  an  old  meadow,  and  the  crop  of  the  following  year 
ia  more  than  doable.  It  may  be  also  sown  in  spring.  If  it  be 
sown  with  dorer  or  lucerne,  its  growth  is  so  rapid  that  it  will 
qpiidtly  choke  them.  It  ia  eaten  greedily  by  cattle,  whether 
green  or  dry,  andyidds  fifty  per  cent  of  hay. 

"  Mr.  ThoBoson,  of  Banchory,  having  pioeured  a  few  aeeds 
of  itat  theagncoltmalexhibitioDatMiuiieh,  had  the  goodneaa 
to  eommnnicate  them  to  me.  Aboat  the  same  time  I  obtained 
a  amaU  quantity  of  what  was  called  a  new  kind  of  lye-graaa, 
from  Hambuigb.  These  two  were  sown  last  apring,  and  at  the 
asme  time,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  comparison,  was  sown  along  with 
them  a  small  quantity  of  Btickney's  rye-grass,  which  is  held  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Taluable  Tarieties  of  perennial  rye-grau 
under  cnltiTatioD.  The  progress  of  these  plants  was  carefhlly 
obserred.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  period  of  their  ger- 
mination or  of  appearing  above  ground ;  but,  in  a  short  period 
afterwards,  the  seeds  obtained  from  Italy  and  Hamburgh  both 
eihibited  a  decided  superiority  in  their  growth  over  that  of 
Btickney's  rye-graas,  and  this  superiority  was  afterwards  main- 
tained during  the  whole  of  the  season. 

"  The  general  appearance  of  these  two  foreign  grasses  was 
the  same,  they  being  broader  in  the  leaf  and  much  more  luxu- 
riant in  growth  than  Stickney'a,  and  when  examined  after  they 
came  into  flower  they  were  both  found  to  be  of  tlie  aame 
variety  of  grass.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  Italian  rye- 
grass ia  a  native  of  Italy  or  of  Germany  ;  neither  is  it  known 
in  whidi  of  these  countries  it  was  first  cultivated.  Although 
the  small  scsle  upon  which  the  experiment  was  here  made  ^ 
not  afford  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  it  was  relished 
by  psstoring  animala»  the  aooount  obtained  from  Hamburgh 
predaely  confirms  that  above  stated,  for  it  is  represented  as 
being  softer,  more  juicy,  and  of  a  richer  fidiage,  and  more 
rdiahed  by  cattle,  than  the  common  lye-grau. 

**  This  grass,  too,  ia  found  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  com- 
mon rye-grass,  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh  the  common 
rye-grass  will  not  stand  the  winter  when  very  severe;  whereas 
the  Italian  rye-grau  withstanda  the  severities  of  winter,  even 
when  aown  in  September,  and  consequently  the  plants  are 
young  and  tender  when  the  frosts  prevail. 

"  That  it  is  a  perennial  grau,  too,  has  been  asoertamed  by 
the  cultivation  at  Hamburgh.  A  few  plants  in  their  second 
year  have  been  sent  here  from  that  place,  which,  though  com- 
pletely cheeked  m  their  growth  by  the  effect  of  the  sea  voyage, 
were  planted  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  have  now  put 
forth  fresh  leavea." 

Such  is  Mr.  Lawaon'a  report  in  the  Quarterly  Jeumal 
of  AgricuUtire  for  1 832.  Since  then  this  grass  has  been 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Scotch  farmers,  with  whom 
it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  older  sorts.  It  is  a  peren< 
nial,  and  suited  to  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  pro< 
duciog  an  abundance  of  seeds.  Its  hay  is  excellent  for 
horses  and  cattle,  possessing  considerable  nutritive  quali- 
ties. By  some  this  grass  has  been  considered  only  a 
variety  of  L.  perenne.  This  may  be  so  with  botanists, 
but  in  an  agricultural  point  it  possesses  characters  of 
oonmderable  importance,  compared  with  any  other 
Lolium. 

42.  Fesinen  omn9  norde{formii  (long-awned  sheep's 


ilBScne).— This  grass  is  a  variety  of  Festnca  ovina  (No. 
9)»  but  in  some  instances  it  b  highly  superior,  as  it  pro- 
duces  an  early  herbage,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
leaves  similar  to  the  latter-math  produce.  And  it  also, 
from  its  early  growth,  flowers  sooner  than  theother  Fescue 
species.  It  certainly  possesses  sufficient  merits  to  en- 
title it  to  a  place  in  the  mixture  for  the  best  permanent 
pasture.  According  to  Sinclair's  experiments,  at  the 
time  of  flowering  the  produce  fh>m  a  sandy  soil  with  ma- 
nure was  I3,6121bs.  per  acre.  The  produce  of  latter- 
math  was  5,4451bs.  per  acre. 

43.  Bromus  arvemis  (branched  broom-grass).— Thb 
grass  often  attafais  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  leaves 
broad,  and  woolly  on  both  sides.  Straw,  when  young, 
woolly  *,  but  it  becomes  smooth  as  the  plant  advances  in 
age.  It  is  confined  to  rich  pastures  and  meadows,  and 
a  very  early  grass,  not  being  affected  by  frost.  It  is  an 
annual,  and  of  course  its  ezistenoe  yeariy  depends  on  its 
being  suffered  to  ripen]  its  seeds ;  but  by  allowing  it  to 
ripen  its  seeds  it  b  of  very  little  value.  It,  however, 
should  be  mown  when  in  flower,  when  it  affords  a  con* 
siderable  weight  of  good  hay.  It  b  generally  in  flower 
from  June  till  August,  and  a  native.  According  to  Sin- 
clair's experiments,  at  the  time  of  flowering  the  produce 
from  a  sandy  loam  was  23,821  lbs.  per  acre. 

44.  Bromut  muUiJIorus  (many-flowered  broom- 
grass).— Thb  grass  b  abo  an  annual  and  a  native,  and 
even  preferable  to  B.  arvensb  (No.  43).  It  b  natural 
to  soils  of  less  rich  nature  than  No.  43,  and  b  certainly 
deserving  a  place  in  the  mixture  of  pasture  grass.  Al- 
though the  whole  genus  Bromus  are  considered  bad 
grasses  by  the  farmer,  Sinclair  says,  "  On  comparing 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  thb  grass  at  the  time  of  flowering  with 
that  afforded  under  the  like  circumstances  by  the  Bromus 
arvensb,  it  manifests  a  superiority  of  266Ibs.  per  acre." 
The  leaves  of  thb  grass  are  small  in  comparison  to  B. 
arvensb ;  and  the  spring  produce  of  foliage  b  propor- 
tionably  less,  owing  to  its  not  vegetating  so  early.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  particularly  fond  of  it.  According  to 
Sinclair's  experiments,  at  the  time  of  flowering  the 
produce  from  a  sandy  loam  was  22,4661bs.  per  acre. 

45.  Driiieum  eatUnum  (bearded  wheat  giass). — To 
a  common  observer  thb  grass  b  taken  for  T.  repew, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  but  they  are  perfectly  dbtinct. 
Our  present  subject  b  rarely  if  ever  found  in  com  fields 
in  a  wild  state.  The  appeUation  of  caninum,  or  dog's- 
grass,  b  hi  from  conveying  the  pertinent  distinction 
which  many  of  the  terms  of  Unnssus  so  happily  express, 
as  from  such  an  epithet  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
thb  grass  was  in  peculiar  request  by  that  animal ;  but 
when  the  stomach  of  the  dog  b  oppressed  with  acid  or 
bile,  he  resorts  promiscuously  to  sny  rough-leaved  grass, 
nor  does  a  particular  selection  seem  necessary,  the  aim 
perhaps  required  being  only  to  stimulate  or  slightly  irri- 
tate the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  the  discharge  which 
nature  requires  b  consequently  effSected.  Thb  and  many 
other  singular  faculties  which  the  brute  creation  are  en- 
dowed with,  to  remedy  occasional  necessities,  or  produce 
effects,  are  surely  in  many  instances  simple  instinct,  and 
only  below  reason.    The  foliage  of  this  grass  b  readUy 
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eaten  bj  cattla,  and  is  Mie  •f  consUlendile  vakie,  as  it 
affords  on  earif  food  in  spring;  in  Isct,  being  nearij 
equal  to  that  of  the  niMidow  fox -tail  (No.  3),  and  on 
soils  of  an  inferior  qnalitj  might  be  cultivated  with  con- 
siderable adfantage.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  producing  a 
sufficiency  of  seeds,  which  quickly  Tegetate,  and  the 
plants  soon  arcive  at  periiBCtion.  One  drawback  to  its 
more  general  coltiTatien  is  the  eunre  of  tlie  spike.  It 
flowers  in  July,  and  the  seed  ripens  in  August.  Accord- 
ing tn  Sindahr's  experiments,  at  the  tlsae  of  iowering 
the  produce  from  a  sandy  loam  was  12,251  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  crop  ut  the  ttoM  of  flowering  is  of  greater 
proportional  vahie  than  at  the  time  die  teed  ieripe, 
nearly  as  6  to  5.  The  produce  of  the  lattermadi  was 
3,062  lbs.  per  acre. 

46.  Triiicum  repent  (common  condi  grass,  &c.)— 
This  well  known  grass  has  sereral  vulgar  names,  by 
which  it  is  known  by  every  plough-boy,  aod  agafaist 
wfiich  a  general  anathema  seems  to  hare  been  pro- 
nounced ;  yet  it  has  its  merits.  Sir  H.  Dary  found  the 
roots  to  contain  nearly  thzec  times  as  much  nourishment 
as  the  stalks ;  and  we  are  of  an  opinion  that  the  roots, 
after  being  carefully  ga^red  and  washed,  will  repay  aH 
the  trouble  as  food  for  horses  and  swine.  At  Naples 
they  are  much  esteemed,  and  are  collected  in  large  quan- 
tities for  feeding  horses ;  and  lambs  8i€  particularly  ibnd 
of  the  young  grass.  It  does  not  thrive  well,  mixed  with 
other  grasses,  being  more  attadied  to  cultivated  laBds, 
where  it  becomes  a  very  troublesome  weed ;  yet  however 
injurious  or  ple&ttfil  it  may  be,  it  is  bad  managemcBt 
alone  that  encourages  its  growth,  or  even  perssats  its 
existence  in  com  firids.  Under  the  name  of  condi  or 
quitch  is  induded  every  creeping  grassy  root  that  in.> 
trudes  in  our  fields,  and,  of  whatever  gems,  equally  oon- 
deamed.  Yet  Tritieum  repeos  is  the  true  eoueh  grass 
of  cultivated  land ;  and  the  only  means  of  extirpating  it 
is  by  frequent  ploughiugs,  hamewing,  and  forking  out 
the  roots  and  b«ming  them,  when  not  employed  in  fieed- 
ing  cattle,  for  if  a  particle  of  its  creeping  root  of  half  an 
inch  in  length  only  remains  belund,  it  will  duriag  the 
season  cover  neariy  a  yard  square,  as  the  land  so  puL 
verized  gives  double  eneouragemeot  for  this  npid 
growth.  From  the  formation  of  its  root  it  is  easily  era- 
dicated, at  laast  more  so  than  many  other  plants  i  it  pro- 
pagatcs  out  by  its  seeds ;  therefore,  as  already  said,  any 
joint  of  the  root  is  the  founder  of  a  baoefol  progeny,  and 
point  ont  the  slucgish  fanner, 

47.  Affrotiii  9t%lon^era  (A.  alba,  of  some  authors). 
—(Small  dastered  best  or  fiorin).**Of  this  graas  there 
are,  by  some  writers,  five  or  six  varieties,  to  several  of 
which  distiBct  specific  names  have  been  given  %  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  they  all  more  or  less  agree.  It  is  oneof  the  latest 
flowering  of  the  Agroatis,  and  generally  inhabiting  moist 
places  of  a  peaty  nature,  where  it  fonss  an  herbage  that 
is  locally  valuable,  sometimes  eonstitating  the  chief  part 
of  the  crop,  affording  by  its  late  growth  a  good  pas- 
turage lor  tiie  autumnal  months.  It  perfects  a  suflieieney 
of  seed?,  which  resdily  vegetate,  and  should  form  part 
of  the  mixture  for  irrigated  meadows.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  aeed  is  ripe  in  August.  There  is  much 
pnjudiee  existing  against  tiie  diilerent  speeics  of  Agros- 


tis,  witiiout  any  just  reason.  It  remains  fn  a  degree 
Inactive  till  the  other  grasses  have  attained  almost  per- 
fection, when  this  fiorain  and  its  varieties  begin ;  and 
on  close  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  the  litest 
mouthful,  and  sometimes  the  earliest,  in  the  pastare  in 
which  it  is  found,  is  principally  of  this  grass.  It  bu 
been  recommended  to  cut  down  the  stoloniferoas  ihooU 
in  small  pieces,  and  strew  them  on  the  gmond, 
rolling  them  in  ;  moist  weather  is  prsfomd  fir  ^ 
operation  ;  but  it  is  a  tedious  and  usdess  eperstaoa,  ai 
it  not  only  seeds  freely  hi  tMs  counlry,  but  is  yesriy  Im- 
ported  from  Oermany  aud  France.  The  ground  shonld 
be  well  pulverized  before  sow4ng,  as  the  seeds  are  snail, 
and  might  be  carried  too  deep.  A  blight  occasionaHj  In- 
fects this  plant ;  the  whole  of  the  branches  then  become 
perfbctly  crowded  wHh  florets,  and  the  corolla  wilt  be 
fo-  nd  infertile,  and  filled  with  a  black  powder. 

48.  i^ro«/t«irpfca-veii/t (loag^awned bent).— This gras 
differs  from  all  tbegenns  Agrostis,  and  can  never  be  eoa- 
founded  with  any  other.  It  seems  invariably  to  preserve 
its  individual  habits,  as  it  is  never,  asfiar  as  weareawue, 
been  degenerating  into  varieties.  It  at  times  bseosM 
very  luxuriant,  attaining  the  height  of  three  and  fo«r 
Iset  hi  moist  soils,  with  apaniele  a  foot  in  length,  chii- 
tered  with  florets ;  and  (Kd  each  produce  a  seed,  the  pro- 
lificacy of  this  grass  would  be  prodigious,  yet  from  its 
annnd  habits  It  Is  of  little  importance  to  the  agricultnrist. 
It  b,  in  many  parts  of  England,  a  rather  rare  grass. 

49.  Aira  Aquatica  (water  hair-grass),  or  Catairoii 
aquatica  (water  whorl-grass) — ^Tbis  grass  hss  beeu  by  lODe 
writers  descilbed  as  an  useless  agricultoral  plant,  bataia 
meadow  grass  it  has  considerable  daisas  on  the  fanser*! 
attention.  The  luxurisnoe,  sweetness,  and  succolcncy  of 
the  whole  plant,  are  indieations  of  utility  not  to  be  over- 
looked.  From  «3ie  idea  that  has  been  promulgated  tbat 
it  will  only  grow  In  water  or  mud,  it  has,  in  some  nca- 
sure,  been  discarded  as  unfit  for  cultivation.  Eren 
Sinclair  was  of  this  opinion,  yet  with  due  deference  we 
are  of  a  different  opinion — ^having  seen  its  Iniurianoc 
in  irrigated  meadows,  and  the  fondness  of  cattle  for  it, 
that  we  recommend  it  to  form  a  goodly  portion  of  tbi 
mixture  for  meadow.  And  we  also  recommend  it  to  be 
sown  in  water-fowl  preserves,  as  aquatic  birds  ars  par- 
ticularly  fond  of  it.  Sindair  gives  the  following  as  M* 
experiment :— At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  prodooe  firoai 
mod  covered  permanently  with  raoning  wster,  vai 
10,890  lbs.  per  aeiu. 

50.  Aira  crUtata  (crested  hair-grass).— Tliis  plant 
is  of  apparently  little  use  in  an  agrioultnral  point  of 
view.  It  inhabits  dry  and  sometimes  elevated  plaeee. 
Not  generally  found,  but  locally  abundant,  aod,  in  ss<^ 
places,  affords  a  mouAful  for  the  mountain  sheep.  Tbe 
leaves  are  flat  and  hahry,  when  young,  and  of  a  g)aiieM> 
luie ;  one  or  two  only  ara  found  upon  the  straw,  bat 
several  small  tulls  arise  from  tiie  roots.  The  general 
habits  of  this  grass  warrants  it  being  classed  with  Aira ; 
yet,  it  is  with  sonae  aathon  arranged  with  the  P^f 
saeh  being  the  eoofosed  stateof  our  botanical  knowkdfr. 

51.  Meliea  eceruisu  (purple  nelic>grass). -*  Tbi* 
grass  delights  in  deep,  spongy  soils,  but  is  not  peeah* 
to  such  plaoes,  and  vsries  mudi.    ft  Is  o«e  of  oar  Meat 
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grauM  t   «i4  for  ilM  porpote  oi  k«f  •  U  ii  eenfu^' 

Urely  ol  m  fatoa.  It  is  found  im  perfection  till  the  end 
oi  SqiteMber.  Its  etrang  and  long  atraw,  with  onlf  one 
joint,  fnniubea  not  a  bad  Mibatitiite  for  the  Indian  mah. 
In  Someraetshire,  the  eonniry  peo|^e  nake  of  the  atrawa 
a  neat  kind  of  beoom,  vbieh  they  aell  in  the  towM  and 
WUagea.  In  Somenetahire  it  f  rowa  in  great  abandanee ; 
alao  IB  Ai^leeea,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eopper 
worka  of  Pary's  mountain.  Thaa  grui  ia  alao  ocea* 
tionaUy  twiittd  into  a  line,  from  which  netting  ia  formed, 
and  ia  aaid  to  be  prized  by  the  continental  fishermen,  as 
lasting  longer,  and  being  less  injured  by  water,  than  those 
made  of  hempen  twine.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
it  is  of  little  importance ;  but  with  Aire  cosspitosa,  No. 
37,  it  can  with  adTantage  be  employed  in  forming  a 
corer  for  wild- fowl.  Thia  grass,  like  the  preceding, 
has  more  than  one  name,  by  different  writers :  first,  we 
find  at  wna  arranged  widi  Airat  next,  Anmdot  and 
lastly,  with  Affrottit, 

52.  Meliea  ttnijlora  (long-branched  or  one-flowered 
netie-gmaa).— This  CnUy  pntty  aylvan  graaa  deligfata  In 
the  shaded  eoppiee,  addoB  advancing  to  the  fall  ghmnf 
day.  It  is  not  an  agriflnltml  gnas,  but  a  pleaanra* 
gfonnd  graaa  for  growing  under  the  shade  and  drip  of 
trees :  it  flourishes  particularly  under  beech  trees.  It  is 
a  rery  early  graaa,  if  net  one  of  the  very  eaj  liest^in 
&Tourable  seasons  it  may  be  found  peeping  fiom  the  dry 
leaves  of  the  coppice  in  the  warm  days  of  April.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  yellow  green  hue,  a  little  woolly  on  the 
inner  ude,  and  minutely  serrated  on  their  edges.  Root 
fibrous:  a  perennial.  We  recommend  its  cultivation 
with  advantage  under  the  shade  of  trees,  &c.  Cattle  are 
psitienlarly  fond  of  it ;  it  al^o  forms  a  good  cover  in 
plantatkma  for  game. 

$3.  Mtiiea  nutatu  (short-branched  melie).— TMa  ia 
swlher  sylvan  grass,  soosevfaat  resembling  the  last  (52). 
It  seesM,  however,  of  a  more  tender  habit,  and  is  a  nMu;h 
rarer  plant  than  the  preceding,  appearing  to  prefer  the 
mountainons  districts  of  the  northern  eooaties,  whnre  it 
is  pretty  generally  diffused.  It  does  not  succeed  so  well 
u  the  last,  under  cultivation. 

54.  Driodia  decumbens  (decumbent  heath-grass.  It 
11  also  known  under  the  names  of  Festuco  decumbens, 
Poa,  and  Mclica  decumbens). — ^This  plant  delights  in 
high,  wet,  and  barren  pastures.  It  never  appears  to  be 
toudied  by  cattle,  and  produces  its  hetbn^e  late  in 
spring.  In  an  agricultural  pohit  ft  can  claim  no  rank, 
and  though  It  may  freqnently  associate  with  the  herbage 
of  tiM  posture,  it  Is  fin  sneh  p'.accs  aa  aae  but  aeanty  of 
peodnee,  it  never  intmdiog  when  the  soil  is  rinb,  or  oe- 
copied  by  move  valuable  grasses.  It  is  «  native  and  a 
perenniaL  According  to  Siodoir'a  ezperiinents,  at  the 
time  of  flowering  the  produce  from  4  clayey  loam  was 
5,445  Iba.  per  acre. 

55.  Ftttuca  ealamaria  (Reed  fesctte-gra88)<'^Tbi8 
rather  rare  grass  is  also  known  under  the  following  names 
by  different  authors:  FettueasylvaticatPoa  8ylvattea,SLnd 
Poa  irincrvata,  as  alio  Festuca  decidua.  The  root  is 
fibrous,  tufted  with  several  stems,  two  and  three  feet 
high,  and  leafy.      It  ddights  in  shadowy  stations.     It 

I  qualities  flufHeient  to  entitle  it  to  a  rfiare  in  ^e 


adj^nro  for  paatares,  partleninrly  shaded  ones.  There 
is,  however,  one  serious  drawhaek  to  ita  general  enltivn» 
tfon  as  an  sgrieultural  graaa,  which  is,  that  it  doea  not 
produce  aeod  enongh  for  ita  general  eullivation.  It  ia 
found  in  tlie  aiountsnona  woods  of  Scotland,  IreUind, 
and  the  north-west  parts  of  Enghnd.  A  perennial ; 
flowera  in  July. 

66.  Fttiuea  phmaU  (Heatli  femM-grass).  ^  Thia 
grass  ia  an  inhabitant  •f  chalky  soils,  abounding  wherever 
found,  but  otiierwise  it  ia  quite  local,  bat  nnoommon  fat 
Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Kent,  as  also  Dorsetshire. 
It  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  July,  and  the  seed  is  ge- 
nerally ripe  in  August.  It  is  a  coarse,  harsh  grass,  ap- 
plicable to  no  agricultural  purpose,  bat  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  a  lean  and  hungry  soil ;  it  quite  retires  from 
eufcivatien.  fiinclair  says — *'  At  the  time  of  flowering, 
the  produce  from  a  siliceous  sandy  soil  with  manure  was 
20,418lbs.  per  acra.  Although  Ibe  wM^  ia  conaider. 
aUe,  it  is  ndther  enrly,  nutritive,  nor  relished  by  cattle." 

57.  Bromus  raeemosut  (Slender  broom -grass). — ^This 
tyroon-grus  is  perfectly  distinct  foom  BramuB  moiliSf 
No.  82 ;  it  is  alao  oempounded  with  B.  praientis,  JB. 
nre«nfia.  No.  43;  and  fans  been  deeribed  as  Fetiuca 
€9mae$M,  It  is  slender  in  habit,  appearing  early  in  May, 
and  ia  oonspicuons  above  its  meadow  companions  when 
in  its  infant  atate.  As  an  agricultural  plant,  it  should 
form  one  of  the  mixture  of  eaxly  grasses  for  pastures, 
hereafter  to  be  spoken  of.  It  is  an  annual,  found  in 
meadows  and  pastures  in  flower  in  June.  After  ripen- 
ing its  seeds,  it  dies  and  withers  away  as  the  other  pas- 
ture grasses  increase. 

58.  ^romtM  gigantem  (Festuca  gigantea  of  some 
authors) .^-Tall,  smoodi-stalked  Broom,  or  tall  Fescue 
grass. — This  grass  attains  almost  an  unlimited  height. 
In  very  dry  plaeea  it  ia  met  with  a  foot  high,  and  in 
more  rich  and  moiat  it  acquirsa  an  altitude  of  six  or 
aeven  foet,  yielding  an  iaunense  bulk  of  folisge,  wiaeh 
is  not  very  resdily  eaten  by  eattle  in  «  dry  etate,  bnt 
when  mixed  with  other  hay  it  is  eaten  readily.  This 
grass  should  be  cultivated  with  other  coarse  grassy 
kinds,  for  being  cut  up  into  chaff  for  steaming  with  tur- 
nips, &c.,  OS  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  nutri- 
tious matter.  It  should  be  cut  when  in  flower,  so  that 
it  may  retain  its  juices  when  dry,  and  inrich  the  steamed 
food  for  the  fattening  cattle.  We  have  some  more  to 
offer  on  this  subject  when  our  litt  of  Gramineae  Is 
finished.  This  grass  thrives  well  under  cultivation,  and 
appears  to  continue  in  the  soR.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  a 
native,  found  in  itd  natural  stale  in  woods ;  flowering  in 
June,  and  lipenii^  its  seeds  in  iviXj.  Small  birda  nt 
partienlafly  fond  of  its  seeds,  which  are  prodnoed  plenti- 
fuUy.  Aooording  to  Sinclair 'a  experiments,  at  tlM  time 
of  flowering,  the  produce  from  a  rich  siliceous  sandy  soil 
was  27,255  lbs.  per  acre.  We  have  observed  in  the 
woods  here  that  the  roe-deer  (Cervus  capreolus  Lin.)  are 
fond  of  this  grass,  cropping  it  to  the  ground.  It  should 
be  extensively  sown  in  game  preserves,  as  it  affords  ex- 
cellent  shelter. 

59.  Avena  praiensis  (many-flowered  oat-grass).— 
With  the  exception  of  A.  flore^cens  (No.  10),  the  genus 
Avena,  nice  the  genus  Bromus,  from  some  reason  not  at 
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all  ittiffactory,  hata,  and  are  by  many  agricnltiiziata 
oontidered  Dotbing  better  than  weeds,  and  who  nae  every 
means  in  their  power  to  eradicate  them  from  their  land. 
Our  present  subject  b  found  more  frequently  on  chalky 
soils,  dry  heaths,  and  Highland  mountains,  where  it  affords 
the  Highland  sheep  a  grateful  mouthful ;  and  to  the  High- 
land farmer  this  gnas  is  of  considerable  importance,  al- 
though with  the  lowland  £urmer  itisconsidered  a  weed.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  singular  and  beautifnl  manner  in 
which  the  great  Creator  has  clothed  this  earth,  suiting 


Ita  vegetable  production  to  the  wants  and  oomforts  of  tlu 
animal  race.  Wonderftil  in  all  Hb  works ;  to  one  nee, 
to  one  age,  He  unTcib  not  His  ineshaostible  stores,  bat 
metes  them  out  to  employ  the  mind,  reward  tiie  indmtrj 
of  man,  ezdte  the  gratitude  of  generations  until  time  ii 
no  more.  According  to  Sinclair's  experiments,  at  tbe 
time  of  flowering  the  produce  from  a  sandy  loam  wu 
6,8061bs.  per  acre.  It  b  a  natiTC  and  a  perennisl,  flower- 
ing in  July  and  August. 
MUttm  AbUif.  J.  M'lNTOSH. 


(To  be  eonHnued,)  " 


PRESENT    PRICES. 

The  Pbbsbnt  Pricks,  BY  thb  Rev.  A.  Huxtablb,  M.A.,  Rbctob  of  Sutton  Waldron, 
DoBflBT.    Third  edition:    Ridgway,  Piccadilly:  1850:  pp.  36. 


There  is  a  feeliDg  of  gratitude  universally  preva- 
lent in  the  human  mind  towards  those  who  raise  to 
us  a  helping  hand  when  difficulty,  or  affliction,  or 
distress  assails  us.  A  person  who  at  no  other  time 
will  exercise  the  feeling  will  generally  be  thankful 
to  the  hand  extended  to  him  in  his  troubles  :  and 
though  the  impression  may  be  soon  effaced,  yet  at 
the  time  it  is  so  generally  in  exercise  as  to  be  con- 
sidered universal. 

The  degree  of  this  feeling  depends  on  the  inten- 
sity of  the  suffering  and  the  amount  of  relief.  When 
the  evils  are  of  a  slight  or  insignificant  character — 
when  they  produce  little  pain  or  privation,  there  is 
less  of  the  feeling ;  and  when  the  help,  however 
well-intentioned  soever  it  may  be,  is  of  little  avail, 
there  is  at  once  a  blunting  of  the  finest  sensibilities^ 
and  ihe  emotion  of  gratitude  is  almost  forgotten. 

We  believe  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
times,  as  regards  the  whole  £Eurming  community, 
are  those  of  a  very  painful  and  distressing  character. 
The  rents  and  outgoings  are  being  paid  out  of  the 
hard  earnings  of  years  of  previous  toil,  or  from  patri- 
monial funds  which  ought  to  make  provision  for  a 
fonuly :  and  many  an  anxious  parent  looks  upon  an 
innocent  and  unconscious  famOy  with  many  an 
anxious  throb ;  and  thankful  would  he  be  to  that 
kind  messenger  who  would  bring  to  his  mind  the 
welcome  news  of  hope,  however  faint  and  distant. 

In  seasons  of  distress,  national  or  domestic,  the 
clergy  of  our  land  are  a  body  of  men  who  are 
looked  up  to,  at  least,  for  advice  and  guidance  j  and 
though  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the 
spiritual  wants  and  moral  condition  of  thdr  flocks, 
they  are  often  also  extremely  useful  in  bringing  un- 
biased and  unfettered  judgments  to  bear  on  the 
cases  brought  before  them  of  a  temporal  character; 
and  hence,  though  clergymen  do  not  always  come 
forward  as  writers  of  agricultural  pamphlets — nor 
if  they  did,  would  they  always  on  these  subjects  be 


the  best  guides — ^yet  in  seasons  of  distress  their  pen 
may  be  as  usefully  employed  as  their  tongue,  and 
they  may  in  a  temporal  matter]  be  able  to  speak 
the  words  of  cheering  hope  as  well  as  in  a  spiritual 

The  duties  of  the  clergyman  often  prevent  bis 
being  so  qualified,  as  a  practical  man,  as  those  are 
who  consult  nature  more  in  her  hiding  place,  and 
who  have  more  to  do  with  the  material  body  and 
less  with  the  immaterial  soul ;  and  we  cannot  but 
be  reminded  of  a  gentleman,  who  leaving  home  in 
hay-time,  left  the  practical  management  of  his  crop 
to  a  clergyman  who  had  published  a  treatise  on  hay- 
making, llie  good  gentieman  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  his  hay  spoiled  by  the  unfortunate  theorist; 
and  there  is  always  a  danger  in  bringing  in  theo- 
retical cooks,  lest  they  should  not  succeed  in  their 
plans,  and  should,  after  all, ''  spoil  the  broth." 

We  merely  state  these  general  matters  in  the  out- 
set, and  it  may  be  that  they  may  be  verified  or  not 
in  the  case  of  the  reverend  gentleman  whose  name 
is  just  now  making  such  a  stir  in  the  agricultural 
world  by  his  pan(]|)hlet  on  *'  Present  Prices."  He 
may  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  after  all,  and  he 
may  have  stepped  out  as  a  pole-star  to  the  half- 
shipwrecked  cidtivator,  to  guide  him  safely  through 
his  toil-worn  and  weary  passage.  He  has  good 
right,  farming  himself  in  the  celebrated  Dorsetdiire, 
where  labour  is  perhaps  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
English  county,  with  a  fine  genial  climate— a 
speaker  and  writer  on  agricultural  matters,  and  a 
teacher  at  fiurmers'  clubs — a  promoter  and  prime 
mover  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Society,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
^enjoying  a  large  private  fortune  as  well  as  being 
a  rector,  we  may  each  imagine  he  has  the  means  of 
trymg  all  that  heart  could  wish— no  fear  of  losing 
a  trifle  which  he  would  never  feel.  And  now,  when 
he  stretches  out  his  long  arm  to  beckon  the  farmers 
to  a  refuge  of  safety,  it  becomes  a  question  with  ua 
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and  with  them  whether  they  are  to  believe  and  to 
follow,  or  whether  they  are  to  doubt  and  to  avoid. 

It  shall  be  our  object,  as  far  as  our  humble 
ability  will  afford  us  the^means,  to  sift  and  analyze 
his  statements  to  the  very  bottom,  and  to  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  precise  basis  upon  which  his  recom- 
mendations are  based ;  for  upon  these  he  stakes 
and  hazards  the  opinion,  that  if  they  do  all  his  bid- 
ding '*  it  win  no  longer  be  considered  ruin  to  them- 
selves, though  wheat  should  remain  at  five  shillings 
per  bushel,  and  meat  at  ^ye  pence  per  lb." 

The  getting  up  of  the  pamphlet  does  no  great 
credit  to  the  accuracy  of  its  author,  for  in  the  "  third 
edition,"  which  now  lies  on  our  table,  there  are  four 
sets  of  errata  in  figures,  which  seem  altogether  in- 
excusable, and  some  not  noticed  at  all;  and  either 
the  reverend  pamphleteer  is  very  inaccurate  and 
careless,  or  he  is  ingenious  as  a  book  maker.  That 
there  are  grounds  for  the  latter  supposition  we  may 
fairlj  concdve,  for  the  title-page  and  preface  are  on 
two  separate  leaves  stitched  to  the  body  of  the 
pamphlet ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  rever- 
end gentleman  has  not  divided  one  impression  into 
seoeral  editions,  we  know  not  how  large ;  and  thus 
in  a  third  edidon,  instead  of  correcting  the  erro- 
neous figures  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  find  him 
stitching  in  a  fly-leaf  of  errata.  We  merely  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  there  may  be  more  foresight 
and  cunmng  in  the  getting  up  of  the  pamphlet  than 
its  careless  omissions,  errors,  and  inaccuracies 
would  warrant  the  belief  in. 

Having  disposed  of  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
come  to  the  pamphlet  itself;  and  we  may  say  it 
divides  itself  into  a  disquisition  on  the  causes  of 
agricultural  distress  and  their  remedy.  As  the 
ktter  subject,  however,  is  the  most  practical,  we 
will  address  ourselves  toit  in  the  first  instance;  and 
having  examined  it,  we  may,  if  space  will  allow,  ad- 
vert to  his  opinions  on  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced it. 

The  remedy,  however,  is  summed  up  in  a  few,  a 
very  few  words— nay,  in  one  word:  it  is  that 
''s|nrit-]ike  essence  of  the  farm,  ever  longing  (and 
no  wonder,)  to  fly  off  to  boundlesi  air,  and  with  it, 
ahts !  ffies  tihe  truth  of  all  my  calculations  and  your 
hopes  of  profitable  returns — ammonia."  Alas  I 
indeed,  for  if  it  once  gets  afloat  in  boundleas  air,  it 
may  perpetually  fly  and  leave  the  calculations  of 
the  sanguine  clergyman  "  lurking  in  that  gloomy 
cavern,"  with  th^  unrealized  profit  of  the  unfortu- 
nate cultivator. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  calculations 
are  not  deducible  from  Mr.  Huztable's  oum  practice. 
He  has  been  farming,  and  advising,  and  lecturing 
for  years;  and  instead  of  findmg  the  umversal  sol- 


vent, or  philosopher's  stone  of  agriculture,  he  goes 
to  another's  experiments,  and  deduces  from  them 
what  the  author  did  not,  and,  we  believe,  would  not 
venture  to  do.  But  all  this  before  he  has  tried  it ! 
It  has  been  well  said  of  farming  practice  that  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  try  an  experiment  to  satisfy 
ourselves  of  its  accuracy  before  we  propound  it  for 
general  adoption ;  but  we  must  repeat  it  at  least 
twice  before  we  can  safely  recommend  it.  And 
yet,  instead  of  Mr.  Huxtable  doing  this,  giving  us 
two  real,  veritable,  tangible  balance-sheets,  showing 
profit  and  loss,  he  merely  gives  us  a  few  shreds  of 
theory  and  fewer  still  films  of  practice,  attaches 
them  together,  and  Alnaschen-like,  presents  the 
aerial  castie  to  the  wondering  formers;  and  we  wish 
before  he  has  done  he  does  not  get  that  unhappy 
kick  which  will  dispel  his  "  spirit  of  the  farm  "  into 
''  boundkis  air ;  nay,  we  wish  he  does  not  work  his 
own  doings,  disperse  his  own  bundle  of  brittle 
hypotheses. 

Mr.  Huxtable,  ''deriving  his  consolation,"  he 
says,  "from  another  quarter"  than  agricultural 
protection— that  is,  not  the  spiritual,  but  the  "  secu- 
lar occupation  "  of  "  the  better  management  of  his 
own  farm"— jumps  at  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments 
detailed  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  from  these  deduces  his 
principles  of  com  growing,  and  manure  making, 
and  cattle  feeding,  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
live  and  thrive  with  com  at  &ye  shillings  per  bushel 
and  meat  at  Ave  pence  per  pound  I  Nay,  further, 
he  hints  in  his  preface  that  five  shillings  is  not 
taken  arbitrarily,  for  prices  are  now  below  five 
shillings ;  and  as  his  S}'stem,  we  infer,  renders  the 
gro^ng  of  any  ii^ven  quantity  of  wheat  per  acre  a 
certainty,  he  has  only  to  jump  to  40  bushels  per  acre 
inste&d  of  32,  and  the  deed  is  done  at  once,  at /our 
shillings  per  bushel.  Might  he  not  have  gone  on 
to  say,  "  and  so  on  od  tii/Eiii^inii  ?  " 

And  first,  as  to  wheat  growing,  he  lays  down  his 
principles  A.  and  B.,  which  he  says  are,  with  thdr 
general  rider,  eetabUshed  by  Mr.  Lawes's  experi- 
ments at  Rothampstead  farm.  We  wish  this  to  be 
specially  home  in  mind,  for  it  is  evident  this  is  the 
keystone  to  the  whole  hypothesis,  and  we  shall 
presentiy  see  how  even  his  premises  are  home  out, 
irithout  reference  to  his  deductions. 

He  says,  p.  10— ''It  is  presupposed  that  the 
land  is  under  the  conditions  of  good  husbandry, 
properly  drained,  firee  from  couch,  adapted  by  its 
texture  (being  either  loam  or  day)  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  valued  for  rent  at  208.  per  acre,  sub- 
ject to  tithes,  &c.,  in  addition. 

"A. — Land  of  this  quality  will  grow  wheat  year 
afler  year  succesnvely  (the  drills  being  hoed  dean 
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of  annual  weeds),  and  the  produce  in  the  average  of 
seasons  will  be  16  or  17  bushels  per  acrc^  the  straw 
as  well  as  the  com  beinfi^  removed. 

"  B.— -If  the  straw  be  returned  to  the  field,  and 
so  the  minerals  are  restored,  each  bushel  of  wheat 
beyond  the  natural  produce  of  16  bushels  will  re* 
quire  5lb8,  of  ammonia." 

Now  Mr.  Lawes^s  article,  to  which  Mr.  Huxtable 
refers,  appeared  in  the  Royal  Agricultoral  Society's 
Journal  in  1847 ;  since  that  period  the  latter  gen- 
tleman has  had  abmidant  opportunities  of  putting  the 
theory  in  practice  on  his  own  farm ;  but  he  has  not 
told  us  that  he  has  done  this,  and  therefore  all  his 
facts  are  calculations  upon  paper,  which  bis  field 
practice  has  not  exemplified.  Let  us  see,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Lawes  bears  out  the  sweeping  prin- 
ciples he  here  lays  down.  That  gentleman,  wishing 
to  test  the  effiects  of  mineral  and  ammoniaeal 
manures,  exhausts  a  certain  field  by  a  very 
scourging  process;  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
he  grows,  after  manuring,  the  following  crops  with- 
out any  manure  whatever.  The  produce  of  the 
first  four  years  are  not  given,  but  that  of  the  three 
experimental  years  are,  and  we  give  them  opposite 
the  crop  in  order  to  show  distinctly  the  process. 


PRODUCX 

Bush.  pks. 

l840,Barley »  ..  —  — 

1841,  Peas ,  —  — 

1842,  Wheat —  — 

1843,  Oats —  — 

1844,  Wheat •  16  0 

1845,  Wheat •,..  23  0 

1846,  Wheat 17  S 


qrs. 


Potesh 

Soda 

Lime    • 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  Iron . . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Snlpburic  acid. . 

Chkmae • 

Silica  


IV II K AT  COKN.      STRAW. 

lbs. 

22-44 
0*29 

12-09 
6-89 
2-35 
6-52 

10-49 

1"97 

117-94 


lbs. 
715 
273 
0-85 
3-63 
0^0 
15-02 
0-07 

o'35 


33*0     +      180'  =  213lbs. 

This  is  calculated  on  25  bushels  of  wheat  and 
3,000lbs.  of  straw  per  acre. 

Now  if  we  take  a  single  element  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  phosphoric  acid,  we  shall  see  that  though 
the  ash  of  the  straw  is  three  times  more  than  that 
of  the  com  as  to  its  entire  weight,  of  this  it  will 
soon  be  exhausted  by  Mr.  Huxtable's  plan, 

lbs. 

First  year  takes  off,  of  phosphoric  acid. ...  25? 
Straw  restores r *  5 


Now  we  ask  how  can  Mr.  Euxtable  at  all  infer 
from  this  that  wheat  at  17»  or  at  least  16  bushels 
per  acre  can  be  grown  year  after  year  successively  ? 
Can  he  say  that  because  after  seven  years'  corn 
crops  that  quantity  was  produced  it  would  always 
produce  that?  Does  Mr.  Lawes  say  so?  Not  at 
all.  But  if  this  is  not  so,  it  will  not  help  Mr.  Mux- 
table,  for  to  be  of  any  use  wfaate  er  it  must  grow 
this  for  ever;  and  if  it  had  grown  this  for  seven  or 
nine  years  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  theory  which  he,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
thinks  proper  to  found  upon  it. 

We  would  also  ask  (for  we  cannot  find  where  Mr. 
Lawes  states  the  fact),  how  is  it  proved  that  by 
returning  the  straw  to  the  field  the  minerals  are  re« 
stored  ?  That  it  restores  some  minerals  we  are 
ready  to  admit ;  but  we  ask  for  the  proof  that 
it  restores  such  as  will  enable  the  wheat  to  be  wiiA 
off  year  after  year.  According  to  Professor  John- 1 
ston,  the  wheat,  conif  and  straw  carry  ofL  the  kAr 
lowing  proportions  of  minerals,  or  at  least  of  ash.     { 


Therefore  the  first  year's  loss  is    20} 

second  „  20.1 

third  „  20| 

fourth  „  20} 

fifth  „  2C^ 

sixth  „  20} 

seventh  „  ^^^ 

Thus  in  seven  years  there  is  taken  off  145}  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid  alone,  though  all  the  straw  is 
returned.  Unless  some  conjuring  process  is  adopted 
it  must  be  quite  clear  that  the  soil  must  soon  be- 
come exhausted  of  this  element;  and  yet  Mr.  Hus- 
table  assumes  that  the  minerals  will  be  restored. 
Having  shown  that  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  by  no 
means  bear  out  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Huxtablei 
it  would  seem  almost  useless  to  carry  out  his  de* 
ductions ;  but  we  think  they  contain  within  theic- 
selvea  so  many  of  the  elements  of  self-deatmetioa 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  take  their  chance.  He 
thu»  aolTes  the  problon,  as  he  sajVy  how  corn  can 
be  grown  ai  ds.  per  bushel,  and  m  teachts  us  (o 
grow  a  cheap  ciop  of  32  buahsls  per  acre: 

bush. 

"Natural  produce  of  the  soil 16 

The  straw  containing  i  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
of  previous  cron  of  32  bushds  per  acre, 
weigking  3,200  lbs.,  will  furaisb,  by  de^ 
composition  in  the  soil,  19i  lb«*  M  am- 
monia, or , .     3i 

121  +  5  =63  lbs.  of  ammonia,  will  produce. .  12i 

32 
'*  The  present  price  of  ammonia,  whether  in  guano 
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or  sulphate  of  ammooia,  is  sb pence  per  lb.  The 
field  beiog  (ne  from  couch  will  require  only  one 
pbaghiag.  The  threshiog  is  supposed  to  be  )>er- 
fonoed  by  steam,  at  a  cost  of  1  ^.  per  bushel.  The 
bone  labour  has  been  charged  at  the  coat  for  which  it 
cao  be  done  by  hired  horses  in  this  neighbourhood. 

With  these  data  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  wheat  will 
beasfoUov^s:— 

£   8.   d. 

Rent,  £1 ;  tithes,  Ss. ;  rates,  28. 

6d. ;  way-rate,  lOd 1     8  4 

PkNighing,    harrowing,  drilling, 

crashing l    0  0 

Tradesmen's  bills 0    5  0 

Bird-keeping  and  hoeing 0     5  0 

Reaping  10s.,  harvesting,  38.  Id.  0  13  1 
Taking  m  rick  for  threshing,  and 

maAeting   0    4  10 

Hiredung  32  bushels,  at  i^d.  per 

bushel 0    4  0 

Seed,  two  bushels 0  10  0 

621  lbs.  of  ammonia,  at  6d Ill  3 


The  produce,  32  bushels  at  5s. 
Eipense  of  crop 


6 

1     6 

8 
6 

0  0 

1  6 

For  the  interest  on  capital  and 
profit,  per  acre    £1  18    6 

He  admito,  howerer,  that  be  fbrsees  that  ^  among 
tbe  calculations  wbich  have  just  been  given,  there 
M  one  which  will  probably  be  vehemently  opposed : 
that  which  attributes  to  land  rented  at  £1  per  acre 
Ac  power  of  producing  from  its  own  resources  1 6 
boBbels  anmially ;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  support 
^  assumption  whicb  1  have  employed  in  the  esti- 
mate, by  adducing  other  cases  precisely  similar." 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  he  feels  afraid  of  this 
leading  proposition,  and  well  he  may ;  but  we  wfll 
Kf9^  htm  for  once,  and  for  argument's  sake  admit 
it  in  an  its  force. 

Taking  this  inherent  power  is  the  soil  to  produce 
16  bushels  naturally,  for  ever,  and  using  Mr.  Hox- 
tihle's  owm  figures^  lefeumiog  the  straw  only,  aad 
no  ammonia  whatever,  we  shall  see  the  conclusion 
we  amve  at ;  and,  as  it  will  teat  his  principles  by 
ihemselvesy  we  shall  have  the  means  of  jud^png 
■Mm  from  his  ovn  data. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  cultivate  on  his  scale 
of  expenses,  aiid  use  no  ammonia  whatever,  but 
merely  return  the  straw.  Our  calculation,  adopting 
Mr.  Huxtable's  own  figures,  wiEbe— 


£    3.  d. 

K«nt,  £1  ;  lithes,  5t$. ;  rates,  28. 
Cd. ;  way-rale,  lOd 1     S     - 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling, 
crushing,  &c 1     0    0 

Tradesmen's  bills 0     5     0 

Bird-keeping,  hoeing,  &c 0    5    0 

Reaping  (as  the  crop  will  be  \9h 
bushels  instead  of  32  it  will 
cost  only)  6s.,  and  harvesting, 
for  the  same  reason,  can  be 
done  for  28.  6d 0    8    6 

Taking  in  rick,  for  threshing  and 
marketing  (as  the  quantity  will 
be  so  much  reduced)  will  only 
cost 0    2    5 

Threshing  \d\  bushels,  at  l^d. 
per  bushel  0     2     5 

Seed 0  10    0 


£4     1     8 


The   produce  of  the  crop,  191 

buehelsatSs 4  17    6 

Expenses  of  crop 4    1    8 


0  15  10 

Then,  as  £5  per  acre  will  be 
abundant  capital  for  this  low 
farming,  put  the  interest  at  10 
per  cent 0    5    0 


Leaving  a  pro/Wper  acre  of  ....  £0  10  10 

or  on  a  600  acre  farm  an  annual  profit  of  £325  per 
annum  1 

And  as  this  is  a  safe  return,  depending  on  the 
natural  produce  of  the  soil,  as  it  requires  little  skilT,, 
little  expense,  we  think,  assuming  Mr.  Huxtable's 
principles  correct,  he  will  see  there  is  so  little  risk 
in  it  that  it  is  far  preferable  not  to  purchase  nor 
apply  any  ammonia  whatever  ? 

It  would  seem  that  it  were  unnecessary  to  exa<« 
mine  the  pamphlet  further;  absurdity,  we  can 
easily  imagine  our  practical  friends  will  say,  can  go 
no  further.  But  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on 
Mr.  Huxtable's  principles.  They  contain  an  "if" 
we  had  rather  see  cleared  up  before  we  go  further. 
"The  land  being  free  from  couch"  is  a  sine  qudnon 
which  he  strongly  contends  for.  Now  we  well  know 
that  incessant  wheat-growing  has  been  tried 
by  some  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  in  the  kingdom. 
We  need  only  mention  one,  as  his  name  is  known 
both  as  a  scientific  and  practical  man,  and  a  sound 
thinker ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all 
pretenders :  we  mean  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Overton,  the 
secretary  of  the  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club,  who 
found  that  the  real  impossibility  of  growing  wheat 
year  after  year  was,  that  the  weeds  could  not  be 
kept  down;  and  if  this  be  so,  if  it  is  a  practical 
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difficulty  at  the  very  tbresliold  of  the  state  of  facts 
necessary  to  Mr  Huxtable*s  hypothesis^  we  would 
ask  why  does  he  propound  it,  since  he  cannot  him- 
self say  it  is  practicable  ?  of  this  he  never  seems  to 
have  a  doubt;  nay,  he  goes  further.  We  had 
naturally  wondered  why  he  stopped  at  the  low 
farming  of  32  bushels  per  acre,  and  did  not  at  once 
add  double,  at  least,  the  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
BO  add  25  bushels  at  once  to  the  19i>  and  make  it  in 
siH  forty-four  J  Certainly  he  might  appear  to  think 
that  this  was  the  limit  of  increase ;  and  if  he  had, 
though  we  might  have  longed  to  see  a  reason 
assigned  for  a  state  of  things  so  remarkable,  we 
could  have  believed  it  possible ;  but  no,  a  class  of 
men  once  set  on  horseback  never  fail  to  ride  to  the 
same  destination;  and  he  completes  the  dimaz  of 
absurdity  by  stating  at  the  very  outset,  on  the  two 
appended  leaves  of  his  third  edition,  that  "it  is 
sufficiently  plain  that  the  charges  on  the  crop  being 
the  same,  a  return  of  40  bushels  sold  48.  each 
would  be  as  remunerative  to  the  farmer  as  32  bushels 
at  5s."  After  trying  to  dive  into  the  meaning  of 
this  somewhat  obscure  passage,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  he 
only  provided  an  addition  of  ammonia,  enough  to 
produce  32  bushels ;  but  if  we  will  add  a  little  more, 
we  can  get  40.  If  he  does  not  mean  this,  we  do  not 
see  how  he  can  apply  the  observation;  but  we 
never,  till  now,  knew  that  the  charges  on  a  heatfy 
crop  remain  the  same  as  on  a  Ught  one.  We  think 
this  is  a  "  calculation"  as  new  as  his  new  theory  of 
wheat  growing. 

We  had  forgot,  however,  at  the  proper  place  to 
make  another  allowance  which  escaped  our  calcu- 
lation, as  it  had  seemed  to  do  his.  Mr.  Lawes 
grew,  it  will  be  remembered,  five  grain  and  pulse 
crops,  and  took  them  all  off  before  he  exhausted  the 
condition  of  the  soil  to  its  natural  state;  and  hence 
Mr.  Huxtable,  and  we  following  him  closely,  should 
have  taken  credit  for  this,  and  then  the  proposition 
A.  would  be  thus  stated  correctly. 

A,  Land  of  this  quality  will  produce  five  grain 
and  pulse  crops  before  its  artificial  and  added  fer- 
tility is  exhausted,  and  afterwards  16  or  17  bushels 
per  acre,  the  straw  as  well  as  the  com  being  re- 
moved (for  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Lawes's 
land) ;  and  hence  all  tenants,  before  they  have  any 
necessity  for  adding  any  ammonia  whatever,  may 
take  off  all  their  crops  with  impunity.  We  fear  the 
landlord  will  neither  thank  Mr.  Huxtable,  nor  Mr. 
Lawes  his  teacher,  if  such  applications  are  to  be 
made  of  their  principles. 

But  Mr.  Huxtable  having  first  taken  a  forced  view 
of  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments,  and  twisted  them  to 
his  own  purposes,  does  not  take  the  corresponding 
drawbacks.  Mr.  Lawes's  theory  will  not  bear  the 
concliiRxon  that  crops  may  go  on  for  ever  by  merely 


adding  the  straw  and  ammonia;  nor  that  you  can 
increase  the  crop  by  the  latter  to  any  extent  at  plea- 
sure, for  he  says,  p.  245  : — "  In  some  experimenU 
where  no  minerals  have  been  applied,  the  salts  of 
ammonia  are  not  producing  their  accustomed  effect : 
an  excess  of  the  azotised  condition  is  commencing, 
and  mineral  manures  will  have  now  to  be  employed 
to  increase  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil."  Such 
would  be  the  state  after  a  few  doses  of  Mr.  Huxta- 
ble's  ammonia — the  com  would  be  sold  off,  the 
straw  only  returned,  and  so  the  mineral  condition 
would  be  enfeebled,  for  it  was  after  three  years  only 
of  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments  that  this  deficiency 
presented  itself. 

Leaving  principle  C,  which  is  neither  dispnted 
nor  new,  we  come  to  D,  which  we  will  thus  give, 
because  he  agun  appeals  to  Mr.  Lawes.  It  is— 
"  D.  That  when  animals  are  being  fattened  on  highly 
nutritious  food,  it  is  found  that  lib.  of  nitrogen  in 
the  food  produces  from  5lbs.  to  71bs.  of  live  weight, 
which  live  weight  contains  about  3  percent,  only  of 
nitrogen ;  consequently  when  the  increase  of  live 
weight,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  are 
known  (whi^h  is  now  the  case  with  most  of  the 
'  feeding  stuffs  *  in  use),  we  can  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  and  of  ammonia,  and  therefore  the 
value  of  the  manure. 

"  E.  Consequently,  if  the  prices  of  lean  and  fat 
stock  are  in  a  fair  proportion  to  each  other  {ue., 
lean  stock  weight,  for  weight,  being  cheaper  than 
fat)  it  will  be  found  (when  stall-feeding  is  tho- 
roughly understood)  to  be  fisur  more  profitable  to 
produce  ammonia  by  feedmg  catUe,  tbm  by  pur 
chasing  manure." — ^p.  11. 

And  this  he  proves,  not  by  feeding  cattle,  but  hy 
fattening  pigs.  But  now  we  beg  to  ask — ^where  ? 
chapter  and  verse,  if  you  please,  do  we  obtain  the 
fact,  that  per  se  lib.  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  pro- 
duces from  6  to  7  lbs.  of  live  weight  ?  Reference  is 
given,  it  is  troe,  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  vol 
X.  of  the  Journal  qf  the  Royal  AgricuUwral  Sodettf, 
How  hi  we  find  Uiese  statements,  or  "great  prin- 
ciples," as  Mr.  Huxtable  calls  them,  are  established 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  let  that  gentleman  state  himself, 
rather  than  refer  to  the  vast  number  of  tabular 
statements  he  has  given.  At  page  306,  he  says— 
"  It  was  found  that  although  the  amount  of  highly 
nutritive  nUrogenous  compounds  consumed  by  the 
animal  was  very  large,  yet  the  increase  produced 
was  far  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  a  less  amount 
of  them,  in  the  case  of  the  former  series ;  and  the 
results  now  to  be  detailed  will  still  further  show 
that  the  value  of  the  food  depends  materially  upon 
other  circumstances  than  the  per-centage  of  [these 
substances  in  them."  Take  tlds  again— "All  the 
animals  lost  weight,  notwithstanding  that  the  weekly 
consumption  of  nitrogenous  compounds  was  cos- 
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tiderahlff  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  cases  " 
(p.  314).  Here  again  we  join  issue  with  the  reverend 
pamphleteer,  and  beg  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  as  his  case  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  he 
is  quite  out  of  court. 

We  cannot  help  noticing,  moreover,  the  "if" 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  part  of  his  principle  E. 
It  seems  all  his  data  resolve  themselvte  into  the 
fact  that  lean  beef,  pork,  or  mutton,  in  the  animals 
to  be  grazed,  must  be  less  per  pound  than  fat.  If 
it  is  not  so  in  fact,  we  come  at  once  to  the  inevitable 
and  irresistible  conclusion  that  he  cannot  do  what 
he  professes — make  a  profit  of  meat  at  ^^t  pence 
per  pound,  and  hence  cannot  meet  "  present  prices." 
Now  this  he  does  not  tell  us  how  to  accomplish ; 
and  until  he  does,  another  link  will  be  want'mg  in 
his  chain  of  reasoning — and  bad  as  it  is  in  its  first 
premises,  it  seems  to  be  also  bad  in  its  deductions. 

Maugre  all  these,  however,  he  makes  a  grand 
isolated  Quixotic  attack  on  all  graziers,  and  mounts, 
not  the  Roslnante  of  catUe  or  of  sheep,  when  he  had 
data,  but  he  attacks  the  windmill  of  prices  mounted 
on  the  backs  of  70  to  90  squeaking  pigs.  These 
were  fed,  sold  off,  and  replaced  by  others,  from  June 
9  to  December  17— their  food  one-half  barley,  the 
other  half  lentils,  tares,  and  beans,  ground  together 
with  meal,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  pollard  and 
bran.  "  The  whole  amount  of  food  consumed  was — 

£  s.  d. 

Meal,  42,047  lbs.,  cost 135  0  0 

Bran,  9,979  lbs.      „     19  6  0 

Pollard,  2,178  lbs.  „     6  9  0 


159  15    0 
Attendance    4  12    0 


Totalcost £164    7    0 

Whole  increase  of  live  weight 14,467  lbs. 

Dead  weight,  being  forty  fifty-sevenths  10,1 52  lbs. 

£  s. 
Meat,  10,152  lbs.  at  4id.. .  190  7 
Cost  of  food,  &c 164    7 


Profit £26    0 

£       8. 

Meat,  10,152  lbs.  at  5d.   . .     211  10 
Cost  of  food,  &c 164    7 


Profit £47    3 

We  may  well  say,  happy  Mr.  Huxtable  that  you 
live  in  Dorsetshire !  Here  are  70  to  90  pigs,  say 
60,  which  must  at  least  employ  one  very  able- 
bodied  man  his  entire  time.  They  were  kept,  it 
appears,  23  weeks,  and  yet  they  cost  in  attendance 
onlv  £4  12s.,  or  just /our  sMUmgiper  week.  Now 
it  matters  little  to  us  whether,  in  other  places,  this 
attendance  (at  a  season  when  wages  are  high)  would 


have  cost  at  least  three  times  as  much,  because  it 
is  clear  that  he  judges  himseiri  and  thut  the  princi- 
ple of  the  whole  calculation  is  so  far  wrong  that  it 
is  quite  unworthy  to  enter  into  details :  nor  will'we 
question  the  hct  by  urging  that  possibly  some  er- 
ratum has  occurred  here  which  has  escaped  Mr. 
Huxtable's  notice.  But  he  has  shown  profit  with- 
out either  telling  us  the  cost  price  of  the  animals, 
or  the  capital  employed  in  feeding  them ;  and  yet 
he  makes  it  a  necessary  part  of  his  principle,  that 
the  lean  stock  must  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  fat,  and 
complains  they  do  not.  Now  if  this  be  so,  if  his 
purchased  pigs  did  not,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
his  deduction  of  profit  is  a  mere  delusion ;  and  yet 
leave  this  out,  and  the  whole  calculation  goes  for 
nothing  I 

But  this  only  leads  the  rev.  gentieman  into  con- 
clusions which  are  still  more  fatal  and  untenable. 
One  false  step,  especially  in  a  principle,  always  in- 
volves still  more  fatally  erroneous  principles ;  and 
therefore,  assuming  that  his  pigs  really  left  a  profit 
for  risk,  outlay,  marketing,  and  interest  for  the 
capital  employed ;  assuming  also  his  calculations  as 
to  wheat-growing,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  fal- 
lacious, to  be  right ;  taking  for  granted  all  this,  he 
can  make  the  crops  pay.  In  other  words,  com 
may  be  raised  at  five  shillings  per  bushel,  and  meat 
at  five  pence  per  pound. 

But  as  wheat,  only,  is  put  as  the  least  favourable 
point  of  view ;  and  as  pigs,  and  pigs,  and  nothing 
but  pigs,  however  "grateful,"  will  not  go  down 
with  Englishmen,  the  rev.  pamphleteer  goes  on  to 
show  that  if  we  please,  we  may  grow  beef  and  mut- 
ton on  the  same  terms ;  and  hence  builds  up  a 
green  crop  hypothesis — how  correct  we  shall  present- 
ly see.  To  est'miate  this,  he  takes  the  cost  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  60  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  300,  which  he 
makes  out  in  the  gross  to  be  £4  9s.  4d.,  but  charges 
nothing  for  hay  for  his  horses,  for  artificial  manure, 
or  for  interest  of  capital ;  and  reckons  the  value  of  his 
green  crops,  not  again,  as  the  basis'of  his  own 
experience,  but  gives  the  calculations  of  several 
otiier  persons. 

First,  there  is  Mr.  Curwen,  "  who  gives  some 
'  remarkable'  instances  of  increase  of  live  weight 
from  the  consumption  of  clover  '  to  which  he  as- 
signs as  green  food  the  value  of  £13  4s.  per  ton, 
when  beef  was  7d.  per  lb.  (ought  it  not  to  be  13s. 
4d.  ?  a  slight  error),  that  is  9s.  fid.  per  ton,  when  it 
is  only  5d. ;  which  upon  his  estimate  of  1 6  tons  per 
acre,  gives  a  return  of  £7  12s.  apart  for  the  manure.'' 
Now  either  Mr.  Huxtable  believes  that  this  "  re- 
markable instance,  given  so  long  ago,  was  one  ge- 
generally  applicable  and  generally  true,  or  he  did 
not.  If  he  did,  he  is  under  a  sad  delusion ;  if  he  did 
not,  he  ought  not  to  have  printed  it.  But  as  a 
test,  we  will  engage  that  his  neighbours  will  sell 
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him  all  their  clover  crop,  at  half  the  money ;  and 
what  a  mine  of  riches  he  will  have !  Here,  how- 
ever ;  we  may  supply  one  of  bis  omissions,  that  it, 
each  of  his  pabr  of  horses  will  consttme  at  least  two 
acres  of  elover>  we  must  therefore  add  this  yaloe  to 
the  cost  of  prodaction  given  above. 

£    s.  d. 
2  horses,  2  acres  each  of  clover,  =  4 
acres,  at  £7  12 30    8    O 


£     8. 
0  10 


or  lOs.  per  aore 

Interest  of  capital  omitting  when  high 

farming  prevails    0  10    O 

Manure,  or  its  equivalent,  purchased  at 

the  very  least  per  acre,  all  being  carted 

off 1     0     O 

Risk,  say  p^  acre    ...#...«.., 0    4    0 

Seed  0    3 


£  I.  d. 

Cost  of  prodiictioB 6  k6   4 

Valoeof crops  ..*• &   0  o 


Add  to  this  his  previous  statement. 


7 
9 


Which  gives    £6  16    4 

And  we  refer  to  any  practical  man  whether  this 
is  not  vastly  nearer  the  cost  of  production  than  the 
items  of  the  rev.  gentleman. 

Now  he  next  applies  the  tonup  crop,  and  again 
quotes  other  authorities. 

£  8.  d. 

Mr.  BroweH  estimates  yellow  turnips  at      0  5  0 

Mr.  Stephenson    0  5  8 

Mr.  Howden O  7  1 

Here,  afum,  the  special  pleader  begins  his  work« 
more  worthy  of  the  bar  than  the  pidpit;  and> 
taking  the  kightst  value,  makes  oat  a  margka  of 
£1  7s.  ad.  per  acfe^  ai  a  crop  of  20  tosH.  But  if 
we  add  the  ehargeft  paorticulariaed  above^  vn  lAnXk 
IumI  tha*  even  with  doing  this  th»  green  crop  will 
be  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of 
crop,  and  the  nncevtaivty  of  always  producing— 
nay,  the  certainty  of  not  always  produeing«*20  tone 
per  acre. 

£    9.  d. 
He  thus  cakttlates  20  tons  at  7t«p^ 

ton 7    0    0 

Expenses  as  given  by  us     •  • .  •  •       6  l6    4 


Leaving  a^rofit  of,  per  acre, 0    3    8 

But  if  we  take  the  lowest  ealctrlaetion  of  taIbc,  or 
58  per  ton :  it  will  stand  thns  :— 


Loss  by  the  crop  per  acre  . « . « £1  16   4 

We  need  not  pursue  the  balance  sheet  he  gives  on 
bases,  so  unsatisfactory.  But  we  apprehend  it 
win  stand  thus :  — 

Dr. 

£   8.  d. 

Cnhrvation  for  wheat  (see  ante)   6  16   4 

Seed  wheat  108.,  kfls  3e 0    7   0 

Cost  ofsiredecidtivatioB  «« ...  ......     6  16   4 


£13  19   8 


Cr. 


£   $.  i- 

Wheat  32  bushels  at  5» »    0  0 

Swedes  20  tons  at  58 500 

£13  0  0 
This,  withoot  any  insttnuice  or  nik,  leaves  a  kMtcf 
198«  8d.  per  acre  oo  the  entire  lent^  aad  «off,«i 
Mr.  Huxtabk  t  own  asawaptioB. 

Of  allthe  wrikcnwkohave  written  e«  the  pfe^ 
•cut  ahnrmiiig  state  of  tkngsywied*  BolbM^ow 
who,  en  all  paintsy  hat  8e>  thorenghly  ftdled  as  Mr. 
Hiiztabk.  His  prtmiaee  aore  wieo— d,  everstato^i 
and  baseless:  his  calculations  are  full  of  errors, 
mistakes,  and  omissions ;  and  need  it  be  aaid  bis 
conclusions  are  as  unsound,  as  deceptive,  aa  fidia* 
cious,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Hehaespo'ded  his  fair  fame,  he  has  damaged 
himself  aa  an  agricultural  teacher,  he  has  destroyed 
all  confidence  of  practical  men  in  bis  gossamer-spun 
theories,  and  his  pamphlet  will  be  hurled  away  with 
the  disdain  of  those  who  are  mocked  in  their  afflic- 
tion and  insulted  in  their  disCresa.  We  hope  in 
win  in  future  attend  more  to  his  bible,  and  less  to 
bucolics,  will  break  up  the  spiritual  fellow,  will 
sow  the  good  seed^  wfll  feed  the  ioek — in  sliort,  will 
confine  his  duties  to  the  cam  of  a  spiritual  hus- 
bandman ;  and  painful  will  it  be  if  he  is  not  more 
successful  in  that  department,  than  in  the  one  be 
likes  to  speak  on. 

We  remenber  a  late  arehbishop  ontfe  directed 
one  of  his  clergy  to  confine  hk  attention  to  his 
flock,  or  his  cattle,  which  was  most  congenial  to  his 
feelings.  We  advise  Mr.  Huxtable  to  attend  to  his 
people  rethor  than  hie  pigs,  and  hope  he  will  find 
the  fonaer,  eventually  at  Isaat,  mereproftaMe  tiua 
the  ktter.— M. 
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LABOUR    AND   THE    POOR.-THE    RURAL    DISTRICT. 

DEVON,   SOMERSET,   CORNWALL,    AND   DORSET. 

PIITSICAl  CONDIVIOS  OP  THK  LABOURM  »  DBTON  ANB  SOMBB8BT. 

(From,  the  Morning  CkromeU,J 


Letter   V.* 
Before  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
the   agricultural  districts,   it  is  advisable  that  I 
should  extend  ov«r  a  large  surface  my  observations 
as  to  their  physical   and  intellectual  state.    The 
group  of  counties  of  which  I  now  propose  to  treat, 
in  reference  to  these  branches  of  the  general  in- 
quiry, comprises  Devon,  Somerset,  Cornwall,  and 
Dorset.    As  regards  the  house  accommodation,  and 
the  wages  and  diet,  of  the  labourer,  I  shall  deal  with 
thena  separately ;  after  which  I  shall  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  state  of  education  in  all ;  and  then  it 
will  be  time  to  deal  with  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
subject— in  doing  which,  I  shall  comprehend  with 
this  the  other  group  of  counties  already  partly  dis- 
posed of.    In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  present 
communication  will  be  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset. 

These  counties  have  an  aggregate  area  of 
2,707,200  acres.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select 
another  district  in  England  presenting  a  greater 
variety  of  surface,  both  as  regards  its  general  aspect 
and  its  capabiUties  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
Portions  of  it  are  as  wild  and  impracticable  as  is  the 
Black  Mount— once  a  royal  forest— which  extends 
in  such  waste  and  monotonous  snccsaaion  Irom 
Glenorchy  to  Glencoe.  The  sterility  of  these  ptsts 
is  mast  conspicuous  in  the  districts  comprehended 
under  the  names  Dartmoor  and  Exmoer.  The 
cy«f  vnlne  of  these  distriele  ii  in  the  pestwe  which 
tl»y  aftwd  to  sheep;,  and  in  the  tnaMTwe  centained 
in  some  of  the  ffptrrs  and  ridgee  whidi  shoot  off 
from  them  in  the  direction  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn.  For  the  most  part,  too^  they  are  inter- 
sected by  Talleysy  which  are  etthivated  genesaUy  by 
sastttt  lamers,  tome  te  a  gfcater,  and  sens  to  a  less 
extest,  accerdiBg  to  their  circnmsteBeea  and  capo* 
bffities.  In  other  Erections,  we  fed  marshy 
tracU,  composed  of  the  debris  washed  down  into 
the  seak,  during  the  lapse  of  agss,  from  the  higher 
f^nsmad^  oC  the  intehor.  These  maftfaee  are  mofe 
commonly  met  with  along  the  northern  than  along 


•  letter  No.  IT.  appeared  in  the  January  number, 
page  33, 


the  southern  coast  of  the  counties,  and  are  more 
prevalent  on  some  portions  of  the  coast  of  Somerset 
than  anywhere  dse.    ITiey  constifufe,  however,  but 
a  smaH  portion  of  the  whole  area,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  which  exposes  to  the  sun  a  charnring  suc- 
cession of  gentle  but  rich  alluTia]  undulations.    In 
Somerset  the  richer  tracts  are  chetfly  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  gracing,  that  county  havmg  been 
famows  for  its  dairy  farming  ever  since  the  time 
when  tillage  was  so  largely  seperseded  in  England 
by  pasturage.    Somerset  hae,  fndeed,  Vmg  ceased 
to  raise  sufltcient  gram  for  its  own  consfrnptfon. 
Dairy  farming  is  ahw  very  pttvakui  m  I>evon,  par- 
tfcnlariy  in  that  part  of  it  wMch  abuts  crpon  the 
sotrthem  boundary  of  Somerset,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Totnes.     But  a  large  proportion  of  the 
land  of  Deron  h  arable,  tillage  being  the  rale,  and 
pasture  the  exception,  especially  along  the  Rne  ex- 
tentfing  from  Torquay  to  Honiton  and  Axnrinster. 
The  combrned  popuhrtion  of  the  two  counties 
waj,  hi  194  J,  gOS,000  souls.    This  gare  one  per- 
son to  every  2  4- 5th  acres — the  average  through- 
out all  England  being,  as  frequently  observed,  one 
to  erery  2  l-7th  acres.    The  great  pressnre  of  po- 
pulation upon  surface  in  this  district,  as  compared 
\vith  that  in  the  drstrict  formerly  considerBd,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  nuraerons  and 
large  towns  in  the  counties  now  under  coondera^ 
tion.    The  number  of  people  employed  in  them  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  in  1841,  was 
120,000;   the  number   employed  in   agrknltnn^ 
9^,009.    Of  those  employed  hi  agriculture  75,392 
were  agricultural  labourers.     Of  this  number  no 
less  than  58,596  were  adult  males,  upwards  of  20 
years  of  age.    Thh,  making  the  same  calculation 
as  in  the  former  case,  would  give  226,936  as  the 
whole  number  in  the  two  counties  dependent  upon 
agricultural  labour  for  support ;  in  other  words, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  is  thus 
dependent.    In  the  four  counties  already  treated 
of,  the  proportion  was  much  greater,  the  disparity 
being  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  various 
kinds  afforded  to  immense  numbers  of  people  by 
the  seaport  and  manufacturing  tovms  (the  latter  on 
rather  a  small  scale)  with  which  the  two  countiea 
abound.    In  ad£tion  to  this,  the  greater  proportion 
of  theur  surface  which  is  under  pasture  leads  to  the 
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employment  of  a  smaller  number  of  people  upon 
the  land  than  would  be  thus  empIoy€»i  were  more 
of  their  acres  devoted  to  the  plough. 

Devon  and  Somerset  have  long  been  classed  in 
the  unenviable  category  of  counties  presenting  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  his  most  deplorable  circum- 
stances. With  Dorset  and  Wilts  they  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  exhibiting  the  unfavourable — 
whilst  Lincolnshire  exhibits  the  favourable — ex- 
treme in  the  labourer's  condition.  Well  aware  of 
this,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  conquering  a  preposses- 
sion which  may  have  been  received  on  insufficient 
grounds,  I  divested  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
preconceived  notions,  determined  to  judge,  so  far 
as  I  could,  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  personal  ob- 
servation. With  this  view  I  have  been  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  counties,  and  I  have  found 
the  state  of  the  labouring  class  to  be  such,  in 
every  respect,  as  to  justify  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion. 

In  traversing  both  counties,  more  especially 
Devonshire,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
utter  absence  of  new  cottages.  Along  the  highways 
and  byways  thdr  absence  is  observable ;  and  not 
only  this— but  in  many  places  there  are  abundant 
evidences  that  cottages,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
tenanted,  are  now,  if  not  altogether  untenantable, 
going  rapidly  into  decay.  Many  are  so  rickety  and 
ruined,  that  to  inhabit  them  any  longer  is  impossi- 
ble; whilst,  as  regards  others,  the  process  of  de- 
molition or  decomposition  has  only  commenced — 
confining  the  wretched  tenants,  who  had  formerly 
two  rooms,  to  the  only  apartment  which  remains, 
and  which  they  can  with  difficulty  keep  together. 
In  search  of  these,  one  has  not  to  go  into  remote 
and  sequestered  parts,  where  things  are  done  which 
would  not  be  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
highways.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  cottages  in 
this  state  along  the  line  from  Exeter  to  Honiton,  and 
in  the  district  traversed  by  the  high  road  to  London. 
One  in  particular  struck  my  attention,  from  its  dila- 
pidated appearance,  and  the  discomforts  to  which 
it  obviously  subjected  its  inmates.  The  upper  part 
of  one  of  the  end  walls  was  entirely  away,  exposing 
the  crazy  anatomy  of  the  roof,  and  laying  the  whole 
of  what  used  to  form  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
family  bare  to  every  tempest  that  swept  around 
their  miserable  house.  I  entered  this  fragment  of  a 
cottage,  and  found  the  family  to  consist  of  seven. 
The  dilapidated  wall  had,  for  some  years,  shown 
signs  of  weakness ;  but  no  effort  was  make  to  repair 
it.  At  length  it  became  so  shaken  that  the  only 
resource  left  appeared  to  be  to  pull  down  its  upper 
part,  and  leave  the  lower  and  sounder  portion 
standing.  This  was  done,  but  nothing — not  even  a 
boarding— was  put  to  supply  its  place,  so  that 
the  family  were  driven  to   occupy    the  lower 


*  The  following  is  the  reply  of  Sir  Edward  Elton 
to  the  statement  in  this  letter,  in  reference  to  that 
genUeman : — 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB   MORNING   CHRONICLB. 

Sir,— In  your  Journal  of  Saturday  last,  your  cor- 
respondent, upon  the  subject  of  **  Labour  and  the 
Poor"  in  the  rural  districts,  asserts  that  I  annually 
remove,  upon  my  estate  in  Devonshire,  six  cottages, 
thus  decreasing  the  population  to  the  number  of 
42  persons  in  each  year,  and  having  for  my  object 
the  diminution  of  the  parochial  burdens.  I  have 
found  it  necessary,  during  a  period  of  many  years, 
to  take  down  four  cottages  immediately  aqoining 
my  family  residence,  but  I  have  invariably  amfordra 
the  occupiers  more  suitable  dwellinffs.  n  ith  this 
exception,  upon  my  property,  extending  over  some 
thousands  of  acres,  I  have  never  removed  a  single 
cottage.  Your  sense  of  j  ustice  will  doubtless  induce 
I  vou  to  correct  an  error  you  have  unintentionally 
been  led  into. 

I         I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
j  £dw.  Marwood  Elton* 

Brooks*$,  St.  James's,  Nov,  5. 


apartment  only,  unless  they  could  contrite  to 
sleep  in  a  room  exposed  on  one  whole  side  to  the 
elements.    The  lower  room,  which  was  aboal  16 
feet  square,  with  a    mouldering  brick  floor, 
served  as  kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  bed-room 
for   seven    people.    The  ceiling,   which  was 
rickety,  bulged  downwards,  as  If  oppressed  with 
its  own    weight— whilst   through   the   gaping 
beams,  with  which  it  was  replete,  trickled  the 
rain,   whenever  it  was  driven  by  Ihe  wind  into 
tlie  dismantled  room  above.    The  approaching 
winter  will  be  the  second  spent  hy  them  in  this 
wretched  ruin.    Back  from  the  highways,  and 
in  the  more  secluded  parishes,  much  of  this  state 
of  things  may  be  observed.    Not  only  are  no  new 
cottages  being  erected  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
an  increasing  population,  but  old  ones,  instead 
of  being  kept  in  repair,  are  suffered  to  crumble 
to  pieces— if,  indeed,  decay  is  not  aided  by  more       , 
active  means.    In  a  parish  between  Honiton  and 
the  coast,  a  great  part  af  which  is  owned  by  Sir        | 
Edward  Elton,  this  process  of  cottage  clearing 
seems  to  be  a  marked  feature  in  proprietary  po-       | 
licy.    On  Sir  Edward  Elton's  property  I  am  told        ^ 
that  the  average  rate  of  decay  or  demolition  is 
about  six  cottages  per  annum.*    As  each  cottage       | 
would  contain  a  family  of  seven  on  the  average, 
the  proprietor  thus  clears  his  estate  of  about  42       | 
poor  persons  each  year,  unless   they  can  find 
room  in  their  neighbours'  hovels,  which  can,  in 
most  cases,  be  but  ill  spared.    By  this  means 
this  estate,  and  others  similarly  dealt  nith,  will, 
by-and-hy,  become  eased  of  one  incumbrance  at 
least  which  presses  upon  them — a  large  and 
unemployed  population.    But  it  may  be  said 
that  this  process  of  clearing  has  a  tendency  to 
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raise  wages,  if  its  resoU  should  be  to  lessen  the 
permanent  -charges  iipoo  the    property.    Into 
Ibis  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to  inqaire 
more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  comm      cation. 
Whilst,  in  many  parts  of  Devon  an   Somerset, 
the  process  of  the  demolition  of  cottages  has 
been  going  on  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
building  new  ones,  the  population  of  the  two 
coQDtles  has  been  fast  increasing,    '*  We  don't 
find  room  for  them,"  said  a  fanner,  with  whom 
I  conversed  o»   this  subject,  '*and  they  are 
drafted  off  to  other  places."    But  they  are  not 
thcs  drafted  off  in  all  cases ;  and  the  real  effect 
of  tbe  demolition  of  cottages  is  to  reduce,  if 
possible,  to  a  still  lower  point  of  wretchedness, 
(be  physical  condition  of  the  labourer.    The 
clergyman    of  one  of  the  parishes  of  Deron 
pointed  out  to  me  an  addition  which  had  recently 
been  made  to  the  parish  church.     As  it  stood, 
the  church  was  but  a  small  one  ;  but  the  addition 
made  to  it  was  larger  than  tbe  original  edifice. 
''Why    was    the   addition    made?''    I  asked. 
'*  Because  the    population    of  the  parish  has 
increased,"   was  the  reply.    This  answer  was 
obvious,  and  1  had  anticipated  it,  but  I  wished 
to  obtain  it  in  order  to  base  upon  it  another  ques- 
tion.   '"  How  conies  it,"  I  inquired,   ''  that,  if 
tbe  population  has  increased  so  as  to  require  so 
large  an  addition  to  be  made  to  tbe  church, 
there  is  not  a  single  new  cottage  to  be  found  in 
your  parish  V    '<  That  is  difficult  to  say,"  he  an- 
swered.    *<  It  does  not  appear  to  me,"  I  added, 
"that  there  is  a  cottage  in  your  whole  parish 
which  has  been  built  within  the  last  fifty  years." 
**  They  all  seem  to  be  of  that  age  at  least,"  he 
replied  **  and  many  much  older."    '*  And  when 
was  the  addition   made  to  the  church .'"  I  in- 
qaircd.    "  Within  the  last  twenty  years,"  said 
be.    This  simple  story  speaks  for  itself.    The 
population  of  the  parish  in  question  has  largely 
increased,  but  the  house  accommodation  has  not 
increased  in  the  slightest  degree  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  growing  population.    It  is  evi- 
dent  tliat  the  new  comers  were  not  drafted  off 
elsewhere  as  fast  as  they  came,  otherwise  the 
clinrch  might  have  remained  of  its  original  di- 
mensions.    The  truth  of  course  is,  that  most  of 
them  stayed  in  the  parish — every  cottage  in  it  be- 
coming more  and  more  crowded  with  inmates 
every  year.    The  consequences  cf  this,  both  in  a 
moral  and  physical  point  of  view,  are  shocking 
to  contemplate.     And  this  is  the  process  which 
is  going  on  in  more  parishes  than  one  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.    Whilst  po- 
pulation is  increasing  within  them,  not  only  is 
house  accommodation  net  increasing,  but  it  is 
actually  diminishing. 


The  points  in  Devon  at  whicb  I  more  particu- 
larly inspected  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  were— in 
the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  along 
the  line  between  that  city  and  Ezmonth,  in  the 
direction  of  Totnes,  and  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  union  of  Kingsbridge;  in  the  ricinity  of 
Axminster,  between  that  town  and  Honiton,  and 
between  Honiton  and  Sidmonth ;  and  in  tbe  north, 
around  Barnstaple,  and  along  the  more  northerly 
part  of  the  vale  of  Torridge.  In  Somerset  I  ex- 
amined them  witb  some  care  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Minebead  and  Dunster  in  the  north-west,  near 
Bridgewater  in  tbe  centre,  and  about  Wells,  Chew- 
ton,  Mendip,  Sec,  in  the  nortb-eastem  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  I  found 
the  condition  of  the  cottages  to  be  deplorably  bad. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  I  encountered  some, 
and  even  many  exceptions.  At  many  points  there 
were  cottages  to  be  found  well  situated  and  com- 
modious, but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
character  of  the  peasant's  dwellings.  My  present 
object  being  to  state  the  points  at  which  accommo- 
dation is  deficient,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  those  instances  in  which  I  found  it 
good,  even  were  they  more  numerous  than  they 
are;  and  if,  in  what  follows,  I  pass  them  with- 
out notice,  it  is  because  of  then:  being  merely  ex- 
ceptional. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  estimate  the  wretched- 
ness to  which  the  inmates  of  the  hovels  which 
meet  the  eye  at  all  points  are  exposed  without 
a  close  personal  inspection  of  them.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  the  idea  of  a  country 
village,  or  with  a  cottage  situated  in  a  winding  vale, 
or  hanging  upon  the  side  of  a  rich  and  fertile  slope, 
nothing  but  health,  contentment,  and  happinesss. 
A  rural  dwelling  of  this  class,  with  its  heavy  thatch 
and  embowering  trees,  makes  such  a  nice  pencil 
sketch,  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  think  it  as 
neat  and  comfortable  as  it  appears.  But  to  know 
it  aright  it  must  be  turned  inude  out,  and  its  reali- 
ties exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  observer.  Could 
the  internal  be  always  given  with  the  external  view 
it  would  moderate  our  enthusiasm  for  the  little 
sketches  which  work  so  early  and  so  powerfully  upon 
our  fancies,  and  which  are  suggestive  of  nothing 
but  contentment  and  happiness.  How  often  does 
the  cot  which  looks  so  attractive  and  romantic  on 
paper  conceal  an  amount  of  wretchedness,  filth, 
squalor,  disease,  privation,  tad  frequently  of  im- 
morality, which,  when  exposed  in  their  reality,  are 
perfectly  appalHng  1  And  as  to  health— nowhere, 
perhaps,  is  the  pure  air  of  heaven  more  tainted 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rustic  dwellings. 
You  wR  encounter  odours  in  a  country  village 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  Westmin'- ' 
or  St^  Giles'.   Indeed,  the  most  sickening  and  - 
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mre  that  I  erer  ctsM  in  cootaei  wHk  had  aeatled 
tkeoMdvei  on  die  aummit  of  Beacon4iiiU,  in  the 
oaighbourliood  of  Bath.  It  k  high  time  that  pea- 
1^  divested  themselyes  of  tbefalae  unpreseioos  too 
gpenerally  eoteitaiiMd  of  the  character  of  our  rural 
cottages.  They  are  ehiafly  dranm  from  descriptions 
which  at  one  tioie  may  have  suited  the  reahty,  when 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
much  better  than  E  it  now.  Few  that  it  was  much 
better  tiian  at  present  is  erident  from  the  inforva- 
tioa  derived  from  a  variety  of  valuable  sources. 
To  go  a  coostderahie  way  back,  we  find  Fortescue 
alluding  to  their  eoodttion  in  his  day  as  one  of 
great  comfort  and  happiness,  inasmuch  as  they 
lived  chiefly  on  butcher's  meat,  of  which  they  had 
|)]eQty,  and  had  id)undanoe  of  good  ale  with  which 
to  accompany  it  at  their  meals.  In  regard  to  their 
diet  at  keet,  dieir  condition  now  seems  ^  very 
Inverse  of  what  it  wns  then ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
that  they  oonld  hare  frdkn  back  so  nuiich  in  this 
important  element  of  their  physical  condition  with- 
out having  all  the  others  deteriorated  in  propor- 
tion, k  is  £nr  to  infer  that  dieir  house  accomoaoda- 
taon  was  better  formeiiy  than  now.  It  was  better 
in  this,  if  in  no  odier  respect:  that  fewer  people 
ware  to  be  fotmd  under  oae  and  the  aatne  roof-- 
a  stale  of  things  mnch  more  favourable  to  health, 
cleanliness,  and  good  morals,  than  that  which 
now  pcerails.  We  must,  therefore,  jndge  of  the 
hihotirer^s  condition,  not  front  past  descriptiona  of 
it,  but  from  the  sad  realities  of  the  preaent  hoar« 

Between  Exeter  and  Eannonth  I  found  several 
cottages  of  a  very  low  order,  ahhoagh  not  exactly 
of  the  worst  description.  East  of  Eflcmouth,  and 
in  the  direction  of  Bidmoiith,  they  were,  in  many 
instanoee,  of  an  inferior  deacriptioa  to  those  in  the 
loeaHty  just  named,  being,  to  many  cases,  so  over- 
crowded as  to  render  alaaost  tmpoaaibie  the  preanr- 
vaUon  of  healdi.  In  many  tnetanees  I  was  deceived 
by  ^e  exterior  of  dieb  hovels  $  for  here,  as  else- 
where, they  have  recently  been  cleansed  and  white* 
washed  in  anticipation  of  a  viut  of  ^  cholera. 
They  therelore  look  at  preaent,  when  only  esamined 
from  the  outside,  mndi  more  attraotive  than  they 
did  two  or  three  months  ago  $  requiring  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  interior  to  dispel  ^  illusion  whiefa 
many  of  them,  with  their  sparkling  white  waUa,  no 
matter  how  low  and  ricketty  they  may  seem,  are 
calculated  to  produce.  The  cleaning  which  they  so 
extensively  underwent  was  mat  ooniksed  to  the  out- 
side, but  in  die  great  majority  of  cases  it  wanid 
already  be  difficult  to  tell  ^at  the  inaide  had  been 
touched  at  all.  I  was  scaroeiy  prepared  for  the 
extent  to  which  dung  heaps  were  to  be  fosmd  ckiae 
to  the  dwellings.  When  the  drainage  is  bad,  which 
is  too  often  the  case,  and  when  tliere  are  a  pig- 
stye  and  a  dnng-heaip  attached  to  a  oottage,  the 


I  character  of  the  alinospbere  iahaM  by  the  iniaatst 
may  be  easily  ooneeived.     The  pnctice  of  keepiog 
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eouDtiei,  much  mora  pnvilmt 
than  in  others.     It  is  a  boon,  in  one  sen8«,  to  the 
labourer  where  he  can  keep  <me  i  but,  in  aaodier, 
it  ifi  a  nuisance  of  the  first  order.     When  be  las 
a  patch  of  ipround  attached  to  his  bouse  it  is  alneit 
invariably  so  small  that  the  pig*atye,  if  not  directly 
under  hia  window,  is  not  removed  to  the  <&tsB0e 
of  thirty  foet  from  it.     The  system  of  giving  fold 
allotinents^  too,  has  to  some  extent  affected  in- 
juriou^y  the  sanitary  state  of  eome  of  the  vilbgsB. 
These  ailotmente  are  not  univereaUy  granted ;  but 
where  d»ey  are  so,  the  land  is  generally  well  manured, 
the  garbage  used  for  t^s  pui^se  having  been  col- 
lected for  months  at  the  very  doors  of  the  aUettsei. 
I  have  been  told  of  eevenl  instances  in  whieh  a 
decided  change  for  the  wetse  has  thus  been  wrought 
in  the  sanitary  state  of  village  communities.     Pre- 
viously to  their  procuring  aUotmente  tliey  had  hut 
littfe  or  no  inducement  to  collect  manure :  bet 
$mcQ  they  ^vn  been  granted  to  them  it  it  one 
of  the  conauions  on  which  they  hold  tbea  thit 
they  shall  be  weH  manured.    Besides  being  eom- 
pelkd  to  manure  them  well,  they  are  thcnosalvw 
anxious  ^  do  ui,  inaamych  ae  they  pay  tolertUy 
high  rents  for  them*  and  are  therefore  anxious  to 
get  ae  good  a  return  as  possible.     It  thus  faappeM 
that  either  from  the  want  of  accommodaUoa  or 
from  the  absence  of  inclination  to  keep  tlie  w^ 
bourhood  of  their  dni^ingB  dean  and  healthy,  they 
collect  the  filthy  h^ps  at  the  ends  of  their  housef, 
and  sometimes  cfose  to  their  very  doors— so  dote, 
indeed,  that  you  occasionally  step  upon  them  in 
entering  the  cottagea.    This  ie  certainly  no  aigo- 
ment  against  the  system  of  allotments,  which  is  an 
admiraUeone  in  many  points  of  view  i  but  it  shove 
how  much  has  to  be  done  to  improve  the  conditkn 
of  the  ckse  in  queetion.    It  is  not  enough  that  a 
movement  is  nmde  in  their  behalf;  In  this  or  thtt 
particttlar  direction.    Their  condition  is  so  wretched 
and  low  that  unless  eevaral  movemento  are  mads  in 
diflfennt  directions  fur  ite  improvement,  the  vciy 
meaaures  which  ave  designed  to  asaeliorate  it  aie  tC" 
companied  with  evik  almost  as  great  as  those  whk^ 
they  mitigate. 

In  eoaae  of  the  email  valleys  in  the  undulatiag 
<iistriot  around  Totnes  I  found  sefwal  apecimsnsef 
the  worst  description  of  cottagea.  Indeed  it  was  a 
matter  of  aorprise  to  roe  that  some  of  tbem  wew 
inhabited  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  miserable  ac- 
commodation with  which  a  labouring  fomily  will 
put  up.  The  aame  may  be  eaid  of  the  district, 
both  in  Dorset  and  Dei^n,  lying  around  Axminster. 
Here  the  population  is  very  dense,  both  on  account 
of  the  clearing  system  having  been  carried  to  only 
a  trifling  extent,  since  few  of  the  poriehes 
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Ml  doM  phMms>  tnd  ef  tht  ^emuid  for  labour 
v^di  at  OM  time  odsted  in  AxoikMler,  mhtm  k 
W  Moe  prdMMioM  to  bmtg  «  pltoe  «C  mmhu^ 
kdmimg  iraportanoe.  Rut  k  is  no  longer  so.  Who 
heart  of  Anaiiiator  carpets  now  ?  The  pop«latMR 
vJhcIi  iMmerIf  cottapsod  opon  tlie  town  Inm  raceatly 
bin  thniWD  back  agM  upon  tbe  adjotning  paHelws, 
ia  sadi  awn4arb  as  to  kave  a  scnaible  efeot  both 
apea  wsgaa  and  rates,  and  to  raise  the  ralue  of 
osttaiges,  wbflst  tiMj  hm/e  trenched  upon  their 
sfminndrton.  I  haive  haen  told  of  more  than 
sae  iaslance  m  which  this  has  taken  place.  As 
aevoettages  «rere  Mt  at  first  bailt  to  caset  the  ia- 
oisiiDg  deoumd  for  tfasm  hj  those  retnmmg  to 
their  parishea  in  search  ci  coipiofment,  tBa»3r  per- 
sMi  were  oblf||ed  to  bdge  with  these  occupying 
neh  dweUiogs  as  existed.  For  this  aocooQAMda- 
tioB  Ihey  of  covrse  paid  so  OMMh  per  iveek ;  the 
KMdtof  which  was,  that  the  price  of  iMKIagss  was 
laised  m  some  oases  ta  the  tenanU.  If  a  small 
haukf  tornid  •cooanoodate  two  or  three  hidgers, 
which  thejr  fre^ently  did,  a  considerable  tiddition 
««s  BMde  to  their  weak^  receipts;  and  as  Ms 
sdfhtisn  eame  frooi  the  cotSage,  the  landk>rd  com- 
pttted  them  to  siwre  its  aohanced  vakie  with  him. 
In  some  cases  in  which  this  was  mentioned  to  me, 
(he  tenants  looked  upon  this  increase  of  rent  as  the 
aoik  of  stewards  or  agents  alone ;  in  others  they 
were  opimoai  tint  the  proprietors  not  only  sanc- 
tioned, h«t  enjoitd  it,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
drtring  Aa  poor  people  away,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  cottages.  I  inquired  of  sercral  of  them  if  they 
felt  rery  gaaaraHy  the  inoonrenienoe  of  over- 
crowihng,  ami  if  it  had  recently  increased.  They 
nphed  that  it  was  ths  greatest  inconvenience 
suffered  by  them,  and  Uiat  of  lata  its  increase  had 
been  very  great,  both  frou  the  natorai  growth 
of  popnlatimi  and  from  the  hffge  adlitian  which 
had  been  made  to  their  numbers  within  the  last  few 
T^an,  from  the  decay  ci  BMnufacturea  in  Awhi- 
«ter.  In  one  hovel  with  two  roems  I  found  no 
fcwsr  than  deren  people.  The  steeping  apaitmsfit 
eras  npstaira  as  usual,  dkwtly  under  the  thatch. 
UttM  were  three  bada»  two  of  whkh  w«re  on  the 
floor.  In  that  having  a  bedstead  slept  the  foxier 
sad  mother^  and  two  children  -^a  not  nncommon 
anaageowni^the  recnaining  asven  occupying  the 
beds  on  ikm  Hoar,  Tim  ekleat  of  the  funily  was  a 
^  16  yeara  of  a^s,  the  neat  a  girl  about  16,  and 
the  third  a  bof  of  U.  They  aometimes  had  a  large 
tattered  shawl  hanging  between  the  bed  occupied  by 
the  parents  and  thoae  on  dM  ioor,  bnt  in  winter 
they  generally  had  it  down  to  serve  aa  an  additional 
covering  for  the  children.  The  fomily  was  scarcely 
sver  £roe  fromliiaease,  the  ]»unger  children  being 
pale  and  emaciated,  and  diarrhoea  being  a  very 
common  aiiroent  with  iham  all.    Their  diet  was 


acasty,  and  the  aitua^on  of  the  cottage  bad.  There 
was  no  drainage,  and  in  wet  weather  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  manure  from  a  neighbouring  dung  heap 
would  trickle  in  at  the  cottage  door,  llieywere 
dirty  in  their  habHs ;  but  to  have  kept  their  house 
typing  like  clean  would  have  required  so  constant 
and  energetic  a  warfere  with  filth  that  they  shrunk 
from  engaging  in  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  elder  members  of  the 
fomily,  including  the  parents,  was  occupied  ill  the 
fields ;  and  when  they  came  home  at  night  from 
their  toil  they  were  too  fatigued  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  keeinng  their  house  in  decent 
order.  It  will  v«ry  often  be  found  that  the  filthy 
state  in  which  cottages  are  kept  arises  more  from 
the  habits  of  the  inmates  than  from  the  character 
or  situation  of  their  domicile ;  but  habits,  if  not 
exactly  formed,  are  greatly  influenced  by  circum- 
stances, llie  circumstances  of  the  agricultural 
labonrer  are  «uch  as  frequently  to  call  away  from 
his  home  lo  work  in  the  fields  those  whose  proper 
duty  it  is  to  stay  at  home  and  keep  the  house  neat 
and  cleanly.  But  this  necessity  of  his  lot  shouW 
only  stimulate  landlords  to  do  all  in  thetr  power  to 
surround  him  with  faciMties  for,  and  incentives  to 
deanlinees.  This  some  landlords  are  doing  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  in  a  judicious  manner.  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has'ordered  no  less  than  £16,000  to  be  e:<t)ended 
in  Uie  erection  of  new  cottages  on  his  proi)erty  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tavistock,  and  in  the  mining  district 
within  the  Cornish  border.  The  plan  on  which  these 
cottages  will  be  huilt  will  be  very  commodious,  and 
in  ^is  respect  many  believe  that  his  Grace  is  going 
somewhat  too  fiur.  Unless  the  labourers  inhabiting 
them  be  placed  in  a  position  to  live  comfortably 
without  taking  in  lodgers,  they  are  certain  to  do 
this ;  and  to  accommodate  them  they  will,  in  a  cot- 
tage ha^ng  ^ree  bed-rooms,  crowd  the  family  into 
one  room,  so  as  to  leave  the  others  vacant  for  such 
a  purpose.  !  have  known  numerous  instances  df 
thisthroughottt  the  counties  which  I  have  traversed ; 
fomdies  of  ^ght  or  nine,  and  sometimes  more, 
being  packed  dose  together  in  one  room  in  a 
cottage  with  two  bed-rooms,  the  other  room  being 
occupied  by  lodgers.  I  have  also,  as  already  men- 
tioned, found  a  lodger  occupying  the  same  apart- 
ment with  the  family  in  cottages  having  but  one 
hed^room.  So  long  as  the  necessity  exists  for 
making  their  house  a  source  of  profit  to  them,  so 
long  will  spare  room,  if  they  have  much  of  it  at 
their  disposal,  be  unavailingly  bestowed  on  the 
labourers  and  their  families. 


Lettkr  VI. 
In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  my  last  letter,  I 
now  proceed  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  detailed 
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account  of  wbat  I  witnessed  in  the  house  accom- 
modation of  the  labourers  in  portions  of  the  district 
of  country  now  under  consideration. 

Of  all  the  cottages  which  I  inspected^  it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton  perhaps  that  I  en- 
countered the  most  wretched  specimens.  Between 
that  town  and  the  sea  stretches  a  rugged  and 
sequestered  district^  varying  in  width  from  eight  to 
ten  miles,  which  I  was  advised  to  traverse,  as  it 
might  discover  to  me  phases  in  agricultural  life  not 
very  generally  exhibited  along  the  high  roads. 
Between  Exeter  and  Honiton  the  country  is  divided 
into  long  and  broad  valleys,  hemmed  in  by  ridges 
of  hills  well  cultivated  to  their  very  summits ;  but 
the  district  in  question  has  a  broken  appearance, 
resembling  that  of  a  tumultuous  sea.  The  deep 
valleys  are  narrow  and  irregular — the  uplands, 
which  are  high,  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of 
crooked  ridges,  and  at  others  rising  in  isolated  and 
conical  hills.  The  land  is  light  and  stony,  and  is 
cultivated  far  more  extensively  than  thoroughly. 
The  summits  of  the  hills  and  ridges  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  covered  with  copsewood,  which  sometimes 
stretches  down  their  sides  in  broad  belts  into  the 
valleys  beneath.  The  roads  are  exceedingly  un- 
even, and  in  some  cases  almost  impracticable.  The 
streams  are  no  longer  lazy  and  turgid,  but  rush 
merrily  along  to  the  sound  of  their  own  music  over 
pebbly  channels,  clear  and  pellucid  in  their  waters, 
as  are  the  more  impetuous  torrents  of  the  north. 
They  frequently  intersect  the  roads— when  they 
have  to  be  forded,  bridges  being  but  rare  con- 
veniences in  the  district.  Sometimes,  after  heavy 
rains,  they  render  the  roads  impassable  for  hours. 
You  are  scarcely  a  mile  from  Honiton,  ere  you 
enter  this  lonely  and  sequestered  region.  Your 
road  leads  you  now  to  the  hill  top,  now  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  and  then  to  the  hill  top  again. 
The  rough  and  stony  track  which  you  pursue  is 
generally  flanked  by  high  and  crumbling  banks, 
overspread  with  the  ivy,  the  young  oak,  the  holly, 
the  fern,  and  the  bramble.  In  short,  it  is  difficiQt 
to  believe  yourself  any  longer  in  busy  and  enter- 
prising England — so  sudden  and  so  complete  is  the 
transition  from  one  of  its  main  thoroughfares  to  this 
lonely  and  secluded  district. 

Almost  throughout  its  whole  extent  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  is  one  of  extreme  privation.  In 
parish  after  parish  which  I  traversed,  the  evidences 
of  this  accumulated  upon  me.  But  there  was  one 
spot  in  which  the  complicated  misery  which  I  wit- 
nessed seemed  to  culminate.  It  was  the  village  and 
parish  of  Southleigh. 

The  parish  is  one  of  considerable  area,  but  of  very 
limited  population.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  un- 
derstand where  or  how  the  350  souls  inhabiting  it 
were  housed ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 


village  which  it  conUuns,  but  few  cottages  of  any 
kind  were  to  be  seen  in  the  parish.    To  the  village 
I  directed  my  footsteps  without  delay,  approacMng 
it  from  the  brow  of  one  of  the  high  hills  which 
encircled  it  on  all  sides.    The  deep  glen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  it  lay  was  well  wooded,  and  it  was 
not  until  I  was  close  upon  the  village  that  I  dis- 
covered any  traces  of  its  vicinity.    First  came  the 
grey  square  tower  of  the  parish  church,  which 
peered  over  the  tree  tops— then  the  thin  subtle 
smoke  of  wood  fires  mingling  with  the  foliage— 
and  lastly  the  cottages  themselves,  with  their  mad 
walls  and  heavily  thatched  roofs.    On  descending 
to  the  road  which  leads  through  the  viUage,  I  found 
a  woman  of  about  50  years  of  age,  engaged  with  a 
pitchfork  collecting  some  straw  at  the  comer  of  one 
of  the  houses.    I  remarked  that  the  day  had  been 
fine — an  observation  which  she  seemed  to  think  so 
commonplace  that  she  scarcely  ddgned  to  reply  to 
it.    But  there  was  more  than  this ;  for  both  her 
tone  and  manner  betrayed  that  she  entertained 
towards  me  a  mingled  feeling  of  suspicion  and 
dislike.    I>tood  looking  at  her ;  but  she  turned  her 
back  upon  me,  and  worked  all  the  harder,  as  if  she 
wished  me  to  understand  that  the  brief  interriev 
was  over. 

"  You  seem  to  work  very  hard,"  I  observed,  de-  ^ 
termined,  if  possible,  to  draw  her  out — "  What  are 
you  doing  that  you  are  so  earnest  about?" 
"  Gathering  straw,"  was  her  categoric  reply. 
"  What  are  you  gathering  it  for  ?"  I  asked  her. 
"  For  the  pig,"  said  she. 
"  Do  you  keep  a  pig  ?"  was  my  next  query. 
"  Yes,"  was  all  that  I  got  by  way  of  answer. 
''What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  I  demanded 
— ^*'are  you  going  to  sell  it  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  salt  it?"  said  she. 
I  thought  her  phraseology  rather  expressive,  and 
ventured  upon  a  smile,  at  which  she  did  not  seem 
altogether  pleased.  Resuming  my  queries,  I  asked 
her  when  she  would  kill  the  pig,  but  to  this  I  re- 
ceived no  answer— it  apparently  occurred  to  her 
that  she  had  been  altogether  too  bland  and  commn- 
nicative,  and  so  she  withdrew  once  more  within 
herself. 

"  Whose  tenant  are  you  ?"  I  asked ;  on  which 
she  turned  hurriedly  around,  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  deep  scowl,  accompanied  by  a  flourish  of  the 
pitchfork,  which  reminded  me  what  vulnerable  crea« 
tures  we  are.  I  shrank  back  a  little,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  arm's  reach  of  her. 

"  I  meant  not  to  ofiend  you  by  the  question,"  I 
added.  "  I  merely  ^shed  to  know  if  you  were 
one  of  Mr.  Gordon's  tenants." 

"  I  be,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  hastiness 
of  manner  which  showed  that  I  had  failed  to  pacify 
her.    She  reaumed  her  work;  but,  after  a  short 
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pause,  tamed  round  to  me  and  said,  ''Are  yon  the 
gen'leman  that  caUed  on  me  some  time  ago?" 

"  Not  I,  my  good  woman,"  said  I ;  ''this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  erer  seen  yon." 

"  DidnU  you  call  on  me  for  the  key  ?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  was  never  here  in  my  life  before,"  I  rejoined, 
somewhat  puzzled  at  the  direction  taken  by  her  in- 
quiries. 

"  Didn't  you  come  for  the  key,  when  I  refused  to 
yield  it  up  ?"  she  asked,  still  endeavouring  to  iden- 
tify me  with  a  transaction  of  which  1  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  I  reiterated  my  former  denial, 
which  seemed  at  last  to  satisfy  her ;  for,  leaning  on 
her  pitchfork,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  Uiugh, 
and  a  total  change  of  manner,  "  Good  luck,  I  took 
you  for  the  attorney's  clerk,  who  was  sent  here  by 
the  squire  to  get  the  key." 

This  explained  to  me  at  once  the  unwelcome 
nature  of  my  reception.  It  appeared  that,  some 
time  ago,  a  summary  process  of  ejectment  had  been 
attempted  against  her,  in  which  the  clerk  of  a 
neighbouring  attorney  played  a  rather  conspicuous 
part,  and  which  she  stoutly  resisted,  treating  the 
clerk  at  the  same  time,  according  to  her  own  account, 
to  sundry  epithets  not  very  flattering  to  his  vanity. 
From  a  similar  infliction  I  was  only  saved  by  the 
timely  discovery  that  I  was  not  the  identical  indivi< 
dual,  or  another  visiting  her  under  similar  circum- 
stances. "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  she;  "it's  some 
time  since  he  has  been  here,  and  we  so  seldom  see 
strange  people  here  that  I  thought  you  might  be 
he." 

Once  established  in  her  confidence,  I  proceeded 
to  question  her  about  her  domestic  circumstances, 
and  found  her  as  garruldus  and  communicative  as 
she  had  been  taciturn  and  reserved  before.  Having 
scraped  together  an  enormous  fork-full  of  straw, 
she  threw  it  over  her  shoulder,  and  informed  me 
that  if  I  wished  to  learn  any  more  from  her,  I  must 
follow  her  to  the  pig-stye.  I  had  no  objection,  and 
did  so,  ascending  for  a  few  steps  one  of  the  roads 
leading  up  the  hill,  at  the  side  of  which  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  family  pig.  Having  deposited  the 
straw  in  the  stye,  and  spread  it  into  a  comfortable 
litter  for  the  pig,  wluch  she  scratched  for  some  time 
on  the  back^addressing  it,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
language  which  it  seemed  to  understand,  but  which 
I  didn't — she  turned  round,  leant  again  upon  the 
fork,  and  wdted  to  be  interrogated. 

"  Why  was  the  key  demanded  of  you  ?"  I  asked 

"  Because  we  didn't  pay  no  rent,"  said  she.  '*  We 
<lidn't  pay  for  a  twal'month." 
"  And  why  did  you  not  pay  V 
**  Because  the  house  isn't  fit  for  a  pig  to  live  in. 


let  alone  a  Christian,"  she  replied,  with  great  in- 
dignation. 

"Can  I  see  the  house?"  I  inquired. 

"  I'll  show  you  every  bit  of  it,  if  you  just  step 
down,"  she  rejoined;  "  and  if  you  think  it's  a  place 
for  Christian  people  to  pay  rent  for,  you  ought  to  be 
a  squire  yourself." 

"  But  do  you  thmk  all  the  squires  bad  ?"  I  asked 
her. 

"  I  can  tell  you  who  isn't  good,"  she  observed ; 
"  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  like  him." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  pay  no  rent  ?"    I  inquired. 

"  I  have  paid  it  before,  and  must  pay  it  again,  I 
suppose,"  she  answered. 

"  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ?" 

"Twenty  years." 

"  In  the  same  house  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "in  this  piggery  for  twenty 
years." 

We  had  by  ibis  time  gained  the  house,  but  before 
entering  I  thought  it  as  well  to  examine  its  exterior. 
It  was  a  cottage,  containing,  like  too  many  others, 
but  two  rooms ;  the  walls  were  of  mud,  or  rather  of 
what  is  called  "  cob  " — a  kind  of  mixture  of  mud 
and  small  stones.  The  roof  was  of  thatch,  and  had 
been  recently  repaired  in  parts.  Each  room  had 
but  one  window ;  that  in  the  upper  room,  which 
was  in  the  gable  end  of  the  cottage,  being  extremely 
small.  On  three  sides  of  the  house  there  were  great 
cracks  or  fissures  in  the  walls,  all  of  which  added 
to  its  discomforts,  and  one  of  which  positively  en- 
dangered its  stability :  it  was  in  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  near  one  of  the  corners,  and  ran  from  the 
thatch  to  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the  end  wall 
having  fallen  considerably  from  the  perpendicular. 
I  asked  her  if  she  was  not  afraid  that  the  house 
would  come  down  about  her  ears.  She  replied  to 
the  effect  that  her  apprehensions  had  been  blunted, 
as  they  had  been  exdted  by  the  same  cause  for  the 
last  ten  years.    I  then  entered  the  hovel. 

Bad  and  unprepossessing  as  was  its  exterior,  it 
did  not  half  prepare  me  for  what  I  witnessed  in- 
side. The  chimney  stalk  was  at  the  side  of  the 
door,  and  its  side  formed  with  the  wall  a  small  pas- 
sage, about  &re  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
another  door,  suspended  upon  one  hinge,  which 
opened  into  the  lower  apartment.  In  the  recess 
formed  by  the  other  side  of  the  chimney  stalk  and 
the  opposite  wall  was  the  window,  so  small  and  so 
situated  that  it  threw  but  a  shabby  twilight  into 
about  one-half  of  the  room.  The  other  half  was 
equally  lighted  when  the  door  was  open ;  but  when 
it  was  shut  it  was  in  such  a  gloom  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  discern  the  objects  which  it 
contuned.  I  requested  her  to  leave  the  door 
open,  that  I  might  see  to  more  advantage,  but 
chiefly— although  I  did  not  tell  her  so— that   I 
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mtgbt  kftvs  liK  htmUt  ci  Ike  &Mh  «r,  to 
act  the  sour  and  sickeniagr  smells  whiek 
rife  within.  The  ceiling,  wluch  was  bladcened 
vith  0x»oke,  was  w  lowr  that  it  wm  omkj  betmreen 
the  •mall  rafters  that  I  could  stand  areet  with  mj 
faat4ia.  The  doa^fiiace  •was  of  an  aoor 
but  although  the  day  was  cold  and  fanr,  there  waa 
1^  at  the  tioK  a  apark  of  five  upeii  the  hearth 
There  were  a  few  chairs  and  some  tripods,  in  the 
fihape  of  stoale ;  about  a«d  vithin  the  aaapie  fire- 
place was  a  bit  of  log,  sopparted  on  fo«r  rude  legs, 
whiefa  formed  a  kind  of  bench,  on  wkieh  about 
three  could  ait  at  a  time,  shelbered  by  the  chimney- 
stalk,  in  which  they  sat,  from  tbe  drafta  vhioh 
pervaded  the  room  in  ci'ery  diractioa.  At  one 
corner  was  an  empty  barrel,  which  anavef«d  the 
purposes  of  a  table,  and  cloaato  itaac^daalcbest, 
over  vhkh  were  two  or  fchvee  shel^ves  Coll  of  crockery 
of  all  shapes,  colours,  and  devices,  and  in  all  atagea 
of  fracture.  Hard  by  warn  •  ku^  blaek4oeklng 
tub,  in  whieh  there  waa  a  quantity  of  flour  which 
had  recently  been  aifted  irom  the  bran.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  waa  the  moiety  of  an  old  round 
table,  at  which  the  fanuly  partook  of  their  maala. 
What  these  %rere  will  be  afterwards  raantMaed. 
in  the  deep  recess  occupied  by  the  window  eat 
the  eldeat  daughter  <xf  my  'guide,  woridog  bard 
at  the  laoe<<uafaioo«  taking  that  poaition  as  the  one 
which  afforded  Iter  moat  hghttn  the  i»om«  A  good 
deal  of  the  Cabric  known  ns  Honiton  lace  as  maou- 
factured  here.  JSome  tiam  age  it  was  undaratood 
that  the  Qa&en  had  giren  an  order  lor  aome»  and  a 
portion  of  that  prapaT'Od  lor  her  Majsety  was 
wrought  in  tiie  pariah  of  Sonthleigh.  The  jioor 
creatures  (women  eacluairely  being  thus  tmpkifed) 
were  quite  proud  of  thcur  commission  "  They  tell 
we  that  the  Queen  ia  to  hare  it  as  cnrtatna  for  her 
bed«"  was  the  information  which  tbey  frsquently 
conreyed  ie  those  inqiriring  in  vefinmoa  to  the 
subject.  The  ioor  of  the  hovd  was  of  mud*  It 
had  never  known  the  covering  of  quickUme  and 
sand,  which  frequently  forms  the  flooring  of  the 
cottages*  and  which  is  to  he  seen  in  soaw  of  those 
in  the  vilk^s.  Towanda  the  fire-pUeeit  dsacended 
eo  as  to  form  a  tolerably  deep  bole,  in  wHck  water 
not  unfraquently  cottects,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
vented from  deepening  still  further  by  a  aperies  of 
rough  causeway  work  with  whii^  it  is  lined.  With 
this  exception,  you  trod  nothtng*  whilst  in  the 
lower  reom,  but  the  cold  clay  wkich  foroaed  the  un*- 
•even  flooring.  I  hesitated  ere  I  ventured  up 
stairs.  The  family  was  not  laiige,  aa  most  of  the 
children  were  grown  up»  and  were  aflmit  on  the 
world  for  theamelvea.  fint  there  fpsre  atill  Are  at 
home — the  Dither  and  mother,  n  young  man  of  Si 
years  of  age,  a  giri  of  about  18,  and  another  gkl  of 
about  13.  The  five  alqitin  tiie  room  aboira.  In  ^iLb 


it  waPB  au»e  the  eknaiibcr  ita^  thsn  its  for* 
niture  tkat  wua  at  fonlt.  it  waa  wretchedly  hghted, 
and  the  room  seemed,  in  places,  to  he  falling  in.  To 
ventilation  it  waa  an  utter  stranger.  Thecrasf 
floor  sliook  and  cneaked  under  meas  I  paced  it  The 
bedroom  was  approached  by  a  few  broken  atepi, 
whidi  roae  to  it  ont  of  a  dark  rscem  opposite  the 
door,  and  in  which  were  stowed  away  a  fow  poU 
and  pans,  some  small  bundles  of  faggots,  pieov 
of  brodbsn  furniture  and  a  fow  impkmeats  of  la- 
bour* 

"What  do  yon  think  of  it  new?"  asked  my 
guide,  after  I  had  emerged  into  the  Ught  and  fresh 
air;  "isitfitforap^tolivein?"  Withitecracked 
walls,  its  cls^  floor,  its  imperfoct  light,  sad  uo- 
wholesome  atmosphere,  I  certaialy  could  notsajr 
that  it  was  flt  to  be  the  abode  of  a  human  beiog. 
"  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?"  I  asked.  "  A  shilling  a 
week,"  she  replied — a  rent  for  which,  in  many 
places,  the  labourer  has  a  very  comfortable  home. 

The  next  cottage  which  I  inspected  was  situated 
directly  opposite  the  one  described.  As  in  that 
case,  the  walls  were  of  cob-work,  and  the  roof  of 
thatch.  It  was  one  of  two  cottages  which  were 
attached  together.  The  door  was  in  the  gable 
end,  which  faced  the  main  road«  like  that  just 
vkited,  it  had  but  two  apartments,  one  above  and 
the  other  below.  What  struck  me  before  entering 
was  the  condition  of  the  window  designed  to  admit 
light  into  the  lower  room.  The  aperture  in  the  wall 
was  about  two  feet  high  and  about  fifteen  inches 
wide.  This  was  occupied  by  a  leaden  windov- 
frame,  with  small  diamond-shaped  panes.  Some 
of  them  were  filled  with  glass,  some  with  brown 
paper«  and  others  with  rags—whilst  a  laige  piecs 
of  rusty  sheet-iron  occupied  the  place  of  several  of 
them  which  had  been  broken.  It  was  difhcult  to 
recognize  it  as  a  window.  Small  as  it  was,  only 
about  one-half  of  it  was  serviceable  for  the  admis- 
sion of  %ht^  the  only  purpose  to  which  the  other 
half  was  applied  being  the  exclusion  of  fresh  air.  I 
entered  the  cottage,  and  on  my  eyes  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  twilight  within,  I  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  ^vq  small  childi'cn  and  a  woman 
who  appeared  to  be  their  mother.  The  floor,  as  in 
the  other  case,  \ra8  of  clay,  and  the  ceiling  so  low 
that  I  had  to  stoop  to  walk  about.  The  cottage 
was,  in  every  way,  as  wretched  in  its  appearancs 
and  accommodation  as  that  which  I  bad  just  quit- 
ted—whilst the  general  condition  of  its  inmates  n^ 
much  worse  than  in  the  other  case,  seeing  that  the 
family  was  comparatively  large,  and  all  the  children 
of  so  tender  an  age  that  they  could  not  work.  I 
asked  to  be  shown  up  stairs,  and  groped  my  way 
to  where  I  supposed  the  staircase  to  be.  But  in- 
stead of  a  flight  of  steps,  no  matter  how  rtide  or 
unsteady,  I  came  in  contact  with  what  seemed  to 
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be  a  yrpHMJifwiar  laddu^  w]fUk  kd  Ifanovgh  a 
bok  ia  liM  oeiling*  On  inuring  if  tlni  was 
the  ooljr  meaiw  of  coAmuokation  widi  tks  opp«r 
a^nrtflMDtp  I  vm»  iniorm^  that  U  wm»,  h  was  up 
and  dowa  tUa  iJbai  cbiXdi«D  of  two  a»d  tbr«0 
years  of  i^  had  to  dimb  vp  daily,  to  gat  to  and 
bom  their  nisorabla  dormitoiy.  The  poor  hh^ 
laafi  observod  that  <2»e  was  io  dailf  dread  of 
MOM  aoeideat  iuj^peoing*  oapacially  to  the 
foa^ger  ejiiidran*  in  their  aaosoto  and  deaoenia.  U 
WIS  act  an  «iicoinaio»  thin^r  ior  tbem  to  tumble, 
especially  on  endeavouring  to  deaoaiMl ;  but  bitiiarto 
ludi  atiabapa  bad  not  bean  attended  witb  any  ae- 
rioua  ooaaeyieBeeB,  for  this  clay  floor  on  vkich  tbey 
M  vas  geoerally  asoist  and  aoft.  Asfbr  henalf  abe 
M  sot  aaoeb  eare  about  it,  baviag  beeome  aceua- 
tomed  to  it;  but  it  vaa  raUier  a  diifii»dt  job  to  go 
up  and  dowo  vbeu  aba  bad  a  cbiid  at  the  breaat. 
She  had  not  the  means  bereell'  of  imfuroving  bar 
fltajrcaee  or  repairiBi;  her  viadov,  nor  wae  bar  la&d- 
lord  diapoaed  to  aid  her  in  ao  domg^ 

The  collaga  attached  to  this  had  rather  a  aad 
story  connected  with  it.  li  Ji'9»  built  of  pneciedy 
thcaaaae  materials  aa  its  neighbour,  and  was  of 
about  the  aaioe  daoaeaaions*  The  end  looldng  upon 
the  hill  behind  the  village  had  been  orergrown  with 
ivy,  which  bad  been  cut  dowo,  as  it  was  suppoaed 
that  it  rendered  the  cotta^  daaap.  The  dead  wood 
of  the  niutikted  parasite  waa  atill  thickly  imbedded 
ia  the  wall,  aa  it  could  not  be  pulled  out  without 
eadanj^eriDg  the  atabihty  oi  the  edifice.  On  acan^ 
uag  the  wall  closely,  iOoe  could  aee  near  the  angle 
of  the  Foof  a  a<|nare  hole,  la  which  there  was  a 
casement  with  four  panes  of  glass.  The  whole 
vindow  did  noi  look  more  than  fifteen  inches  square, 
jret  it  was  ail  the  means  by  which  light  was  adaoit- 
ted  into  the  upper  chamber  of  the  hov«L  There 
Wis  BO  tenant  occupying  it  at  the  time,  the  door 
being  locked-^nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  ever  be 
opened  again  ior  the  admission  of  azwther  occu^ 
pant.  In  the  coume  of  a  few  more  years,  it  will  be 
aoothsr  cottage  blotted  from  the  iioce  of  England. 
Its  last  occupant  had  died  about  a  month  before. 
Sbe  had  been  long  an  invalid,  and  was  removed^ 
sbiMtly  befor«  hn-  Uat  atruggles,  to  a  cot  not  far 
distant,  that  ahe  might  net  die  alone.  About  the 
close  of  last  }'ear,  as  I  was  informed  by  aome  of 
the  villagers,  die  was  fnequantly  visited  by  the  lady 
of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  of  both  of  whom  they  all 
spoke  in  terms  of  1k»  gceatest  kindness  and  affec^ 
tion.  tier  malady  was  increasing,  and  she  was 
then  confined  to  her  bed  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
couage.  On  the  oocasion  of  her  £rat  viol  to  the 
invalid,  this  lady  is  reported  to  have  said  to  her, 
"  Betty,  do  you  not  feel  this  room  too  cold  for 
you  ?''  "  Yes,"  ahe  replied,  '<  I  do ;  but  you  see 
there  is  no  glass  in  the  window,  and  it  has  been  so 


forakMctiflMu''  ft  was  m  she  ffspreaented.  Theee 
wns  not  a  eiagle  pane  in  the  caaemfiot.  The  taor 
perature  without  wis  rsiMfquentty  that  within.  Tbe 
wind  rushed  in  whenever  thare  was  any  stirring ; 
the  rain,  when  it  feU«  cocraacbad  upon  the  floor, 
and  aometiMes  upon  the  very  hed{  and  on  atormy 
wJAter  days,  when  the  anow  waa  driven  before  the 
hlaat,  it  would  enter  at  the  apoBcaaeaent,  and  form 
tiny  wreaXhs  upon  the  loer.  "  And  was  it  allowed 
to  remain  open  f^  I  asked  my  informant.  ''  It 
would  have  been,  air,  but  that  the  vicar  had  it  glaaed 
at  his  own  expense,*'  vas  the  answer.  And  who 
waa  she  wSiose  last  aieknass  waa  thus  aggravated 
bf  the  cruel  discomforts  of  her  bame  i  One  who 
for  fiif«HAnd-4wanty  years  of  her  life  had  been  a 
f^thfol  aervant  to  Ihe  aquire!  Her  neward,  on 
becoming  auperannuated  in  the  aervice,  was  ti»e 
liberty  to  oecapy  this  doomed  cottage  rent  free. 
We  hear  of  horaea  which  hare  a^rved  their  ownera 
iofig  and  faithfully  been  penaioAed  off  upon  the 
heat  paaturea  for  lifo*  I>uii9g  my  peregrinations 
through  Oicfordshape  I  waa  told  of  the  case  of  one 
home  which  had  seryad  its  master  so  long  and  well 
that»  a&er  he  could  no  longer  eat  grass,  he  had  it 
fod  on  slops,  and  iaally  on  sugar,  to  prolong  its 
aadatence.  It  died  at  last  ia  a  comfortable  stall. 
But  there  was  no  suob  sympathy  in  store  for  poor 
''  Batty"  in  the  day  of  her  eKiiewity.  I  was  anid- 
oua  to  see  the  room  in  which  thia  forlorn  invalid 
had  lain  bed*ridden  for  ao  many  months ;  but  I 
could  not  do  ao,  as  the  door  was  locked,  and  all 
entranee  prevented.  I  could,  however,  see  into  the 
Wwer  apartment  through  tho  window— it  waa  like 
the  rest,  "  not  fit  for  a  pig,  let  alone  a  Christian,  to 
livein.^ 

The  next  eott^^  which  I  entered  had  a  more 
proroiaiag  look  about  it  In  the  extent  of  its  ac- 
commodation it  was  ao  better  than  the  other,  but 
it  had  a  hard  dry  flooring  of  liaoe  and  saad^  and 
was  k^  dean  by  a  tidy  little  woman,  who  waa 
aursiag  a  child  on  my  entering*  I  found,  however, 
that  her  means  were  auperior  to  thoae  of  moat  of  her 
neighbours--4ier  husband  being  a  car|ienter,  and 
earniiikg  the  wages,  not  of  the  labourer,  but  of  the 
artisan, 

I  crossed  the  road,  and  entered  another  hut, 
which  overlooked  the  churchyard.  It  had  two 
apartments  below,  and  but  one,  I  believe,  above. 
The  outer  of  the  two  lower  apartments  seemed  to 
be  abandoned  by  Ihe  inmates,  and  looked  aa  if  it 
would  have  baens^Ued  to  the  puipoaes  of  astore- 
houae^  had  the^  been  anything  to  atare  away  in  it, 
I  paseed  throv^h  it  to  get  to  the  inner  apartment. 
Everything  was  grim  and  Idaok,  the  ceiling  being 
losr,  aad  the  floor  compoaed  of  earth.  The  water 
waa  tricklii^  in  diffareiit  directions  about  it  :-iBnd 
The  a^itune  which  contaiaed  the 
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window  was  divided  into  three  parts,  something 
like  a  Venetian  window,  by  two  perpendicular 
pieces  of  wood,  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  case- 
ment. There  was  neither  glass  nor  sash  in  the 
middle  portion,  nor  had  there  been  since  it  was 
tenanted  by  its  present  occupants,  which  it  had  been 
for  many  years.  It  was  open  winter  and  summer, 
except  when  they  chose  to  close  it  up  with  some 
opaque  substance,  which  they  seldom  did,  as  they 
would  be  thereby  deprived  of  light.  One  winter  it 
was  intensely  cold,  and  they  had  it  boarded  up. 
It  remained  so,  however,  but  for  a  very  short  time, 
for  the  board  was  soon  taken  down  to  be  burnt  as 
firewood.  Immediately  below  the  open  window 
was  a  cradle,  in  which  an  infiEint  was  being  rocked. 
It  was  nothing  but  a  black  greasy  box,  shattered  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  placed  upon  a  couple  of  rough 
rockers.  The  child  was  covered  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tattered  horsecloth.  Only  a  few 
days  before,  I  had  inspected  a  workhouse,  where  I 
was  shown  the  apartment  which  served  as  a  nursery 
for  the  children.  What  a  contrast  did  their  com- 
fortable circumstances  present  to  the  wretched  ac- 
commodation of  this  child  of  honest  and  industrious 
parents !  I  remained  below  whilst  one  of  the  family 
went  up  stairs  to  show  me  the  state  of  the  ceiling. 
There  was  scarcely  a  plank  but  seemed  to  yield  un- 
der her  feet,  whilst  the  seams  which  extended  along 
the  floor  at  one  comer  were  so  broad  as  to  expose 
to  those  above  everything  going  on  below.  The 
first  thing  which  meets  the  squire's  eye  on  coming 
from  church  is  this  ruinous  hovel  with  its  ever  open 
window.  He  certainly  cannot  plead  ignorance  of 
the  condition  of  his  tenants. 

I  next  visited  the  house  of  the  blacksmith  of  the 
village  and  clerk  of  the  parish.  He  was  a  fine 
sturdy  old  man,  who  had  brought  up  a  family  of 
thirteen  without  ever  coming  upon  the  parish.  His 
youngest  son,  a  strapping  lad,  was  working  in  the 
smithy  along  with  him.  He  had  got  almost  all  of 
them  well  settled  in  the  world,  although  his  difii- 
culty  in  bringing  up  so  large  a  family  had  been 
greaUy  increased  by  the  liability  of  one  of  his 
daughters  to  epileptic  fits.  His  wife  was  a  hale  and 
respectable-looking  old  dame,  who  kept  his  home 
clean  and  in  order ;  a  circumstance  to  which  alone 
it  owed  all  the  comforts  of  which  it  could  boast,  for 
in  its  style  and  general  character,  although  some- 
what larger,  it  was  litUe  better  than  any  of  the  rest. 

My  next  visit  was  to  a  small  tenement  divided 
into  two  dwellings.  At  one  end  was  a  smaU  ex- 
crescence, which  had  the  semblance  of  a  shed  or 
wood-house.  It  had  evidentiy  been  taken  for  such 
by  peripatetic  bill-stickers,  for  the  door  leading  into 
it  was  plastered  over  with  **  posters"  of  all  sizes 
and  characters.  It  nevertheless  formed  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  fomilies  oc- 


cupying the  house.  On  entering  I  found  the  floor 
paved  with  small  stones,  after  the  fashion  of  a  rough 
and  irregular  causeway,  with  a  kind  of  gutter  in 
the  centre  to  let  the  water  run  off,  for  the  house  lay 
low  and  was  very  damp.  Passing  through  this, 
which  seemed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  lumber- 
room,  I  entered  the  *' day-room"  of  the  family. 
It  was  more  comfortably  fiimished  than  I  expected 
to  find  it,  especially  as  I  had  been  informed  that  tibe 
tenant  had  been  disabled  for  some  time  by  rheuma- 
tism from  working.  How  a  rheumatic  patieDt 
could  expect  ever  to  recover  in  such  a  place  was  to 
me  a  mystery,  for  the  earthem  floor  was  quite  damp 
and  cold  after  the  rains  which  had  recently  fallen. 
His  wife  was  seated  at  the  lace-cushion  by  the 
window,  working  very  industriously,  but  complain- 
ing of  her  head.  Beside  her  sat  a  young  girl,  also 
with  a  lace-cushion  before  her,  engaged  in  making 
large  sprigs,  which  were  to  form  part  of  a  bridal 
scarf  and  veU  for  some  fair  lady  who  was  about  to 
be  led  to  the  altar.  There  was  still  another  in  the 
room-^an  old  man,  who  sat  in  a  comer  by  the  win- 
dow, sewing  a  piece  of  flannel.  He  was  about  sixty, 
but  looked  older.  A  few  grey  hairs  still  dung  to 
the  sides  of  his  head,  just  above  his  ears,  but  all  the 
rest  was  bald.  He  had  on  the  top  of  his  head  a 
scar,  which  was  partly  hidden  by  a  piece  of  diity 
sticking  plaster.  He  continued  his  work,  but  in  a 
most  unworkmanlike  manner,  apparentiy  taking  no 
heed  of  anything  passing  around  him.  I  stepped 
up  to  him,  and  asked  what  he  was  about,  to  which 
he  replied  that,  having  nothing  to  do  out  of  doors, 
he  was  employing  himself  by  **  doing  a  bit  of  tai- 
loring." The  whole  picture  was  a  curious  one :  the 
rheumatic  invalid  seated  by  the  feeble  fire,  his  wife 
and  daughter  working  busily  over  their  lace-cushioni 
at  the  window,  and  the  old  man  making  a  waistcoat 
for  himself  in  a  way  which  plainly  showed  that 
"  tailoring"  was  not  his  vocation.  Had  the  accom- 
modation been  better,  it  would  not  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  an  unpleasing  one — but  the  cottage  wu 
one  of  the  worst  description,  although  everything 
in  it  in  the  shape  of  fiimiture  was  neat  and  dean. 
The  dwelling  adjoining  it  had  a  better  entrance,  bat 
the  accommodation  which  it  afforded  was  not  a  whit 
better.  Here,  also,  the  lace-cushion  was  in  requi- 
sition, and  the  iim:iates  were  subject  to  rheumatism, 
from  the  dampness  of  the  floor,  which,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  other  houses,  was  of  earth.  A  part  of 
it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  recentiy  under  water.  On 
inquiry,  I  found  that  it  had  been  so — as  it  was  more 
or  less,  indeed,  after  every  heavy  rain.  In  these 
cases  the  water  was  removed  by  soaking  dodis  in 
it,  and  wringing  them  dry  out  of  doors.  Those 
last-mentioned  cottages,  with  one  or  two  others, 
occupied  the  lowest  ground  covered  by  the  village. 
Until  recentiy  their  unwholesomeness  and  othff 
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discomforts  were  f^reatly  aggravated  by  a  broad' 
stagnant  open  ditch^  which  exposed  its  putrescent 
contents  on  the  other  side  of  die  road.  The  offen- 
me  smells  which  used  to  emanate  from  this  hot- 
bed of  pestilence  were  spoken  of  by  the  inmates  as 
something  incapable  of  description.  "  You  should 
have  tried  them«  sir/'  said  a  woman  who  had  waxed 
eloquent  on  the  subject.  I  told  her  that  I  could 
&ncy  what  they  were«  and  would  content  myself 
therewith.  Yet^  bad  and  pestiferous  as  was  the 
malaria  engendered  by  this  reeking  abomination,  it 
was  never  removed  until  the  vicar  took  the  matter 
up.  The  reader  will  at  once  see  that  in  this  respect 
the  case  of  South  Leigh  is  parallel  to  that 
of  Sutton  Courtney.  He  had  the  ditch  covered 
oyer,  the  filthy  volume  which  used  to  stag- 
nate in  it  being  now  carried  off  by  means  of  an  iron 
tube  sunk  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  gain  which  this  has  been  in  point  of 
health,  it  has  been  attended  with  this  other  advan- 
tage, that  it  has  added  materially  to  the  width  of  the 
road,  at  a  point  where  more  room  was  wanted, 
owing  to  a  sharp  turn  which  had  to  be  taken  round 
the  end  of  one  of  the  houses. 

After  visiting  a  hovel  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Mme  copsewood,  a  little  distance  up  the  slope  of 
the  opposite  bank,  and  in  which  the  inmates  were 
obliged,  whilst  working  at  the  lace-cushion,  to 
place  boards  under  their  feet  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  wet  floor,  I  betook  myself  to  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
this  part  of  Devonshire  the  number  of  "  small 
^ers''  is  very  large.  This  gives  rise  to  many 
evils,  some  of  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  subse- 
quent communication.  How  far  they  retard  the 
progress  of  the  agricultural  labourer  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  simple  fact,  that  in  many  cases  they 
arecontented  with  house  accommodation  little  if  at  ail 
better  than  that  of  the  labourer  who  is  so  badly 
housed.  Hie  person  in  question  was  one  of  this 
class.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  of  rough  exterior 
aad  stem  character.  During  the  war,  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  force  him  into  the  militia ;  but  having 
DO  taste  for  military  glory,  he  put  a  stop  to  all  the 
persuasions  of  the  authorities,  and  to  Uie  sugges- 
tions of  patriotism,  by  chopping  off  a  part  of  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand.  This  disabled  him 
from  manipulating  a  musket,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  handling  the  plough.  He  has  ever  since 
^nned  in  the  neighbourhood  on  a  small  scale,  in 
domg  wluch  he  has  amassed  a  little  money.  His 
house  was  some  distance  up  the  hill;  but  dthough 
it  might  have  been  well  and  easily  drained,  it  was 
fcarcely  drained  at  all ;  for  at  one  end,  and  partly 
in  front  of  it,  filthy  solutions  had  accumulated  to  a 
disgusting  extent.  They  were  powerfully  impieg-, 
oated  with  an  infunon  of  a  rotten  dung-heap,  which 


supported  itself  against  the  gable  end  of  the  house. 
His  wife  was  ill  of  a  mortal  disease.  She  was  able 
to  sit  up,  and  was  accompanied  by  her  sister,  who 
had  come  from  some  distance  to  see  her.  They 
were  both  seated  within  the  huge  chimney  stalk,  at 
the  back  of  which  burnt  a  more  ample  fire  than  I 
had  seen  in  any  of  the  other  houses.  Behind  them, 
and  as  it  were  on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  was  a  win* 
dow,  which  lighted  up  the  huge  fire-place.  On 
my  suggesting  that  such  was  hardly  the  place  for 
an  invalid,  I  was  told  that  it  was  selected  as  the 
most  comfortable  part  of  the  room.  Every  now 
and  then  a  puflT  of  wind  would  come  suddenly  down 
the  chunney,  and  envelope  the  invalid  and  her  com- 
panion in  smoke.  The  house  was  in  no  respect 
better  than  that  of  many  an  agricultural  labourer  of 
the  class  not  the  most  comfortably  housed;  but  it 
was  in  some  respects  superior  to  most  of  those  in 
the  village  below.  The  lower  room  had,  for  in- 
stance, two  windows,  instead  of  one ;  its  floor  was 
of  lime  and  clay,  which  kept  it  hard  and  dry,  and 
there  was  a  little  more  room  between  it  and  the  floor 
of  the  upper  chamber.  It  also  contained  more 
furniture ;  that  which  it  had  being  cleaner  and  less 
mutilated  than  the  furniture  in  Uie  other  houses, 
but  in  all  other  respects — ^in  size,  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  in  style  and  design,  and  in  its  external 
accompaniments — it  would  have  been  diflicult  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  rest.  It  was  anything  but 
what  one  would  picture  to  oneself  as  an  English 
farmer's  home.  A  little  lower  down  the  hill  was 
the  residence  of  another  farmer,  who  cultivated  on 
a  somewhat  lai^er  scale.  It  also  contained  an  in- 
valid, a  young  inan,  who  was  just  recovering  from 
an  acute  rheumatic  fever.  When  I  entered  he  was 
expecting  a  vbit  from  the  clergyman,  who  also 
acted  the  part  of  physician  to  his  flock.  The  house 
was  a  degree  better  than  that  last  alluded  to. 
There  was  a  spacious  yard  in  front,  surrounded  by 
a  n  amber  of  out-houses.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a 
filthy  pond,  surrounded  with  manure  and  garbage 
of  every  kind,  from  which  proceeded  an  atmosphere 
which  it  weakened  one  in  every  joint  to  inhale. 
When  fanners  themselves  are  contented  with  such 
hovels,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  think  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  sufficiently  well  off  in  his  den,  or  that 
the  landlord^perhaps  taking  the  farmer's  notions 
of  comfort  as  his  standard— does  nothing  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  humbler  tenantry. 
For  all  the  hovels  described — ^as  well  as  for 
others  of  which  they  may  serve  as  specimens — rents 
are  paid.  In  amount  the  rents  vary  but  little  from 
each  other,  and  they  are  in  genenl  far  too  high. 
For  the  same  rent  that  is  paid  for  these  cottages, 
accommodations  on  a  much  better  scale  are  en- 
joyed by  the  labourer  even  in  Wiltshire.  But  few 
of  the  cottagers  at  Southleigh  have  gardens  af 
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tacfaed  to  their  houses.  Mutt  lif  them  liave  small 
field  aUotments,  which  are  supplied  to  them  hf  the 
riear>  at  a  reasimairie  rent.  In  these  they  raise 
cabbegea  and  taraips,  aad,  bnt  to  a  snail  extent 
now,  potatoea.  The  failan»  of  the  potatoes  lor 
several  sncoesaive  jeara  has  occaaioned  the  people 
to  loee  their  fomer  £uih  in  them.  Thef  regret, 
however,  not  hoviDg^  plenled  more  tfaie  ftoTy  eeehig 
that  the  crop  haa  been,  generattjr  apeakjBff,  both 
abnndant  and  good,  and  that  they  fbd  it  Afficalt 
lo  make  op  fior  the  want  of  then*,  tnmips  h«Ag  but 
a  poor  snbetitote.  The  average  rent  of  the  cottages 
is  about  50e.  a  year. 

The  name  of  tin  landlord  whose  tcoaBtiy  are  so 
deplorably  circmDBtaaced  is,  as  I  have  already 
staled,  Gordon.  It  is  nov  many  year*  shice  he 
came  into  poaeeeaion  el  the  property,  whkb  h«  M 
by  purchase*  I  waa  given  to  umleretaBd  ihat  there 
was  not  a  cottage  in  the  parieh  the»  which  waa  not 
in  a  &r  better  etata  than  it  ia  now*.  They  have 
been  gradually  geing  to  wreek  and  nmi-^biit  little^ 
if  aoy  eibrt  faavnig  been  made  to  save  thenr;  «kI 
aU  this  time,  as  already  atated^  the  popidation 
hae  been  iacreasing^BO  mack  99,  indeed,  aa  to  r^ 
quire  a  largs  addition  to  be  made  to  the  parieh 
church.  The  cottages  have  bee»  gettkig  mere  and 
more  crowded  every  year,  and  the  whole  conditioir 
of  their  iamalee  mere  and  more  wietdMdu  The 
aaaneiosi  of  the  proprietor  is  aibout  amileft^aa  the 
viBage,  and  ie  known  as  Wieeocibe  Vuk*  For 
several  yems  after  he  took  pmneesioB  he  reeided  at 
the  Park^a  cooree  wfaidi  had  a  very  ieneibls  effect 
upon  the  smpiu  j  uiant  and  cemisftaof  thevilkigei«T 
But  far  many  yean  past  bo  has  dnefty  Krcd  in  the 
neighhomrkeod  of  Exeter.  Hie  ao«,  however,  hae 
recently  been  leaidmg  for  sonwmoatbe  attheFtek, 
and  his  preseawo  wao  of  eeasldimblo  advantage  to 
the  poor  peopfts.  Mr.  Getdon  hoe  lately  revisited 
Wieeeaaba;  but,  sbouki  ho  lemw,  and  his  son  not 
re«oecQpytkokouee,tbecooditioROf  Ihepoevwil] 
bewmef  oatremeprivatien  daring  the  whiter.  For 
seoae  taaw  paat,  in  their  boor  of  ditfculty  and  alek- 
neaa,  they  hore  hod  none  to  whem  to  look  for  ad- 
vice and  refisf  hot  the  reeideMdergynMn  and  his 
fittmiy*  The  living  is  b«C  a  sandl  one,  and  it  ie 
very  hard  that  the  iacmarbent  Aovid  be  catted  upon 
to  bear  mMided  eo  grave  a  leapomiblllty  and  so 
kesvy  a  bnrden^ 

1  mention  that  caao  ki  aB  ita  ciremiaiaMee,  be- 
cause it  ie  one  of  tbo  meet  striking  that  kao  pre- 
aeateditaalf  to  mey  and  becanieHilnBCratee,  thongk 
peinapa  to  an  eztieno  d^iee,  rnneh  that  ie  going 
on  in  many  pina  of  the  cocvtry,  to  aHmate  Ao 
aJhttJews  ol  the  poor  l^om  their  social  enperiore. 
In  Sooihlsigk  and  its  neighboiskood  I  eould  tmeo 
but  too  cleariy  Ae  exieni  to  oldih  Air  allenotloii 
rtur   Mr,  Oeid—  io  not  tig  enlypro^ 


prirtor  in  tlie  parish,  though  he  is  the  principal  one, 
and  the  village  belongs  to  bun.  Of  noaeoftbe 
pariah  s^re»— nor,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  surroiiBd- 
ing  proprietoro--did  liw  viBagera  speak  either  witk 
raepeei  er  aflhclioD^  On  inquiring  mto  tht  ongie 
of  this  hoatffe  leelkig,  1  invuMbly  faund  that  it 
waa  tracoaUo  to  a  belief  that  the  pioprittem  cared 
not  wbat  became  of  the  kboorara.  Evan  apart  from 
tkoee  coanidentbna  of  duty  and  benevolence  wfaieh 
akould  pranvpt  a  knsNllerd  to  bia4  Uniself  with  bis 
pec^  in  tW  atroog  boode  of  a  mnlnal  sympalfayr 
the  calenktiona  of  pradenco  aihoukl  suggest  tke 
adoptwn  of  a  komane  and  coneidetate  hue  of  cos- 
doct.  I  have  been  aatoniiked  at  the  extent  to  whicb 
I  have  fbuad  Socialist  doctrines  previtiiag  aiaongst 
tke  rural  poor.  They  know  notking  of  Sockiisoi » 
a  diatinca  politieal  tbecny*;  but  its  principles  ha?e 
made  their  way  amonget  them  to  a  coneiiloF^le  ei- 
aant^tkeir  progreee  being  piumoted,  if  It  iva9  not 
originated,  by  tlie  daalylc^ontemfplation  of  theiroea 
WNtehed  lot.  They  conland  tkal  they  have  "a 
right  tolive,  and  to  Uw  eomlorfably,  aa  weB  as  tk 
beat  of  them  "—and  they  begin  to  reasea  with 
themselves  that  they  caffoet  do  thaa  nnti  had  it 
treated,  not  as  a  property,  bnt  aoa  trwt.  Theylnve 
at  praaent  no  organixation  cv  aaalual  underatandifif 
by  wbiek  tbay  might  aCtenvpt  10  carry  aockdedriDrs 
into  practice;  bvt  they  are  hecoaringnioreaadiadie 
imbued  with  tkeae  aenthnenta,  and  many  of  thon 
wlB  tall  yow  ao; 

I  cannot  any  tet  I  witneaeed  anything  in  Scwrtb* 
iMgk  absolutely  worse  than  irimt  1  have  aict  wiA 
eleewfaeve.  But  nowhere  else  karve  I  aeen  a  whole 
commuaRty,  allhoogh  it  ie  but  smadi,  in  so  de- 
piorajble  a  pMgltt.  Sueh  instancoe  are  most  f^^ 
to  bo  foamd  in  ckieo  parlahee,  vfaera  tke  work  of 
cottage  ekanmee  ia  going  on,  and  in  ^trlcti  which 
at  one  timo  rontahiid  a  focuo  of  nwmiilBetariag  ar« 
ttvity,  b«t  the  induatry  of  wkicb  koe  aiacc  bees 
paaalyaed.  Tina  ia  tko  case  is  tiio  neigkboufheod 
of  Anninatar,  as  already  stated  9  aadkitkeDOTihcf 
Devon,  near  tbo  ksad  n^oes,  wkicb  kavereeentfr 
kseome  estinct.  They  aro  idso  oecneioned  by  the 
aodden  growth  ai  a  maaufhctoriHg  or  anzang  ia* 
teraot  in  tke  midet  of  what  [was  lbrmer)f  a  pardf 
9gncAm99^  diatriet,  emningthe  aoddan  eoseeatrt* 
tkm  of  a  krge  population  ki  a  apot  wienr  dxe  heese 
acoomnodation  for  then  io  Umited,  and  wherei 
fhmitbopoliey  of  tko  pgupffstoro,  it  Ie  not  ia- 
cieaacd«  An  extraoidioarf  inelKBee  of  thn  I  abrf 
haiee  uocaaion  to  refer  te^  when  I  come  to  speak  af 
tim  aaeeaMaedatmn  aibrded  to  tko  labourer  h)  mov 
povta  of  Cornwall.  On  Ae  other  aide  of  HoaileB 
ie  the  porisb  of  OetlkAam.  I«a  condftioi^  ai  le- 
garda  the  atale  of  the  kbowrei-a  roaident  ro  it,  it 
({mto  a  conlmt  to  that  of  SouOdeigli.  Tkdr 
wa  biliary  th$  altmNkmo  mo  mero  heaMyi 
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more  b  done  for  drainage  aud  vvutiUiliau,  and  in 
inaay  caaes  the  renU  are  more  reasonable.  In  tlus 
Dcighbourhood  re^tide^  aooug&t  other  proivietorsy 
Mr.  Justice  PaUeson  and  Mr.  Juatico  Coleridge. 
The  contrast  between  Gettiesham  and  Soulhkigh 
does  not  stop  here.  In  the  one,  the  people  are  badly 
off— in  the  other  they  are  comparatively  well  off. 
Ia  the  one  they  are  indebted  €or  the  few  comforts 
which  they  possets  to  the  care  and  zeal  of  the  dergy« 
man— in  the  other,  they  owe  their  happier  lot  al» 
most  entirely  to  the  sympathy  and  solieitade  ol  the 
squires. 

But  bad  as  are  the  tenements  usually  occupied  l^ 
the  poor,  they  are  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  quite  so 
revolting  in  their  character,  and  in  the  scenes  to 
which  they  give  rise,  as  are  some  tenements  which 
hare  a  claim  to  be  regarded  ia  the  light  of  public 
buildings.  These  are  the  parish  bouses,  which  are 
scattered  in  coneiderable  nmobera  over  the  southern 
and  western  districts.  They  are  the  houses  in  wUcb 
the  poor  were  accommodated  previously  to  the 
erection  of  the  imion  workbouaes.  In  maniy  cases, 
since  the  workhooses  came  into  use,  these  parisb 
houses  have  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
defraying  pro  iauto  the  expense  of  building  the 
worldiooaes.  But  in  others,  the  overseers  will  not 
part  with  them,  keeping  them  for  the  purpose  of 
letting,  and  thus  deriving  a  proik  frooi  them.  They 
are  generally  let  at  a  lower  rent  than  ordinary  cot- 
tages, and  tbua  become  the  resort  of  those  in  the 
most  wretched  circumstances^  who  crowd  into  them 
by  dozens,  and  fiU  up  almost  every  crevice  of  them 
with  lodgers.  One  of  these  I  saw  on  the  borders  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  not  iar  from  LamEH 
ctston.  It  consisted  of  two  houses,  containing  be- 
tween them  four  rooma.  In  each  room  was  a  fiuaily, 
who  usedit  boCk  m(^  and  day ;  the  lower  rooms 


were  aboot  twelve  (eet  square ;  in  one  of  iUein  were 
a  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children;  in  tlie  other 
were  a  man  and  hit)  wife  and  eight  ckildrcn;  in 
thia  latter  there  were  but  tw«  beds — Ike  father  and 
mother  and  two  ehildren  occupyuiig  one,  and  the 
other  six  being  huddled  together  into  the  n«ain* 
ing  bed.  Tbey  ky  "head  and  foot,''  m  they 
termed  it-^that  ia  to  sey,  three  with  their  beede  aft 
the  top,  and  three  with  them  at  the  foot  of  the  bed* 
The  eldest  girl  was  belweMi  fifteen  and  sixleen,  and 
the  eldest  boy  betireen  fourteen  and  fifteen.  The 
closeness  of  this  room  wae  overpoweiiBig.  The  beds 
were  necessarily  large,  and  oecu^ed  meet  of  tke 
floor ;  indeed,  when  the  whole  family  was  assem 
bled,  several  ef  the  childreo  were  jdaced  upon  the 
beds  to  kes^  them  w>t  of  the  way«  In  tkie  way  the 
beds  may  be  said  to  have  never  been  cold.  How 
can  health  be  retained  or  morals  preserved  under 
suck  circumstances  as  these  ? 

But  my  space  warns  me  that  I  mnet  kave  donew 
If,  in  wbiat  I  have  hsre  depicted,  i  have  edecled 
what  may  be  called  extreme  eawiee,  let  it  be  heme 
in  mind  that  between  tke  €«ms  so  selected  and  the 
line  of  mere  comfort  there  are  very  many  gradee 
of  wretckedaess  and  privation*  Rtoaae  ie  net  noklf 
to  attach  to  such  cases  as  exhibit  tke  estieaie  of 
destitution.  A  labourer's  eonditios  om^  be  mmy 
degrees  above  ikia  extreme,  and  yet  be  well  cak»* 
lated  to  juatiiy  aninaadversion  and  to  iosepire  ahem* 
I  have  here  said  enough  to  show  tkal  the  kbowrersy 
botk  in  Somerset  sod  Devoik,  me,  tnkng  tkea  as 
a  class,  deplorably  ke«ised.  And  s^  long  ae  tkey 
contkkue  to  be  so,  it  will  be  vain  for  ne  to  expect  to 
raise  them  in  tke  seale  of  virtMS  of  inteUigeace.  If 
we  would  improve  tke  peasant*^ 
be^m  by  improving  hie  koMe» 


ffo  be  conHnuedO 
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It  has  been  well  observed  of  late,  that  farming, 
to  be  worth  pursuit  in  these  days,  must  be  made  a 
business — a  business,  too,  conducted  on  sound 
principles,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy 
in  all  its  departments. 

An  occupier  of  land  must  consider  himself  to  be 
a  manufacturer;  and  his  great  aim  must  be  to  raise 
the  largest  possible  quantity  of  produce  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost 

To  effect  this,  a  thorough  knowlsdge  of  the  details 
«f  practical  £Eurming  ia  unquestionably  of  immense 
importance;  nor  is  (Ii«  application  of  scientifie 


principles  to  agricultural  operations  a  matter  which 
forms  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  age,  to 
be  censured  or  undervalued..  Indeed,  every  inven- 
tion or  improvement,  whether  the  result  of  private 
intelligence  or  pubUc  enterprise,  which  tends  to 
lessen  manual  labour,  economize  time,  and  intro- 
duce a  better  system  of  culture,  should  be  bailed  ae 
a  boon,  first  to  the  farmer  himael^  a^nd  through  him 
to  the  communky  at  large. 

These^sentiments  appear  to  the  committee  of  tke 
Halesworth  Farmen'  Quh  ae  entirely  to  accord 
^with  the  views  «£  the  membere  who  hgve  sharodia 
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the  various  discussions  of  the  past  year^  that  further 
introductory  observations  would^  it  is  deemed^  be 
superfluous. 

The  committee^  therefore,  according  to  past  nsage, 
now  proceed  to  embody,  in  the  form  of  a  report, 
the  substance  of  the  diflferent  subjects,  which  have 
been  canvassed,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the 
society's  position,  for  &e  use  and  behoof  of  its 
members. 

The  first  subject  entertained  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, was,  '^  The  best  method  of  restoring  the  fer- 
tility of  land  when  exhausted  by  mismanagement  or 
over-cropping.'^ 

In  touching  upon  this  question,  the  introducer 
first  pointed  out  some  of  the  principal  evils  by  which 
he  considered  the  productive  qualities  of  the  land 
were  affected :  viz, — 

1.  Uncertainty  of  tenure  and  a  corresponding 
want  of  security  to  capital. 

2.  A  too  limited  expenditure  in  cultivatmg  and 
properly  under-draining  the  soil. 

3.  The  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  stock,  and  a  too 
penurious  system  of  feeding  them,  to  the  detriment 
of  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  reproducing  stimu- 
lants— farm-yard  manure. 

4.  The  fallacious  system  of  growing  too  large  a 
proportion  of  tares  and  other  spring  crops,  and 
otherwise  violating  the  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
by  what  is  usually  termed  ''running  the  land." 

Having  dilated  upon  each  of  these  points  at  con- 
siderable length,  he  proceeded  to  address  himself  to 
the  main  question:  namely,  how  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  under  such  circumstances  can  be  most  expedi- 
tiously and  effectually  restored  ? 

In  applying  his  observations  to  the  description  of 
lands  within  this  particular  district  (which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  preferable  course),  the  following 
were  suggested  as  some  of  the  leading  remedies : — 

1.  The  necessity  of  well  and  thoroughly  draining 
and  cleaning  the  land,  assisted  by  such  mechanicid 
aids  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable. 

2.  The  keeping  such  a  quantity  and  description 
of  stock  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  occupation, 
and  a  judieious  outky  in  the  purchase  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  food  for  the  same. 

3.  A  liberal  application  of  artificial  manures,  es- 
pecially for  the  root  crops. 

4.  The  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  and  a  vigilant  attention  to  the 
general  routine  of  farming  operations. 

After  a  lengthened  conversation,  the  views  of  the 
members  were  condensed  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 

Rkbolution. — ^"That  in  the  opmion  of  this 
meeting,  the  best  method  of  restoring  productive- 


ness to  exhausted  land  is  by  thoroughly  drumng 
and  cleaning  the  same ;  by  well  feeding  thereon  aa 
much  stock  as  is  practicable ;  and  by  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  artificial  manures,  particularly  for 
roots." 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  December,  an 
analytical  statement  of  the  previous  year's  distribu- 
tion of  Cottage  Allotment  rewards  was  kindly  sub- 
mitted by  one  of  the  members.  The  meeting  was 
also  gratified  with  the  announcement  that  Edward 
S.  Gooch,  Esq.,  was  desirous  to  become  a  member 
of  the  society,  and  also  with  the  Uberal  donation  of 
£2  from  that  gentieman  in  support  of  the  Cottage 
Allotment  Funds  for  the  ensuing  year,  accompanied 
with  a  request  to  be  enrolled  as  an  annual  contri- 
butor to  that  amount— a  compliment  which  was 
ordered  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  secretary. 

The  subject  which  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting  was,  ''  The  best  systems  of  draining 
to  be  adopted  on  the  different  soils  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." 

In  admitting  the  importance  which  this  question 
has  assumed  m  the  scale  of  farming  pursuits,  and 
the  strong  desire  which  has  of  late  years  been  mani- 
fested to  arrive  at  a  correct  determination  between 
the  merits  of  deep  and  shallow  draining,  the  intro- 
ducer remarked,  that  it  nevertheless  remained  diffi- 
cult, indeed  he  had  almost  said  it  was  impossible 
to  define  any  precise  rules  by  which  parties  could  be 
governed,  so  completely  was  the  entire  operation 
dependent  on  circumstances. 

To  hvour  this  view  of  the  question,  some  copious 
extracts,  from  an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  9tii  vol.  of  the  Royal  AgricuUwral  Socieift 
Journal,  were  read,  in  which  the  author  (Mr.  W. 
Bullock  Webster)  after  recording  a  variety  of  sys- 
tems which  have  been  pursued  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  thus  writes :— "  Almost  every  system 
that  has  in  turn  been  introduced  has  been  attended 
in  some  cases  with  success,  and  thus  has  found  ad- 
vocates, and  had  a  fictitious  importance  for  a  time 
attached  to  it ;  each  one  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
some  cases  faUed ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  like 
results  where  conditions  are  totally  different" 

The  members  were  then  favoured  with  the  details 
of  an  experiment  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  introducer  upon  his  own  oc- 
cupation, which  extended  to  a  depth  of  32,  38,  and 
50  inches  respectively,  upon  the  same  inclosure. 
In  this  instance  the  surface  water  had  not  been  car- 
ried off  with  any  perceptible  degree  of  rapidity  from 
any  particular  portion  of  the  field.  It  might  be, 
perhaps,  fairly  argued,  that  the  deepest  drains  were 
most  remote  from  accident*  and  might  probably 
stand  longest;  but  these  advantages  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  inconvenience  of 
deepening  the  ditches  accordingly.     After  somo 
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general  remarks,  the  substance  of  a  well-written 
letter,  addressed  by  a  highly  scientific  and  practical 
geotleman,  John  Donaldson,  Esq.,  an  Assistant 
Drainage  Commissioner,  to  the  editor  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  was  submitted,  in  which  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  advocates  of  universal  deep 
draimog  were  completely  refuted.  In  this  commu- 
nication, the  use  of  tiles  was  strongly  advised,  and 
tbe  practice  of  covering  the  same  with  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  of  broken  stones  or  clean  gravel  was 
bighly  commended.  The  modes  of  operation  pur- 
sued by  different  members,  and  their  various  results, 
having  been  recorded,  the  following  resolution  was 
subsequently  agreed  to  : 

Resolution. — "That  owing  to  the  various  sub- 
stances of  which  the  subsoils  of  this  neighbourhood 
are  composed,  the  members  present  consider  that 
in  performing  the  operation  of  underdraining  no 
particular  rules  can,  with  propriety,  be  laid  down. 
Experience,  however,  induces  the  belief,  that  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  knds  of  the  district, 
which  rest  upon  a  strong  retentive  clayey  subsoil, 
an  interval  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  feet  from 
drain  to  drain,  and  a  depth  of  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  inches,  may  be  successfully  adopted,  such 
widths  and  depths  to  be  varied  upon  gaulty  and 
porous  subsoils,  according  to  circumstances." 


At  the  meeting  held  on  the  5th  of  January,  "  The 
comparative  value  and  properties  of  different  arti- 
ficial grasses,  and  their  adaptation  to  particular 
soils,"  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Tbe  introducer  commenced  his  remarks  by  re- 
ferring to  the  mixture  of  grasses  which  principally 
constitute  the  herbage  of  our  natural  upland  pas- 
ture and  low  meadow  lands.  He  had  long  enter- 
tained the  idea,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  such  lands 
in  ibis  locality  we  have  advanced  by  comparatively 
slow  degrees.  The  want  of  more  frequent  dressings, 
and  the  practice  of  allowing  grass  seeds  to  be  col- 
lected, were,  he  considered,  highly  injurious  to  per- 
manent pastures.  He  then  remarked,  that  in  treat- 
ing upon  this  subject  generally,  the  meeting  would 
unanimously  coincide  in  the  opinion  laid  down  by 
Baxter,  in  his  Library  qf  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Knowledge,  that  the  properties  which  give 
value  to  grass  are— 1st,  early  growth ;  2nd,  supe- 
rior wdght  of  produce:  3rd, permanency;  4th,  re- 
productive powers ;  5th,  late  growth;  6th,  nutritive 
powers. 

To  define  the  properties  and  comparative  vdues 
of  each  distinct  species,  as  well  as  the  proportions 
in  which  they  could  be  most  judiciously  combined, 
to  suit  the  varied  soils  of  this  district,  would  be 
ttdther  easy  nor  practicable,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  concun«nl  drcumstances. 

The  speaker  then  (assisted  by  the  work  before 


mentioned),  gave  an  outline  of  the  natural  habits 
and  properties  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  descrip* 
tions  of  grasses  which  prevail  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

He  also  quoted  the  various  species  most  highly 
recommended  for  general  purposes  on  lands  of  the 
best  quality,  and  also  on  light  sandy  soils  of  an  in- 
ferior nature,  and  the  respective  proportions  of  each, 
which  were  classed  as  follows  : — 

Quantity 
No.  On  good  lands.  per  acre. 

1  Cocksfoot  grass 21    pts. 

2  Meadow  fescue  ..         ..  „ 

3  Meadow  foxtail „ 

4  Rough-stalked  mead-grass   . .  „ 

5  Tall  oatlike  soft  grass        ..         ..       3    pts. 

6  Meadow  catstail         ..         ..  2i  lbs. 

7  Hard  or  smooth  fescue  grass       . .     10    pts. 

8  Crested  dogstail  grass  . .         . .  „ 

9  Nerved  meadow  grass      . .         . .       5    pts. 

10  Wood  meadow  grass  . .         . .  10    pts. 

1 1  Narrow-leaved  meadow  grass     . .       2\  pts. 

12  Broad-leaved    creeping-bent,   orl      g     ^ 

fiorin        .  ,,         .,         ..      J  "   * 

13  Ryegrass    . .         10    pts. 

14  White  or  Dutch  clover          . .  2\  lbs. 
16  Bush  vetch            5    pts. 

16  Sweet-scented  vemsd  grass    ..  2i  pts. 

17  Perennial  red  clover  •.         ..       2    lbs. 

18  Yarrow 1    lb. 

Quantity 
No.         On  light  or  inferior  soils.  per  acre. 

1  Cocksfoot  grass 3|  pks. 

2  Improved  Pace/s  or  Russel's  rye-  \ 

grass    . .         . .         . .         . .      /        " 

3  Hard  or  smooth  fescue    . .         . .       2|  pks. 

4  Smooth  meadow  grass . .  . .  „ 

5  Catstail  grass        i  pk. 

6  Sweet-scented  vernal  grass  . .  I  pk. 

7  Broad-leaved  creeping  bent        .  •  " 

8  Golden  oat  grass  . .  .  •  i  pk. 

9  Crested  dogstail    ,.         ..         ..  „ 

10  White  clover „ 

1 1  Trefoil i  pk. 

12  Red  suckling    .  •         . .         . .  „ 

It  was  remarked,  that  in  laying  down  lands  for  a 
permanent  pasture,  no  admixture  of  annual  seeds, 
or  the  taking  a  grain  crop  with  the  same,  was  con- 
sistent with  the  pules  of  good  husbandry. 

A  lengthened  conversation  followed  on  the  qua- 
lities of  dover,  trefoil,  and  other  artificial  grasses, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  arable  culture,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  more  extended  growth  of  Italian  ryegrass 
was  strongly  recommended. 

It  must  be  mentioned  with  regret,  that  the  mem- 
bers present  were  disappointed  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  a  zeabus  and  intelligent  friend,  whose 
remarks  on  this  subject  would  have  imparted  con- 
siderable interest.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
state,  that  in  a  conmiunication  to  ^e  secretary,  in 
which— after  alluding  to  the  importance  of  the  ques 
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tion,  and  the  limited  amount  of  information  whtck 
prevails  in  this  particular  department  of  the  vegeta- 
ble clasa— he  adds,  **  Out  of  three  hnndred  speci- 
mens, I  have  been  able  to  collect  about  one  bandrad 
and  thirty-five,  in  various  parts  of  the  coontim  of 
Norfolk  and  SofFolk.  Attentive  observation  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  the  permftMDt 
grass  lands  in  this  oeighbourlwod,  especkdly  the 
upland  pastures,  are  very  deficient  in  some  of  the 
best  varieties ;  amongst  which  may  be  particularly 
mentioned,  Agrostis  caninum,  Alopecurus  pra- 
tensis,  Briza  media,  Festuca  bambrica,  Festuca 
rubra,  Poa  nervata,  and  Panicum  pratensis." 

He  concludes, :  "  Should  smy  of  the  members  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  the  different  descriptions  of 
grass  seeds  indigenous  to  this  particular  district,  as 
to  desire  to  inspect  the  same,  it  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure,  at  any  time,  to  place  the  small  collection 
which  I  possess  at  their  disposal." 


At  the  meetings  held  respectively  on  the  9th  of 
February,  and  the  9th  of  March,  the  question  en- 
tertained was,  "  On  the  Applicatoin  of  Steam 
Power  to  Agricultural  Purposes." 

The  member  who  undertook  to  introduce  this 
subject  first  noticed  that,  in  order  with  any  degree 
of  success  to  meet  that  competition  with  the 
foreigner  to  which  we  are  now  exposed,  the  means 
of  advancing  our  agriculture  by  every  possiUe 
scientific  improvement  must  necessarily  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  moment.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
great  impetus  afforded  to  the  foreigner  by  our 
altered  position,  he  stated,  that  a  gentleman  from 
Poland,  who  was  travelling  through  this  coontry 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the 
productions  of  £nglish  intelligence,  industry,  and 
skill,  and  of  acquiring  enlarged  information  on 
agricultural  matters  in  general,  had  recently  visited 
bis  establishment,  and  ordered  a  large  consignment 
of  tlie  most  approved  farming  implements  of  the 
present  day.  The  liabilities  to  which  the  lands  of 
foreign  countries  are  subject,  as  compared  with  our 
own,  were  stated  to  be  next  to  nominal ;  whilst  the 
facilities  offered  for  the  transmission  of  continental 
produce,  by  means  of  railway  communication,  had 
now  become  almost  incre^ble. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
agricultural  operations,  it  was  considered  that  upon 
large  and  well-regulated  farms  it  might  be  benefi- 
cially employed,  for  the  fbSowing  reasons  r— 
'  Ist. — As  tending  to  diminish  the  labour  of,  and 
economize  the  outlay  with  respect  to,  cart  horses. 

2nd. — ^That  the  work  so  performed  can  be 
executed  more  efiectoafly  and  at  a  cheaper  nrte. 

3rd.— That  it  condtices  tor  a  better  aird  mort 
judicious  equalization  of  mamnd  labour. 

In  corroboration  of  these  pomts,  the  foUowiog 


statements,  which  display  the  acttod  ez^nns  in- 
curred by  a  mamber  of  tlK  d«b,  who  had  used  a 
portid>le  steam-power  Ihraflhiiig  avdiios  lor  tbe 
pmrpose  of  thnsiMig  a  atack  af  moini  wheal,  ai 
con^ared  with  the  estimtod  expanse  of  having  the 
same  operalian  perionMd  by  a  fov^horae  powei 
thraslnDg  nac&ine,  weae  snhauMad  to  the  meodMn : 

Bu  Steam  Power. 

^  £  s.  d. 

Manual  labour 1  2    3 

Cartingwater   0  5    0 

Eight  cwt.  of  coals   0  8    0 

UseofstaameiigmeandthraBhiBiip)  J  ^   ^ 


machine. 


2    15    3 


By  Horse  Power. 

Manual  labour I  7  4| 

Horsekbour 1  10  " 

Useofmaclnne 0  15  0 


Deduct 


3    12    4l 

2     15    3 


Balance  in  favour  of  steam £0    17    U 

The  introducer,  who,  from  his  esltMivepnetical 
experience  and  ingfaly  scientific  knowWdga,  was  well 
qualified  for  such  an  ex]^aiiation,  then  entered  upon 
an  elaborate  daseiriptbn  of  the  variona  ataam  csf^es 
now  in  general  use— pointing  out  with  great  cksr- 
noss  their  princi^ea  of  constnielion,  aapabilities, 
&c.  The  meetii^  was  idao  fiavovred  with  sons 
pMTticulara  aa  to  the  working  of  a  Mz-horse  power 
fixed  steam  engkw  upon  hie  own  oecnpation--ttid 
also  with  an  ontline  of  the  naturo,  eiAMft,  and  sitaa- 
tion  of  the  premises  connected  thenwitk. 

After  a  long  and  ankDated  diaevaaion,  the  i 
bers  agreed  to  the  following  resokition. 

RnaaLOTiON. — ^^'That  it  ia  the 
opinioii  of  this  meeting,  that  the  nUanlion  of  the 
Englkhforaaer  to  afl  semH&lie  isD|provoinents  m 
agriddtmnd  mnehinery  ia  now  of  parnwonnt  impef- 
tanca.  And  further,  that  it  hns  bean  Mtiafoetorilr 
proved  to  the  members  present*  thaittbaiw^totioB 
of  tt$mm  /power  to  farming  pnrpoaoa  iaattsBdii 
with  great  advantages,  particularly  on  oxiennveaad 
well-arranged  occnpationa,  owing  to  the  cheapaess 
wad  efficiency  with  wbii^  the  work  is  perfonaei 
and  the  beneficial  eaployMnt  of  nMnwd  Mwor 
produced  by  that  agent." 

The  above  lestdution  having  been  paeoedi  it  was 
snggaatsd  by  a  f^sntleman  present  mho^  aMhoogk 
not  immediate^  kleatified  with  agricnUona  par* 
snits,  nevefth^ecs  foda  ^daq^  and  lioily  inCensk « 
the  wellate  of  the  famctf^-tlnln  jmm  aleek  cem* 
pany  should  at  once  be  faiMsdi  in  eoBWl  nftwsatjr 
eadi  of  whMn  dhenld  iakn  *  i&io  8h»«, 
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for  the  purpose  of  pDrchasing  a  steaTn-power  por- 
taUe  thrasyn^  machine  for  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
boorfaood.  This  propoutkm  was  cordially  responded 
to,  md  arrangements  were  speedilj  made  to  cany 
tlie  same  mto  practical  effect. 


On  Friday,  the  2nd  of  March,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  chib  was  convened,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  popular  movement  of  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  mah  tax. 

Thb  subject  having  been  before  entertained  and 
foDjr  recorded  in  a  formet  report,  it  will  be  uftdesi- 
rable  to  add  more  than  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  had  undergone  no  change,  if  we  except 
the  fact  that  an  intensity  of  feehng  pervaded  this 
^scnssion  in  some  degree  proportionate  with  the 
altered  and  aggravated  position  in  which  the  British 
farmer  is  now  placed  by  the  principles  of  free  trade 
legislation. 

Ihe  opimons  of  the  members  as  to  the  pressure 
of  this  obnoxions  and  indefensible  impost,  as  well 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  just  equalization  of 
meb  other  peculiar  burdens  as  now  press  most  se- 
verely upon  the  general  industry  of  the  kingdom^ 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  petition  i— 

"To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  CSreat 
Britain  and  Iieland,  in  Parliament  assembed — 

"The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undermned  Oce«- 
piers  of  Land,  and  others.  Members  of  the 
Farmers'  Club^  meeting  at  Halesworth,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk — 
"  Shbwbth, 

"TTtett  omng  to  the  depreciation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  com,  cattle,  and  almost 
all  wrienlt«ni  prodnce,  ihe  eukivation  of  the  soil 
has  become  so  tHi|»rofitable  tel  if  some  remission 
of  the  bmrdeos  bow  prsssiog  upon  the  Britiefa 
farmer  be  not  promptly  made,  the  ruin  of  many, 
at  no  distant  dav,  win  inevitably  ensue. 

"  That  the  admission  of  foreign  barley  into  this 
country,  duty  free,  has  essentially  affected  the  price 
of  that  of  our  awn  growth ;  whilst  the  heaver  duty 
liable  on  nai^  (which,  at  the  present  tune  is 
equal  to  about  70  per  cent,  upon  the  raw  material,) 
tends  to  limit  its  consumption,  and  forbids  the 
fiTiffiah  agriculturist  from  entertaining  a  hope  of 
receiving  a  more  remunerating  price  for  his  native 
pfodoce. 

"That  wbibt  tke  duty  on  mdl  operates  mo«« 
rigorooaly  in  curtailing  the  oemforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  a  \arpe  and  annually  increasing  populatioB, 
it  presses  with  more  than  ordinary  injustice  upon 
tne  poorer  classes,  who,  at  the  present  moment, 
are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  that  wholesome  and 
aatial  hfif^euf^t^lKme'brey^ed  ftee^^which  hs  so 
iissamial  la  their  doeiestic  eomlbrt,  as  #ell  as  ihe 
more  easy  performaaee  of  Hmr  awhious  sni^oy' 
ments. 

'*lliat  the  pressure  of  the  malt  tax  is  partial  and 
tni}iMt  towards  the  landowner,  affectiuff  (as  it  does) 
MaeomilieB  espediAy  in  wMch  barky  forms  one 


of  the  principal  articles  of  production ;  whereas, 
in  certain  districts,  the  cultivation  of  that  grain, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  con- 
tingent circumstances,  is  almost  totally  impracti- 
cable. 

"  That  it  has  been  proved  by  practical  authorities 
that  malt  is  a  highly  nutritious  and  valuable  food 
for  cattle ;  and  but  for  the  operation  of  this  tax 
your  petitioners  would  gladly  substitute  the  same 
for  the  large  quantities  of  linseed  and  oilcake  now 
purchased  of  die  foreigner;  an  expenditure  which, 
in  some  instances,  tends  to  lessen  the  employment 
of  labour,  thereby  causing  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  poors'  rates. 

"That  for  the  above  and  other  reasons,  your  oc- 
titioners,  deeply  feeling  that  the  operation  of  this 
tax  is  excessivdy  vexatious  and  unjust,  are  resolved 
not  to  relax  in  their  exertions  to  obtain  by  every 
legitimate  means  its  total  and  unconditioDal  repeal. 

"  That  the  profuse  and  extravagant  expenditure  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  government  of  this 
cevntry,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  universally 
acknowledged,  fully  satisfies  your  petitioners  diat 
this  obnoxious  impost  can  be  spared  without  im- 
pairing the  dignity  of  Uie  crown  or  causing  any 
diminution  in  the  efficiency  of  our  necessary  estab- 
lishments. 

"Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  but  firmly 
entreat  your  honourable  house  imimcaiately  to  re- 
peal this  objectionable  tax ;  suid  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  and  well-ordered  economy  to  effect  such  con- 
stitutional retrenchments  and  reforms  as  will  lead  to 
atl  equitable  adjustment  and  distribution  of  those 
locrf  and  national  burdens  which  now  press  with 
uRdne  severity  upon  the  general  industry  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray." 


The  members  met  on  the  1 3th  of  April  to  take 
into  consideration  "The  effects  arising  from  the 
frequent  lettmg  of  farms  off-hand.*^ 

The  member  who  brought  this  subject  forward 
remarked,  that  it  was  rather  with  a  view  of  eliciting 
the  opimons  of  those  gentlemen  who  might  differ 
from  him  than  from  his  ability  to  do  that  justice  to 
the  question  which  it  really  deserved,  that  he  should 
venture  to  make  a  few  observations,  which  would 
be  principally  directed  to  the  disadvantages  incident 
to  such  occupations. 

He  purposed  therefore  very  briefly  to  consider 
these  effects,  as  applicable  to  the  landowner,  the 
occupier,  and  the  community  at  large. 

As  to  the  first  class,  the  meeting,  he  thought, 
would  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a  great  and  rapid 
depreciation  was,  in  most  instances,  sustained  by 
the  owners  of  such  farms,  from  the  frequent  prac- 
tice of  converting  the  comfortable  farm  houses 
thereupon  into  cottage  dwellings.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  dilapidation  and  neglect  consequent 
upon  such  a  system  soon  become  apparent ;  and 
it  is  not  less  easy  to  trace  the  same  sources  of  de^ 
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preciation  to  the  outbuildings,  yards,  gardens,  and 
fences  pertaining  thereto. 

He  was  aware  that  the  opinions  of  owners  of 
property  themselves  were  divided  on  this  point. 

There  are  those,  and  liberal  and  enlightened  land- 
lords withal,  who  are  so  averse  to  the  system,  that 
they  will  by  no  means  allow  a  tenant  to  hold  two 
farms ;  indeed,  in  some  of  the  leases  of  this  district 
there  are  prohibitory  clauses  to  that  eflfect. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  by  some,  that 
the  repairs  necessary  to  small  occupations  are  of 
too  burdensome  a  nature  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  the  income  derived. 

There  were  probably  other  and  manifbld  con- 
siderations which  might  conduce  to  the  dlSerence 
of  opinion  to  which  he  had  alluded ;  but  of  one 
thing  he  thought  the  meeting  might  be  fully 
assured,  (and  he  wished  distinctly  to  qualify  the 
objections  he  might  take  to  the  system  by  plainly 
recording  the  opinion,)  that  landowners  generally, 
or  their  representatives,  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
much  influenced  in  entering  upon  contracts  for 
such  occupations  by  the  recognized  skUl  and  ability 
of  the  applicant. 

The  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  tenant  from 
the  system  in  question  appeared  to  be — 

1.  The  frequent  unfavourable  situation  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  such  holdings,  occasioning  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  from  a  want  of  personal  attention 
and  supervision,  as  regards  the  various  arrange- 
ments thereof. 

2.  The  tendency  afforded  by  such  a  system 
to  displace  the  small  and  industrious  occupier. 
And 

3.  The  increased  liability  to  impositions  and 
losses  upon  off-farms,  from  the  facilities  which  they 
offer  for  the  commission  of  petty  depredations. 

Having  confirmed  each  of  these  positions  by 
some  passing  remarks,  the  evils  resulting  to  the 
community  from  the  practice  under  consideration 
were  next  adverted  to. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  speaker  obser- 
ved that  he  had  long  entertained  the  idea  that  the 
diminished  expenditure  with  the  local  trading 
interests,  occasioned  by  a  combination  of  fanning 
occupation,  was  highly  objectionable  and  injurious. 

The  respective  positions  of  the  miller,  general 
shopkeeper,  butcher,  maltster,  wheelwright,  and 
blacksmith,  under  such  circumstances,  were  seve- 
rally instanced  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  • 

The  social  and  pohtical  influence  incident  to 
small  holdings,  which  was  characterised  as  a  ques- 
tion of  deep  and  vital  importance,  was  also  re* 
viewed. 

In  conclusion,  the  introducer  hoped  to  be  under* 
stood,  that  although  not  favourable  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  a  large  extent  of  land  for  occupation. 


he  equally  deprecated  too  great  a  sub-dividon  of 
the  same,  particularly  with  the  limited  breadth 
which  this  kingdom  affords,  as  he  could  bat  regird 
the  results  of  such  a  system  to  be  fraught  with 
great  and  incalculable  evils.  The  cultivatioD  of 
our  wastes  would,  indeed,  by  furnishing  increased 
employment,  be  partially  beneficial  to  the  labouring 
popidation,  and  might,  in  that  light,  be  regarded  u 
a  great  national  advantage ;  but  he  looked  forward 
to  a  comprehensive  and  weU-considered  scheme  of 
emigration  as  the  best  and  almost  only  means 
of  effecting  that  great  social  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  so  earnestly  desired  by  every 
well-wisher  of  mankind. 

The  chairman  having  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  foregoing  remarks,  called  Uie  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  the  injurious  efiects  oca- 
sioned  to  tenant  farmers  generally,  by  the  enhance- 
ment of  rent,  and  the  undue  amount  of  parochial 
ofiices  saddled  upon  the  resident  occupiers  by  the 
practice  of  farming  off  lands.  He  instanced  the 
case  of  a  parish  where  he  had  resided,  in  wluch 
4,000  out  of  6,000  acres  were  farmed  off-hand,  and 
experience  had  led  him  to  entertain  the  firmest  con- 
viction, that  apart  from  all  pecuniary  considerations, 
the  working  of  such  a  system  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  promote  that  good  feeling  and  identity 
of  interest  which  ought  to  exist  between  employers 
and  employed. 

Several  interesting  remarks  having  faDen  from 
various  members,  the  following  resolution  was  at 
length  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolution.  —  "That  the  members  j^esent 
consider  the  following  disadvantages  usully  result 
from  the  frequent  letting  £EU*ms  off-hand :  vur:— 

1.  A  more  than  ordinary  depreciation  and  com- 
parative loss  to  the  owfi^r  in  the  fee  simple  of  sad 
forms,  arising  from  the  almost  invariable  practice 
of  converting  comfortable  farm-houses  into  cottage 
dwellings. 

2.  The  frequent  unfavourable  situation  of  socfa 
occupations,  rendering  them  less  beneficial  to  ^ 
tenant  from  the  limited  means  of  devoting  that 
degree  of  attention  to  the  same  which  circumstances 
require.    And 

"  3.  The  tendency  of  such  a  system  to  annihilate 
the  small  and  industrious  occupier,  to  cause  a  pr^ 
judicial  interference  with  the  employment  of  bboor 
and  trade,  and  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a  prudent 
economy  in  general  and  parochial  expenditure." 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  nib- 
ject  for  discussion  was,  ''  Are  the  burdens  npos 
land  equally  proportioned  between  the  fixed  and 
floating  capital?" 

Having  alluded  to  the  importance  of  this  qoes* 
tion  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  iHiich  it 
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invDlfM,  the  introdaotf  ramarked,  that  althougb 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  diacussiDg  all  mat- 
ters brought  luider  the  notice  of  the  club,  upon  the 
broadest  possible  basis,  he  nevertheless  wished 
that  the  terms  of  the  subject  to  which  the  commit- 
tee had  affixed  his  name  had  been  more  definitely 
expressed. 

Any  examination  into  the  burdens  on  real  pro- 
perty would,  he  apprehended,  be  wholly  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory  unless  accompanied  by  an  in- 
qmiy  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  property  on 
which  these  burdens  are  by  law  imposed.  Thebwr- 
dM—and  the  abUiiy  to  bear  if— the  proportion 
which  exists  between  one  and  the  other  must  be 
impartially  considered,  to  give  an  inqmry  like  the 
present  any  useful  or  practical  operation.  This  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taming  whether  a  tax  is  excessive  as  compared  with 
the  property  on  which  it  fidls,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  farther  considering  the  justice  of  transferring 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  this  tax  to  the  publie, 
or  any  other  description  of  property.  When  the 
burdens  affecting  fixed  capital  were  referred  to,  the 
spesker  mtended  to  convey,  that  by  fixed  capital  is 
meant  what  rektes  emehuively  to  landowners  and 
realpropertjf ;  whilst  by  tiie  burdens  affecting  float- 
ing capital  may  be  implied  such  as  bear  entirely 
npon  the  interest  of  occupiers  and  tenant  farmers. 

For  the  purpose  of  practically  elucidating  the 
question,  the  separate  charges  were  arranged  under 
the  following  heads,  oir. — 

Landhrd^s  direct  burdens 

Repairs  of  buildings 
Property  tax 
Insurance. 


Tetumt^s  direct  burdens. 

Income  tax 
Insurance. 


Tenant's  indirect 
liabilities. 

Fluctuation  of  rates 
Assessed  taxes,  &c.,  and 
Probate  and  legacjr  duty, 

or  letters  of  admmistra- 

tion. 


Landlord's  indirect 
liabilities. 

Land  tax 

Tithe  rent  charge 

Free  and  quit  rente 

Poor,  county,  church, 
highway,  and  other 
rates 

Stamps,  &c.,  in  convey- 
ance, and  fees  and  fines 
in  copyholds.  | 

By  calculations  then  adduced,  it  was  shown  that 
the  tenant's  direct  burdens  upon  his  income 
are  only  one-half  those  of  the  landlord ;  but  upon 
the  actual  capital  of  each  party  the  proportions 
would  stand  at  about  one-thhrd  per  cent,  as  regards 
the  former  (or  tenant's)  and  about  one-eighth  per 
cent  as  regards  the  latter. 

To  illustrate  by  the  foregoing  example  the  tiuli* 
rect  burdens,  in  respect  to  which  each  description  of 
capital  (namely  the  fixed  and  floating)  is  liable,  a 
greater  and  more  objectionable  disparity  exists. 


The  speaker  would  confine  his  observations  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  solely  to  the  transfer  of 
either  property  by  reason  of  death. 

Upon  referring  to  the  stamp  act  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  sale  and  realisation  of  the  sum 
of  £15,000  in  landed  property,  the  stamp  on  con- 
veyance would  amount  to  £l70~or  rather  more 
tiian  lith  per  cent.,  with  a  total  exemption  from 
probate  duty;  whereas  the  probate  duty  alone,  on 
the  personal  property  required  to  carry  on  such  an 
occupation,  would  be  from  2  to  3  per  cent. ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  legacy  duty  invariably  attaches 
to  the  latter. 

A  lengthened  and  somewhat  animated  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  some  members  contended  that 
tithes  or  rent  charge,  land  tax,  and  rates  respec- 
tively, are  burdens  upon  land,  and  tend  as  such,  to 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  to  affect,  in  a 
certain  degres,  the  price  of  agricultural  produce. 

In  replying  to  such  observations  generally,  the 
introducer  remarked,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
consider  a  question  common  to  aU  such  charges — 
namely,  on  whom  thejffatt;  and  further  to  examine 
whether  they  actually  operate  as  a  deduction  from 
rent,  or  as  a  tax  upon  the  tenant  occupier. 

In  order  to  exemplify  this,  he  continued,  in 
ascertaining  the  annual  rental  value  of  an  estate,  my 
first  business  is  to  arrive  at  the  yearly  or  permanent 
outgoings ;  then,  having  looked  to  the  productive 
quality  of  the  land,  and  estimated  the  produce  at  a 
given  price,  I  return  to  the  expenses,  and  take  the 
one  from  the  other,  which  leaves  a  clear  balance  for 
rent,  after  aUo^ng  the  tenant  a  profit  for  his  capi- 
tal employed.  The  fee-simple  value  of  a  farm  may 
also  be  arrived  at  by  adopting  similar  means  of 
procedure. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  in  a  general 
sense,  neither  the  landlord,  occupier,  or  labourer, 
are  prejudicially  affected  by  these  burdens,  because 
they  should  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  made  the 
subject  of  previous  estimate,  either  in  effecting  a 
purchase,  or  before  entering  upon  the  occupation 
of  a  farm. 

After  a  bug  conversation,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  moved  and  agreed  to  : — 

Rksolution. — "That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  greatest  disparity,  with  regard  to  the 
burdens  on  ]and,heiween  fixed  and  floating  capital, 
consisto  in  the  latter  description  of  property  being 
liable  to  the  probate  and  legacy  duties,  from  which 
the  former  is  almost  entirely  exempt." 


At  the  monthly  meeting  held  in  June,  no  discus- 
sion took  place. 


The  question  proposed  for  inquiry  on  the  Sth  of 
July  wa8»  "What  means  can  be  adopted,  legislative 
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or  otkMrmae,  to  endbk  tiae  BritUh  fanner  success- 
fully to  compete  with  the  foreaga  com  grow^,  un*- 
der  the  repeal  of  tbe  com  laws  V 

The  ifttrodueer  comioenced  by  remarking,  that 
he  doemed  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
various  points  involved  in  this  question  to  be  highly 
important — not  only  to  Darmera^  but  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  difficulties  under  which 
the  agricultural  interest  are  now  labouring  (which 
he  ascribed  in  some  mAasura  to  the  operation  oi 
free  trade)  are  of  so  obvious  a  character^  that  any 
lengthened  obaervatiMie  on  this  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  both  tedious  and  unwarrantable.  He 
begged,  however,  to  be  allowed  very  briefly  to  refer 
to  the  prices  of  wheat  for  the  last  six  weeks,  com- 
pared with  those  on  wh'u:h  the  tithe  commutation 
was  based,  as  exhibited  in  either  year  by  tlie  pub- 
lished returns ;  and  also  to  the  estimated  reduction 
in  the  capital  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  country 
at  the  present  nKMneat,  as  supported  by  various 
authorities. 

In  looking  at  the  question  before  him  upon  its 
broadest  possibls  basis,  ih^  speaks  acknowledgied 
that  he  was  quite  incompetent  to  furpish  the  meet- 
ing with  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  same. 

He  freely  admitted,  that  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
having  rent,  rates,  labour,  tradesmen's  bills,  and 
other  expenses,  incid^t  to  faiming  pursuits,  re- 
duced to  a  comparative  level  with  agricultural  pro- 
duce, would  he  alike  unwise  and  fallacious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  auitiject,  what  then  re- 
mains to  be  suggested  ?  After  some  reflectiofi,  he 
had  arrived  at  this  conclusion :  that  amongst  the 
remedial  measuras  of  a  legislative  character,  which 
would  be  calculated  in  som^  d^gr^e  to  mitigate 
existing  evils,  and  to  improve  the  unfavourable  po- 
sition in  which  the  Ovmers  of  this  country  are  «ow 
placed,  the  following  deserve  especial  cansider«tioo, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settletnfjit,  a 
nationieil  poor  rate,  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  and 
the  adoption  of  elective  district  boards,  for  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  county 
eependiture.  The  claims  of  these  propositions,  re- 
spectively, both  upon  private  and  publip  attention, 
were  clearly  and  powerGuJly  urged. 

Amongst  the  more  prominent  ameliorations  of  a 
social  character,  the  more  general  adoption  of  <:orn 
rents,  based  upon  sound  and  equitable  principles, 
and  the  granting  long  leases  with  liberal  covenants, 
appeared  to  the  judgment  of  the  introducer  to  he  of 
the  greatest  practical  utility. 

The  following  member,  having  expressed  his  con- 
currence in  most  of  the  foregoing  statements,  pro- 
ceeded to  argue,  at  some  length,  upon  the  unfair 
position  of  the  farmer  as  compared  with  the  manu- 
facturer, the  latter  being,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 


Tlie  monied  intar^a^  ha  co)Btend«d«  wu  heaefited 
in  the  same  ratrn  in  which  hy  £ree  trade  legislatioa 
farmiera  are  injured;  and  m  despite  of  that  popuUir 
theory,  which  favours  cheapoisas  of  labour  no  less 
than  cheapness  of  provinons,  he  affirmed,  that  the 
reel  wealth  of  a  nation  conaiats  alone  in  the  proJU- 
able  employment  of  itsindustrial  population— a  state 
of  things  which,  in  his  opinion,  neither  had  been 
nor  could  h^  sueceasfoUy  promoted  by  unreatrieted 
competition » 

The  following  member  remarked,  that  although 
he  perfectly  agreed  in  many  of  the  imroducer'a  sug- 
geations,  he  did  sot  coincide  in  the  vieiv  he  had 
taken  with  Mgard  to  the  present  low  prices  of  com ; 
which,  he  thought,  could  be  more  justly  attributed 
to  the  artificially  high  prices  of  1847,  than  to  the 
operations  of  free  trade,  the  latter  having  in  reidity 
but  just  commenced. 

He  instanced  the  fact  of  twenty  firms  engaged  in 
the  corn  trade  having  failed,  in  the  summisr  of  the 
yem:  alluded  to,  for  upwards  of  four  milllona  and  a 
half;  and  he  considered  th^  the  total  loss  might 
be  fairly  computed  at  about  ten  millions  steiling. 

He  then  eatened  upon  a  lengthened  examinatioD 
of  British  import^  aud  exports  for  a  series  of  years; 
aittaching  particular  imporUnce  to  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  wheat  and  flour  taken  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  first  four  months  of  the  present,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  declared  quantities  of  which, 
respectively,  were  as  follows : — 

From  tki  l8t  ofJm.  io  tke  &th 

of  May,  1847.  mio»  1848. 

Qrs.  of  wheat  ..  3,059,823  ..  againet  3dO«l76 
Cwts.  of  flour    ..    1,608,1232     ..  „       34d,2dl 

The  above  figures,  he  considered,  furnished  a 
convincing  proof  that  wi^h  the  deficient  wheat  bar- 
vest  in  England  last  year,  had  the  old  cOrn  law  re- 
mained in  existence,  consequences  of  the  most 
serious  nature  must  inevitably  have  ensuedL 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  system  of  farming 
pursued  in  Germany  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries, he  concluded  by  moving  the  following  reso- 
lution. 

Resolution.— ''That  the  corn  laws,  originally 
imposed  as  a  protection  to  the  agricultural  and 
other  interests,  having  been  removed — probably 
for  ever — die  members  of  this  club  regard  it  as  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  legieSature,  in  consequence  of 
the  deteriorated  vidue  of  agricuHural  produce,  to 
reduce  the  burdens  pressing  on  British  farmers ; 
and  would  urge  the  following  measures  for  the 
serious  and  immediate  consideration  of  gorem- 
HMnt ! 

''  1.  An  alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement. 
"  2.  A  repeal  of  the  malt  and  hop  duties. 
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laws. 


"4.  Avadaetioaaf  tfafieitravi«anfc  wHioMlex- 
pendifeiino. 

"  5.  A  k^itiiatd  teaani  riffbt. 

''6.  AndMlafc  boani  CmtUm  ouaagcQiint  ci 
the  county  fiuUU.^ 

The  above  resolation  having  been  seconded^  a 
nembar  e£  ^  dsb  cabaaqMiitly  propoaad  the 
MoviflK  aaendiBSBt  s 

Ambnsm BNT.-***^'  That  the  ezpenaes  iockfaat  to 
the  notiBg  of  eom  m  Ais  eoimtry,  wbach  have  been 
tea  eeitaia  eiltiit  nartuned  by  a  ayvtem  of  protec- 
tion, an  ao  oMrooa  and  uaeqnal,  as  compaMd 
with  tkMe  of  the  eootitteatal  piodurer,  that  nothing 
thort  oi  an  entire  and  aweeptng  revision  in  erery 
dqiartroent  of  the  Bridab  fanner's  expenditure, 
oombaed  witb  an  increaaed  amoivit  of  inteliigenee, 
peraeverenee,  and  sldU,  in  fonmng  and  canying 
out  his  vaiioiia  arfangements  and  operations,  can 
enable  him  in  the  kaat  degme  sueceasinUy  to  meet 
that  oompetitiofli  which  he  has  now  to  eneoonter  by 
leason  of  reeent  legislative  enactments." 

Alter  a  few  obaenrations  in  support  of  the  above^ 
the  amendment  and  resohition  were  respectively  put 
to  the  meeting,  when  the  former  waa  declarsd  to  be 
carried. 


of  woritwiththe  least  possible  expense— he  pro- 
ceeded to  submit  a  catalogue  of  implements,  the 
meiits  and  deraexito  of  which  were  severally  dis- 
ottsaed*  and  the  following  were  eventually  resolved 
upon  as  beat  adapted  to  a  mixed  soil  land  £ann  of 
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''The  des-cription  and  vafaie  of  agricultural  iro 
plements  best  adapted  to  the  efficient  cultivalMMi 
of  a  farm  of  200  acres,"  formed  the  subject  of 
inquiry  at  tlie  meeting  bald  on  the  7  th  of  September. 

The  introducer,  after  some  passing  remarks, 
alluded  to  the  observations  of  James  Allen  Ban* 
some,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  "  Farming  Im- 
plements/' to  shew  bow  proportionate  the  progreas 
of  mecbaoical  improvement  has  been  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  was, 
he  considered^  a  matter  of  no  slight  gratification  to 
an  Englishman  to  have  descended  from  forefathers 
whose  attention  had  be^  so  successfully  direetad  to 
an  occupation,  which,  as  Doctor  Johnson  remarks, 
"  not  only  gives  riches  to  a  nation,  but  the  only 
riches  she  can  call  her  own."  We  have,  it  ia  true, 
been  caUed  a  land  of  *'  workshops,"  but  surely 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  regret  that  eegnomen, 
since  in  no  country,  perhaps,  could  a  more  general 
application  of  available  pnneiples  to  different 
branches  of  practical  usefulness  be  found  than  in 
our  own« 

In  all  progrssaionary  improvements,  continued 
the  speaker,  the  implement  nudcer  finds  inpr^itdioe 
one  of  his  greatest  enemies,  and  he  would  therefore 
hail  its  suppression  as  a  great  boon  to  mechanical 
advancement.  Having  alluded  to  the  great  princi- 
ples   which    should    charactsriae  all   mechanical 


Three  swing  plough,  with  wood  beams 
and  handles,  and  fitted  with  pondle- 
trees  and  whippletrees,  complete .  . . 

One  double-handled  iron  ditto  and  ap- 
pendages • .  

Furrow  or  Northumberland  plough, 
fitted  with  hoes 3 

One  cultivator,  for  general  purposes. .    10 

Fme  Scotch  carts 67 

One  waggon . .    28 

Fifteen-coulter  com  and  seed  drill,  with 
additional  box,  &c.,  for  artificial  ma- 
nure     ..     ..     45 

Three-horse,  jointed,  and  light  rolls  .. .    17 

Thi«e  gangs  of  harrows  and  pullingtrees  1 3 

Garrett's  patent  horse  hoe 17 

One  lever  horse  rake       6 

A  chaff  engine,  with  horse  works  com- 
plete . .     . .     

A  dressing  machine 

Sack  barrow . .     ,T     . . 

Weighing  machine  and  weights 

One  cake  crueher         . .     . .     • . 

One  wheel  turnip-cutting  machine. . 

A  sheep  fold,  in  four  divisions,  each 
containing  four  iron  hurdles  of 
twenty-one  feet  each        16 

Six  various  iron  pigs'  troughs        . .         3 

It  is  deemed  to  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
mnnbera  unanimously  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
good  machinery,  although  most  expensive  in  the 
first  instance,  would  invariably,  with  proper  care 
and  attention,  be  found  the  cheapest  and  most 
economical  in  the  end. 

On  Friday,  5th  of  October,  "  The  best  mode  of 
managing  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardens  and  Orchards, 
so  far  as  the  same  is  applicable  to  the  interest  of 
the  Farmer,"  formed  the  question  for  considera- 
tion. 

In  commencing  his  remarks,  the  introducer  said 
that  he  feared  the  subject  allotted  to  him  would  be 
devoid  of  general  interest,  inasmuch  as  he  con- 
sidered that  but  few  farmers  in  this  district  gave 
that  attention  to  this  branch  of  husbandry  which  it 
reeUy  requires  and  deserves.  Long  and  attentive 
observation,  combined  with  some  practical  expe- 
rience, had  led  to  this  conclusion ;  and  it  was 
rather,  therefore,  with  a  view  of  stimulating  his 
friends  to  the  acquirement  of  enlarged  information 
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operations,  viz— simplicity  of  construction,  economy  j  on  this  subject,  than  from  his  own  ability  to  doit 
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justice^  that  he  undertook  to  submit  his  vieiri  on 
this  most  pleasing?  of  all  rural  employments.  He 
begged  permission^  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  presented  in 
many  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  district, 
particularly  directing  attention  to  the  tall  box  edg- 
ings, high  fences,  and  thick  and  mossy  trees  which 
surround  them— than  which  nothing  can  more 
strongly  indicate  unprofitableness  and  neglect. 

Having  largely  dilated  upon  these  and  similar 
obstructions,  and  pointed  out  some  general  reme- 
dies, it  was  remarked  that  the  principal  conside- 
rations in  the  choice  of  a  spot  of  ground  for  a 
kitchen  and  fruit  garden  are— first,  situation — 
second,  soil — ^third,  extent— and  fourth,  the  man- 
ner of  enclosing  and  laying  it  out.  In  selecting 
the  soil  and  situation  for  a  garden,  the  former 
should  be  rich,  rather  stiff  than  light,  and  con- 
siderably deep.  The  situation  should  le  level,  or 
on  a  moderate  decUvity  only,  and  the  conveniency 
of  8uppl3ring  a  sufficiency  of  water  was  a  point  of 
some  importance.  The  extent  of  a  garden  should 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  family ;  and 
two  most  essential  rules  with  regard  to  its  general 
management  are— first,  to  avoid  crowding  the 
ground  with  more  fruit  trees  and  plants  than  it  is 
able  to  nourish  properly ;  and  second,  never  to  let 
any  part  of  it  to  remain  unoccupied  for  want  of  a 
due  succession  of  crops. 

In  all  cases,  the  selecting  fruit  trees  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  descriptions  was  strongly  ad- 
vised, preference  being  given  to  the  upright  or 
pyramidal  kinds. 

These,  if  grafted  on  quince  stocks,  and  root- 
pruned  as  often  as  necessary,  will  quickly  produce 
an  abundance  of  fruit  in  almost  any  description  of 
soil.  As  a  general  rule,  fruit  trees  may  be  planted 
about  six  feet  apart,  which  will  be  found  amply  suf- 
dent  for  garden  culture,  and  the  observation  holds 
good  whether  they  are  arranged  as  a  square  or  in 
rows.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  enumerate 
the  twelve  best  descriptions  of  pears  to  be  grown  on 
quince  stocks ;  and  also  a  collection  of  the  most 
'  esteemed  varieties  to  be  grown  by  walls  or  culti- 
vated as  espaliers.  To  these  were  added  a  list  of 
the  most  eligible  kinds  of  orchard  pears,  coupled 
with  some  passing  remarks  as  to  the  beat  means  of 
promoting  their  cultivation. 

Twenty  of  the  most  approved  descriptions  of 
table  and  kitchen  apples  were  next  enumerated,  and 
the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  raspberries,  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, and  currants,  were  also  severally  in- 
stanced. 

The  best  specimens  of  vegetables,  including  po- 
tatoes, cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  peas, 
lettuces,  &c.,  were  lastly  particulari^edj  the  names 


of  which  (as  well  as  of  the  preceding)  must,  of 
necessity,  be  precluded  from  this  brief  notice. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  introducer's  re- 
marks throughout  were  highly  interesting  and  in* 
structive,  and  that  he  fully  deserved  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  they  members,  which  were  spontaneously 
accorded  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 


This  is  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  in  which  the 
society  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  year,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  your  committee  have,  as  a 
guide  to  future  improvement,  very  briefly  embodied 
with  the  resolutions  arrived  at,  some  of  the  eri- 
dence  and  arguments  by  which  those  results  were 
obtained.  How  fax  their  undertaking  may  meet 
with  general  approval,  it  is  not  the  province  of  your 
committee  to  inquire ;  but  acting  upon  the  prece- 
dent sucessfully  adopted  at  the  establishment  of  the 
society  in  1 839,  they  venture  to  hope  that  the  infor- 
mation thus  conveyed  may  prove,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  beneficial  to  the  members. 

Your  committee  advert,  with  great  satisfaction, 
to  the  numerical  increase  of  its  supporters,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  countenance  afforded  to  the  society 
by  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
regarding,  as  they  do,  such  a  combination  of  inte- 
rests to  be  well  calculated  to  ensure  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  club.  The  gradual  increase  of  dona- 
tions to  the  society's  funds  for  promoting  the  cot^ 
tags  allotment  rewards,  amounting  in  the  present 
year  to  £17  I7s.,  is  also  deserving  especial  remark. 

Your  conunittee  have  also  pleasure  in  noticing, 
that  during  the  past  year  a  valuable  acquisition  has 
been  made  to  the  society's  library,  consisting  of 
Stephens'  **  Book  of  the  Farm,"  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources for  which  were  entirely  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  of  Norm- 
ber,  the  treasurer's  accounts  were  exhibited  and 
approved.  The  present  officers  were  also  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  secre- 
tary, who  involuntarily  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  other  engagements.  At  the  express 
desire  of  the  members  it  was  requested  to  be  placed 
on  the  minutes  of  this  report,  that  their  special 
thanks  were  due  to  that  officer  for  his  zealous  at- 
tention to  the  society's  interests. 

In  thus  recognizing  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  your  committee  feel,  however,  that  they 
would  indeed  be  wanting  in  gratitude  if  they  al- 
lowed the  far  more  valuable  services  of  your  presi- 
dent to  remain  unnoticed. 

He  has  exercised  the  most  unwearied  diligence 
in  pursuit  of  the  best  interests  of  this  institution  and 
of  agriculture  generally ;  he  has  evinced  his  anxiety 
in  it|  welfiire  bjr  th?  most  assiduous  attention  and 
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onremittiDg  punctuaHty,  at  the  same  time  fulfilling 
the  daties  of  his  office  with  that  impartiality  which 
in  such  a  ntuation  it  is  indispensably  requisite  to 
observe. 

Your  committee  consider,  themselves  happy, 
therefore,  in  the  opportunity  thus  affi>rded  them  of 
recording  their  grateful  sense  of  his  past  services ; 


and  they  meerdf  indulge  the  hope  that  those 
services  may  long  be  continued  in  promoting  the 
harmony  and  well-being  of  the  Halesworth  Farmers' 
Club. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Charlbb  Lenny,  Secretary. 
Wissei,  near  Halettpwrtk,  Suffolk,  November,  1849. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    DISTRICTS    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM  THS  TIMB8  COMMI88IONBR8. 

Wb  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  if  the  landowner  and  the  public  were  better  informed  as  to  the 
real  positbn  of  the  tenant  fjEumer,  he  would  be  found  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  he  has  hitiierto 
experienced.  There  never  was  a  period  when  sound  and  truthful  information  upon  this  subject  would 
be  of  such  importance  as  at  this  peculiar  juncture.  We  therefore  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  the 
announcement  that  T%e  Times  newspaper  was  about  to  send  out  commissioners  on  a  tour  of  investi- 
gation through  the  agricultural  distncts,  and  to  communicate  their  observations  and  enquuies  through 
the  columns  of  that  journal.  Hie  talent  always  displayed  by  The  Timet  afforded  ample  guarantee  that 
the  duty  would  be  performed  with  ability;  and  the  only  misffiving  we  felt  was,  lest  a  leaning  might  be 
given  to  the  reports  favourable  to  the  opmions  advocated  by  that  journal.  This  misgiving  was,  however, 
in  a  great  measure  dispelled  by  the  following  paragraph  contained  in  the  introductory  letter  of  The  Times 
conamissioners ;  they  obsen^e : — 

"  Our  business  is  with  the  actual  condition  of  English  agriculture,  and  not  with  the  political  views  of 
opposing  parties.  We  shall  be  silent  about  Protection  on  the  one  side  or  Free  Trade  on  the  other,  giving 
our  deepest  and  most  anxious  attention  to  those  districts  where  the  cry  of  agricultural  distress  has  been 
most  loudly  raised." 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  how  far  The  Times*  commissioners  have  hitherto  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  extract  above  quoted,  it  is  perfectiy  manifest  that  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  it  nas  not  been  to  an  extent  such  as  to  render  their  reports  objectionable  to 
inen  of  any  party :  and  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  useful  information  is  im- 
parted in  them.  Entertaining  these  views,  and  not  holding  ourselves  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible 
for  any  opinions  promulgated  in  the  reports  in  question,  we  have  determined  to  submit  wem  to 
our  readers,  in  the  full  conviction  that  useful  information  will  be  derived  from  their  perusal. — [Ed, 
Par.  Mao.] 


Lbtter  I. 
Aylbsbury,  Bucks,  Jan.  19* 

Sir,— Having  been  commissioned  by  you  to 
proceed  on  a  tour  of  investigation  through  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  England,  and  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  through  your  columns,  the  results  of 
our  observations  and  inqturies,  it  is  necessary  that 
at  the  outset  we  should  explain  fully  and  clearly  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  mission  with  which  you 
have  honoured  us,  and  tiie  spirit  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  discharge  it. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  price  of  com  has 
fallen  so  low  that  great  alarm  has  been  excited 
throughout  that  large  portion  of  the  community 
who  live  by  the  practice  of  agriculture.  This 
alarm  has  been  evinced  in  a  number  of  ways ;  and 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  wis- 
dom shown  in  the  different  modes  of  expressing  it, 
about  the  main  fact  there  is  no  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  so  many  connected  with  the  land 
are  anxious,  fearful,  and  discontented,  the  public 


at  large,  as  consumers  of  com,  are  not  disposed  to 
feel  otiierwise  than  satisfied  at  its  cheapness.  Thus 
it  happens  that  a  conflict  of  interests,  real  or  ap- 
parent, arises,  which  it  concems  the  welfare  of  the 
state  to  decide  equitably.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
You  have  thought  that  the  only  unerring  light  to 
be  guided  by  upon  a  question  so  momentous  must 
be  that  fumished  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England,  by  a  careful  and 
impartial  examination  of  their  present  condition, 
by  ascertaining  how  far  the  practice  of  agriculture 
has  followed  the  progress  which  it  has  made  of  late 
years  has  a  science,  and  to  what  extent  those  large 
economies  have  been  effected  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  which  a  judicious  application  of  capital  has 
never  failed  to  accomplish  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  human  industry.  Such  is  the  origin  of  our 
commission.  It  is  founded  on  the  old  saying 
''that  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments." 
It  has  originated  in  an  earnest  desire  to  draw  from 
the  actual  condition  of  agriculture  in  England 
materials  whereon  to  rest  a  decision  which,  if  possi- 
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ble,  xnaiT  reeooeik  the  penuntnl  prmpeaif  of  the 
agriculiural  iati^reat  wi^  (he  ade<|ii«le  proviakmiog 
of  tkB  DAtion. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  we  are  aboMt  to 
institute,  they  wiil  embrace  the  whole  scope  of 
Engli^  «gricu}.(ure«  and  ejiJ^ooii,  if  necessary,  to 
every  operation  oonneeted  wilb  the  eukivaUoB  of 
the  soil.  The  details  of  manap^ement,  whether  they 
relate  to  the  landlord  who  hts,  the  farmer  who 
occupies,  or  the  peasant  who  labours,  will  all  be 
carefully  investigated ;  and  where  we  think  injudi- 
cious practices  have  arisen,  where  the  reeourcea  of 
the  earth  appear  to  us  to  be  wasted  or  neglected,  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  place  these  things  £urly  hefo^  the 
public.  Besides  the  development  of  those  facts 
which  seem  to  us  important  io  their  direct  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  practical  agriculture,  we  are 
also  instructed  to  give  our  attention  to  the  burdens 
on  land,  the  relations  existing  between  the  different 
classes  engaged  in  its  euUwe,  and  every  other 
matter  which  afiects  the  coat  of  its  produce.  In 
pursuing  an  inquiry  eo  extensive,  not  only  in  the 
space  of  country  which  we  have  to  cover,  but  in  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  perhaps  useless, 
to  attempt  to  chalk  out  any  plan  which  we  ought  or 
intended  to  ft^ow.  The  geographical  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  naturally  suggest  that  each  county 
should  be  separately  exammed  ;  but  that,  we  fear, 
would  extend  the  term  of  our  commiBsion  beyond 
those  limits  which  pubUc  iatereat  and  the  general 
character  of  ooniribBlions  for  the  prees  prescribe. 
Moreover,  it  ie  very  desirable  that  the  focta  we 
tidduce  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  classified  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  read  consecutively  they 
may  present  a  methodicaji  arrangement  of  topics, 
instead  of  being  jun^)led  toipether  without  re£srence 
to  those  rules  of  system  and  order  which  should 
regulate  agriculture  as  they  do  eviery  other  depart* 
ment  of  industry  to  which  the  energies  of  man  are 
successfully  directed^  Keeping  this  object  in  view, 
vre  propose  to  visit  successively  those  districts  of 
the  country  where  kindred  branches  of  agriculture 
preponderate— for  instance  to  take  tillage,  the 
breeding  and  fattening  of  stock,  and  the  raising  of 
dairy  produce,  as  much  as  possible  in  their  Qrdcr 
during  the  course  of  our  investigations.  It  is  well 
known  that  by  a  natural  subdiriaion  of  labour 
different  districts  of  the  country  yield  different 
kinds  of  produce— that  white  crops  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  one  section,  live  stock  that  of  another, 
and  dairy  produce  that  of  a  third.  These  subdivi- 
sions of  course  are  not  always  e:i^lusively  followed, 
nor  in  marking  them  do  we  indicate  any  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  e.xist ;  we  merely  point  them  out 
as  convenient  heads  under  which  to  classify  the 
series  of  facts  which  we  are  desirous  of  collecting. 


Othar  hmititioM  wiU  arise  in  €m  eoi^rseef  our  in- 
quiries; bitf  in  the  meaQAime  we  an  anxieus  that 
it  should  be  distincdy  understood  ibet  we  sesk, 
within  such  bounds  as  public  interest  and  the  pres- 
sure on  your  cohunQS  permit,  to  furnish  a  clear  and 
consecutive  descriplioa  of  the  pcesent  state  of  agn- 
cultuie  in  Eoglaod, 

The  benefits  which  science  may  yet  confer  on  the 
economical  development  of  the  products  of  the  soil 
will  unquestionably  be  very  important.  Results 
dependent  upon  the  future  acquisition  of  knowledge 
must  necessarily,  however,  be  of  a  speculative  cha- 
racter; and  we  therefore  purpose  to  Umit  our  in- 
quiry to  a  personal  investigation  as  to  how  far  the 
main  principles  which  are  now  recognized  by  all 
intelligent  agrienUuriste  as  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business,  are 
carried  into  practice  in  the  different  agricultaral 
districts  of  England.  A  brief  outline  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  therefore  be  appropriate  in  this  place. 

Thorough  dramage  may  he  regarded  as  the  irst 
and  most  necessary  improvement.  Wherever  the 
soil  or  subsoil  is  of  a  retentive  character,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  artificially  for  the  escape  of  the 
superfluous  moisture,  whieh  would  otherwise  remain 
in  a  stagnant  state  beneath  the  roots  of  the  culti- 
vated plants,  etontang  their  growth,  preventing  the 
due  action  of  manures  by  maintaining  a  continued 
low  temperature,  and  obstructing  the  access  of  air. 
When  the  land  is  thoroughly  drained,  the  rain,  as 
it  falls,  diffuses  itself  equally  through  the  whole 
mass  of  enltivafeed  soil,  conveying  its  fertilittog 
powers  to  every  part  of  it,  and  passing  off  by  the 
natural  fissures  to  the  conduits  prepared  for  its 
reception.  As  the  rain  descends,  the  air  follows 
and  completes  the  process  by  which  the  soil,  and 
the  manure  added  to  it,  are  best  fitted  to  nourish 
and  mature  the  crop. 

As  an  accessory  to  thorough  drainsgs,  the  deep 
cultivslion  and  disinti^ration  of  the  soil  are  indis- 
pensable. Various  methods  have  been  adopted  fcr 
this  purpose.  Subsoil  and  trench  ploughs  are  most 
frequency  used  on  large  farms  where  a  sufficient 
command  of  horse  power  can  be  obtained*  while,  on 
smaller  farms,  deep  digging  with  the  fork  or  spade 
is  found  the  most  convenisnl^  and  certsinly  the 
most  perfect  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object. 

When  these  preliminary  steps  are  accomplished 
the  land  is  placed  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  subse- 
quent processes  of  culture,  the  farmer  being  nov 
satisfied  that  the  results  of  his  expenditure  in  manure 
and  tillage  are  comparatively  brought  under  his 
control. 

To  facilitate  the  operations  of  tillage  all  unneces- 
sary obstructions  must  be  removed.  Fields  most 
be  laid  out  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  compatible  with 
the  economical  execution  of  horse  labour.    Con- 
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lbs  prodiAce  Af  tha  fiekb  \nt^  the  le«et  wa«le  of 
power*  «i»d  for  earvyifl^  back  jto  ibem  the  mwMre 
wbicb  is  i»4)ui6ite  to  piauitw  or  increase  tbeir  fer- 
tility. 

In  fi^uAg  tbe  8y«jtem  of  ciiltMre  for  eoy  particvkr 
£uriB,  regeni  ouiet  of  coarse  be  bad  to  ite  dijABte 
aad  local  position.  Jf  tbe  diiaiate  admits  of  th£ 
gfiOVth  of  aoy  of  our  usually  cultivated  erope«  tbwe 
main  considmtiiOD  should  be  to  supply  the  articles 
wbicb  are  most  in  demend  aad  which  yield  the 
burg^t  returns.  The  ioteUigeDt  farmer  will  take 
care  to  avail  himself  of  etxry  iocreased  meaiM  t^ 
commumcatioD  which  brings  him  wi^iu  the  circlie 
of  the  daily  requirements  of  a  dense  population* 

Beyond  thst  circle  he  will  have  to  provide  £or  the 
economics}  and  profitable  consumption  oi  his  green 
crops  and  grass  by  stock,  the  accumulation  of 
manure*  the  culture  of  com  cropSy  and  will  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  of  machinery  in  preparii^g  these 
for  the  market. 

Hesi  to  thorough  drainage,  the  great  secret  of 
good  iarming  is  the  accumulation  of  manure.  In 
the  best  agricultural  districts  the  quality  of  farm 
manure  is  justly  regarded  as  of  great  importance, 
and  as  that  depends  mainly  on  the  description  of 
food  from  which  It  arises,  it  Mows  that  the  more 
enriching  the  character  of  the  food  which  is  given 
to  live  stock  the  better  is  the  quaJUty  of  the  manure 
which  th^  produce.  U  is  also  ascertained  that  a 
mixture  of  food,  such  as  oilcake  or  bruised  grain, 
given  ixi  certain  proportions  alternately  wiib  green 
food,  contributes  at  once  to  hasten  the  fattening  of 
^e  suim^ile.  to  economii^  tl^  consumption  of  food* 
and  to  enrich  the  (^yality  of  the  manure. 

It  is  further  ascertained  that  warmth  aad  shelter 
tend  greatly  to  economise  the  con8umptio9  of  food. 
And  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
version of  green  crops  into  butchers'  meat  that  the 
farmer  should  have  at  his  command  aufhcient  house 
accommodation  for  his  live  stock,  that  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  econoxnise  labour  ia  attendance 
on  the  stock,  and  to  provide  receptacles  for  the 
manure,  so  that  not  a  particle,  solid  or  liquid,  may 
be  wasted. 

The  discovery  of  portable  manures,  such  as 
bones  and  guajio,  have  much  enlarged  the  limits  of 
green  crop  cultivation*  and  coupled  with  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  feeding  stuffs  for  live  stock,  have 
enabled  the  farmer  greatly  to  extend  the  quantity 
of  stock  which  his  land  could  previously  maintain. 
This  naturally  leads  to  a  more  elaborate  system  of 
farming,  involving  a  larger  expenditure  of  capital 
on  the  part  of  the  ten^t,  and  requiring  a  greater 
degree  of  scientific  skill  in  its  profitable  applica- 
tion. * 

Each  succeeding  number  of  the  Journal  qf  the 


£ey«/  AgnsMtni  B^m^  lays  wsw  proofs  fae£oi« 
the  pttblie  of  the  peceatity  imposed  on  every  far- 
mer for  the  emptoymeai  by  him  of  mereased  capital 
and  skill,  if  he  hopes  to  compete  oa  eqiud  terms 
with  the  pmctiee  of  the  besl  farmers  therein  de- 
seribed.  Whiie  this  seceaeiiy  is  laid  upon  the  far- 
mer, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  landkird  must  do 
his  part  in  proyidteg  those  penaantfit  outlays  which 
do  not  fsH  within  the  province  of  the  tenant ;  and 
that  the  lehourar,  whose  fi^  of  emplc^mei^t  is 
thereby  enlarged,  should  perform  with  diligence 
and  aasiduity  the  shwre  allotted  to  him  iu  this  pro- 
gressive improvement. 

We  propose  to  dir«etoiir  iAqiiiries,  then,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  these  acknowledged  principles  are  car- 
ried into  practics,and  in  what  degree  the  reciprocal 
d«>ties  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  are  fulfilled. 
Many  other  points  of  practical  interest  will  no 
doubt  arise  in  the  course  of  our  investigation ;  but 
the  brief  exposition  we  have  now  given  of  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  knowledge  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate to  the  public  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  we  are 
anting  upon. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  origin  of  this 
inquiry,  aad  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  it  im- 
poses on  as,  it  vi  necessary  that  we  state  candidly 
and  fully  the  spirit  in  wbidi  we  hope  to  discharge 
those  duties.  Having  come  to  record  facts,  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  debarred  from  giving 
opinions  until  the  data  for  forming  them  have  been 
collected.  Our  business  is  vnih  the  actual  condition 
of  English  agriculture,  and  not  with  the  political 
views  of  opposing  partiss.  We  shall  be  silent  about 
protection  on  the  one  side  or  free  trade  on  the 
other,  giving  our  deepest  and  most  anxious  atten- 
tion to  those  districts  where  the  sxy  of  agricultural 
distress  h^  been  most  loudly  raised.  When  a 
medical  man  examines  his  patient*  he  attends  care- 
fully to  general  symptoms,  but  gives  his  principal 
consideration  to  the  locality  chiefly  afiected.  We 
propose,  as  best  we  are  able,  to  follow  the  same 
course.  The  proprietors  and  farmers  who  have 
complained  most  we  shall  address  ourselves  to  most 
studiously ;  and  we  trust  that  while  the  nature  of 
our  duties  involves  an  inspection  of  the  manage- 
ment of  individual  farms,  that  inspection  will  be 
conducted  by  us  with  a  due  regard  for  that  sensitive 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  we  all  experience  when 
public  attention  is  directed  to  what  immediately 
concerns  ourselves,  How  far  the  right  exists  to 
iaquire  into  the  mode  in  which  any  body  of  men 
conduct  their  occupations  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  question  of  some  difliculty;  but  with 
refereace  to  the  districts  whence  the  cry  of  agri- 
cultural distress  has  issued,  all  doubt  upon  that 
point  has  been  removed.  Having  challenged  pub- 
lic attention,  they  cannot  complain  that  they  have 
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received  it,  and  we  therefoTe  confidendy  expect  in 
those  districts  that  every  fodlity  will  he  afforded  to 
us  in  prosecuting  our  inquiries.  Indeed,  we  trust, 
that  generally  throughout  the  different  classes  of 
the  agricultural  community,  we  shall  meet  with 
hearty  co-operation,  encouragement,  and  candour. 
Whatever  success  may  attend  the  performance  of 
them,  our  lahonrs  have  heen  undertaken  not  only 
for  the  instruction  of  the  puhlic,  hut  for  the  henefit 
of  the  fEuming  interest  itself;  and,  for  ourselves, 
we  are  sincerely  anxious  to  disclaim  the  taint  of 
political  bias,  and  to  prosecute  our  inquiries  in  a 
free,  courteous,  and  conciliatory  spirit. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us,  in  concluding  this 
letter,  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  have  selected 
the  district  around  Aylesbury  for  the  commence- 
ment of  our  investigations.  We  have  been  guided 
in  making  that  selection  principally  by  the  fact  that 
Buckinghamshire  has  taken  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  agitation  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  low 
price  of  corn.  Whether  its  character  as  a  corn- 
growing  county  be  sufficientiy  high  to  entiUe  it  to 
figure  prominentiy  in  such  an  agitation  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  well  pleased  to  commence  our 
humble  labours  where  the  champions  of  FreeTVade 
and  Protection  have  both  put  forth  their  strength, 
without  however  occupying  that  wide  field  of 
patient  inquiry  and  observation  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter. 


lsttsr  ii. 

Aylbsbury,  Jan.  21. 

As  the  agricultural  reputation  of  Buckingham- 
shire is  said  chiefly  to  rest  with  the  grass  and  dairy 
fimners  of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  we  paid  our  first 
visit  to  that  district,  and  we  now  proceed  to  detail 
as  succinctiy  as  possible  the  results  of  our  observa- 
tions and  inquiries.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  a  strong  clay  loam,  varying  in  depth 
from  two  feet  of  rich  staple  to  only  a  few  inches 
incumbent  on  stiff  clay.  We  found  the  farmers 
very  ready  to  admit  the  excellence  of  the  land  for 
grazing  purposes,  but  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  very  ill  adapted  for  tillage ;  and  their 
practice  quite  corresponds  with  thdr  opinions,  for 
of  three  parishes  which  we  visited,  one  2,000  acres 
in  extent,  had  not  more  than  7i  or  8  acres  under 
the  plough ;  another,  900  acres  in  extent,  had  only 
90;  and  the  third  had  none  at  all.  The  country, 
therefore,  is  laid  out  principally  in  rich  pastures, 
the  fields  being  large  and  separated  from  each  other 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  hedgerows.  The  feeding 
of  stock  and  dairy  farming  are,  of  course,  the  chief 
lises  to  which  the  land  is  put,  and  as  the  nature  of 


these  branches  of  agriculture,  when  porsaed  separ 
rately,  does  not  call  into  play  any  considerable 
amount  of  human  labour,  tiiere  is  a  very  scanty 
population.  Clay  soils  reveal  as  quickly  as  any 
other  the  want  of  drainage,  or  any  deficiency  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  We  had,  there- 
fore, very  littie  difiiculty  in  perceiving  that  a  great 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  done  with  regard  to  this  pri- 
mary requisite  of  good  fJEurming  in  the  Vale  of  Ayles* 
bury.  We  were  informed  that  tile-drains  are  used 
for  the  tillage  lands,  and  turf  wedge  dndns  and 
wood  drains  for  the  pasture  lands.  The  two  latter, 
though  not  so  durable  as  the  former,  are  stated  to 
be  found  sufficientiy  good  in  practice,  and  being 
cheaper  to  construct,  are  preferred  in  a  district 
where  all  the  permanent  improvements  of  the  soil 
are  to  a  great  extent  left  to  be  effected  by  the  far- 
mer. It  appears  to  be  the  custom  here  that  the 
landlord  should  take  littie  or  no  part  in  the  agricul- 
tural process.  In  letting  his  land  he  seldom  does 
anything  to  raise  the  character  of  the  raw  material 
which  he  thus  supplies  to  the  farmer.  Sometimes 
he  finds  the  tiles  for  drainage,  the  tenant  agreeing 
to  pay  all  other  expenses ;  but  that  is  the  limit  of 
his  liberality  or  his  enterprise  in  this  important 
matter.  In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  we  did  not 
find  one  instance  where  drainage  was  undertaken 
by  the  proprietor  as  a  permanent  improvement,  and 
the  interest  on  the  money  expended  charged  on  the 
tenant,  according  to  the  method  pursued  in  the  best 
agricultural  districts.  As  with  drainage  so  also  it 
is  with  farm  buildings.  The  management  of  grass 
fimns  does  not  involve  nearly  so  large  an  outky  in 
this  respect  as  where  a  higher  system  of  culture  is 
adopted ;  but,  nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  inadequate,  or  worse  arranged,  than  the 
accommodation  of  this  kind  provided  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury.  In  two  of  the  farms  we  inspected  the 
buildings  were  of  brick-work,  and  had  been  par- 
tially, if  not  altogether,  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord ;  but  in  one  of  these  we  observed 
that  the  yard  where  the  manure  was  collected  sloped 
towards  a  large  watering  pond,  into  which,  of  course, 
all  the  liquid  portions  of  the  manure  were  drained. 
The  other  farm  buildings  we  saw  were  constructed 
of  rough  timber,  with  roofs  of  thatch.  They  had 
evidentiy  been  rmsed  without  much  regard  to  shape 
or  situation,  or  economy  of  space,  and  being  mixed 
up  confusedly  with  stacks  of  hay  and  beans,  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  spectacle  much  more  picturesque 
than  convenient.  The  condition  of  one  hrm  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  outhouses  struck  us  very 
forcibly.  The  occupying  tenant  told  us  that  he  had 
660  acres  all  under  grass,  for  which  he  paid  £1,500 
a-year  of  rent  and  tithe,  besides  poor  rates;  that  he 
had  expended  £200  in  making  his  house  habitable 
on  taking  possession ;  and  that  his  landlord  would 
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do  nothing  in  the  way  of  providing  needful  accom- 
modation for  hid  stock.  The  appearance  more  than 
justified  this  statement. 

In  the  district  ahout  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
the  tenures  are  principally  from  year  to  year.  We 
met  with  two  instances  in  which  leases  existed ; 
hut  they  were  near  their  close,  and  one  of  the  lessees, 
at  leas^  appeared  to  look  forward  to  that  event  with 
no  small  satisfaction.  As  far  as  we  could  learn,  a 
yearly  holding  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  with  fa- 
vour by  most  of  the  tenants.  With  no  more  secure 
title  the  land  has  been  occupied  for  a  long  series  of 
years  by  the  same  individuals ;  and  one  fisumer  told 
us  that  he  and  his  &ther  had  rented  the  same  soil 
for  a  space  of  70  years.  He  added,  that  during 
that  time,  with  a  considerable  capital  invested  in 
stock,  a  productive  soil,.an  indulgent  landlord,  large 
improvements  in  drunage,  and  a  rent  not  increased 
for  30  years,  nothing  had  been  made  of  it.  The 
rent  per  acre  of  the  knd  in  this  locality  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  its  quality,  and  ranges  from 
lOs.  to  50s.  an  acre;  the  average,  however,  being 
from  25s.  to  35s.  The  amount  of  poor-rates  was 
not  complained  of,  though  certainly  the  rates  men- 
tioned as  charged  in  the  different  parishes  struck 
us  as  high  considering  the  smaU  population  in  them. 
Tithes  were  in  some  instances  paid  by  the  landlord, 
but  this  appeared  to  be  the  exception.  One  fact 
collected  by  us  during  our  inquiries  is  worth  re- 
cording, though  it  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
main  objects  of  this  investigation.  It  is  that  the 
landlord  of  one  tenant  whom  we  visited  pays  to  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation  £600  a-year  as  tithes, 
though  no  one  discharges  the  spiritual  duties  of  the 
parish,  and  the  parish  church  is  roofless,  having 
been  so  for  several  generations.  The  farmers  in 
Aylesbury  Yale  appear,  without  exception,  to  regard 
both  tithes  and  poor  rates  as  burdens  paid  by  them 
in  deduction  of  rent.  The  farms  we  visited  were  of 
considerable  extent,  and  it  does  not  appear  the  fault 
of  the  district  to  err  in  this  respect.  They  average 
from  300  to  600  acres.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
how  far  the  capital  of  the  tenant  is  commensurate 
with  the  requirements,  in  that  respect,  of  his  hold- 
ing. We  were  informed  on  respectable  authority 
that  in  some  instances  the  farmers  of  the  district 
have  hardly  any  capital  at  all,  and  that  iheir  stock 
has  been  purchased  with  borrowed  money,  for 
which,  as  they  have  no  good  security  to  offer,  they 
pay  exorbitant  interest 

In  the  management  of  the  different  farms  we 
visited  in  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  tillage  forms  a  very 
inconsiderable  matter.  We  shall  first,  therefore, 
describe  the  system  of  grass  farming.  As  nearly 
as  we  could  ascertain  the  farms  are  stocked  one- 
third  mth  ewes,  and  two-thirds  with  dairy  and  fiit- 
tening  cattle.    The  quality  of  the  soil  on  each  fiurm 


determines  the  precise  apportionment  of  stock ;  the 
best  land  being  chiefly  devoted  to  fattening  cattle 
and  sheep,  the  secondary  and  the  worst  to  dairy 
purposes.  Cn  all  the  grass  farms  here  the  practice 
with  regard  to  sheep  is  to  purchase  ewes  early  in 
autumn,  which  drop  their  lambs  in  January,  and, 
after  the  kmbs  are  disposed  of  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, are  fattened  and  sold  during  the  nummer. 
The  stock  is  thus  changed  every  year.  The  ewes 
are  fed  on  the  pastures  summer  and  winter,  getting, 
occasionally,  com  in  troughs  in  severe  winter  wea- 
ther, and  about  the  time  of  lambing.  They  receive 
no  turnips  during  the  wmter;  but  the  practice  of 
farmers  differs  in  regard  to  the  summer  food  of  the 
sheep,  being  regulated  by  the  extent  of  their  tillage 
land.  Where  fallow  is  made  the  land  is  previously 
sown  with  winter  vetches,  on  which  the  sheep  are 
folded  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  thus  securing 
an  exceUent  bite  for  the  sheep,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  dressing  of  manure  to  the  land.  The 
lambs  are  sent  to  the  London  market  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready.  The  prices  which  on  of  the  most 
intelligent  farmers  with  whom  we  conversed  to-day 
conffldered  remunerative  were  as  follow : — 32s.  for 
lambs ;  2s.  advance  in  the  difference  between  the 
selling  and  buying  price  of  the  ewes ;  and  4s.  each 
ewe  for  wool.  Below  these  rates  he  thinks  the 
£Eurmer  will  not  be  paid.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
most  of  the  ewes  had  twin  lambs.  The  present 
rates  for  ewes  and  lambs  are  about  26  per  cent, 
under  the  above.  Wool  maintains  its  price«  The 
ewes  kept  are  principally  of  the  Southdown  breed. 
Dairy  farming  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
rural  industry  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  farmers 
do  not  breed  the  stock,  but  buy  young  cows,  and 
sell  them  as  soon  as  the  begin  to  fail  as  milkers. 
The  entire  produce  is  converted  into  butter,  which 
is  sent  up  to  the  London  market  throughout  the 
season,  an  agent  in  London  being  commissioned  to 
sell  it.  The  cows  are  fed  on  the  fine  pastures  of 
this  district  dmring  the  summer,  and  tied  up  in 
sheds  for  five  or  rix  months  during  the  winter, 
where  they  are  regularly  supplied  with  hay.  No 
green  food,  wurtzel,  carrots,  or  turnips  are  grown 
on  the  farms,  or  given  to  the  stock,  but  some  good 
feeders  supply  them  with  a  portion  of  oil-cake  in 
addition  to  the  hay.  The  hay  is  of  the  finest  qua* 
lity.  In  some  forms  the  c«ws  go  loose  during  the 
winter  in  open  yards,  with  sheds  to  retire  under. 
They  are  in  all  cases  attended  to  by  men,  who  feed, 
dean,  and  milk  them.  One  fanner  employs  12 
men  to  tend  a  herd  of  100  cows,  during  a  winter 


The  milk,  when  carried  to  the  dairy,  is  poured 
into  large  oblong  shallow  wooden  vessels,  lined  with 
lead.  Twelve  hours  afterwards  the  cream  is 
skimmed  off;  in  12   hoars  more   it  is   agam 
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skimmed ;  and  the  dame  process  is  repeated  a  third 
time.  In  the  warm  weather  of  aammer  this 
snffiees ;  but  during  winter  a  fourth^  and  sometimes 
a  fifth,  skimming  is  necessary  before  tho  earefal 
dairymaid  is  satisfied  that  she  has  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting the  whole  of  the  cream.  The  milk  is  then 
drawn  off  into  a  pipe  by  which  it  is  eemdncted  to  a 
tank  ont  of  doors,  close  to  the  feeding-troughs  of 
the  pigs.  The  batter  is  chonied  by  horse-power. 
We  did  not  meet  with  an  instance  ki  whieb  the 
temperature  of  the  dairy  was  regulated  by  the  use 
of  a  store. 

The  price  of  bntter  in  this  district  for  the  last 
ten  years  was  reftd  to  ns  frofia  the  book  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen  be  tisited.  From  1939  to  1847,  in 
the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  there  appeared 
scarcely  any  variation,  b^inning  at  15d.  to  16d., 
and  ending  with  I6d.  per  ponnd.  In  1847  it  fell 
as  low  as  13d.,  in  1948  it  rose  to  17d.,  and  now 
it  has  £Edlen  to  14d.  per  ponnd.  Dairy  ferming  is 
said  by  all  parties  to  be  the  only  department  of 
their  business  which  leares  them  a  profit  aft  present. 

A  fimner  hoifog  300  aeree  of  grass  land  mows 
about  100  acres  annnatty.  Part  of  this  reeerres  a 
top-dressing  of  dmig  during  the  pretioos  Printer. 
The  produce  varies  from  ten  cwt<  to  two  tons  per 
acre,  and  the  cost  of  making  and  stacking  the  crop 
is  about  15s.  an  aere#  The  good  farmers  eonevme 
the  whole  of  their  hay  on  theif  own  farme.  Bttt  a 
very  small  portion  is  sent  ttata  tlos  ({uuter  to  the 
London  market,  md  that  stid  to  be  hay  of  tnlerior 
cfualHy,  produced  on  the  poofevt  Imd,  and  parted 
with  by  the  neediest  fanners.  Them  #a8  a  good 
deaH  said  with  reference  to  the  ^uaMty  of  London 
hay,  most  of  our  informants  stating  to  ns  than  no 
really  good  hay  ever  was  sent  up  to  Loudon,  and 
that  it  wn  almost  impoesibltf  to  tetl  ^  <!Klference 
betwixt  good  and  inferior  kuy,  wMiout  beiAg  ran 
formed  of  the  quality  of  the  luad  on  wbiefa  il  bad 
been  grown.  This  of  course  had  raferenoi  to 
natural  ofdand  hay,  not  the  hay  of  ttlificial  grasses 
orelover. 

Where  eaMfe  are  fattened  they  are  purchatsed 
during  the  aatiimn,recerre  hay^  and  in  sovne  eases 
oikake,  in  yards  during  the  wimer,  and  mt  fed  hi 
en  the  best  granng  land  during  sumner.  It  Will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  ftnner  of  -grass  lands  'm  this 
quarter  changes  lae  slock  e€  sheep  and  fattening 
cattle  every  year,  and  hi9  dairy  cow9  when  they 
cease  to  yield  a  profitable  retttrn*  The  fen  In  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat  has  ttasrefere  tery  seriously 
afiected  hies  for  the  seaediiy  as  it  has,  in  sont^  easee, 
nearly  extinguished  his  usual  profits  on  fatfevnA|f 
battle,  Bad  giiaatly  redueed  thent  oft  sbeep.  Iffext 
year,  should  prioss  eontiDiie  as  lovff  as  they  are  at 
present^  he  will  stiii  he  »  aufiKwer,  thwttgh  not  to^ 
titt  same  degree,  at  thspiises^f  *e«tock  h§  hau 


lately  purchased  ore  reduced  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  he  obtained  in  selling.  The 
produce  of  three  acres  of  good  grass  land,  summer 
and  winter,  is  reckoned  necessary  for  the  keep  of 
one  cow.  A  rnilch  cow  consumes  much  more 
than  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  hay  during  ttic 
winfer. 

The  managetnent  of  the  tillage  land  on  these 
farms  forttrs  quite  a  subordinate  branch  of  their 
system.  The  crops  usually  grown  are  wheat  and 
beans  alternately,  one  field  being  set  ande  for  the 
purpose  ef  tillage  and  kept  constantly  under  the 
plough.  The  very  small  proportion  under  erop  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  manure  it  heavily,  and  accord- 
ingly the  crops  he  produces  arc  good,  five  quarters 
of  wheat  and  as  many  of  beans  being  the  common 
yield.  One  gentleman  toW  us  that  he  had  profited 
by  a  lesson  he  got  from  witnessing  the  efTects  of 
deep  tillage  on  one  of  the  labotrrer's  aBotments  in 
his  neighbourhood.  In  consequence  of  this  he  in- 
structed his  ploughman  to  go  eight  inches  deep, 
instead  of  five,  which  is  the  usual  deptb  turned  op 
here  'm  preparing  for  beans ;  and  though,  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  ploughmatt,  one  or  two  inches  of  fresh 
clay  were  turned  up  to  the  surface,  the  be^n  crop, 
notwithstanding  a  dry  summer,  proved  excellent, 
whilst  most  of  those  on  the  surrciufnding  ferns 
were  a  feilnre. 

The  cotostructidtr  of  the  farm  buildmgs  is  every 
whei«  defective  in  arrangements  for  accranulating 
or  saving  manure.  To  this  most  important  pwat 
no  attention  it  paid,  the  solid  mamire  lying  dhont 
the  yards  and  the  liquid  draining  itself  ofiT  to  the 
watering  pond  or  nearest  open  ditch.  The  use  of 
boues  or  guano  seenrs  scarcely  known,  and  their 
value  as  a  manure  for  the  grass  lands  appears  not  to 
have  been  ascertained.  One  fermer  s&id  it  might 
pay  a  man  ^th  a  leatse  to  use  such  purchased  ma- 
nures, but  not  otherwise.  We  Cannot  help  think- 
ing that  great  benefit  would  arise  from  the  applica- 
tion of  bones  and  guano  to  the  lands  hrtendcd  for 
hay,  the  prodtlce  of  which  might  by  such  flwanthe 
greatly  increased.  If  to  this  were  added  the  cw»- 
sumptkm  of  cheap  feeding  stufls  by  the  ewes,  they 
could  be  kept  from  roaming  over  the  whole  of  ^ 
pastures^  in  the  months  of  spiitig,  by  which  the 
gF9Wth  of  the  grass  is  often  sttf  much  rttardedas 
not  to  afford  a  ftdl  bite  to  the  dairy  rtock  before 
the  beginning  of  June. 

The  number  of  labourer^  employed  cftt  these 
grazrrrg  fernvs  exceeded  what  we  shtnrld  hsfre  «n- 
antlciptted— fimim  10  ta  14  people  hehig  cng«««d 
off  ferme  of  fr wn  StoO  to  400  ateres,  with  ti&t  mow 
than  BO  acre*  cf  tBlagc.  In  dl  tfM  paristrcs  i* 
which  we  were  td-day  there  were  tto  labotfrcrt  out 
of  *mp«oymettt,  if  we  except  a  few  onder-draiiw^i 
iidHWe  iwrk  has  be«,  tor  thtf  fiMWfit,  pnt  a  «tV  *^ 
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fejr  front  The  rate  of  wigea  is  from  93.  to  108. 
a-w«ek,  with  brcakfiast  and  ale  on  Soodajre  to  the 
otB  employed  with  the  dairy  cattJe.  Wages  hare 
Bel  Mea  more  tfau  is.  a-wcvk  from  tbe  average, 
ihoogh  thejr  wre  28.  to  3sw  a^week  hn^er  than  they 
w«re  during  tke  higfa  pricet  <rf  1847. 

Hifing  thm  rapidly  surreyed  the  present  con* 
ditioB  and  practice  of  the  grata  farming  system  for 
which  Bvekinghaaoshiie  ia  said  chiefly  to  he  £GKnoa8, 
it  is  proper  that  we  should  bow  give  some  aceonnt 
of  the  actbod  of  fanahaiidry  ptirsoed  in  the  districts 
deroted  to  tiUage.  On  tbe  ehiy  soDs  arahks  eoltore 
u  not  carried  on  to  the  some  extent  as  where  gniTe) 
ttd  cbalkexisl.    The  hobd,  too,  we  are  nrformed, 
■  Tery  difficult  to  work,  and  Teryimprofitahle.  The 
wortt  ckiys  are  said  to  be  princ^xdly  oceopied  by  a 
•o^er  and  less  intelhgsnt  ckss  of  fhnners.  Being 
■UQons  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  agricnkure  in 
wsie  districts  of  the  connty  where  cropping  is  re- 
Mrted  to  instead  of  pasturage,  and   where  the 
chnicter  of  the  soil  affords  fadlitiea  for  the  carry- 
^(  it  on  sneceeafiiUy,  we  examined  carefully  the 
Ittds  extendi!^  from  Aylesbiiry  to  Wendover  and 
tbe  Chiltem  IfiHa.    The  chalk  lonaation  there 
iMsts  one  of  green  snd,  which  separates  it  from 
thegreatbedofchrf  crossing  tbe  northern  half  of 
the  ceonCy.    There  is,  therefore,  comhtaed  within 
» tbort  d^tanee,  a  eonsidsrable  variety  of  the  sois, 
and  the  httd  altogether,  to  the  eye  ef  a  stranger, 
looksof  very  fair  qaahty  for  the  porpooes  of  ealti- 
vitioa.    It,  howtfrer,  ohnonsfy  wants  draiakig,  the 
fiwt  reqaisito  of  good  farming,    A  syslem  of  dram* 
•ge  is  m  opeiatioa  to  which  we  shril  shortly  allode 
a descnhmg  tiie  BinMftniaat  porsned.  As  ontiie 
RTsss  htftds,  thad  prioMTy  agent  m  the  inprove- 
■eot  of  the  soil  is  jdnost  eviiraly  neglected  by  the 
hndiordsy  who  m  this  district  aet  very  moeb  as  if 
tkey  behaved  tint  the  whole  busiaasa  of  a  prv- 
priator  was  confined  to  drasnng  hta  rente.    Not 
oaly  with  respect  to  drainage,  but  m  fisnA  bofldiQgs 
ahsy  Um  stalfr  of  agriciAlora  here  is  hMMfttably  de- 
ficient    The  feeding  shofks,  cvwhcwees,  bams, 
iBsnuie  yardo^  are  aH  of  the  most  pnantiva  con* 
•^n^tioft,  both  in  asatenalB  and  design^    l%e  side 
wiUs  aie  of  rough  wood,  rapi#f  decaying  from 
eapsenre  lo  the  weather.    The  rods  are  generally 
of  thalch,  and  nothing  short  of  a  pOwdev  aMgasMe 
(SB  be  coneeivod  BK>re  ignkible  than  the  whole 
premises*    As  to  the  nuKMmr  in  which  they  are 
fitted  np  internally,  to  eno  aacnstomsd  oidy  to  the 
iB«dem  practiee  of  agneiiltnra  it  appears  like  a 
remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon  timeaw   We  saw  osM  cow^ 
bouse,  the  stalls  and  feeding  troughs  of  which  were 
quite  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  woodwork. 

The  tenure  by  which  the  land  is  held  is  generally 
from  year  to  year,  the  landlord  sometimes  pre- 
scribing certain  Umitations  as  to  the  mode  of  culti- 


vation to  be  pnrsncd,  and  sometimes  leaving  the 
farmer  to  do  exactly  as  he  likes.  The  rent  varies 
of  course  w^h  tbe  qnality  of  the  fend,  bwt  gene-^ 
raMy  inreyages  about  30s.  an  acre.  Poor  rates  we 
found  heavy  in  Wendover  parish,  b«t  light  in  others 
adjohiing  it^  This  appears  to  time  from  the  fact 
tlMiA  agrkulCoral  ktbonrers  being  seldom  houeed  on 
the  lands,  all  congregrate  together  at  some  convex 
nient  point  for  the  work  of  a  whole  district,  and 
thus  nndet  the  ratepayers  of  owe  parish  heavily 
while  the  others  go  ahnost  free.  We  hiqtHred  par* 
ttenferly  bow  isr  ftwms  which  had  fklkn  into  the 
kmilard's  hands  within  the  hMt  few  months  in  this 
neighbourhood  had  been  taken.  Mid  whether  the  old 
rewts  were  still  given  for  ibem.  We  were  told  that 
''som^toiror  other"  hrmm  were  still  readily  taken 
and  the  fermer  remits  oMdntamed.  The  proprietors 
and  tenants  seen  to  bo  on  comfortable  terms  with 
each  other ;  and  the  hitter  have  invariably  expressed 
themselves  to  us  abont  the  fonner  in  kimdly  and 
respectful  hmguage. 

With  refbrsnce  to  the  snbjeet  of  drainage,  tiles  or 
pipes  are  seldom  used ;  the  UMiterial  inoet  in  de- 
mand for  fitting  the  druns  being  '^  rag  "  or  himps 
of  havd  chalk,  aboot  the  stss  of  paving  stones, 
which  are  carted  three  or  four  miles  far  this  purpose. 
Where  the  opeimtion  is  performed  in  the  best  man- 
ner a  dnun  is  opened  between  each  ''knd,"  the 
^etanco  apart  being  from  34  to  30  fset,  and  the 
depth  of  the  drain  idxrat  two  fiwt.  Tbe  bk)cks  of 
''rag"arethetthnd  to  the  dspth  of  afoetfdUy,a 
hetle  strawis  strewed  over,  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  noxions  substratum  which  had  been  thrown 
oat  in  digging  the  drain  is  packed  eareftiHy  over 
the  straw,  the  siwtee  soil  being  then  replaced  hi  its 
former  position.  Tbe  uMire  goasnd  plan  is,  how- 
ever,  to  pot  n,  wlwre  they  ^»pear  to  be  reqc^rad,  a 
few  drains^  which  are  cat  to  a  depth  of  15  or  18 
inches,  and  filled  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  plaogh 
fanrow  with  wood  or  hedgo  trisRnings;  These  are 
Slid  to  fest  for  Mny;  years.  Wet  spots  here  and 
there  dnronghont  a  isld  are  so  trenCed,  but  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  go  regukrly  over  the  wlrala 
field  in  the  sane  way.  As  nothing  is  beheved  to 
bo  more  injuriooa  tlmn  any  admiatore  of  the  sob- 
stratum  with  the  snrtee  staple  of  the  soil,  of 
consss  subsoil  j^onghing  or  tvswhang  are  careMly 
abstained  frona,  and  the  benefit  of  deep  distntegra* 
tion  as  accosaory  to  drainage  is  accordingly  lost 

The  coarse  of  cvapping  foilowsd  does  not  seca 
to  ha  very  definite.  Some  kncHords  do  not  intar* 
five  with  tiNir  temmtSy  but  allo#  thsm  to  pnrsoa 
whatever  system  they  find  most  advantageous. 
Others  prescribe  a  certam  course,  which  is  termed 
"  three  crops  and  a  fallow."  It  begins  with  bare 
fallow,  then  wheat,  then  beans,  pease,  and  clover, 
and  last  wheat  or  barley.    This  may  be  considered 
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the  standard,  from  which  there  are  little  deviations. 
The  fallow  is  found  the  best  and  surest  preparation 
for  wheat,  for  which  it  is  usually  dunged.  After 
the  wheat  is  removed  the  land  is  ploughed  and 
planted  with  winter  beans.  The  beans  are  put  in 
in  rows  with  a  dibble,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  three 
and  a-half  bushels  an  acre,  for  which  the  workman 
is  paid  Is.  6d.  a  bushel,  or  48.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  an 
acre.  In  spring  and  summer  the  beans  are  hand- 
hoed  with  a  broad  hoe  twice  or  three  times,  the 
price  paid  for  each  hoeing  varying  from  Ss.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  acre,  according  to  the  clean  or  foul  state 
of  the  land.  After  the  beans  are  removed  the  land 
is  sown  with  wheat,  which,  if  it  escape  the  ravages 
of  the  slug,  generally  proves  a  good  crop.  To  de- 
stroy the  slugs  quick  lime  is  used  by  the  best  far- 
mers, and  is  scattered  thinly  over  ^e  surface,  at 
the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  quarters  an  acre. 
Where  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  sow  wheat 
after  beans  the  land  lies  during  the  winter,  and  is 
])loughed  and  sown  with  barley  in  spring.  Part  of 
the  division  allotted  to  beans,  an  acre  or  two  on  a 
/arm  of  200  acres,  is  sown  with  turnips,  which  are 
evidently  not  considered  of  much  value  on  this 
Uind  of  soil.  No  mangold  or  other  root  crop  is 
cultivated,  and  scarcely  a  rood  of  potatoes.  On 
One  farm  this  crop  is  proscribed  by  conditions  of 
tenure,  the  tenant  being  only  allowed  to  grow  half 
«n  acre  on  his  fsarm ;  a  privilege  which  he  does  not 
make  use  of.  No  artificial  manure,  bones  or  guano 
are  used,  and  scarcely  any  purchased  feeding 
stuffs.  The  farms  are  laid  out  in  fine  open  fields, 
varying  from  8  or  10  up  to  30  acres  in  extent 
They  are  enclosed  with  good  thorn  fences,  and 
suffer  very  little  injury  from  excess  of  wood. 

The  crop  of  wheat  of  the  present  year  is  very  de- 
ficient in  yield,  turning  out  little  more  than  16  or 
'20  bushels  an  acre  on  land  of  excellent  quality. 
'^  arley  is  also  a  short  crop,  but  beans  a  very  full  one. 
rhe  low  price  and  the  deficient  yield  are  the  cause 
of  the  present  complaints :  28  bushels  of  wheat,  32 
of  barley,  and  the  same  of  beans,  are  reckoned  fair 
average  crops. 

In  working  the  land  it  is  foimd  necessary  to  use 
two  different  descriptions  of  plough ;  one  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden  plough  for  winter,  and  the  other 
a  more  modem  iron-wheel  plough  for  summer, 
The  wheel-plough  comes  into  use  ''with  the 
cuckoo,"  the  ground  being  in  winter  so  soft  that  the 
wheels  will  not  then  work.  The  depth  of  furrow 
tamed  up  is  from  4)  to  5  inches ;  the  latter  depth 
not  being  exceeded  for  fear  of  bringing  up  the 


noxious  subsoil.  The  sur&ce  did  not  appear  of  a 
peculiarly  stiff  nature;  in  &ct,  rather  the  contrary, 
havmg  in  many  cases  a  large  admixture  of  flints. 
Yet  in  winter  there  are  seldom  less  than  four  horMs 
in  a  plough,  and  three  roods  are  reckoned  a  finir 
day's  work.  In  summer  three  horses  are  used,  and 
an  acre  is  turned  over  in  a  day.  The  number  of 
labourers  employed  varies  a  little.  On  one  faun, 
with  120  acres  under  tillage,  there  are  eight  men 
and  a  boy,  two  ploughs,  and  seven  work  horses,  in 
regular  employment  throughout  the  year,  and  these 
may  be  reckoned  as  nearly  the  proportions  for  the 
arable  land  round  Wendover. 

The  quantity  of  stock  kept  on  these  arable  hmM 
is  quite  inconsiderable.  Three  or  four  cows,  and 
their  produce,  and  a  few  scores  of  sheep  in  summer, 
comprise  the  whole  for  a  farm  of  150  acres.  The 
farm  buildings  enclose  a  large  court,  into  whidi 
the  straw  as  it  is  thrashed  is  thrown  out  of  the  bam, 
and  the  cattle,  aided  by  10  or  12  excellent  pigs,  eat 
and  tread  it  into  manure.  The  watering  pond 
usually  forms  the  lowest  part  of  the  yard,  and  of 
course  receives  all  the  drainings  of  the  dung.  The 
crops  are  thrashed  out  ^th  the  flul. 

Many  of  the  farms  are  intersected  by  public  roads, 
and  are  thereby  well  supplied  with  means  of  access 
to  the  different  fields.  But  where  they  are  not  on 
the  line  of  road  the  fiarmers  suffer  great  incon- 
venience from  the  want  of  proper  farm  roads.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  harvest  they  are  obliged  to 
stack  their  crops  in  the  comer  of  the  field  where 
they  are  grown,  waiting  for  dry  frosty  winter  wea- 
ther to  carry  them  home.  On  one  farm  which  we 
examined  the  roads  had  become  impassable,  and 
the  carters  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  turn  mto 
an  adjoining  wheat  field,  along  the  headland  of 
which  the  h^vy  waggons  had  done  much  injmy  to 
the  young  wheat  plant.  If  a  difierent  system  of 
husbandry,  involving  a  greater  extent  of  root  crops 
were  adopted,  the  want  of  good  roads  of  access 
would  be  found  still  more  injurious  than  at  present 

Before  closing  this  communication^  it  is  oidy  light 
that  we  should  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
frankness  with  which  the  fanners  generally  have 
received  us  at  the  outset  of  our  investigations. 
They  have  communicated  freely  the  modes  of  culti- 
vation adopted  by  them,  and  the  condition  of  fiunn 
management  in  their  part  of  the  country.  We  met 
with  only  one  exception  to  this,  but  we  were  not 
surprised  at  it  when  we  foond  that  the  same  person 
holds  himself  aloof  from  the  other  members  of  his 
own  class  around  him. 


(l\f  be  c9nHnu9d.) 
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CALENDAR     OF     HORTICULTURE.— MARCH. 


Rbtrospbct. 

The  weather  daring  the  ten  last  days  of  January 
Buffered  no  material  alteration ;  cold,  but  not  severe, 
g^enerally  gloomy,  but  with  some  sun,  and  an  in- 
crease of  mid-day  temperature  on  and  after  the 
28th.  Some  run  fell  on  the  26th,  29th,  and  Slst. 
The  wind  settled  in  the  south-west  on  the  Ist  inst., 
and  brought  with  it  a  tendency  to  rain  and  much 
more  genial  temperature.  We  already  find  eight 
occasions  wherein  rain  fell  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  verify  the  usual  character  of  February.  There 
has  also  been  a  fair  average  of  sunshine.  Frost 
has  seldom  occurred ;  but  the  wind  has  been  occa- 
sionally tremendous.  Vegetation  begins  to  advance ; 
primroses  are  in  bloom ;  narcissus  are  forward,  and 
the  buds  of  trees  in  general  swell. 

Analysis. — The  Brassica  is  a  very  extensive 
family,  and  almost  all  the  members  of  it  may  be 
advantageously  sown  in  the  month  of  March.  It 
ia  generally  supposed  that  the  varieties  which  rank 
under  the  head  oleracea  (potherbs),  or  the  capitida 
gperica  of  De  Candolle,  are  rank  feeders,  and  as 
Buch  require  a  strong  enriched  loam.  We  offer  to 
the  reader's  notice  a  table  extracted  from  Professor 
J.  Johnstone's  lectures  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Framberg  from  the  ashts  left  by  burning  the 
dry  leaves  of  the  cabbage. 

PER  CENT. 

Potash 1170 

Soda 20*42 

lime 20*97 

Magnesia 5'94 

Oxide  of  Iron 0*60 

Phosphoric  acid 12*37 

Sulphuric  acid 21*48 

Chlorine 5*77 

Silica 0*75 

100*00 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  relative 
quantity  of  ashes  from  given  weights  of  the  moist 
and  dried  herb ;  but  judging  from  the  great  quan- 
tity  of  soda,  lime,  and  sulphuric  add  in  the  above 
list,  compared  with  the  high  luxuriance  produced 
by  a  very  small  quantity  of  excellent  guano  during 
the  growth  of  the  garden-hearting  cabbage,  I  pre 
aume  that  the  aforesaid  elements  indicate  the  appli- 
cation of  sulphate  of  soda,  common  salt,  gypsum, 
and  also  of  a  fair  dose  of  very  fine  bone  earth. 
We  cannot  judge  from  the  processes  of  combustion 
how  far  ammonia  may  be  useful,  but  a  trustworthy 
organic  analysis  of  the  green  parts  would,  I  little 
doubt,  determine  the  presence  of  much  nitrogen,  a 


fact  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  nauseous  odour 
emitted  during  their  putrescent  fermentation. 

Operations  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

In  ike  first  and  second  toM^«.— -Sow  the  seeds  of 
cabbage,  borecole,  Scotch  kale,  savoy,  Brussels 
spronts  in  very  rich  soil,  but  prefer  a  new  or  maiden 
loam.  Prepare  open  pbts  of  ground  on  the  prin- 
ciples above  adopted,  i,e,,  by  deeply  trenching  a 
fine  and  unctuous  loam,  and  depositing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  trench  a  strong  layer  of  recent 
manure,  saturated  with  urine,  as  a  foundation  for 
cabbage  plants,  cauliflowers,  and  the  earliest  brocoli 
plants,  llie  earth  to  be  turned  on  this  manure  is 
to  receive  a  liberal  supply  of  short  reduced  manure 
from  the  dung-hill  or  composts,  to  which  a  little  of 
the  best  guano  has  been  added.  In  a  bed  so  pre- 
pared plants  of  the  brassica  family  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  succeed  :  they  should  stand  from  18  to  30 
inches  asunder,  according  to  the  habits  of  each. 
The  spaces  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  as 
growth  advances,  liquid  manure  or  guano-water 
(one  oz.  to  two  gallons)  may  be  now  and  then 
applied  in  dry  weather :  the  effect  of  this  latter  am- 
moniacal  fertilizer  has  been  found  astonishing. 

Transplant  and  sow  lettuces  of  any  approved 
kinds.  In  attempting  to  produce  white  cos,  similar 
to  those  sold  in  London,  the  means  of  irrigation 
must  be  at  command,  and  the  soil  made  rich  with 
black  manure;  the  nearer  its  transition  state  to 
that  of  humus  the  better.  Sow  spinach,  onions, 
London  leeks,  for  transplanting,  radish,  of  sorts, 
carrots,  parsneps,  and  beet. 

In  tke  tkird  and  fourtk  weeks,  —  Repeat  the 
sowing  of  peas  and  that  of  broad  beans  for  the  last 
time.  From  this  time  forward  sow  the  better  and 
later  sort  of  peas,  as  the  imperials,  Prussians,  and 
marrowfats,  using  no  fresh  dung.  Earth  up  and 
stick  the  plants  of  early  crops.  A  strong  sowing 
of  stone  and  Dutch  turnips  wUl  come  in  early. 
Proceed  with  small  salading,  purslane,  chervil,  curl 
parsley,  nasturtium,  for  picking,  capsicum,  and  love- 
apples  in  frames,  asparagus  seed  preparatory  of 
plants  for  forcing.  Celery  and  celeraic  ought  to  be 
raised  over  a  gentle  warm  bed  of  tree  leaves,  the 
earth  above  to  be  guarded  by  a  hand-glass.  Sweet 
basil,  in  pans,  is  thus  raised. 

Asparagus  beds  and  single  rows  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  forked  to  ease  the  advance  of  the  shoots. 
Fear  not  to  try  a  strong  application  of  salt  early  in 
the  month;  the  surface  may  appear  as  if  snowed 
over,  and  thus  the  beds  will  be  made/ree  of  weeds 
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— a  great  advantage  —but  by  all  means  avoid  the  use 
of  salt  from  the  moment  that  the  least  hint  of 
growth  be  apparent.  In  preparing  new  beds^  adopt 
the  deep  trenching  and  manuring  recommeaded 
above  for  cabbage  beds ;  but  trench  three  feet  if 
possible,  and  use  more  reduced  guano  for  the  two 
feet  of  surface  earth.  Liquid  drainage  from  the 
house  closets,  filtered  through  sand,  and  occasion- 
ally made  to  irrigate  the  asparagus  beds  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  we  know  will  produce  a 
verdure  and  growth  of  uncommon  character.  The 
machinery,  however,  is  somewhat  difficult. 

Ariichokes. — Dress  as  soon  as  possible,  by  re- 
moving all  the  litter,  and  pointing  in  manure  and 
any  semi-decayed  tree  leaves  that  were  used  in  the 
winter;  trim  the  edges,  and  make  the  whole  neat. 
If  the  plants  be  strong  some  good  rooted  suckers 
will  appear,  which  should  be  carefully  detached, 
and  removed  to  a  rich  plot  in  an  open  situation,  to 
stand  about  a  yard  asunder.  Showery  mild  weather 
is  favourable,  and  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  a  new 
row  or  two  every  spring. 

Sweet  herbs. — Sow  the  seeds  of  hyssop,  common 
thyme,  savory,  and  sweet  marjoram;  but  prefer 
young  offset  plants,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
lemon  thyme.  Slips  carefuUy  planted  will  succeed^ 
and  thus  aU  the  varieties  of  sage,  rosemary,  and 
lavender  can  be  raised.  Young  plants  of  camomile 
in  beds,  or  as  edging,  will  often  be  useful.  Mint 
is  raised  by  forking  up  the  young  fibrous  roote  sent 
up  by  strong  plants ;  draw  them  up  carefully,  and 
use  the  knife  to  separate  the  longer  portions  of 


running  roots;  plant  them  about  5  or  5  inches  flower-piU   demand   a   corresponding    treatment. 


be  avoided ;  prefer  a  light  sandy  earth,  and  employ 
charcoal  dust,  carbonised  peat,  or  sawdust,  with 
wood  ashes,  as  a  covering  to  the  sets  or  tubers  in 
the  drills.  From  the  kie  Mr.  Knight's  letters,  I 
learned  that  he  always  planted,  in  rows  which 
pointed  south  and  north,  whoU  tubers  4  to  6  inches 
asunder,  crown  from  crown,  in  rows  so  far  apart  as 
to  correspond  ^th  the  length  of  the  haulm ;  thus, 
for  the  ash-leaved  kidney,  we  might  take  2  feet, 
and  for  the  higher  growers  from  4  to  6  feet :  the 
tubers  to  be  at  least  4  or  5  inches  below  the  surface. 
George  Ldndley  wrote  that  the  earliest  potatoes  are 
always  obtained  from  sets  wi\h  a  single  eye,  cut 
from  the  crown  or  rose  end  of  the  tuber.  (?) 

From  the  abundance  of  matter  for  the  culinary 
department,  I  must  postpone  other  directions  re- 
ferring to  fruits  of  adl  kinds,  to  April ;  only  ob- 
serving that  strawberry  plants  must  be  trimmed 
from  old  leaves  and  runners — the  spaces  around  or 
between  mulched  with  long  strawy  dung,  or  covered 
with  flat  tiles,  to  check  evaporation,  and  that  new 
plantations  may  be  made  from  established  and 
strongly  rooted  runners.  Avoid  digging  about  the 
bearing  plants.  Some  persons  use  brewers'  spent 
hops  as  a  mulch — they  are  very  clean. 

Ornamental  Dspartmrnts. 

Greenhouse  and  coiwerra^ory.— Admit  air  freely, 
but  not  drip;  increase  artificial  heat  very  cautiously; 
but  let  the  sun  act  with  more  power— cool  air  by 
night,  and  solar  warmth  by  day,  are  dictated  by 
nature.  Remove  decayed  leaves^  and  keep  every 
part  of  the   erections    clean.      Cold  frames  and 


apart,  and  give  water  to  settle  the  mould  cbse  to 
the  fibres. 

Plant ^rorfcV  and  shallots;  these  are  compound 
bulbs,  the  portions  of  which  are  called  ckwes — 
they  certainly  require  an  ammoniacal  manure.  Of 
the  shallot,  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton,  said  that  he 
placed  a  rich  soil  beneath  the  bulbs  (or  best  detached 
cloves),  and  raised  the  mould  on  each  side  to  sup- 
port them  till  firmly  rooted.  That  he  then  removed 
by  the  hoe,  and  watered  from  the  rose  of  a  watering 
pot,  so  that  the  bulbs  were  placed  whc^outof  the 
ground.  By  this  treatment  the  growth  of  the 
plants  became  like  that  of  the  onion ;  and  the  bulbs 
though  retaining  their  peculiar  form,  became  less 
long  and  much  broader,  while  the  crop  was  fine 
and  more  abundant. 

Jerusalem  artiehoke,—T\n8  ie  propagated  as  the 
potato,  by  planting  small  tubers  in  the  present 
month,  about  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  from  3  to  4 
feet  asunder;  the  soil  should  be  a  good  loam,  not 
binding,  but  its  site  detached  from  the  garden. 
Horse-radish  the  same. 

Potatoes, — ^What  to  expect  from  this  crop  it  is 
diflicult  to  say :  at  all  evento  let  putrescent  mannre 


Sow  the  seeds  of  annuals  in  pots  canlvtty  marked, 
and  keep  tkem  under  glass. 

Flower  hfd»  and  jwr/errss.— The  bedAng-out  in 
masses  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the  habits  of 
plants  require  peculiar  soils ;  thus,  heath  soil,  or 
decayed  leaves  with  a  predominance  of  pore  siliceous 
sand,  suits  the  hair-rooted  and  Ancrican  tribes ; 
semi-decayed  tree  leaves  (not  beech  or  laurel)  are 
used  to  give  colour  to  the  lobelias ;  soft  new  loam, 
enriched  with  the  horse-droppings  of  old  mush- 
room beds,  is  suitable  to  pehrgonimns,  verbenas, 
and  the  like.  Let  the  nrisedkneons  beds  be  iieatl7 
digged,  after  manuring  iMk  old  eow-dung,  leaf- 
moold,  and  m«iden  knm  if  required ;  and  thus  be 
made  fit  to  reeeiTe  aonnals,  seeds,  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

IVnne  Ae  budded  roses  oi  hst  summer  we  the 
eyes  develop,  and  tiiose  of  former  seasons,  so  as  to 
leave  reg?jdar  open  heads* 

If  evergreene  be  planted,  let  Aere  be  no  delay — 
open  the  roots,  trickle  the  fine  earth  so  that  it  touch 
every  fibre ;  water  from  the  rose  as  Ae  filfinf(-in 
proceeds ;  firm  the  surfoce  earth  tmly,  but  gently ; 
mulch  with  leaf-screenings,  and  water  copiously. 
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Tke  meaiker  on  this  closing  day, — It  has  been  west,  and  increased  to  complete  suffasion,  wbich 


seftBonabljr  fine  of  late,  at  a  fall  average  of  45  to  50 
degs. ;  and  natore  makes  correspondiDg  advances. 
The  18th  was  a  perfectly  lordy  spring  day,  till  just 
before  sunset,  when  stratified  douds  formed  in  the 


continued  on  the  19th* 
has  set  in. 

Croydon,  Feb,  20. 


This  morning  a  close  rain 
John  Towcrs* 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTUBAL  REPORT  FOR 
FEBRUARY. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  this  month  the 
weather  m  all  parts  of  England  has  been  very 
fia?onrable  for  out-door  farm  b^xmrs.  The  absence 
of  superabondant  moisture  has  enabled  our  agrkul- 
turisu  to  get  upon  the  land  without  difficulty  j  and 
immeDse  breadths  have  been  prepared  for  the  teed- 
farrow  under  the  most  sotiafiActory  au8{ncea.  The 
wiotcr  wheats  have  presented  a  very  cheering  ap- 
petrance,  ahhoogh  in  some  quarters  tbty  are  rather 
thin  upon  the  ground.  That  they  have  stood  the 
severe  weather  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  remarkably  well,  is  generally  acknowledged ; 
and  we  may  safely  venture  to  observe  that  an  un- 
usually small  number  of  re-ploughings  and  sowings 
bave  been  found  necessary. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  slight  rally  took  place  in 
the  price  of  wheat  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  transactions  in  thai  grain  have  been  compara- 
tirdy  snudl,  and  the  quotations  hav«  tended  down- 
wvdi.     The  present  reduced  value   of  com  is 
unquestionably  producing  much  excitement  and 
aWm  amongst  the  producers  generally;  and  It 
^oes  not,  we   assume,  require  any  argument  to 
prove  that — whatever  may  have  been  advanced  by 
a  few  fanning  novices  to  the  contrary — present 
prices  will  not  repay  the  growersy  even  with  a  large 
reduction  in  rent.    Looking  to  the  fad  that  the 
whole  world  is  im>ducing  for*  us,  that  the  stocks  of 
home-grown  com  are  seasonably  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and,  further,  that  we  have  still  exten- 
sive quantitiea  of  potatoes  On  hand,  we  see  very 
little  prospect  of  any  permanent  rise  in  the  value  of 
any  article  for  some  time  hence.    In  seasons  of 
comparative  scarcity  local  wants  are  frequently  sup- 
plied from  a  distance,  that  is  to  say,  wheats  flour, 
and  other  articles  used  and  consumed  in  the  inland 
towns  are  brought  from  the  large  outports ;  hence 
firmness  is  thus  frequently  given  to  demand  and 
value  in  London,  Liverpool,  &c«    Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  the  trade  has  been  almost  whoUry 
met  by  neighbouring  farmers  and  millers  ;  come- 
queotly  the  stocks  of  grain  and  flour  in  the  metro- 
polis have  increased,  even  though  the  importations 
bafe  beem  sibbII  compered  with  thoee  of  sevMa  1 


previous  months.  On  the  continent  good  flour  may 
be  had  at  from  35s.  to  308.  per  280  lbs.  free  on, 
board )  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  And  a 
further  reduction  in  value  ere  k>ng.  The  depressed 
state  of  our  markets  has  induced  speculators  to 
opeiate  with  great  caution  for  some  time  past;  and 
this  will  be  apparent  when  we  observe  that  during 
the  month  ending  February  5th  (current  year)  the 
total  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
abroad  and  our  colonies  were  only  296,326  qrs.  of 
grain,  and  258,920  cwts.  of  flour  and  meal— the 
latter  chiefly  from  France  and  Belgium.  The 
holders  abroad  are  stated  to  have  evinced  no  dispo- 
sition to  force  sales  on  lower  terms ;  but  we  doubt 
much  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  demand  from 
this  side,  the  prices  current  at  the  date  of  our  last 
advices  will  be  supported. 

Much  attention  has  been  very  properly  directed 
of  late  to  the  system  of  taking  the  averages  of  com 
in  this  country,  by  which  the  amount  payable  to 
the  tithe-owner  is  regulated.  The  evil  is  a 
most  serious  one,  and  requires  to  be  got 
rid  of  immediately.  For  instance,  in  1847 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  ^s.  9d*^  in 
1848,  50b.  7d.  per  quarter.  Those  high  ra(es*-ae 
the  titbe  average  is  taken  on  the  esvea  pnet^ag 
years,  the  whole  of  wfaidi  were  considenMy  higher 
than  at  present — of  course  enter  ioto  the  vi^  boit 
pkeed  upon  the  tidies  C  consequently^  the  fsrmer  is 
now  paying  folly  20  per  cent«  more  than  he  otgbt 
to  pey.  In  our  opinion,  the  tithe  average  should, 
under  existing  circfOMtanccs,  be  taken  every  yeari 
the  seren  yesvs'  average  should  be  wholly  ab^ishedy 
apd  the  growers  only  should  be  parties  to  naake  the 
returns  to  the  Inspeetors. 

The  qoantity  of  poutoes  grown  ott  the  CowtiiieBt 
last  year  appears  to  haive  besa  mmssaBy  hMrfe^ 
Sines  the  Ist  of  Septenber^  1M9#  upwards  ol 
120/100  tons  have  been  shipped  £rom  Fraaoe  and 
Bel|i^m  to  this  country,  in  liar  average  conditioii^ 
We  need  scaredy  obeerve  that  this  new  traffic  has 
interfered  materiaUy  with  the  dsmand  lor '^  breads 
stuflTs."  Not  a  siiigle  cargo  has  arrived  in  Lendoii 
from  the  Channd  Islands,  from  which  soae  yesvs 
sines  from  20^000  to  26,000  iaoM  were  shipped 


amiuaUy. 
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Although  the  arrivals  of  foreign  stock  have  fallen 
off  materially^  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
abroad,  and  the  low  prices  ruling  in  our  markets, 
the  demand  for  fat  stock  has  been  anything  bnt 
active.  Sheep  have,  however,  commanded  rather 
more  money ;  but  the  value  of  beasts,  calves,  and 
pigs  has  given  way.  The  approaching  lean  stock 
fairs  are  likely  to  pass  off  heavily.  Whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  business  doing  in  them,  prices 
must  necessarily  be  low. 

The  early  lambing  season  has  passed  off  remark, 
ably  weU.  The  fall  is  represented  as  a  good  one. 
Although  the  supply  of  grass  is  small,  both  beasts 
and  sheep,  from  the  abundance  of  dry  food,  have 
fared  better  than  in  the  ordinary  run  of  years.  The 
consumption  of  linseed  and  oil-cake  has  been  small 
in  the  extreme;  nevertheless,  the  stock  exhibited  in 
Smithfield  and  elsewhere  has  been  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  turnip  crop  has  turned  out  a  fidr  average, 
though  not  a  superabundant,  one. 

For  both  hay  and  straw,  the  demand,  owing  to 
the  large  supplies  offering,  has  ruled  heavy,  and  the 
late  low  prices  have  been  with  difficulty  supported. 
Meadow  hay  has  produced  only  £2  88.  to  £3  10s. ; 
clover  do.,  £3  to  £4  lOs. ;  and  straw,  £1  is.  to  £1 
9s.  per  load. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  very  little  business  has 
been  transacted  i^i  com— the  prices  of  which  have 
not  been  maintained. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Since  we  last  wrote,  the  total  supplies  of  stock, 
both  English  and  foreign,  on  offer  in  the  metropo- 
litan market,  have  been  very  moderate,  the  time  of 
year  considered.  For  mutton  the  demand  has  ruled 
steady,  on  somewhat  higher  terms.  Otherwise,  the 
trade  has  continued  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and 
prices  have  given  way  quite  2d.  per  8lbs.  We  at- 
tribute this  decline  in  a  great  measure  to  the  small 

numbers  purchased  for  distant  consumption a 

striking  proof,  we  presume,  of  the  abundance  of 
stock  in  most  of  our  grazing  districts.  Generally 
speaking,  the  beasts  and  sheep  have  come  to  hand 
in  good  condition,  the  weight  exceeding  that  of  se- 
veral past  corresponding  seasons.  Very  little  stock 
has  come  to  hand  from  Holland ;  but,  as  the  navi- 
gation is  now  open,  increased  supplies  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  which  will,  we  fear,  reduce  prices  to  the 
lowest  level  obtained  in  1849.  The  trade  with 
Spain  has  been  commenced;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  it  will  be  continued,  owing  to  the  severe 
losses  which  many  of  the  importers  have  already 
sustained.  Freights  are,  however,  about  to  be  re- 
duced 26  per  cent.,  as  several  additional  steamers 


are  to  be  placed  upon  the  Rotterdam  and  Harlingen 
lines.  The  available  supplies  in  Holland  are  repre- 
sented as  still  large.  liiis  circumstance  is  calcu- 
lated to  induce  considerable  caution  in  effecting 
purchases  at  the  approaching  lean-stock  fairs  in 
this  country.  The  consumption  of  oilcake  and 
Imseed  is  still  Ming  off  to  some  extent 

The  imports  from  abroad  into  London  during  the 
month  were  as  follows  : 

Head. 

Beasts 874 

Sheep 1,360 

Calves 1,646 

Pigs    10 

Total  3,880 

Corresponding  month  in  1849  . .   6,642 

Same  month  in  1848 3,646  * 

Same  month  in  1847 3,984 

The  total  arrivals  at  the  outports,  including  116 
beasts  at  Southampton  from  Vigo,  have  not  ex- 
ceeded 400  head.  Last  year,  at  the  same  time, 
they  amounted  to  2,611  head.  From  Ireland,  193 
beasts  and  90  pigs  have  arrived  by  sea. 

The  annexed  supplies  have  been  shown  in 
Smithfield : 

Beasts 16,727  Head. 

Cows 446 

Sheep    80,160 

Calves 998 

Pigs 1,819 

COMPARISON  OF  8UPPLIB8. 

Feb.  1847.    Feb.  1848.   Feb.  1849. 

Beasts 16,101     ..     15,404    ..       17,139 

Cows 601     ..  570    ..  617 

Sheep 84,830     . .     76,1 60     . .       81,050 

Calves 844     ..  869     ..         1,240 

Pigs    2,286     ..        1,936     ..  1,247 

The  bullock  droves  have  been  derived  as  under : 

Eastern  districts   6,640 

Northern  districts    900 

Other  parts  of  England 3,960 

Scotland     870 

Ireland   193 


COMPARATIVB   PRICKS. 

Per8lbs.,  to  sink  the  ofikls. 


Beef  from 
Mutton    . 

Veal 

Pork    ..., 


Feb 
s.  d.      s. 

2  10  to  4 

3  6  to  5 

4  2  to  6 
3     6  to  6 


1847. 


d. 

4 
0 
4 
0 


Feb 


s. 
3 
3 
4 
3 


1848. 
d.        8.  d 

2  to  4  e 

6  to  5    i 

2  to  6    4 

10  to  5    S 


Beef  from 
Mutton    . . 

Veal 

Pork      ... 


Feb., 
B.  d. 


1849. 
s.  d. 


2 
3 
3 
3 


8  to  3 
0  to  4 
8  to  6 
4  to  4 


Feb.,  1850. 
s.  d.      s.  d. 

2  8  to  3    6 

3  0  to  4  6 
3  0  to  3  10 
3     2  to  4    0 


Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall,  nearly  60,000 
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carcasses  of  meat  were  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  general  demand  ruled  heavy, 
and  prices  were  not  supported. 


YORKSHIRE. 
A.  month  of  great  aeverity  has  been  incoeeded  by  one 
of  mild  temperature,  bat  of  wind,  storms,  high  tides, 
and  of  floods ;  and  considerable  damage  in  the  aggregate 
has  been  done  in  those  sttaations  near  the  coast,  or  near 
the  rivers,  where  these  inundations  had  peculiar  influence. 
Farm  work  has  gone  on  briskly  since  the  storm  broke 
up.  The  thrashing,  getting  out  of  manure,  and  obtam- 
ing  food  for  the  stock,  were  the  sole  employment  of  the 
farmers  during  its  continuance ;  and  now  the  plough, 
the  cart,  the  spade,  and  the  axe,  are  very  vigorously 
employed  in  calling  back  lost  time,  or  at  least  in  bring- 
ing up  arrears  of  work  of  this  description.  The  turnips 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  frost ;  not  that  the  tops 
only  have  gone,  which  we  expect  to  be  invariably  the 
case,  and  which  generally  happens  much  before  this 
period,  but  the  bulbs  have  many  of  them  rotted.  The 
largest  and  best  plants  being  much  overgrown  have  been 
the  first  to  suffer ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  white 
varieties  still  left,  have  fallen  victims  to  their  overgrown 
oonditk»n.  Even  the  latest  sown  in  this  special  turnip- 
year  have  become,  in  many  instances,  noble  crops  ;  and 
some,  only  just  above  ground  at  the  middle  of  July,  are 
promising  to  be,  and  are  really  in  every  respect,  the 
most  paying  crops  of  all,  because  being  less  in  sise  they 
have  been  more  able  to  resist  the  influences  of  the  wea- 
ther. There  is  another  remarkable  dreumstance  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  turnips  this  season  in  the 
country — that  those  which  had  the  largest  amount  of 
chemical  or  artificial  manure  applied,  have  suffered  most 
from  the  rot.  We  believe  this  not  to  be  any  general 
rule  in  the  run  of  seasons,  but  strictly  confined  to  this 
peculiar  season.  The  wheat  crop  looks  a  little  bleached, 
but  the  vitality  of  the  plant  has,  so  far,  received  no  adverse 
shock,  and  we  never  saw  the  plant  better  on  the  ground. 
The  season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable  to  the 
fattening  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  very  low  prices  of 
com  have  induced  many  farmers  to  give  an  unusual 
quantity  to  their  stock.  This  however,  so  far,  is  only 
putting  the  low  prices  a  stage  further  off,  as  beef,  except 
of  extremely  prime  quality,  cannot  make  more  than  5s. 
to  6s.  6d.  per  stone ;  whereas  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
producing  beef  in  winter  cannot  be  less  than  7s.  per 
stone  at  the  very  least.  When  the  grain  markets  will 
attain  their  lowest  point  it  seems  impossible  to  say. 
They  seem  to  verge  lower  and  lower,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  nearly  all  prognosticators,  and  when  the  mini- 
mum point  will  be  arrived  at  it  does  not  seem  very 
clear.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  really  seems  a  blessing 
that  the  poorest  fiirmers  thrashed  out  their  com  early, 
for  by  it  they  have  made  by  f»r  the  most  money — so  htf  at 
least.  Potatoes  are  by  no  means  satiafactory  as  to  keepfaig, 


and  many  have  suffered  materially  in  the  pits.  The  salbty 
of  this  root  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  established ; 
still  efforts  will  be  made  for  forcing  its  growth ;  and  we 
should  be  sorry  they  should  not,  for  we  are  by  no 
means  believers  in  any  permanent  or  serious  diminution 
of  its  vital  power ;  bnt  that  the  present  visitation  is  one 
resembling  the  plague  or  cholera  in  human  beings,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever.  This  will  pass  away,  and  the 
root  will  regain  its  pristine  vigour,  as  it  did  before  from 
the  visitations  of  the  curl,  the  dry  rot,  &c.  Nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  the  county,  at  least  of  an 
agricultural  cast,  sympathise  with  the  protection  move- 
ment, and  there  will  be  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  mastery 
in  several  towns  now  returning  firee-trade  members  to 
Parliament.  Prices  range  fearfully  low:  wheat,  4s.  6d.  to 
4s.  9d.  per  bushei,  barley  21s. to  23s.  per  qr.,  and  oats  12s. 
to  15s.  per  qr.,  are  a  fair  range  of  prices  in  the  agri- 
cultural markets.  Great  desperation  prevails. — Feb.  15. 


WEST  KENT. 
The  weather  has  been  seasonable,  and,  generally  spesking, 
suitable  for  fkrming  operations,  having  frosts,  to  cart  out 
manures,  which  our  Mid.  Kent  Hop  ftrmers  have  done  libenDj, 
considering  the  prospect  for  hops  one  more  fear  good :  and 
much  of  hop  lands  are  dug,  particularly  where  rags  have  been 
used,  which  is  desirable,  u  they  require  time  to  decay,  m  readi- 
ness  to  supply  the  fibre  in  summer.  Hop  poles  are  declining 
in  price,  as  it  turns  out  alaige  fall  has  Uken  place  this  year  in 
general.  The  wheat  plant  looks  all  right,  the  snow  having  pro- 
tected it  firom  frost;  the  same  may  be  ssid  of  the  November 
sown  peas,  which  look  very  well  in  genersL  Many  are  now 
preparing  to  sow  spring  wheat.  The  pork  fatting  hu  been 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  com  being  so  low;  but  the 
market  price  of  pork  is  very  low,  and  no  good  will  be  done,  ex- 
cept for  manure,  but  it  is  dearljf  bought  I  do  not  observe  so 
much  draining  going  on  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  yesr. 
I  fbsr  the  fiurmers  have  found  out  the  improvements  don't  fsU 
to  their  lot  to  ei^oy.  Much  hss  been  done  in  the  fruit  or» 
chards  during  December  and  January  in  thinning  out  such  as 
were  too  thickly  wooded ;  and  I  observe  a  very  general  move- 
ment in  cutting  down  high  hedges,  even  where  situate  to  shel- 
ter hop  or  fruit  ground^  it  being  considered  they  do  no 
general  good.  In  many  places  in  the  weald,  hedge-rows  have 
been  grubbed  up,  u  landlords  have  given  leave  to  have  any 
unneoesssry  ones  removed,  whidi  gives  much  more  land,  and 
allows  a  free  current  of  air ;  more  still  would  be  done,  but  for 
the  outlay  for  labour,  which  40s.  wheat  will  not  admit  of. 
Those  who  intend  growing  potatoes  are  now  beginning  to 
plough  the  land  in  readiness.  As  esrly  planting  has  answered 
best  during  the  years  of  bUght,  this  seems  the  project  of  all — 
plant  early.  It  has  been  suggested  that  any  very  light  manure 
is  desirable  to  produce  an  early  crop,  such  as  rage,  tan,  ehort 
hop  hinet,  or  even  taw  duet.  We  hear  less  of  the  disesse  among 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  I  trust  will  continue  to  decrease,  as 
many  suffered  much  loss,  particularly  from  the  lung  dieeate 
among  cows.  Wsges  are  still  gradually  declining,  and  must 
be  lower,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  farmers,  bat  it  cannot 
be  avoided  ;  but  all  now  look  forward  with  lively  hopes  for 
better  times.— Amra  Expreee, 
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Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Wind  and  State. 

'      Atmosphere. 

Day. 

8-9a.m 

10p.m. 

Min. 

Max. 

10  p.m. 

Direction. 

Force. 

8  a.  m. 

2  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

Wbath. 

Jan. 22 

In.  cU. 
30.36 

In   ctt. 
30.48 

30 

33» 

32 

S.  Wetteiiy 

gentle 

cloudy 

ckHidy 

cloudy 

dry 

23 

30.47 

30.40 

33 

35 

34 

W.  by  North 

calm 

cloudy 

cloudy 

haze     1 

dry 

24 

30.35 

30.20 

32 

36 

33 

W.  S.  w.    . 
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fog 

cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

25,  30.00 

29.80 

33 

48 

46 

W.  S.  W. 

ively     cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

di7 

261  29.44 

29.94 

48 

50 

35 

W.  by  North 
S.  Westerly 

strong  doudy  fine 

fine 

ram 

27:  30.42 

30.42 

1     27 

33 

32 

lively    j  fine      .sun 

cloudy , 

dry 

28,  30.10  j  29.84 

31 

48 

48 

S.  West 

strong   cloudy  jcloudy 

cloudy  j 

drj 

29  29.84  ,  30.00 

.     40 

50 

40 
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gentle    fine       sun 

cloudy  1 
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30  30.14     30.30 

35 

44 

33 

N.  by  East 

airy        fine      'sun 

cloudy 

dry 

31;  30.20  I  29.95 

32 

40 

40 

S.  by  East 
S.  West 

airy        cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy  'rafn 

Feb.    1 

29.82 

29.76 

41 

52 

51 

rtrong  cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy  Idrizrie 

2 

29.84 

29.76 

48 

54 

48 

S.  Wert 

strong  cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

3 

30.84 

2994 

43 

51 

40 

WesUrly 
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fine 

dry 

4 

29.99 

29.73  1 

34 

47 

42 

S.Weet 

gentle    fine      'sun 

fine 

d.^ 
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39 

47 

45 
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cloudy  fine 

cloudy 
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6 
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29.24 

40 

45 

36 
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fine      jfine 

fine 

dry 

7 
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29.66 

33 

44 

38 
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fine 

d? 
rain 

8 
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36 

50 

i9 
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cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

9 
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49 

38 
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10 
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46 

39 
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d^ 
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11 
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36 

46 

41 
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38 

40 
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31 

41 

31 
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50 
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40 
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cloudy 
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43 
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cloudy 
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ESTIMATED   AYBRAOBS   OF   FEBRUARY. 

Barometer. 
High.       I       Low. 
30.82      I      29.170 


Theimometer. 

High.  I    Low,   I  Mean. 

53  21  38. 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Highest.        I  Lowest.     1  Mean. 

46  37.53*      I  41.76 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

Jan.  22— Overcast.  23— Fine  night.  24— Frost 
early.  25 — ^Thaw;  sunny  gleams.  26— Violent 
scuds  of  wind  and  rain,  with  change  to  north.  27 
— Keen  and  bright.  28— Great  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. 29 — Fine  till  evening.  30 — Same.  31 
—Rain  at  evening. 

Lunations.— Eirst  quarter,  22nd  day,  9h.  49m.« 
mom. ;  full,  28th  day,  51  m.  after  midDight, 

Feb.  1  and  2 — Changeable.  3 — Spring-like. 
4— The  same.  5  and  6— Strong  gales ;  gleams. 
7  and  8 — Wind  strong  ;  changeable.     9— Heavy 


shower ;  change  of  wind,  with  a  lull.  10— Drying. 
1 1 — Much  rain ;  splendid  meteor.  1 2— Some  hail. 
13— Keen,  drying  day.  14 — Wind  and  rain;  sad- 
den changes.  15— Overcast.  16— Fme.  17— 
Overcast  18— Beautiful  till  sunset.  19— Very 
cloudy.    20— Much  rain. 

Lunations.— Last  quarter,  4th  day,  1  h.  18m.| 
mom. ;  new  moon,  12th  day,  6  h.  39  m.  mom. ;  lint 
quarter,  19th  day,  8  h.  21  min.  night. 

Remarks  referring  to   Agriculture.— 
So  completely  had  the  long  frost  of  the  first  month 
checked  growth,  that  the  mild  temperature  of  Fe- 
I  bruary  has  as  yet  produced  little  visible  effect 
,  The  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  however,  show  that 
I  Nature  is  active.    Early  flowers  also  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  birds  begin  to  be  heard.    If,  however, 
the  farm  crops  are  quiet,  nothing  seems  amiu. 
Rain  has  fallen  in  ample  quantity,  and  wc  bare 
promise  of  an  early  spring. 
CroyJon,  Feb,  20th.  J.  Towers. 
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ABINGDON  7AIR>  Monday.— Both  nag  tnd  ctrthor«eB 
of  i;ood  quality  met  vith  a  ready  aale,  wbilc  inferior  auimala 
were  nnsaleable.  Milch  cows  realised  a  tolerable  price.  Sheep 
nther  a  doll  trade,  at  lite  prices. 

ASHBORKE  FAIR.~The  number  of  fat  stock  i^^s  not  so 
hrgeu  at  tha  corresponding  fair  last  year,  nor  was  the  buai- 
leu  so  extensire,  as  sellers  were  unwiUingto  scccpt  the  prices 
tndsred.  Beef  sold  at  6d.  to  G^d.  per  lb.  Calving  cows  «  ere 
my  little  in  request,  at  a  slight  decline  on  the  late  prices,  but 
itirks  were  more  inquired  for.  The  sheep  fsir  was  flat,  and 
emy  description  of^stock  moved  off  heavily,  mutton  reshting 
6|d.  to  6^.  per  lb.  There  was  a  large  show  of  horses  of  the 
Moond.rate  quality^  and  a  few  superior  ones,  in  which  an  ave- 
nge baiiness  was  done  at  about  tbe  same  rates  as  at  tlic  prc- 
rioos  fsir. 

BANBURY  FAIR,  Feb.  21.— Cows,  both  barren,  in-calf, 
sod  b  fan  milch,  were  plentiful,  but  a  very  dull  trade.  There 
vss  a  good  supplj  of  fat  beasts  and  sheep,  which  met  with 
•  better  demand.  Lht  horse  fair  was  badly  attended,  and 
tke  trade  vety  dull 

BATH  FAIR-— The  supply  of  fat  beasts  was  very  short, 
tod  poor  stock  sold  plowly.  Beef,  8s.  6d.  to  lOa.  per  score ; 
Button  5|d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 

BEDFORD  FAIR,  (Tucsdsy  last.)--There  was  s  moderate 
mpply  of  stock,  and  those  of  a  good  quality  fetched  prices  quite 
ss  Ugh,  or  perhai»  a  little  better  than  of  late.  There  was, 
luverer,  compsratirely  little  busineu  done^  buyers  being  very 
csrefiil,  and  not  over  anxioos  to  part  with  their  stock. 

BERWICK  FORTNIGHTLY  CATTLE  MARKET, 
(Monday  last.) — The  show  of  fat  cattle  was  the  best  we  have 
bad  for  some  time  past;  but  with  regsrd  to  the  sheep  the 
ibow  was  limitfld.  The  numbers  were— Fat  cattle  15G,  Urao 
50,  covs  21,  sheep  220,  and  pigs  16.  The  fol!o^^i^g  were 
owners  of  the  principal  loU  of  cattle,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  fst  was  of  excellent  quahty :  Mr.  Elliot,  IjimVrton ;  Mr. 
Ludlcr.  Fentoo ;  liord  F.  Fitsdarence ;  a  good  lot  from  Let- 
hsa Hill;  and  Mr.  Cky.  Kerehesters;  bat  tbe  best  cargo  of 
f«t  came  from 'East  Lotbiao.  There  wa«  a  good  attci^laiice  of 
buyers,  but  the  sale  was  dull  for  cattle.  Tl^  limited  number 
of  sbaep  cansed  a  very  quick  sale  with  them.     Beef  may  be 

red  from  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  9d. ;  mutton,  small.  reaUstd  6d.,  and 
p  of  large  dimensions  would  average  S^d.  per  lb.;  covs 
from  £6  to  £12;  and  pigs  from  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  per  st.  There  was 
tittle  demand  for  lean  cattle,  and  prices  can  scarcely  be  quoted. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR,  on  Tuesday,  was  weH  supplied 
with  caitk.  Good  beef  fetched  tnm  4\d.  to  5|d.  per  lb. 
Mutton  was  also  in  greater  demand  at  5d.  to  5|d.,  but  a  very 
tUo  supply.  Pigs  were  looktog  up.  Upon  the  whole  stock  of 
every  kiad  was  in  advanee. 

COCKEBMOUTH  HORSE  FAIR  was  well  stocked,  aaay 
of  the  animala  being  of  a  snperior  class.  The  attendance  of 
dcslers  was  also  nnmerous^  Good  horses — saddle  and  coach- 
ing, as  weH  aa  draught— sold  freely,  at  somewhat  high  ^ncm. 
Tbe  fair,  upon  the  wbol^  was  considered  a  good  one. 

COLDSTREAM  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  —  The 
sopply  of  cattle  was  fair,  mnbering  upwards  of  100  bead,  qua- 
hty gcneraly  good ;  sales  were  but  sknrly  effected,  and  prices 
ranged  ffmn  6a.  6d.  to  Ssw  M.  per  stone;  one  lot  of  prime 
heifers  N— ght  abont  6s.  per  st.  The  supply  of  sheep  was 
saallar  tkaa  vsnaU  aad  saka  were  brisk ;  roost  of  the  lots 
bfooght  abotti  S|d.  to  5fd. ;  one  lot  of  very  saperior  Din- 
laonts,  bdoBging  to  Wilfiaia  Smith,  Eaq.,  Learmoutb,  brought 
nearly  6d.  per  lb.    For  km  cattle  there  was  a  dull  safe. 

DORCHEerTER  FAIR,  (Thursday  last.)— Notwitlistaud- 
ing  the  ver^  unfavourable  weather — the  rain  oomiug  down 
heavily  and  incessantly  from  an  early  hour  until  II  o*cIoek — 
the  attendance  of  dealers  was  very  numerous,  and  the  supply  of 


stock  was  plentiful ;  the  more  preferable  portion  of  which  met 
with  a  brisk  sale. '  Good  cows,  with  their  calves,  from  £9  to 
£13 ;  barreners,  from  £6  to  £9.  With  re«,'ard  to  tbe  horse 
Cur,  there  was  a  tolerable  supply  as  to  number,  but  only  a  few 
good  cart-horses  amongst  them,  for  which  high  prices  were 
demanded;  upon  the  whole,  but  little  business  was  done. 
There  were  a  great  many  farm-labourers  in  search  of  employment. 

DORKING  MONTHLY  FAT  STOCK  MARKET 
(Thursday  last)  was  the  large&t  we  hate  seen  here  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  There  was  a  very  large  show  of  fat  and  lean 
stock,  also  Sheep,  Pigs,  and  Calves,  and  fortunately  we  were 
visited  by  a  great  many  butchers  from  the  neighbouring  town, 
and  consecmeutly  the  trade  was  brisk.  Beef,  from  3s.  6d.  to 
Ss.  lOd.;  Mutton  (Downs),  4s.  to  48.  Gd.;  sucklers,  from  12s. 
to  15s..  Store  Pigs  met  a  ready  sale  at  prices  from  I4s.  to  21s, 

DUNSTABLE  FAIR  was  thinly  attended,  and  the  live 
stock,  to  a  great  extent,  remained  unsold. 

EXETER  FAIR  (Wednesday)  was  remarkabfe  for  the  great 
number  of  beasts  driven  in.  Between  600  and  700  bnllocka 
were  offered  for  sale,  nearly  all  being  Devons ;  in  fact  there 
were  no  Irish  or  foreigners  in  tbe  fair.  The  supply  being  so 
large,  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  rather  exceeded  tbe 
demand ;  though  in  the  end  most  of  the  good  animals  were 
sold.  11m  fair  is  generally  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  atore 
cattle  exhibited,  uid  on  Wednesday  it  amply  fulUiled  its  repu- 
tation. Of  fat  buUocka  the  aupply  was  but  moderste,  and  that 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  heifer  beef,  there  being  no  very 
prime  fat  oxen.  Fat  beef  sold  at  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  score; 
but  only  the  best  heifers  fetched  the  latter  figure.  There  was 
a  splendid  show  of  working  oxen,  geuuioe  North  Devon's,  a 
great  part  of  which  were  sold.  Tbe  highest  price  we  heard  waa 
£17  each,  or  £68  for  four  prime  articles,  which  were  sold  by 
Mr.  Pope,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Crediton.  Mr.  W.  Pidsley, 
Pinhoe,  bought  two  very  symmetrical  North  Derons  for  £32, 
which  will  be  turned  into  capital  beef  at  Christmss.  Tbe  quo- 
tation for  working  oxen  ranged  from  £12  to  £17  perliead^ 
The  supply  of  steers  was  very  large,  and  poor  ones  hung 
heavily  on  hand ;  prices  rangea  from  £12  to  £20  per  pair. 
There  was  a  good  supply  of  barreners  in  the  fair.  Very  poor 
ones  were  not  much  looked  at,  and  sold  for  about  4s.  6d.  per 
score;  fresh  barreners,  of  middling  quality,  made  5s.;  and 
those  of  a  superior  description,  known  as  "  good  meaty 
bullocks,"  made  5s.  6d.  Of  cows  and  calvca  there  was  a  fair 
supply,  which  sold  at  from  £8  to  £12  each.  Yearling  bullocks 
were  offered  at  £4  10s.  to  £5  each. 

HORNBY  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— There  was  a  moderate 
supply  of  cattle  on  Tuesday,  for  which  there  was  a  small  de- 
mand, owing  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  Wray  fair  bemg  last 
week.  Pri^xs  may  therefore  be  quoted  to  have  a  downward 
tendency. 

LEOMINSTER  FAIR  (Wcdneaday  Ust)  was  a  shade  or 
two  better  than  reeent  fain  in  the  neighbonrbood.  There  waa 
a  fair  supply  of  meet  descriptions  of  stock,  and  of  barrens 
ratber  above  tbe  average  number  of  this  time  of  year.  Tbe 
hone  fair  waa  also  toferaUy  brisk.  Beef  varied  from  4id.  to 
ffd,  mutton  5^  to  6d.,  prime  do.  6d.,  and  pigs  4s.  9d.  to  5s. 

LERRIN  FAIR  was  rather  smaller  than  usual.  Beef, 
which  was  generally  of  inferior  ouahty,  brought  from  45s.  to 
48s.  per  cwt.  There  was  a  good  sale  for  sheep,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  sold  at  5d.  per  lb. 

LIFTON  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  supply  of  cattfe,  and  a 
good  deal  of  business  done.  Mr.  Whithen,  from  Norfolk,  pur- 
chased upwards  of  100  bullocks. 

LOCHMABEN  PORK  MARKET,  Feb.  19.— There  were 
141  earcasses,  weighing  1,822  stones,  which  were  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  4s.  £l.  to  4s.  lid.  per  stone,  according  to  weight 
and  quality.  Bir.  Steel,  of  Annan,  purchased  1,465  stones, 
and  thus  obtained  tbe  premium  as  largest  buyer. 
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IXTDlJOW  FAIR  (Moodty)  wu  not  so  wdl  attended  u 
uidbI,  whicli  in  a  greet  meerare  woe  owing  to  the  ftll  of  enow 
end  eleet.  The  evenge  price  of  fiit  oowe  did  not  exceed  5d. 
per  lb.  Some  very  fair  enimele  were  lold  at  4|d.,  and  inferior 
animala  about  44d.  Sheep  mliied  5d.,  and  pig*  from  4^.  to 
4fd.  per  lb.  Cheese  varied  from  2|d.  to  5d.,  aeeonda  8^  to 
4d.  There  were  tome  good  cart  iad  hack  horiea  eibibited, 
bnt  few  diapoaed  of. 

NORTHAMPTON  FAIR,  Feb.  20.~Then  wai  bat  a 
Tcry  abort  supply  of  fat  mutton.  The  trade  waa  brisk,  and 
good  wethera  in  the  wool  made  from  3a.  lOd.  to  4a.  per  atone. 
The  aof  ply  of  store  sheep  waa  also  limited,  and  moat  of  t' 
were  aold  early  in  the  day.  The  aapply  of  fat  beef  wu  large;, 
and  lower  pricca  were  anbmitted  to.  Store  beaat  were  acarce, 
and  priocipaUy  Herefords,  moat  of  which  were  aold.  For 
milchiog  cowa  conaidcral'ly  lower  pricea  had  to  be  submitted 
to  to  effect  aalea. 

NEWARK  FORTNIGHT  PAT  STOCK  MARKET.- 
Tliere  waa  rather  more  than  an  average  show  of  atock.  Sellera 
were  numerous,  bnt  purehasera  were  by  no  meana  apirited. 
Good  fat  beef  made  only  Sa.  per  atone ;  many  things  were, 
however,  aold.  Hie  market  waa  flat.  There  were  390  aheep 
and  58  beasts  penned. 

PENRITH  HORSE  FAIR,  Tuesday.— This  was  a  very 
honest  aort  of  iisir,  aa  nearly  every  man  kept  bia  own. 

RUGBY  FAIR,  Feb.  18.— The  ahow  of  atock  of  all  kioda 
was  nnuanaUy  amall,  and  buyen  acaroe.  Beef,  4|d.  to  5|d. ; 
mutton,  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  Stores  and  milking  eowa  brought 
an  improved  price. 

SHREWSBURY  FAIR.— Tuesday  last  waa  the  firat  Aur  day 
under  the  new  arrangement,  by  whieh  the  sale  of  cattle  and 
sheep  is  to  take  plaee  fortnightly,  instead  of  monthly,  as  here- 
tofore. The  weather  wu  so  severe  u  to  be  much  against  the 
new  experiment ;  nevertheleu  the  attendance  of  buyers  wu 
tolerably  good,  though  the  transactiona  were  limited.  The 
supply  of  sheep  wu  small,  prices  varying  from  5|d.  to  6d.  per 
lb.  There  were  but  few  ewes  and  lamba,  and  they  were  not 
in  demand.  Yearling  aheep  were  about  7s.  per  head  lower 
than  this  time  lut  year.  Beef  ranged  from  8|d.  to  5d.  per  lb., 
Bomc  prime  sorts  reaching  6d.  per  lb.  There  wu  a  good  sup- 
ply of  cowa  and  calvea,  but  they  were  not  mndi  inquired  after : 
barrena  were  songht  for.  Good  wagon  horses  were  in  brisk 
demand.  The  transactions  in  dieese  and  butter  were  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  The  supply  of  butter  wu  the  laigest 
ever  known  at  a  February  fair,  yet  all  wu  sold  at  rather  im- 
proved prices,  fetdiing  from  7|d.  to  i{A.  per  lb.  In  cheese, 
best  dairiea  were  a  bad  aale ;  middle  ditto  about  the  aame  u 
lut  fair,  and  a  alight  advance  upon  akim.  The  supply  of 
cheeae  wu  large  for  the  month,  and  a  great  deal  of  inferior 
quality  wu  offered.  Prieea  ranged  from  40a.  to  SOs.  per  cwt. 
Skim,  20s.  to  SOs.  Good  dairiea  met  with  ready  sale,  at  rather 
better  prices.    Bacon  and  hams  4|d.  to  5|d.  per  lb. 

WIGTON  HORSE  FAIR,  (Wednesday.)— Ttee  wu  a 
numerons  attendance  of  deakra ;  and  good  horaea  for  eoaching 
and  husbandry  purposes,  of  which  there  wu  a  large  ahow,  met 
with  a  ready  aale  at  advanced  prices. 

WORCESTER  FAIR  (Monday)  wu  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  buyera,  who  appeared  in  greater  force  than  on  any 
previona  oocuion  within  recollection.  The  quantity  of  atock, 
with  the  exception  of  sheep,  wu  more  than  is  usually  brongbt 
to  our  February  fairs.  There  were  but  500  sheep  (a  short 
supply)  penned,  but  there  were  500  cows  and  100  horses; 
pigs  scarce.  Beef  made  from  6d.  to  54d.,  but  many  cows  went 
back  untold;  barrens,  calves,  cows  and  calvea,  mudi  lower  in 
price,  being  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-fifth  u  compared  with 
the  prices  of  twelve  months  ago.  The  trade  in  mutton,  how- 
ever,  exhibited  an  improvement,  6d.  per  lb.  being  roidily  con- 
ceded, and  all  sold ;  some  80  sheep  (small  weights)  tbat  were 
sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Tredwell,  of  Evesham,  making,  in  some 
instances,  a  shade  over  that  figure.  Mr.  Hobbs,  of  this  city, 
alio  sold  a  number  of  sbeep  and  pigs  at  good  prices ;  and  Mr. 
Hemming,  of  Pershore,  sold  15  handsome  pigs,  bred  and  fed 
by  Mr.  Lucy,  at  very  good  pricea.  The  average  price  for  pork 
was  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  sccre.  In  horses  bnt  little  was  doing. 
On  the  whole  the  fair  was  suggestive  of  encouragement  to  the 
agricultural  interest  at  this  period  of  depreuion. 

WINCHESTER  FAIB,  on  Monday,  wu  tolerably  well  at- 
tended,  considering  the  early  date  of  its  arrival  thia  year.    Of 


hones  there  were  about  two  himdrai 

an 

■muBaDj  large 

number,  and  those  moatly  of  a  superior  deaoriptioB.    Young 

carthoiaes  sold  freely  at  good  priees,  and  most  of  the  others 

cattle,  and  a  few  weanling  ealve8,for  wUdithe  demand  wu 

slack;  and  abont  360  pigs,  which  also  met  a  dun  sale.    Intfae 

dieeae  fair  there  wu  hot  a  smaU  qnantity  (400  tons)  pitched. 

knthanatanyiair  for  these  last  eifht  years ;  eonsconsnUy, 
dearaneea  were  dfeeted  pretty  readUly.      Prime  old  white 
Chedder,  66s.  to  70s. ;  middUng,  42s.  to  52s.;  skim,  25s.  to 

toSls.    The  pleaaore  frtirpreaentedbntfewattrBetiou,  and 

thoae  of  the  moat  inferior  kind. 

into  the  principal  porU  of  Great  Britain  (vis.,  London,  lirer- 

pool,  Hull,  Newcutle,  Briatol,  Qlonceater,  Plymonth,Iieitk, 

Glaaisow,  Dundee,  and  Perth)  in  Fifty-three  Weeks  ending 

ing  the  quantity  of  Wheat  and  \?heaten  Flov  looaed  from 
bond  on  that  day),  and  the  amoont  that  would  he  available 

1841  wu  fevied  on  thU  supply. 

Qatrten. 

Amount  Cdt 
Retenne. 

8  to  M.  6. 1850: 

s.d. 

£        s.  d. 

Wheat  and  Wheaten  Flour... 

4,422,664 

8  0 

1,768,065  IS    0 

Rye  and  Rye  Meal 

98,332 

5  0 

24,583    0    0 

Bariey  and  Baricy  Meal 

1.080,735 

4  6 

248,165    7    6 

Oata,  Peu,  and  Beans 

1,828,949 

3  4 

803,989    3    4 

Imported   during   the  week 

endingPeb.  13, 1850: 

Wheat  and  Wheaten  Flour... 

16,658 

8  0 

6.663    4    0 

Rye  and  Rye  Meal 

801 

5  0 

200    5    0 

Barley  and  Barley  Meal 

665 

4  6 

127    2    6 

Oats,Peas»  andBcAiia 

6,149 

34 

858    8    4 

Total  

7,448,853 

1^47.«51  18    8 

BIRMINGHAM,  2nd  Month  6th,  1850. 

CORN,  MBAI^  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTRD,  BNTRRBB  FOR  BOVI 

CONSUMPTION,  AND  PAID  DUTY  SINCB  1823  INCLUBITB, 

THR  FIRST  YBAR  IT  WAS  LBVIRD  ON  CORN. 

Year. 

Ors. 
Imported. 

Ors.  for  Home 

Doty  Phid. 

£      s.     d. 

1823 

53866 

12362 

10310    4    8 

1824 

612594 

677195 

176383  15    6 

1825 

1060837 

834425 

804919  15    5 

1826 

2262271 

2098944 

442755  14    9 

1827 

2622283 

2998866 

792934  15    8 

1828 

1294378 

1237494 

196255    0    0 

1829 

2694423 

1959355 

898794    0    0 

1830 

2691884 

2649348 

790110    0    0 

1881 

3570569 

2265392 

544792    0    0 

1882 

668422 

475680 

307987    0    0 

1838 

481506 

112408 

35284    0    0 

1884 

560056 

236902 

97984    0    0 

1835 

321206 

439988 

234572    0    0 

1836 

643592 

408217 

149660    0    0 

1837 

1325930 

842826 

683269    0    0 

1838 

1534730 

1960476 

186768    0    0 

1839 

4691099 

4657146 

1008857    0    0 

1840 

3990522 

8903518 

1156658    0    0 

1841 

3686982 

8875504 

568339    0    0 

1842 

3723097 

3543426 

1363982    0    0 

1843 

1446423 

1872316 

758322   0    0 

1844 

3092293 

2778591 

1098387    0    0 

1845 

2431145 

1652850 

867022    0    0 

1846 

4911377 

5466963 

786807    0    0 

1847 

12257558 

12746641 

13960    0    0 

1848 

7355001 

6368417 

789786    0    0 

1849 

10826848 

12003164 

617000   0    0 
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Alf  ACCOUNT  OF  TBI  TOTAL  aUANTITT  OF  WHBAT  AND 
WHBAT  PLOUR  IMPORTED  INTO  ORBAT  BRITAIN  FROM 
IRILAND  PROM   1801  TO  1825  : 


Yctr.  On. 

1801 150 

1802 108,751 

1808 6i;267 

180« 70.071 

1805 84.087 

1806 102,278 

1807 44.900 

1808 43.493 

1809 66,944 

1810 128.388 

1811 147;245 

1812 168.852 

1813 217.164 


Year.  Qrt. 

1814 225.478 

1815 189.544 

1816 121.631 

1817 65.481 

1818 105,179 

1819 158.850 

1820 403.407 

1821 669,700 

1822 463.004 

1823 400,068 

1824 856.384 

1825 396,018 


THB  QUANTITY  OF  CORN,  MRAI^  AND  FLOUR,  IMPORTRD 
INTO  ORBAT  BRITAIN   FROM   IRELAND  IN  THB    YEARS 

1826  TO  1849: 

Beam 


Yor 


18?6 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
184S 
1849  I 


Wheat 


On. 
241925 
468820 
174994 
S40084 
337641 
107714 
552740 
541475 
462229 
340535 
249360 
252720 
209600 
90600 
92990 
113225 
112400 
191700 
200200 
371000 
187300 
125700 


Oats. 


On. 

1179896 
1946339 
1805366 
1417729 
1226486 
1286254 
1662786 
1358533 
1277598 
1462581 
1627324 
1634720 
1946050 
1290000 
1397500 
1667542 
1275200 
1569500 
1509000 
1678000 
956000 
493000 


94500 


146000 1081000 


652000 


Barley. 


Qrt. 

64885 
67791 
84204 
97140 
189745 
185489 
123639 
101767 
217855 
156242 
184156 
187473 
156467 
61676 
95954 
76568 
50200 
109650! 
90700 
92000 
93000 
47500 
79700 
43500| 


and 
Peai. 


Malt.  'Oatmeal 


Qrt. 

8642 
11819 
11894 
14879 
21573 
19171 
16445 
21760 
20947 
27682 


Qra. 

1203 
672 
853 

2011 


10888 
8220 
7017 
3865 

10357 


2052422214 
25690  4174 


26816 
13019 
15976 
16762 
21450 
25500 
19600 
14300 


5001 
2861 
8456 
4935 
8050 
8600 
8000 
1 1000 


17000  llOOO 
270001  6500 
147001  6300 
|24600|  5000 


Cwt. 

194602 

438966 

424749 

402127 

581371 

611412 

642692 

772994 

566006 

675470 

1004376 

1252741 

877000 

989500 

1857321 

1549500 

1705300 

1150000 

1068000 

554000 

830500 

936600 

672000 


Wheat 
Flour. 

255240 
618813 
621569 
626268 
672265 
524318 
831434 
1059587 
1110463 
1124343 
1169200 
982990 
1168195 
619000 
280700 
333183 
313500 
770100 
839000 
1421000 
725000 
211000 
661000 
393500 


PRICKS  OF  GRAIN   IN  FORVION  PORTS,  PER  QUARTER,  IN 
1848    AND    1849.   MOSTLY  TAKEN  IN  DBCEMBBR. 
PORTS.  WHBAT— 1849.         WHEAT— 1848. 


Dantiic 

Do.  high-mixed. 

Leyhoni    

Rottock 

Trieste 

Hamburg  . . . . , 
Petcrtboii^    . . . 

Genoa    , 

Naples 

Koni^beri^  • . 
Bordeaux  .... 
Mancilles .... 

Nantes 

Ode»a 

Ancona 

Stettin 

Bilboa 

GalaU   

New  York. . . . 
Philadelphui . . 
MootrcitI  .... 
Tiganrog  .... 
Ateuadria  .. 
CoDstantinopk 
Arehaagd.. .. 


d.  s. 
0  to  40 
0  ..   44 


49 
37 
41 
40 
38 
39 
40 
40 
40 
36 
36 


31  10 

32  0 


36 


42 
89 
34 
33 
18 
35 
27 


s.    d. 
39    0  to 


37  0  .. 
40    0  .. 

37  11  .. 

38  9  .. 
0  .. 
6  .. 
0  .. 

37  0  .. 
37  0  .. 
30    0  .. 

39  6  .. 
36    0  .. 


s.  d. 

42  0 

44  0 

42  6 

39  0 


37 


38 
48 
39 
46 
44 


44 

20 


40  0  .. 

40  0  .. 

87  0  .. 

20  6  .. 

18  6  .. 

27  0  .. 

82  0  .. 


42  6 

40  0 

38  6 

38  6 
32  9 
40  6 

39  0 
62  0 
23  6 


37    6 
30    0 


19 
33 
84 


ATSRAOB  PRIOB  OF  GRAIN  PER  aUARTBR  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES,  FOR  TWENTY-FIYB  YEABS  BNDINU  1849, 
AND  WHEAT  8INCB   1798. 

Tear.  Vnieat|  Tear.  Wheat.  Bailey.  Oats.   Beans.    Peas. 


798.. 
799.. 
800.. 
801.. 
802.. 
803.. 
804.. 
805.. 
806.. 
807.. 
808.. 
809.. 
810.. 
811.. 
812.. 
813.. 
814.. 
815.. 
816.. 
817.. 
818.. 
819.. 
820.. 
821.. 
822.. 


s. 
50 
66 
110 
115 
67 
67 
60 
87 
76 
73 
78 
94 
103 
92 
122 
106 
72 
63 
76 
94 
83 
72 
67 
56 
44 
53 


d. 

01824.. 
111825.. 

51826.. 
111827.. 

91828.. 

11829.. 

5  1880.. 

11831.. 

91832.. 

11833.. 
111834.. 

51835.. 

31836.. 

5  1837.. 

8  1838.. 

61839., 

11840.. 

8  1841.', 

21842., 

01843., 

81844., 

31845. 
111846., 

2  1847., 

71848., 

51849., 


s.  d. 

64  0 

68  7 
58 

56  9 


60 
66 
64 
66 

58  8 

52  11 

46  2 

89  4' 

48  9] 

65  10 
64  4L 
70  6; 

66  4 
64  5 

67  5 
50  2 
61  3 
50  9 
54  9 
69  5 
50  6 
44  6 


s.  d. 

40  1 

34  5 

36  6 

32  10 

32  6 

32  7 
38  0 

33  I 


27  6 
29  0 
29  11 
33  2 


30 
31 
39 
36 
33 
27 
29 
33 

81  8 

82  9 
43  11 
31  6 
27  9 


s.  d. 

25  8 

26  9 

27  4 
22  6 

9 


24 
25 
20 
18 


20  11 
22  0 

1 
1 


23 
22 
26 
25  9 


s.  d. 

42  10 
44  3 


47 
38 

86  8 

36  1 

39  10 

36  5 

35  1 

36  7 


22 
19 
18 
20 
22 
28  8 
28  7 
20  6. 
17  6; 


87 
41 
43 
39 
82  8 
29  1 
6 


34 
89 
89 
60 
36  9 
30  3 


s.  d. 

45  6 

47  8 

47  7 

40  6 
86  8 
89  2 

41  11 
37  0 


87  8 
87  9 
36  8 


82  11 
81  1 
33  5 
38  6 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  CORN,  MEAI^  AND  FLOUR,  IMPORTED 
INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  EACH  YEAR.  FROM  IST  JAN., 
1816,  TO  1849. 

Imported 
from  the 

British 

North 
American 
Colonies. 


Year. 


815.. 
816., 
817., 
818., 
819. , 
820. 
821. 


824.. 
825.. 
826., 
827. 


830. 
831. 
832. 


Imported 

from 

Ireland. 


Qra. 

821192 

873865 

695661 

1204783 

967680 

1416722 

1822816 

1063069 

1528153 

1634000 

2203962 

1693392 


2826590 
2307244 
2215521 
2429182 
2990676 
833 2737441 


834.. 
835.. 
836. 
837. 
838., 


840.. 
841.. 
842.. 
848.. 

845.! 
846.. 
847.. 
848.. 
849.. 


2792658 
2679438 
2958272 
3030293 
8474302 
2243151 
2327782 
2855585 
2083600 
2721400 
2460800 
2992800 
1625000 
879900 
1827000 
1176000 


Qra. 

25 

3 

25877 

56618 

14257 

40897 

40916 

28439 

209 

891 

95059 

30500 

61035 

21600 

7335 

79634 

225240 

129476 

117745 

66829 

25016 

18561 

19060 

19479 

17438 

178828 

308382 

247127 

146647 

297926 

312438 

431075 

546431 

229313 

210510 

JOSBPH  & 


Imported 

from  all 

other  parts. 


Qrs. 

333041 

319203 

1775353 

3474051 

1693265 

1300953 

216788 

102365 

63432 

609147 

962718 

2218830 

2550310 

1272396 

2680414 

2355412 

3316760 

668422 

336524 

492071 

296189 

625032 

1306870 

1515250 

4573660 

3811694 

8378599 

8475970 

1299776 

2794357 

2118707 

4480302 

11769728 

7125688 

10616338 

Cha&lbs 


Total 
imported. 


Qra. 
1154258 
1193071 
2496881 
4735402 
2675192 
2757572 
2080470 
1188893 
1581794 
2244038 
3261739 
8942722 
5439805 
4120586 
4994998 
4650567 
5971182 
3788665 
3191710 
3351558 
3000643 
3601865 
4356223 
5009031 
6834249 
6318304 
6542506 
6806697 
4167823 
5583083 
5423945 
6536777 

13196059 
9182338 

12001848 
Sturob. 
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REVIEW  OE  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   MONTH    OF  FEBRUARY. 


The  weather  has,  on  the  whole,  been  of  a  teason- 
able  character  since  our  last;  there  has  been  little 
frost ;  and  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
has  fallen,  the  wet  having  in  most  cases  been 
followed  by  drying  winds,  farmers  have  been  en- 
abled to  make  fair  progress  with  plongbing,  sowing, 
&c.,  and  spring  work  is  perhaps  as  far  advanced  as 
is  nsually  the  case  at  the  corresponding  season  of 
the  year.  Within  the  last  week  or  two  large 
breadths  of  barley  and  oats  have  been  sown  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  manner,  wbich,  with  the  planting 
of  beans  and  peas,  and  other  out-door  works,  ha^'c 
kept  all  hands  busily  occupied  in  the  fields,  so  as  to 
prevent  much  com  being  thrashed  or  brought 
forward  for  eale.  The  extreme  insignificance  of 
the  supplies  from  the  growers,  and  the  fact  that  the 
receipts  from  abroad  have  been  smaller. than  in  any 
previous  month  for  some  time  past,  account  for  the 
somewhat  firm  tone  which  the  trade  has  assumed. 
In  many  of  the  agricultural  districts,  where  no 
stocks  of  foreign  grain  are  held,  the  supplies  have 
scarcely  proved  sufficient  for  the  consumptive 
demand ;  and  though  *  the  inquiry  has  at  no 
period  been  active,  the  actual  though  temporary 
scarcity  has  enabled  sellers  to  obtain  rates  in  ad- 
vance of  those  current  at  the  close  of  January. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that  operators  have 
throughout  acted  with  great  caution,  plainly  mani- 
festing their  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  rise ;  and  within  the  last  few  days  the  upward 
movement  has  received  a  check,  as  will  be  shown 
when  we  amve  at  that  part  of  our  article  recording 
the  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  at  Mark- 
Lane  during  the  month. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  a  period  of  the  year 
when  the  weather  exercises  a  greater  influence  on 
quotations  of  grain  than  any  other  circumstance, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  rash  to  speak  positively 
as  to  what  may  be  the  course  of  prices.  Hitherto 
the  seasons  have  been  favourable;  the  winter, 
though  protracted  and  somewhat  severe,  was,  on 
the  whole,  of  a  characti^  usually  considered  sus- 
picions for  wheat,  and  since  the  young  plant  has 
immerged  from  its  covering  of  snow  we  have  heard 
of  no  complaints  in  respect  to  its  general  aspect ; 
indeed,  the  accounts,  on  the  whole,  speak  well  of 
the  appearance  of  the  country ;  and  as  far  as  the 
sowing  of  Lent  corn  has  yet  progressed,  the  work 
may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  in  a  satia- 
fiictory  manner.    There  is,  consequently,  nothmg 


at  present  to  give  rise  to  uneasy  feelings  in  respect 
to  the  future ;  and  the  question  of  price  must,  whilst 
that  continues  to  be  the  case,  be  regulated  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Latterly,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  deliver  ies  from  the  growers  have 
scarciely  sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  millers ; 
but  this  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  caused  by 
any  deficiency  in  the  quantity  held  by  the  farmers, 
but  solely  by  the  impracticability  of  keeping  the 
markets  supplied  whilst  all  hands  have  been 
busily  engaged  preparing  the  land  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  spring  crops.  Our  own  impression 
is,  that  taking  the  kingdom  throughout,  as  much 
of  the  last  wheat  crop  is  held  as  is  usual  at  the 
end  of  February,  and  that  though  there  are  no 
stocks  of  old  in  the  country,  we  should  be  able 
to  do  very  well  without  large  importations  fi-om 
abroad.  Holding  this  opinion,  we  cannot  discover 
any  safe  grounds  for  calculating  on  more  remune- 
rating prices  for  agricultural  produce,  being  fullf 
convinced  that  so  soon  as  the  spring  shall  have  ad- 
vanced somewhat  further,  shipments  on  rather  an 
extensive  scale  will  be  made  from  the  northern  con- 
tinental ports  to  Great  Britain.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  magnify  the  evils  of  free  trade,  but  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  look  the  difficulties  boldly 
in  the  face,  and  to  use  our  humble  endeavours  to 
clear  away  the  fallacies  with  wbich  the  organs  of 
the  freetraders  continue  to  mystify  the  question. 
Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  import  duties  on  grain, 
the  most  opposite  theories  were  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  free  trade,  the  masses  were  promised 
cheap  bread,  and  farmers  were  told  that  prices 
would  not  be  materially  lower  in  this  country ;  but 
one  year's  practical  working  of  the  new  system  has 
proved  how  much  the  latter  assertion  was  to  be 
depended  upon. 

An  endeavour  is  now  being  made  to  stifle  the 
movement,  which  is  at  present  agitating  the  coun- 
try, by  holding  out  delusive  hopes  to  the  agricul- 
turists. It  is  boldly  asserted  that  foreign  growers 
will  not  import  into  this  country  unless  prices  ad- 
vance here,  and  that  niatters  have  passed  the  worst 
point  In  fact,  that  farmers,  if  they  only  have  pap 
tience,  and  fiarm  high  enough,  will  do  very  well 
under  free  trade.  The  late  division  on  Mr. 
Disraeli's  motion  proves,  however,  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  is  not  altogether  powerless  :  and  if 
there  is  to  be  no  return  to  protective  duties,  such 
measures  must  be  granted  by  the  legislature  as  will 
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pat  iariners  m  flomething  Ukeafair  ibotaff  ftouiMl 
ibrdgn  eompctitioo. 

We  hsre  rather  diipressed  from  our  subject,  and 
muet  retura  to  the  coofiideratioii  of  what  may  be 
the  probable  range  of  prices  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  should  nothing  occur  to  lead  to  apprehen- 
sion regarding  the  crops  on  the  ground.  To  arrive 
at  anything  like  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  we 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  probable  extent  of  the  shipments  from  foreign 
countries.  We  may  commence  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  were  very 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  enormous  shipments  to 
Great  BriUin  in  1649  all  over  continental  Europe, 
which  will  narrow  the  question  and  render  its  solu- 
tion less  difficult.  That  the  very  high  prices  cur- 
rent in  1848,  and  the  certainty  of  the  repeal  of  our 
import  duties  in  February,  1849.  caused  wheat  to 
be  more  extensively  sown  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  in  all  the  chief  corn-producing  countries  in  the 
world,  than  in  ordinary  seasons,  does  not  admit  of 
doubt ;  there  are  no  statists  to  prove  this,  but  the 
inference  is  too  probable  to  be  questioned. 

The  summer  of  1849  was  not  paiticularly  bril- 
liant perhaps ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
anything  occur  of  a  character  to  jeopardise  the 
crops,  and  during  harvest  the  weather  was  quite  as 
auspicious  as  in  average  seasons.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  concluded  that  the  result  of  the  last 
harvest  was  in  general  good.  Excepting  from 
France,  and  some  small  shipments  from  Hamburg  and 
from  Antwerp  previous  to  the  close  of  the  navigation 
in  the  commencement  of  winter,  but  little  of  the  new 
produce  has  reached  our  shores.  From  France  the 
exports  may,  and  probably  will,  shortly  fall  off,  as 
wheaten  bread  is  consumed  there  as  extensively  as 
in  this  country ;  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
—Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  &c.— where  the  bulkof 
the  people  habitually  hve  on  rye  and  the  inferior 
kinds  of  grain,  there  must  be  a  very  large  surplus 
for  shipment ;  and  that  this  surplus  is  sure  to  find 
its  way  to  our  markets  sooner  or  later  we  feel  per- 
fectly convinced. 

Low  as  prices  are  here,  they  are  far  above  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  countries  from  whence  we 
have  to  expect  supplies;  and  the  Russian  and 
Pohsh  growers  would  be  well  paid  though  prices 
should  fall  several  shillings  per  qr.  below  their  pre- 
sent level.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  may 
be  the  exact  cost  of  production  abroad ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  in  former  years,  when  Great  Britain 
has  not  required  assistance  from  the  continent,  and 
a  high  doty  has  intervened  to  prevent  the  foreign 
grower  pouring  his  produce  into  our  markets, 
whether  wanted  or  not,  quotations  at  the  leading 
Baltic  ports  have  been  more  frequently  under  than 
over  30s.  per  qr. 


Many  of  the  best  aoihorities  maialnn  that  the 
artiols  can  be  profitably  grown  at  a  cost  allowing 
it  to  be  brought  to  the  ports  of  shipment  considera- 
bly below  the  figure  last  named;  and,  taking  into 
account  the  Black  Sea,  &c.,  where,  according  to 
the  most  recent  advices,  the  top  price  of  wheat  was 
30s.  to  32s.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  the  prices  now 
current  on  the  continent  do  not  average  much 
above  33s.  per  qr. 

Hitherto  the  value  of  wheat  has  been  artificially 
kept  up  abroad,  particularly  in  the  Baltic  ^rts, 
where  a  considerable  extent  of  local  speculation  has 
taken  place  during  the  winter  on  the  presumption 
that  British  buyers  would  appear  in  the  spring. 
This  calculation  does  not,  however,  appear  likely  to 
be  realised ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the 
supplies  from  the  growers  begin  to  increase,  which 
they  are  sure  to  do  so  soon  as  the  seeding  of  the 
land  shall  have  been  completed,  quotations  abroad 
will  give  way  sufficiently  to  render  it  adA'antageous 
to  consign  to  England.     At  present  the  best  red 
wheat  might  be  bought  in  the  Baltic  at  35s.,  which, 
with  5s.  per  qr.  for  freight,  &c.,  would  allow  of  its 
being  imported  at  40s.  per  qr.,  whilst  superior  Ros- 
tock is  still  worth  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  more  at  Mark 
Lane  than  the  price  named ;  there  can  consequently 
be  little  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  navigation 'of  the 
northern  ports  of  Europe  shall  have  been  completely 
free  from  ice,  shipments  will  be  made  to  Eng- 
land on  a  scale  rendering  any  rise  in  our  markets 
very  improbable ;  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that,  if  nothing  unforeseen  ishould  occur,  the  price 
of  wheat  will  be  lower  in  May  or  June  than  it  has 
yet  been.     So  much  for  the  probable  future.    That 
the  prospect  holds  out  little  encouragement  to  far- 
mers no  one  can  regret  more  sincerely  than  our- 
selves, but  it  is  far  better  to  know  the  worst  than 
to  indulge  fallacious  hopes.     Something  must  be 
done,  or  much  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  roust 
go  out  of  cultivation,  and  then  let  us  beware  :  once 
become  dependent  on  the  foreigner  for  supply,  and 
a  single  bad  harvest  would  be  followed  by  real 
famine. 

The  trade  at  Mark  Lane  has  remained  in  a  quiet 
state  throughout  the  month,  but  the  extreme 
shortness  of  the  supplies  has  enabled  sellers  to  ob- 
tam  full  prices.  ITie  weekly  arrivals  of  wheat 
coastwise  into  the  port  of  London  have  averaged 
very  little  over  2,000  qrs.  Some  quantity  has, 
however,  come  to  hand  by  railway,  which  has  not 
appeared  in  the  returns.  The  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  now  comes  to  the  metropolis  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  the  millers  derive  their  supplies, 
business  having  flowed  into  new  channels.  The 
sales  made  by  agents  have  taken  a  considerable 
share  of  the  London  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  fac- 
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tors^  and  small  as  has  been  the  quantity  of  English 
wheat  exhibited  at  Mark  Lane  the  millers  have  ma- 
nifested no  signs  of  being  in  any  immediate  want. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  (4  th  inst.)  fac- 
tors were  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  prices 
Is.  per  qr.  below  those  current  on  that  day  week 
before  they  could  succeed  in  placing  the  Essex  and 
Kent  supply.  Subsequently  the  trade  assumed  a 
firmer  tone.  On  the  following  Monday  the  turn 
was  in  favour  of  the  seller,  and  on  the  18th  an  ad- 
vance of  fuUy  Is.  per  qr.  was  generally  established. 
Since  then  less  disposition  has  been  shown  to  buy, 
and  though  no  actual  reaction  has  taken  place  the 
upward  movement  has  been  checked.  On  the 
25th  inst.,  fair  runs  of  Essex  and  Keiil  wheat  were 
sold  at  388.  to  39s.,  and  fine  wdghing  63lbs.  per 
bush,  at  40s.  per  qr. ;  for  Lincolnshire  wheat  of 
the  same  weight  rather  more  money  was  obtained, 
but  in  comparing  present  quotations  with  those 
current  at  the  close  of  January  very  little  difference 
will  be  found. 

The  operations  in  foreign  wheat  have,  throughout 
the  month,  been  on  a  strictly  retail  scale,  and  its 
value  has  undergone  little  or  no  change  since  the 
close  of  January.  The  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  which 
took  place  in  the  price  of  English  on  the  4th  inst.  did 
not  produce  any  influence  on  the  value  of  the  finer 
descriptions  of  foreign,  nor  did  the  rise  which  was 
afterwards  established  on  the  former  extend  to  the 
latter.  The  arrivals  of  wheat  from  abroad  have 
been  unimportant,  having  consisted  principally  of  a 
few  large  cargoes  from  Odessa.  Some  of  these 
have  come  to  hand  in  fine  order ;  but  others,  having 
been  a  long  time  on  passage,  have  arrived  in  so 
heated  a  condition  as  to  be  unsaleable  from  on 
board  ship.  The  business  done  has  been  chiefly  in 
parcels  in  granary ;  our  own  millers  have  confined 
their  purchases  to  such  quantities  as  they  have  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  and  the  country  inquiry 
has  also  been  of  a  retail  character.  Holders  have 
refrained,  however,  from  attempting  to  press  sales, 
and  prices  have  remained  as  nearly  as  possible 
stationary.  We  may  quote  fair  to  good  Polish 
Odessa  36s.  to  388.,  Hamburg  and  the  commoner 
sorts  of  red  Baltic  36s.  to  40s.,  and  superior  Ros 
tock  42s.  to  45s.  per  qr.;  whilst  for  Danzig,  owing 
to  its  extreme  scarcity,  relatively  higher  terms  have 
been  paid,  the  best  high  mixed  having  realized  50s, 
to  528.  {ler  qr.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
these  terms  will  be  supported  on  the  appearance  of 
the  spring  shipments  from  the  continent,  which  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  purchasers  have  conducted 
their  operations  with  such  extreme  caution. 

The  nominal  top  price  of  town  manufactured 
flour  has  undergone  no  change  since  our  last ;  there 
was  some  talk  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
putting  it  down,  but  the  subsequent  rally  in  wheat 


led  the  millers  to  continue  the  quotation  as  before, 
viz,,  40s.  per  sack.  Household  flour  has  been 
selling  relatively  cheaper,  Norfolk  and  other  coun- 
try made  samples  having  been  freely  ofiTered  at  288. 
to  30s.  per  sack,  according  to  quality.  Foreign 
flour  having  been  held  relatively  high  luis  met  with 
littie  attention,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been 
rather  downwards. 

The  arrivals  of  home-grown  barley  into  London 
have  been  small  throughout  the  month,  and  the 
display  of  samples  at  Mark  Lane  by  land  carriage 
from  the  neighbouring  counties  has  been  very 
moderate.  The  pressure  which  existed  in  the  barley 
trade  when  we  last  addressed  our  readers  continued 
during  the  first  week  or  two  in  February,  and  prices 
suffered  a  further  depression  of  fully  Is.  per  qr., 
until  the  top  price  for  English  malting  receded  to 
27s.  per  qr.  SubsequenUy  a  demand  arose  for  fine 
qualities  for  seed ;  and  though  no  portion  of  the  de- 
cline has  hitherto  been  recovered,  the  maltsters 
have  latterly  bought  somewhat  more  freely,  which 
has  given  sellers  a  slight  advantage.  The  supplies 
of  barley  from  abroad  have  been  quite  unimportant ; 
but  having  still  good  stocks  in  granary,  and  con- 
siderable receipts  of  foreign  being  expected  imme- 
diately after  the  re-opening  of  the  shipping  season 
in  the  Baltic,  buyers  have  declined  to  take  more 
than  needed  for  present  use,  and  the  transactions 
have  been  altogether  on  a  restricted  scale,  at  prices 
similar  to  those  current  at  the  close  of  January. 

No  change  requiring  notice  has  occurred  in  the 
value  of  malt;  a  slight  concession  was  in  some 
cases  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but 
afterwards  holders  exhibited  more  firmness,  and 
prices  are  now  very  nearly  the  same  as  they  were 
about  this  time  last  month. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  supply  of  oats  re- 
cmved  since  our  last  has  been  from  Scotland ;  the 
receipts  from  thence  have  been  more  liberal  than 
usual,  but  from  all  other  quarters  the  arrivals  have 
been  exceedingly  small.  That  the  supplies  of  this 
grain  have  for  some  considerable  time  past  hJlen 
materially  below  the  quantity  required  for  the 
weekly  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  the 
dealers  have  consequentiy  had  to  draw  largely  on 
their  stocks,  is  certain ;  but  this  has  faUed  to  give 
an  impetus  to  business,  and  we  have  had  a  retail 
trade  throughout  the  month,  with  little  or  no  im- 
provement in  prices.  Some  of  the  soft  and  ill  con- 
ditioned parcds  of  Scotch  oats  have  been  parted 
with  at  very  low  terms,  say  1 5s.  to  l7s.,  and  really 
fine  com  has  been  freely  oflfered  at  20s.  to  21s.  per 
qr.,  without  exciting  much  attention. 

Beans  of  home  growth  have  not  come  forward 
very  freely,  but  the  quantity  oflfered  for  sale  has 
kept  pace  with  the  demand.  New  ticks  have  rea- 
lized 22s.  to  23s.,  and  other  sorts  from  24s.  to  288.; 
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old  have  been  held  28.  to  38.  per  qr.  above  those 
rates. 

Several  cai^oes  of  Alexandrian  beans  have  been 
received ;  the  quality  of  these  fresh  arrivals  from 
Egypt  is  much  inferior  to  the  average  shipments 
from  thence,  and  whilst  fine  parcels  in  granary 
have  been  taken  in  small  quantities  at  22s.  to  23s., 
it  has  been  impossible  to  exceed  20s.  to  21s.  per 
qr.  for  parcels  free  on  board,  and  there  have  been 
offers  of  cargoes  to  arrive  at  18s.  to  19s.  cost, 
freight,  and  insurance. 

Picked  quantities  of  peas  for  seed  have  brought 
full  terms,  out  for  all  other  purposes  the  article  has 
moved  off  very  slowly.  Englisn  boiling  |)eas  have 
been  offered  at  24s.  to  27s.,  and  foreign  still  lower, 
whilst  maple  and  hog  have  been  obtainable  on 
equally  moderate  terms. 

The  demand  for  floating  cargoes  of  Indian  com, 
which  was,  it  wiU  be  recollected,  rather  active  in 
January,  has  entirely  subsided  since  then,  and  at 
this  pori  as  well  as  at  Liverpool,  prices  have  given 
way  witlun  the  last  week  or  two,  owing  to  the  total 
want  of  Irish  orders. 

In  proportion  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
time  draws  near  when  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic 
may  be  expected  to  re-open,  the  importance  of  ac- 
curate information  from  the  continental  ports  in- 
creases ;  and  we  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  our 
S>ace  to  laying  before  our  readers  the  substance  of 
e  latest  advices  from  abroad. 

The  ice  began  to  break  up  rather  earlier  than 
usual  this  season ;  Uie  Dutch  and  Belgian  harbours 
were  open  the  first  or  second  week  in  February, 
and  the  Elbe  a  little  later. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  communica- 
tion between  Rostock  and  the  sea  became  clear  of 
ice,  but  further  to  the  north  the  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  continued  impeded  up  to  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  advices. 

Letters  from  Danzig  dated  18th  inst  state, 
that  though  the  thermometer  had  risen  above 
freezing  point  durin^^  the  day  time,  there 
had,  up  to  that  penod,  been  frequent  and 
sharp  night  frosts.  The  ice  had  therefore  been 
but  nttie  acted  upon  by  tiie  thaw,  and  it  would,  it 
was  calculated,  require  some  time  to  set  the  harbour 
free.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  took  place  at  that  port,  but  subse- 
guentiy  matters  had  relapsed  into  a  state  of  inactivity 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  dull  reports  from 
hence.  So  long  as  the  sledge  roads  remained 
in  good  order  the  ndghbouring  uirmers  had  brought 
fair  supplies  of  wheat  to  market ;  but  after  the  tluiw 
had  commenced  a  fallins  off  had  taken  place  in  the 
receipts,  which  had  peniaps  assisted  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  holders.  In  point  of  price,  very 
littie  change  had  occurred ;  but  as  few  sales  had  for 
some  time  been  made,  quotations  were  not  to  be 
much  depended  on.  Fine  high  mixed  new  wheat 
of  6 libs,  wdght  had  been  held  at  38s.  per  qr.,  free 
on  board ;  but  it  was  expected  that  if  the  English 
demand  did  not  improve,  the  value  might  fful  to 
about  35s.  per  qr.  in  April. 

The  quaUty  of  last  jrear's  growth  of  wheat  is 
described  as  decidedly  mferior  to  that  of  1848,  but 
the  yield  is  not  complained  of.  Fair  stocks  had 
been  collected  at  several  of  the  markets  in  the 


interior,  ready  to  be  sent  down  the  Vistula  so  soon  as 
that  river  should  have  become  navigable.  Freights 
were  moderate,  and  one  large  vessel  capable  of 
loading  2,500  qrs.  had  been  chartered  for  liver- 
pool  at  38.  3d.  per  qr.  for  wheat  Old  stocks  were 
nearly  exhausted;  and  it  would  appear  that  but 
little  really  fine  wheat  can  be  calculated  on  from 
that  quarter. 

From  Konigsberg  we  learn  that  holders  of  grain 
had  begun  to  manifest  more  anxiety  than  they  had 
previously  evinced  to  realize,  and  that  prices  of 
most  articles  had  tended  downwards.  Red  wheat 
of  6  libs,  weight  per  bush,  had  been  freely  offered 
at  32s.,  mixed  at  34s.,  and  high  mixed  at   36s. 

Sir  qr.,  fi^  on  board,  without  exciting  attention, 
arlev  was  also  cheap  at  that  port ;  small,  of  48lbs. 
to  49lbs.  weight,  being  quoted  at  128.  9d.  to  13s., 
and  large,  weighing  50lbs.,  148.  9d.  per  qr. 

In  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Silesia,  Uckermark, 
&c.,  the  quality  of  last  year's  wheat  is  well  spoken 
of,  and  we  may  expect  the  weight  of  the  shipments 
from  the  different  ports  to  average  about  62lb8.  per 
bush.,  whilst  it  will  not,  we  are  informed,  be  difficult 
to  pick  up  parcels  of  63lb8.  weight.  Tliis  fine  wheat 
cannot  yet  be  bought  below  35s.  to  36s  per  qr.,  free 
on  board ;  but  freight  from  Rostock,  Stettin,  Stral- 
sund,  Wismar,  &c.,  will  most  likely  be  low,  and  a 
small  reduction  on  the  other  side  would,  if  our 
prices  remained  stationary,  leave  a  fair  margin  for 
profit  On  consignments  to  England. 

Taking  into  account  the  difference  of  freight  and 
other  charges,  quotations  are  much  the  same  at  the 
nearer  continental  ports,  and  prices  are  gradually 

giving  way  abroad  so  as  to  meet  the  state  of  things 
ere. 

At  Hamburg  the  market  has  been  steadily  droop- 
ing during  the  last  week  or  two,  owing  to  the  want 
of  British  orders,  and  good  parcefi  of  Upland 
wheat,  on  the  spot,  weighing  fil^lbs.,  mifht,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts,  have  been  bought 
there  at  36s.  to  378.  per  qr.,  free  on  board.  Offers 
from  out-ports  had  increased:  there  had  been 
sellers  of  Pomeranian  wheat,  free  on  board,  at 
358. ;  of  Mecklenburg,  at  34s. ;  and  of  Holstem, 
at  32s.  6d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board. 

In  the  Netherlands  prices  are  still  somewhat  too 
high  to  allow  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain  with 
much  chance  of  profit,  but  quotations  are  fast  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  state  of  our  market. 
From  Rotterdam  we  learn  that  good  red  Rhine 
wheat  was  not  worth  more  than  34s.  fid.  to  368. 6d., 
and  fine  37s.  to  38s.  per  qr.,  whilst  at  Antwerp 
superior  Louvain  (a  quality  much  liked  by  our 
millers)  had  receded  to  36s.  to  37b.  per  qr.  free  on 
board. 

Our  letters  from  France  inform  us  that  stocks  of 
wheat  had  been  a  good  deal  reduced  by  the  ship- 
ments to  this  countrv,  and  that  sellers  had  con- 
sequentiy  demanded  mil  terms  for  both  wheat  and 
flour. 

In  the  north  of  France,  where  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  is  ordinary,  red  might  be  bought  at  33s.  to 
34s. ;  and  at  the  ports  from  which  the  best  de- 
scriptions are  usually  received,  quotations  do  not 
exceed  35s.  to  36s.  for  red,  or  38s.  to  4 Is.  for  white 
per  qr.,  free  on  board. 

The  value  of  flour  ranged  from  25s.  to  318.  per 
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sack— according  to  qnaHty,  port  of  shipment,  &c. 

At  most  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  prices  of 
wheat  are  relatively  higher  than  in  the  British 
markets,  and  the  advices  from  thence  are  there- 
fore of  little  interest. 

From  Odessa  we  learn  that  the  stock  of  wheat  in 
warehonse  at  that  port  amounted  to  ahont  270,000 
qrs.  of  wheat,  two-thirds  of  which  were,  however, 
of  such  inferior  quality  as  not  to  be  considered 
suitable  for  shipment  to  England. 

The  result  of  the  harvest  in  Poland  had,  we  are 
informed,  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  quality 
of  the  growth  of  1849  is  described  as  something 
extraordinarily  fin& 

Good  supplies  were  expected  in  May  or  June, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  the  best  sorts  would  then 
recede  to  31s.  to  32s.  per  qr. — ^indeed,  merchants 
were  willing  to  enter  into  contracts  far  delivery  in 
June  at  the  price  named. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  the  United  States 
inform  us  that  very  bttle  business  had  been  done  in 
bread-stuffs  for  shipment  to  Europe,  but  that, 
though  the  trade  had  been  dull,  prices  had  been 
well  supported,  and  at  New  York  ordinary  shipping 
brands  of  Western  Gsnal  had  not  been  sold  uikler 
22s.  to  23s.,  whilst  for  pure  Genessee  flour  24s.  to 
24s.  6d.  per  brl.  had  been  realiced.  Stocks  at  the 
ports  on  the  seaboard  were  small ;  and  though  the 
quantity  of  wheat  in  the  interior  was  known  to  be 
abundant,  the  giowers  seemed  disposed  to  hold  for 
hitler  rates.— Feb.  28. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


Wmbat,  Uma.  tadXu^  whits 40to47 

Ditto^  Cm Mlccln nBi^  •••••••■••  "^  -^» 

Ditto^nd •  38  42 

Ditto,extim   39  41 

MorfollE,  Linoobuliiic  ind  Yorkshire. .  38  40 

Ditto,  white  42  44 

BAmT,EaKliiKiMltiB|r«<^Brtilia9..  ^  -^ 

Dittos  Ctenlkr. ^  — 

Difttfl^fpriudnc  •...••••.•«.••  •*«•  ***  ~* 

Halt..  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ....  52  53 

Kiocston,  Win,  tnd  town  aiads...*  58  64 

Oavs.  Bssez  nd  Suffolk —  — 

liaeotarive  nd  Yoxkihirt  (Ttfadi)  —  — 

Ditto,feed —  — 

Diiv€nftWtstCMali7,fKd ......  «-  — 

Kortkumba-land  sod  Scotch, feed   ..  -i>  — . 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Bdlhst,  potato  —  — 

limerick,  6ffig(^  and  Weetpor^  poCsfo  —  — 

IMtto^feed ^  — 

CoriE,  Walarford.  DiibliB,Tgaihai,and 

Cknyael^Uad —  — ' 

Ditto,  white —  — 

Galwqr   —  — 

BKAir8,Minna 28  25 

•niA   27  28 

Hairaw 80  81 

Pi«Boa,1Miagiand  88  88 

Windsor —  — 

LoDgpod '-'  — 

PiAs,  noB-boQKi —  — 

Whiter Baaai,  and lea^beilen..*.  —  '- 

Ditte^aasBiiat «--  — * 

Maple........ —  — 

Hocand^rty —  — 

Fu>ua,be8t  marks  (per  sack  of  280  Iba.)..  —  — 

Norfolk  and  Bidblk,  CMhqp —  — 

9n  


NBW. 

40to47 

48 

48 

87 

41 

41 

42 



.^ 

22 

24 

28 

27 

17 

20 

54 

63 

55 

57 

15 

17 

17 

If 

14 

18 

18 

16 

18 

28 

18 

18 

18 

18 

14 

18 

18 

16 

14 

18 

12 

14 

22 

24 

24 

28 

28 

27 

27 

28 

25 

27 

25 

27 

28 

25 

28 

27 

27 

88 

28 

28 

24 

28 

85 

40 

28 

83 

2f 

28 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Clorcneed,  red  85«.to  40b.;  aBfl;45s.to50s.;  wfaite,85s.  to  SOi. 

Ce»  Usase  (nominal) ..^.  to  .^. 

liiiaecd  (per  qr.)..  sewing  64a.  to  68a.;  cmshiag  40s.  to  48a. 
Lktseed  Cakes  (per  1,000  of  8 Ibceach). .  i£9  Os.  to  £10  (h. 

TrefoU  (dct  cwt.)   14s.  to  18s. 

Rspeseed,new  (per  last)   £30  to  £85 

Dhto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  58.  to  £4  10s. 

Mtistard  (per  bushel)  white..   8e.to9s.;   brawn,  8s.  tolls. 

Coriander  (per  ewt.) » 18a.to2lo. 

Canary  (per  qr.)  new 76s.  to  78s. 

Tsies*  Winter,  per  bush. 4s.  8d.  to4s.9J. 

Caziaway  (per  ewt.) 28s.  to  29s. ;    new,  30s.  tc  82ai 

Tamip,  ^^te  (per  bnsh.)  — s.  to  — «.;  do.  Swedish,  — s.  to  — s. 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
For  THi  LAiT  Srt  Wiiks. 


Wheat. 

W»K  Erdiko:    8.  d. 

Jan.  12,  1850..    41  1 

Jan.  19,  I860..  {41  0 

Jan.  28.  1850..    40  1 

Feb.   2,  1850..  ,39  4 

Feb.   9,  1850..    38  6 

Feb.  16,  1850..    37  9 

Afcpregate  average 

oflastsiawKkB  89  8 

Comparatifo  trge. 

sasaetiaM  last  year.  47  2 

DUTIBS ........[    1  0 


Barley  |  OaU. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
26  4  1 15  6 
28  8(18  0 
26  9  16  10 
25  4  16  2 
24  7  15  3 
23  10   15    4 


28    9 


25    4 

29    2 
1    0 


18    8 


Rye. 
s.    d. 


4  26    6 


21    226    ] 


23  10 

22    1 
20    7 

22    6 


Beans 
8.    d 


26    6 


26    6  27    0 


25    3 
24  II 

?6    9 


26    829    234    2 


1010 


>.   d, 
28    6 

27  8 

28  6 


26    4 

26  10 

27  5 


1    0 


HOP  MARKET. 
BOROUGH,  MoNSAT,  Fob.  25. 
WehttfesTtfyratrioled  inqvvy  for  tkabotttr^ 
of  Kent  and  ftwaex  Hopo }  other  doMrlptiOM  o 
no  attention.  Prices  are  tolerably  firaa^  at  tlw  qnottiona 
aonezed;— Sussex  Pocketo,  £^to£6l^i  Weald  of 
Kent  do.»  £7  U.  to  £^  lOa.        Horton  it  Habt. 


POTATO  MARKET. 
SOUTHWARK,  Watbrbidb,  Feb.  25. 
We  h«f«  bad  maByanivak  this  teal  weak  bath 
oaaatwiaa  and  coBtkwata^  and  a  hrga  supply  by  twAf 
wbicb,  with  mild  weatbac,  baa  tanded  to  lower  priaea  im 
nearly  aiary  dcacriptaon  of  potato.  The  lallowiog  arv 
thiaiky's  qnotatioaa  :— 

Yorkflfairc  Ra^anU*.  SOa.to  llOfe.  par  ton. 

Wisbech  do 70a. »,   90a.      », 

Scotch   do.     ......70s.  »,    dOs.      „ 

Do.  cups 658.  ff    758.      „ 

French  Whites 708.,,    8(hi.      „ 

Belgian 70i.  „   75f.      „ 

Rhanfoh   658. ,,    78iv.      „ 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL. 
LEEDS,  Feb.  22.— Sales  of  eombbg  weols  bare  been  with- 
out any  dumge  this  week.    Piriees  ia%j  be  quoted  about  Che 
same  aa  last  week.    In  donimg  wools  then  is  not  any  alleia 
tiim  to  lapoft. 

LTVSRPOOL,  Feb.  23. 

ScoTCR.^There  is  atill  a  fair  trade  demand  far  Laid 
Highland  WooL  Stocks  are  Tight.  White  la  alao  in 
fkir  nqneft.  Hie  stocks  and  selection  of  Croaaed  and 
Cberiot  are  auytting  but  good  i  if  bettefi  no  doubt  non 
would  be  dob^(. 

FoitnoN.^The  pablic 
1B8  fafuurabfyy 


-ThepQMic  sales  in  Londoa  are  pi  yeas  ■ 
y,  and  tte  recent  advaoee  fwiy  estsAfialieiL 


Fkiated  by  Joseph  Socenoa,  84»  Koffoa-sCiaet,  SCraad,  toodoa* 
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PLATE    I. 
HEREFORD     OX. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  was  bred  by  Richard  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Woodstone  Lodge,  near  Peter- 
borough, iSiorthamptonshire,  and  obtained  Uie  First  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns  at  the  Peterborough 
Agric^tnral  Society's  Show  in  November  last,  as  the  best  Ox  of  any  a^e;  in  December,  at  the  Rutland 
Agricultural  Socie^'s  Show  at  Oakham,  the  First  Prixe  of  Ten  Sovereigns  as  the  best  Ox  of  any  age ; 
and  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show  in  the  the  same  month  the  First  r rise  of  Thirty  Sovereigns  in 
Class  1.  The  Silver  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Jones  as  the  breeder,  and  the  Gold  Medal  as  the 
best  Ox  or  Steer  in  Classes  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6. 

This  animal  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Righton  and  Farrow,  of  Reading,  and  weighed  219  stones, 
and  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  that  firm:  ''It  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete 
animals  we  ever  remember,  both  for  symmetry,  quality,  and  general  proportion." 


PLATE     n. 

A   BOAR. 

The  property  of  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  of  Boxted  Lodge,  near  Colchester,  for  which  the  First 
Prize  of  miteen  Sovereigns  in  Class  2,  was  awarded  at  tke  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodetyi 
at  Norwich,  July,  1849. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE   POTATO  AND  THE  JERUSALEM   ARTICHOKE. 

BY  J.   T0WXR8,  MXMBXR  B.A.8.,  H.8.  OF   LONDON. 


Potato  planting  is  in  full  operation,  and,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  upon  a  broad  scale ;  the  question 
therefore  presents  itself— Is  the  disease,  which  has 
ravaged  the  crops  during  £.ye  successive  seasons, 
gone,  or,  if  not  gone,  so  far  abated  as  to  justify  the 
confidence  which  planters  appear  to  entertain  of  its 
final  extinction  ?  It  is  undeniable  that  the  yield  of 
1849  was  so  abundant,  and  has  held  out  so  well  to 
the  present  day,  that  the  public  have  been  supplied 
^th  far  better  tubers,  and  at  moderate  prices,  than 
they  could  obtain  during  the  four  preceding  win- 
ters. But  disease  to  a  certain  extent  is  certainly 
still  found  in  many  stores,  and  particularly,  as  I  am 


assured,  among  the  Regents.  Therefore,  although 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  check  confidence  (for 
that  in  itself  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of  a 
merciful  Providence),  yet  it  would  appear  wise  to 
provide  against  casualties;  and  as  I  am  tolerably 
experienced  in  the  characters  and  cultivation  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  have  recentiy  met  with  a 
scientific  article  upon  its  constituents  and  chemical 
qualities,  I  think  it  right  to  bring  before  the  reader 
the  results  of  my  investigation ;  and  to  commence 
with  the  potato,  which,  however  it  has  been  ill- 
treated  and  abused,  is  and  ought  to  be  considered 
a  valuable  favourite. 
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In  the  year  1827,  when  the  crop  was  fine  and 
profusely  abundant,  I  found  by  experiment  that, 
Ist,  8  lbs.  of  unpeeled  tubers  yielded— 

lbs.  OS, 
Amylum,  or  starch,  like  arrowroot ....     1    6 

Pulp  pressed  by  the  hand    1  11 

Loss  in  water  and  soluble  matter  ....     415 

2nd,  From  8lba.  of  potatoes  previously  peeled— 

Amylum  or  starch    1     3 

Peelings  weighed 1     5 

Pulp  pressed 1  14 

Loss  in  water,  &c 3  10 

A  closer  and  more  refined  analysis  of  the  potato, 
yielded,  per  cent.,  of — 

Water 75.52 

Starch   15.72 

Sugar  and  gum   : . . . .  3.30 

Dextrine  0.55 

Albumen  and  casein 1.41 

Fat    0.24 

Fibre 3.26 


100.00 


When  the  potato  tuber  is  bumt^  and  with  che* 
mical  accuracy  reduced  to  ashes,  the  amount  of 
such  ash  has  been  estimated  at  about  4  per  cent., 
or,  in  other  words,  at  1  -25th  part  of  the  entire  tuber. 
In  one  analysis  by  Boussingault,  compared  witb 
two  others  made  by  Dr.  Fromberg,  the  mean  of  the 
elements  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  ashes  has 
been  found  by  the  latter  chemist  to  be — 

Potash 55.75 

Soda 1.86 

Lime 2.07 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina. .  0.52 

Magnesia 5.28 

Phosphoric  acid 12.57 

Sulphuric  acid 13.65 

Chlorine 4.27 

Silica 4.23 


100.20 
Agsdn,  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  potato  plant  yielded 
to  combustion  1.40  of  ashes  in  the  100,  and  the 
elements  of  100  parts  of  such  ashes  gave— 

Potash   and  soda,  witb  a  httle 

common  salt    • .  •  •  • 3.72 

Lime 50.84 

Magnesia ......•.••  10.21 

Oxide  of  iron 3.82 

Phosphoric  acid 19.66 

Sulphuric  acid 5.74 

SiUca 6.64 

99.53 
Professor  Johnston,  author  of  Lecturti  on  Agri- 
cultural  Chemistry,  observes  that  the  fibre  of  the 
plant  leaves  only  one-third  the  quantity  of  ash  (t.  e,, 
I  40-lOOtlis.)  which  is  left  by  the  whole  potato, 
and  that  this  ash  consists  chiefly  of  lime,  in  the 
state  of  carbonate  and  of  phosphate:   that  "the 


alkaline  matter  disclosed  in  the  first  of  the  above 
'  tables  exists  chiefly  in  the  sap,  while  the  phosphate 
of  lime  is  principally  attached  in  an  insoluble  state 
to  the  fibre." 

Having  thus  adduced  the  best  evidences  I  can 
ceUect  of  the  chemical  elements  of  the  potato  bulb 
and  herbage,  we  will  prooeed  to  the  subject  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  hoping  that,  by  the  compari- 
son of  facts,  the  holders  of  land — of  small  domes- 
tic establishments  in  particular — may  be  assisted  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  each  as 
food  for  animals  and  man ;  and  also  of  the  appli- 
cation of  manures  suitable  to  the  habita  of  each 
plant. 

HeUanthtts  tuberoius — tuberous-rooted  sunflower, 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke, appears  to  have  b^n  brought  from  Brazil 
in  16 17.  Though  a  native  of  a  climate  so  warm, 
the  plant  is  perfectiy  hardy;  but  it  seldom  produces 
blossoms  with  us.  In  a  note  at  page  730  of  I«otc- 
don'i  BncyehpesdM  of  Oardamg,  Ammo  1829«  it  is 
said,  that  the  term  "Jerusalem,''  as  applied  by  us,  is 
"  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  word  Qirasole,  and 
''artichoke"  ^m  the  resemblance  in  flavour  which 
the  tubers  have  to  the  bottoms  of  artichokes. 
These  tubers  are  in  considerable  esteem  on  the  con- 
tinent as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  that  vegetable  they  were  a  good  deal 
in  use  in  this  country.  Their  culture  and  treat- 
ment are  the  same  as  for  that  vegetable." 

The  tuber  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  from  an 
analysis  of  M.  Braconnot,  appears  to  contain  in  100 
parts: — 

Uncrystallisable  sugar    14.80 

Inuline  (element  of  elecampane).  <       3.00 

Gum 1.22 

Albumen 0.99 

Fatty  matter 0.09 

Citrates  of  potash  and  lime   . . . .  •     1.16 

Phosphates  of  the  same 0.20 

Sulphate  of  potash 0.12 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.08 

Malates  ana  tartrates  of  potash 

and  lime 0.05 

Woody  fibre • 1.22 

Silica. 0.03 

Water 77.05 


100.00 
M.  Boussingault  cites  this  analysis  in  his  JRvro/ 
Economy  f  but  adds  that  he  himself  found  20.8  parts 
of  dry  matter,  and  79.2  of  water,  in  the  tuber.  He 
says,  that  **  of  all  the  plants  that  engage  the  bus* 
bandman,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  that  which 
produces  the  most  at  the  least  expense  of  manure 
and  of  manual  labour ;  thus,  by  giving  his  ground 
about  9  tons  of  dung  per  acre  every  other  year,  he 
obtains  20  tons  of  roots,  or  10  tons  each  year." 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  plant  will  grow 
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in  any  soil,  and  with  little  manure ;  the  tubers  col- 
lect close  around  the  bases  of  the  stems,  and  are 
not  attached  to  independent  processes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  potato.  By  comparison  of  extractive 
analyses  it  should  appear  that  the  tubers  of  both 
plants  are  not  ve/ry  dissimilar  in  their  nutritive  ele-^ 
meats,  and  b  the  water  which  they  contain,  as  re* 
spects  quantity ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  sugar  and  of  starch  are  not  remote;  those  of 
beet  and  maple  tugar«  and  of  vturch,  being  very 
nearly,  per  ctnU— 

Sugar.  Starch. 

Carbon    • 43.10    43.75 

Hydrogen   ....       6.43     6.25 

Oxygen   51.47    50.00 


100.00 


100.00 


Now,  it  is  proved  that  starch  and  gum  are  con* 
vertible  into  sugar,  and  thus  may  prove  nutritious 
in  a  corresponding  degree. 

The  morganic  analysis  of  the  herbage  of  the  two 
plants  produces  very  dissimilar  results,  the  pre« 


dominance  of  lime  salts  in  the  haulm  of  potato, 
appearing  to  prove  that  chalk  and  bone-earth  are 
called  for,  as  manure,  in  for  greater  proportion  than 
is  required  in  the  culture  of  the  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke. The  chief  inconvenience  which  attends  the 
growth  of  the  latter,  is  the  pertinacity  with  which 
it  retains  possession  of  the  land.  M.  Boussingault 
thus  alludes  to  it: — "The  original  planting,"  he 
saysi  "of  course  takes  place  in  lines;  but  in  the 
succeeding  crops^  and  those  which  are  derived  from 
small  tubers  left  in  the  ground,  the  order  is  lost ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  destroy  a  sufficient  number  of 
sprouts  which  show  themselves  in  the  spring,  so  as 
to  leave  those  which  are  preserved  with  a  sufficient 
space  between  them.  When  they  are  somewhat 
advanced  the  ground  should  receive  one  or  two 
diggings  with  the  spade,  and  a  hoeing  or  two  to 
destroy  weeds." 

I  myself  cultivated  tha  plant  in  Wiltdiirt  and 
Berkshire,  with  short  intervals,  from  the  spring  of 
1826  to  1847,  without  change  of  pbc  in  either 
county,  manured  very  slightly,  and  never  had  a 
Mure,  but  could  not  clear  the  ground* 


PROMPT     PAYMENT. 

BY  CUTHBBBT  W.  JOflNSON,  £80.,  P.R.S. 


Very  coosiderable  would  be  the  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  society  if  the  duty  of  the  prompt  payments 
of  life  more  frequently  engaged  their  attention  j  and 
still  greater  would  be  the  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  around  us,  if  we  did  not  only  think  Upon 
this  truth,  but  act  on  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
a  reflection  must  inevitably  lead  us.  A  prompt 
payment  to  the  labourer  in  agriculture,  to  the 
tradesman,  and  to  the  landlord,  is  only  one  portion 
of  the  many  advantages  which  such  ready  settle- 
ments impart.  Prompt  payment  to  the  farmer  is 
an  advantage  equally  important  on  the  other  side, 
to  which,  in  a  great  degree,  indeed^  the  first  class 
of  prompt  payments  leads.  Let  us  then»  placed,  as 
we  now  ore,  on  the  vcfga  of  a  season  of  mora  than 
wonted  activity  in  agriculture,  take  advantage  of 
mar  preaent  leisaia,  and  briefly  gbmce  at  oome  of 
die  many  advoaftagas  of  prompi  payment ;  and  al*- 
though  I  diieiy  intend  to  dhrect  my  attention  to 
the  UKNirars  of  agricakiire,  yet  as  this  will  be  read 
hyvery  many  landlords,  m  well  at  tenant  moslirs, 
kt  us  begin  on  the  highest  ground.  The  landlord 
wOl  feel  diat  this  is  his  position.  To  such  a  reader, 
then,  I  would  address  these  home  questions  :— Are 
your  payments  to  the  tenant-farmer  prompt?  Do 
y^  pay  him,  for  hie  produce^  as  pmosptly  as  he  is 
hidoiyboandtopay  fait  la^^owortl  And  hat  k 


never  suggested  itself  to  your  mind  that  there  may 
be  other  debts  owing  by  yon  to  him*  besides  the 
value  of  the  yet  nnpaid*for  oats,  or  the  straw  per- 
haps long  since  purchased  of  him?  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  there  are  certain  direct  or  im- 
plied proaaises,  for  which  you  are  still  at  least  in 
honour  his  debtor  ?  Does  not  sometimes  a  fiaint 
reflection  steal  over  your  mind,  that  his  rent  may 
be  now  a  shade  or  two  heatier  than  it  ought  fairly 
to  be?  That  it  remains  based  as  it  was  at  the 
oommoioeaieBt  of  tha  tenancy  (when  other  prices 
ruled  in  the  oom  markets),  upon  the  very  same  foun- 
dations, raised  upon  oaoe  fair  data,  which  no  longer 
exist  ?  And  Will  it  not  sometimes,  in  a  still  more 
fickle  shadow,  steal  across  your  anxious  thoughts, 
Umt  ths^very  common  but  doubtful  palliative  to  such 
diflkuh  considerations,  "he  must  farm  higher,'' 
only  tacitly  confssssi  what  the  mind  is  unwilling  to 
avow^that  one  of  the  cotrtroeting  parties  must  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  unaided  by  the  other,  in 
te  best  way  he  can  ?  ^d  if  such  questions  and 
their  answsts  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
debt  of  honour  is  doe  fh>m  you  to  your  struggling 
tenant,  then  ask  yonrself  the  very  practical  qoestioai 
"  What  in  this  case  would  be  prompt  payment  ?" 

It  may  aid  the  thus  inquiring  landlord  who  it 
seeking  for  truth,  and  willing  to  extend  the  prod^ 
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payment  of  a  debt  of  honour  to  his  lessee,  if  be  just 
inqub*es  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  this  present 
month  of  April  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  will 
extract  it  for  bun  from  the  London  Oazette,  and 
give  it  here.  The  average  price  per  quarter^  then, 
of  wheat  during  the  month  of  April 

8.    d. 

In    1839  was 70    1 

„     1840  do 69    0 

,,     1841  do 63  11 

„      1842  do 61     0 

y,      1843  do 46     5 

„      1844  do 55     6 

,,      1845  do 45  11 

„      1846  do 55     6 

„     1847  do 75  10 

,,      1848  do 49     6 

„     1849  do 46    0 

„  1850— what  wiUthishe} 
Descending  from  the  class  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded, I  approach  the  tenant  farmer.  In  his  case, 
too,  prompt  payment  has  many  and  great  advan- 
tages ;  and  in  this  place  I  do  not  allude  to  con- 
tracts between  him  and  his  tradesmen  (for  they 
are  common  to  all  classes),  but  to  those  which 
exist  between  him  and  his  landlord  and  his  la- 
bourers. Of  the  advantage  derived  by  the  farmer 
from  the  punctual  payment  of  rent,  little  need  be 
said.  If  the  farmer  expects  prompt  compliance  and 
prompt  payments  of  both  legal  debts  and  debts  of 
honour  from  his  landlord,  he  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  landowner  merely  follows  his  tenant's  example 
— they  who  expect  justice  must  do  justice. 

As  regards  liie  pajrment  of  the  fiann  labourer,  a 
different  class  of  persons,  it  is  true,  demands  our 
consideration,  but  the  same  principles  of  action 
will  guide  and  serve  us.  The  best  prompt  payment 
to  the  labourer  is  not  included,  for  instance,  in  the 
practice  of  those  who  pay  their  men  perhaps  regu- 
larly once  a  fortnight,  late  of  a  Saturday  night,  and 
then  perhaps  at  an  alehouse.  The  payment  would 
be  more  beneficial  (knowing,  as  we  idl  do  the  ad- 
vantages of  purchasing  cottage  comforts  with  ready 
money,  and  in  the  daylight)  if  the  wages  were  paid 
every  week,  and  on  a  Friday,  so  as  to  enable  the 
labourer's  wife  to  quietly  seek  the  best  market  for 
her  Sunday's  dinner,  in  the  broad  light  of  heaven, 
on  the  Saturday  morning.  And  again,  the  payment 
would,  in  very  many  cases,  be  still  more  advanta- 
geous to  both  parties  if  the  labourpr's  wages  were 
paid  partly  in  kind  and  partiy  in  money.  This  is 
the  ordinary  practice  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
is  one  full  of  permanent  comfort  to  both  the  master 
and  the  man.  The  practice  in  Northumberland 
was  well  described  in  1841,  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
Bton,  when  he  thus  alluded  to  the  manner  of  hiring 
and  paying  hinds  or  farm  servants,  who  are  house- 
holders, in  the  north  of  England  (Jour,  R.  A,  8,, 
vol.ii.,p.  185): — 


'*  Each  man  is  provided  with  a  cottage  and  small 
garden  upon  the  farm,  free  of  rent,  for  himself  and 
uunily ;  several  of  whom,  in  many  cases,  are  engaged 
for  the  year  upon  the  farm  as  well  as  himself.   The 
wages  of  the  hind  are  chiefly  paid  in  kmd :  those 
of  his  son  or  sons,  if  he  has  any  able  to  work,  either 
in  money,  or  ]MLrUy  in  money  and  partiy  in  nun, 
as  best  suits  his  convenience;  but  itisgeneraUyan 
object  with  bun  to  have  such  a  proportion  of  ih& 
earnings  of  his  family  paid  in  kind  as  will  keephhn 
out  of  the  market  for  such  articles  as  meal,  potatoes, 
cheese,  bacon,  milk,  &c. ;  and  notwithstandmg  what 
the  economists  say  about   money  bong  the  only 
proper  medium  of  exchange  for  (labour,  as  well  as 
other  things,  the  custom  of  paymg  farm  labourers 
in  kind  works  well  for  both  master  and  servant  In 
times  when  grain  sells  at  a  high  price,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  hind  will  cost  his  master  more  titan  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  day  labourers  at  the  same 
season ;  but,  on  the  other  lumd,  in  times  of  great 
depression  the  conditions  are  the  same,  though  at 
such  times  the  £umer  would  be  combed  to  sdl 
nearly  double  the  produce  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
labourers  in  cash.    He  has  also  a  benefit  in  paying 
for  his  labour  in  an  article  which  otherwise  would 
cause  him  some  expense  in  sending  to  market,  and 
in  disposing  of  which  he  might  incur  the  risk  of 
making  a  bad  debt  with  his  corn-merchant.    The 
conditions  of  a  hind  (I  adhere  to  the  local  term) 
vary  with  the  price  of  grain  from  £30  to  £40  a  year; 
ana,  at  the  present  prices,  are  as  under : — 

£    8. 

36  bushels  of  oats 6  U 

24    do.      ofbarley 5  12 

12     do.      of  peas 3    0 

3    do.      of  wheat   1    5 

3    do.      of  rye    0 

36  to  40  do.  of  potatoes 2 

24  pounds  of  wool 1 

A  cow's  keep  for  the  year £8to9 

Cottage  and  garden 3 

Coals  carrying  from  the  pit  » 2 

Cash 4 


15 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£38  IS    0 

"  In  1841,  £36. 
'/  Each  hmd  being  bound  to  supply  the  kbonr 
of  one  woman  or  boy  whenever  the  nrmer  remdres 
it,  at  Is.  per  day  in  harvest,  and  lOd.  per  day  at 
other  seasons.  The  other  females  of  tae  £utuly 
receive  lOd.  or  Is.  a  day  generally,  and  2s.  6d.  in 
harvest." 

By  these  payments  in  kind  other  very  connder- 
able  benefits  are  derived  by  the  cottager— advan- 
tages to  which  Mr.  Grey  thns  farther  allndes : 

"The  produce  of  his  garden,  his  small  potatoes, 
and  the  refuse  of  his  di^,  enable  the  hind  to  fiitten 
two  pigs  in  the  year.  The  keep  of  a  cow,  rappliea 
entii^y  by  its  master,  consists  of  pasturage  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  ton  of  hay,  or  an  equivalent  in  turmiM^ 
genendly  ten  cart-loads  of  white  turnips,  or  five  of 
white  and  three  of  swedes,  and  as  mucn  straw  as  he 
chooses  in  winter.  This  is  reckoned  to  cost  tiie 
farmer  dght  or  nine  pounds;  but  if  the  cow  be  a 
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good  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  advanta^  must  he 
much  more  than  that  to  a  family.  The  calf,  if  early 
in  the  season,  sdls  for  forty^  shillings  or  there* 
abouts ;  if  later,  perhaps  for  thirty  shiUinffs ;  and  if 
the  good  wife  he  a  fru^  manager  she  wilfsell  forty 
or  fifty  shillings'  worth  of  hutter,  hesides  an  ample 
supply  of  milk  and  cheese  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
The  wool  received  ^ves  employment  to  the  females 
to  spin,  and  knit  it  into  stockings  in  the  winter 
evenings ;  or  it  is  sent,  after  heing  spun  into  yarn, 
to  he  made  into  hlankets.  In  t£s  way  hahits  of 
indosUy  and  economy  are  promoted,  and  domestic 
and  social  virtues  engendered  and  preserved,  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  younger  members  of  a  familv  are 
early  driven  from  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof 
and!^the  control  of  a  parent's  eye;  or  where  the 
parents,  deserted  bv  tneir  children,  are  forced  to 
take  refuge,  under  tne  infirmities  of  age  or  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  in  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  a  pa- 
rish workhouse.  Look  into  one  of  our  north  countrv 
cottages  during  a  winter's  evening,  and  you.  will 
probably  see  assembled  the  family  group  round  a 
cheerful  coal  fire— which,  by  the  way,  is  an  inestim- 
able blessing  to  all  classes,  but  chiefly  to  the  poor 
of  this  country, — females  knitting  or  spinning — the 
father,  perhaps,  mending  shoes — an  art  almost  all 
acquired— and  one  of  die  young  ones  reading  for 
the  amusement  of  the  whole  circle ;  and  contrast 
^his  with  the  condition  of  many  young  men  em- 
ployed OS  farm-servants  in  the  southern  counties, 
who,  being  paid  board-wages,  club  together  to  have 
their  comfortless  meal  cooked  in  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  with  no  house  to  call  thdr  home,  left  to 
sleep  in  an  outhouse  or  hayloft,  subject  to  the  con- 
tamination of  idle  companions,  with  no  parent's 
eye  to  watch  their  actions,  and  no  parent's  voice  to 
warn  them  of  their  errors;  and  say  which  situation 
is  best  calculated  to  promote  domestic  comforts, 
family  afiTection,  and  moral  rectitude." 

It  is  doubtless  certain  that  many  other  social, 
moral,  and  religious  comforts  are  derived  from  this 
considerate  conduct  of  the  north  of  England  far- 
mers. It  is  also  as  certain  that  much  of  this  good 
need  not  in  practice  be  confined  to  England's 
northern  districts  alone.  That  a  little  more  thought 
and  a  littie  more  trouble  might  suffice  to  introduce 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  this  good  northern  cus- 
tom (and  let  us  remember  what  comfort  comes  in 
with  the  custom)  into  the  more  southerly  and  sun- 
nier districts  of  England.  There  are  symptoms,  I 
rejoice  to  add,  of  the  practice  of  carrying  out  of  such 
plans  ever  and  anon  presenting  themselves.  Even 
in  the  last  number  of  the  '^  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,"  p.  379,  Mr.  T.  D.  Ackland 
has  described  the  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Sotheron, 
at  Bowden  Park,  near  Chippenham,  in  boarding 
his  unmarried  men-servants,  which  afifords  ample 
materials  for  the  serious  reflection  of  other  masters 
— ^and  equally  kind-hearted  farmers.  When,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  Mr.  Sotheron  «ook  his  farm 
in  hand,  about  four  years  since,  he  found,  as  usual,  a 


barn  of  double  the  size  required;  and  he  divided 
one  end  of  it  into  three  compartments— a  dining 
hall,  a  sleeping  room  contuning  six  beds,  a  washing 
room  with  a  loft  over  it  for  keeping  chests  of  clothes, 
and  a  sink  communicating  with  the  tank  in  the 
yard.  In  this  building  from  five  to  seven  lads  have 
been  housed  and  fed  during  the  last  four  years. 
Their  wages  commence  at  £4,  and  rise  gradually  to 
£8  10s.  per  annum.  Several  of  the  boys  have  be- 
come excellent  ploughmen,  and  have  won  prizes. 
AfCfer  work,  they  amuse  themselves  with  cricket,  or 
other  games,  or  with  reading  or  writing,  playing 
the  flute,  &c.  The  weekly  expenses  of  their  board, 
per  head,  are  as  follows : — 

s.    d. 

Bread  and  flour 1     1 

Meat  and  bacon 2    0 

Groceries  1     Oi 

Beer   1    0 

6    li 

The  following  details  are  taken,  it  seems,  from  the 
average  of  the  consumption  for  several  weeks : — 

s.  d. 

38lbs.  ofbreadat  lid 4  9 

4|  do.  of  flour  at  lid 0  7i 

9h  do.  of  butcher's  meat  at  5d 3  11^ 

14i  do.  of  bacon  at  5d 6  0^ 

5i  do.  of  cheese  at  6id 3  0 

2I  do.  of  sugar  at  4d 0  10 

1  do.  of  coffee  at  Is.  2d 0  5i 

i  do.  of  cocoa  at  8d. 0  4 

2  do.  of  rice  at  2d 0    4 

Pepper,  salt,  &c 0    3 

Board  of  five  boys £1    0    6it 


Board  of  one  boy  4    l^ 


Beer  in  addition 1    0 


Actual  food  for  one  boy 5    1^ 

To  this  must  be  added  a  small  sum  per  head  for 
washing,  soap,  candles,  and  firing. 

The  reported  result  of  this  system  of  boarding 
ferm-labourers  is  highly  satisfactory.  Of  the  total 
number  of  youths  who  have  been  admitted,  two  have 
married,  one  of  whom  works  on  the  farm,  the  other 
for  a  neighbouring  gentieman;  four  have  been 
placed  out  in  good  situations;  three  having  absented 
without  leave,  were  not  taken  back  ;  one,  owing  to 
ill  health  and  afterwards  died ;  five  are  now  at  the 
farm.  None  have  misconducted  themselves  nor 
been  discharged  for  any  fault. 

Let  my  readers  consider  these  things— let  each 
ask  himself  what  even  little  good  commencement  he 
can  make  in  such  a  direction ;  and  then,  if  he  acts  • 
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upon  the  conclusion  to  which  he  is  led,  he  may  take 
my  word  for  the  fact,  that  his  next  Christmas  fire 
will  not  hum  less  cheerfully,  or  the  hnghteyes 
around  that  happy  place  for  his  family  circle  beam 


lees  brightly,  by  his  thus  having  attempted  to  ex- 
tend the  prompt  payment  of  the  duties  of  his  po- 
sition to  the  poor  labourers  he  employs,  or  who  are 
the  tenants  or  owners  of  the  estate. 


ON    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    ROADS, 


The  universal  establishment  of  railways  on  the 
great  lines  of  this  country's  traffic  by  no  means 
renders  attention  to  the  due  care  and  proper  manage* 
ment  of  the  highways  and  farm  roads  of  the  king- 
dom unnecessary :  nay,  the  partial  diversbn  of  local 
traffic  by  them  has  brought  roads  into  use,  as 
great  thoroughfares  to  and  frocu  the  several  stations, 
which  before  were  seldom  used.  And  the  necessity 
and  value  of  farm  roads  are  too  well  known  by  all 
persons  who  have  witnessed  anything  of  life  to 
need  any  observation  whatever. 

There  is  not,  however,  any  one  general  mode  of 
managing  roads  so  invariably  acknowledged  excel 
lent  as  to  receive  universal  sanction ;  and  yet  how 
much  the  horse  labour  of  a  farm  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  facilities  of  access,  or  the  reverse, 
those  only  who  calculate  the  value  of  horseflesh 
alone  can  estimate. 

There  are  many  plans  adopted  and  recommended 
for  the  formation,  repairing,  and  management  of 
roads;  for  it  is  clear  that  what  is  good  for  a  farm  road 
is  good  also  for  a  highway,  and  vice  versd.  And  as 
"  ruts  "  are  the  real  source  of  nearly  all  the  sur- 
veyor's grievances,  there  are  not  a  few  deviees 
adopted  to  remedy  this  invariable  tendency  in 
Imost  every  kind  of  road. 

In  some  cases  no  sooner  is  a  fair  coat  of  gravel 
or  other  material  placed  on  a  road  but  the  carters 
invariably  lead  their  horses  to  one  side  where  they 
may  have  one  wheel  off  the  hard  stones,  and 
thus  form  these  objectionable  indentations  on  the 
sides  of  the  roads,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
keep  from  forming.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
prevented  by  repairing  the  road  in  patches  of  20 
yards  each,  leaving  a  vacancy  of  20  yards  unre- 
paired ;  and  when  each  of  the  repaired  pieces  have 
been  worn  solid,  the  interstiees  have  undergone  the 
repairing  process.  The  carter  having  only  20 
yards  of  rough  surface  before  his  horsee  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  drive  to  a  side,  and  thus 
the  whole  has  got  properly  consolidated.  But  it  is 
evident  that  though  this  has  prevented  the  former 
tion  of  ruts  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  it  will  have  no 
tendency  to  do  so  in  the  middle ;  though  from  the 
comparative  hardness  of  the  latter  it  will  endure 
much  more  pressure,  friction,  and  attention  than 
the  former. 

Another  plan  recommended  is,  to  fill  up  ono  nit 


as  it  is  formed;  and  when  a  solid  bed  is  made,  to  fill 
up  the  other.  This  will  necessarily  Und  to  keep 
the  ruts  filled  up,  and  to  a  certain  extent  will  meet 
the  difficulty;  but  a  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  John 
Burnley,  of  Bickerton,  near  Wetherby,  which  will 
be  given  below  for  the  general  management  of 
highways,  proposes  that  the  ruts  shall  be  made  self 
repairing  by  Uie  pecuUv  construction  of  carriage- 
wheels  which  he  recommends. 

His  plan  has  never  been  publiahed ;  and  at  this 
period,  when  the  whole  agricvltuial  world  aro 
looking  forward  to  a  general  bill  for  the  manage- 
ment of  highways,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
teresting and  pecdiarly  well-timed.  And,  indeed, 
many  of  the  featuree  of  his  plan  tend  to  improve 
all  kinds  of  roads  so  much,  that  it  deserves  a  range 
of  investigation  far  more  general  than  the  subject 
may  at  first  sight  warrant.  We  may  state  that  bo 
baa  been  a  practical  man^  and  obtained  early 
notice  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  practical  applicalion  of  his  knowledge  to 
successful  drainage  I  and  as  the  plain,  simple 
language  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  his  plan  will 
tell  as  well  the  tale  he  wishes  as  any  remodelling 
of  it  could  do,  it  is  given  entire  in  the  way  in 
which  he  has  placed  his  ideas  before  us,  and  it  will 
be  found  wall  deserving  of  consideration, 

ON  HIGHWAYS, 

In  this  age  of  improvement,  when  every  subject 
in  civil  and  political  society  is  undeiigoing  such  ex* 
traordinary  changes,  it  becomes  matter  of  surprise 
that  in  the  management  of  parish  highways  (in 
moat  districts  during  the  last  30  years)  scarcely  a 
step  towards  amendment  oanbe'observed;  and  this 
surprise  is  still  mora  excited  when  the  excellent 
system  of  management  which  has  been  generally 
introduced  on  the  turnpike  roads  might  be  expected 
to  have  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  old  practice 
of  road  making ;  our  astonishment  will,  however, 
abate  considerably  when  wo  consider  the  serious 
evil  of  the  present  system  in  the  appointment  of 
surveyors,  who  an  annually  chosen  in  rotation 
from  the  occupiers  in  the  parish :  no  matter  whether 
gentlemen,  farmers,  shop-keepers,  or  mechsnics, 
they  must  all  have  their  turn,  most  of  them  men  of 
very  little  practical  observation  and  intelligeoce, 
many  possessing  scarcely  the  common  rudiments 
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oi  •doettioBt  moeh  lata  of  gen«nd  iMdiBg  or 
soMce.  And  tzptriMMe  proirea  that  in  moat  caaea 
the  appomtmant  haa  no  relaraiice  to  tba  abiHty  of 
the  puty  abotact  and,  lika  tba  paaaing  of  tha 
•ccouota,  anuHmta  to  lilileinorathaQ  a  naedlaaa  for* 
malitf;  and  audi  ia  the  anxiety  to  be  nd  of  the 
dutiea  of  unpaid  offica»  and  eartaiafy  not  a  rery 
thankful  one,  that  every  annreyor  looka  fonfard 
with  no  small  aatia^Mtion  to  the  ex[Mration  of  hia 
term  to  tranaiar  hia  booka  and  dutiea  to  hia  naigh- 
hoor.  If»howev8r^anintelligaiktmani»iaheatointro- 
doeea  better  ayatem,  he  is,  at  the  end  of  aiz,  or  at 
QOtt  of  twalra  auintha,  aoparaeded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  in  anccaaaion  joat  at  the  moment 
when  his  theory  is  bemg  reduced  to  practical  expe- 
rience ;  and  rery  probably  hia  successor,  despising 
his  **uy9'femgUd**  waya,  undoea  all  he  haa  executed 
during  hia  term  of  office.  In  aome  inatancaa 
where  a  road  baa  bean  widened  and  formed  after 
the  best  manner«  a  new  surveyor  haa  actually  carted 
away  the  sides  of  the  road  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  under  the  pretext  of  carrying  off  tha  water, 
learing  a  aurfiace  of  road  not  exceeding  9  or  10 
feet  wide.  Othera  will  contend  for  large  atones, 
and  during  their  year  of  office  will  cover  a  road 
with  stonea  of  four  or  five  inches^  ao  as  completely 
to  destroy  all  hia  predeceaaor  haa  done  to  render 
ths  road  amooth  and  even.  PubHc  peculation  by 
annual  surveyora  baa  been  by  no  maana  rare :  much 
neediesa  and  extravagant  expense  haa  been  incurred 
without  a  poaaibility  of  calling  the  aurveyer  to 
account,  from  the  strange  irreaponiibility  of  his 
office.  To  remedy  theaa  evila  the  following  brief 
ideas  have  been  suggeated  for  the  better  manage* 
meat  of  the  highwaya  of  tha  kingdom. 

lliat  the  highwaya  shall  be  divided  into  diatricta, 
say  nailea  each,  or  aa  may  be  found  eligible  and 
convenient  t  to  each  of  such  diatricta  a  permanent 
iorveyor  ahall  be  appointed,  with  a  aaUry  aufficient 
to  secure  the  aervicea  of  an  efficient  and  intelli< 
RCQt  peraon  by  commiaaionera  of  highwaya  or  the 
magistratef.  That  general  inatructiona  ahall  be 
given  to  each  aurveyor  for  hia  practical  direction, 
to  be  rendered  imperative  upon  him;  and  under 
soch  direction  it  will  acarcely  be  poaaible  for  a  aur- 
veyor materially  to  injure  the  road,  or  to  prevent 
under  any  circumatancoa  of  aituation  the  full  bene* 
fit  of  a  good  road.  In  caaea  of  groaa  neglect  or 
inefficiency  in  a  aurveyor,  hia  immediata  dismiaaal 
it  a  neceaaary  conaaquence.  To  meat  the  charges 
of  the  highwaya  under  aucb  management,  it  will  not 
require  a  rate  of  more  than  aaven  year's  average, 
which  it  may,  if  naedfiil,  be  provided  they  ahall  not 
exceed,  including  the  full  value  of  the  atatute 
duty,  which  is  now  abolished.  In  cases  where 
roada  are  ao  bad  aa  to  become  indictable,  such  extra 
charge  may  be  made  aa  will  accompliah  auch  per* 


moneot  improvement  aa  im  caae  of  indictment  would 
be  ordered  to  be  made.  Superintendent  surveyora 
may  be  with  propriety  appointed,  including  a  cer- 
tain number  of  districts,  whoee  salary  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  county,  whose  duty  it  ahall  be  to  inspect 
each  diatriet  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  roada, 
to  preaent  all  nuiaancea,  neglect  of  surveyors,  &c. 
h  would  greatly  add  to  the  general  improvement  if 
the  turnpike  trusta  could  be  taken  into  the  handa 
of  government.  The  funded  debt  appears  an 
almoat  inaurmountable  obstacle  i  but  surely  the 
nation  would  be  bound  in  justice  to  discharge  such 
debt,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  slavery  abolition 
waa  commuted ;  and  ^the  charges  of  the  turnpikes 
might  with  justice  be  laid  on  the  county  rate, 
throwing  open  every  road  in  the  kingdom,  and  at 
once  aboliahing  the  monopoly  of  toll  contractors, 
with  all  the  expenses  attending  them. 

But  the  greateat  improvement  in  the  highways  ia 
to  be  accompliahed  by  causing  carriage  wheels  to 
be  built  of  unequal  widtha ;  thia  regulation  alono 
would  at  once  completely  alter  the  state  of  every 
highway  in  the  kingdom,  from  a  rough,  rutted,  and 
uneaay  way,  into  a  smooth,  level  car  riage-road.  The 
great  difficulty  of  preserving  the  highways  good 
and  amooth  haa  alwaya  arieen  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  preventing  ruta  j  the  lead  horae  always  fol- 
lowing tha  beaten  track,  and  the  driver  preferring 
it  aa  presenting  the  eaaieet  draught.  By  substi- 
tuting wheela  of  unequal  widths,  this  hitherto  insur- 
mountable difficulty  will  be  avoided.  A  variation  of 
6  to  10  inches,  wider  or  narrower,  will  cause  the 
wheel  track  to  be  so  spread  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  wear  the  road  into  ruta,  aa  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  road  muat  take  place  over  the  whole  surface,  be- 
cauae  the  wheel  from  its  various  widtha  will  alwaya 
afford  a  aufficient  and  desirable  horae-track,  and 
when  once  the  road  haa  been  properly  formed  it 
muat  ever  after  wear  into  a  level  aurface.  When 
the  roada  are  once  beaten  smooth,  the  draught  will 
be  no  more  than  it  ia  now  on  every  well-made  turn- 
pike. 

On  newly  repaired  roads,  in  snow  or  on  the 
breaking  up  of  froata,  this  improvement  will  be 
decidedly  manifeat.  Under  the  present  system  on 
our  beat  turnpikes  all  the  precaution  and  ingenuity 
of  the  aurvey  are  ia  unable  to  prevent  ruts )  whereas, 
if  unequal  wheeb  were  in  use  the  whole  would  im- 
mediately be  preaaed  into  a  smooth,  hard,  surface. 
To  accomplish  this  great  object,  wheels  of  9-inch 
felloea  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  cover  a  less  surface 
of  load  than  60  inches ;  0-inch  wheels  a  surface  of 
63  inchea  s  41  inch  wheels  60  inches ;  3-inch  wheels 
carrying  exceeding  one  ton  weight  58  inches ;  and 
aingle  horae  carta,  56  inches  or  les«,  at  the  option 
of  the  owner.  All  four-wheel  carriages  to  be  com- 
pelled to  have  the  track  of  the  fore-wheels  to  vary 
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not  1688  than  thOi  fnll  widdi  of  the  tire  from  the 
track  of  the  hind  wheels.  The  extension  of  the 
width  of  the  wheel-track  in  all  carriages  of  quick 
motion,  such  as  stage  coaches,  gigs,  &c.,  &c., 
would  add  greatly  to  their  safety,  and  be  attended 
with  no  inconvenience,  but  add  to  thdr  utility. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  prohibit- 
ing wheels  with  a  convex  surface  should  have  been 
repealed.  It  is  notorious  that  carriages  bearing  a 
load  of  four  to  six  tons'  weight  universally  press 
only  on  the  middle  tire  of  three  inches  broad, 
grinding  to  dust  whatever  materials  resist  their 
passage. 

That  objections  will  be  raised  by  a  host  of  oppo- 
nents may  be  expected;  but  a  few  months'  experi- 
ence of  Uie  benefit  will  overcome  the  first  preju- 
dice ;  and  this  improvement  will  excite  surprise  it 
has  not  sooner  been  adopted.  Let  every  impartial 
observer  examine  any  road  in  the  country,  however 
ill-formed,  narrow,  and  bad;  let  him  carefully 
inspect  every  angle,  every  cross*road,  or  consider- 
able hill,  and  he  must  at  once  be  struck  with  the 
smooth,  even  sur&ce  presented  at  every  comer. 
Let  him  enquire  into  the  direct  cause  why  the  road 
is  so  smooth  and  good  for  a  few  yards  only  on  each 
side  the  angle,  and  he  must  be  at  once  convinced  that 
the  impossibility  of  one  carriage  keeping  the  same 
track  in  turning  the  comer  is  alone  the  cause  of  a 
good  road,  till  the  carriage  passes  on  again  in 
a  straight  line.  So  in  drawing  up  a  hill,  the  carriage 
varies  materially  in  its  track  by  the  swerving  of  the 
horses,  and  hence  the  road  is  smooth  and  free  from 
ruts.  like  the  introduction  of  every  new  improve- 
ment in  agricultural  districts,  it  will  meet  much  op- 
position ;  but  the  result  will  prove  its  value,  and 
every  highway  in  the  kingdom  will  become  as  safe 
and  good  as  any  tumpike,  though  they  may  not 
always  be  so  free  from  dirt  for  want  of  equal  atten- 
tion; but  an  equal  distribution  of  the  friction  over 
the  face  of  the  road  wiU  always  ensure  a  smooth 
surfoce.  The  chief  and  most  plausible  objection 
will  arise  from  bye-roads  and  farm-roads  where  not 
repaired  well  with  stones;  on  these,  however,  it 
matters  not,  for  in  wet  weather  the  rats  invariably 
fill  up  with  dirt,  and  in  dry  weather  the  unequal 
wheels  will  have  a  decided  advantage  by  imme- 
diately causing  a  level  and  smooth  road ;  and  unless 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  as  in  a  wet  harvest, 
no  carriages  ought  to  move  on  these  roads  with  any 
heavy  loads  but  when  they  are  dry;  and  even  when 
wet,  though  they  may  be  equally  dirty,  with  un- 
equal wheels  they  will  invariably  be  of  a  smooth 
£iee :  and  where  it  is  considered  necessary  to  re- 
pur  these  bye- ways,  half  the  materials  now  required 
will,  by  the  introduction  of  such  wheels,  form  a 
good  road. 

To  Mr.  M'Adom  the  country  is  deeply  indebted 


for  his  valuable  and  systematic  improvements  in 
road-making ;  but  it  BtUl  remains  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  unequ&l  wheels  to  9eeure  and  preserve  a  good 
road,  and  to  accomplish  effiBCtnally  what  no  care  or 
attention  could  otherwise  do— a  smooth,  even,  and 
level  road.  In  its  ultimate  consequences  to  all  the 
turnpikes,  and  especially  to  the  highways,  this  tm- 
provemeiUfttregi^Bed$mmomeiUa$^vahiee»emMr, 
M'Adam*M  valuable  tmprooaMiiif . 

Having  treated  on  the  appointment  of  surveyors 
and  on  unequal  wheels,  the  subject  of  the  formation 
and  management  of  the  highways  next  calls  our 
attention:  to  make  it  more  convenient  we  will  con- 
sider it  under  several  particulars : — 

IBT— 'FXNCBS  AND  GaTBS. 

The  first  step  in  this  improvement  of  a  highway 
is  to  cut  and  splash  every  fence  on  the  road  dose 
to  the  stake  root ;  the  top  not  to  be  cut  off,  but  buck- 
headed,  at  four  feet  high  from  the  centre  of  the 
road,  or,  if  on  rising  ground,  from  the  surface  of 
the  land  within  the  fence,  which  wiU  at  once  se- 
cure a  cheap,  durable,  and  neat  fence :  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  desirable,  where  there  is  a  good  quick 
fence,  to  lay  it,  or  whero  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
long  hedge-wood,  which  requires  to  be  thickened 
at  the  root.  All  trees  should  be  taken  down,  as  in 
turapikeroads.  To  secure  the  better  execution  of  this 
object,  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  fences  on  the  road- 
side shall  be  under  the  management  of  the  surveyor, 
who  shall  be  allowed  from  the  occupier  a  compen- 
sation for  the  expense  which  is  thus  incurred ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  if  the  occupier  give  up 
the  fence  without  being  sulject  to  any  chaige, 
which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  parish :  this  charge, 
however,  after  a  year  or  two  would  be  a  mere  trifle, 
and  would  put  an  end  to  the  constant  bickerings 
between  the  occupier  and  surveyor  on  this  subject, 
and  also  secure  one  uniform  and  good  fence  along 
the  whole  line,  adding  greatiy  to  the  beauty  of  its 
appearance.  .When  once  the  fence  is  formed,  it  will 
only  require  to  be  close-fiused  once  in  every  year, 
which  should  be  done  after  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 
When  a  wall  is  built,  it  should^ot  on  any  account 
com  3  beyond  the  stake  root  of  the  fence,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  running  of  the  water,  and  likewise 
cause  a  serious  inequality  in  the  fence.  Deficient 
places  in  the  fences  may  be  readily  made  good  in 
many  cases  by  laying  the  heads  of  the  growing  wood 
in  the  gaps,  and  covering  them  partiy  with  earth 
well  pressed  down,  leaving  the  upper  branches  out 
to  form  a  new  fence,  which,  fix>m  the  support  af- 
forded by  the  old  roots,  will  soon  take  root  and  fiU 
up  the  deficiencies.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
quicks,  they  should  be  defended  by  posts  and  rails 
for  some  years :  it  may  be  rendered  imperative  on 
the  occupier  t«  cut  and  dress  the  fences  after  one 
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iinifonn  plan,  bat  it  is  preferable  tbat  the  fences 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  surveyor.  The  gates  in  all 
cases  should  be  made  to  open  within  the  field,  and 
the  gateway  on  an  exact  leoel  with  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  invariably  covered  eight  inches  thick  with 
well  broken  stones,  to  prevent  its  breaking  up  and 
mtercepttng  the  water.  No  bridges  across  the  gate- 
ways to  be  allowed  on  any  pretence  whatever,  as 
they  destroy  the  form  of  the  road,  and  are  indeed 
utterly  useless  if  the  gateway  be  properly  formed, 
and  the  regular  watercourse  carried  across  it.  There 
may  possibly,  in  some  cases,  be  found  a  difficulty 
to  ascend  into  the  field  from  the  uneven  state  of  the 
ground;  this  vriU  be  easily  overcome  by  catting 
away  the  ground  tritkin  the  field  so  as  to  admit  the 
opening  of  the  gate ;  this  will  indeed  much  improve 
the  entrance  to  the  field,  by  avoiding  the  sudden  and 
dangerous  taming  which  many  gateways  present 
to  a  loaded  carriage ;  whereas,  if  the  carriage  on  its 
entrance  into  the  field  or  road  be  on  a  level  with 
the  road,  the  thill  horse  will  have  perfect  command 
over  the  load  without  being  distressed  by  having, 
in  many  instances,  a  heavy  load  to  draw  without 
the  assistance  of  the  trace  horse,  which,  from  the 
sodden  angle,  cannot  be  of  any  service,  having  no 
room  to  work  in  a  straight  line.  In  case  of  descent 
the  remedy  is  by  filling  up  widiin  the  field  till  the 
carriage  is  on  a  level  with  the  road,  before  the 
horses  make  any  turn  to  come  into  the  road. 

2nd — Ditches  and  Watbrcourbks. 

In  an  cases  where  there  is  no  running  stream  of 
water  finom  springs,  the  ditch  must  be  filled  up  by 
casting  down  the  banks  to  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  field,  where  possible ;  which,  though  directly 
contrary  to  the  general  practice,  will  cause  the  fence 
to  grow  from  the  bottom,  the  old  hedgewood  being 
nearly  cut  through,  to  make  them  shoot  out  young 
wood.  This  will  prevent  a  needless  expense  in  re- 
peatedly banking  up  the  earth,  and  remove  an  un- 
sightly object  in  the  road.  It  ought  always  to  be 
remembered  that  no  bank  will  be  so  durable  or  so 
inexpensive  as  a  natural  and  undisturbed  sward. 
In  cases  of  running  water,  or  where  the  ditch  is 
required  to  drain  the  land,  in  every  instance  it  must 
be  cuttoiMtn  theJield,M  is  the  case  in  some  new  turn- 
pikes, which  will  prevent  the  road  being  weakened 
by  a  deep  ditch,  and  also  the  danger  attending 
them :  there  may  be  a  few  instances  where,  from 
the  great  width  of  the  road,  the  ditch  may  be  out- 
side of  the  field ;  but  this  should  in  no  case  be  al- 
lowed where  there  is  not  full  30  feet  of  clear  sur- 
face of  road.  There  may  also  be  instances  where 
the  road  passes  through  a  rising  ground  on  one  or 
both  hands—in  such  case  the  ditch  must  be  covered 
in,  till  the  difficulty  ceases,  to  convey  the  water,  as 
before  directed,  into  the  nearest  outlet ;  this,  bow- 


ever,  is  a  very  rare  case.  All  bridges  and  water- 
courses across  the  road  should  be  continued  nine 
inches  beyond  the  stake  root  of  the  fence,  and  not 
left,  as  in  the  present  practice,  nearly  four  feet  short 
of  the  fence  on  each  side ;  and  in  many  cases  only 
just  sufficient  for  one  carriage  to  pass. 

3rd — Formation  op  thb  Road. 

Where  there  are  no  materials  already  in  the  road 
it  must  be  marked  out  with  straight  lines  not  less 
than  30  feet  wide  where  it  can  be  done,  the  hedges 
bemg  raised  a  few  inches  so  as  to  be  level  with  tiie 
centre  of  the  road.  It  must  be  cast  and  levelled  so 
as  to  leave  it  not  more  than  two  inches  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  road  when  well  beaten  down.  The 
stones  will  give  sufficient  curve  to  the  surface  to 
drain  ofifthe  water,  by  being  some  inches  thicker 
in  the  centre  than  en  ^e  sides  of  the  road.  It  should 
be  carted  upon,  several  weeks  in  the  spring,  or 
months  in  summer,  to  render  it  perfectly  solid  and 
contact :  previous  to  the  application  of  the  mate- 
rials, the  ruts,  if  any,  must  be  filled  up;  and 
if  this  plan  be  faithfully  adopted,  not  half  the  mate- 
rials will  be  required  in  making  the  road,  which 
are  necessary,  where  the  usual  practice  is  to  lay 
the  materials  on  a  newly-formed,  unbeaten  road, 
besides  subjecting  the  surface  to  become  unequal 
from  want  of  solidity  in  the  foundation. 

4th~Gbtting  Matbrials. 

There  are  not  many  observations  needful  on  pro- 
curing materials.  Gravel  and  stones  from  rivers 
or  quarries  are  chiefly  carted  in  dry  seasons  or  du- 
ring frost,  when  frurmers  are  not  otherwise  engaged : 
quarry  stones  will  be  much  improved  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  weather  for  some 
months,  and  will  bear  a  much  greater  friction,  be- 
coming, as  experience  proves,  harder  for  being 
longer  exposed.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  se- 
curing a  favourable  opportunity  for  carting  the 
stones,  but  the  filling  of  the  road-sides  during  many 
months  in  the  year  is  a  great  injury  of  the  road, 
by  contracting  its  available  surface,  intercepting  the 
sur&ce  water,  and  compelling  the  carriages,  espe- 
cially in  narrow  country  roads,  to  work  in  the  cen- 
tre, to  its  serious  injury.  The  highway  act  has  pro- 
hibited laying  stones  on  a  road-side  within  15  feet 
of  the  centre,  for  more  than  24  hours ;  but  this 
valuable  improvement  is  little  attended  to — the 
same  practice  in  most  townships  being  still  followed 
of  filling  the  road-dde  with  stones  for  months  to- 
gether. This  evil  admits  of  an  easy  remedy  by 
providing  depdts  for  laying  the  materials  in  wide 
parts  of  the  roads ;  (not,  however,  by  any  means 
being  allowed  to  lie  within  15  feet  frt>m  the  centre,) 
or,  where  necessary,  by  apportioning  some  parts  of 
the  adjoining  fields  for  that  purpose,  which  should 
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always  he,  if  possible,  where  a  cross  fence  forms 
two  comers  in  the  fields,  by  which  the  fields  will 
not  be  disfigared  or  much  land  wasted  (for  which 
compensation  must  be  made) :  50  or  more  tons  may 
be  laid  together,  and  will  generally  be  a  much  more 
favourable  situation  foi  an  economical  preparation 
of  the  stones  by  breaking,  and  prevent  waste  ;  and 
a  single  horse  will  readily  cart  them  away  at  the 
proper  season  for  their  application.  If  the  conse- 
quence of  the  present  sloveuly  manner  of  leaving 
them  to  roll  about  for  weeks  or  months  by  the  road* 
side,  in  addition  to  these  reasons,  in  the  loss  of  hu- 
man life,  caused  by  throwing  down  horses  and 
overturning  the  carriages,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  a  close  inquiry  made,  the  result  would  present 
a  frightful  report  of  such  accidents,  and  ought  at 
once,  without  any  other  reason,  to  subject  the  sur« 
veyor  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  allowing  any  stones  to 
lie  unspread  for  24  houra,  or  during  the  night.  In 
fact,  no  obstruction  of  any  description  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  within  15  feetof  the  centre  of  the 
road. 

5th— Application  of  Matsrials. 
The  materials  having  been  provided  and  properly 
broken  during  the  summer  should  now  be  laid 
on,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  laid,  in  the  first 
instance,  thick  enough  to  prevent  a  carriage  in- 
denting them  into  the  ground  on  passing  over  them ) 
and  if  the  precaution  before  mentioned  be  adopted, 
of  well  beating  the  ground  for  some  months,  a  very 
moderate  layer  of  stones  should  be  laid,  not  less 
than  15  feet  wide,  which  will  in  general  make  a 
sufificient  carriage-way ;  but  where  the  traffic  is 
considerable,  or  where  nuiterials  are  plentiful,  it  is 
much  more  desirable  to  cover  the  road  from  side  to 
side.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  mate* 
rials  perfectly  free  from  ruts  by  raking  in  the 
stones  as  often  as  they  occur,  preserving  the  rise 
or  curve  in  the  surface  of  4  inches,  which  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  road  perfectly  dry  if 
care  be  taken  to  keep  it  smooth  and  free  from  ruts 
on  the  surfiace.  In  forming  and  improving  an  old 
road  it  will  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  lift 
or  move  the  whole  materials  and  form  the  bottom 
of  the  road  as  before,  and  in  many  instances  the 
stones  when  broken  will  more  than  renew  the  road, 
and  will  prevent  the  expeoces  incnrred'in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  materials.  In  other  cases  when  large 
stones  exceeding  two  and  a-half  inches  shew  them- 
selves, the  surface  may  be  partially  lifted,  and  the 
stones  should  he  taken  up,  broken,  and  laid  on  with 
the  new  materiala,  if  any  be  required,  in  the  tame 
form  as  before. 

6th.— Rbpairs  op  the  Road. 

The  road  being  thus  formed  and  completed,  it 
will  require  considerable  attention  for  some  time,  till 


it  acquires  a  smooth,  hard  surface  $  it  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  work  into  ruts,  but  ehould 
immediately  be  filled  up  by  the  application  of  more 
stones  where  required,  or  levelled  down  ^th  a 
strong  iron  rake,  always  providing  that  it  shall, 
when  completed,  have  the  necessary  curve.  After 
repeated  attention  for  a  time  it  will  settle  into  a 
smooth  face,  and  by  adopting  this  plan  it  will  bs 
kept  constantly  in  good  repair  with  little  expenie, 
and  being  thus  kept  smooth  the  friction  will  be 
materially  reduced,  preventing  a  waste  of  draught, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  carriages,  and  what  is  of 
very  serious  consideration,  the  consumption  of 
materials;  for  it  is  a  fact,  though  little  understood 
by  country  surveyors,  that  the  destruction  of  mate* 
rials  on  a  rough  road  is  more  than  double  that  of 
a  road  kept  with  a  smooth  surface  and  doing  the 
same  work.  In  covering  a  road  when  worn  thin,  it 
should  be  done  in  moist  weather,  for  by  so  doing 
the  new  materials  will  more  readily  unite  with  the 
old  surface  than  when  laid  on  dry.  A  considenbls 
waste  of  materials  is  caused  by  its  coming  in  con- 
tact with  two  hard  surfaces,  the  tire  of  the  wheel 
and  the  face  of  the  old  road,  a  circumstance  little 
noticed,  though  if  properly  examined  would  bo 
found  to  destroy  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
materials,  particularly  if  of  a  soft  natore;  in  many 
instances  nearly  one  half  will  be  destroyed.  AgaiOf 
a  new  covering  for  the  same  reason  should  never 
be  less  than  four  inches  thick,  unless,  which  is 
preferable,  the  surface  is  lifted  about  two  inches 
deep,  as  in  M'Adam's  system,  so  that  a  stone 
of  two  inches  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with 
the  iron  and  the  surface  of  the  road  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  but  will  find  its  bed  among  the  new 
materials.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  oh« 
sen'e  that  M'Adam's  system  decidedly  excels  aU 
others ;  for  by  lifting,  if  only  two  inches  deep,  a 
soft  bed  is  formed  for  the  additional  stones,  which 
immediately  on  pressure  are  fixed  firmly  and  with- 
out waste.  This  plan  is  particularly  adapted  for 
partial  repairs,  and  prevents  the  destruction  of 
many  materials  by  confining  them  immediately  to 
their  bed,  instead  of  a  great  part  rolling  and 
flying  in  all  directions.  Where,  however,  the  ruts 
absolutely  require  to  be  filled  up,  they  should 
invariably  be  filled  with  well-broken  stones,  and 
not  too  fuU ;  and  if  a  few  small  stones  be  cast  into 
the  horse-track,  the  horses  will  fly  and  make  a  fresh 
track ;  but  this  precaution  with  unequal  wheels  will 
be  quite  unnecessary :  there  will  in  that  case  be  no 
ruts  or  fixed  track,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that 
no  gutters  are  to  be  cut  across  the  road  under 
pretence  of  letting  ofif  the  water ;  they  are  at  once 
useless,  for  if  the  road  be  well  managed  no  water 
will  stand ;  they  greatly  disfigure  the  road,  sod  are 
very  dangerous  tojpassengers,  particularly  when 
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riding  in  the  nigbt,  by  throwing  down  the  borsea, 
Wherarer  it  may  from  peculiar  circumstances  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  this  plan  as  a 
temporary  means  where  the  road  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  repair^  and  the  water  stands  in  the  ruts, 
at  all  times  let  whatever  materials  or  earth  are 
broken  up  for  this  purpose  be  levelled  down  or  cast 
into  the  road  to  prevent  accidents  as  well  as  to  keep 
the  road  in  proper  form.  Mud  should  not  on  any 
account  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  surface  of 
a  road,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  free  from  dirt  and 
water,  for  the  materials  being  kept  moist  or  wet 
will  not  bear  half  the  friction  as  when  dry ;  on  no 
account,  however,  ought  road  scrapings  to  be  left 
on  the  road  more  than  48  hours  before  they  are  re- 
moved, which  will  give  time  for  the  water  to  drain 
from  them  previous  to  their  removal ;  they  should 
in  all  cases  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  roads  if 
not  already  wide  enough,  nothing  making  a  firmer 
and  better  bed ;  or  if  not  needed  let  them  be  cast  or 
ivheeled  into  the  nearest  inequality,  and  not,  as  is 
often  the  case,  applied  to  the  surveyor's  own  pur- 
pose at  the  cost  of  the  parish. 

7th.-'R»IOVAL    OP  NUIBANCES. 

The  unsightly  and  dangerous  nuisances  on  all 
country  roads  are  serious  causes  of  complaint; 
old  quarries,  sand  pits,  &c.,  unfenced ;  mounds  of 
earth,  timber,  dunghills,  and  a  variety  of  other 
nuisances  present  themselves  at  every  step,  adding 
to  the  danger  of  travellers,  and  in  every  instance 
presenting  unsightly  objects.  The  remedy  is,  that 
all  inequalities  of  surface  shall  be  levelled,  all  pits 
and  excavations  filled  up  or  securely  fenced  off, 
leaving  a  free  and  unobstructed  surface  of  not  less 
than  30  feet  wide.  This  would  find  much  useful 
emplojrment  to  the  labourers,  in  the  absence  of  farm 
employment.  No  plantation  or  trees  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  within  30  feet  of  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  it  is  desirable  that  no  trees  should  be 
allowed  within  15  feet  of  the  fence,  to  allow  a  free 
current  of  wind  and  sun.  While  on  this  subject, 
the  ruinous  practice  of  carting  away  soil,  sand,  &c. 
from  the  road  sides  ought  to  be  done  away  with ; 
and  if  any  surplus  of  soil  remains  after  levelling 
the  waste  ground,  it  should  be  carted  to  fill  up  the 
nearest  inequality  in  the  surface. 

In  concluding  these  plain  remarks  the  writer 
anticipates  considerable  objections  from  various 
persons ;  prejudice  mil  influence  some,  and  from 
others  real  diflliculties  will  be  started.  Some  will 
object  to  the  authority  of  the  surveyor  having  in 
his  own  hands  the  entire  management  of  the  fences ; 
this  has  been  recommended  for  the  reasons  before 
stated,  that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  execute  by  a 
surveyor's  servant  than  to  command  an  unwilling, 
and  possibly  highly  prejudiced    occupier  to  do 


it  himself;  the  experience  of  the  surveyors  of  turn-* 
pikes  in  the  difiiculty  with  which  they  accomplish 
this  object,  and  the  many  instances  wherein  they 
are  obliged  to  apply  for  magisterial  interference, 
fully  proves  that  the  most  unobjectionable  plan  is 
to  place  the  management  of  the  fences  in  the  hands 
of  the  surveyors.  In  filling  up  the  ditches  where 
unnecessary,  much  objection  wUl  be  raised  by  far^ 
mers  of  the  old  school;  deep  ditches  and  high  banks 
being  to  many  farmers  absolutely  necessary,  as 
they  assert,  to  preserve  their  fences  s  though  experi- 
ence proves  that  dry  banks  are  seriously  injurious 
to  the  growth  of  fences  by  preventing  their  growing 
from  the  root,  and  roidering  them  so  dry  that 
in  many  instances  vegetation  is  scarcely  perceived. 
Deep  ditches,  in  every  situation,  are  a  dangerous 
nuisance  and  an  injury  to  a  road;  and  where 
running  water  renders  a  ditch  indispensable,  no  pri- 
vate interest  should  prevent  its  being  made  in  the 
field  and  not  in  the  road.  In  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  road  much  prejudice  will  have  to  be 
overcome;  but  when  the  law  dictates  what  shall  be 
done  in  this  respect,  which  is  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  accomplish  this  end  as  it  is  that  a 
carriage  shall  have  the  owner's  name  upon  it,  or  any 
other  of  the  many  valuable  regulations  now  by  law 
established,  this  prejudice  will  give  way,  and  after  a 
short  period  the  general  complaint  will  be  that  the 
improvements  were  not  sooner  adopted. 

The  introduction  of  wheels  of  unequal  widths 
may  present  many  difficulties,  and  so  have  many 
national  improvements  where  custom  has  riveted 
the  people  to  their  existing  system.  But  let  the 
kw  command,  and  the  benefit  will  abundantly 
repay  every  sacrifice  of  custom  to  which  we  have 
been  wedded. 

The  appointment  of  permanent  surveyors  would 
meet  with  almost  universal  objection,  because  of 
their  wages;  let  it,  however,  be  considered  how 
would  the  business  of  a  turnpike  road  be  exe- 
cuted with  an  annual  surveyor?  Experience  in 
some  turnpikes  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
parish  surveyors  vvill  r;ive  a  ready  reply  in  the  most 
miserable  state  of  such  roads ;  equally  applicable  is 
the  principle  in  parish  roads. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  the 
writer  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  introducing  a 
great  national  improvement  in  the  highways  of  the 
kingdom.  Railways,  from  their  original  enormous 
cost,  can  never  entirely  supersede  highways,  though 
they  may  and  will  many  of  the  great  turnpikes.  It 
becomes  desirable,  as  much  as  possible,  to  adopt 
their  superior  excellence  by  reducing  the  friction  on 
our  roads,  which  can  only  be  effectually  done  to 
any  extent  by  the  method  here  pointed  out,  viz.,  by 
rendering  it  imperative  that  all  roads  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  certain  rules  in  their  foimation ;  he  there- 
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fore   leaves  these  remarks^  conscious  be  has  no 
higher  ambition  than  his  country's  good. 

Addenda. — One  circumstance  which  I  have  often 
painfully  witnessed  I  would  call  attention  to—the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  caused  by  drunken  carters, 
who  are  themselves  very  frequently  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly.  At  present,  I  am  not  aware  that 
an  individual  passing  a  drunken  carter,  however 
in  point  of  fact  incapable  to  manage  his  horses, 
has  any  authority  to  take  possession  of  the  team 
and  place  it  in  charge  of  an  efficient  driver.  Within 
ten  miles  of  Wetherby,  for  many  years  past,  num- 
bers of  lives  are  annually  lost  for  want  of  this  pre- 
caution. Drunkards  are  turned  out  of  the  public 
houses  in  charge  of  a  team  of  horses  at  the  peril 


of  their  own  and  the  lives  of  others.  The  remedy  is 
simple :  Let  any  competent  judge  of  the  danger 
attending  an  intoxicated  driver  have  authority  to  stop 
any  team  driven  by  a  drunken  man,  place  it  in  charge 
of  a  competent  person,  who  shall  see  it  home  at  the 
cost  of  the  owner,  to  be  recovered  from  his  servant ; 
and  should  the  driver  violently  resist,  which  in 
most  cases  will  happen,  be  may  be  placed  in  cus- 
tody till  sober.  An  information  against  the  party 
for  drunkenness  is  no  pleasant  task,  few  will  be  at 
the  trouble ;  and 'this  is  no  remedy  for  (he  imme- 
diate danger  attending  his  journey,  which  so  often 
terminates  fatally  to  himself  or  to  hb  innocent 
neighbour. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 

LECTUKE    ON    THE  ACTION    OP    SOILS    UPON    THE    C0N8TITUBNTS    OP    MANURE. 


PaoFBSsoB  Way,  the  CouBvltiiif -Chemist  to  the 
Society,  delivered  a  lectare,  <'  On  the  Action  of  Soils 
upon  the  Constitoents  of  Manure/'  before  the  members 
of  the  Society,  at  their  house  in  Hanover-square,  on 
Wedneaday,  the  20th  of  March,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barkbe,  Vioe-President,  in  the  chair. 

LBCTURB  on  SOILS  AND   MANURE. 

Mr.  Wat  stated  that  he  had  on  that  oocaaion  to  bring 
before  the  Society  some  &cts  and  obserrations  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  soils  upon  the  oonstltnents  of  manure. 
These  obserrations  he  believed  to  be  perfectl  j  new  to  the 
agricultural  public,  and  he  hoped  to  show  that  they  would 
throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  operations  of  practical 
agriculture.  As,  however,  he  was  preparing  a  paper  for. 
the  next  Journal  of  the  Society,  in  which  he  would  go 
minutely  into  the  subjects  and  give  the  results  of  the  in. 
yestigations  which  had  been  proceeding  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  months  in  his  laboratory,  he  should  that  day 
merely  give  an  outline  of  those  results,  avoiding  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  detail.  It  had  often  been  observed 
that  the  dark  liquid  from  a  manure-heap,  if  by  chance 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  soil  through  which  it  could  filter, 
issued  from  the  bottom  ahnost  or  altogether  deprived  of 
colour.  Again,  the  water  of  drainage,  especially  in  heavy 
clay  soils,  was  observed  to  be  free  from  colour,  and  often 
beautifully  dear  and  limpid.  What  was  the  nature  of 
these  actions  ?  Were  they  the  effect  of  mere  mechanical 
filtration  and  the  separation  of  the  solid  substances  sus- 
pended in  the  water  ?  Most  persons  would  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  and  such  had  been  the  general  impression 
hitherto,  but  it  did  not  meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

On  the  table  were  glass  filter-jars,  containing  a  red 
soil  from  Mr.  Pusey's  estate  in  Berkshire.  The  soil,  as 
the  gentlemen  present  would  see,  occupied  the  jars  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Upon  one  of  these  Mr. 
Way  poured  water  obtained  firom  one  of  the  sewers  of 
London.    To  another  filtertng-jar  he  added  a  quantity 


of  the  fetid  liquid  produced  in  the  steeping  of  flax. 
Both  of  these  liquids  were  turbid,  highly  oobured,  and 
fxceedingly  offensive  to  the  smell ;  but  it  would  be  seen 
that,  so  soon  as  having  passed  through  the  soil  they  be- 
gan  to  drop  from  the  jar,  they  were  no  longer  the  same. 
The  resultmg  liquid  had  an  earthy  smell  it  was  true— « 
smell  always  accompanying  soilt--bnt  was  no  longer 
offensive  to  the  nose.  Now  to  what  ingredient  of  the 
soil  was  this  metamorphosis  due  ?  Was  it  due  to  the 
sand  acting  as  a  filter?  It  was  easily  proved  that  such 
was  not  the  cause ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Way  would  pass  through  a  filtering- 
jar,  containing  more  than  nine  inches  depth  of  fine  white 
sand,  a  quantity  of  cow's  urine  taken  from  a  tank  in  the 
eountry.  The  liqmd  was  so  fiur  altered  by  the  filtration 
that  the  turbidity  '.was  removed,  as  it  would  be  by  filtra- 
tion  through  paper;  but  the  colour  and  disgusting 
smell  remained  in  all  their  intensity.  Sand,  therefore, 
obviously  was  not  the  active  ingredient  in  soils  in  respect 
to  the  power  under  discussion.  The  same  must  be  said 
of  the  different  forms  of  gravel,  which  were  only  coarse 
sand.  The  other  great  ingredient  of  soil  was  clay,  and 
to  this  Mr.  Way  attributed  the  power  in  question.  As  an 
experiment  comparative  with  the  last,  he  would  pass  the 
same  tank  water  through  sand,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  white  clay  in  powder,  and  they  would  observe 
the  result  was  very  striking.  The  liquid  coming  through 
was  dear,  and  free  from  smell ;  indeed,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  external  diaracteristics  from  ordi- 
nary water.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the 
property  of  soils  to  remove  colouring  matters,  and 
organic  matters  yielding  smell  from  solntioni  was  due  to 
the  day  contained  in  them.  Filtration  was  only  a  method 
of  exposing  the  liquid  in  the  most  perfect  form  to  the 
action  of  the  clay,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  process.  In  proof  of  which  Mr.  Way  stirred  up 
a  quantity  of  soil  with  putrid  human  urine,  the  smell  of 
which  was  entkely  destroyed  by  the  admixture,  and  upon 
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the  nibfideiioe  of  the  earth  the  liquid  wif  left  dear  and 
colonrieM.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  claj  of  soils 
bad  the  property  of  separatiiig  certain  animal  and  vegd' 
table  ingredienti  from  eolation ;  bat  was  this  property  the 
only  one  exhibited  ?  Mr.  Way  had  foand  that  soiiahad 
the  power  of  stopping  also  the  alkalies,  ammonia,  potash, 
soda,  magnesia,  &c.  If  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  highly 
paogent  to  the  smell,  was  thrown  upon  a  filter  of  day  or 
soH,  made  permeable  by  sand,  the  water  first  coming 
away  wu  absolotdy  free  from  ammonia.  Such  was  the 
caw  also  with  the  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies,  potash, 
or  soda.  Tliis  was  a  yery  wonderful  property  of  soils, 
sad  appeared  to  him  as  an  express  providon  of  nature. 
▲  power,  he  remarked,  is  here  found  to  redde  in  sdls, 
by  Ttrtue  of  which  not  only  is  rdn  unable  to  wash  out 
of  them  those  soluble  ingredients  forming  a  necessary 
eoudition  of  yegetation,  but  even  those  compounds,  when 
introduced  artificially  by  manure,  are  Idd  hold  of  and 
fixed  in  the  soil,  to  the  absolute  preclusion  of  any  loss 
other  by  rain  or  eyaporation. 

But  Mr.  Way  had  found  that  this  property  of  day  did 
not  apply  only  to  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  but 
to  sU  the  sdts  of  these  bases,  with  whateyer  add  they 
were  combined.  Here  again  was  a  beautiful  proyision ; 
solphate  of  ammonia,  when  filtered  through  a  soil,  left 
its  ammonia  behind,  but  the  sulphuric  add  was  found  in 
tiie  filtered  liquid^not,  howeyer,  in  the  free  state,  but 
combined  with  lime;  thus  sulphate  of  Ume  was  pro- 
daoed,  and  brought  away  in  the  water.  In  the  same 
way  muriate  of  ammonia  left  its  ammonia  with  the  soil, 
its  add  coming  through  in  combination  with  lime,  as 
muriate  of  that  base.  The  same  was  true  of  all  the 
sslts  of  the  diiferent  alkalies,  so  fkr  as  he  had  yet  tried 
them.  Thua  lime  in  the  economy  of  nature  was  des- 
tined to  one  other  great  oflioe  beaidea  those  which  had 
already  been  found  for  it~it  was  the  means  by  which 
the  salta  miidstering  to  yegetation  became  localixed  and 
distributed  through  the  soil,  and  retained  thereuntil  they 
were  required  for  yegetation.  Mr.  Way  pointed  out 
that,  from  what  he  had  just  shown,  it  must  be  obyious 
that  there  was  no  proridon  for  the  ordinary  sdts  of  lime 
themedyes.  It  was  necessary  that  when  the  alkali  of  a 
selt  b  laid  hold  of  by  a  soil,*some  proyidon  should  «xist 
for  the  neutralisation  of  the  add  with  which  it  was  com- 
bbed;  for  all  otiier  salts  lime  performed  this  useful 
offoe,  but  it  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  for  its  own 
sslts.  Sulphate,  muriate,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  when 
passed  through  a  soil,  would  come  through  unchanged. 
TUa,  howeyer,  did  not  extend  to  lune  itself,  or  to  its 
carbonate,  when  dissdyed  in  carbonic  add,  as  it  is  found 
b  moat  waters.  Qnteklime,  when  dissolyed  in  water,  is 
remoyed  by  passing  the  water  through  day,  or  through 
most  soils  oontahiing  clay ;  and  carbonate  of  lime  in 
|dtttion  ia  so  effectually  remoyed,  that  hard  water  may 
be  softened  by  the  same  process. 

WiUi  regard  to  the  extent  to  whidi  these  actions  were 
capable  of  being  carried.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  we  could  go  on  filtering  indefinitdy  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  ihe  sdu  contained  in  the  liquid*  On  the  con- 
trtfy,ttie  limit  was  soon  readied;  but  although  snudl  in 
per  oentage  quantity,  the  power  was,  fai  refinrenoe  to  the 


bulk  of  the  sofl,  enormoudy  great.  He  had  found  that 
a  pure  day  would  absorb,  periiaps,  two-tentha  per  cent, 
of  its  wdght  of  ammonia— that  is  to  say,  1,000  grains 
would  separate  two  grains  of  ammonia ;  and  from  reasons 
whioh  need  not  then  be  noticed,  a  loam  or  a  wdl  eulti- 
yated  day  soil  would  absorb  nearly  twice  as  much.  Now 
eyery  inch  in  diepth  of  soil  oyer  an  acre  of  ground 
weighed  about  100  tons.  Consequently,  10  inches  of 
depth  of  such  soil  would  wdgh  1,000  tons,  and  would 
be  adequate  to  combine  with  and  retain  two  tons  of 
ammonia,  a  quantity  which  would  be  furnished  by  about 
twdye  tone  of  guano.  Now,  one-sixtieth  of  this  power 
would  suffice  for  the  presenration  of  the  ammonia  of  an 
outside  dose  of  guano ;  consequently,  he  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  property  was  practically  of  immense  ac- 
tivity. Mr.  Way  stated  that  he  had  ascertained  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  power  in  different  soils  and  for  the  diffierent 
alkdies.  The  property  was  deddedly  a  chemicd  one ; 
and  dthough  he  intended  only  to  state  the  facts,  without 
entering  upon  thdr  explanation,  he  might  say  that  he 
had  eyery  reason  to  bdiere  that  he  should  be  able  to  de- 
ydop  that  satisfactorily  at  the  proper  time. 

Haying  thus  endeavoured  to  call  thdr  attention  to  this 
highly  interesting  subject,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  point 
out  yery  shortly  the  different  operations  of  practicd 
agriculture,  upon  which  it  was  likdy  to  throw  light. 

Plrst,  as  to  Manuring :  Obvioualy  if  tiiere  was  a  pro- 
yidon in  the  soil  for  the  retention  of  the  sdts  of  manurci 
and  for  the  ammewia  and  other  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  animd  and  vqpetable  matter,  the  soil  vras 
the  proper  place  for  those  decompodtions  to  go  on,  and 
no  matter  how  remote  the  period  when  the  crop  would 
be  taken,  it  would  be  peribctiy  safe  to  get  the  manure 
into  the  land  as  soon  as  practicable  after  its  production. 
Again,  the  equd>le  distribution  waa  a  point  also  which 
seemed  of  considerable  importance  ;  forf  if  it  was  an 
absolute  necesdty  that  a  new  dass  of  compounds  vras 
found  in  the  soil  inunediatdy  the  manure  reached  it,  it 
seemed  to  follow  that  those  compounds  furnished  the 
elements  of  nutrition  to^lants ;  consequently  we  diould 
seek  to  produce  tiiem  by  every  meana  in  our  power. 
Liquid  manuring,  wherever  practicable,  was  an  effoctud 
way  of  securing  this  distribution.  In  the  ease  of  arti- 
ficial manures— that  is  to  say,  manurea  composed  of 
chemicd  sdts — much  simplidty  was  introduced  by  the 
new  discovery.  Henoefbrth  we  must  regard  the  different 
sdts  (those  of  ammonia,  for  instanoe)  as  of  vdue  in  re- 
lation to  the  price  of  the  ammonia,  or  other  base  con- 
tained in  them,  shioe  they  are  all  alike  when  incorporated 
with  the  soil. 

In  liquid  manuring  it  had  been  usud  to  tiiink  that  the 
application  must  be  made  to  grass,  or  to  land  bearing  some 
crop ;  but  now  that  it  vras  known  that  the  land,  not  the 
plant,  retafaiB  the  manure,  no  tiieoreticd  difficulty  could 
ariae  in  the  use  of  liquid  manure  for  arable  land. 

In  Irrigation  the  prindple  now  illustrated  must  cer* 
tainly  be  of  great  importance,  if,  as  there  is  but  little 
doubt,  the  chemicd  characters  of  the  water  are  of  conse- 
quence, and  that  the  soil  is  the  meana  by  which  the 
salts  and  organic  matters  are  iqparated  fiur  yegetation ; 
thcnit  will  be  divioos  that  the  water  should  be  made  to 
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flow  through  rather  tban  over  the  soil.  This  reasoning 
if  consistent  with  the  observation,  that  to  prodace  the 
fall  effect  irrigated  land  should  be  well  drained. 

The  application  of  water  to  land  not  at  the  time  bear- 
ing a  crop  wonld  be  clearly  admissible  under  this  view, 
and  is  indeed  practised  eitenslTclj  in  Germany  and  some 
parts  of  Italy.  Mr.  Way  also  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
per depth  for  drainage  most  be  materially  influenced  by 
this  property  of  soils  to  absorb  manure.  Without  assert- 
ing that  this  or  that  depth  was  the  most  ad?isable,  he 
thought  it  would  be  admitted  that  the  water  of  drainage 
should  pass  through  a  depth  of  soil  regulated,  amongst 
other  circumstances,  by  its  particular  power  of  detaining 
the  manures  placed  upon  it. 

To  the  question  of  the  application  of  Sewer  refuse 
from  towns  these  experiments  brought  mudi  light,  as 
they  clearly  proved  that  the  sewer  water  might  be  applied 
in  an  unintermittent  way,  provided  that  a  due  relation 
were  maintained  between  the  capacities  of  retention 
of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  manure  applied,  and  the 
amount  of  crop  taken  in  a  given  period.  The  great 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  sewer  manure,  based  upon  the  be- 
lief that  it  must  be  applied  to  the  plant  in  aotual  growth, 
or  it  would  otherwise  escape  in  Uie  drabis,  is  thus  re- 
moved. Lastly,  after  adverting  to  the  probability  that 
the  power  of  soils  to  remove  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus 
soften  irater,  might  be  turned  to  account  for  the  lupply 
of  towns  with  pure  water,  Mr.  Way  said  that  he  had 
great  hope  that  with  the  due  he  now  possessed  some 
material  progress  might  be  made  fai  the  elucidation  of  the 
action  of  lime  itself  upon  soils,  which  he  had  reaeoD  to 
believe  was  closely  eonneeted  with  the  pheaomeDa 
vrhieh  he  had  that  day  had  ^  pleasure  of  explaiidag. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbe,  teoonded  by 
Mr.  Pahie,  the  beet  thanks  of  tiie  Meetfaig  were  voted 
to  Prof.  Way,  for  bis  kindness  in  delivering  another 
lecture  before  the  Members,  and  fbr  the  newly  dis- 
covered and  important  agencies  of  the  soil,  fai  reference 
to  manure,  which  be  had  so  ably  explained  to  them  on 
tiiat  ocGSsion. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  then  ensned  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  partloukr  wdUknown  fhcti  in  the  oultiva* 
tion  of  la&d  were  eluddated  by  the  resnlti  thns  obtained 
by  Prof.  Way  in  his  chemical  inveetigatfoiiB.-- Colond 
€halk>ner  bad  f^qvently  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  action  produced  by  day,  or  otiier  aluminous  matter, 
on  manures  applied  to  a  portion  of  his  property  on  ilag- 
sliot-heath,  where,  as  it  was  wdl  known,  the  soil  vras 
light  and  sandy,  and  through  which  the  manure,  without 
such  application,  passed  off,  and  was  lost :  he  now  oould 
understand  the  reason  why,  in  the  courte  of  three  years, 
such  soil,  fhnn  the  droumstanoe  of  the  manuring  tie* 
ments  being  arrested  by  the  day,  became  enpable  of  bear- 
ing crops.-^Prof.  Way  considered  the  presence  of  day 
necessary  to  retafai  manure ;  not  only  tiiat  immediately 
appUed  by  the  farmer  to  the  land,  b«t  that  whksh  was 
known  to  exist  ha  the  atmosphere  hi  the  form  of  soot  and 
ammonia,  and  to  be  brought  down  into  the  soil  by  showers 
of  rain.— Mr.  Raynioad  Barker  refisrred  to  the  imprort- 
mentofefaalfc  lends  improved  byolayfaig  theBs.*«Mr« 
Barolay  had  fonnd  eone  of  te  tt«t  foftUe  toikoA 


subsoils.  Professor  Way's  specimen  of  the  day  tiien  eai*> 
ployed  in  his  experiments  was  obtained  fh>m  Dorsetshire ; 
and  the  more  permeable  clay  was,  the  more  nutriment 
it  would  derive  from  the  greater  amount  of  impregnated 
liquid  passing  through  it.  Burning  day  nearly  deitroyed 
the  peculiar  property  to  whidi  he  had  alluded,  of  arreslfog 
manuring  matter;  but  It  had  been  found  very  advantage- 
ous to  have  a  portion  of  the  clay  burnt,  and  to  intermix 
the  indurated  fragments  (or  coarse  briek*dust,  as  it  migM 
be  considered)  resulting  from  sach  burning,  with  the  re- 
maining raw  day  of  the  land.— Captain  Wentwoith  Bil* 
ler,  R.N.,  was  much  interested  in  the  lecture  they  had  jut 
heard.  The  new  agency  to  which  Professor  Way  alluded 
threw  much  light  on  the  question  of  liming,  whidi,  to 
himidf  as  well  as  to  others,  had  been  hitherto  a  moit 
perplexing  one.  They  all  knew  that  light  soils  did  do 
good  until  day  was  pat  upon  them,  and  then  they  boR 
excellent  crops ;  that  bad  meadows  were  only  relieved  by 
draining,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  confined  water 
to  escape,  and  new  supplies  to  be  constantly  filtersd 
through  the  pores  of  their  soil ;  and  that  old  pasture- 
ground,  when  broken  up,  would  go  on  from  year  to 
year,  widiout  manure,  yielding  crope  equal  to  those 
derived  from  lands  to  which  msnure  had  been  icga- 
larly  applied ;  and  these  several  effects  he  thought  might 
be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  ammonia  which,  under 
the  new  conditions  of  each  case,  was  retained  by  the 
soil.— -8hr  John  Johnstone  concdved  that  under  diaia* 
age  was  the  first  essential  in  water-meadows.  He  hsi 
himsdf  several  near  Leominster,  and  for  sovie  tkne  it 
was  thought  merdy  necessary  to  put  the  water  on  thes 
fbr  the  purpose  of  produdng  the  eflfeota  required.  He 
found,  however,  tiiat  the  result  was  irery  unsatisfiMtsiy, 
under  such  conditions ;  but  now,  tinoe  tiMy  had  hssn 
under-drained,  they  had  become  very  TSluable.  He 
tlien  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  quditf 
of  vrater,  and  its  mode  of  action  on  irater- mendowii 
The  effect  had  been  aseribed  to  the  warmth  of  the 
water,  and  to  its  impregnation  with  manuring  < 
He  had  no  doubt  that  both  these  cansse  m 
able  to  the  production  of  the  effisots  required.  Abont 
20  years  ago.  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  wdl-tasowm  geei^ 
legist,  had  laid  out  catoh-meadowe  fbr  him  In  Yotkddw, 
on  the  sides  of  hiUs  of  moderate  land,  of  a  dry,  eandy 
quality,  on  the  calcareous  grit,  where  the  soQ  m 
porous,  and  without  doggfaig.  It  havhig  been  fanaginsi 
that  warmth  was  the  only  i  equMte  In  the  water  «b» 
ployed,  irreepecUve  of  the  dudk  or  oalcanous  SDeMer 
hdd  in  solution,  it  vras  not  considered  what  m%fal  be 
the  effbct  of  such  mineral  impiegnntlon  \  It  proved, 
however,  that  the  water  partook  of  the  Balm  of  the 
mineral  formation,  on  whidi  the  cttch^meaiowe  vran 
made ;  and,  although  eartter  crope  were  obtidiied  thai  m 
land  not  Irrigated,  the  effect  of  this  water  was  to  desUuf 
all  the  finer  Grasses,  and  to  toive  only  tiie  roughs  mi 
hsfisrior  beriiage  <A  tke  meadows*  Tim  iirigaliott  of 
theee  meadows  had  accordingly  been  dieoontiiwed.^ 
Mr.  Barker  made  aoaee  obeervations  on  te  cemmen 
opfaikm  of  the  mode  hi  which  plants  derived  their  nntri* 
Bent  on  wMr  mMdews.— Dr.  Calvert  wMld  fonish 
ffONieor  Wfty  wtui  epecinsii  or  eon  iMsa 
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tignoos  pteoeg  of  land  of  his  own  in  Yorkshire,  one  of 
which  bore  the  heaTicst  crops  of  any  land  for  miles 
round,  whQe  the  other  yielded  only  the  poorest  herbage; 
ilthongh  the  soils  in  appearance  were  exactly  similar.— 
Mr.  Barker  thought  it  essential  to  ascertain  whether 
the  manure  was  applied  in  equal  quantities  to  these 
Boilfl. — Professor  Way  dted  a  corroboratiTe  instance  of 
the  latent  causes  of  fertility  and  sterility  in  soils  of 
apparently  the  same  character.  Two  soils  were  sent 
to  him  from  Sussex,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
rabmit  them  to  scientific  examination,  and  report  the 
difbreDoe  between  their  qualities.  He  found  them  hi 
mppearanoe  exactly  alike,  their  mechanical  diaracters 
being  identical  in  erery  respect ;  and  chemically  ana- 
lyied,  they  were  found  to  contain  similar  proportions 
of  clay,  sand,  chalk,  and  organic  matter.  He  reported 
this  result  accordingly ;  when  the  gentleman  who  had 
■ent  tlie  specimens  to  him  informed  him  that  one  of 
the  soils  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  yielding  5 
quarters  of  Wheat;  while  the  other  was  one  of  the 
worst,  yielding  only  2  quarters  ;  on  which  Professor 
Way  recommended  him  to  try  liming  on  the  poorer  soil. 
—Colonel  Challoner  enquired  whether  acidity  in  the 
land  might  not  often  exercise  a  great  influence  orer  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  crops?  and  whether  chalk  would 
not  remoTe  such  acidity  as  readily  as  lime  .'—Professor 
Way  replied  that  caustic  lime  had  an  effect  that  chalk 
had  not — Colonel  Challoner  observed  that  quick-lime, 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  soon  became  oonyerted 
into  tiie  carbonate  of  lime,  or  dialk ;  but  he  was  not 
aware  whether  the  same  conversion  would  take  place 
when  lime  was  mixed  with  the  soil. — Professor  Way  re- 
marked that  lime,  when  only  Imperfectiy  excluded  from 
the  atmosphere,  retained  its  causticity  for  a  great  length 
of  time ;  for  instance,  in  the  mortar  of  buildings  erected 
500  years  ago,  the  lime  was  found  to  hkrt  remalBed  ia 
its  simple  state,  without  having  combined  with  the  car- 
bonic add  of  the  atmosphere.— Mr.  Rigby  Wason  then 
made  some  observations  on  the  bearing  of  these  new 
principles  on  the  question  of  deep  or  shallow  drainage. 
He  oonodved  that  we  ought  to  dnin  as  shallow  as  we 
ooild  do,  to  as  to  dndn  eifoetoally,  in  order  to  keep  the  ar- 
rested manuring  matter  more  nearly  to  the  crop  growing 
on  the  snrliMse,aBd  thus  rsadar  tiie  whole  of  it  availablefor 
the  purposes  of  vegetation.— Mr.  Baker  leforredto  Sir  H. 
Davy's  advioe  to  cart  out  all  the  manure,  and  mix  it  with 
the  soil,  on  the  day  it  was  made.— Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had 
never  heard  a  lecture  on  chemistry  of  more  importance 
to  the  practical  farmer  than  the  one  with  which  Professor 
Way  had  just  favoured  them ;  nor  one  from  which  the 
practical  fiurmer  would  eventually  derive  more  essential 
advantage.  By  the  agencj  pohited  out  to  them,  not  only 
colour  and  smell  were  removed  horn  manuring  matter, 
but  that  all- important  volatile  substance  ammonia  wss 
fixed  end  arrested  in  its  passage  through  the  soil,  and 
retshied  In  such  combination  until  requhred  as  pabulum 
for  the  growing  plant.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Wason  in  reforenoe  to  shallow  drainiDg,  when  it  was 
known  that  a  depth  of  30  inches  gave  off  thick  and 
tnrbid  drainage  water,  while  a  peroolatioB  4  feet  deep 
had   the   effect   of   entirsly  removing  the  manuring 


matter,  and  allowing  the  water  to  pass  away  clfar  and 
limpid.  Mr.  Hobbs  then  gave  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  depth  to  which  he  had  known  roots,  especially 
those  of  Wheat,  would  penetrate,  for  the  purpose  of 
deriving  nourishment  to  the  plant ;  and  of  the  result  of 
his  own  experience  in  applying  chalk  or  lime  to  the  clays  of 
Essex,  which  were  almost  unprofitable  until  that  applica- 
tion had  been  made.  He  conceived  that  irrigation  had  not 
its  proper  effect,  unless  the  lands  to  which  it  was  applied 
were  underdrained ;  and  alluded  to  Mr.  Parkes's  recom- 
mendation of  sub-irrigation,  or  the  carrying  of  water  by 
slnices  and  drains  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  below  the  surface  a  sufficient  time  to  enable 
'*  mother  earth"  to  abstract  the  warmth  and  nourishment 
required  for  the  plants.  He  hoped,  now,  that  chemistry, 
by  its  immediate  application  to  practical  purposes,  would 
become  an  Important  aid  to  agricultural  improvement- 
Mr.  Wason,  in  justification  of  the  opinion  he  had  offered 
respecting  shallow  draining,  would  remark,  that  the  bet- 
ter the  soil  the  shorter  the  root,  for  it  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  proceed  for  in  search  of  its  food ;  and  the 
worse  the  soU,  the  longer  the  root,  which  in  this  case 
would  exhaust  the  plant  of  its  energies  by  creating  the 
means  for  its  radical  extension,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring nutriment  from  the  barren  soil.  ~  Mr.  Pftine  stated 
the  result  of  his  experience  on  the  application  of  clay  to 
sandy  land,  and  the  abiding  effects  of  high  manuring. 
For  several  years  he  had  known  50  or  60  tons  of  gault 
clay  per  acre  applied  to  sandy  soils,  of  which  the  effect 
wss  evident  25  years  after  the  application ;  and  was  not 
due,  as  we  found  from  Professor  Way's  lecture  that  day, 
to  the  merely  mechanical  action  of  the  soil,  but  to  its 
chemical  agency  in  arresting  ammonia.  Hops,  it  was  well 
known,  required  rich  manuring,  and  a  piece  of  Hop- 
ground  having  been  grubbed  up,  and  the  ground  cultivated 
for  formiag  purposes,  the  exsct  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  manured  and  unmanured  portions  of  the  farm 
was  most  striking.  In  fsct,  Mr.  Paine  observed,  manure 
was  never  lost,  for  the  soil  was  a  magazine  for  its  safe  re- 
tention.—Prof.  Way  remarked  that  the  power  of  day  to 
retain  ammonia  was  astonishing.  He  had  a  piece  of  plastic 
pottery  clay  given  him  by  Mr.  Paine,  dog  up  in  its  hard 
dry  state,  from  a  depth  of  25  feet  bdow  the  sarfooe,  in 
the  very  centre  of  which,  when  broken  up,  he  deteoted  a 
very  sensible  quantity,  namely  one-tenth  per  cent.,  of 
that  volatile  alkali,  obtained  by  the  cUy  from  sosM 
animal  source  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  world.— Mr.  John  Bethell  enquired  of 
Prof.  Way  whether,  an  arable  field,  from  the  princi- 
ples deduced  from  his  researches,  and  laid  down  in  tiie 
lecture  just  delivered,  might  be  regarded  as  a  reservoir 
for  manuring  matter;  he  thought  that  clay  fdlows  in 
summer  might  be  ftvqoently  watered  with  ammonical 
liquids  without  injury  to  the  subsequent  crop.— Prof. 
Way  considered  that  they  might  be  so  watered,  provided 
sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  the  ammonia  to  become 
combined  with  deoomposinf  salt  eontalned  in  the  olay, 
and  thus  have  its  caustic  action  prevented.— >Mr.  Bethell 
forther  inqtdred,  whether  Prof.  Way  wouM  advise  limmg 
previously  to  the  application  of  ammonia?-— Prof.  Way 
would,  ia  all  caseS|  rsoommead  the  use  of  lime  finti 
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and  then  the  applicatioD  of  manures;  the  lime  and 
manarea  not  to  be  mixed  together,  but  to  be  applied 
separatelj.  -^  Mr.  Bethell  remarked  that,  as  arable 
falloway  after  being  ploughed  up,  were  frequently 
left  in  a  plaatic  state,  it  would  perhaps  become  a 
question,  whether  scarifying  them  leveral  times  during 
the  year  would  not  render  them  better  filters  for  the  liquid 
manure  applied  to  them ;  and  if  so,  what  Prof.  Way 
would  consider  the  proper  depth  for  such  filtration.— 
Prof.  Way  felt  a  difficulty  in  answering  any  inquiry  that 
would  lead  him  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  contested 
question  of  deep  and  shallow  draining.— Mr,  Bethell 
was  aware  that  guano  was  applied  to  the  growing  crop  in 
damp  weather ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  mix 
guano  up  with  the  soil. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  thought 
much  would  depend  upon  the  point,  whether  the  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  immediate  crop,  or  otherwise- 
Prof.  Way  considered  that  it  might  be  applied  in  any 
weather,  provided  it  were  well  mixed  with  the  soil.— 
Colonel  Challoner  applied  tank -water  to  his  fallows. 
He  had  that  morning  directed  that  two  carts  should  con- 
vey the  contents  of  three  tanks  on  his  Turnip  land ;  and 
that  the  liquid  should  be  turned  in  with  the  soil.  He  had 
found  manure- water  applied  to  Grass  land  in  dry  weather 
bum  up  the  Grass,  while  the  same  application  after  a 
shower  always  did  much  good.— Mr*  Barclay  stated  his 
experience  to  the  same  efiisct;  but  having  named  the 
circumstance  to  Col.  LeCouteur,  that  distinguished  cul- 
tivator had  informed  him,  that  in  Jersey  he  had  carried 
liquid-manuring  to  a  great  extent ;  but  he  had  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  apply  it  in  dry  weather.— Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 


had  been  frequently  told  by  the  late  Lord  Western  that 
be  would  not  succeed  with  liquid  manure ;  but  he  bad 
nevertheless  persevered,  and  had  been  successful  whenever 
he  had  applied  it  to  grass  in  wet  weather,  but  not  other- 
wise. He  enquired  of  Prof.  Way,  whether,  in  the 
case  of  gravels  and  sands,  where  there  was  no  clay  con- 
veniently at  hand,  charcoal  or  charred  peat  would  not 
retain  the  ammonia,  and  might  be  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute. He  had  largely,  and  with  great  ^ect,  employed 
the  fish-salt  of  pilchard  curers,  as  a  manure.  He  had 
found,  that  when  guano  was  sown  in  the  field,  and  this 
fish. salt  sown  over  it,  that  the  salt  had  the  property  of 
depriving  the  guano  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  smell ;  and 
as  the  salt  in  question  contained  10  per  cent,  of  oil,  he 
thought  it  probable  that  this  oil  might  have  the  power  of 
fixing  the  voUtUe  alkali. — Prof.  Way  replied,  that  char- 
coal or  charred  peat  had  certainly  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  day  in  retaining 
that  substance,  although  its  mode  of  action  would  be 
quite  different.  He  also  thought  it  very  possible  that  an 
empyreumatlc  oil,  like  that  to  which  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 
had  alluded,  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  remove  the 
causticity  of  the  ammonia,  by  forming  a  saponaceous 
compound  with  it. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  then  left  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up,  with  the  understanding  that  the  next 
Weekly  Council  (at  which  all  members  have  the  privilege 
of  being  present)  would  be  held  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, the  27th  March,  at  12  o'clock. 


BOGHARA  CLOVER. 

TO  THK    EDITOR  OP  THK   FARMER'S  MAGAZINB. 


Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Gray,  I  must  at  once  freely  admit  that  I  did  not 
try  Bocbara  Clover  as  an  article  of  gnea  food ;  and 
from  the  result  of  his  one  experiment  so  much  the 
more  do  I  regret  this  omission. 

When  I  received  the  seed  from  Van  Diemen^s 
Land  it  was  accompanied  with  the  following  re- 
marks, made  by  my  brother,  who  is  a  settler  out 
there :  "  I  enclose  a  few  seeds  of  Bocbara  Clover, 
grown  in  this  bland  last  year.  Will  you  credit  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  grows  to  the  bdght  of  eleven 
feet ;  that  was  cut  for  green  food,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  second  crop,  when  it  reached  seven  feet, 
and  the  seed  I  send  was  the  produce  of  it.'* 

Thus  being  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been 
there  successfully  tried  as  an  article  of  green  food, 
the  idea  that  our  cows,  horses,  and  pigs  might  refuse 
it  as  such  "never  once  entered  my  mind;  and  the 
quantity  grown  here  being  so  smdl  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  reserve  the  whole  for  seed.  However, 
to  clear  up  all  doubt  on  this  pointy  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  intend  raising  Bocbara  CS^over  this  year  upon  a 
more  extended  scale,  and  will  try  it  in  eveiy  stage 


of  its  growth,  as  green  food,  also  as  hay,  for  which 
purpose  I  wiU  cut  a  portion  so  soon  as  it  reaches 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  height ;  and  when  I  shall  thus 
have  fully  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  true  properties 
of  this  prolific  plant,  the  result  shall  be  made  known 
to  you. 

Mr.  Grey  does  not  mention  whether  the  cattle  to 
which  he  gave  this  dover  were  at  that  period 
receiving  any  other  kind  of  green  food,  and  whether 
they  were  then  entiiely  kept  in-doors.  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  thin  dried  stalks  of  Bochara 
clover,  from  which  the  seed  was  picked,  were  re- 
served, and  last  week  offered  to  three  stall-fed  cows, 
all  of  which  partook  thereof  without  the  slightest 
hesitation ;  indeed,  they  seemed  anxious  for  more. 

The  stalks  had  a  fine  aromatic  scent,  equal  to 
any  clover  hay.  Thanking  Mr.  Grey  for  his  can- 
did statement,  and  with  many  apologies  for  troubling 
you  with  my  remarks, 

I  remain^  sir,  yours  very  respectfully^ 

T.  Moore. 

HiOeot,  Sharpkt,  BoUon-k-Moors, 
March  2Srd,  1850. 
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MANGOLD-WURZEL,    OR    FIELD-BEET,    CONSIDERED  AS    A 

FOR  THE  POTATO. 


SUBSTITUTE 


By  Mr.  Rodbrt  Oliphant  Prinolb,  Land-Steward  at  Ward  Castle^  Strangford^  Ireland. 

(Prfmifwn,  Ten  Sovereigns.) 


The  great  importance  of  green  crop  culture  being 
universally  acknowledged  hj  Scotch  fanners,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  present  any  arguments  in  its 
favour;  hut  as  its  merits  are  so  well  known,  and 
it  forms  ihe  hasis  of  the  entire  system  of  manage- 
ment as  practised  in  Scotland,  it  will  he  admitted 
that  the  introduction  of  other  plants  of  this  class, 
besides  potatoes  and  turnips,  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  This  will  more  especially  he  the  case 
if  the  plants  recommended  to  notice  are  of  equally 
easy  culture,  and  are  found  to  possess  equal,  if  not 
superior  qualities  to  either  of  them. 

With  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  Perthshire, 
and  of  Fife,  where  large  quantities  of  potatoes  were 
grown  for  the  London  market,  potato  cultivation 
did  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Scotch  farms;  and  therefore  the  disease  which 
has  attacked  this  crop  during  the  last  three  years, 
although  universally  prevalent,  has  not  fallen  so 
heavily  upon  farmers  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  done  on 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  sole 
dependence  of  all  classes  was  upon  this  crop.  Still 
it  has  fJEdlen  heavily  enough  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to  us  to  depend  less  upon  it,  and  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion even  more  than  ever  to  the  extended  cultivation 
of  that  class  of  plants,  which  we  know  by  the  spe- 
cific designation  of  "green  crops.''  Turnips  have 
hitherto  formed  the  principal  crop  in  this  class ; 
and,  consequently,  the  terms  "turnip  husbandry" 
and  "green  cropping"  have  become  synonymous. 
There  are,  however,  other  plants  belonging  to  the 
class  of  green  crops,  which  deserve  to  be  much 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  Scotland  than  they 
have  been,  and  not  the  least  important  of  these  is 
mangold-wurzel,  or  field-beet,  of  the  cultivation  and 
properties  of  which  I  now  propose  to  treat. 

Preparatory  cultivation, — ^The  preparatory  cul- 
tivation for  mangold-wurzel  is  exactiy  similar  to 
that  required  for  turnips — namely,  deep  ploughing 
at  an  early  season,  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
ploughings,  harrowings,  &c.,  in  spring,  in  order  to 
bring  the  land  into  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible ;  but 
these  preparatory  operations,  combined  with  weed- 
ing, being  so  well  understood,  it  is  needless  to  enter 
into  a  full  detail  on  every  minute  point. 

Manure.—lhiB  must  consist  of  the  very  best 
farm-yard  dung,  well  fermented  by  having  been 


two  or  three  times  turned  in  the  heap ;  and  it  is 
applied  at  the  same  rate  as  we  do  when  wmag  Swe- 
dish turnips.  I  find  hones  also  to  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  A  less  quantity  of  bones  will  suffice 
for  mangold  than  for  turnips,  and  they  may  be  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  with  good  effect;  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  effects  of  bone-dust  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  crop,  it  will  be  advisable  to  apply  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  hones,  or  say  eight  or  nine 
bushels  per  statute  acre,  along  with  half  the  quan- 
tity of  farm-yard  manure.  Guano  is  also  an  excel- 
lent auxiliary  in  mangold  culture ;  but,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  is  common  salt.  This  fact  I 
ascertained  accidentally,  having,  on  one  occasion, 
applied  a  mixture  of  salt  and  lime  to  land  in  pre- 
paration for  mangold-wurzel— not  with  the  inten- 
tion altogether  of  directiy  benefiting  the  crop,  hut 
chiefly  with  the  hope  of  destroying  a  grub-worm 
which  preyed  on  the  mangold  and  turnip  plants, 
and  which  was  very  abundant  in  that  particular 
piece  of  ground.  Tlie  quantity  of  salt  used  was 
fully  three  cwt.  to  the  statute  acre,  and  the  weight 
of  the  crop  was  forty  tons  an  acre.  On  a  succeed- 
ing occasion,  with  land  of  fully  superior  quality, 
and  with  an  equal  allowance  of  farm-yard  manure, 
but  no  salt,  the  crop  did  not  exceed  twenty-six  tons 
an  acre.  The  situation  was  inland,  and  the  soil  a 
good  sharp  loam,  well  adapted  for  green  crops.  I 
find  that  an  analysis  of  the  mangold  plant  explains 
the  reason  why  an  application  of  common  salt  to 
the  soil  should  prove  so  serviceable  to  the  crop.  It 
is  stated  by  Professor  Way  (Jour,  R,A,S,  vol.  viii. 
p.  199)>  that  the  proportions  of  the  different  inor- 
ganic substances  contained  in  one  ton  of  the  bulbs, 
and  in  the  same  weight  of  the  tops  of  mangold- 
wurzel,  are  as  follows  :— 

Bulbs.    Tops. 

Silica 0.64        0.76 

Phosphoric  acid   ....   0.66        1 .94 

Sulphuric  acid 0.66        2.20 

Lime 0.41        3.31 

Magnesia 0.43        3.27 

Peroxide  of  iron   ....    0.12        0.62 

Potash  4.99        7.86 

Soda 3.62        2.62 

Common  salt    6.29       12.82 

In  the  same  weight  of  the  bulbs  and  tope  of  tur- 
nips, the  proportion  of  salt  was— bulbs  1.49>  tops 
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6.15;  and  of  carrots— bulbs  1.42,  tops  11.25.  A 
consideration  of  these  analyses  will  at  once  explain 
the  reason  why  common  salt  should  be  found  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cultivation  of  mangold- 
wurzel.  Of  course,  local  situation  will  have  some 
effect  on  the  results  of  such  an  application,  because 
we  will  not  find  salt  acting  so  powerftilly  when  the 
locality  is  exposed  to  the  sea,  as  it  will  do  in  an  in- 
land or  well-sheltered  place. 

Sowing.—'The  different  varieties  of  mangold- 
wurzel  are  the  long  red,  the  orange  globe,  and  the 
red  globe.  The  former  thrives  best  in  deep  soils ; 
the  latter^  or  globe  varieties,  on  such  as  are  of  a 
lighter  nature ;  but  I  prefer  the  orange  globe  to  the 
other  sorts,  on  every  description  of  soil.  In  pur- 
chasing the  seed,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  seed 
of  the  common  garden  beet-root  is  not  used  by  mis- 
take, instead  of  the  larger  field  varieties.  Sugar 
beet  is  alao  a  different  variety  from  the  common 
mangold-wurzel. 

The  seed  is  contained  in  a  large  rough  husk;  and 
in  order  to  cause  speedy  germination,  it  is  necessary 
to  steep  it  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  being 
sown.  If  this  is  omitted,  the  seed  will  lie  a  consi- 
derable time  before  it  starts,  particularly  if  the  land 
is  dry,  and  then  the  young  plants  will  come  up  very 
unequally.  The  proper  season  for  sowiug  is  from 
the  Ist  of  May  until  about  the  15th  of  the  month. 
In  late  situations,  it  may  be  done  even  sooner  than 
the  first-mentioned  period ;  but  in  early  situations, 
if  sown  too  soon,  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  seed 
in  autumn.  From  five  to  six  pounds  of  seed  will 
be  required  to  sow  a  statute  acre.  The  drills  are 
opened  from  27  to  30  inches  apart.  Some  cultiva- 
tors grow  mangold  at  less  distances,  but  I  have 
never  found  that  the  crop  was  so  good  as  when 
drilled  at  the  widths  I  have  stated.  Sugar-beet  may 
be  grown  at  narrower  intervals  between  the  drills ; 
but,  even  with  this  variety,  I  consider  that  27 
inches  is  narrow  enough  to  admit  of  proper  after- 
culture with  the  horse-hoe. 

When  only  a  small  breadth  of  mangold  is  grown, 
the  seeds  may  be  dibbled  into  holes  1  inch  or  li 
inches  deep,  12  inches  asunder,  and  having  three  or 
four  seeds  placed  in  each  hole.  A  dibble  is  some* 
times  used  which  places  the  holes  at  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  the  dibbling  pins  being  set  in  a  piece 
of  wood>  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teeth  of  a  rake 
are  set  in  the  head.  An  upright  handle  about  27 
inches  long,  with  a  cross-hand  piece  at  the  top, 
enables  the  worker  to  press  the  teeth  into  the 
ground.  These  narrow  distances,  however,  I  do 
not  consider  to  be  of  any  real  utility,  because,  if  a 
blank  does  occur,  the  plants  must  still  be  thinned 
out ;  and  two  plants  cannot  be  left  only  six  inches 
asunder,  merely  because  there  happens  to  be  a  va- 
cant space  between  the  next  plants.      Dibbling  is. 


at  the  best,  but  slow  work,  and  has  no  recommen- 
dation further  than  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  perform  the 
labour.  I  prefer  having  the  turnip  mactine  adapted 
for  sowing  mangold  seed  by  means  of  a  sliding  ring 
which,  on  being  shifted,  will  so  regulate  the  size  of 
the  holes,  that  either  mangold  or  turnip  seed  can  be 
sown  by  the  same  machine.  This  answers  quite 
well,  and  the  plants  come  up  as  evenly  as  those  of 
turnips  usually  do.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
much  surer  mode  of  sowing  than  dibbling,*becau8e 
by  this  means  we  can  have  the  drillhig,  manuring, 
and  sowing  following  each  other  in  that  close  suc- 
cession which  every  fiirmer  knows  to  be  essentially 
necessary  in  growing  green  crops.  This  we  cannot 
have,  if  the  seed  is  dibbled,  unlesfl  very  large  num- 
bers of  people  are  employed. 

CrtWtire.— The  culture  is  essentially  the  same  as 
is  commonly  applied  to  Swedish  turnips,  consisting 
of  a  liberal  use  of  horse  and  hand  hodng— the  fo^ 
mer,  indeed,  as  frequently  as  possible  until  tiw 
leaves  meet  between  the  drills.  Mangold-wur«l 
plants  are  well  adapted  for  bdng  transplanted  dther 
into  blanks,  or  into  any  vacant  comers.  Such  as 
are  intended  for  this  purpose  ought  to  bepuBedby 
the  hand,  and  planted  during  moist  weather,  if  pot- 
Bible,  into  large  dibble  holes,  into  which  a  smafl 
portion  of  guano  has  been  previously  pttt;  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  a»  ptt* 
strwght  down,  and  not  doubled  up  in  any  way. 
Mangold  plants  are  sometimes  very  slow  in  '*  conu^ 
away"  at  first;  but  when  once  the  drills  are  hoed, 
they  generally  push  on  very  rapidly,  andno*»" 
need  be  entertained  as  to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
crop,  from  the  slow  manner  in  which  the  young 
plants  come  forward  at  first  It  n  fortunate  tiut 
mangold  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  as  turnips  are ;  and 
the  only  enemy  we  have  to  contend  against  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  annual  weeds— which,  however, 
can  be  kept  down  by  hoeing,  to  a  certain  extenti 
even  before  the  plants  are  ready  for  being  **  smgled*" 
The  practice  of  stripping  off  the  under  leaves  in 
autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle  or  pigs, 
has  been  recommended,  and  is  certainly  done  by 
many;  but,  having  found  the  weight  of  the  bulbs 
very  seriously  lessened  by  so  doing,  I  most  de- 
cidedly condemn  this  mode  of  treating  mangold, 
and  advise  that  the  leaves  be  left  until  the  bulbs  are 
finally  raised. 

Storitig,  ^. — In  consequence  of  mangold-wurzei 
being  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  than 
swedes,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  crop  be 
raised  and  stored  before  hard  frost  sets  in.  In 
October  and  November,  therefore,  this  must  be 
attended  to.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  all  the 
leaves  wrenched  off;  for  when  the  knife  is  cm- 
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ployed,  awkward  or  careless  people  wiU  be  sure  to 
woand  the  bulb,  and  wben  this  is  tbe  case  it  is  rery 
liable  to  become  rotten.  The  bulbs  are  next  tossed 
out>  and  stored  in  some  convenient  place;  and  if 
this  has  a  northern  aspect,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
better.  The  heaps  are  made  from  fire  to  six  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom;  the  outside  rows  bdng  legu- 
larlf  built»  in  the  same  msnner  a  s  a  peat*sUck  is 
erected,  and  having  the  roots  in  the  centre  of  the 
heap  thrown  in  loosely.  The  heap  must  taper  gm* 
dually  to  the  top,  and  will  be  about  five  feet  high. 
No  earth  is  put  over  it,  but  it  must  be  thatched 
and  roped.  When  stored  in  this  way  the  roots 
will  be  perfectly  safei  and  if  turned  over  and  ex* 
amined  in  spring,  the  young  shoots  picked  off,  and 
the  heap  rebuilt,  examining  the  same  at  intervals, 
mangold  will  keep  throughout  the  whole  of  sum- 
mer. The  leaves  may  be  given  to  young  cattle,  or 
to  milk-cows ;  or,  when  other  food  is  very  plentiful, 
they  may  be  spread  upon  the  ground  and  ploughed 
down.  Both  the  leaves  and  bulbs  of  mangold- 
wunel  are  apt  to  produce  scouring  in  cattle,  when 
^ven  in  too  large  quantities,  or  when  used  at  first; 
but  a  little  attention  on  the  pert  of  the  cattleman, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  sound  straw  or  hay,  will 
obviate  this  tendency.  From  the  early  period  at 
which  mangold-wurcel  is  raised,  it  will  be  found  as 
good  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat  as  potatoes  are 
generally  considered  to  be. 

Vakte  pffMngoli'i0uneh^k%  food  for  milk-cows, 
fatting  cattie  and  pigs,  mangold  is  of  considerable 
value.  It  does  not  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to 
milk,  as  turnips  do  when  given  to  milk-cows,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  milk  is  of  good  quality.  From 
the  experience  I  have  had  of  mangold  as  food  for 
fattening  cattie,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  25  tons  of 
it  will  produce  as  much  beef  as  35  tons  of  swedes ; 
and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  all  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  having  practical  experience  of  the 
subject.  Now,  36  tons  of  mangold-wurael  per  Bta< 
tute  acre  is  not  an  extraordinary  crop,  and  35  tons 
of  swedes  is  a  very  superior  one ;  so  that  mangold 


is  not  only  superior  to  swedes,  weight  for  weight, 
but  a  good  crop  of  it  contains  a  much  greater 
amount  of  nutritive  matter  than  we  can  expect  to 
obtain  from  swedes  grown  on  the  same  extent  of 
land.  When  given  to  pigs,  the  bulbs  ought  to  be 
boiled  or  steamed ;  and  when  a  little  bean  meal  is 
added,  as  good  bacon  can  be  produced  as  by  any 
other  kind  of  food.  The  juice  which  is  drained  off 
during  the  steaming  process  must  be  carefiiUy  pre« 
served,  and  given  along  with  the  food,  for  it  con« 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  and  is  there^^ 
fore  very  valuable. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  some  to  use  man* 
gold  along  with  wheaten  or  barley  flour  in  making 
bread.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  being  done ; 
at  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  bread 
composed  of  carrots  or  parsnips  to  that  of  which 
mangold-wurael  forms  a  part.  It  is  as  the  food 
of  our  domestic  animals  that  we  must  consider 
mangold  as  being  an  important  crop ;  and,  as  such, 
it  is  superior  even  to  the  potato.  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that,  weight  for  weight,  potatoes  will  go  far- 
ther than  mangold ;  but  a  moderate  crop  of  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  as  much  or  more  nutritive 
matter  than  an  extraordinary  crop  of  potatoes. 
Taking  25  tons  of  mangold-wurael  per  statute  acre 
to  be  a  fair  crop,  this  will  be  found  to  go  as  fo  in 
fattening  cattie  as  13  or  14  tons  of  potatoes.  Man*- 
gold-wursel  and  potatoes  are,  however,  essentially 
different  crops ;  the  former  being  best  adapted  for 
feeding  live  stock,  whilst  the  latter  is  chiefly  used 
as  human  food ;  and  as  such,  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop,  whenever  grown  to  any  extent,  invariably 
finds  its  way,  in  its  natural  state,  to  a  market.  Un- 
less in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  where  oow- 
feeders  might  create  a  demand  for  mangold,  it  must 
be  sent  to  market  in  the  shape  of  beef,  butter,  or 
pork ;  and  as  larger  quantities  of  these  articles  aie 
produced  by  it  than  by  either  turnips  or  potatoes, 
it  is  evidentiy  a  crop  of  great  importance,  and  de- 
serves to  be  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
it  is  at  present-^From  the  Journal  of  Agricultnm 
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A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Newtngton,of  Elnowle, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells,  offering  as  two  prises  hie 
patent  "cultivator  "and  ''hand-wheel  dibble,"  to 
parties  who  would  use  them  on  two  separate  acres^ 
under  specified  circumstances. 

The  lecture  of  the  evemng-^On  ''BoX-fmoino, 

AS  APPLIED    TO    FaTTINO    AND    RlARIKO    OP 

Cattlb." 
Mr.  J.  BkUNDBLL,  of  Bttrsledon,  then  rose  and 
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The  monthly  meeting  of  the  season  took  place 
on  Monday,  27th  January  test.  The  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  President,  James  Warner,  Esq.,  of 
8teepl»H;ottn;  and  ths  vice-chair  by  Richard 
Wooldridge,  Esq.,  of  Wickham^  The  following 
newmembsn  were  eleeted— -Thomas  Chamberlayne, 
Esq.,  T.  W.  Fleming,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  G.  Harrison, 
of  the  Creecent,  Southampton ;  Mr.  Qnty,  Bishops' 
Waltham ;  and  Mr.  Falvey,  Southampton. 
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said — Mr.  Chairman^  by  the  Bolicttation  of  several 
of  our  members  I  consented  to  open  the  subject 
named  on  the  card  for  discussion  this  day.  I 
should  certainly  not  have  presumed  to  attempt  such 
an  undertakings  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  our 
members  are  far  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
this  subject  than  myself,  had  I  not  felt  a  strong  in- 
ducement, in  my  sincere  desire  to  support  this  club 
in  every  possible  way  which  my  humble  endeavours 
may  contribute  towards  it — and  had  I  not  felt 
satisfied  when  I  saw  so  many  of  our  members  pre- 
sent, whom  I  know  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
subject,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  keep  up  the 
discussion,  and  introduce  to  your  notice  the  nume- 
rous omissions  of  which  I  shall  be  guilty.  I  think, 
flir,  I  need  scarcely  dwell  upon  the  great  importance 
of  this  subject,  not  only  to  individual  formers  and 
agriculture  in  general,  but  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity; and  wiU  just  observe,  in  passing,  that  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  when  well  directed  by  talent 
and  energy  in  the  subject  before  us,  as  in  most 
other  agricultural  operations,  will  generally  be  at- 
tended with  success  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the 
advantage  of  our  numerous  and  increasing  popula- 
tion ;  for  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  he  who 
makes  two  ears  of  com  to  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  deserves  well  of  his  country  (Hear, 
hear).  And  I  think  it  may  also  be  said,  that  he 
who  fattens  two  bullocks  where  only  one  was  fat- 
tened before,  and  increases  the  value  of  his  manure, 
is  also  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  The  method  I 
have  decided  upon  in  treating  this  subject,  sup- 
posing it  should  meet  your  approval,  is  to  touch 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  cattle  as  little 
as  possible,  believing  that  we  shall  find,  in  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  housing  cattle  for  fatting  and 
other  purposes,  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  and 
sufficient  to  engage  our  attention  this  evening. 
And  I  think,  too,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
feeding  of  cattle  ought  in  a  great  measure  to  be  dis- 
cussed separately,  and  that  it  will  afford  at  some 
future  time  a  useful  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
the  club.  I  tbmk  it  would  be  well  that  our  subject 
should  be  divided  into  two  separate  parts.  Firstly, 
the  most  economical  and  approved  mode  of  accom- 
modation for  fatting  cattie,  having  due  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  both  meat  and  manure. 
Secondly,  the  most  economical  and  approved  mode 
of  accommodation  for  rearing  cattie  under  different 
circumstances,  having  regard  to  their  growth  and 
condition,  and  the  making  of  manure.  Under  the 
first  head  of  the  subject,  my  object  will  be  chiefly 
to  bring  before  you  the  different  modes  of  accom- 
modation for  feeding  cattie,  now  in  use  in  this 
country,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  some  com- 
parisons, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  are  the 
relative  advantages  of  different  systems.    I  shall 


first  allude  to  stall-feeding,  which  is  perhaps  more 
generally  in  use  than  any  other  mode,  probably  on 
account  of  the  facilities  afforded  on  most  forms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  cattie,  by  its  requiring 
but  littie  expense  to  fit  up  an  ordinary  shed  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  many  instances,  by  erections  having 
been  in  use  for  the  purpose  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  mode  of  box-feeding;  some  of  them 
being  valuable  and  costiy  erections  made  for  stall- 
ing, combining  great  convenience  for  feeding, 
plenty  of  room  for  the  animals,  and  the  floor  of  the 
stalls  so  constructed  as  to  throw  off  the  urine  into 
tanks  made  for  its  reception ;  yet  I  think  the  objec- 
tion to  this  system  consists  in  the  necessity  for  the 
removal  of  the  manure  daily,  and  tiie  difficulty  of 
keeping  it  so  as  to  retain  all  its  virtue,  and  also  in 
the  urine  portion  of  the  manure  being  in  a  liquid 
state,  it  is  not  so  avulable  for  manuring  purposes  in 
general.  And  when  we  consider  in  how  many  in- 
stances the  liquid  manure  is  wasted  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  floor,  and  by  draining  away  in  different 
directions,  the  system  becomes  still  more  objection- 
able. As  regards  the  method  and  convenience  of 
feeding  the  animals,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
same  kinds  of  food  may  not  be  used,  and  the  same 
mode  of  feeding  at  different  periods  of  the  year  be 
adopted,  as  in  box-feeding.  I  must  now  speak  of 
the  method  of  stalling,  in  use  by  Mr.  Huxtable,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  his  mode  of  catching  the  liquid 
manure  in  tanks,  and  distributing  over  distant  parts 
of  the  farm,  by  the  use  of  pumps,  hose,  and  water- 
carts — not  because  I  believe  it  will  answer  a  good 
purpose,  but  because  I  would  have  you  avoid  a 
system  which  has  in  it  littie  besides  novelty  and 
great  expenses  to  attract  attention  (the  speaker  then 
fully  detailed  the  plan  followed  by  Mr.  Huztable, 
with  which  the  most  of  our  readers  have  al- 
ready been  made  familiar).  He  continued — I  now 
beg  to  refer  to  the  system  of  stall-feeding,  as  carried 
out  by  Sir  Richard  Simeon,  at  Swainston,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  appears  to  me  to  offer  some 
advantages  which  cannot  be  obtuned  by  any  other 
mode  of  stalling  which  I  have  seen  in  use.  The 
difference  which  I  wish  to  speak  of  consists  in  the 
mode  by  which  the  whole  of  the  excretions  are 
made  available  for  manure  without  straw  bedding 
(Hear,  hear).  The  floors  of  the  front  part  of  the 
stalls  are  paved  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  back  part 
of  them  are  composed  of  wooden  grating,  the  bars 
of  which  are  strong,  and  about  an  inch  apart,  under 
which  is  a  tank  or  cistern  (if  I  recollect  rightiy, 
speaking  from  memory)  about  three  foet  wide  by 
three  feet  in  depth,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  stalls ;  and  this  tank  is  kept  supplied  with  ashes 
at  different  periods,  sufficient  to  absorb  and  also 
deodorise  the  manure  (Hear,  hear).  The  hind  part 
of  the  animals  stand  directly  over  this  grating ;  the 
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excredons,  as  soon  as  voided,  pass  between  the 
{(rating  into  the  tank,  which  makes  the  lying  and 
standing  for  them  comparatively  dry  and  comfort- 
able :  being  assisted  also  by  gypsum,  strewed  over 
the  floor  and  grating  as  cleanliness  requires,  which 
also  acts  as  a  powerful  agent  in  fixing  the  ammonia 
in  the  manure,  and  thereby  rendering  it  more 
healthy.  The  manure  obtained  in  this  way  may  be 
removed  and  made  into  a  state  fit  for  drilling  pur- 
poses, by  mixing  with  dry  ashes,  &c.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  system  appear  to  me  applicable  more 
particularly  to  many  farms  which  I  have  seen  in 
some  of  the  midland  connties  of  England,  where  the 
proportion  of  arable  land  is  small  compared  with 
the  pasture  land,  and  in  consequence  but  little  straw 
can  be  spared  for  litter  (he  then  described  the  mode 
of  bedding  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  thus  con- 
tinued)—The  next  mode  of  feeding  which  I  have 
to  speak  of,  is  commonly  called  shed-feeding,  in 
which  case  the  animals  have  a  shed  to  lay  and  feed 
in,  with  an  open  yard  in  front,  kept  bedded  with 
straw,  &c.,  which  may  answer  a  very  good  purpose 
for  store  cattle  to  be  kept  in  a  progressive  state,  as 
is  often  required  in  some  large  farms,  composed 
chiefly  of  pasture  land,  where  the  buying  in  cattle 
in  the  month  of  October  is  found  preferable  to  the 
buying  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  object 
is  to  summer  graze  them  and  sell  in  the  autumn, 
as  the  cattle^  after  being  in  yard  during  the  winter 
months,  become  more  accustomed  to  the  cUmate 
and  locality,  and  may  also  be  as  far  advanced  by 
feeding  as  may  be  thought  desirable ;  indeed,  the 
same  convenience  for  feeding,  and  the  same  articles 
as  food,  may  be  used  in  shed  feeding  as  in  any  other 
system;  yet  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  desirable 
mode  of  fattening  cattle,  because  they  cannot  be 
kept  sufficiently  warm  and  sheltered,  nor  can  the 
manure  made  be  so  valuable^  because  of  its  expo- 
sure to  the  weather ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
tention when  shed  feeding  is  attempted,  the  animals 
ought  to  be  divided  as  much  as  possible,  they  being 
much  quieter  and  less  apt  to  disturb  each  other.  I 
must  now  allude  to  box-feeding,  introduced  and 
practised  first  by  Mr.  Wames,  of  Trimingham,  in 
Norfolk,  and  to  whom  the  credit  of  its  discovery  is 
justly  due.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  great 
improvements,  both  in  the  arrangements  of  build- 
ings, and  also  in  the  convenience  for  feeding,  made 
by  Afferent  parties  since  its  first  introduction ;  in- 
deed, such  is  now  the  acconmiodation  given  to  the 
cattle,  and  the  great  convenience  for  feeding,  as  I 
have  recently  observed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  where  I  have  seen  the  system  well  carried 
out,  that  but  little  remains  to  be  done  to  make  it 
everything  which  is  desirable  and  perfect,  in  eco- 
nominng  food,  and  the  making  of  meat  and  manure. 
For  a  great  deal  of  information  on  this  subject, 


which  would  be  too  lengthened  for  me  to  notice 
this  evening,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Wames' 
work  on  box-feeding,  which  book  is  in  the  library 
of  the  club.  For  some  very  excellent  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Nicholl's  essay  on 
box-feedmg  at  page  477$  and  page  484  of  the  second 
part  of  the  8th  volume  of  the  Royal  AgricuUural 
Journal  (which  he  read  to  them).  Since  the  period 
to  which  the  article  I  have  just  read  refers,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  necessary  for  canying  out  the  sys- 
tem :  the  best  of  its  kind  which  I  have  noticed,  was 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  of  Whitfield,  and 
erected  by  Mr.  Fowler,  at  Dartmoor,  anisometrical 
and  ground  plan  of  which  you  will  find  at  page  489 
of  the  second  part  of  the  9th  volume  of  the  Boyal 
AgricuUttral  Journal,  and  which  I  submit  to  your 
notice.  The  internal  arrangements  are  not  alluded 
to,  but  the  latest  improvements  which  have  been 
adopted  I  have  recently  seen  at  Testwood  House, 
near  Southampton,  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sturges 
Bourne,  under  the  management  of  Captain  Cator, 
who  very  kindly  showed  me  over  the  buildings ; 
and,  as  a  pattern,  I  can  recommend  it  as  desirable 
to  any  person  who  may  wish  to  commence  box- 
feeding.  The  improved  arrangements  here,  which 
I  will  describe  (speaking  from  memory),  consist  in 
the  substantial  nature  of  the  building,  being  con- 
structed of  brick,  with  iron  roofing,  the  sixe  of  the 
boxes  about  ten  feet  square,  divided  by  three  strong 
movable  wooden  rails,  and  sunk  two  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  floor ;  there  are  several  double  rows  of 
boxes,  the  bottoms  of  them  made  impervious  to 
water,  with  a  tram  way  between,  giving  space  for 
conveying  food  &c.  to  the  boxes,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  manure ;  circular  cast  iron  troughs  are 
placed  so  as  to  afiford  a  supply  of  water  to  four 
boxes,  it  being  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  extending 
into  each  of  them ;  all  the  troughs  are  connected  by 
an  iron  pipe,  each  receiving  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  same  source ;  the  feeding  trough  is  also  made 
of  cast  iron^  capable  of  holding  a  bushel  of  food,  and 
so  placed  as  to  rise  with  the  accumulation  of  the 
manure;  the  straw  for  bedding  the  boxes  is  cut 
into  four  or  six  inches  in  length  by  steam  machinery 
on  the  premises,  which  is]  highly  desirable,  as  it  is 
more  absorbent  than  long  straw,  and  more  easily 
removed  from  the  boxes,  the  common  mode  of  re- 
moval when  long  straw  is  used  being  to  cut  the 
manure  into  squares  of  ^ht  or  nine  inches  with  an 
old  hay  knife.— (Mr.  Blundell  then  described  at 
length  the  mode  of  box-feeding  dairy  cows  in 
Bucks,  and  spoke,  in  passing,  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  ob- 
jections to  box-feeding.  He  then  said:) — I  will 
now  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  subject 
before  us.  Cart  horses  are  kept  in  boxes  at  Test- 
wood,  probably  with  as  much  advantages  as  the 
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cattle;  I  shall,  however,  leave  this  matter  ia  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Spooner,  whom  I  have  no  doubt  will 
give  us  bis  opinion  on  the  subject  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  preserving  the  manure  after  being 
removed  from  Uie  cattle  boxes,  I  consider  it  a 
matter  of  much  more  importance  than  the  manage* 
m^nl  of  ordinary  farm  yard  manure,  because  of  its 
being  so  highly  charged  with  ammonia  that  it  can«- 
not  be  exposeidto  the  weather  without  great  loss  s 
it  should  therefore  be  laid  out  on  the  land,  and 
ploughed  in  immediately,  or  else  removed  to  a 
manure*hou8e  or  covered  building  of  some  sort,  J 
am  not  enabled  to  offer  you  any  correct  calculations 
aa  to  the  probable  cost  of  erecting  boxes,  as  I  have 
seen  nothing  satisfactory  upon  that  subjects  beyond 
the  cost  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Warnes's  place,  which,  I 
think,  you  would  find  not  likely  to  answer  anything 
beyond  a  temporary  purpose.  Nevertheless,  I 
make  no  doubt  we  shall  have  working  plans  and 
estunatee  of  auoh  erections,  in  the  priae  a^d  other 
essays  upon  the  construction  of  farm  buildings 
which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Jounm^  ^ 
th€  Ba^ul  AgriimUwral  5ecie<jf ,  I  now  come  to  the 
second  part  of  our  subject,  via.^the  accommoda- 
tion required  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  most  advan- 
tageously. Upon  all  farms  composed  chiefly  of 
arable  \md,  I  think  the  box  system  will  be  found 
desirable  for  feeding  young  cattle  in,  afUr  they  are 
about  mne  months  old,  more  especially  where  early 
maturity  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  sell  them  fat  from  two  toUiree  years  old. 
I  should  recommend  that  calves,  after  being 
weaned,  as  soon  as  they  will  take  food  in  addition 
to  the  usual  allowance  of  milk,  should  be  removed 
from  the  calf  pens,  and  put  into  an  open  yard  with 
shed  facing  southward,  which  should  be  partitioned 
in  spaces  ten  feet  in  width;  the  calves  should  be 
divided  into  pairs,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  un- 
til about  nine  months  old,  and  then  be  removed  to 
the  boxes,  each  animal  havmg  a  box  to  itself,  where 
the  fattening  can  be  earned  on  as  long  as  may  be 
required  to  make  them  fit  for  the  butcher.  On  the 
other  hand,  upon  farms  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  pasture  hmd  of  good  quality,  the  calves  after 
being  taken  from  the  weaning  pens,  may  be  allowed 
to  graze  at  large  on  the  pastures  until  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  nights  begin  to  get  cold  and  the 
grass  to  lose  its  quality;  they  should  then  be  re* 
moved  into  an  open  yard  with  shed,  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  for^nnurded  as  maybe  desirable  by  good 
feeding,  there  to  remain  during  the  winter  months, 
and  until  the  month  of  May,  where  they  may  be 
turned  into  the  pastures,  and  again  into  the  yard 
alternately  with  the  season,  until  fit  for  the  sham- 
bles. Also,  in  rearing  young  catde  for  stores,  the 
same  mode  of  management  will  be  found  equally 
desirable,  the  only  difference  required  being'jn  the 


kind  of  food.  I  think  rearing  young  cattle  intended 
for  dairy  purposes  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  subject,  as  it  applies  more  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  farms  in  this  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, they  being  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  arable  lapd,  and  the  pastures  being,  generally 
speaking,  rather  inferior,  I  beg  to  observe,  if  we 
wish  to  have  good  dairy  cows,  and  well  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  we  must  breed  them  and  rear 
them  ourselves;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  we  can 
purchase  good  dairy  cows— at  iiX  events  they  will 
cost  a  long  price,  where  anything  like  a  guarantee 
can  be  obtained  of  their  being  sound,  well-bred, 
and  good  milkers.  The  following  plao.  which  I  am 
about  to  submit  for  your  coosideration,  although 
somewhat  opposed  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  one  which  I  have  found  to  an- 
swer well  in  my  own  ease,  and  which  I  can  offer  to 
your  notice  with  every  confidence  in  its  succeaa.  1 
should  recommend  a  yard  to  be  provided  with  a 
shed  twelve  feet  in  depth,  the  open  yard  twenty  feel 
in  depth,  and  divided  into  apaces  twelve  feet  in 
widths  enclosed  with  three  moveable  rails  for  the 
accommodation  of  each  pair  of  heifers,  with  rack  and 
manger  attached,  for  feeding  with  roots,  straw,  or 
green  food,  and  alao  a  trough  for  water ;  it  ia  alao 
desirable  that  the  shed  should  be  of  a  good  height* 
say  nine  or  ten  feat  to  the  Uvea,  to  allow  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  manure.  The  position  or  frontage 
of  the  shed  should  be  facing  the  north  weat  or 
weal;  for,  although  the  general  opinion  rune  in 
favour  of  a  south  aapecU  I  think  you  wiU  find  the 
plan  I  am  about  to  state  desirable,  hecaose  the  shade 
obtained  by  the  N.W,  frontage  during  the  aommer 
months  forms  a  comfortable  retreat  from  the  beat 
of  the  sun,  and  from  the  annoyance  of  flies,  Slq^ 
and  in  the  winter  it  is  ealcuhUed  to  make  the  ani- 
mals more  hardy  and  better  able  to  contend  with 
tbe  changes  of  weather  afterwards,  aa  dairy  cows« 
The  produce  of  our  arable  land  being  better  caku- 
lated  to  rear  an  animal  of  good  aiae  and  constitu- 
tion, than  that  of  our  pastures,  has  induced  me  for 
some  years  past  to  depart  from  the  general  practtoe 
of  graaing  heifers  on  the  puture  land,  I  haveia 
conaeqoence  adopted  the  follow^  plan:— 'After 
the  calves  are  weaned  and  begin  tq  oat  hay  or  greea 
food,  they  are  lamoved  froo^  the  calf  pens  and 
placed  in  a  yard  with  ahed,  in  pair^  as  befom  de-> 
scribed,  and  there  are  allowed  to  remain  until  aboiU 
two  years  of  agei  or  within  a  few  weeks  of  droppioc 
their  first  calf,  when  they  are  separated  and  placed 
in  a  box  or  pen  aini^y.  Daring  the  whole  period, 
they  are  fed>  winter  and  summers  upon  such  food  as 
may  be  in  season,  commencing  with  trifolium  ip  the 
months  of  May  and  June ;  clover  and  tares  dorinc 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  from  Sep- 
tember to  May  in  the  following  year  with,  &n^ 
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early  tarnips^  then  swedes^  carrots  or  mangold 
wurUelj  in  conjunction  with  harley,  or  oat  straw, 
or  pasture  hay,  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  wa- 
ter. The  mode  of  hedding  for  the  sake  of  manure, 
is  hy  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard  good  loamy 
earth  or  peat  six  inches  in  depths  to  be  littered  with 
fresh  straw  or  other  hedding  as  cleanliness  dictates, 
an?  allow  the  manure  to  accumulate  as  long  as  may 
be  convenient,  the  manure  being  all  the  better  for 
deep  accumulation,  the  constant  treading  of  the 
animals  kneading  it  down  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
any  fermentation  sufficient  to  injure  either  the  ani- 
mals or  the  manure.  The  advantages  I  have  de- 
rived from  this  method  are  the  rearing  animals  of  a 
superior  description  and  value,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  way  of  graaing  them  on  the  pasture  land, 
and  their  general  good  health,  without  the  risk  or 
loss  from  accidental  causes.  I  have  known  very 
promising  heifers  lost  by  accident,  and  also  by  dis- 
ease, induced  by  exposure  to  bad  weather,  and  irre- 
gular management  whilst  grazing  on  meadow  land, 
more  especially  from  attacks  of  a  disease  commonly 
termed  "Quarter  ill,"  or  "Kill-calf;"  but  since 
the  period  when  I  first  commenced  shed  feeding 
about  four  years  ago,  I  have  never  lost  an  animal 
from  any  cause.  I  must  also  call  your  attention  to 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  manure  made  in 
this  way,  during  the  summer  months  in  particular, 
as  compared  with  its  almost  total  loss  whilst  the 
animals  are  graaing  the  pastures  promiscuously ; 
and  I  reckon  that  the  combined  advantages  above 
alluded  to  are  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extra  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  the  systemj  and  to  leave  a 
good  money  return  as  profit~(cheers), 

Mr,  Cr«bd,  who  was  an  experimentalist  in  the 
way  of  box-feeding,  cordially  concurred  in  the  well 
arranged  practical  observations  offered  by  Mr. 
Blundell. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spooi98K  spoke  at  some  length,  and 
in  allusion  to  the  pamphlet  on  the  "  Pt-esent  Prices," 
lately  published,  said  that  the  principle  on  which 
Mr.  Huxtable  built  up  the  theories  contained  in 
his  pamphlet  were  subject  to  great  objection,  He 
started  with  a  principle  which  reposed  on  thfi  nar- 
row basis  of  a  single  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
Lawesj  and  laid  it  down  a«  an  axiont  that  laud  worth 
206,  per  acre  would,  year  after  year«  produce  from 
sixteen  to  seveftteen  bttsheli  of  wheat  per  acre,  if 
kept  dean,  without  any  manure.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Spooner)  knew  of  a  farm  that  had  for  some  years 
paid  that  rent,  and  the  produce  of  wheat  had  not 
averaged  mo^  than  that  amount  though  grown 
once  in  four  years,  and  manured  and  kept  clean. 
Sixteen  buahds  per  acre  was  about  the  average  of 
France*  the  crop,  of  course,  receiving  its  share  of 
manure,  fit  therefore  objected  to  principle  A, 
passed  over  to  B,  and  there  found  it  stated  that 


wheat  in  its  growth  got  rid  of  albs,  of  ammonia  out 
of  every  5lbs.  furnished  in  manure.  They  may 
imagine  that  the  matter  would  be  better  explained 
by  saying  that  soma  portion  of  the  ammonia  was 
washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  that  son^  rwnaiiied 
in  the  soil,  which  was  not  taken  up  by  the  plant. 
It  had  been  proved,  in  many  instances,  that  the 
effects  of  Peruvian  guano  were  seen  in  the  second 
year.  Under  the  head  D,  it  was  said  tha^  1  lb.  of 
nitrogen  in  the  food  produced  from  dibs,  to  Tibs, 
live  weight,  containing  albs,  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ; 
consequenUy,  when  the  increase  of  live  weight  was 
known,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food, 
they  could  estimate  the  ammonia  in  the  manure  or, 
in  other  words,  all  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  not 
taken  up  by  the  animal  remained  in  tl^  rnannre. 
On  this  all  Mr.  Huxtable's  calculations  were  based  i 
and  therefore  it  was  of  the  utmost  conaequeneo  to 
ascertain  if  this  principle  were  conrect.  Now  (said 
Mr.  Spooner)  Liebig,  the  best  authority  on  organic 
chemistry,  gave  them  two  important  experiments, 
one  of  the  horse  and  the  other  of  a  cow  in  milk, 
two  animals  that  may  be  supposed  not  to  increase 
in  weight  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  whole  of  the  food  and  the  ex- 
cretion were  carefully  analyzed,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  the  horse  one-sixth  of  the  nitrogen  taken 
with  the  food  was  abaent  from  the  excretions,  and 
in  the  cow  the  loss  was  one-seventh,  the  milk  being 
considered  as  an  excretion.  Now  he  would  ask, 
what  became  of  the  nitrogen  ?  Why  it  disappeared 
by  the  lungs  and  the  skin,  and  perhaps  somewhere 
else  in  a  gaseous  form ;  and  they  would  find  that 
Liebig  stated  that  nitrogen  was  expired  by  both 
skin  and  lungs,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Huxtable  seemed  to 
have  entirely  overlooked.  In  Mr.  Huxtable's  pig 
calculation,  at  page  16,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
that  gentleman  to  alter  his  figures,  and  deduct  no 
less  than  272  lbs.  from  the  1270  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
supposed  to  remain  in  the  manure.  He  thought 
Mr.  Huxtable  led  himself  astray  in  his  estimation 
of  the  value  of  ammonia,  where  he  said  it  had  been 
estimated  that  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were 
worth  6d.  per  lb.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  would  grant 
this,  Mr.  Huxtable,  however,  takes  this  as  its 
value  wherever  it  may  be  formed,  which  was  a  great 
error.  As  well  may  they  value  iron  at  £500  a  ton 
because  that  was  its  value  when  made  into  watch- 
epringa.  Mrs.  Ghisse  says, ''  First  catch  your  hare 
before  you  dress  it ;"  so  said  he — first  catch  your 
ammonia,  separate  it  from  any  other  substances, 
imprison  it,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  might 
value  it  at  sixpence  per  lb.  In  dung  it  was  not 
worth  more  than  threepence ;  in  straw  perhaps  not 
half  this  sum.  Why  was  it  so  valuable  in  guano  ? 
because  of  its  portability,  its  convenience,  its  form, 
and  its  effects.    They  applied  341bs.  of  ammonia  to 
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land,  in  conjunction  with  proper  inorganic  manure, 
and  they  raised  produce  containing  171  lbs.,  or 
nine  times  that  contained  in  the  manure,  this 
amount  being  contamed  in  twenty  tons  of  swedes 
and  six  tons  of  tops.  From  whence  was  this 
increase  derived  but  from  the  atmosphere  ? 
Every  thunder  shower  brought  nitrogen  to  the  land, 
and  the  plants  rendered  vigorous  by  the  manure 
early  devoured  it.  Mr.  S.,  after  some  further  ob- 
servations, concluded  by  saying  that  granting  for 
argument  that  all  Mr.  Huxtable's  calculations  were 
correct,  and  farmers,  to  meet  theur  difficulties,  fat- 
tened double  the  stock,  how  long  would  beef  con- 
tinue at  6d.  per  lb.  ?— how  soon  would  it  be  down 
to  3d! 

Mr.  Applbby  cited  instances  of  palpable  failures 
in  the  attempt  to  grow  wheat  in  successive  seasons. 

Mr.  Blundbll  briefly  replied,  and  after  a  de- 
sultory conversation  the  following  resolutions  were 
agreed  to: — 

"TTiat  this  meeting  considers  box-feeding,  when 
carried  out  under  the  improved  arrangements,  the 


most  desirable  mode  of  acconmiodation  for  &tteii- 
ing  cattle,  more  especially  on  arable  farms,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  straw  is  produced ;  and  that  Uie 
mode  of  stall-feeding,  by  keeping  cattle  on  boards, 
with  grating  for  the  manure  to  drop  Uiroagh,  is 
most  suitable  for  pasture  districts,  where  httle  or 
no  straw  can  be  obtained. 

''That  this  meeting  considers  box-feeding  can 
only  be  applied  partially  as  a  mode  of  accommoda- 
tion for  rearing  cattle;  whereas  yard  and  shed- 
feeding  will  be  found  desurable  upon  arable  farms 
in  general  both  winter  and  summer ;  but  upon  farms 
consistinff  of  a  large  proportion  of  good  pasture 
land  it  will  be  desirable  during  the  winter  months 
only. 

"That  one  objection  to  the  adoption  of  box- 
feeding  is  the  inabilitv  of  tenant-farmers  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  the  purpose ;  it  is,  therefore, 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  subject  should  be  impressed  upon  Uie  attentioQ 
of  landowners." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the 
lecturer  of  the  evening,  and  to  the  chairman. 
-—Hampshire  Advertiser. 


LABOUR    AND   THE    POOR.-THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS. 

DEVON,   SOMERSET,   CORNWALL^   AND  DORSET. 
WAGES    AND   DIET  OP  THE    LABOURER  IN    DEVON   AND   SOMERSET. 

(From  the  Morning  ChronicU.) 


Letter  VII. 
As  regards  wages,  my  inquiries  have  been  ex- 
tensive and  minute.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  accident  of  my  being  in  Thame  when  the 
annual  fair  was  being  held  there,  gave  me  a  good 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  different  rates  of  wages 
prevailing  in  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucking- 
ham. I  was  equally  fortunate  in  South  Devon, 
stumbling  by  good  luck  upon  a  ptoughing  match 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
aanouth.  It  was  a  grand  gak  day  for  the  whole 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  match  being  annually 
got  up  under  the  auspices  of  an  agricultural  asso- 
ciation embracing  some  half-dozen  parishes  in  the 
line  between  Exmouth  and  Exeter.  A  great  con- 
course WIS  collected  to  witness  the  exhibition.  Far- 
naers  woe  present  in  scores  from  all  the  parishes 
interested.  Men,  women,  and  children,  horn  Ex- 
mouth  and  the  adjoining  villages,  were  on  the 
ground  in  hundreds.  The  scene  was  even  graced 
by  a  number  of  ladies;  whilst  in  the  medley  as- 
sembled might  also  be  seen  sailors  fix)m  the  port, 
and  apparently  more  than  one  boys'  boarding, 
school,  in  thdr  best  assortment  of  broad-cloth  and 
linen.    The  field  which  was  the  scene  of  the  match 


I  was  by  no  means  a  felicitous  selection.    The  usosl 

;  object  on  such  occasions  is  to  get  a  field  as  uniform 

I  as  possible  in  its  surface.     This  one  was  far  from 

j being  so;  it  stretched  along  the  high  road,  de- 

I  scending  gently  towards  the  south.     At  iu  upper 

I  and  lower  ends,  the  surface,  stretching  back  from 

I  the  road,  which  was  the  direction  of  the  forroir, 

,  was  even  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  butthe 

,  middle  of  the  field,  which  was  an  unusually  laige 

'  one  for  the  district,  was  very  uneven,  putting  thoee 

who  were  to  plough  it  at  a  great  disadvantage.   I 

remarked  to  one  of  the  competitors  that  I  was  sor- 

,  prised  at  the  selection,  observing  that  great  skill 

on  bad  ground  might  be  outdone  by  little  skiU 

having  to  deal  with  a  more  frivourable  surfM^e. 

His  place  was  about  the  middle  of  the  field.    He 

shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  in  roply  observed, 

"  Kbsing  goes  by  favour,  and  so  will  the  prise." 

Out  of  some  twenty-five  furrows,  I  counted  bat 

about  five  without  any  pretensions  to  being  straight 

I  ^^and  this,  too,  although  each  competitor  had  a  boy 

I  to  lead  his  horses.    Some  of  the  meet  crooked  for- 

{ rows  were,  however,  the  best  thrown  up.  After  the 

I  prize  was  awarded,  the  farmers,  to  the  number  of 

,  about  200^  sat  down  to  a  hot  dinner  at  two  shU- 
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lings  a  bead  (cider  included,  I  believe),  in  tbe  Globe 
Inn,  Exmouth.  I  bougbt  a  ticket  and  secured  a 
place.  The  dinner  was  soon  over,  and  tbe  cloth 
being  removed,  toasts  and  songs  became  tbe  order 
of  tbe  day.  I  heard  much  conversation,  but  little 
or  nothing  on  tbe  subject  of  wages.  The  prevailing 
topic  was  tbe  price  of  com,  and  tbe  certain  rain 
which  was  impending  over  them  all  from  free  trade. 

Finding  mjrself  very  unlikely  to  obtain  much  sa- 
tisfactory information  on  the  subject  of  wages  from 
the  company  around  me,  I  descended  to  the  street, 
and  got  amongst  the  ''  plough  boys"  and  farm  la- 
bourers of  all  descriptions  and  ages,  who  were  con- 
gregated in  very  uproarious  assemblage  around  the 
hotel.  As  they  were  from  the  different  parishes 
interested  in  the  match,  I  was  thus  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  of  learning  tbe  amount  of  wages,  not 
in  a  limited  locality,  but  over  a  pretty  extensive 
district. 

I  first  got  into  conversation  with  some  boys, 
dressed  in  every  variety  of  costume,  from  the 
smock-frock  to  a  short  jacket,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  standing  guard  over  some  price  mangold  wurzel 
vhich  were  bemg  exhibited  in  their  uncouth  pro- 
portions to  tbe  gaze  of  the  wondering  lieges  of  Ex- 
month.  Every  now  and  then  two  or  three  farmers 
would  thrust  out  their  heads  from  the  windows 
above,  and  look  at  them  with  admiration.  Having 
listened  for  some  time  to  their  observations  respect- 
ing the  great  event  of  the  day,  I  interrogated  some 
of  the  boys  in  reference  to  their  work,  and  tbe  re- 
muneration which  they  received  for  it.  The  first  to 
whom  I  addressed  myself  was  an  urchin  of  twelve 
in  a  smock-frock,  who  told  me  he  did  all  kinds  of 
work  for  2s.  6d.  a  week.  He  had  commenced  work 
at  eight  years  of  age,  receiving  at  first  nothing  but 
his  '*  vitties,"  then  4d.,  then  6d.,  and  then  Is.  in 
addition  thereto.  For  the  last  year,  he  had  got 
"  handy,"  and  was  in  receipt  of  2s.  6d.  a-week,  but 
he  no  longer  received  his  "  vitties"  as  a  perquisite. 
He  was  now  boarded  with  his  parents,  his  weekly 
28.  fid.  going  into  the  common  fund  for  the  family 
maintenance.  A  boy  beside  him,  resident  in 
the  same  parish,  and  two  years  his  senior,  was 
receiving  only  Is.  fid.  a-week;  and  he  also  was 
living  at  home,  his  mother  being  a  widow  with 
several  children,  for  whose  support  she  was  com- 
pelled to  work  herself  in  tbe  fields.  A  third  was 
only  reedving  Is.  3d.  a-week,  for  which  he  did  duty 
by  driving  tbe  horses  which  dragged  the  plough. 
There  were  several  with  fid.  a-week  and  their  food, 
bat  no  lodging;  and  a  few  with  board  and  lodging, 
but  no  wages.  The  disparity  existing  in  the  terms 
on  which  they  are  sevmlly  employed  was  not  a 
disparity  between  parish  and  parish,  but  one  which 
seemed  to  depend  more  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
employer  than  either  on  the  locality^  the  ability  of 


the  boy,  or  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work 
performed.  One  farmer  gives  28.  fid.  a-week  to 
the  youthful  labourer  who  does  his  work  no  better 
than  another  who  is  receiving  but  2s.  a-week  on 
the  adjoining  farm.  To  some  extent  the  wages  of 
even  adult  labourers  depend,  as  to  amount,  on  the 
character  of  their  employer ;  this,  however,  being 
the  case  far  more  as  regards  female  than  male  la- 
bourers. In  different  parts  of  the  counties  which 
I  have  visited  I  have  known  women  get  8d.  a-day 
on  some  farms  for  doing  work,  for  which  7d.  only 
was  paid  on  the  adjoining  property.  As  regards 
the  male  labourers,  however,  their  wages  are  more 
uniform  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  pa- 
rishes. The  disparity  in  the  amount  of  their  wages 
is  more  between  parish  and  parish,  or  between  dis- 
trict and  district.  In  conversing  with  them  I  found 
that  some  had  but  7s.,  whilst  others  had  Ss.  a-week. 
I  could  discover  no  difference  whatever  in  their 
work  to  account  for  this  inequality  in  their  wages. 
Of  two  to  whom  I  address^  myself,  one  bad  8s., 
the  other  only  7s.,  although  the  farms  on  which 
they  worked  were  separated  only  by  a  brook— but 
that  brook  divided  two  parishes  from  each  other. 
This  capricious  inequality  characteriases  the  wages 
of  tbe  labourer  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  tbe 
southern  districts,  from  Essex  to  Cornwall,  having 
existed  as  between  contiguous  localities  almost  from 
time  immemorial,  without  any  very  apparent  cause 
either  for  its  establishment  or  its  continuance.  But 
a  litUereflection  will  show  that,  however  accidental  or 
arbitrary  it  may  have  been  in  its  original  institution, 
there  are  causes  now  at  work  which  have  a  manifest 
tendency  to  perpetuate  it.  Wherever  it  exists,  as  be- 
tween similar  districts,  it  is  generally,  if  not  inva- 
riably, accompanied  by  a  marked  disparity  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  population.  Where  wages  are 
low,  it  is  usuaUy  found  that  population  is  compara- 
tively abundant,  and  vice  versd,  I  am  now,  of 
course,  comparing,  in  this  respect,  parishes  or  dis- 
tricts similar  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  in  other 
respects ;  for  a  population  which  would  be  scanty 
in  a  rich  parish  or  district  might  be  superabundant 
in  a  poor  one.  The  density  or  paucity  of  population 
has  much  to  do  with  the  difference  in  question,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  the  value  of  labour  depends 
very  much  upon  the  amount  of  the  supply  of  labour 
at  command.  There  is  frequenUy  a  greater  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  population  than  one  would 
be  ready  to  believe,  between  two  adjoining  districts 
similarly  circumstanced  in  all  other  respects.  The 
system  of  depletion,  by  the  demolition  of  cottages 
and  other  devices  which  have  been  resorted  to,  par- 
ticularly in  close  parishes,  has  mainly  contributed 
to  produce  this  result ;  and  the  difference  being  once 
established,  the  law  of  settlement  prevents  its  re- 
moval. The  extent  to  which  this  affects  wages  may 
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be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  it  frequently  creates  | 
a  difference  of  fully  50  per  cent,  between  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  in  one  and  the  same  cofunty.     Here 
a  man  is  in  receipt  of  Gs,  a  week  for  his  toil«  whilst 
there  he  receives  98.    ' 

But  although  the  number  of  the  population— in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  labour  at  command^ 
exerdses  a  very  general  influence  on  the  rate  of 
wages,  there  are  other  causes  which  occasionally 
supervene,  not  simply  to  modify,  but,  in  some 
cases,  even  to  counteract  its  influence.  These, 
when  at  work,  aggravate  the  evil  of  a  dense^  and 
neutralize  the  advantage  of  a  thin,  population. 
This  is  chiefly  the  case  in  districta  where  the  land 
is  let,  not  to  a  few  wealthy  and  capable  tenants,  but 
to  a  great  number  of  small  formers,  who  have  little 
or  no  capital  wherewith  to  work  the  land  properly, 
and  who  would  not  know  how  to  do  so,  could  they 
press  the  Bank  of  England  into  thdr  service. 
Where  such  tenants  abound,  wages  are  sure  to  be 
low  and  the  labourers  very  ill  off,  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  popukttion.  I  have  been  in 
several  parishes  in  the  south  of  Devonshire  which 
were  very  scantily  peopled,  but  in  which  the  labour- 
ers seemed  reduced  to  the  very  depths  of  wretched- 
ness, I  almost  invariably  found  that  in  these  many 
were  farmers  who  were  '^  not  fit  to  be  labourers.'' 
I  have  seen  specimens  of  these  farmers  holding 
only  30,  40,  or  50  acres  of  land,  in  reference  to 
whom  the  expression  just  quoted  was  certainly  not 
misapplied.  As  a  class,  the  least  unfavourable  fea- 
ture about  them  is  their  want  of  capital.  Their 
want  of  enterprise  is  proverbial,  and  in  ignorance 
they  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  common  intelligence 
they  are  frequently  behind  some  of  the  labourers 
whom  they  precariously  empby ;  whilst,  as  regards 
their  physical  circumstances,  as  already  shown, 
they  are  but  slightly  in  advance  of  them.  Their 
existence  is  a  grievous  injury  to  two  classes  of  men 
—to  the  labourers,  to  whom  they  pay  but  the 
scantiest  of  wages,  and  to  the  better-conditioned 
farmers,  whom  tbey  compel,  by  their  competition, 
to  pay  higher  rents  for  their  land.  Many  landlords 
cherish  them  on  this  account,  whilst  the  more  re- 
spectable farmers  are  speculating  npon  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  At  a  meeting  of 
farmers  in  Wiltshire,  which  I  attended,  a  legislative 
remedy  was  discussed,  to  which  I  shall  in  due  time 
advert. 

Whatever  else,  therefore,  may  affect  wages,  they 
are  very  much  influenced  by  the  laws  which  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  existing  inequalities  of  population, 
and  by  the  extent  of  the  holdings  in  the  hands  of 
the  employers. 

On  inquiring  more  particularly  into  the  rates  of 
wages  in  the  different  localities  which  I  visited,  I 
found  them  in  all  cases  low,  and  with  as  great  a 


diversity  inpointof  amount  as  had  been  represented 
to  me  by  the  ploughboys  at  Exmouth,  Through- 
out the  Kingabridge  union,  which  comprises  a  large 
portion  of  the  extreme  south  of  Devon,  I  found  9s. 
a  week  to  be  the  average  rate,  Ther«  is  more 
graaing  in  this  neighbourhood  than  in  some  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county,  where  wages  are  much 
lower,  whilst  the  holdings  ar^  in  the  main,  much 
larger.  Throngbout  the  union,  toO|  the  population, 
as  compared  with  what  it  is  at  some  points  near  the 
borders  of  Dorset,  is  thin.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  demand  and  auf^y  are  more  equally  ad- 
justed, which  tends  to  keep  the  wages  up,  The 
farmers  likewise  are,  more  or  less,  men  of  capital, 
keeping  about  the  same  number  of  persons  in  con- 
stant employment,  and  thus  preventing  the  fluctu- 
ation which  would  occur  in  the  rate  of  remunera- 
tion if  whole  drovea  of  workmen  were  to  be  occa- 
sionally thrown  out  of  work  to  compete  with  each 
othfflr,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  over  populous 
districts,  and  in  parts  where  the  fanners  are  desti- 
tute of  capital.  In  Kingabridge  union  the  wages 
are  not  only  high,  as  compared  with  wagea  elae- 
where  in  Devon-— or  indeed  with  the  avarago  of 
wages  throughout  the  county-^but  they  aie^  or 
have  been,  remarkably  steady.  There  has  been 
some  talk,  however,  of  reducing  them,  and  Sa«  a 
wedi  is  spoken  of  as  the  amount  at  which  they  are 
likely  to  stand  before  the  winter  is  far  advanced. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  floctoation  which 
characterises  the  wages  paid  in  the  line  from  £z« 
mouth  to  Exeter.  The  two  rates  generally  paid  are 
8s.  and  7b.  a  week.  The  great  bulk  of  the  property 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  RoUe  property,  left  by  the  late  lord  to  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  present  Lord  Clinton.  In  the 
other  directions  around  Exeter  I  found  7s.  a  w«ek 
more  prevalent  than  8s.  Whilst  driving  from 
Exeter  to  Honiton,  I  inquired  of  two  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  who  were  from  di£forent  parts  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  What  the  rate  of  wi^ges  might 
be  in  their  respective  localities.  Both  put  them 
down  at  "about  7s.  a  week."  I  asked  if  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  live  on  such  a  pittance.  *'  Not 
if  they  have  Urge  families,"  observed  one,  '^At 
least,  one  thing  is  clear,  they  can't  five  honesUy  on 
it,"  said  the  other.  I  afterwards  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  the  driver  of  the  coach,  who  drove 
daily  between  Exeter  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
amount  which  he  named  was  also  Ts.  a  week.  Ar- 
rived at  Honiton,  I  inquired  for  myself,  and  found 
scarcely  any  case  in  which  88.  were  beittg  ^ven. 
In  the  parish  of  Southl^h,  already  aUoded  to,  and 
in  the  conterminous  parishes,  this  was  the  maximum 
rate.  One  woman,  whom  I  questioned,  told  me 
that  her  husband  and  son  had  both  7s.  a  week,  but 
that  the  work  was  not  steady,  so  that  Uiey  could 
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not  b«  aaid  to  earn  Us.  a  week  between  tbem  for 
many  weeks  together.  The  son  was  quite  a  young 
nuw,  and  on  my  asking  her  if  there  was  no  differ- 
ence made  in  the  wsges  psid  to  married  and  sin^ 
men«  she  informed  me  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  get  her  aon  to  work  for  less^  but  that»  as 
he  could  do  a  man's  work,  he  had  constantly  re*- 
fused  to  work  for  less  than  a  man's  wages.  It  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Axmin8ter«  and  in  the 
north  of  Devon«  near  the  extinct  lead  unnea^  that  I 
found  the  lowest  scale  of  wsges  paid.  In  many 
cases,  in  these  localitiesa  the  labourer  was  receiying 
but  6s.  a  week,  and  it  was  appreheiided  that  there 
would  be  a  very  general  reduction  to  that  standard. 
About  Axminster  two  causea  co-opeimted  to  make 
the  population  dense^a  good  agricultural  country, 
and  a  manufacturing  interest  which  was  at  one 
time  lively  and  flourishing.  That  interest  has  since 
fallen  into  decay,  and  hundreds  of  hands  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  surrounding  parishes,  to  compete 
for  work  with  those  who  were  already  feeling  the 
disadvantage  of  over  competition.  In  the  north  of 
Devon,  the  population  was  enlarged  by  the  mining 
operations,  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  termination  of  which  has  flooded  the 
contiguous  rural  districts  with  an  amount  of  labour 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  demand.  Many  of 
those  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  ckwing  of  the  lead 
mines  have  wandered  up  the  vale  of  the  Torridge, 
where  their  presence  has  somewhat  affected  wages. 
With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north,  where 
farms  are  small,  and  fanners  but  a  degree  removed 
from  the  condition  of  labourers,  wages  along  the 
Cornwall  boundary  of  Peyonshire  are  almost  as 
high  as  in  the  lUngabridge  union.  Taking  the 
whole  county,  it  appears  to  me  that  whilst  7s.  6d. 
might  be  too  low,  8s.  would  be  too  high  an  average 
at  which  to  put  wages.  There  is  but  little  difference 
in  this  respect  between  Devon  and  Somerset.  As 
in  the  one,  so  in  the  other  county,  the  wages  differ 
in  different  localities,  but  the  average  will  be  about 
the  same.  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  average  wages 
now  paid— not  what  might  be  the  average  on  the 
whole  year,  including  the  higher  rates  during  har< 
vest.  Nor  are  these  higher  rates  likely  very  mate< 
rially  to  aflect  the  general  average,  seeing  that  if 
more  is  paid  at  that  time,  multitudes  are  out  of  em- 
ployment altogether  during  other  parts  of  the  yeaf , 
or  work  not  from  week  to  week,  but  from  day  to 
day,  as  work  i#  furnished  tham— ^which  reduces 
their  actual  weekly  receipts  far  below  the  rate  per 
week  at  which  they  are  precariously  employed  only 
from  day  to  day. 

So  far,  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  wagea  of  women 
They  are  more  generally  employed  in  Somerset  than 
they  are  in  Devon.  Indeed,  there  are  parte  of  the 
latter  county  in  which  it  is  rarely  that  they  are  seen 


at  work  in  the  fields.  This  is  the  case  in  the  line 
of  country  extending  from  about  Sidmouth  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Totnes.  I  not  only  remarked 
this  myself,  but  it  was  mentioned  to  me  by  others, 
who  could  not  account  for  it  in  any  way.  In  the 
interior  of  Devon,  and  along  the  Torridge,  they  are 
as  frequently  seen  at  work  as  in  Somerset,  In 
that  county,  however,  there  is  far  more  work  for 
tbem  of  a  kind  for  which  women  are  more  adapted 
than  men*^dairy  farming  being  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  Somerset  than  in  Devon.  I  am 
now  speaking,  however,  of  labour  in  the  fields. 
This  comprises  a  variety  of  occupations,  in  connec- 
^n  with  which  cheap  female  comes  in  competition 
with  dearer  male  labour.  Woman  hoe  turnips  at  a 
much  leas  rate  than  men.  A  man,  however,  will 
do  much  more  in  the  course  of  a  day,  at  this  kind 
of  work,  than  a  woman  will  do.  It  is  also  too 
laborious  an  occupation  for  women  very  generally 
to  engage  in.  They  also  plant  and  dig  potatoes  at 
the  proper  seasons  ^  they  weed  the  fields,  particularly 
when  fresh  land  is  being  cleaned  preparatory  to  a 
crop  i  they  pick  stones  from  the  land,  and  winnow 
the  com  j  they  plant  beans,  and  fill,  and  sometimes 
drive,  the  manure  carta.  These  are  but  specimens 
of  their  work,  for  which  they  receive,  on  the  ave- 
rage, from  7d.  to  9d,  a-day.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  less  was  given,  but  about  7 Id.  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  present  rates.  During 
harvest  time  they  sometimes  earn  aa  much  as  $8.  a 
week. 

Nor  have  I  as  yet  made  any  account  of  the  wagea 
paid  to  the  class  of  men  designated  farm  servants. 
These  are,  in  ninety-nine  oases  out  of  a  hundred, 
single  men  resident  on  the  farm,  where  they  are 
boarded  and  lodged.  In  addition  to  this  they  re- 
ceive from  £8  to  £10  a  year  as  wages-- sometimes 
higher }  but  £10  would  be  a  high  aversge  of  the 
recmpts  of  this  class  of  labonrera.  In  general 
their  fare  is  very  good— far  better,  at  any  rate,  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer.  They  have 
generally  potatoes  or  bread,  and  sometimes  both, 
with  warm  milk,  for  breakfast:  in  some  cases  a 
rasher  of  bacon  is  added.  For  dinner  they  have 
meat  and  potatoea;  and  for  supper  such  cold  meat 
as  may  have  been  left  at  dinner,  with  potatoes  again. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  meat  pie  for  dinner,  the 
cold  remains  of  which  will  constitute  their  sup- 
per. When  they  have  no  odd  meat  left,  they 
will  sup  on  warm  milk  and  potatoes,  or  bread. 
This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  substantial  bill  of 
fare  for  the  day,  and  aocorda  with  our  notions  of 
what  a  man  should  eat  who  has  to  labour  from 
morning  till  night  and  from  day  to  day.  They 
are  not  in  all  cases  so  bountifully  provided—much, 
in  this  respect,  as  is  the  case  with  wages,  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  or  ability,  or  both,  of  the 
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employer.  But  those  worst  off  amongst  them  are 
much  more  favourably  situated  than  the  great 
bulk  of  those  who  are  best  off  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term. 

Although  I  have  delayed,  I  had  not  forgotten  to 
notice  a  feature  with  respect  to  wages  peculiar  to 
such  of  the  western  and  southern  counties  as  are 
known  as  the  ''cider  counties."  In  these  counties 
the  labourers  generally  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
money  wages,  so  much  cider  per  day.  This  is  not 
confined  to  men— the  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  also  coming  in  for  their  cider. 
In  some  cases  this  is  compounded  for,  and  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  paid ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  money-rate  of  wages  when  stated  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  dole  of  cider.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  farmers  will  include  it,  and  thus  mislead  the  in- 
quirer. Thus  at  Exmouth  I  was  informed  by  a 
labourer,  who  pointed  out  his  employer  to  me,  tiiat 
his  wages  were  7s.  6d.  a  week.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  I  was  in  conversation  with  his  master, 
and  on  inquiring  into  the  rate  of  wages  in  his 
neighbourhood,  was  told  by  him  that  he  himself 
pud  9s.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  state- 
ments staggered  me  a  little,  and  I  mentioned  it  to 
him.  "  Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  "  I  do  pay  but 
7s.  6d.  in  money ;  but  then  he  has  his  three  pints  of 
cider  a  day,  which  I  reckon  at  Is.  6d.  more."  But 
the  fanner  always  reckons  the  cider  at  more  than 
the  men  do.  A  disinterested  appraiser  would, 
taking  into  account  the  rough  quality  of  the  cider 
generally  given  to  the  labourer,  value  the  eighteen 
pints  a  week  which  he  receives  at  about  Is.  By 
such  statements,  those  unacquainted  with  the  mode 
in  which  things  are  managed  are  often  led  astray. 
Thus,  when  a  former  pays  so  much  and  cider,  he 
will  put  the  cider  into  the  money  account,  and 
leave  you  to  infer,  if  you  like,  that  the  cider  is  to  be 
put  in  addition  to  the  whole.  Again,  when  he  has 
compounded  with  his  workman,  and  pays  him  a 
higher  rate  in  consideration  of  his  giving  up  the 
cider,  be  simply  mentions  the  wages,  leaving  you  to 
find  out  that  they  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
usual  allowance  of  the  beverage  of  the  county.  I 
have  often,  for  instance,  been  told  by  a  £Burmer,  that 
he  paid  98.  a  week.  "With  cider  ?"  I  would  ask  him. 
"  No,"  he  might  say,  '*  that  includes  the  cider," 
reckoning  it  at  so  and  so.  Or  if  it  were  a  case  in 
which  the  cider  had  been  compounded  for,  be  would 
wait  until  you  asked  before  he  would  inform  you 
tliat  it  was  not  given  in  addition. 

But  in  estimating  the  condition  of  the  labourer, 
and  that  of  his  family,  nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious than  to  include  this  dole  of  cider  as  part  and 
parcel  of  his  wages.  It  has  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  comforta  of  lus  ftmilyi  and  cannot  therefore  be 


taken  into  account  in  considermg  the  extent  of  their 
means.  In  the  case  of  a  man  working  for  himself 
alone,  who  might  find  his  wages  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  indulge  a  little  during  the  week,  were  he  in- 
clined to  drink  cider  to  some  extent,  that  which  is 
handed  to  him  in  the  field  might  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  so  much  money,  since  it  might  save  him 
so  much,  provided  he  were  contented  with  what  he 
got  in  the  field.  But  even  in  his  case,  if  he  were 
not  disposed  to  drink,  but  anxious  to  save  his 
money,  it  would  be  anything  but  a  gain  to  him. 
The  value  of  the  beverage  in  money  would,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  be  far  better  for  him,  for  it  would 
not  only  enable  him  to  save  more,  or  to  procure 
more  substantial  aliment,  but  it  might  also  avert  a 
danger  to  which  he  is  otherwise  exposed — that  of 
encouraging  a  taste  for  more  cider  than  he  gets, 
and  ultimately  for  something  stronger  than  cider. 
In  the  case  of  the  married  man  the  system  is  far 
more  objectionable.  He  does  not  work  for  himself 
alone,  having  othen,  and  sometimes  many  others, 
dependent  upon  him.  He  has,  therefore,  no  money 
to  spare  out  of  his  scanty  wages  to  indulge  a  taste 
for  drinking  cider,  or  any  other  liquor.  He  has 
none  to  spare  for  such  a  purpose  even  when  his 
claim  for  cider  is  compounded  for  by  a  money  pay- 
ment. And  it  is  hard  to  compel  him  to  take  as  part 
of  his  wages  that  which  he  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase were  his  earnings  paid  him  in  full  in  money. 
If  he  is  entitled  to  98.,  why  force  him  to  take  Is. 
6d.  worth  of  it  in  cider,  when  he  could  not  afford 
to  buy  Is.  6d.  worth  of  cider  if  the  9s.  were  all  paid 
him  in  money  ?  The  word  "forced  "  is  here  not 
unadvisedly  applied,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
labonrera,  particularly  the.married  men,  would 
prefer  the  cider's  worth  to  the  cider  itself.  The 
cider's  worth  would  go  to  enhance  the  comforts  of 
the  family — the  cider  itself  does  not  and  cannot. 
It  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  drunk  on  the  field — in 
other  words,  the  labourer  spends  daily  about  1 6  per 
cent,  of  his  earnings  in  drink.  Whenever  it  is 
compounded  for,  it  is  for  the  kbourer's  benefit  that 
the  arrangement  is  made ;  and  what  benefits  him  in 
one  instance  would  be  advantageous  to  him  in  all. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  is  chiefly  with  the  farmers, 
who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  mixed  sys- 
tem of  wages.  To  some  extent  it  is  the  truck  system, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  the 
labourer, "  I  will  employ  you  at  so  much  a  week, 
but  then  I  expect  you  to  remember  that  I  keep  a 
cider  shop,  and  that  you  must  buy  so  much  cider 
from  me,  at  such  and  such  a  price,  every  week  " — 
the  price  being  one  which  secures  to  the  cider  pro- 
ducer a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  cider  consumer. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  the  kbourer  could  not 
work  without  his  cider.  Labouren  elsewhere  work 
without  it;  and  why  not  in  Devon  or  Somerset? 
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Miners  are  allowed  to  take  nothing  with  them  but 
water  into  the  mine,  although  they  are  dripping 
wet  from  morning  till  night,  and  their  work  is  as 
hard,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  that  of  any  labourer 
on  the  earl's  surface.  Besides,  if  he  could  not  do 
without  it,  what  would  prevent  him  from  buying  it  ? 
Let  him  have  the  value  of  the  cider  in  money,  and 
let  him  convert  it  into  cider  if  he  pleases ;  but  give 
him  the  chance,  at  least,  of  applying  it  to  a  better 
purpose — the  enhancement  of  the  comforts  of  his 
£simily.  We  never  think,  if  we  hear  of  a  man  en- 
gaged in  any  other  kind  of  work  spending  regularly 
a  certain  proportion  of  his  wages  in  drink,  of  in- 
cluding the  proportion  so  spent  in  the  sum  avail- 
able weekly  for  meeting  the  necessities  of  his  house- 
hold ;  and  why  should  we  do  so  in  the  case  of  the 
farm-labourer  in  these  counties  ?  Let  it  not  be 
said,  then,  that  the  labourer  with  78*  6d.  a  week 
and  cider  is  in  the  position  of  the  labourer  with 
9s.  a  week  without  cider.  His  means  of  support- 
ing himself  and  flEunily  are  to  be  measured  by  his 
money-wages,  and  by  them  alone.  Taking  the 
two  counties  in  question,  1  have  already  stated  my 
opinion  that  8s.  a  week  would  be  too  high  an  ave- 
rage at  which  to  put  the  money- wages  paid  through- 
out than. 

The  cider  given  to  the  women  is  frequently  drunk 
by  themselves,  it  being  sometimes  given  to  their 
husbands.  That  gLven  to  the  bo3rs  is  almost  inva- 
riably drunk  by  them.  They  get  less  than  a  man, 
but  in  the  same  proportion  to  thdr  strength  and 
wages.  It  is  perhaps  in  respect  to  them  that  the 
system  develops  itself  in  its  most  pernicious  aspect. 
"  I  wouldn't  work  without  my  cider,"  said  a  saucy 
little  imp  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  one  of  those 
who  surrounded  me  in  Exmouth.  By  the  time  they 
reach  maturity  they  are  accomplished  drinkers,  and 
this  from  a  necessity  of  their  position.  To  make 
them  accomplished  smokers  instead  would  beequally 
justifiable.  There  is  no  more  sense  or  justice  in 
compelling  them  to  drink  cider  as  part  of  their 
wages,  than  there  would  be  in  forcing  ihem  to 
smoke  or  chew  tobacco.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
west  produced  tobacco  instead  of  cider,  every  la- 
bourer would  be  seen  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

How  are  the  many  families  dependent  upon  agri- 
cultural labour  for  their  support  to  subsist  during 
the  approaching  winter  on  wages  averaging  less 
than  8s.  a  week  ?  Ask  the  question  of  anybody- 
even  of  those  most  likely  from  their  position  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  means  and  contrivances  of  such 
families— and  they  will  shrug  their  shoulders,  and 
tell  you  that  it  passes  their  comprehension. 

I  bave  already  gone  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
diet  and  other  circumstances  of  a  family  living  on 
8s.  a  week  in  Wiltshire.  This  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  into  such  an  inquiry  here.  To  show. 


however,  how  similar  in  its  miseries  the  labourer's 
lot  is  in  the  southern  and  western  districts,  I  shall 
once  more  transfer  the  reader  to  the  village  of 
Southleigh,  and  enter  with  him  into  one  of  the  cot- 
tages. It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which 
I  first  examined — the  abode  of  my  old  friend  with 
the  pitchfork.  She  is  lighting  a  few  broken  faggots 
at  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  as  if  preparing  for 
some  culinary  operation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  her  family  consists  of  five— her  husband  and 
son  and  two  daughters.  The  husband  earns  7s.  a 
week,  when  at  toork,  and  so  does  the  son ;  the  eld- 
est daughter  adds  something  to  the  family  earnings, 
by  means  of  her  lace  cushions.  But  neither  of  them 
have  constant  employment,  so  that  their  united 
earnings  will  not  much  exceed  the  wages  of  one 
man  continuously  employed. 

"What  are  you  about?"  I  asked  her. 

"  Going  to  get  dinner  ready,"  she  replies. 

"  What  is  it  to  be  ?"  I  continue. 

"Some broths"  says  she. 

''Broths !  what  do  you  mean  by  broths  ?" 

"  O,"  says  she,  **  wait  and  you'll  see." 

She  thereupon  hangs  a  pot  over  the  fire,  half  full 
of  water.  We  wut  patiently  till  it  boils.  By-and- 
bye  it  begins  to  simmer,  and  she  drops  a  little  salt 
into  it;  then  follows  a  little  fat,  which  she  got  that 
morning  at  the  vicar's ;  and  last  of  all  comes  a 
quantity  of  bread  cut  up  in  small  cubes,  each  large 
enough  for  a  good  mouthful.  This  simple  com- 
pound is  permitted  to  boil  for  a  minute  or  two, 
when  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  poured  into  a  large 
dish;  andlol  in  a  trice  the  family  dinner  is  pre« 
pared.  It  consists  of  nothing  but  the  "  broths." 
We  taste  it.  It  is  bread  and  hot  water,  little  more, 
for  the  fat  has  scarcely  flavoured  it.  They  had  the 
same  mess  in  the  morning  for  breakfast,  but  without 
the  fat.    It  will  be  repeated  at  supper  time. 

"  Do  you  never  eat  butcher's  meat  ?"   I  inquire. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  she  replies,  "we  wouldn't 
know  ourselves  if  we  did.  We  never  have  a  taste 
of  it,  but  when  we  get  a  bit  from  the  lady  (the  vi- 
car's lady).  Sometimes  I  get  a  bone,  which  I  boil, 
or  a  bit  of  mate  from  her,  which  I  take  home  in  my 
hand  or  in  my  pocket.  At  other  times  I  get  a  bit 
of  grease;  and  but  for  this  we  wouldn't  taste 
mate." 

"  Do  you  never  put  anything  else  in  your  broth  ?" 
I  then  ask. 

"We  sometimes  put  turnips,"  she  answers. 
"  We  put  turnips  almost  always  when  we  have  no 
fat." 

"But  have  you  no  potatoes  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Have  you  not  an  allotment  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  we  didn't  plant  no  potatoes." 


'Why?" 
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**  We  were  afraid  of  the  disease." 

"  Do  you  not  find  the  want  of  ihem  >'* 

"  Very  much. 

"  How  can  you  keep  your  pig  without  them  ?'* 

"Well'tisn'teasy  todo  it,  sir,  and  Vm  afraid 
we^U  he  ohliged  to  sell  it  before  Christmas  time." 

"  Have  you  ever  any  tea  ?** 

"  Sometimes  we  have  a  little." 

"  Do  you  bake  your  own  bread  ?" 

"Sometimes." 

"  Have  you  an  oven  ?" 

"  No ;  but  there  is  one  in  the  village/at  which  we 
all  bake.  We  each  give  a  cake  to  have  our  bread 
fired. 

"  You  buy  some  of  your  bread  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  the  bakers  come  round  with  it  in  carts.*' 

"Do  you  get  your  bread  cheaper  now  than 
before?" 

"A good  deal." 

'*  Then  you  are  better  oflT  now  than  you  were  ?" 

"  We  would  be  if  wages  were  as  high  as  before, 
and  we  had  the  potatoes." 

"Then,  on  the  whole  you  feel  yourselves  but 
very  little  better  off?" 

"  Very  littie  indeed,  sir.  We  can't  have  bread, 
no  matter  how  cheap  it  is,  unless  We  have  steady 
work,  and  that  we  haven't  even  at  the  present  low 
rate  of  wages 

When  I  first  entered  the  village,  I  met  a  man  a 
short  distance  from  it,  engaged  in  what  is  called 
cropping  hedges.  His  daughter,  a  little  girl,  had 
just  brought  him  his  dinner.  It  cotisbted  of  no- 
thing but  bread  and  potatoes,  and  the  potatoes  were 
cold.  I  afterwards  saw  his  wife,  and  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  send  him  something  hot  ?  "  Oh," 
said  she,  "  I  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  can't  always 
send  him  a  hot  dinner,  and  my  man  Is  not  very  par- 
ticular what  he  eats."  This  was  a  fortunate  pro- 
vision of  nature  on  his  account.  She  had  her 
family  to  look  after,  and  frequently  worked  out; 
besides  which,  her  short  stock  of  fuel  caused  her  to 
boil  at  once  as  many  potatoes  as  would  serve  for 
several  meals. 

It  would  answer  no  u^ul  purpose  to  multiply 
mstances  of  this  nature.  Those  already  given  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  general  condition  of  the  poor,  as 
regards  their  diet,  where  families  are  large  and 
wages  are  low.  Bread  alone,  or  bread  and  potatoes 
— >or,  where  there  are  no  potatoes,  bread  and  turnips 
or  cabbage-^form  their  staple  fare,  with  now  and 
then  a  little  tea,  occasionally  sweetened  with  treacle, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  a  little  milk  for  the  children. 
As  was  said  to  me  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor  in  these  counties,  they 
seldom  or  never  taste  meat,  but  what  is  given  them 
by  the  parson,  or  what  they  may  pick  up  as  "  broken 


trlbution  of  the  smiles  of  fortune,  so  fiir  as  the  poor 
are  concerned.  They  are  generally  beet  paid  where 
other  circumstances  besides  their  wages  conspire  to 
have  them  best  fed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  broken 
meat  in  the  towns,  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
pooi'^but  it  is  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  towns 
that  the  labonrers  are  best  paid  and  most  able  to 
buy  meat*  In  the  more  sequestered  districts,  where 
they  have  the  lowest  wages,  they  have  no  such  re- 
source as  is  at  the  command  of  the  poor  in  or  about 
the  towns. 

Such  being  their  cotidttion  in^so  many  instancefl, 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  was  but  one  way  to 
its  imptDvement-^and  that  in  the  descending  Hue. 
As  regards  shelter  and  food,  an  industrious  man  ia 
much  better  off  if  he  pauperises  himself.  He  haa 
then  an  airy  room,  and  a  clean  wholesome  bed  to 
lie  upon.  He  has  meat  at  least  twice,  sometimes 
thrice  a  week,  and  puddings  of  a  substantial  kind, 
such  as  suet  pudding,  when  there  is  no  meat.  He 
has  also  occasionally  his  soup  and  his  fish,  and 
almost  daily  his  ample  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese. 

What  keeps  him  from  seeking  this  comparatively 
comfortable  condition  ?  Nothing  but  the  idea  of 
the  restraint  to  which  the  workhouse  discipline 
subjects  him.  But  if  he  can  get  over  his  aversion 
to  that,  his  easiest  way  to  improve  his  condition  ia 
to  sink  the  independent  man  in  the  pauper.  To 
him  independence  is  privation,  whereas  pauperism 
would  be  comfort. 

Fortunately,  this  ettreme  privatkm  is  not  the  lot 
of  aQ.  Unmarried  men,  if  they  are  sober,  indtu- 
trious,  and  steadily  employed,  may  escape  the  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  to  which  others  are  8uh|eeted. 
And  so  may  married  men,  ere  theh-  famUiee  have 
grown  numerous,  provided  their  wages  areUgh 
and  thdr  work  constant.  But  with  fiudlies  of  three 
or  four-^to  say  nothing  of  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
—it  is  Impossible  for  the  labourers  and  thoae  de- 
pendent upon  them  to  escape  the  greatest  misery^ 
even  where  wages  are  highest,  and  where  los.  6d., 
instead  of  8s.  or  7n.  are  paid.  But,  ahhongli  tiiera 
are  many  who,  from  a  yniety  of  cifcnmstances,  are 
not  io  wretchedly  off  as  those  to  whom  I  have  al« 
luded,  it  must  be  borne  Stt  mfaid  thtt  there  Is  an 
equally  large  class  whose  circumstances  are  eor^ 
recHf  illustrated  by  the  cases  which  I  hate  given. 
There  may  be  many  a  laboui^i  married  and  single^ 
tolerably  well  off  in  Devon  and  Somerset  t  but  then 
are  multitudes  so  Immereed  in  the  depths  of  wretch- 
edness, that  it  is  almost  impoesible  to  fancy  them 
sinking  lower.  Iliere  are  hundreds  of  families, 
mth  four  or  five  children,  whose  sole  dependence 
is  the  eamhigs  of  the  husband— the  children  being 
too  young  and  the  wife  too  busy  at  home  to  work 


meat"  in  the  towns.    This  is  rather  a  curious  dis- 1  abroad— their  earnings  not  exceeding  7%,  a  wsdt. 
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It  is  on  this  sad  feature  of  the  diversified  picture 
that  public  attention  should  be  most  closely  riveted. 
On  looking  into  the  returns  of  the  inspector  of 
prisons  in  the  soathem  and  t»estem  district  for  the 
year  1847>  I  find  that  the  average  total  annual  ex- 
pense on  account  of  each  prisoner  was  £27  9s.  9d. 
Now,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  a  week,  a  labourer's  wages 
will  amount  to  £20  IGs.  in  the  year,  provided  his 
work  is  constant,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 
Even  if  he  has  none  to  support  but  himself  he  can- 
not spend  upon  himself  during  the  year  at  much  as 
the  public  in  the  district  in  question  spends  on  each 
prisoner  in  gaol.  But  if  he  has  a  wife  and  five 
young  children  to  support,  the  average  expenditure 
on  account  of  each  member  of  hb  family  is  about 
£3  a  year— -or  about  the  one-ninth  part  of  what 
is  expended  on  the  prisoner.  If  the  whole  family 
were  in  gaol  instead  of  living  on  the  £20  Ifis.  to 
which  they  are  limited  out  of  gaol,  the  aggregate 
cost,  on  their  account,  to  the  public  would  be 
nearly  £200.  The  expenditure  per  week  onlaccount 
of  eachmember  of  a  family  of  seven,  under  the  cir* 
cumstances  supposed,  would  be  about  Is.  l)d.; 
whereas  the  actual  present  weekly  outlay  upon  each 
pauper  in  one  of  the  most  economically  managed 
workhouses  that  I  have  seen  (that  at  Liskeard)  is 
about  28.,  exclusive  of  his  proportion  of  the  general 
expenses  of  the  workhouse.  These  included,  the 
average  would  be  nearer  4s.  than  2s«  The  28. 
merely  include  what  is  expended  for  his  diet  and 
washing.  These  comparisons  :u*e  both  curious  and 
instructive. 

There  are  many,  especially  amongst  ihe  fiumers, 
who  are  prone  to  malign  the  labourers,  and  who 
maintain  that  the  misery  so  prevalent  amongst  them 
is  of  thdr  own  making.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  privations  which  they  endure  are  in  very 
many  instances  aggravated  by  theur  own  careleea* 
neea  or  misconduct.  But  it  is  a  calumny  to  my 
that  their  situation  would  be  equally  deplorable,  no 
matter  what  their  wages  were.  I  have  seen  too 
many  instances  of  prudence,  thrift,  and  compara- 
tive comfort,  to  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine — in* 
stances  few  and  far  between,  it  is  true,  in  the  coun- 
ties that  I  have  hitherto  visited  hi  conneetion  with 
this  inquiry,  but  which  form  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  in  other  districts,  where  higher  wages 
prevail,  and  where  the  well-being  of  the  labourer  is 
attended  to  by  his  employer  as  a  matter  of  para- 
mount duty.  In  these  cases,  instead  of  the  extra 
wages  bdng  squandered  in  drink  and  licentidns- 
ness,  leaving  the  family  to  pine  in  wretchedness  at 
home,  they  are  frequently  applied  to  enhancing  its 
comforts  and  improving  its  position.  In  cottages 
where  this  is  observable  I  have  often  seen  the  extra 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  parents  and  thechildren,  and  in 
some  cases  the  extra  clothbg  for  the  Sunday.   Let 


the  labourer  have  but  an  adequate  amount  of  wages, 
and  he  will  improve  both  thd  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  his  family.  Persons  who  think  otherwise 
only  fall  into  the  views  of  those  who  would  make 
their  own  gratuitous  aspersions  of  him  one  of  the 
many  reasons  which  they  assign  for  keeping  his 
remuneration  as  low  as  possible. 

Labouring  men  have  frequently  complained  to 
me  of  the  mode  in  which  the  farmers  in  some  dis- 
tricts make  use  of  the  position  and  conduct  of  young 
men  to  a^t  the  general  rate  of  wages.  Where  the 
practice  of  making  a  distinction  as  to  amount  in 
favour  of  married  men  prevails,  the  highest  rate 
thus  paid  is  often  a  low  one,  as  compared  with  the 
rates  paid  elsewhere.  If  young  men  receive  less 
than  married  men,  the  wages  of  the  latter  are  fine* 
quently  lowered  on  the  first  plausible  pretext— the 
farmers  telling  them  that,  as  they  can  get  young 
men  to  do  their  work  for  a  given  sum,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  their  em{doying  others  at  a  higher  rate. 
Sooner  than  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  work,  the 
married  labourers  often  submit  readily  to  the  re^ 
duction,  which  again  is  made  use  of  to  lower  still 
more  the  wages  paid  to  the  single  men ;  so  that  the 
former  difference  is  re-established  between  them, 
but  with  this  advantage  to  the  farmer,  that  he  is 
paying  less  to  both.  Again,  young  men  having 
fewer  incentives  to  steadiness  of  conduct,  frequently 
abstain  fiom  work  when  they  have  got  a  few  shil- 
lings in  their  pocket,  which  are  soon  spent  at  the 
ale-house,  when  they  are  impelled  to  look  once 
more  for  employment.  The  fi^rmere,  taking  their 
conduct  into  consideration,  tell  them  that  if  they 
hare  so  much  money  to  spend  in  superfluities  it  is 
dear  their  wages  are  too  high,  and  they  frequently 
lower  them.  So  far,  few  would  be  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  them.  But  here  again  the  wages  paid  to 
the  young  man  are  too  often  made  to  affect  those 
paid  to  the  steady,  sober,  and  industrious  head  of 
a  &mOy.  Were  his  wages  to  remain  stttioaaiy, 
whilst  tiiose  of  the  ill-behaved  worktnan  were  being 
reduced,  no  injustice  would  be  done.  But  the  evil 
is,  tiiat  when  the  wages  of  one  class  are  being  re* 
duoed»  the  wages  of  all  are  but  too  apt  to  go  dowa 
along  witii  them ;  and  thus  it  is  that  many  «a  honest 
and  hard-working  man  is  curtailed  in  his  means  of 
supporting  his  family,  not  from  his  own,  but  firom 
his  neighbour's  misconduct 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  I  find  attending 
the  low  rate  of  wages  now  paid  in  so  many  of  the 
rural  districts,  is  the  want  of  a  change  of  elothing 
for  the  labourers,  both  male  and  female.  Most  of 
them  wear  flannel  whilst  at  work,  but  fexir  have  a 
change  even  of  that.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
wear  the  same  garment  next  the  skin  day  and  night, 
although  for  many  hours  of  the  day  it  may  have 
been  soaked  with  perepiration.    I  have  frequently 
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seen  both  men  and  women,  whilst  at  work,  pers- 
piring most  freely,  with  their  clothes  quite  wet  upon 
them.  It  is  deemed  essential  to  the  health  of  a  miner 
that  he  should  exchange  for  a  dry  suit  the  clothing 
with  which  he  comes  dripping  from  the  mine.  But 
the  field  labourer  almost  inrariably  permits  the 
garments  which  have  been  made  wxiiiging  wet  with 
perspiration  to  dry  upon  his  person— and  that,  too, 
not  merely  when  he  is  in  exercise,  but  when  he  is 
lying  on  his  bed  asleep;  for  he  frequently  lies  down 
enveloped  in  flannel,  cold,  moist,  and  clammy,  after 
the  day's  toil. 

Some  days  since  I  was  conyersin^r  with  an  old 
man  near  Bridgewater,  on  the  subject  of  wages. 
He  had  been  a  farm  labourer  in  his  youth,  but  had 
abandoned  the  fields  for  a  trade,  at  which  he  had 
made  a  little  competency,  which,  he  remarked,  suf- 
ficed to  keep  him  out  ot  the  workhouse  in  his  old 
age.  He  did  not  speak  very  charitably  of  the  far- 
mers, whom  he  characteriaBea  as  a  very  selfish  and 
hard-hearted  race  of  men.  I  observed  to  him  that 
they  justified  the  present  reduced  rates  of  waffes  by 
the  prevailing  low  price  of  com.  He  replied  that 
it  was  not  on  the  side  of  wages  that  the  shoe  really 
pinched  Uiem*  He  remembered  wages  high,  when 
com  was  about  as  low  as  now.  "How  came 
they,"  I  asked,  "  to  keep  up  the  wages  then  ?" 
"  I  tell  vou  what,"  said  he :  "  they  kept  them  up, 
and  could  aflford  to  do  so,  because  they  neither 
lived  in  such  style  nor  paid  such  high  rents  as  they 
do  now." 


Letter  VIII. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION    OF    THE    LABOURER    IN 
CORNWALL.. 

I  now  proceed,  in  prosecution  of  the  plan  laid 
down  in  a  former  communication,  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
Cornwall.  This  will  include  his  house  accommo- 
dation and  rent,  his  wages  and  diet.  The  industry 
of  Cornwall  is,  from  its  position  and  resources,  of 
a  varied  character.  It  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
any  manufactures,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  but  from  its  peculiar  maritime  facilities, 
and  from  its  being  the  extreme  and  the  richest  part 
of  the  metalliferous  peninsula  which  constitutes  the 
south-west  of  England,  it  sustains,  along  with  its 
agricultural,  a  large  fishing  and  mining  industry^. 
Generally  speaking,  the  various  pursmts  of  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  fishing,  are  carried  on  sepa- 
rately from  each  other;  but  they  are  sometimes 
combined  in  different  ways  and  degrees — the  agri- 
culturist being  occasionally  the  fisher,  and  the 
miner  being,  to  some  extent,  an  agriculturist.  But 
it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  you  find  the  two  pursuits 
of  agriculture  and  mining  combined — the  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  drive  the  plough  upon  the  sur&ce 
having  apparently  no  inclination  to  descend  below 
it  in  quest  of  a  livelihood.  Besides,  even  were  he 
80  inclined,  his  previous  habits  would  by  no  means 
fit  him  for  the  work.  The  agricultural  labourer  is 
not  a  very  adaptable  animal.  He  may  do  his  own 
work,  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  you  can  apply 
him  to  anything  else.  When  he  engages  in  fishing, 
it  is  only  to  do  the  more  ordinary  parts  of  the  work. 
He  works  with,  but  is  not  of,  the  tribe  of  fishermen. 


Should  he  descend  into  the  mine,  the  chances  are 
I  that  he  would  never  emerge  from  it.  It  is  a  rare 
'  sight  to  see  a  miner  a  fisherman.  When  he  is  so,  it 
is  generally  in  the  pilchard  season,  when  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  hands  both  afloat  and  ashore. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  which  you  find  him  thus 
employed  he  is  a  surface,  and  not  an  under-ground, 
man.  Indeed,  the  latter  entertains  for  him  the 
greatest  contempt,  refusing  him  a  place  in  ths  fira- 
teraity  of  miners. 

The  county  of  Comwall  is  divided  into  two  great 
slopes,  one  descending  to  the  Bristol,  the  other  to 
the  English  Channel.  They  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  ridge  of  high  land,  which,  with 
but  few  interraptions,  traverse  the  county  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  southern  slope  has  the 
largest  surface,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  greater 
number  and  magnitude  of  its  streams.  It  is  also, 
with  slight  exception,  the  richest  section  of  the 
county  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  It 
varies  greaUy,  however,  in  fertility.  Perhaps  the 
richest  agricultural  tract  in  the  whole  country  is 
about  St.  Germains.  There  the  land  is  tolerably 
deep,  and  farming  is  occasionally  prosecuted  as  a 
scientific  pursuit  In  the  vallevs  the  land  is  tole- 
rably heavy  and  deep;  but  along  the  numerouB 
undulations  into  wMcn  the  surface  is  broken,  it  is 
light,  shallow,  and  stony.  As  far  on  as  liskeard, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Looeand  St.  Martin's, 
the  soil,  although  not  of  the  first  ouality,  is  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  To  the  north  of 
Liskeard  it  is  very  stony  and  broken,  until  it 
reaches  the  summit  of  tiie  dividing  ridge.  West- 
ward from  Liskeard,  and  on  to  Bodmin,  the  agri- 
cultural tract  is  prolonged,  but  becominjf  less  and 
less  fertile  every  mile.  Between  Bodmm  and  St. 
Austle  is  a  large  tract  as  wild  and  desolate  as  Shap 
Fell,  and  the  only  product  of  which  is  the  fine 
china  clay  which  is  prepared  here  for  the  potteries 
of  Staflfbrd  and  of  France.  Between  St.  AusUe 
and  Traro  the  country  is  generally  cultivated ;  but 
soon  after  leaving  Traro  cultivation  ceases,  and  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  bleak, 
rocky,  and  forbidding-looking  region,  stretching 
around  Redrath,  which  is  the  great  scene  of  the 
mining  industry  of  Cornwall.  A  smaller  proportion 
of  the  northern  slope  is  arable  than  of  the  southern, 
and  in  some  parts  of  it,  where  the  land  is  cultivated, 
the  tillage  is  of  the  lowest  order,  owing  partiy  to 
the  "  hungry*'  nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the 
inability  of  the  farmers,  who  are,  in  numerous  in* 
stances,  men  with  small  holdings  and  without 
capital.  Comwall  does  not  raise  much  man  than 
half  the  grain  necessary  for  its  own  consumption. 
The  deficiency  used  to  be  supplied  from  Ireland, 
and  for  the  last  year  or  two  parUy  from  France. 
But  the  comparative  failure  of  the  gnun  crops  this 
season,  in  tnat  country,  has  so  raised  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  French  market,  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  vn\\  come  from  that  quarter  this  year.  At 
present  the  deficiency  in  Cornwall  is  chiefly  sumilied 
from  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Norfolk.  Few  of  the 
great  improvements  of  the  affe,  as  regards  intercom- 
munication, have  as  yet  made  thdr  way  into  Com- 
wdl.  The  stage  coach  is  the  onljr  means  of  transit 
for  travellers,  there  bein^  no  railwm  but  two  or 
three  short  ones,  connecting  the  different  clusters 
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of  mines  with  their  nearest  sea] 
of  those  in  Cornwall  engaged 
for  their  support  upon,  agricidtund  labour,  was,  in 
1841^  taking  the  same  cidculation  as  in  former  in- 
stances, about  45,000.  lliis  is  but  little  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  population,  being  a  small 
proportion  as  compared  with  that  exhibited  b^  the 
other  counties  considered,  in  some  of  which  it  was 
about  one-third. 

In  proceeding  through  Cornwall  I  found  that 
there  was  no  laoL  of  testimony  to  the  superior  con- 
dition of  the  farm  labourer  in  the  county.  But,  as 
I  had  over  and  over  again  heard  this  song  in  places 
where  it  had  no  ri^ht  to  be  raised,  I  determined  to 
examine  carefully  mto  every  circumstance  affecting 
the  labourer's  condition  ere  I  concurred  in  the  view 
which  it  expressed.  If  his  monev  rate  of  wages 
were  to  be  taken  as  the  sole  standard  whereby  to 
judge  of  his  comforts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  Cornwall 
would,  in  the  main,  be  better  than  ^t  of  the  same 
class  in  any  of  the  counties  which  I  have  already 
visited,  and  far  better  than  the  condition  of  that 
class  in  some  of  those  counties.  But  there  are  con- 
siderations which  enter  into  the  question,  as  regards 
the  Cornish  labourer,  which,  when  taken  into  ac- 
count, detract  somewhat  from  the  standard  indicated 
by  his  mere  money  rate  of  wages.  Still,  after  having 
made  allowance  for  such  drawbacks  as  may  exist,  I 
am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Cornish  farm  la- 
bourer IS,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  his  brethren 
in  either  Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Wilts,  Somerset, 
or  Devon. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  directed  my  attention 
was,  as  in  former  cases,  to  the  house  accommoda- 
tion of  the  labourer.  I  had  not  long  done  so  before 
I  discovered  that  in  this,  at  least,  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  claim  of  superiority,  in  respect  of 
condition,  preferred  for  labour  in  Cornwall.  As 
elsewhere,  there  were  around  me  abundant  evi- 
dences of  very  'straitened  accommodation  for  a 
large  and  increasing  population.  The  few  cottages 
visible  were,  in  all  cases,  old  and  mouldy ;  in  many 
thev  had  greatly  progressed  on  the  road  to  ruin, 
and  in  some  were  utterly  dilapidated.  Some  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  these  miserable  tenements  may 
be  seen  along  the  high  road  between  Torpoint  and 
Liskeard,  and,  though  at  great  intervals,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  almost  all  the  parish  roads  l;ing 
north  and  south  of  the  main  highway.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  piurely  agricultural  portions  of  Corn- 
wall, and  can  assert  wiuiout  hesitation  that  the  ac- 
commodation provided  for  the  labourer  in  these 
districts  is,  on  the  avera^  little  if  anything  better 
than  that  at  his  disposal  m  the  adjoinmg  counties. 
In  extending  my  observations  to  other  parts  of  the 
county,  I  found  that  in  many  places  it  was  not  only 
plentifully  provided  with  house  accommodation,  but 
that  it  was  thickly  strewn  witii  new  cottages  of  a 
very  superior  description,  as  regards  size,  design, 
&c.  But  these  were  invariably  to  be  seen  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  not  only  were  mining  operations 
being  carried  on,  but  mmes  had  been  long  estab- 
lished. As  in  the  character  of  their  industry,  so  in 
the  accommodation  provided  for  labour,  some  of 
the  miners  form  a  striking  exception  to  the  rest  of 
the  population  of  the  county,     llie  description  of 


the  labourer's  domicile  in  Devonshire  is  applicable 
to  his  cottage  in  Cornwall.  Nowhere  have  I  seen 
in  the  latter  such  clusters  of  miserable  dwellings  as 
I  have  observed  in  the  former.  But  there  are  scat- 
tered instances  everywhere  of  abodes  equally  dark, 
damp,  unstable,  and  unwholesome.  These  are  not 
confined  to  the  districts  more  especially  entitled  to 
the  epithet  of  rural.  Cornwall  is  dotted  over  with 
small  rural  towns,  every  one  of  which  contains, 
more  or  less,  an  assemblage  of  tenements  which  are 
unfit  to  betoken  the  completion  of  the  first  stage  in 
civilization.  Some  of  them  are  crowded  to  a  degree 
perilous  to  morals  and  disastrous  to  health.  This 
arises  not  only  from  the  want  of  new,  but  also  from 
the  destruction  of  old  cottages.  If  the  clearing  sys- 
tem has  not  been  carried  on  in  Cornwall,  the  work 
has  been  as  effectually,  if  not  as  speedily,  done  by 
the  natural  decay  of  cottages,  to  save  which  from 
destruction  no  effort  has  been  made.  Take  as  an 
example  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  portions  of 
Cornwall  exclusivel}^  agricultural,  or  nearlv  so,  what 
has  been  done  in  this  respect  in  the  parisnes  of  St. 
Martin's  and  Talland.  In  area,  both  these  parishes 
are  large,  and  (with  but  little  exception)  they  are 
both  entirely  under  cultivation.  A  great  deal  of 
labour  is  annuallv  required  for  the  tillage  of  so  large 
an  area,  and  yet  but  lew  of  the  labourers  who  work 
in  these  parishes  live  in  either  of  them.  They  have 
been  gradually  driven  into  the  towns  of  East  and 
West  Looe,  where  they  inhabit  the  most  wretched 
tenements,  looking,  in  most  cases,  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, notwithstanding  the  very  general  cleansing 
which  cottages  here  as  elsewhere  received  under 
apprehensions  of  the  cholera.  Some  of  them  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  small  fishing  town  of  Polperro, 
exerting  a  rather  baneful  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  the  community.  They  have  either  been  driven 
out  of  their  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  in- 
duced to  leave  from  the  high  rents  demanded,  and 
have  made  their  way  to  Polperro,  where  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  room  to  spare,  and  where  rents 
are  low.  A  part  of  Polperro  is  in  the  parish  of 
Talland ;  but  lying  as  it  does  at  one  of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  parish,  the  labourers  experience  the 
greatest  inconvenience  in  being  obliged  daily  to 
walk  great  distances  to  their  work,  llie  bulk  of 
the  labourers  employed  in  the  parishes  in  question 
reside  in  the  two  Looes  and  in  Polperro ;  so  that 
some  of  them  have  to  walk  as  much  as  Rye  miles  to 
their  work.  This  involves,  in  addition  to  a  day's 
work,  a  walk  of  ten  miles  a  day — of  itself,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  sufficient  exertion  for  one  day. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  hardships 
to  which  the  poor  are  subjected  from  the  want  of 
cottages. 

As  a  specimen  of  how  the  lower  classes  in  the 
country  districts  sometimes  live,  I  mentioned  in  a 
former  communication  the  purpose  to  which  a 
parish-house  had  been  applied  on  the  borders  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  not  far  from  Launceston. 
Another  instance,  somewhat  similar,  has  come  un- 
der my  observation  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's. 
The  house  in  question  is  situated  but  about  half  a 
gunshot  from  the  church  and  rectory  of  the  parish. 
It  was  originally  left  to  the  parish,  I  believe,  as  a 
kind  of  almshouse,  which  was  to  give  shelter  to  four 
aged  women,  the  house  having  but  four  rooms,  each 
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room  being  approached  by  a  door  from  the  outside 
80  as  to  be  independent  of  each  other.  The  doore 
leading  to  tlie  upper  rooms  are  in  the  gable  ends  of 
the  house,  and  are  reached  by  means  of  dilapidated 
atone  staircases  leading  to  them  from  the  outside. 
It  is  now  some  time  since  the  original  purpose  of 
the  donor  has  been  departed  from,  and  the  house 
has,  for  some  years  back,  been  let  apparently  to  as 
many  as  could  crowd  into  it.  It  is  now  as  lonely 
and  deserted  as  if  it  had  never  known  an  occupant. 
And  no  wonder.  The  dread  scourge  which  has 
desolated  so  many  portions  of  the  land  fell  with 
fearful  severity  upon  this  unwholesome  and  over- 
crowded abode.  Cholera  entered  it  and  claimed 
five  Tictims^-the  rest  fled  in  terror  from  the  plague. 

The  survivors  yet  occupy  a  small  shed  which  was 
hastily  erected  for  their  reception  on  their  abandon- 
ing the  house  of  death.  No  one  has  since  ventured 
back  to  it.  The  windows  are  broken  in,  the  doors 
partly  dismantled,  and  on  looking  through  the  open 
casements  you  can  see  that  fire  also  has  borne  its 
part  in  the  work  of  destruction.  To  purify  the 
house,  the  parish  authorities  tore  down  and  burnt 
the  partition  walls,  and  the  miserable  tenement  is 
for  the  present  a  wreck.  It  will  not  cost  much, 
however,  to  replace  the  walls ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  ere  long  die  parish  will  again  have  its  colony 
of  tenants  in  this  parish-house,  llie  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  its  inmates 
lived,  previous  to  the  visitation  of  the  cholera,  from 
•the  fact  that  in  one  room— so  great  was  the  number 
crowded  into  it,  and  so  small  was  the  space  appro- 
priated to  them — ^the  beds,  which  were  three  in 
number,  (for  it  served  the  purposes  of  bedroom  and 
sittingroom)  were  piled  one  above  another,  Hke  the 
shelves  of  a  book-case.  Such  is  the  domiciliary 
condition  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers of  England. 

In  examining  into  the  state  of  the  labourers' 
eottages,  I  discovered  that  as  much  fault  was  found 
by  the  tenants  with  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  as  with 
the  private  proprietors.  At  many  points  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  agents  and  managers  of  the  duchy 
exhibit  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  comforts  of 
the  tenants,  suffering  cottages  to  go  to  ruin,  and 
listening  to  no  remonstrance  in  favour  of  repairs. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  example 
should  be  set  by  the  managers  of  such  a  property. 
For,  as  regards  theu:  domestic  comforts,  there  is 
nothing  from  which  the  labourers  suffer  so  much 
as  from  the  scarcity  of  cottages — an  evil  attended 
with  a  multiform  aisadvantage ;  for,  whilst  it  com- 
pels them  to  crowd  in  great  numbers  into  small 
spaces,  it  makes  them  also  pay  higher  rents  than 
they  otherwise  would  do  for  such  accommodation 
as  thev  have,  while  it  is  in  too  many  instances  re- 
moved inconveniently  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
labours.  If  this  is  repeated,  it  is  because  I  deem.it 
all  important  that  it  should  be  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  reader's  mind.  With  such  an  example 
set  to  them,  many  of  the  private  proprietors  of  course 
let  their  cottages  go  to  wreck,  and  hundreds  of  the 
tenants  have  complained  to  me,  that  whilst  they 
have  in  vain  urged  the  landlord  to  grant  them  neces- 
sary repairs,  there  is  no  abatement  made  in  the 
amount  of  their  rents,  in  consideration  of  the  gra- 
dual dilapidation  of  thdr  houses. 


In  some  parts  of  Comwril— such,  for  instance,  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pcniance— it  is  needless  to 
look  for  decent  habitations  in  the  possession  of  the 
Uibourer,  so  long  as  the  fiuiners  are  contented  to 
live  in  hovels  which  are  bdow  the  standard  of  even 
a  labourer's  comfort.  In  these  districts  fiurmin^  is 
carried  on  as  it  were  in  patchwork— a  man  leasiog 
perhaps  but  40  or  50  acres  of  land,  and  having  no 
capital  wherewith  to  work  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Axminster,  in  Devonshire.  In 
these  districts,  however,  if  the  tenement  is  poor,  the 
rent  is  generallv  low.  But  there  are  parts  of  the 
county  in  which  it  would  appsar  that  the  rents  are 
high  in  proportion  as  the  cottages  are  poor.  Sach 
is  the  state  of  things  to  be  met  vnih  in  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  eastern  mining  district. 
Rents  are  high  in  all  the  mining  districts ;  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  liskeard,  although  the  rente  are 
equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  greater  than,  those  in 
the  west,  the  eottages  for  which  they  are  paid  are, 
in  the  main,  of  a  most  inferior  description.  The 
cottages  are,  in  the  dunensions,  style,  and  appear- 
ance, such  as  are  to  be  met  witli  in  the  exclusively 
agricultural  districts.  Indeed,  until  within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  neighbourhood  in  question  was  soch 
a  district.  As  soon  as  mining  operations  were  com- 
menced near  Liskeard,  a  considerable  emimtion 
of  miners  from  the  westward  took  place.  Bat  aa 
the  population  of  the  district  increased,  there  was 
but  little  or  no  increase  to  the  number  of  cottages. 
The  result  will  at  once  suggest  itoelf  to  every  ndnd. 
Such  cottages  as  existed  were  speedily  overcrowded, 
lodgers  being  taken  in  every  one  of  them  where 
there  was  even  a  crevice  to  spare.  This  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  house  "room  enhanced  the 
value  of  house  property,  and  rents  were  speedily 
raised— double  the  amount  being  paid  for  one  of 
these  cottages  that  is  paid  for  a  similar  tenement 
where  no  such  demand  exists.  The  cottager  has 
thus  received  no  actnal  benefit,  whilst  his  space  has 
been  far  more  encroached  upon  than  before.  Many 
of  them  have  told  me  that  they  are  infinitelT  woree 
off  now  in  this  respect  than  they  were  before  the 
influx  of  miners «  They  get  some  money  from  their 
lodgers,  in  addition  to  their  wages ;  but  it  all,  or 
nearly  all,  goes  again  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  rents. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  country  parishes  that  the  pres- 
sure has  been  felt,  it  has  also  extended  itself  to  the 
towns.  Liskeard  itoelf  snflfbn  materially  from  it. 
Some  of  the  smaller  tenemente  in  liskeard  are 
crowded  to  an  extent  distressing  to  witness — ^numy 
of  the  miners  working  in  the  Caradon  mines,  fully 
four  miles  distant,  living  in  the  town.  This  mxh- 
jects  them,  in  additwn  to  their  work,  to  a  walk  of 
eight  miles  per  day ;  but  thev  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  this,  as  they  cannot  find  quarters  nearer  the 
mines.  The  houses  and  villages  between  the  town 
and  the  mines  are  absolutely  glutted  with  people. 
One  case,  which  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Liskeard,  was  that  of  a  man  and 
his  wife,  who  had  a  miner  lodging  with  them,  all 
three  occupying  the  same  bedroom  at  night.  On 
suggesting  to  the  woman  that  this  must  be  a  punful 
situation  to  her,  she  observed  that  it  was,  but  that 
th^  could  not  help  it.  They  had  but  two  rooms, 
and  neither  of  them  could  occupy  the  lower  room. 
Thdr  rent  was  high,  and  they  were  therefore  oUiged 
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to  keep  a  lodger,  whom  they  accommodated  in  the 
only  room  at  their  command,  which  could  he  used 
as  a  bed-room.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  widow, 
who  was  in  search  of  a  lodger.  Her  house  had  but 
two  rooms,  the  upper  of  which  was  her  bed-room. 
I  asked  her  if  she  mtended  that  her  lodger,  if  she 
got  one,  should  sleep  below.  She  repli^  in  the 
negatiye.  I  then  suggested  that, the  lodger  she  was 
in  search  of  was  one  who  would  invest  himself  with 
a  lawful  title  to  the  occupancy  of  her  own  chamber. 
She  again  replied  in  the  negative,  and  on  my  look- 
ing somewhat  pnzsled,  informed  me  that  it  was  her 
own  intention  to  sleep  below.  The  room  was  so 
cold  and  cheerless  that  she  could  not  offer  it  to  a 
lodger,  yet  such  was  the  bed-room  which  she  in- 
tended for  herself.  She  said  that  the  arrangement 
would  suit  her  very  well,  as  the  miner  would  go 
early  to  bed,  and  she  would  have  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  to  herself.  I  asked  her  when  sne  ex- 
pected him  to  get  up,  to  which  she  replied  that  he 
waa  likely  to  do  so  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
as  he  had  to  walk  four  miles  to  his  work.  lie 
would,  in  short,  be  up  before  her  hour  of  rising, 
which  made  me  suggest  to  her  that,  although  she 
miflht  have  the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  herself  at 
night,  she  would  not  be  equally  favoured  in  the 
morning.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  '•  you  mustn't  think 
us  80  bad  as  we  seem ;  we're  drove  often  to  do  what 
we  don't  like  to  do,  or  we  wouldn't  have  a  roof  at 
all  to  cover  us." 

I  afterwards  inspected  several  of  the  houses  hning 
the  road  leading  to  the  workhouse.  Some  had  but 
one  bed-room,  but  the  majority  had  two.  Many  of 
them  had  been  recently  cleaned  and  white- washed, 
but  most  were  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  to  a 
degree,  some  being  almost  destitute  of,  and  others 
overcrowded  with,  furniture.  In  most  there  was  a 
lodger,  in  some  two,  in  others  three,  and  in  others, 
again,  four.  In  all  cases,  in  which  there  were  two 
rooms,  the  &mily  crowded  into  one,  to  leave  the 
other  for  the  lodgers.  In  one  room  three  men  oc- 
cupied one  bed ;  but,  in  general,  there  were  two 
beds  in  the  lodgers'  room,  and  sometimes  both  had 
two  occupants.  The  first  I  entered  was  thus 
situated.  I  asked  the  woman  what  rent  she  paid. 
She  replied,  "  Four  pounds,  besides  poor  rates  and 
gas  rates."  I  then  inquired  what  amount  they  paid 
in  the  shape  of  poor  rates.  She  told  me  that  they 
paid  several  shillings  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
paying  ^Ye  rates  one  year;  and  then  added, 
*'  They're  far  better  off  tnan  we  are,  in  the  union, 
although  it's  we  that  have  to  pay  for  their  keep." 
I  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  workhouse, 
and  could  not  gainsay  her  statement.  There  was 
not  one  of  its  inmates  but  was  more  comfortably 
circumstanced  than  she,  and  yet  she  was  one  of  the 
contributors  to  their  support.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  anomalies  of  our  social  system—let 
him  remedy  it  who  can. 

About  a  mile  from  Liskeard,  and  on  the  roa^l  to 
the  Cksradon  mines,  is  the  village  of  Trevecca.  lliat 
it  is  but  of  yesterday  is  indicated  as  well  by  the  su- 
perior style  of  its  houses,  as  by  the  fresh  colour  of 
the  material  used  in  their  construction.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  houses  in  twelve  detached 
groups,  each  group  consisting  of  two  residences, 
'rhe  houses,  which  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  road, 


stand  back  a  little  way  from  the  thoroughfare,  each 
having  a  small  patch  of  ground  in  front,  and  about 
the  eighth  of  an  acre  attached  to  it  behind.  The 
cottages  are  two  stories  high,  counting  the  ground 
floor  as  a  story;  the  building  material  is  stone,  and 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  slate.  Altogether  the 
houses  look  palatial  as  compared  with  the  huts  of 
the  older  villages,  or  such  as  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  county.  Nor  is  their  internal  accommoda- 
tion inferior  to  theirextemal  appearance.  The  two  end 
houses  have  each  five  rooms ;  all  the  rest  have  four, 
two  below  and  two  above.  The  lower  rooms  are 
well  plastered ;  and  although  the  beams  which  sup- 
port the  floor  above  are  exposed,  they  are  clean, 
with  a  space  of  from  eight  to  nine  feet  between  the 
two  floors.  They  are  also  well  lighted,  the  win- 
dows being  large  and  framed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, instead  of  being  occupied  by  the  leaden  dia- 
mond-paned  frames  so  common  in  the  older  cot* 
tages.  The  staircase  to  the  bed  rooms  ascends  from 
the  inner  rooms,  having  a  good  banister,  being 
commodious  and  of  easy  ascent.  The  bed-rooms 
are  large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  the  walls  being 
plastered  both  at  the  sides  and  over  head.  Be- 
tween each  house  and  the  back  garden  is  a  small 
paved  yard,  with  accommodation  for  washing  and 
other  conveniences,  which  should  attend  every 
household.  At  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  far 
removed  from  the  house,  is  a  pig-stye  for  such  as 
may  choose  to  keep  a  pig.  When  I  visited  the 
village,  I  found  but  few  doing  so,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  deamess  of  potatoes— barley  being 
expensive  feeding  for  a  pig.  So  clean,  cheerful, 
and  comfortable  a  scene  at  once  surprised  and  de- 
lighted me,  for  it  was  in  perfect  contrast  with  the 
wretched,  unwholesome,  and  straitened  accom- 
modation which  I  had  elsewhere  but  too  generally 
witnessed.  On  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  so  un- 
expected a  scene,  1  found  that  it  had  been  called 
into  existence  by  the  extraordinary  demand  which 
had  so  suddenly  arisen  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
cottages,  llie  property  on  which  the  village  stands 
belonged  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  influential  citizens  of  Liskeard.  She  pro- 
jected add  executed  the  undertaking,  which  has 
been  advantageous  to  all  parties.  Some  of  the  ten- 
ants are  themselves  miners,  others  are  not,  but  take 
miners  as  lodsers.  Several  of  them  are  agricultural 
labourers,  and  all  of  them,  before  moving  into  their 
present  abodes,  knew  what  it  was  to  tenant  the 
wretched  hovels  of  the  peasantry.  Whatever  in- 
fluence the  superior  style  of  their  domicile  may 
have  had  upon  them,  certain  it  is  that,  as  regards 
intelligence  and  their  personal  habits,  they  are 
greatly  superior  to  their  class  elsewhere.  Several 
of  them  have  told  me  that  they  would  not  return  to 
the  holes  which  they  formerly  occupied,  if  they 
were  given  them  rent  free.  Their  altered  circum- 
stances have  superinduced  an  elevation  of  tone  and 
manner,  which  it  was  pleasant  to  witness,  and  which 
were  fraught  with  hope  as  regards  the  capacity  for 
improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,  llie  snug- 
ness  of  the  dwellings,  the  tidiness  of  the  women, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  children,  all  betokened 
that  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  in  the  way  of  im* 
proved  habits  amongst  the  peasantry  is  the  wretched 
condition  of  their  dwellings. 
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There  was  one  drawback,  however,  to  the  favour- 
able state  of  things  presented  by  the  village  of  Tre- 
vecca.  The  great  demand  for  house  accommoda- 
tion, which  characterizes  the  district,  caused  most 
of  the  houses  to  be  overcrowded.  In  almost  all  of 
them,  the  family  slept  in  one  of  the  bed  rooms,  the 
other  being  given  up  to  lodgers.  Most  of  these 
latter  rooms  had  two  beds  in  them,  and  acconmio- 
dated  four  people.  For  2s.  a  week  each,  they  get 
their  bed,  tneir  washing,  their  tea  at  breakfast,  and 
ordinary  vegetables  at  dinner.  Some  time  ago  they 
paid  2s.  6d.,  when  they  had  as  many  potatoes  as 
they  wished ;  but  now  that  potatoes  are  scarce  and 
dear,  they  are  not  providea,  and  the  extra  6d.  is 
struck  off  the  week's  payment.  The  lodgers  gene- 
rally take  their  meals  with  the  family,  except  when 
they  work  during  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the 
mines,  in  which  case  they  take  their  dinner  along 
with  them.  When  thev  dine  at  home,  the  dinner 
sometimes  consists  of  oroth,  which  is  made  up  of 
vegetables  and  meat  boiled  together.  The  ordinary 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage  and  cauliflower— the 
latter  being  very  common  in  Cornwall— and  turnips, 
are  supplied  by  the  famUy ;  but  if  any  extra  vege- 
table IS  addea,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  'desiring  it.  The  family  contributes  but  its 
own  quota  of  the  meal,  each  lodger  contributing 
his.  Sometimes  a  meat  pie  is  made,  each  party 
contributing  his  own  share  of  the  contents.  1  was 
puzzled  how  each  man  could  know  his  own  again, 
Dut  was  informed  that  they  did  so  readily.  All  this 
would  be  very  well  but  for  the  overcrowding  which 
it  superinduces.  In  Trevecca,  however,  the  evils 
of  this,  in  a  sanatory  point  of  view,  are  not  so  much 
felt  as  elsewhere,  for  toe  bed-rooms  are  all  large  and 
well  ventilated.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  however, 
it  roust  be  equallv  deteriorating  wherever  it  occurs. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  example  set  bv  the 
spirited  owner  of  the  village  not  followed  elsewhere, 
seeing  that  the  demand  for  houses  is  yet  far  from 
being  adeouately  met  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  rate- 
payers ana  authorides  of  the  neighbouring  parishes 
are  exceedinglv  jealous  of  any  attempt  being  made 
to  follow  it.  They  dissuade  proprietors  from  build- 
ing, lest  the  mining  operations  of  the  neighbour- 
hood should  not  be  permanent.  Mining,  they  say, 
is  quite  a  new  thing  in  the  district,  and  it  may  not 
last ;  if  it  declines,  a  great  mischief  will  have  been 
effected,  by  extending  the  number  of  cottages. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  but  little  prospect  of 
such  a  contingency,  judging  from  the  appearance 
of  activity  displayed  at  the  mines.  If  anvthing  could 
arise  to  bring  it  about,  it  would  be  ennancing  the 
cost  of  producing  copper,  whith  is  done  by  the 
higher  rate  of  wages  paid  here  than  elsewhere  to  the 
mmers,  on  account  ox  the  high  price  of  their  lodg- 
ings, and  other  circumstances,  which  will  be  more 
appropriately  alluded  to  hereafter. 

A  library,  consisting  of  about  200  volumes,  was 
established  in  Trevecca.  All  who  had  any  desire  to 
read  having  read  all  the  books  which  they  cared  for, 
the  library  has  since  been  removed  to  the  mines,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  it  will  pass  through  the  hands 
of  a  new  set  of  readers. 

The  present  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
^icultural  labourer  in  Ck)rnwAll  is  96.  a-week. 
TniB,  however,  be  it  remembered,  is  but  the  money 


rate,  and  by  no  means  indicates  the  real  extent  of 
the  labourer's  command  of  the  comforts  of  life.  In 
dealing  with  the  wages  of  Cornwall  the  element  of 
cider  has  not  to  be  considered,  as  in  Somerset  and 
Devon.  The  whole  of  the  wages  is  paid  in  money, 
subject,  though  perhaps  in  different  degrees,  to 
some  deductions  common  to  other  cdunties.  1  have 
already  diuded  to  the  comparatively  high  rent  paid 
by  the  Cornish  labourer,  as  being  pro  tanto  a  vii- 
tual.  reduction  of  his  wages.  But  this  is  not  gene- 
ral, the  highest  rents  being  charged  only  in  Uioee 
districts  ^ere,  from  the  vicinity  of  mines,  there  is 
a  greater  demand  for  than  a  supply  of  hoosei. 
This  again,  as  alreadv  explained,  only  occurs  where 
mines  have  recently  been  establish^,  so  that  it  is 
far  from  being  general.  Still,  however,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  mines,  whether  bng  or 
recently  established,  rents  are  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  purely  agricultural  portions  of  the 
county.  As  mining  operations  are  so  generally 
diffused  over  Cornwall,  it  therefore  happens  that 
there  are  but  few  localities  in  the  county  that  do 
not  feel  the  effect  of  their  vicinitjr  in  adding  some- 
thing to  the  rents.  In  the  agricultural  parishes 
most  distant  from  them  the  rents  of  cottages  are  on 
a  level  with  those  in  the  adjoining  counties.  Yoa 
there,  as  in  Devon,  Somerset,  or  Wilts,  meet  with 
cottages  with  two  or  three  rooms  rented  at  from 
40s.  to  50s.  a-year.  In  these  cases  the  cottagers 
enjoy  their  wages  independently  of  any  redudioa 
on  tnis  account.  In  all  other  cases,  whether  the 
rent  be  £3,  £3  10s.,  £4,  or  £4  lOs.,  the  abatement 
which  must  be  made  from  the  nominal  rate  of  wages 
is  about  the  same.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  where 
the  rents  are  highest,  there  is  the  least  deduction  to 
be  made,  as  they  are  always  highest  nearest  the 
mines,  the  cottagers  having  thus  a  chance  of  midung 
the  difference  wholly  or  partly  up,  and  sometimes 
of  adding  to  their  means.  But  a  little  back  from 
the  mines,  where  the  influence  of  high  rents  near 
them  is  felt,  without  giving  the  cottagers  the  same 
opportunity,  the  whde  of  the  difference  between 
the  rente  which  they  pav  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  a 
cottage  may  frequently  be  regarded  as  so  much  to 
be  deducted  from  their  nominal  amount  of  wages. 
But  the  most  serious  deduction  is  that  which  most 
be  made  for  the  high  price  which  they  are  now  par- 
ing for  their  com.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
arrangement  which  has  elsewhere,  as  in  Wiltshire, 
been  prevalent — established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
labourer— of  letting  him  have  com  for  his  own  con- 
sumption at  a  fixed  price,  without  any  refirarence  to 
fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  ^yam.  So  hmg 
as  the  price  of  grain,  notwithstandmg  ito  fluctua- 
tions, was  gener^y  \ng\x,  the  arrangement  was  ad- 
vantageous to  him ;  but  now  that  there  is  but  little 
prospect  of  it  ever  again  reaching  the  price  at  which 
It  is  sold  to  him,  it  is  obvious  that  the  laboorer 
roust  be  injured  by  its  continuance.  It  faDa  at  pit- 
sent  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  Cornish  labourer. 
The  arrangement  here  has  been  for  some  time  p^ 
to  let  the  labourer  have  his  grain  for  l6s.  and  8s.— 
that  is  to  say,  lOs.  per  bushel  of  wheat,  and  8s.  pff 
bushel  of  barley.  The  Cornish  bushel  is  doobto 
the  size  of  the  Winchester,  so  that,  reduced  to  the 
measurement  appreciable  by  a  Londoner,  ^^ 
rangement  is  to  give  the  com  at  Ss.  and  48. 
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to  adhere  to  the  Cornish  measure,  the  present  price 
of  the  best  wheat  is  about  lOs.  6d.  a  bushel,  and  it 
is  not  the  best  wheat  that  the  labourer  gets  here  or 
elfiewhere.  The  real  market  value  of  the  quality  of 
grain  given  to  him  would  be  about  gs. ;  yet  it  is  for 
this  that  he  pays  168.  The  manner  in  which  the 
arrangement  operates  is  this :  In  Cornwall  but  few 
of  the  labourers  are  paid  by  the  week.  Some  are 
paid  by  the  fortnight,  others  by  the  month.  Taking 
98.  as  the  average  rate  of  wages,  a  man  would  be 
entitled  to  368.  for  foiur  weeks'  work.  Supposing 
him  to  have  a  family,  he  would  during  that  time 
consume  about  three  pecks  of  wheat  and  half  a 
bushel  of  barlev  to  mix  with  the  wheat.  On  being 
paid  at  the  ena  of  the  month,  the  value  of  these 
would  be  deducted  from  his  wages.  At  the  rate 
which  he  is  obliged  to  pay,  the  wheat  would  come  to 
128.  and  the  barley  to  4s.,  in  all  l6s.  He  would, 
therefore,  have  but  208.  to  receive  as  money  wages 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  hardship  to  him  is 
this  :  Supposing  that  he  was  paid  his  full  amount 
of  money  wages,  and  bought  his  wheat  and  barley 
at  their  real  market  value,  how  much  of  his  wages 
would  he  have  in  band  after  he  had  purchased  the 
necessary  quantity  for  his  family's  consumption  ? 
The  wheat,  supposing  him  to  purchase  the  same 
quality  as  he  receives,  would  come  to  68.  9d. 
Making  a  deduction  of  but  Is.  6d.  from  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  barley,  he  would  get  his  half-bushel 
or  3s.  3d. ;  in  other  words,  he  would  get  for  10s. 
that  for  which  he  has  now  to  pay  l6s.  'Vht  differ* 
ence  of  68.  spread  over  the  four  weeks  makes  a 
difference  of  Is.  6d.  between  his  real  and  his 
nominal  rate  of  wages  for  the  week.  This  is  but 
a  small  sum  in  the  estimation  of  many,  but  it  is 
nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  Cornish 
labourer,  taking  them  at  their  nominal  amount. 
To  show  that  it  is  no  trifle  to  him,  he  could  pay  his 
rent  and  send  three  of  his  children  to  school  by 
means  of  the  difference  which  he  would  gain,  but 
for  the  arrangement  in  question.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  when  this  deduction  is  made  from 
the  nommal  rate  of  wages  in  Cornwall,  the  real 
rate  of  wages  will  not  be  found  to  range  much 
higher  than  in  Devonshire,  where  the  analogous 
arrangement  is  not  so  hard  upon  the  labourer,  and 
a  deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  cider. 
Sometimes  in  Cornwall  you  find  the  labourer  re- 
ceiving his  grain  at  148.  and  78.  instead  of  at  16s. 
and  88.  This  is  apt  to  mislead  without  inquiry. 
The  farmer  does  not  confer  this  privilege  on  has 
labourer  without  an  equivalent.  When  the  price 
of  grain  is  lowered  to  the  labourer,  his  wa^es  are 
lowered  also.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  the 
labourer  submitted  to  a  deduction  of  a  shilling  a 
week  in  consideration  of  this— that  is  to  say,  he 
submitted  to  a  loss  of  48.  per  month  in  considera- 
tion of  a  gain  of  2s.  lOd.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  of  making  the  calculation  he  will  find  that 
this  is  80.  Some  of  the  labourers  themselves  were 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  result  when  I  stated  it 
to  them. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  near  approximation  of 
his  real  rate  of  wages  to  the  average  rate  in  the  ad- 
joining counties,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
Cornwall  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of  his 
class  in  these  counties.    This  is  to  be  accounted 


for  by  the  cheapness  at  which  he  an  supply  him- 
self with  fish.  The  most  common  and  the  most 
popular  fish  in  Cornwall  is  the  pilchard.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  itself  is  not  more  disastrous  to 
the  poor  of  the  county  than  is  a  failure  in  the  take 
of  pilchards.  The  average  price  of  them  is  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  hundred.  This  year  they  have, 
so  far,  been  very  abundant,  and  have  sold  as  low 
as  lOd.  a  hundred.  After  being  salted  they  are 
retailed  at  the  rate  of  seven  for  2d.  Such  as  can 
afford  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  the  year,  will  salt  and 
lay  by  from  1,000  to  1,500  pilchards,  for  the  use  of 
a  familv  of  five  or  six.  Others,  who  cannot  afford 
to  do  tnis,  buy  them  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  as 
they  can  afford  to  do  so,  sometimes  playing  more 
for  them  and  sometimes  less.  The  traveller  in 
Cornwall,  whether  in  the  highways  or  byeways,  is 
scarcely  ever  out  of  reach  of  the  smell  of  pilchards 
undergoing  the  process  of  cooking.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  counter  seems  odoriferoua  with 
pilchards.  As  I  now  wnte,  in  the  principal  hotel 
m  Redruth,  the  whole  house  is  pervaded  with  the 
odour  of  this  favourite  fish.  They  may  not  be  as 
strengthening  as  animal  food,  but  they  form  a  nutri- 
tious item  in  the  Cornish  labourer's  diet,  which  is 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  that  of  the  poor  of  the 
neighbouring  counties.  The  potato,  when  abun- 
dant, is  the  favourite  vegetable  taken  with  the  pil- 
chard. In  the  absence  of  the  potato  it  is  eaten  with 
bread.  When  used  with  the  former,  the  pilchard 
and  the  potato  are  boiled  together.  Sometimes  the 
potatoes  are  mashed  and  baked  before  the  fire,  with 
the  pilchards  on  the  top  of  them,  which  diffuse 
their  oil  through  them,  and  give  them  a  strong 
flavour.  It  is  seldom  that  the  pilchard  constitutes 
an  ingredient  of  the  "pasty,"  so  commonly  met 
with  as  entering  into  the  labourer's  diet  in  Cornwall. 
The  mackerel  frequently  does,  which  can  also  be 
procured  very  cheaply  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  Generally  speaking,  the  "  pasties  "  consist  of 
potatoes  and  bits  of  meat,  more  frequently  salt 
pork,  covered  with  a  rather  tough  crust  made  of 
flour,  and  sometimes  of  flour  and  barley  meal 
mixed  together.  In  the  absence  of  the  potato,  the 
turnip  constitutes  one  of  the  internal  ingredients  of 
the  pasty.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  mass  of  dough, 
lightened  and  sweetened  a  little  by  a  few  raisins  or 
currants.  It  is  few  that  can  afford  to  have  them 
frequently  with  meat.  They  are  generall]^  made  for 
the  labourer  himself,  his  family  contenting  them- 
selves with  Hghter  and  more  frugal  fare.  "  This  is 
John's  dinner,"  said  an  elderly  woman  to  me,  with 
whom  I  was  one  day  conversing  in  her  own  house, 

C'Ung  at  the  same  time  a  lar^e  pasty  into  my 
d.  "What  does  this  contam?"  I  enquired. 
"  Potatoes  and  pork,"  she  replied.  "  Will  John 
eat  this  at  a  meal  ?"  I  asked,  for  the  i>asty  was  large 
and  weighed  heavily.  "Ave,  and  think  nothing  of 
it,"  she  answered,  astonisned  at  the  question.  I 
could  not  avoid  congratulating  John  in  his  absence 
on  the  extent  of  his  appetite  and  the  excellence  of 
his  digestion.  The  family  in  this  case  consisted  of 
only  the  father  and  mother  and  one  son,  who  was 
grown  up,  but  was  seldom  at  home.  When  at  home 
he  occupied  the  same  bed-room  with  his  parents. 
The  wife  generally  contented  herself  with  pilchards, 
reserving  such  scraps  of  beef  and  pork  as  she  could 
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procure  for  her  husband.  It  is  only  in  such  cases 
that  the  labourer  in  Cornwall  is  so  nutritLously  fed. 
When  his  work  is  steady  and  his  fiamily  small,  he 
himself  may  have  a  moderate  allowance  of  animal 
food,  the  rest  of  his  household  feeding  on  fish. 
When  his  family  is  tolerably  large,  or  bis  work  is 
not  very  steady,  they  may  all  have  to  confine  them- 
selves to  iish ;  but  when  his  family  is  very  large,  or 
very  Umg,  as  they  term  it  here,  it  is  not  always  that 
they  can  all  get  even  fish,  although  his  work  should 
be  steady.  There  is  many  a  labouring  family  in 
Cornwall  nearly  as  ill  off,  in  a  dietarv  point  of 
view,  as  some  of  those  in  Somerset  or  Devon. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  maximum  rate  of 
wages  in  Devon  is  the  average  rate  in  Cornwall. 
But,  as  in  other  counties,  a  reduction  of  wages  is 
very  generally  talked  of  in  this.  The  farmers  are 
grumbling  on  all  hands,  and  complain  bitterly  of 
their  fate,  in  being  obliged  by  the  low  prices  of 
com  to  curtail  the  comforts  of  those  for  whom  they 
affect  a  very  praiseworthy  extent  of  sympathv.  Not 
a  word  is  said  of  lowering  the  rate  at  whicn  they 
dispose  of  their  corn  to  the  labourer.  They  forget 
that  he  is  paying  them  for  inferior  grain  at  the  rate 
of  64s.  a  quarter,  when  the  best  wheat  is  selling  in 
the  market  at  428.  They  could  materially  add  to 
the  labourer's  comforts  in  this  county  by  permitting 
him  to  buy  his  com  at  the  market  price.  At  aU 
events,  if  they  lower  his  wages  they  should  in 
justice  rid  him  of  the  very  disadvantageous  arrange- 
ment from  which  he  now  suffers.  But  it  is  not  a 
reduction  of  wages  that  they  contemplate  imme- 
diately so  much  as  a  reduction  of  employment. 
They  will  begin  to  economise,  not  by  reducing  the 
wages  of  those  kept  at  work,  but  by  discharging 
from  work  many  that  are  now  employed.  The  blow 
will  fall  first  upon  such  as  are  not  altogether  able- 
bodied.  A  great  many  of  them,  indeed,  have 
already  been  discharged,  as  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  relief  can  testify.  The 
applications  for  relief  at  the  Liskeard  union  are 
now  about  ten  to  one  as  compared  with  what  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Amongst  the  apphcants, 
however,  there  have  been  no  able-bodied  men. 
The  farmers  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep 
them  employed ;  in  order  to  do  which,  they  must 
discharge,  as  they  say,  some  of  those  not  able- 
bodied,  reduce  the  wages  of  others  who  may  be 
kept  employed,  and  lastly,  if  necessary,  lower  the 
wages  of  the  able  bodied  themselves. 

1  have  put  the  average  wages  of  the  llay  labourer 
in  Cornwall  at  9s.  a  week.  In  some  parishes,  such 
as  that  of  Linkinhora,  I  found  8s.  paid.  But  then 
some  compensation  was  made  the  labourer  by 
having  his  corn  given  to  him  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price.  Throughout  the  comparatively  rich  agricul- 
tural district  around  Truro,  I  found  10s.  a  week  a 
very  common  rate.  On  this  the  labourer  might 
live  with  some  comfort,  provided  his  fam'dy  was 
small  and  his  rent  as  reasonable  as  it  is  in  Devon- 
shire and  elsewhere.    But,  unfortunately,  there  is 


about  Truro  a  great  scarcity  of  cottages  in  the  out- 
lying parishes.  The  consequence  is,  tnat  the  labour- 
ers have  to  herd  together  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
town,  paying  £4,  and  sometimes  £5  for  a  house. 
This  also  subjects  them  to  the  cmel  necessity  of  a 
long  and  fatiguing  walk,  both  before  and  after  their 
day's  work.  One  man  told  me  that  he  had  been 
working  for  some  time  on  a  farm  near  Lord  Fal- 
mouth's residence,  upwards  of  three  miles  from 
Truro.  He  had  not  been  steadily  employed  during 
that  time,  but  was  paid  at  the  rate  (^  10s.  a  week  for 
his  work.  He  had  a  family  of  eight,  including 
himself  and  wife,  to  support,  and  had  also  to  pay 
£4  for  his  house,  which  had  only  three  rooms.  He 
told  me,  that  for  the  last  week  they  had  but  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  animal  food  for  the  eight 
of  them.  I  asked  him  what  it  was,  to  which  he 
replied  that  it  was  some  fat  mutton,  with  which 
they  flavoured  their  potatoes. 

"  Have  you  a  good  supply  of  potatoes  ?"  I  asked 
him. 

"We  have  to  buy  all  we  eat,"  he  answered. 
"  We.could  not  live  on  ttmiips  and  barlejr  alone.*' 

"  Why  did  you  not  plant  some  V  I  inquired. 

"  Because  1  gave  up  the  little  ground  I  had/' 
said  he. 

**  And  why  did  you  give  it  up  V* 

"  Because  the  potatoes  have  failed  so." 

''  But  they  have  not  failed  so  badly  this  year. 
If  you  had  held  your  land,  and  planted  some,  you 
might  now  have  had  a  good  winter's  supply  for 
your  family." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  he  replied ;  "but when 
a  poor  man  comes  to  pay  a  shilling  a  yard  (twrelve 
feet  square)  for  ground,  and  gets  nothing  from  it 
for  two  or  three  years,  he's  very  likely  to  lose  bearti 
and  throw  it  up.     I  did,  and  so  have  many  more." 

"  You  have  fish  occasionally  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  we  can't  often  afford  it." 

**  Then  what  is  your  chief  diet  V* 

"  Bread  (frequently  barley),  potatoes,  and  tur 
nips.  There's  my  dinner  to-day,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, breaking  a  pasty  in  two,  which  he  took 
from  his  pocket.  The  tough«  black  crust  enclosed 
a  quantity  of  watery-looking  turnips. 

"And  can  you  do  a  day's  work  on  that?"  I 
asked  him. 

"  Such  as  it  is,  sir,  I  can,"  he  observed;  "  but 
it  isn't  such  a  day's  work  as  a  man  could  do  on 
meat." 

On  the  whole,  whilst  the  house  accommodation 
of  the  labourer  in  Cornwall  is  little,  if  at  all,  supe- 
rior to  that  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  his  con- 
dition otherwise  is  a  little,  though  verv  little,  better; 
for  after  making  all  the  deductions  which  must  be 
made  from  his  higher  nominal  rate  of  wages,  there 
are  circumstances  connected  with  his  case,  such  as 
his  usually  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  fish, 
which  place  him  m  a  somewhat  better  position,  ae 
regards  diet  at  least,  than  his  brethren  in  the 
counties  previously  considered. 


(To  be  cofUinued.) 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  RATING  AND  SETTLEMENT  TO  UNIONS  INSTEAD  OF  PARISHES 

WOULD  BE  HIGHLY  BENEFICIAL. 


The  nmul  montbly  diseiuiioii  took  place  on  Monday, 
March  4,  at  the  Club  Rooms,  Bridge*ttreet,  Blackfrian ; 
anbjeet,  **  The  eztemloii  of  rating^  and  settlement  to 
nnioiis  instead  of  parishes." 

The  CBAinif  AN  (Mr.  Payne,  of  Felmenham)  said : 
Genttemen,  the  time  for  commencing  onr  discussion 
haTing  arrived,  I  introdnee  to  yon  a  gentleman  who,  as 
he  suggested  it  for  discussion  many  weeks  sfaioe,  will 
now  open  it.  llie  subject  of  "  Union  Settlement  and 
Rating^  which  he  is  about  to  introduce  is  one  of  great 
Importance,  one  which  requires  great  deliberation,  as  it 
ailects  most  materially  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  (Hear, 
hear).  There  are  a  great  many  points  which  require  to 
be  discussed ;  but  I  have  Tery  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
this  erening  arrlye  at  a  conclusion  which  will  be  particn- 
krly  beneficial.  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Gordon  to  open 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
besides  my  want  of  ability  to  treat  this  subject  as 
its  Importance  demands  that  it  should  be  treated,  I 
may  state  that  I  have  for  the  lut  fire  days  been  confined 
to  my  room,  and  that  nothlog  but  an  imperatire  sense  of 
duty  would  haye  brought  me  from  Bristol  this  day 
(cheers).  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  physical  sufferiDg, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  this  subject,  will  be  admitted 
in  excuse  for  the  tery  inadequate  manner  in  which  I 
fear  I  shall  perform  it  (Hear,  hear).  Let  me  say,  fint 
of  an,  that  I  proposed  this  subject  to  the  committee 
for  dfaumssion  without  prevlouf  concert  with  any  one  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so.  It  struck  me 
that,  althongh  it  had  been  discussed  in  this  room  two  or 
three  years  since,  on  an  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Chadwick 
made  a  speech  of  great  ablUty,  but  when  feeling  in  fa- 
vour of  a  national  or  even  ci  parochial  settlement  pre- 
vailed over  my  views,  yet  we  could  not  do  better  than 
discuss  it  again,  having  regard  to  Its  importance  on  the 
side  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and,  I  may  add,  of  gain 
(eheen).  It  has  so  happened  that  within  the  last  week 
this  question  has  been  made  the  subject  of  considerable 
attention  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  No  less  than 
three  penons  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Home  Secretary 
have  confessed  that  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  can  be  entertuned  in  the  present  state  of 
the  agricultural  interest  (Hear,  hear).  I  had  great  hopes 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  would  have  been  here  this  evening ; 
but  his  engagements  as  sanitary  commissioner  are 
so  pressing  that  he  has  held  out  to  me  but  very  small 
grounds  for  expecting  his  attendance.  I  repeat,  that  on 
every  ground-^n  the  ground  of  justice,  of  homanity, 
and  of  gain>->this  question  demands  to  be  peremptorily 
considered.  You  probably  recollect  the  narration,  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  ef  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
abourers  had,  by  the  pulling  down  of  cottages  In  oloH 


parishes,  been  forced  into  cpm  parishes  In  a  very  lament- 
able though  not  illegal  manner,  and  had  been  exposed, 
particularly  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  to  various 
diseases,  and  to  a  species  of  dose  packing  nearly  as  bad 
as  that  to  which  slaves  are  subjected  on  board  ship, 
by  the  energy  of  the  blockade  squadron  in  Africa. 
There  was  one  case  mentioned  by  him  which  made  a 
deep  impresrion  on  me.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
labouring  man,  to  whom  a  remark  was  made  as  to  the 
idle  way  in  which  he  appeared  to  do  his  work.  It  was 
observed  to  him,  "  Why,  you  don't  sweat  at  all !"  Td 
which  he  replied,  "Why,  I  don't  receive  sweating 
wages."  He  was,  in  fkct,  one  of  those  who  were  com* 
pelled  to  walk  an  immense  distance  to  theur  work.  Mr. 
Chadwick  declared,  what  I  find  confirmed  by  the 
Report  just  made  to  the  poor-law  commissioners, 
and  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  in  many  cases  the 
labourers  of  this  country  actually  do  more  marching 
than  its  soldiers !  Such  a  state  of  tUngs  is  revolting  to 
good  sense  and  humanity ;  and  the  evil  entirdy  arises, 
I  believe,  from  the  present  system  of  parochial  settle** 
ment.  I  do  not  wi^  to  allude  to  myself;  but,  I  must 
confess  that,  havmg  some  property  in  a  parish  which  is 
nearly  close,  though  I  have  not  pulled  down  cottages, 
yet  the  law  being  such  as  it  is,  I  almost  fisel  that  I  ought 
to  do  so  hi  self-defence  (Hear,  hear).  To  avoid  rates 
others  endeavour  to  clear  their  parishes  of  cottages, 
and  80  long  as  the  law  Is  in  Its  present  state  we  cannot 
justly  blame  any  one  for  taking  that  course.  If  the  law 
were  altered,  if  we  have  union  settlement  and  union 
rating  instead  of  parochial  settlement  and  pwochial 
rating,  I  have  no  hesitetion  in  declaring  that  I  should 
immediately  build  cottages  close  to  the  forms  where 
labour  is  required,  in  order  that  the  labourer  might  be 
able  to  give  his  full  strength  to  his  employer,  in 
lieu  of  pulling  down  or  letting  them  go  to  decay ;  but  so 
long  as  the  present  system  continues  to  exist  I  can 
neither  wish  to  repair  cottages  when  they  require  repairs, 
nor  consent  to  bnfld  more  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
rates.  Hist  is,  I  believe,  the  feeling  which  prevails 
throughout  the  country ;  and  those  who  are  prevented 
by  kindness  and  generosity  from  acting  in  accordance 
with  their  Interest  in  the  matter,  not  only  suffer  for  their 
consideration,  but  are  laughed  at  by  their  neighbours  In 
adjoining  parishes  (Hear,  hear).  Having  recently  spent 
some  months  in  France,  I  have  been  led  to  think  mudi 
on  the  causes  of  the  tranquillity  which  has  been 
mafaitained  in  this  country.  I  cannot  help  attributing 
it  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Poor  laws.  Here  the  labourer, 
lookiog  upon  a  field  of  wheat,  says  to  himself,  in  effect, 
*'  I  have  a  Hen,  under  certain  stringent  conditions  it  ia 
true,  upon  that  crop  of  oom—a  lien  for  my  aged  parents, 
for  myself  when  I  strive  at  old  sge,  and  for  my  widow 
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and  orphans  when  I  am  dead.  I  know  that  before  Ihc 
lanillord  can  receive  bis  rent,  or  the  government  obtain 
any  contribution,  I  must  have  my  share  out  of  what  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  is  it  then  worth  my  while  to  upset  a  state 
of  things  in  which  I  have  the  first  claim  on  what  is  pro- 
duced from  the  land?  How  different  is  the  state  of 
things  in  France.  In  that  country  there  is  no 
Poor  laW|  though  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  that 
country  have  confessed  to  me  their  belief  that  to  our 
system  in  that  respect  they  must  come  at  last.  The  poor 
of  France,  and  those  who  belong  to  what  is  called  the 
Red,  or  Socialist  party,  say  •*'  We  have  not  that  portion 
legally  in  the  riches  of  the  country  that  we  ought  to 
have;"  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that. 
In  this  country  and  in  Ireland  there  is  paid  some- 
where about  ^12,000,000  per  annum  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  and  therefore  the  poor  of  this  kingdom 
do  oome  in  for  a  share  of  the  legal  national  wealth,  and 
that  is  the  fee  for  quiet  possession  of  the  remainder  paid 
by  the  rich.  But  in  France  there  b  no  legal  claim ;  all 
that  is  given  is  given  as  an  offering  of  mere  private  bene- 
volence. If  the  poor  man  in  France  needs  assistance,  he 
must  go  and  ask  alms  in  charity :  his  feelings  are,  there- 
fore, very  different  from  those  of  the  English  labourer, 
who  says,  "  I  know  that  by  the  very  same  law  by  which 
the  proprietor  holds  possession  of  his  estate,  I  am  entitled 
to  a  bye-law  share  of  what  it  produces."  It  is  this  state 
of  things,  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poor  generally, 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  land,  which  saved  us,  I 
believe,  from  the  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1793,  and 
tba  recent  one  of  1848 ;  and  I  repeat,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  aome  of  the  noblest  men  in  France  that  that 
country  will  be  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  Eng- 
land.  But  although  the  labourer  of  this  country  thus 
enjoys  what  is  likewise  a  very  great  boon,  there  still 
exists  the  hardship  of  parochial  settlement.  Ever  since 
the  monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  the  poor-hiw  of 
Elisabeth  was  passed,  the  law  of  settlement  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
the  poor-laws ;  nor  need  I  tell  you  of  the  immense  sums 
which  have  been  expended  in  litigation  between  parish 
and  parish  (Hear,  hear), -or  of  the  ill-blood  which  has 
arisen  from  this  cause  time  out  of  mind.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  time  is  arriving  when  this  question 
will  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  that,  possessing  in- 
creased fiscilities  for  communication,  and  having  in  the 
press  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  a  comparison 
of  different  districts,  we  shall  be  able  to  oome  to  con- 
clusions which  have  better  bases  than  those  of 
former  times.  You  are  aware  that  there  is,  in  the  Poor 
law  Act  of  1834,  a  clause  which  enables  unions,  with  the 
oonaent— the  unanimous  consent^— of  the  guardians,  to 
become  parishes  with  regard  to  settlement  and 
rating.  Now  there  is  in  Norfolk  a  union  called 
the  Docking  Union,  consisting  of  fifty  parishes,  with 
respeet  to  which  this  power  has  been  exerdsed. 
The  proposal  of  the  plan  was  at  first  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  but  though  the  experiment  has  not 
been  triad  very  long — I  think  it  commenced  about  two 
yean  ago— the  nsult  has,  so  far,  been  very  satis&ctory. 
It  if  reCerred  to,  amongst  other  things,  in  the  poor-law 


report  of  Mr.  Gilbert  A'Beckett.  Although  we  may  be, 
and  although,  in  fact,  a  great  number  of  us  are,  in  fa- 
vour of  an  alteration  of  the  present  law  of  settlement, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
union  or  a  national  rate.  Some,  wiah  to  have  a 
national  rate  (Hear,  hear).  Now  on  that  point 
I  would  observe  that,  if  there  be  a  national  rate,  the 
whole  matter  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government  (Hear,  hear).  A  centralized  system  will 
then  be  established ;  you  will  lose  local  check  and  con- 
trol ;  and  I  think  every  Englishman  will  consider  the 
matter  twice  before  he  consents  to  the  adoption 
of  a  still  more  centralized  system  of  administration 
(Hear,  hear).  Such  a  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  hostile 
to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  fbundation  of  our  liberties,  and 
to  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  our  free  institutions 
(Hear,  hear).  Although  occamonally,  when  great  abuses 
have  occurred,  as,  fbr  example,  in  1834,  when  the  poor- 
rates  had  become  so  high,  it  may  be  neoeaaary  to  have 
recourse  to  it;  yet  I  would,  as  long  as  possible,  avoid 
anything  which  would  tend  to  throw  centralizing  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  even  though  the 
Government  administration  might  be  in  aome  respects 
more  economical.  Therefore  I  say,  vrith  regard  to  a 
national  rate,  that,  however  pleasfaig  it  might  be  to  some 
for  the  moment,  I  think  it  would  in  the  end  be  a  cause  of 
regret  to  all.  Now  there  are,  I  think,  but  three 
systems  for  us  to  make  choice  of:  the  parochial  system 
(as  it  is  now),  a  union  system,  and  a  national  system. 
There  might,  perhaps,  be  an  intermediate  atep.  If  yon 
found  in  unions  too  small  an  area,  and  if  you  had  reason 
to  think  that  the  rights  of  the  labourer,  cribbed,  csb- 
bined,  and  cruelly  confined  as  he  now  is,  were 
not  in  that  respect  sufficiently  consulted^  yon  might 
have  county  unions ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  though 
many  of  the  unions  are  full  large  for  manag- 
ing purposes  I  advocate  the  union  system  for 
settlement  and  rating,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  provided  by  the  act  for  its  devdopment.  I  have 
already  touched  upon  the  great  hardship  to  which  the 
labourer  is  subjected,  bj  having  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  for  his  work.  A  great  loss  is  also  occasioned 
by  it  to  the  farmer;  wlule  the  only  parties  who 
are  benefited  by  this  system  are  landlords,  who  happen 
to  have  dose  parishes  entirdy  to  themsdves.  It  is  noto- 
rious, that  the  official  returns  show  that,  although  the  poor 
population  is  increasing,  the  healthy  house  accommo- 
dation is  actually  decreasing  (Hear,  hear).  Whatcsn 
we  expect  as  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  but  sn 
increase  of  crime  ?  The  system  also  operates  as  a  great 
oppression  to  the  poor ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  the 
patience  which  the  labouring  dasses  have  shown  under 
this  evil,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  admirable 
character  of  the  English  labourer  (Hear,  hear).  I  am 
not  a  friend  to,  or  a  defender  of,  rebellions  and  revolts; 
but  I  must  say,  it  appeara  to  me  wonderful  that  the 
English  Ubonrers  have  submitted  so  pataeotiy  ss  they 
have  done  to  the  injury  which  has  thus  been  inflicted  on 
them.  Is  it  fair,  or  just,  or  wise  to  maintahi  a  system  to 
inflict  on  the  poor  a  needless  amount  of  labour,  or  to 
DQglect  to  provide  for  their  comforts  ?    It  does  not  sp- 
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pear  that  the  expeiiSM  ha\e  been  increased  in  the  "He  (Sir  George  Grey)  did  not  complain  that  the  hon. 
Doekiog  Union.  It  wai  predicted  Uiat  certain  new  classes  geutlemau  had  not  more  distinctly  foreshadowed  the  resolutions 
there  would  be  thrown  on  the  rate  if  the  union  settlement  j  w^>c*> »»« intended  submitting  if  the  house  agreed  to  the  pre- 
were  adopted :  but  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  l»°»°»nr  proceeding  of  going  into  committee ;  but  he  did  com- 
««.    The  fact  of  baring  a  union  settlement  must  make  pltinthat  in  considering  the  poor-laws,  and  their  burden  on  the 


it  worth  one's  while  to  build  cottages  rather  than  to  pull 
them  down.    In  the  case  of  a  close  parish  adjoining 
otben,  building  will  be  carefully  avoided ;  but  not  so 
where   twenty  or  thirty   parishes   are  united,  as  are 
th'W  In   the    Docking    Union.       Of   this    I    must 
be  permitted   to    read   you    an    account   from    the 
Report  in  my  hand.     If  you  build  a  school  under 
the  prefailing    system  in  an  open  parish,  you   are 
in  fact  building    it    for    the    population  of  the  ad- 
joining parishes.    If  you  project  a  dispensary,  you  must 
cslcolate  on  the  accession  of  increased  numbers  of  the 
poor.    ETcrything  which  is  done  to  amend  and  amelio- 
nte  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  the  open  parish  brings 
a  four-fold  burden  on  the  unhappy  proprietors  or  occu- 
pien  who  reside  In  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  very  often 
sU  amelioration  is  neglected.    I  could  mention  instancea 
in  which  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  because  the  moment  it  was 
done  it  only  incited  the  adjoining  parishes  to  pull  down 
and  pour  in  their  pauper  popuUtion.  The  hardship  does 
not  operate  merely  in  a  double,  but  in  a  treble,  and  even 
a  quadruple  ratio.    I  may  mention  the  case  of  two  ad- 
joiniog  parishes  in  Cornwall :  one  consists  of  75  acres, 
almost  entirely  built  upon  with  cottages ;  the  other  con- 
Bits  of  4,000  acres.    In  the  first  the  poor-rate  is  12s. 
to  the  pound ;  in  the  second  it  is  only  4d.  in  the  pound. 
There  is  but  one  cottage  In  the  parish  of  4,000  acres. 
Hie  people  who  live  in  the  small  parish  do  all  the  work 
of  the  larger  parish :  surely  this  is  a  great  hardsliip,  and 
it  would  iminediately  be  put  an  end  to  if  there  were  a 
union  rating.     I  know  it  may  be  objected  that  the  pro- 
perty rated  at  4d.  in  the  pound  was  bought  with  i 
knowledge  of  this  state  of  things ;  but  if  such  an  ob- 
jection  were  allowed  to  prevail,  there  never  could  be  any 
amendment  of  a  bad  system.    I  think  the  argument 
which  was  used  when  Uie  country  went  from  a  paper 
to  a  "**ty!^«^  currency  is  applicable  here ;  in  matters 
of  suoh  magnitude  we  cannot  enter  into  every  detail ;  it 
would  take  a  century  to  balance  all  outstanding  daims, 
snd  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  adjustment.    In  the  case  of 
the  bcome-tax,  for  example,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
provide  for  every  case  which  may  arise;  or  at  least  the 
expense  of  meeting  every  case  would  be  twice  as  great  as 
the  amount  which  the  tax  produces.    In  that  case,  as  hi 
others,  you  are  obliged  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  untie  it  with  advantage  to  the 
community.    This  subject  has  derived  increased  interest 
from  what  took  place  in  the  recent  debate  in  Parliament, 
on  Bir.  Diaraeli'a  motion.    Thb  can  hardly  be  called  a 
political  subject;  men  of  the  same  party  are  divided 
upon  it,    and  the  sole  question  to  be  considered  is 
sdmitted  to  be,  *'  What  will  most  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  the  general  good  ?"    I  think  I  may,  therefore,  without 
trenching  on  your  rules  with  respect  to  politics,  cite 
what  some  of  our  leading  stateimen  have  said  on  this 
pofait.    I  find  the  following  remarks  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Home  DepwtDMiit  :^ 


landed  ioterest.  no  referenee  whatever  had  been  made  to  the 
all-important  question  of  the  law  of  settlement — a  question 
which  ao  materially  affected  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural 
population.  All  the  evidence  taken  before  commiaaiona,  the 
reault  of  ioquiriea,  and  the  reporta  of  oommiaaionera,  tended 
to  ahow  that  the  greateat  boon  that  could  be  conferred  would 
be  a  judidoua  and  wdl-couaidered  alteration  of  the  law  of 
aettlemcnt,  and  he  waa  happy  to  aay  that  government  would, 
ere  long,  bring  forward  a  meaaure  on  the  aubject" 

I  will  now  quote,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
from  the  speech  of  another  Home  Secretary ;  and  let  me 
say  that  it  is  not  in  their  political,  but  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity, past  or  present,  that  I  refer  to  their  opinions. 
There  is  prob^y  no  office  which  opens  up  to  the 
holder  more  official  information  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  than  that  of  Home 
Secretary.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  at  one  period  of  his  career.  I 
find  him  saying,  recently 

The  Chairman:  In  what  debate .' 

Mr.  Gordon  :  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  The  period  is  important,  as  there 
are  so  many  changes  of  opinion  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Gordon  :  On  the  occasion  which  I  have  men- 
Uoned,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  :— 

*'  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  hon.  members  generslly  have 
read  the  papers  Isid  up<m  the  table  almost  since,  or  not  above 
two  or  three  days  before,  the  hon.  gentleman  made  thia  motion 
— papers  relating  to  a  queation  of  rital  importance  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country — ^I  mean  the  operation  of  the  law  of  aet- 
tlement  (Hear,  hear).  The  oonaideration  of  that  queation  will 
be  forced  upon  you.  It  would  be  premature  to  enter  upon  it 
now ;  but  I  wiah  you  would  read  the  able  reporta  that  have 
been  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  inatructed  to  in- 
quire into  that  aubject,  and  yon  will  nnderatand  the  difficnltiea 
which  ariae  at  preaent  from  the  want  of  cottagea  for  the 
labonrera  in  certain  diatricta  (Hear).  You  will  aee  what  ia  the 
effect  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  poor  from 
the  very  imperfect  dwdlinga  in  which  they  now  reside  (Hear). 
You  wUl  find  aocounta  that,  in  aome  inataucea,  labonicra  come 
to  the  farm  on  which  they  are  employed  upon  donkeya,  in  oon- 
aequence  of  the  diatanoe  of  their  residence  firom  the  place  of 
their  employment  (laughter,  and  loud  criea  of  '  Hear^.  Theae 
thinga  are  not,  and  I  am  aure  they  ought  not  to  be  beneath 
your  conatderation  (cheera).  If  auch  ia  the  condition  of  the 
Uboorer,  that  in  order  to  have  employment  upon  one  ferm 
there  are  more  than  twenty  donkeya  upon  whieh  the  labourers 
ride  to  that  daily  employment— (a  laugh) — it  may  be  a  sul^ject 
for  ridicule,  but  it  is  one  that  suggests  topics  for  very  aerioua 
eonaideration  (cheera).  lliere  are  other  men  whoae  atrength 
ia  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  distance  which  they  have  to 
come  to  labour ;  andothera  are  forced  into  villages,  where  they 
are  paying  £4  or  £5  a-year  for  their  houses  (Hear,  hear). 
Well,  encourage  the  construction  of  comfortable  cottages  by 
removing  the  brick  duty  (Hear,  hear).  Alter  your  law  of  set- 
tlement, so  thst  there  shall  be  no  discouragement  to  their 
finding  those  oomfbrtaUe  habitations  (Hear,  hear).  Consider 
the  law  of  settlement  in  conjunction  with  other  matters.  But 
if  you  admit  thoK  importaiNe'-^  70«  admit  (hey  aie  part  of  s 
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ebe  has  been  changed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  position 
of  the  labourer  has  continued  what  it  was.  I  feel  that  I 
am  trespassing  on  yonr  time,  bat  this  is  a  point  of  so 
much  importance  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  proceeding 
(cheers).  In  onr  calculations  on  this  subject,  we  often 
think,  perhaps,  of  the  labourer  as  walking  to  his  work 
in  fair  weather,  and  along  a  good  road ;  but  we  know 
practically  that  labourers  have  often  to  perform  their 
journey  in  wet  clothes ;  and  labourers  generally  having 
very  little  fuel,  this  is  a  most  serious  matter.  (Hear, 
hear.)  How  many  of  our  poor  do  we  find  suffering 
rheumatic  pains  in  old  age  I  (Hear,  hear.)  Even  the 
question  of  the  shoe  leather  of  the  labouring  man  who 
has  to  walk  so  far  is  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Tattxrbhall  :  I  know  one  case  in  which  a 
labouring  man  walks  fifty  miles  every  week,  independ- 
ently  of  his  walkmg  and  work  during  the  hours  of  labour. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Gordon  :  I  pity  his  employer  as  well  as  the 
labourer.  In  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred,  many 
instances  of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned.  Mr.  A' Beckett 
says:— 

"  Uoion  rating  and  union  settlement  having  been  put  in 
practioe  by  the  Docking  Board,  it  became  a  matter  of  eonsider- 
able  importance  to  sscertain  how  far  the  experiment  had 
answered  the  expectations  of  thoM  who  had  sgreed  to  try  it. 
I  had  elsewhere  heard  fcan  expressed  that  union  rating  would 
prove  very  injurious  to  what  are  called  the  hslf-meo ;  and  I 
inquired,  therefore,  particularly  how  such  men  had  been  affected 
by  the  alteration  in  the  adminittration  of  the  affairs  in  the 
Docking  Union.  I  learned  from  the  relieving  oflBoer  that  no 
individual  of  this  dass  had  been  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the 
change,  snd  I  found,  moreover,  that  there  had  been  seven  or 
eight  of  these  sged,  or  partially  disabled  laboureis,  who,  it  had 
been  foretold,  would  be  immediatdy  discharged  when  their 
parishes  would  be  no  longer  ezdosively  UaUe  ibr  theur  support, 
but  who,  the  relieving  officer  assured  me^  had  made  no  applica- 
tion for  relief,  and  who  must,  consequently,  have  continued  to 
find  employment  It  did  not  appear  that  there  is  any  greater 
laxity  than  before  in  the  administration  of  relief,  but,  on  the 
oontrsry,  the  whole  board  having  sn  interest  in  every  esse, 
there  is  more  resson  thsn  formerly  for  genersl  vigilance. 

"  The  farmers  entertsin  the  hope  that  the  new  system  will 
put  sn  end  to  the  practice  of  dearing  dose  parishes,  which  hss 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  farms  can  only  be  culti- 
vated by  labourers  tiving  at  a  distsnee  of  four  miles  from  their 
work,  and  eoming  to  it  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  walking. 
On  the  day  of  my  attendanoe  at  the  board*'~ 

Now  comes  the  donkey  affair  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel :  doubtless  be  saw  this,  and  had  it  in  view : 
— "  a  woman  applied  for  money  to  bay  a  donkey  for  her  hus- 
band to  ride  to  his  work,  as  he  had  four  miles  to  go  to  it.  fifhe 
ssid  he  was  obliged  to  get  up  at  three  in  the  morning,  and 
sddom  got  home  before  nme  at  night,  having  to  go  from  Dock- 
ing to  Suetsham  and  back,  the  fbnneran  open,  and  the  latter  a 
dose  parish,  Mr.  Beck,  afSurmer,  who  was  present  at  the 
board,  ssid  that  out  of  fh>m  15  to  SO  labourers  he  empkqrs,  all 
but  one  have  to  walk  firom  three  to  four  miles  to  and  fhwi  their 
work,  and  there  are  about  30  donkeys  daily  in  his  yard,  which 
donkeys  must,  of  course^  be  fed  somdiow.'' 

We  know  how  donkeys  are  generally  fed,  namely  by 
opening  farmers'  gates,  and  taming  the  donkeys  in  for 
tbe  night^Unghter)— therefon  the  prawnt  system  in- 


volves  a  loss  in  that  respeet.  **  And  it  is  too  often  the 
case,"  continues  the  report, 

— "  that  the  poasecsion  of  a  doukey  leads  a  man  to  gaol,  for 
he  sometimes  begins  to  steal  com,  snd  from  that  he  goes  to 
other  delinquendes.  Mr.  Beck,  who  is  an  occupier,  and  not 
an  owner,  wishes  there  were  a  law  to  make  owners  build  cot- 
tsges,  as  he  experiences  very  great  inconvenience  from  the  dis- 
tance at  which  his  labourers  reside.  I  heard  oases  at  the  board 
of  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  years  applying  for  rdief ;  and 
upon  a  guardian  saying  to  them,  '  Why  do  you  not  come  to 
me,  I  can  give  yon  work  ?*  the  answer  has  been,  '  Why,  sir,  it 
is  too  for;  the  walk  to  you  would  be  as  much  labour  as  the 
job  I  might  be  employed  upon.'  It  is  hoped  that  cottages  may 
be  built  to  accommodate  the  kbourers  where  they  sre  required, 
now  that  parochial  ehorgeability  no  longer  exists;  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  resdutioos,  passed  in  pursuance  of 
the  object  of  my  inquiry,  that  so  for  as  experience  enables 
them  to  judge,  the  guardians  of  the  Docking  Union  have  not 
merely  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  chsnge  they  have  made, 
but  are  desirous  for  a  still  further  extension  of  the  prindplo 
they  have  sdopted/' 

So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  Docking  Union.  I 
must  say  that  that  u  a  tolerably  snocessfnl  experiment, 
and  it  is  one  which  I,  for  one,  think  it  desirable  to 
imitate.  Happily  those  who  possess  close  parishes  are 
but  a  small  muiority ;  but  I  trust  that  all  will  soon  be 
led  to  consider  and  consult  the  general  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  be  led  to  the  oondusion  that  by  the  adoption 
of  union  ratug  and  settlement  the  farmers  will  obtain  a 
better  supply  of  labour,  the  poor-rates  will  be  dimi- 
nidied,  and  the  interest  of  the  now  oppressed  agricul- 
tural labourer  will  be  secured.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  I  am  strictly  in  form  in  suggesting  that  a  petition 
should  be  presented  to  Parliament  from  the  Farmera' 
Club  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  union  rating  and  set- 
tlement ;  and  I  think  that  under  all  drcumstancea  such 
a  petition  should  be  presented  without  delay,  provided 
it  shall  appear  that  the  majority  are  in  fkvour  of  the 
alteration  which  I  have  advocated.  I  regret  that  the 
subjeet  has  fallen  into  such  bad  hands  as  mine ;  bat  it  is 
a  subject  upon  which,  were  I  in  tolerable  health,  I  could 
almost  become  eloquent,  were  such  a  thing  possible 
(laughter).  It  is,  in  fact,  a  subject  which  might  well  be 
ezpeeted  to  animate  any  one  who  has  the  good  of  his 
country  at  heart  (cheers).  I  will  only  add,  that  in  the 
Ohbe  of  last  Friday  evenhng  there  Is  an  article  on  this 
subject,  which  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  writer 
complains  that  though  the  qaestion  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  its 
settlement  In  conclusion,  I  thank  yoa  sincerely  for 
the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  remarka 
(cheera). 

Mr.  Williams  woold  be  glad  to  know  whether  or 
not  in  the  Docking  Union,  to  which  so  moeh  refierence 
had  been  made,  there  was  a  revaloation  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  rating  ?  There  might  be  a  difference  of  5s.  in 
the  estimate  for  different  parts  of  so  large  a  union. 

Mr.  Gordon  would  state  nothmg  with  regard  to  tbe 
matter  on  his  own  authority :  he  drew  nothing  on  the 
sabjeet  flrom  the  book. 

Mr.  Williams  laid  it  appeared  to  him  that,  if  a  onion 
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were  formed  ibr  mtiiig  pnrpotet,  there  mtut  necef^arity 
be  a  reraluatioii. 

Mr.  R.  Bakbr,  of  WritUe,  said :  I  cannot  think  that 
the  obeerfatioDi  of  Mr.  Williams  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  question.  Tho  question  onder  discussion  this 
erening  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  the  mode  or  principle 
of  rating,  as  the  mode  of  applying  the  rates  for  the  re* 
lief  of  the  poor  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  directed  my  at- 
tention  very  much  to  that  question,  more  especially 
sinoe  Mr.  Chadwiek  spoke  upon  it  in  this  room ;  and 
after  looking  dosely  into  it,  and  comparing  my  own  opi- 
nioii  with  the  opinions  of  others  who  are  more  Ycrsed  in 
the  matter  than  myself,  I  have  certainly  come  to  a  rather 
different  opinion  from  that  which  I  held  when  the  sub- 
ject was  Ust  discussed  by  the  Club.  I  was  then  indued 
to  the  opmion  that  any  hiterference  with  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  rather  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  poor  than  beneficial.  I  thought  so  be- 
cause we  had  so  long  been  In  the  habit  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  our  respective  parishes,  and  had  been  in- 
duoed--eometimei  unwillingly— to  employ  men  for  the 
aake  of  employing  them,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  pockets,  feeling  that  it  was  better  to  employ  the 
poor  ourselves  than  to  throw  them  on  the  parish  allow- 
watce.  I  thought,  in  fact,  that  we  were  then  directly  in- 
terested in  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  that  if  a 
anion  rating  and  settlement  wero  established,  a  large 
number  of  labourers  would  be  immediately  thrown  out 
of  work.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  arrived  at  a  dif- 
ferent oondusion,  and  I  now  quite  agree  with  the  pro- 
poser of  this  question,  that  for  all  purposes  union  settle- 
ment 18  the  best  settlement  that  can  be  adopted.  If  we 
had  a  national  settlement,  there  would  be  no  local  in- 
terest. In  times  of  pressure,  when  there  ought  to  be  a 
strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  fkrmers,  traders,  and 
manufacturers  to  employ  the  poor,  I  think  no  such  dis- 
position would  be  found  to  exist,  and  the  poor  would  be 
mercilessly  thrown  on  the  public  fund  for  their  support 
The  same  observation  is  of  course  applicable,  in  a  de- 
gree, to  union  settlement.  It  may  be  said  that,  inas- 
much as  a  union  is  but  an  extended  parish,  there  would 
be  as  great  a  disposition  to  disputation  respecting  the 
settlement  of  the  poor  between  union  and  union,  as  there 
now  is  between  parish  and  parish.  But  when  we  reflect 
that  the  difference  of  interest  will  be  duninished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  between  11,000  and  800,  as 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  we  must  feel  that  there 
will  be  much  less  contention  than  there  is  at  present 
(Hear,  hear).  Under  union  settlement,  we  should  ex- 
ercise the  same  kind  of  local  oontroulaswe  do  at  pie- 
sent  ;  but,  instead  of  the  guardians  of  the  union  meeting 
together  to  look  after  the  individual  interests  of  the 
parishes  which  they  represented,  the  whole  number  of 
guardians  would  study  the  general  interest  of  the  entire 
union.  Whether  there  was  a  larger  or  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  guardians  present  on  any  particular  occasion,  the 
interest  would  still  be  the  same ;  and  I  think  that  in  that 
respect  very  great  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  al- 
teration (Hear,  bear).  I  have  myself  long  served  as 
guardian  of  the  parish  of  Writtle,  in  Essex,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Chelmsford  Union,  and  I  have  always  found 


that,  when  any  of  the  guardians  ef  parithes  were  absent, 
an  opportunity  was  taken  by  guardians  present  of  turn- 
ing tiiis  ciroumstance  to  what  they  ooncdved  to  be  their 
own  account  (laughter).  The  course  pursued  has  always 
been  different  from  that  which  would  have  been  pursued 
if  the  parties  immediately  concerned  had  been  present  to 
defend  their  interests,  and  if  all  the  parishes  of  a  union 
were  constituted,  as  it  were,  one  large  parish,  that  evil 
vrould  be  removed.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  close  parishes  there  is  frequently  seen  the 
palling  down  of  cottages,  and  the  labourers  are  thus 
driven  to  redde  in  neighbouring  parishes,  where  the 
poor-rate  is  acoof  dingly  considerably  increased.  Now  it 
happens  that  the  parish  of  Chelmsford  adjoins  that  in 
which  I  reside.  For  a  long  period  no  building  land 
could  be  obtained  in  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  the  whole 
of  the  land  being  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  entailed  estates. 
A  few  years  ago,  400  acres  of  land  were  liberated,  and 
so  enormous  wss  the  demand,  that  those  400  acres 
realized  £80,000.  Houses  of  an  inferior  description 
were  run  up  in  every  direction,  and  this  mania  resulted, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  there  being  600 
houses  at  one  time  without  occupants.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  labourers  shifted  from  house  to 
house.  Houses  which  were  let  at  Ss.  a-week  one  quar- 
ter, would  only  fetch  2s.  6d.  the  next,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  perhaps,  only  2s.  As  houses  could  be 
obtained  at  a  much  lower  rent  in  Chelmsford  than  in 
Writtle,  a  great  number  of  labourers  flocked  there,  the 
situation  being  quite  as  convenient  in  many  cases  with 
regard  to  empbyment.  The  result  as  regards  the  poor- 
rates  has  been  that,  while  the  rates  in  my  own  parish 
have  been  very  much  diminished,  Chelmsford  has  been 
overwhelmed  with  poor,  and  property  has  been  depre- 
ciated to  a  great  extent  below  its  value  previous  to  all 
this  building.  I  only  mention  this  to  shew  the  dis- 
proportion  of  benefit  under  the  same  circumstances. 
By  providing  accommodation  for  the  neighbouring  poor, 
the  town  of  Chelmsford  has  had  tho  burdens  of  other 
parishes  thrown  upon  it ;  and  I  feel  that  a  great  act  of 
injustice  has  been  done  to  that  town,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  injustice  to  the  labourer.  With  regard  to  the  claims 
of  the  labourer,  I  quite  accord  with  the  observations 
which  have  fallen  from  the  introducer  of  this  question 
(cheers).  I  think  a  vast  advantage  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  labourer  by  carrying  out 
his  (Mr.  Gordon's)  proposition;  it  would  be 
advantageous  I  think,  both  ss  regards  the  amount  of 
employment,  and  his  having  access  to  it  at  all  times. 
To  a  man  who  is  much  fatigued  with  his  daily  labour  an 
extra  walk  of  a  mile  must  be  a  matter  of  very  great  coo- 
sequence.  I  find  that  the  present  system  interferes  very 
much  with  the  carrying  out  of  garden-allotments,  which 
are  so  prevalent  in  my  own  district.  Wherever  a  person 
who  has  a  garden-allotment— and  I  have  100  tenants  of 
that  description — ^has  a  great  distance  to  walk  from  his 
cottage  to  his  work,  the  allotment  is  of  scarcely  any 
benefit.  What  takes  place  as  regards  the  labourer's 
own  cultivation,  may  be  expected  to  take  place  as  re- 
gards mine.  As  regards  the  local  watching  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  those  who  employ  the  poor,  I  do  not  see 
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that  that  is  likelf  to  be  at  all  diminished  by  having  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  a  nambrr  of  parishes  instead 
of  separate  parishes.  Thoagh  the  labourers  will  have 
a  more  extensive  field  for  their  labour,  tite  guardfnns 
would  always  be  able  to  guard  against  imposition.  I 
have  always  thought  tbat  if  we  bad  a  general  system 
of  rating,  one  great  eril  which  would  result  from  it  is 
that  we  should  have  the  country  full  of  itinerant  pau- 
pers. Supposing  a  national  system  of  rating  were 
adopted,  and  every  man  were  relieved  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  resided,  or  in  Which  he  became  neoessi* 
tated  to  seek  parish-relief,  we  should  have  the  country 
crowded  with  wandering  paupers.  The  poor  would 
remove  ft'Om  union  to  union  to  be  boarded  and  lodged, 
until  their  real  character  could  be  ascertained;  and 
when  they  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  practise  im- 
position, they  would  remove  to  another  district  (Hear, 
hear).  Under  such  a  system  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  the  benefit  of  that  local  control  and  management 
which  now  exists. 

Mr.  Rausey  said :  Coming  amongst  you  as  a  com- 
parative stranger,  I  feel  that  I  need  yQur  indulgence. 
I  think  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Gordon,  for  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the  whole  sub- 
ject; but  I  must  say  that,  coming  as  I  do  from  the 
north  of  England,  there  are  some  things  which  have 
been  introduced,  the  bearing  of  which  1  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  I  think  sympathy  fbr  the  poor  work- 
ing man  was  one  of  the  leading  features  in  Mr.  Gor- 
don's address  (Hear,  hear).  He  has  told  us  that  in 
many  cases  the  labourer  Is  driven  from  the  parish 
where  he  works  to  another  parish  for  a  cottage,  and 
that  he  has  to  exhaust  his  strength  by  walking  several 
miles  to  get  to  the  place  where  he  is  employed.  Now 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  understand  how  a  person  who 
has  to  buy  labour  can  be  faiduced  to  buy  it  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition.  In  the  north  of  England,  supporing 
there  were  an  estate  of  500  acres,  the  first  question 
which  would  occur  to  an  intending  occupier  would  be 
whether  there  were  proper  fkrm-bnfldinga  for  himself, 
«nd  suitable  cottages  for  the  labourers.  Unless  you 
have  your  labourers  on  the  spot,  I  see  not  how.  In  the 
time  of  turnip-sowing,  and  at  other  periods  ot  the  year — 
I  see  not  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  By  driving  the 
poor  from  close  parishes  to  open  ones,  it  appears  to  me 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  you  would  save  perhaps  four 
per  cent.,  on  the  other  hand  you  must  lose  ten  per  cent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  the  intelligenoe 
of  the  agricultural  body  in  this  country  is  in  such  a  low 
state  that  they  will  actually  throw  away  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  punishing  their  neighbours  ?  Why  if 
my  men  lived  four  miles  away  from  me,  what  would  be- 
come of  my  cattle  ?  In  what  position  should  I  be.  In 
case  I  needed  their  services  on  the  instant  ?  I  must 
conclude  that  what  has  been  said  relates  only  to  one  por- 
tion of  the  labourers— it  cannot  relate  to  all  {**  No,  no"). 
There  must  be  some  labourers  on  the  farm ;  otherwise 
those  who  do  live  there  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
which  strictly  belongs  to  those  who  live  at  a  dbtance. 
In  my  opinion  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  bmd  depends 
on  our  having  labourers  within  call.    I  know,  at  least, 


that  in  my  part  of  the  oonntry  we  never  get  our  la- 
bourers from  a  distance  If  we  can  help  it.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  union  settlement  and  rating,  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  think  the  working  of  tiM  union  system 
would  be  quite  so  smooth  as  Mr.  Gordon  supposes.  In 
the  first  place,  as  my  friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Wttliami) 
has  suggested,  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  and  straight-forward  revaluation.  If 
the  rating  valuation  be  ineorrect,  the  whole  system 
must  be  defective  (Hear,  hear).  I  was  not  aware  of  tfas 
existence  of  tfte  act  of  Parliament  which  has  been  men* 
tioned  this  evening ;  I  was  not  aware  that  a  union  could 
be  constructed  in  the  manner  that  baa  been  stated. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  considerable  step  in  improve- 
ment ;  but  I  believe  we  must  go  a  great  deal  further, 
and  make  the  system  national ;  provided,  that  is,  we  can 
liave  security  against  extravagant  expenditure  (Hear, 
hear).  Let  me  here  say  that  it  is  not  the  natioosl 
principle  which  is  objectionable,  bat  national  or  oentnl 
management  (Hear,  hear).  The  principle  of  a  national 
rate  Is,  in  my  opinion,  sound ;  but  if  the  government  ti 
to  interfere  in  this  case,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  so  many 
of  our  social  institutions,  then  I  think  the  evil  would  out- 
weigh the  benefit  (Hear).  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the 
chairman  of  a  union  including  a  population  of  50,000 
persons ;  I  was  overseer  of  the  poor  when  only  nineteen 
years  of  age ;  and,  consequently,  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  working  of  the  present  system.  One  great 
evil  of  that  Sjrstem  is  that  there  is  one  species  of  pro- 
perty In  towns,  and  another  in  the  country  (Hear,  hear); 
and  while  there  are  mixed  interests,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  are  almost  insurmountable.  Tlie  other  day  there 
was  brought  before  Parliament  the  question  of  the  rates- 
bility  of  tenements.  There  never  was  a  greater  spedei 
of  injustice  than  that  which  exists  in  that  respect.  A 
man  who  has  £10,000  can  lay  it  out  In  a  populous 
town  without  rendering  himself  liable  to  the  payment  of 
poor-rates.  As  the  law  stands  you  cannot  assess  the 
occupier,  who  is  generally  a  poor  man ;  and  one  resolt 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  houses  are  run  up  of  s 
description  against  which  our  sanitary  boards  have  Mt 
their  fisees ;  houses  which  are  totally  devoid  of  all  tiie 
requisites  for  the  preservation  of  health.  I  feel  that  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  our  friend  Mr.  Gordon  for 
bringing  forward  this  subject  in  the  manner  that  he  hss 
done.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  which  he 
has  omitted  to  mention.  Considering  the  penny  traveffing 
by  railway  which  is  now  established,  it  appears  to  me 
astonishing  tiiat  labourers  should  be  contented  with  8s. 
or  9s.  a  week  in  one  county  when  they  might  obtain 
15s.  by  removing  to  another  county.  I  am  very  glad 
that  this  matter  is  behig  discussed  in  this  room.  Msny 
of  us  who  are  members  of  boards  of  guardians  natnrsUy 
faiquire  what  is  said  by  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  snd 
the  other  fkrmers'  clubs  of  the  country ;  and  It  is  very 
desirable  that  Instead  of  taking  a  narrow  view  of  our 
own  supposed  Interests,  we  should  coonder  the  whole 
question  in  all  its  bearings.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  the 
representatives  of  parishes,  when  sitting  at  the  board, 
occasionally  loaded  others  a  little  more  heavily  than  they 
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would  like  to  be  loaded  themselves ;  very  probably  that 
i$  to,  it  accords  with  all  that  we  know  of  human  nature. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  man  accepts  a  trust,  whether  it 
be  that  of  representative  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  or 
of  his  fellow  parishioners,  be  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  himself  (Hear,  hear).  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  taken  care  to  have  a  list  published  in  a 
newspaper  in  my  neighbourhood,  of  the  days  of  atten. 
dance  of  every  guardian ;  so  that  if  any  particular  guar- 
dian had  not  attended  as  often  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
on  his  presenting  himself  for  re-election  the  rate-payers 
might  decline  to  give  him  their  support,  and  choose 
another  representative.  When  men  take  upon  themselves 
responsible  duties  they  should  perform  them,  and  if  this 
had  been  done  generally  there  is  scarcely  one  of  our  in- 
stitutions but  what  would  stand  in  a  better  position  than 
it  does  at  present  (Hear,  hear).  Tn  a  short  time  we 
shall  have  become  so  enlightened  by  the  high  price  of 
wheat  (laughter),  that  we  shall  all  be  looking  a  little 
more  after  our  own  interests.  As  for  the  twaddle  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1  pass  that  over  with  the 
utmost  contempt  (laughter).  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
his  writing,  and  heard  so  much  of  his  speaking — makbg 
such  large  matters  of  such  small  things—that  I  think 
what  he  says  upon  these  matters  scarcely  deserves  the 
least  consideration.  This  kind  of  small  talk  on  important 
matters  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  indulges  is  what  I 
really  cannot  at  all  respect  him  for.  With  regard  to 
building  speculations,  I  think  the  evil  mentioned  must 
tend  to  remedy  itself;  you  will  not  find  a  succession  of 
men  imitating  what  has  taken  pkce  at  Chelmsford. 
What  I  principally  rose  to  say,  however,  is,  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  proprietor  can  be  otherwise  than  inte- 
rested in  building  convenient  cottages  for  the  labourers 
on  the  estate,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  properly  to 
perform  their  work,  seeing  that  all  the  energies,  both  of 
master  and  men  will  be  required  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
farming  property  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  AcTON  said :  T  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few 
remarks  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance  to  farmers 
and  labourers,  and  to  the  agricultural  interest  generally. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  Dorsetshire,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  there  nothing  resembling  what  has  been 
described  as  regards  distance  in  connection  with  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Our  labourers  are  very  badly  paid, 
receiving,  I  regret  to  say,  only  6s.  to  7s.  a  week ;  but 
there  are  no  donkeys  used.  About  two  years  ago  Lord 
PorUrKngton,  the  owner  of  a  dose  parish  called  Milton 
Abbey,  was,  at  you  will  remember,  called  over  the  coals 
rather  severely  by  Mr.  Osborne,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  his  lordship  came  out  of  the  affair  very 
well.  An  improvement  has,  however,  taken  place.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Ramsay  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
labourers  who  have  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  their 
work  to  prove  efficient.  I  recollect  a  dreadful  case 
which  I  met  with  in  Yarmouth,  when  I  was  there  in  1845 : 
a  man,  who  walked  five  or  six  miles  to  his  work, 
absolutely  died  from  exhaustion  (Hear,  hear).  It  was 
said,  indeed,  that  he  died  of  cholera;  but  I  beliere  what 
I  have  stated  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter  (Hear,  hear). 
I  believe  that  by  a  union  settlement  and  rating  the  poor 


'  would  be  greatly  benefited.  The  Timet'  commissioners 
— I  do  not  like  the  term,  I  should  prefer  the  name  of 
correspondents  (Hear,  hear)— have  stated  that  the  la- 
bourers in  Dorsetshire  obtain  fuel  and  potato  land  for 
nothing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  confirm  that  state- 
ment. A  hedger,  ditcher,  or  woodman  certainly  is 
allowed  a  faggot,  or  as  much  as  he  can  carry  home  at  his 
back  ;  but  fuel  is  not  generally  given  except  in  nckness. 
As  to  the  potato  ground,  the  farmers  plough  them  in 
and  cart  home  the  produce,  and  charge  them  at  the  rate 
of  from  £4  to  £b  per  acre  fbr  it.  Can  this  be  called 
giving  It  to  them  .*  I  really  care  not.  Sir,  whether 
rating  to  parishes  or  unions  be  adopted  so  that  the  poor 
be  actually  benefitted  by  the  change  ;  but.  Sir,  I  think 
with  Mr.  Shaw  that  when  Tenant-right  Is  extended 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  better  understandhag 
introduced  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  hibouring 
classes  will  be  more  benefitted  than  by  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  it  is  better  to  extend  ratings  to  unions 
instead  of  parishes. 

Mr.  Shaw  said :  I  think  we  have  had  to-night  the 
best  illustration  that  has  ever  been  afforded  since  the 
formation  of  this  Club,  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  body.  We  sought  to 
promote  by  its  establishment  that  species  of  com- 
munication  between  farmers  and  persons  connected 
with  agriculture  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which 
should  enable  them  to  intercommunicate  with  each  other; 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  occasion  on  which  I  have 
been  so  sensibly  struck  with  the  advantage  of  such  com- 
munication as  I  have  this  evening  by  the  observations 
made  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Ramsey.  A  deeper  impression 
may  have  been  made  on  me  than  on  yourselves ;  though 
I  feel  satisfied  that  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  greater 
acuteness  on  my  part,  but  rather  to  my  watchftilness  of 
the  subject,  and  to  my  anxiety  to  see  the  objects  of  this 
Club  fully  carried  out.  I  am  at  all  times  glad  when  I 
see  any  little  Incident  evidencing  the  advantages  conferred 
on  agriculture  by  this  Chib.  Now,  the  point  to  which  I 
partienlarly  allude  is  this :  Ton  must  all  have  noticed 
the  astonishment  which  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Ramsey 
at  what  Mr.  Gordon  stated  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
labourers  are  treated,  or  rather  the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  with  respect  to  their  employers.  (Hear,  hear) . 
One  would  really  suppose  that  Mr.  Ramsey  had  been 
residing  in  some  district  of  this  country  to  which  the 
poor-laws  did  not  extend,  and  where,  therefore,  no  such 
system  as  that  which  has  been  adverted  to  could  ever 
have  existed.  There  is  inherent  in  his  remark,  and  in  the 
principle  which  it  conveys,  something  more  than  a  re- 
ference to  the  position  of  the  labourer ;  it  applies  also, 
in  a  most  important  manner,  to  the  position  of  the 
tenant.  What  siys  Mr.  Ramsay?  He  says  in  effect, 
"  The  first  inquiry  which  I  should  think  of  making  with 
reference  to  an  estate  is  this— Are  there  convenient  and 
comfortable  cottages  for  the  labourers  ?  We,  in  the 
north,  should  not  think  of  cultivating  farms  without 
that  species  of  accommodation.*'  Is  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  farmers  of  the  north  have  the  reputa- 
tion, which  I  have  no  doubt  they  deserve,  of  being  better 
farmers  T    Is  that  the  reason  why  we  frequently  find 
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less  complaint  in  Ibe  north  than  elsewhere  ?  FurUuT,  iit 
that  the  renAon  why  we  do  not  find  north  of  the  Unmber 
one  incendiary  fire  in  50  aa  compared  wiih  those  which 
take  place  in  the  southern  counties  ?  (Hear,  hear). 
Without  wishing,  for  one  instant,  to  attribute  a  want  of 
principle,  or  to  ascribe  ill-feeling,  to  labourers  generally 
—I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always  denied  that  they 
are  generally  actuated  by  bad-feelings— I  must  say  that 
there  are  times  and  circumstances  under  which  a  man 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  endure  the  oppression  to  which 
he  is  subjected ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  be  revolts  at  all 
hazards.  (Hear,  hear).  Although  I  am  free  and 
happy  to  confess  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  the  incendiary  fires  which  have  been  discovered 
are  ascribable  to  the  acts  of  idiotic  parties,  and  people  of 
demented  dispositions,  rather  than  to  personal  feelings^ 
ariaing  out  of  suffering  ;'8til],  in  many  instances,  I  think 
extremely  low  wages,  or  the  absolute  want  of  employ- 
ment, sufficiently  account  for  incendiarism  (Hear,  hear;. 
I  go  the  full  length  of  the  observations  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  desire  which  all  parties  should 
entertain  to  afford  increased  accommodation  to  the  la- 
bourer ;  and  that  is  a  question  which  not  only  affects 
the  object  which  has  been  so  ably  and  lucidly  advocated 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  namely,  that  of  serving  the  labourer 
himself,  but  is  alao  a  moat  important  ingredient  in  the 
position  of  the  tenant  farmer.  I  think  that  as  regards 
the  principle  of  the  extension  of  the  area  of  settlement, 
we  have  had  ample  evidence  to  night  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  all  events,  it  may  be  adopted  with  safety  as  an 
experiment.  I  feel,  however,  so  strongly  on  the  improvi- 
dence and  impropriety  of  adopting  that  hasty  species  of 
legislation  which  carries  abstract  principles  at  all  hazards, 
that  I  am  most  unwilling  to  advocate  any  course  which 
may  be  calculated  to  involve  us  in  difficulty  before  we 
have  made  a  fair  and  satisfactory  trial  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. Hence,  though  my  predilections  are  for  a  settle- 
ment more  extensive  than  that  of  unions.  I  think  the 
most  prudent  course  would  be  to  take  that  step  first 
(Hear,  hear).  In  the  Docking  union  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Gordon  we  have  an  instance  of  the  successful  adoption 
of  the  principle,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  every 
person  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  question  to  peruse 
the  report  lately  laid  before  parliament,  and  which  was 
made  by  gentlemen  selected  by  the  late  lamented 
Charles  BuUer,  who  took  great  interest  in  this  subject. 
Hie  report  to  which  I  refer  is  not  made  by  gentlemen 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  arguing  only  theo- 
retically. Mr.  A'  Beckett,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  went 
carefully  through  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,  and  oommunicated  with  many  parties  immediately 
connected  wiih  the  working  of  the  poor  laws ;  and  derived 
his  information  from  practical  men  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  union  affairs,  instead  of  putting  forward  any 
crude  notions  of  his  own.  It  is  to  such  reports  as  these 
that  importance  should  be  attached  (Hear,  hear).  Much 
as  it  may  be  the  habit  of  some  parties  to  animadvert  on 
the  use  of  the  term  "  practical,"  still,  whether  in  farming 
or  in  other  pursuits,  I  always  place  more  confidence  In  the 
opinions  of  practical,  men,  than  in  those  of  persons  who 
have  only  studied  the  subject  theoretically  (Hear,  hear. 


and  laughter).  Air.  Baker  has  made  some  observationB 
illustrative  of  the  disadvantages  which  result  from  the 
crowding  of  cottages  in  one  parish  to  the  injury  of 
another.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  cure  for  such  an 
irregularity  is  an  extension  of  the  area  of  settlement. 
You  would  thus  remove  the  temptation  to  pull  down 
cottages  in  dose  parishes ;  and  no  one  would  build  an 
excessive  number  in  open  parishtv.  A  remark  haa  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  inequality  of  the  present  rating, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  new  valuation.  It  appears  to 
me  that  that  is  quite  a  secondary  question.  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fair  valuation,  if 
you  once  determined  upon  adopting  the  principle  of  ex- 
tension of  the  settlement.  Valuations  are  now  made  over 
much  more  extended  aurfaces  than  parishes,  and  they 
might  be  extended  to  counties.  The  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Williams  on  the  point  of  injustice  arising  from  unequal 
rating,  would  be  applicable  if  there  were  not  an  assimila- 
tion of  value ;  but  that  is,  I  repeat,  a  secondary  question : 
its  consideration  would  necessarily  follow  the  decision  of 
the  settlement  question.  I  concur  in  the  remark  that  the 
evil  of  centralization  does  not  exist  in  centralization  as  a 
principle,  but  arises  from  bad  management ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  tone  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  drcum- 
stances  in  which  we  are  placed,  are  such  thst  all  the 
disadvantages  which  have  hitherto  resulted  from  central- 
ization will  be  remedied ;  because  the  management  will 
be  henceforward  more  carefully  watched  over.  With  re- 
spect to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  I  do  not  know 
that  we  could  have  a  better  illustratioji  of  it  than  wehsve 
had  to-night  There  may  be  fifty  parishes  in  a  anion ; 
as  there  are  in  the  case  of  the  Docking  union.  That  is 
a  species  of  centralization ;  but  you  have  had  evidence 
that  the  centralization  of  fifty  parishes  in  one  union  has 
not  had  a  bad,  but  a  good  effect.  And  why?  Because 
it  is  manifest  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings great  care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed  on 
every  point  connected  with  the  management.  Let  the 
same  care  be  adopted  generally,  and  the  evils  hitherto 
connected  with  centralization  will  bo  avoided;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  adoption 
of  sound  principles  on  an  extensive  scale.  I  believe  that 
if  we  had  men  of  integrity  and  ability  who  were  carefully 
watched  over — for  even  they  should  not  be  without  that 
guardianship  (Hear,  hear) — we  ahould  be  more  likely  to 
attain  a  useful  end  by  means  of  an  extended  ay  stem,  than 
by  a  system  under  which  we  have  to  deal  with  local  in* 
fluences  and  personal  feelings.  I  shall  not  occupy  your 
time  longer,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  offering  a  few 
observations  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance.  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Gordon.  I  consider  that  union  rating  would  b  j  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  ;  and  I  look  forward  to  the  adoption 
hereafter  of  a  much  more  extended  system,  namely,  that 
of  the  abolition  of  settlement  and  a  national  rate 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Mechi  said :  I  witness  too  often  the  eril  opera- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  rating.  During  harvest- 
time  I  have  known  men  leave  their  homes  at  half-past 
three  in  the  morning,  reach  their  work  at  four  or  five, 
and  not  return  until  ten  in  the  evening.    Why,  no  farmer 
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or  landlord  wonld  allow  his  horse  to  walk  four  or  five 
mllee  before  commencing  the  day's  work,  and  the  lame 
distance  after  finishing  it  (  Hear,  bear).  Surely  humanity, 
common  sense,  and  calculation  upon  whoM  work  and 
power  of  working  depends  the  success  of  our  hanrest, 
the  same  principle  that  we  apply  to  our  animals,  and  to 
take  care  that  the/  are  not  placed  in  a  worse  position. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  a  throw  at  me  when  be  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred practice  to  theory  (a  laugh,  and  '<  No,  no")* 

Bir.  HoBBS :  What,  are  you  only  a  iheorifit  then  ? 
(renewed  laughter). 

Mr.  MncHi :  If  I  understand  the  term  theory  aright, 
it  is  a  logical  deduction  from  sound  common  sense, 
and  reasoning  in  the  absence  of  practical  eridence.  But 
I  do  know  instances  in  which  practice  is  opposed  to  both 
of  these  (laughter).  There  is,  for  example,  the  esse  of 
the  fanner  who  habitually  allows  his  liquid  manure  to  be 
wasted,  when  theory  and  common  sense  would  direct  its 
application  to  the  growth  of  the  food  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman  :  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Shaw  allude  to 
you  (a  voice,  *' The  cap  fits,"  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Bakbr  said :  Experience  had  taught  him  that  it 
was  essy  to  assimilate  the  different  values  of  parishes. 
A  farm  in  each  parish  in  the  union  might  be  valued,  and 
then  the  several  valuations  might  be  compared,  and  a 
feir  proportion  struck  between  them. 

Mr.  Acton  apprehended  that  by  the  system  proposed, 
such  towns  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Chelmsford, 
would  be  inundated  with  casual  poor.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  that  was  to  l>e  prevented  7 

Mr.  Bakbr  said :  The  law  would  not  be  altered  in  that 
respect,  but  the  union  would  occupy  the  position  now 
occupied  by  the  parish. 

Mr.  Williams  said :  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
there  has  been  within  the  last  few  years  more  mislegis- 
lation  on  this  subject  than  on  almost  any  other ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  we  are  now  reduced  to  such  a  condition, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  alteration. 
The  crowning  act  b,  that  of  settling  the  paupers  of 
England  wherever  they  may  have  been  resident  for 
five  years,  and  rendering  them  irremovable.  That 
will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
Acts  of  Parliament  ever  passed  ("  No").  After  it  be- 
came law,  even  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  could  not 
define  its  meaning.  On  account  of  the  feelings  of  attach- 
ment supposed  to  have  been  created  by  a  five  years' 
residence,  the  Government  proposed  that  paupers  should 
be  irremoveable.  But  they  did  not  define  the  principles 
of  their  legislation,  but  left  a  great  deal  to  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  lawyers.  The  Commissioners  were  ap- 
plied to  first ;  they  said,  '*  You  cannot  remove  paupers. 
If  you  send  them  to  their  parishes,  they  will  be  told  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  them,  and  told  to  apply  where  they 
have  been  residing."  On  going  to  the  parishes  where 
they  had  resided,  many  paupers  were  treated  as  casual 
poor,  and  as  such  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  them. 
Then  arose  the  question.  To  what  place  did  they  belong  ? 
It  was  thought  that  they  belonged  to  the  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  and  thns'the'grosseat  injustice  lias  been  inflicted 
on  many  parishes.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  parish  in 
Hampshire  (Overlon)  which  is  an  open  parish  :    the  ad- 


joining parish  was  a  dose  parish,  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  Portal.  Mr.  Portal  was  averse  to  the  building  of 
cottages  for  labourers.  I  believe  there  are  but  two 
farms  m  this  parish,  the  largest  being  one  of  1,200  acres, 
occupied  by  a  relatiQn  of  my  own ;  and  there  not  being 
more  than  four  or  five  cottages,  the  labourers  were  nearly 
all  obliged  to  go  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Overton 
(a  considerable  distance)  to  obtain  dwellings.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  described  labourers  as  going  to  work  on  donkeys. 
I  believe  that  could  he  have  foreseen  what  effects  would 
be  produced,  he  would  not  by  the  course  of  legislation 
have  consented  to  settle  the  poor  of  Ash  on  the  parish  of 
Overton :  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  aided  the 
establishment  of  a  system  by  which  the  landed  proprie- 
tor of  an  estate  is  led  to  depopulate  his  parish,  and  by 
which  the  poor's-rates  which  properly  belong  to  one 
place  are  saddled  upon  another.  Property  has  its  duties 
as  well  ss  its  rights.  A  proprietor  is  naturally  bound  to 
build  cottages  on  his  estate,  in  order  that  labourers  may 
be  able  to  give  their  labour  to  his  tenants  unexhausted, 
and  that  the  labourers  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
arising  from  residence  on  the  spot.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  sanctions  the  depopulation  of  one  parish 
and  the  saddling  of  its  poor  on  another  parish,  must  be 
opposed  to  every  just  and  right  principle.  I  hold  that 
landed  property  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  made  to 
afford  employment  to  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are,  I  conceive,  one  or  two  objections  to  tho 
union  system.  If  you  rate  the  whole  union  instead  of 
the  parish  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  whole  of  the  pau- 
pers which  it  contains,  two  evihi  may  arise :  One  is,  that 
unless  you  have  an  equal  rate  throughout  yon  commit  an 
act  of  injustice  towards  those  who  are  rated  to  the  full 
amount,  and  you  will  make  one  class  of  parishes  suppoit 
the  poor  of  another  class  not  so  highly  rated.  Secondly, 
in  many  places  where  there  are  a  number  of  casual  pau- 
pers, you  might  throw  upon  agricultural  districts  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  would  otherwise  belong  to 
towns  (Hear,  hear).  Moreover,  in  a  large  pariah,  you 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  farmers  to 
unite  in  order  to  employ  the  paupers,  each  looking  to  his 
own  individual  interest.  You  might,  of  course,  meet 
with  some  men  who  were  more  philanthropic  than  others, 
and  who  had  at  their  disposal  larger  means  of  employing 
the  poor ;  but  the  more  widely  your  operations  were  ex- 
tended the  greater  would  be  the  difficulties  with  which 
you  would  have  to  contend.  Many  farmers  would  say, 
"  I  will  only  have  the  labour  which  I  want;  for  if  I 
employed  more  I  should  only  be  benefiting  a  pariah  at 
the  other  end  of  the  union  with  which  1  am  not  con- 
nected, and  of  which  I  know  nothing."  Thus,  I  fear, 
only  such  an  amount  of  labour  would  be  employed  as 
was  absolntely  required  by  the  farmer.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  think  it  right  to  bring  forward  this  adverre  side  of 
the  question  ;  and  if  any  objection  which  may  be  ofl'ered 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  practical  investigation,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  answered  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS :  T  ibink  that  this  meeting  is  very 
much  indebted  to  our  frieuJ,  Mr.  Gtrdon,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  brought  forward  this  question,  and 
be  has  expressed  himself  generally  in  views  which  so  far 
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coincide  with  my  own,  that  1  need  not  long  detain  yon. 
He  has,  I  have  no  donht,  succeeded  in  disarming  the 
opposition  of  many,  who  had  an  idea  that  the  extension 
of  settlement  wonid  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
labourer.    I  hare  communicated  with  maaj  fumers  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  view  of  aseer- 
taining  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  many  agree 
with  me,  that  it  would  be  a  great  national  benefit  to  hare 
union  settlement.    There  are  some  persons  who  imagine 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer; but  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  remarlcs  which  have 
fallen  from  several  speakers  this  evening  will  lead  to  re- 
raove  that  notion.    Though  this  is  a  question  which  is 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  club,  it  is  in  fact 
only  part  and  parcel  of  that  great  question  of  labour, 
which  may  shortly  come  before  the  legislature.    I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  a  member  of  the  Government 
had  stated  (he  other  night  that  it  was  intended  that  that 
question  should  be  introduced.     In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  agriculture,  the  settlement  of  this  question  alone 
could  not  be  satisfactory.  I  am,  of  course,  well  aware 
that  much  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Gordon, 
that  if  free  trade  is  to  be  the  system,  the  labourer  has  a 
right  to  a  free  market  for  his  labour,  and  we  have  an 
equal  right  to  it ;  and  looking  at  all  these  matters  in  their 
connection,  I  consider  that  a  very  important  crisis  is  at 
hand,  with  regard  to  the  general  management  of  labour 
on  farms  (Hear,  hear).    I  have  no  wish  to  go  into  po- 
litical subjects,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  if 
we  are  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  who  has  at  his 
command  labour  which  costs  no  more  than  3H.|  5d., 
and  7d.  per  day,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  to  that  which  is 
the  only  tangible  thing  that  we  have  under  our  con 
trol.     Whilst  the  extension  of  the  settlement  would 
confer  advantages   on  the   labourer,  it  will,  I  really 
believe,    be   advantageous   also    to    the    occupier   of 
the   soil.     During   the   last  winter,   I  had    a   good 
deal    to    do    with  the  employment    of  labourers    in 
stnbbmg  up  wood  and  so  forth ;  and  I  found  men  coming 
seven  miles  to  obtain  free  labour.    These  men  worked 
for  me  not  by  the  day,  as  is  too  much  the  practice,  but 
by  the  piece ;  and  I  have  seen  one  man,  not  more  able- 
bodied  than  another,  earning  twice  as  much  money. 
One  advantage  which  the  extension  of  settlement  will 
give  to  occupiers  is,  tiiat  it  will  enable  the  good  labourer 
to  repair  to  a  better  market,  while  the  indifferent  man 
will  have  to  take  the  time's  price  in  his  own  locality. 
Feeling  that  much  might  be  done,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  settlement,  but  also  for  the  improvement  of 
cottages,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  nothing  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  the  duties  which  might  be  taken  off 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer.    The  remission  of  the 
duty  on  bricks  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  our 
labouring  population ;  and  that  is  one  point  which  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  considered  with  any  alteration  in  the  law 
of  settlement.      I  myself  have  witnessed  the  injuries 
which  have  been  inflicted  on  labourers  by  their  being 
driven  out  of  parishes  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
system .    Some  years  ago  1  lived  in  a  close  parish,  where 
I  fanned  a  considerable  quantity  of  land.    There  were 


I  only  five  houses  in  the  parish :  only  one  labourer  lived  in 
t,  and  he  did  not  work  there.  I  had  no  opportomty 
myself  ef  enabling  labourers  to  rende  in  the  parish,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  offer  them  a  temptation  to  oome  from  a 
distance ;  as,  fbr  example,  by  giving  them  a  eertain 
quantity  of  beer,  per  day,  over  and  above  the  gsoenl 
allowance  of  the  neighbourhood.  8ome  of  those  mea 
walked  a  mile-and-a-  half,  others  as  much  as  three  miks ; 
whereas,  if  union  settlement  had  existed,  I  believe  the 
landlords  would  gladly  have  erected  cottages  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  property,  and  not,  as  is  now  the 
case,  have  done  all  In  thdr  power  to  exclude  the  labour- 
log  population.  I  think  that  great  wdght  is  due  to  the 
remark,  that  tiie  assessment  of  the  poor  should  be  msde 
upon  all  Idiids  of  property.  The  present  system  ef  as- 
sessment must,  I  feel,  undergo  great  diaage,  and  this 
question  is  only  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  measoie 
to  which  It  behoves  everj  fhrmer  to  give  Ms  bert 
attention.  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Meehi 
take  up  the  remark  of  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  manner  that  be 
did  (hiughter).  I  expect  lo  see  a  pamphlet  from  hin 
very  shortly,  containing  his  eonfeasions  of  his  altered 
opinions  with  regard  to  agricultnre.  After  some  yean' 
practice  he  Is,  by  his  own  eonfeseion,  only  a  theoriit 
(laughter),  t  feel  persuaded  that  the  longer  we  meet 
him  in  this  club,  the  more  shall  wo  find  his  opfaiioos  ia 
unison  with  those  of  praetleal  fSurmen,  and  the  less  he 
will  be  disposed  to  put  forth  those  oitreme  views  wUA 
so  many  theorists  entertained. 

Mr.  HuoHBS  said,  that  though  not  a  member  of  tiie 
club,  he  would  be  happy  to  give  an  example  of  the  in- 
equality of  rating  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Acton  said  it  was  a  point  which  had  oarer  been 
a  subject  pf  doubt,  the  rattog  rangod  from  l>-  7d.  to 
3a.  6d. 

getaral  mmaben  ai«lii«ied  that  tlM  inaqnali^  «v 
evldaot. 

Mr.  HuoBsaeould  notaxprau  his  admfantioii  of  the 
philanthn^ie  spirit  exhibftad  by  Mr.  Oordon  hi  Ui  ad- 
dress  that  ovenlng.  Soeh  a  spirit  was  aKtrsaaaly  oosi- 
meodable*  At  the  eama  tiaso  he  amal  reamai  the  msit 
tng  of  the  old  adage,  "that  one  swallow  did  not  makes 
aammer."  Ha  happened  to  lite  in  a  aoonty  (Ksat) 
which  was  danaeiy  populated.  In  that  a«uity  there  was, 
he  believed,  no  sueh  tfafiog  as  a  oloae  parish.  Thoagh 
thaia  ware,  donhtleaa,  each  easaa  as  had  haai 
he  trastod  thatthay  ware  eoasparatlvely  fsw  hi  i 
and  thatthaerUoomplafaiadofdld  nat  pvatail  tasnoh 
an  extent  aa  aoasa  of  the  apcakera  appaaiad  to  sqvposs. 
Mr.  Tattbrshall  thought  there  would,  ataHerenti, 
be  more  unanimity  of  feeling  under  union  settleaieBt 
than  ezbted  under  parish  settlement.  He  came  to  the 
meeting  with  the  feeling  that  a  national  rate  would  he 
preferable  to  any  other ;  but  the  arguments  wUchhe  had 
heard  had  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  fbr  aH  praeticsl 
purposes  a  union  rating  would  be  prefemble  to  any  other. 
If  tbe  rating  extended  over  a  large  surface  the  manage- 
ment would  not  be  so  good,  nor  could  so  much  practical 
knowledge  be  possessed  by  the  managers  as  if  It  were 
confined  to  a  more  limited  area— the  area  of  a  «ni<». 
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Tbtt  vMob  WM  nobody's  esproii  buaineM  woqUI  Derer 
be  properly  attended  to. 

Mf.  Chsbthaic  nid :  Althongfa  the  cue  of  the  onion 
in  Norfolk,  which  has  been  so  moeh  referred  to,  holds 
oat  to  OS  a  hope  that  nnion  settlement  would  prove 
hflDaficial,  yet  I  do  not  think  the  tost  is  exactly  a  (air 
OM  for  tho  oonntry.  If  I  nndontand  the  matter,  the 
pfoperty  rated  in  that  union  is  wholly  agrionltoral. 

Mr.  QoniHW  said  the  report  did  not  stote  whether 
that  was  the  oaio  or  not. 

Mr.  Tattbmqall  heUoted  it  wu  agricultural. 

Mr.  CflHBTHAM :  Where  a  union  is  thoroughly  agri- 
onkitfil  there  can  be  no  diffieulty ;  but  if  the  district  in- 
oMod  manufaetnring  and  mining  interesto,  I  eonosife 
thora  would  be  very  gi«at  diffieulty.  Although  mueh 
iOo4  will  probably  arise  from  the  diseusMon  to-night, 
yol  I  oannot  but  fogvet  that  the  Bul^oet  has  been  so  much 
narrowed.  I  was  glad  to  hear  our  friend  Mr.  Shaw  ad- 
yfomU  aa  he  did  a  national  rate.  For  my  own  part,  I 
haro  ooine  to  that  eonelndon  as  the  result  of  fourteen 
yanra'  oloae  attention  to  the  working  of  the  poor-law. 
I  dMmld  l&e  to  see  BO  settlement  at  all  eKisting.  I 
alMQld  Ulw  to  see  the  maintenanoe  of  the  poor  made  a 
Gftvommant  charge  (Hoar,  hear).  I  see  no  reason  on 
earth  why  the  foods  of  ike  Govemmept  should  not  be 
•domtafeeiod  by  looal  bodies  precisely  in  the  same  way 
Ibot  tb^  are  now.  I  would  not  advooate  the  making  of 
thu  support  of  the  poor  a  national  diaige  if  I  thought 
that  Oo¥erame>l  offieials  would  administer  thv  funds  and 
have  the  manigement  i  aoeh  penoos  would  be  totally 
naoeqnaintad  with  local  intsreets,  and  the  inteieets  of  the 
poor  would  timrsfiMO  be  negleeted.  Witii  reepect  to 
rwtiog,  I  shoald  like  to  kpow  why  all  other  descriptions 
of  propei^y  shoidd  not  be  rated  in  the  same  proportion 
aa  agrioultural  propoi^.  It  happens  thai,  though  a 
fiMraam-,  I  lire  in  a  market  and  a  eounty  town,  wbi^  is,  as 
yo«  are  aware,  not  a  very  nsual  thing  for  a  farmer  to  do. 
Thore  are,  perhape,  not  more  than  a  dosen  persons  poe- 
I Booing  ooosiderable  meene  in  that  plaoe ;  apd  I,  though 
bwt  n  small  former,  p^y  as  much  for  rates  as  the  whole 
of  tkera.  If  a  tradeeman  makes  £\,9M  a. year  by  his 
bwsioesi,  and  a  former  the  same  amount  by  his  farm, 
why  should  not  the  two  be  rated  equally  )  Wby  should 
not  all  other  deseriptions  of  realized  property  be  made  to 
ooBtrflmte  to  the  support  of  the  poor  as  well  as  land  ? 
Wby  should  not  funded  property,  for  exampfo,  oontri- 
bate  its  proportionate  share  ?  I  hope  to  see  this  done 
before  many  years  hare  elapsed.  I  never  omit  to  avail 
myaelf  of  an  opportunity  of  bringing  this  subject  forward 
in  public ;  for  I  comidor  it  my  duty  to  spe^k  of  it. 

Mr.  Acton  :  Funded  property  is  not  visible ;  it  is 
not  tangible* 

Mr.  Cbxktpam  ;  Not  visible  I  not  tangible !  Why 
it  ia  both  visible  and  tangible  to  thf  income  tax  (**  He«r> 
bear,"  and  laughter).  Why  can  it  not  be  brought  as 
easily  to  account  with  respect  to  the  poor  rate  as  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax  ?  Fourteen  years'  experience 
bare,  I  repeat,  led  me  to  the  conduction  that  nothing  on 
earth  is  so  great  an  Injury  to  the  labouring  classes  as  the 
present  law  of  settlement.  I  would,  vrere  I  not  afraid 
of  detaining  you  too  long,  illustrate  this  rather  forcibly. 


I  have  ia  my  eye  at  this  moment  a  aian  who  had  livod 
with  a  farmer  for  years  with  great  credit  to  himiolf. 
When  he  married  ha  oontinnod  to  work  on  the  same 
farm,  but  his  settlement  was  in  aaother  parish.  At 
length  the  formers  agreed  to  employ  none  but  those  who 
belonged  to  their  own  parish.  This  poor  follow  was 
accordingly  sent  adrift,  and  sent  to  his  own  parish ; 
where  he  waa  but  little  known  and  less  cared  for.  The 
order  for  removal  was  resisted  by  the  parish  officers; 
and  this  man  was  knocked  about  from  pillar  to  post 
until  his  spirit  of  independence  was  completely  broken. 
He  is  now  on  his  way  to  Australia ;  where  he  will,  I 
trust,  find  more  Ariends  endless  need  of  friends  (cheers). 
Mr.  Giordon  has  spoken  of  oloee  and  open  parishes.  U 
is  my  misfortune  to  live  in  an  open  pari^,  surrounded 
by  close  paridMS  ;  and  you  may  iasagine,  therefore,  what 
ia  my  position  widi  regard  to  poor  rates. 

Mr.  Gordon  s»id  he  was  in  just  the  same  pror 
dicament. 

Mr.  Chbbtham  j  The  law,  instead  of  omking  pro- 
vision for  the  increasing  population,  has  absolutely  offisred 
a  premium  for  the  lessening  of  tlie  house  aceoBsmodatioii. 
One  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  in  open  pariahes 
interested  and  mereenary  individuals  have  been  led  to 
run  up  houses  at  the  smallest  possible  oost,  and  therefore 
with  very  bad  aeeommodation,  a  man  and  his  wifo,  irith 
six  or  eight  children,  being  often  eonfiaed  to  one  slewing 
room.  That  crime,  poverty,  and  disease,  should  abound 
is  scareely  to  be  wondered  at.  I  have  known  mom  thaa 
one  iastsnoe  in  which  a  man  bearing  an  excellent  cha* 
racter  haa  been  forced  out  of  his  own  house,  and  not 
being  able  to  get  another,  either  in  thet  parish  or  in  the 
surroundfaig  parishes,  has  abaolntely  lived  for  a  time 
with  his  wife  and  dtildren  in  the  parish  pinfold,  which 
waa  covered  with  -an  awning  (Hear,  hear).  This  con- 
tinued untii  the  magistrates  interfered.  Al^ugh  I  have 
a  groat  respect  for  landlords  generally,  I  cannot  but 
oonsidsr  it  as  a  stigma  upon  them  timt  they  do  not  pro* 
vide  more  aeeommodation  for  the  kiwuring  poor  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  B.  WxnaTan  said  t  Having  just  returned  from 
Ireland,  where  large  unions,  or  electoral  divisions,  are 
now  being  reduced  in  siie,  because  it  was  found  expen* 
sive  to  have  such  extensive  areas,  I  am  eonvfaiced  that 
this  is  a  sub^  which  well  deserves  consideration.  One 
great  obfeet  of  agriculturists  should  be  to  perform  the 
dnties  in  relation  to  the  poor.  It  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  pass  and  carry  out  a  law  to 
compel  every  owner  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  of 
smaller  or  larger  smovnts  proportionally,  to  employ  a 
certain  number  of  people,  or  to  pay  for  their  support ; 
10  that  outers  of  land  should  be  intepasfod  in  providing 
comfortable  cottages  for  the  poor  in«taad  ojf  palliag 
down  thopo  which  exist. 

The  CH4iaMAN:  Some  of  the  ob^cd^oog  to  Mr. 
Gordon's  plan  are  removed  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
present  law  is  administer^.  A  person  having  lived  five 
years  in  a  parish  does  not  entail  any  incumbrance  on 
that  parish  as  regards  employment;  but  if  anything 
happens  to  him  he  is  put  upon  the  common  fand  of  th 
union,  which  is  a  step  in  the  direction  in  which  Mr 
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Gordon  would  haYe  us  proceed.  It  u  but  juBtioe  to  the 
Dake  of  Bedford  to  say,  that  without  regarding  the 
question  of  close  or  open  parishes,  he  has  built  many 
cottages  of  first-rate  character.  Premus  to  the  passing 
of  the  late  act,  all  parties  resident  in  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford,  who  belonged  to  the  different  villages  and  parishes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  actually  maintained  by  the 
parish  of  Bedford ;  such  parties  have  now  ceased  to  be 
«o  maintained,  and  are  upon  the  common  charge  fund  of 
the  union. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied :  He  said  he  agreed  with  the 
Chairman,  that  the  Act  to  which  the  Chainnan  had  re- 
ferred went  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  law  to 
which  the  Chairman  alluded  was  designed  to  prevent 
persons  who  had  long  lived  in  one  parish  from  being 
ousted  and  turned  over  to  another.  It  secured  the  set- 
tlement, and  the  support  of  the  parties  was  thrown  on 
the  union  rate.  But  though  the  object  of  the  Act  was 
benevolent,  the  result  had  been  that  the  parties  in- 
terested had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  rid  of  the 
poor  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
pay  for  them  in  the  union.  If  union  settlement  were 
established,  the  benevolent  object  of  the  legislature  in  the 
case  of  which  he  was  speaking  would  be  accomplished. 
With  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  must  say  that 
his  Grace's  estates  were  so  large  that  he  might  be  said 
to  deal  with  unions  where  others  dealt  with  parishes.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  there  had  never  been  built  a  set 
of  cottages  more  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  poor,  and  he  believed  his  Grace's  name  would  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  benefactor  of  his 
country.  If  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  union  settle- 
ment and  rating,  his  Grace's  example  would  probably  be 
very  generally  followed ;  but  as  the  law  now  stood^  it  was 
too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  landbrds  who  possessed 
not  such  ample  means  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  build 
cottages  in  one  parish,  while  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
parishes  were  pulling  cottages  down.  (Hear,  hear).  He 
was  glad  that  a  Northumbrian  (Mr.  Ramsay)  had  been 
present  on  that  occasion,  as  the  men  of  the  north  were 
Tery  able  in  thdr  financial  management.  The  farmers 
south  of  the  Humber  were,  it  should  be  remembered,  in 
a  somewhat  different  position  from  those  who  lived  north 
of  it.  Mr.  Ranuay  had  alluded  to  a  bill  now  before 
Parliament,  which  had  reference  to  the  rating  of  tenements. 
He  did  not  know  whether  he  meant  the  bill,  the  purpose 


of  which  was  to  make  landlords  liable  for  the  parish  rates 
of  cottages  under  £6  a-year. 

Mr.  Ramsat  said  that  was  the  bill  to  which  he  Imd 
referred. 

Mr.  GoKDOK  said  that  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Halsey.  It  was  founded  on  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  plan.  There  were  a  hundred  places  whidi 
were  regulated  at  this  moment  on  the  same  principle, 
under  the  operation  of  private  acts,  including  Aberdeen, 
Brighton,  and  a  place  in  Essex  by  the  side  of  the  water. 
He  approved  highly  of  the  system.  A  measure  founded 
on  that  principle  was  lost  by  one  vote  ten  years  ago. 
The  principal  opponents  were  persons  at  Liverpool  who 
had  built  a  number  of  houses  for  the  poor.  Lord 
Sandon,  now  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  led  the  opporition. 

Mr.  Acton  said  the  principle  was  acted  upon  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  London,  in  Camberwell  and  in  Kbgi* 
ton,  and  in  the  city  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  As  regarded  the  valuation,  he  would 
observe  that  when  all  the  parishes  of  a  union  were  rated 
together,  the  new  valuation  must  come  of  itself.  He 
certainly  would  not  consent  that  one  parish  should  be 
rated  at  a  third  and  another  at  a  half,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  union  should  be  rated  equitably.  The  question 
of  rating  funded  property  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
rather  irrelevant  to  the  present  discusrion.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Webster's  plan,  he  would  observe  that  it  was 
adopted,  in  the  shape  of  a  labour-rate,  some  years  ago, 
and,  after  a  trial,  was  admitted  to  be  impracticable.  It 
would  be  very  hard  upon  farmers  to  compel  them  to  em- 
ploy a  given  number  of  men ;  it  would  be  an  improper 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  his  operations  (Hear, 
hear).  He  regretted  that  the  plan  of  publishing  the  at- 
tendance of  guardians  stated  to  have  been  adopted  north 
of  the  Humber  was  not  in  operation  in  the  southern 
counties.  In  oondosion,  he  thanked  the  meeting  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  efforts,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  union  settlement  and 
rating  were  preferable  to  the  system  which  now  existed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  meeting  adopted 
the  following  resolution  :  ''  That  the  extension  of  rating 
and  settlement  to  unions,  instead  of  parishes,  would  be 
highly  beneficUl." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon  as  the  introducer  of 
the  subject,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


A  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Museum  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  February. 
Sir  John  M'Neill,  G.C.B.,  in  the  chair.  There  were 
present— Sir  David  Dundas,  Sir  James  Ramsay, 
Sir  Alexander  Maitland,  Sir  Michael  Bruce^  Sir 
James  Russell,  Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Pringle  (of  Whytbank),  Mr.  Elliot  Lockhart,  M.P., 
Mr.  Maclachlan  (of  Maclachlan),  Professor  Low, 
VrofesBor  Balfour,  Mr.  Falconar  (of  Carlowrie),  Mr. 


Aitchison  (of  Alderston),  Mr.  Lamont  (of  Lamont), 
Major  Houstoun,  Mr,  Macgill  (of  Kemback),  Mr. 
Bum  Murdoch,  Mr,  Lamont  (of  Knockdow),  Mr. 
Brodie  (Abbey  Mains),  and  many  other  proprietors 
and  tenant  farmers. 

Copies  of  the  premiums  and  regulations  for  the 
Glasgow  Show  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  great  sweepstakes  for  short-honi 
bulls. 
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Mr.  Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  inquired  whether 
one  party  could  show  more  hulls  than  one  for  the 
sweepstakes. 

The  SscRBTARY  replied  that  he  believed  that  a 
party  contrihuting  more  than  one  subscription 
could  show  more  than  one  bull.  The  subscription 
was  £2,  and  by  contributing  two  subscriptions  two 
bulls  might  be  shown. 

Mr.  Douglas  suggested  that  by  contributing 
one  subscription  in  full,  and  a  half  subscription  in 
addition,  two  bulls  might  be  shown. 

The  Sbcrrtary  said  that  Mr.  Douglas'  sugges- 
tion would  be  submitted  to  the  directors. 

It  was  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  the  1 3th  of  March,  was  to  be,  "  The 
best  Varieties  of  Oats  to  Sow,"  to  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Finnic,  Swanston;  and  that  Mr.  Henderson, 
Longniddry,  Mr.  Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  Mr. 
Wright  (Southfield),  Mr.  M'Lean  (Braidwood), 
Mr.  Sadler  (Nortonmains),  and  Mr.  Sinclair  (Sun- 
derland), would  be  requested  to  conduct  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  said  that  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  day  the  meeting  had  to 
come  to  some  resolution  on  the  question  discussed 
in  January — "  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
subsoil  ploughing,  and  of  trench  ploughing." 
Owing  to  the  great  difference  of  opinion  expressed 
by  the  speakers,  he  had  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  framing  a  resolution,  but  he  begged  to  submit 
the  following  :— 

''The  meeting,  while  it  approved  generally  of 
deep  ploughing,  was  not  in  a  position  to  adopt  any 
definite  resolution  with  regard  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  subsoiling,  or  of  trench  ploughing, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  comparative  ex- 
periments, the  results  of  which  might  have  fui-nished 
data  for  a  decision,  and  also  owing  to  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  expressed  during  the  discus- 
sion, by  gentlemen  equal  in  experience  and  profes- 
sional knowledge.  It  was  unanimously,  however, 
admitted  that  subsoiling  ought  not  to  be  performed 
on  undrained  ground,  or  on  gravelly  sandy  loam 
on  an  open  subsoil.  It  was  considered  desirable  to 
call  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  great  un- 
portance  of  instituting  comparative  experiments, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  merits  of  a 
question  so  important,  and  with  reference  to  which 
there  exists  so  much  uncertainty,  llie  statements 
of  the  different  speakers,  though  founded  on  their 
general  experience,  involved  matter  of  opinion  rather 
than  of  fact ;  and  in  no  instance  had  it  been  tested 
by  actual  experiment  how  far  the  expense  of  the 
operations  was  compensated  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction consequent  on  them.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  would  induce  fanners 
to  institute  some  of  the  comparisons  for  which  pre« 


miums  had  been  offered  by  the  Society,  and  that 
the  means  of  arriving  at  a  more  definite  opinion 
than  can  now  be  formed  would  ere  long  be  ac- 
quired through  a  series  of  accurate  and  carefully 
conducted  experiments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country." 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  must  strike  every 
one  present  that  the  resolution  now  read  was  a 
proof  of  the  great  value  likely  to  result  from  the 
monthly  meetings  of  this  society.  Prior  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  subsoil  ploughing,  there  were  few  of  us 
who  were  not  disposed  to  consider  that  its  advan- 
tages were  universally  admitted.  The  results  of 
that  meeting,  however,  showed  a  very  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  practical  men  of  the  highest 
standing,  and  proved  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
having  further  light  thrown  upon  it  by  careful  ex- 
periment ;  and  he  could  contemplate  no  more  desi- 
rable result  than  that  the  society  should  have  their 
attention  from  time  to  time  directed  to  subjects  on 
which  experiments  could  throw  light;  and  he 
thought  that  farmers  should  continue  to  have  their 
attention  thus  directed,  because  the  experiments 
which  they  might  thereby  be  led  to  make  would  be 
of  material  value  in  throwing  light  on  subjects  on 
which  much  difference  of  opinion  existed.  He 
thought  it  could  not  but  be  the  opinion  of  every  one 
present  that  these  experiments  hitherto  had  been 
eminentiy  useful  (applause). 

Mr.  Hall  Maxwrll  then  stated  that  Mr. 
Usher  would  give  some  explanation  of  his  steam 
plough,  although  this  was  not  previously  included 
in  the  business  of  the  meeting.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  have  any  discussion  at  present,  but  Mr. 
Usher  would  give  answers  to  any  questions  that 
might  be  proposed  to  him. 

Mr.  UsHRR  said— Gentiemen,  you  are  all  aware 
that  many  fruitiess  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  the  land  by  steam  power,  the  reason  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  that  the  parties  have 
proceeded  on  an  entirely  erroneous  principle,  as, 
from  the  method  they  have  pursued,  they  could  never 
get  the  machine  to  progress  along  the  land.  This, 
I  think,  can  be  simply  explained  by  stating  that  all 
former  attempts  have  gone  on  the  principle  that 
ploughs  must  be  dragged  through  the  earth.  Now 
if  you  will  consider  for  a  moment,  you  will  see  that 
the  plough-share  and  its  bearer  are  exactly  similar 
to  a  common  anchor,  which  if  you  throw  into  the 
sea,  it  will  hold  the  largest  vessel  fast,  much  more 
than  a  small  engine  of  ten-horse  power.  To  obviate 
this  great  difficulty  in  the  present  machine,  I  have 
reversed  the  plough,  and  made  it  as  an  anchor 
thrown  out  afore  ship,  by  which  the  sailor  hauls 
his  vessel  into  position ;  and  thus,  instead  of  making 
the  anchor  a  power  to  hold  the  vessel  back,  I  make 
it  a  power  to  pull  it  forward,  or  in  other  words»  I 
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make  the  plough  a  paddle*wheel  instead  of  an  an- 1 
chor  cast  astern,  and  thus  I  propel  the  carriage  | 
along  the  land.  In  thus  making  the  plough  a  paddle 
wheels  the  next  difficulty  was  that  6  or  6  ploughs 
entering  tiie  earth  at  the  same  time  would  lift  a 
soUd  piece  of  earth  and  carry  it  round :  while  to 
put  the  ploughs  each  on  a  separate  axis  would  in- 
Tolve  such  a  length  of  machine^  that  it  might  not 
work.  To  obviate  this  I  put  all  the  ploughs  on  the 
same  axisi  and  place  each  share  a  liitln  hebind  the 
preceding,  and  by  this  arrangement  no  two  shares 
eome  into  action  at  the  same  moment^  and  the  first 
aet  have  turned  over  their  given  quantity  of  earth 
before  the  next  set  enter  th^  land.  On  applying  the 
power  of  the  steam  engine  then  to  the  ploughs,  1 
found  that  they  ran  along  the  earth  without  turning 
it  over,  and  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  drag  on  the 
wheels  to  prevent  the  carriage  running  away  from 
its  work  I  but  instead  of  putting  on  the  common 
railway  dragi  I  thought  it  better  to  connect  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage  with  the  wheel  that  drives 
the  ploughs ;  thus  I  obtain  an  uniform  stroke  for 
each  plough  as  it  enters  the  ear^,  and  it  cannot 
progress  until  it  has  turned  over  the  desired  area. 
By  this  you  will  perceive  that  the  ploughs  drive  the 
carriage  wheels  at  the  necessary  reduced  speed,  the 
forward  motum  of  ike  fnackine  hmng  commumcated 
from  the  pUmgh  to  the  oarriage^  instead  of  from  the 
carriage  wheels  to  the  ploughs,  as  in  toany  agriouU 
tttfld  implements  now  in  use  s  oti  to  apply  again  a 
foimer  simile,  the  paddles  drive  the  vessel,  instead 
Of  thd  vessel  driving  the  paddlee,  and  you  are  aU 
aware  that  there  is  a  much  griater  remsting  power 
in  the  earth  than  the  paddles  have  in  the  water; 
and  it  is  strange  indeed  that  we  have  been  able  td 
plough  the  ocean  these  60  yearsi  and  cannot  yet 
cross  a  fiO  acre  field  with  a  steam  plough.  Had 
time  permitted^  I  might  enlarge  on  this  subject )  but 
I  hope  these  few  remarks  may  convince  you,  that 
the  principle  I  proceed  on  is  a  correct  one.  The 
general  objections  urged  against  my  plough  are  t-^ 
1st,  That  it  will  not  work  on  hills }  and,  That  it 
will  not  do  on  stony  land  j  3rd)  That  the  weight 
will  be  too  great  I  4th,  lliat  it  will  be  to  expensive. 
To  the  1st,  I  answer  that  no  locomotive  will  travel 
up  more  than  a  small  incline,  as  the  water  leaves  the 
tubes  of  the  boiler;  they  would  therefore  burn 
and  spoil  the  engine ;  but  I  shall  presently  show 
you,  that  13  feet  on  the  hundred  can  be  ascended 
with  ease  by  this  machine.  To  the  Snd  objection, 
I  must  say  that  where  there  are  land-fast  stones 
near  the  sur&ce  I  do  not  pretend  to  use  this  ma-* 
chine;  but  where  there  are  the  usual  descriptions  of 
stones,  as  on  ail  well  cultivated  lands,  my  plough 
has  fewer  objections  than  those  now  in  use,  for  the 
common  plough  comes  against  stones  embedded 
m  the  solid  cky ;  but  in  my  plough,  as  each  separate 


share  comes  into  action,  the  preceding  one  has  dug 
away  all  the  earth  before  it,  and  it  has  therefore 
only  to  lift  the  stone  out,  as  you  would  in  quarryiog 
lift  all  the  earth  off  before  you  tried  to  ndtfe  your 
block.  I1iis  certainly  does  not  get  over  all  the 
difliculty ;  but  any  very  stony  or  very  hilly  iMUd  I 
must  leave  to  horses,  or  to  spade  husbandry)  to 
which  my  machine  approaches  mueh  nemr  thsD 
to  the  common  plough.  The  ard  objeetiOU  is  the 
weight;  this  I  think  of  very  little  consequence, 
as  a  machine  of  10-horse  power  will  not  weigh 
more  than  about  4  tons,  and  it  is  quite  eomtbonfor 
one  horse  to  take  30  cwt.  out  of  a  field  in  a  cart 
weighing  lu  cwt.,  and  by  using  broad  wheels  and  a 
roller,  as  I  do,  I  think  the  Wi^ght  wiU  be  no  oljec* 
tion ;  indeed)  I  brieve  considerable  ptessure  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  ground. 
Tha  last  point  is  the  price,  which  Will  eettainly  U 
considerable,  as  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  under 
£400  j  but  if  it  irill  do  the  work  of  tefi  horses,  and 
the  engine  be  also  made  subservkmt  to  iowiogi 
harrowing,  thrashing,  and,  as  I  hope  soon  to  show 
you,  to  reaping  also,  I  think  If  the  farmei^  caaaot 
afibrd  to  lay  out  so  much  money,  the  landlord  will 
readily  do  it;  and  then,  gentlemen^  we  may  defy 
the  world  for  producing  cheap  corn.  I  shall  ilow 
proceed  to  show  you  the  working  of  my  plough ;  bat 
I  must  premise  that  white  the  earth  I  work  on  Is 
natural  or  nearly  so,  tha  maeluno  ia  ftduoed  U4 
parta,  and  you  tduat  not  expect  tha  same  prectsioa 
of  working  that  may  be  looked  for  in  tha  full  iltsd 
implement. 

Mr.  QiB80!T,  Woolmet,  aaid^^r  J.  M'Naill  and 
geutlamen,  in  opening  the  diacuarion  upon  ihs 
important  subject  of  '*  Feeding  of  Farm  Hones/'  t 
shall  not  preface  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  by  any 
apology  for  my  inability  to  do  the  aubjact  justice, 
aa  1  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  aooiety  to  oome  forward  whan  called  upon,  sad 
to  support,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  tba  8aeretary 
and  Directofa  in  these  moat  hnp^tant  and  oisful 
practical  monthly  diacussions.  In  the  remarics  I 
have  to  make,  I  ahall  confine  myaelf  etitiiely  to  my 
own  axperience ;  but  prevkiua  to  taking  up  die  ■ub' 
ject  more  immediately  before  tha  tne$Atig,  I  hopt  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  tefflarka  upon  the 
<*  Bt«eding  and  Rearing  of  Farm  Horaea."  I  han 
generally  found  that  thoae  bred  upon  the  flma  are 
more  hardy,  easier  kept,  and  lesa  lialde  to  disetitf 
than  those  brought  from  a  diatanee;  great  cars  and 
judgment  ought  to  be  need  in  the  selectkm  of  the 
animals  bred  fi'om ;  the  nre  and  dam  ought  to  be 
well  ahaped  in  their  different  parts,  sound,  strangf 
well  formed  limba  and  feet,  with  good  actiooi  and 
well  tempered,  with  aound  conatitotion ;  if  this  is 
I  properly  attended  to,  it  will  generally  befouud  that 
"  nke  firodueee  Uke/*    Many  iuferior  antMli  ^ 
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no  doabt  bred»  but  this  is  more  frequently  the  result 
of  the  injudicious  selection,  and  constitutional  de- 
fects of  the  parent,  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Cart  mares  ought  not  to  foal  until  the  spring  work 
if  cfwer,  and  the  prospect  of  grass  is  near  i  when  the 
foal  is  weaned  in  autumn,  it  ought  to  be  fed  with 
nutritious  food.  In  the  wintar  season  joung  horses 
ought  always  to  get  a  due  proportion  of  soft  food, 
and  be  kept  in  a  roomy  places  where  they  can  take 
the  necessary  exercise;  and  where  enclosures  are 
oonveniently  situated  for  letting  them  run  out  in 
tat  weather,  it  will  be  found  most  benefieiaL  They 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  grass  too  efarly,  and  should 
be  prepared  gradually  for  the  change^  and  upon  no 
account  let  them  remain  at  grass  too  late  in  the  Sea- 
son) they  should  be  carefully  and  frequently 
handled,  and  kindly  treated— if  Uiis  be  attended  to 
thef  will  be  easily  trained  to  work*  When  changing 
thdr  teeth  they  have  difficulty  in  masticating  their 
food,  which  should  then  be  soft  and  nourishing  to 
support  them }  if  at  this  period  they  are  allowed  to 
get  into  too  low  condition,  it  impoTerishes  the 
blood,  checks  their  growth,  and  renders  them  more 
liable  to  diseases  at  future  periods*  If  it  can  be 
ATcnded,  young  horses  ought  not  to  be  put  to  work 
before  they  are  three  years  old,  no#  carted  before 
they  are  fire,  as  the  better  they  are  ti*eated  at  Uiis 
tender  age  the  longer  will  ^ey  wear.  In  the  cOn* 
atmction  of  farm-offices  it  too  frequently  happens 
thftt  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  stable  ac^ 
cocnmodation  of  this  most  useful  animal — stables 
ought  to  be  at  least  18  feet  within  the  walls,  and  the 
width  of  stall  for  a  fuU  siied  cart^iorse  should  not 
be  less  than  six  feet  i  and  particular  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  their  being  well  Tentilated*  There  are 
few  diseases  in  the  horse  that  cannot  be  traced  to 
some  cause,  and  were  these  causes  more  generally 
attended  to  by  those  baring  the  tnanagement  of 
them,  many  troublesome  and  fatal  disease  might 
be  prevented*  Nothing  is  mors  essentkd  to  health 
than  cleanliness  and  careful  grooming  i  at  no  time 
when  in  a  profuse  state  of  pei^piration  ought  they 
to  be  allowed  to  drink  cold  water,  or  to  stand  ex« 
posed  to  the  inclefaieney  of  Uie  weather;  and  when 
they  hare  been  exposed  to  wet  weather  they  ought 
to  be  carefoUy  rubbed  down^  and  a  eorenng  thrown 
orer  their  loins^  I  disapprove  of  horse^ponds,  as 
horses  are  often  Uikm  there  when  oreNhcttted,  and 
to  aare  grooming ;  I  prefdr  the  appUeation  of  the 
curry-comb  to  eiM  waters  Regularity  in  feeding 
ie  also  of  the  graalest  importance ;  if,  from  some 
cause  or  otiier^  on  any  particular  day  this  has  been 
prevented,  on  no  account  ought  an  Increased  quan- 
tity of  food  to  be  given  Ht  once,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  At  no  season  of  the  year  ought  the 
horse  to  be  allowed  to  get  into  too  low  condition,  as 
t  will  generiUy  be  found   that  poverty  generates 


disease.  The  system  of  feeding  I  adopt  is  as  fol- 
lows :— From  the  middle  of  October  till  the  end  of 
May  my  horses  get  one  feed  of  steamed  food,  and 
two  feeds  of  oats  daily,  with  the  best  oat  or  wheat- 
straw  for  fodder.  I  never  give  beanstraw,  having 
often  seen  the  bad  effects  of  it — partiy  owing,  I 
think,  to  its  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  sand  which  adheres  to  it ;  I 
use  it  generally  for  litter.  The  steamed  food  used 
is  well  washed  Swedish  turnip  and  potatoes,  in 
equal  proportions,  mixed  with  sifted  wheat  chaff*. 
In  those  years  when  we  had  a  total  loss  of  potatoes 
Swedish  turnip  alone  was  used,  but  not  with  the 
same  good  effects  as  when  mixed  with  potatoes. 
This  year,  having  plenty  of  diseased  potatoes  in  a 
firm  state,  I  give  a  larger  proportion  of  potatoes 
than  turnip,  and  never  upon  any  occasion  gave  oat 
husks,  commonly  called  meal  seeds,  having  often 
seen  their  injurious  effects.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  each  horse  gets  6  lbs.  Weight  of  bruised 
oats,  at  noon  the  same  quantity  of  oats,  and  at  half- 
past  seven  p^m.  47  lbs.  weight  of  steamed  food.  I 
find  that  it  takes  6fl  lbs*  wdght  of  unsteamed  poU- 
toes  and  turnip  to  produce  47  lbs.  steamed ;  to 
each  feed  of  steamed  food  4  oz.  of  common  s:ilt  is 
added,  and  mixed  up  with  one-fourth  part  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  chaff,  weighing  about  H  lb.  A 
greater  quantity  of  wheat  chaff  than  this  has  gene- 
rally too  laxative  an  effect.  Each  horse  eats  from 
14  IbSi  to  18  lbs.  of  fodder  during  the  24  hours, 
besides  what  is  required  for  litter;  during  the 
spring  months  I  sometimes  give  a  mixture  of  bruised 
beans  and  oats,  instead  of  oats  alone ;  from  June 
to  the  middle  of  October,  those  horses  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  working  of  the  green  crop,  driving 
manure,  and  harvest  work,  are  fed  with  cut  grass 
and  tares  in  the  house,  and  about  7  lbs.  of  oats  each 
day,  given  at  twice,  increasing  or  decreasing  this 
quantity  according  to  the  work  they  have  to  do ;  I 
turn  out  to  pasture  those  horses  onlv  that  are  not 
required  until  the  busy  season.  I  oisapprove  of 
horses  that  are  regularly  worked  being  turned  out 
to  grassy  and  ex]M>aed  to  all  the  changes  of  our 
variable  climate;  I  believe  it  is  the  oru^in  of  many 
diseases.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of  feeding,  at 
present  prices,  in  the  district,  for  each  horse  per 
annum,  is  as  follows : — 

i2  lbs.  of  oats  per  day  for 

30  wks.,  is  7i  ors.  of  42  lbs.  pet  bush. 
7  lbs.  of  do.  for  22  do.  is  3i  ao.        do.        do. 

£    s.  d. 

lOi  qrs.  at  I7s.,    9    0    7 
145  stones  straw  consumed,  at  4d.  per 

stone  of  22  lbs 2     8     4 

Each  horse  consumes  5  tons  16  cwt.  of 
turnips  and  potatoes  in  30  weeks. 

88  cwt.  potatoes  at  is.  6d 4    7    0 

58  cwt.  turnips  at  9d 2    8    6 

63  lbs.  salt,  Is.  8d.,  52  bushels  wheat 

chaff,  4s.  4d 0     6    0 

22  weeks  on  cut  grass  and  tares,  at  9d. 

per  day    5  15     6 


£44     0  11 
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For  the  30  weeks,  the  keep  of  each  horse  per  day 
is  7d.  for  oats,  7i(l.  for  steamed  food,  and  24d.  for 
fodder ;  for  the  22  weeks  the  keep  is — grass  9d., 
oata  4d.  or  Is.  Id.  per  day.  The  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  steamed  food,  including  coals,  is  OJd.  per 
day  for  each  horse.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  stones 
of  straw  will  be  required  for  litter  for  each  horse 
during  the  year;  for  this  no  charge  is  made,  as  it  is 
left  in  manure.  By  this  mode  of  feeding,  the 
horses  are  always  in  fine  sleek  condition,  and  able 
for  their  work.  I  have  acted  upon  this  system  for 
the  last  15  years,  have  always  had  from  IG  to  20 
horses,  and  during  that  period  I  have  lost  only  7 
horses,  3  of  them  being  from  accidental  causes ;  and 
I  attribute  this,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  mode  of 
feeding,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  steamed  food. 

Mr.  BiNNiB,  Seton  Mains,  said— For  the  most 
part,  the  soil  of  my  farm  is  of  a  light  nature,  and 
the  system  I  have  generally  followed  in  feeding  my 
work  horses  has  been  attended  with  success.  I 
consider  that  economy  in  feeding  the  horse  em 
braces  the  health,  condition,  and  stamina  of  the 
animal,  and  I  have  found  those  ends  well  served  by 
adopting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  following  mode 
of  management : — viz..  From  1st  October  to  20th 
May,  my  horses  are  fed  thrice  a-day ;  the  rooming 
and  mid-day  feeds  consist  of  7  lbs.  of  oats  and 
bruised  beans  each  feed  (one  part  of  the  latter,  to 
two  of  the  former),  the  present  cost  of  both  diets 
will  be  something  like  9d. ;  the  evening's  feed  is 
composed  of  35  lbs.  turnips  and  6  lbs.  barley  well 
boiled  together,  which  (with  the  expense  of  coals, 
salt,  and  woman's  wage  of  cooking)  I  put  down  at 
6id.  I  only  use  wheat  or  oat-straw  (uncut)  as 
fodder,  and  I  will  take  the  cost  at  3d.  a-day.  From 
20th  May  (when,  by  top-dressing,  I  have  generally 
cutting-grass)  until  Ist  July,  I  allow  two  feeds  of 
oats  and  beans,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  as 
much  cut  grass  as  satisfies  the  horse  in  stable  during 
day,  and  turn  him  to  the  pastures  for  the  night. 
From  1st  July  to  1st  October,  I  find,  on  an  average, 
that  my  horses  consume,  as  nearly  as  I  can  calcu- 
late, a  feed  of  oats  each  per  day ;  and,  taking  cut- 
ting and  pasture  grass  at  £7  per  imperial  acre,  my 
statement  resolves  itself  into  a  cost,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  of  £28  10s.  per  horse  per  annum.  In 
my  calculations,  I  have  assumed  the  value  of  42 
lbs.  oats  to  be  198.  per  qr.,  65  lbs.  beans  to  be  28s., 
and  barley,  weighing  53  lbs.  per  bushel,  to  be 
worth  208.,  and  turnips  15s.  per  ton.  I  can 
strongly  recommend  the  black  Tartarian  oat  for  the 
use  of  the  horse,  as,  from  its  peculiar  formation, 
the  horse  is  necessitated  to  masticate  it  thoroughly, 
and  it  has  also  the  advantages  of  giving  a  very 
large  acreable  produce,  and  having  a  high  standing 
in  the  oat  class  for  its  fineness  of  husk  and  mealing 
properties*    I  would  also  advise  the  growth  of  the 


I  white  Belgian  carrot,  as  a  most  nutritious,  safe,  and  * 
economical  article  of  food  for  the  horse.  It  is  easily 
raised,  and  can  be  grown  to  yield  18  tons  an  im- 
perial acre  on  moderately  free  land.  On  account  of 
the  carrot  keeping  its  moisture  much  longer  than 
the  turnip,  I  have  found  it  most  beneficial  in  its 
raw  state,  for  spring  feeding.  I  beg  to  close  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  home  experience,  as  also 
that  acquired  while  engaged  as  inspector  co  acatde 
insurance  company,  have  taught  me  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  given  to  the  properly  ventilating  and 
cleaning  of  our  stables,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
more  horses  are  lost  by  inattention  to  these  points 
than  by  any  mode  of  feeding  I  have  ever  seen  prac- 
tised in  the  Lothians. 

Mr.  Stbedman,  Boghall,  said — Gentlemen, 
being  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  important 
discussion  on  the  ''Best  and  Most  Economical 
Mode  of  Feeding  Farm  Horses,"  I  can  give  you  no 
mode  better  and  more  economical  (at  least  as  far 
as  I  know)  than  the  one  I  myself  adopt  In  the 
first  place,  my  horses  get  in  Uie  morning  5  lbs.  of 
oats,  along  with  two  or  three  small  Swede  turnips 
(raw),  and  the  same  at  12  o'clock,  or  dinner  time; 
in  the  morning  the  boiler  is  filled  with  56  lbs.  of 
turnips  and  \  lb.  of  linseed  for  each  horse ;  the  lin- 
seed being  difiicult  to  boil,  is  put  into  a  small  bag, 
and  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  boiler  amongst 
the  turnips ;  when  boiled  without  a  bag  it  is  apt  to 
boil  over,  and  liable  to  sit  on  and  bum,  and  incon- 
sequence the  most  nourishing  part  of  it  is  lost 
After  the  turnips  and  linseed  are  boiled,  they  are 
thrown  into  a  large  trough  or  cooler,  and  a  little 
wheat-chaff,  along  with  a  handful  of  salt  for  each 
horse,  well  mixed  together,  and  cloths,  or  a  lid  for 
the  purpose,  put  over  the  cooler,  and  allowed  to 
cool  slowly ;  Uie  weight  of  the  turnips  being  56  lbs. 
when  put  into  the  boiler,  you  will  find  reduced  to 
about  40  lbs.  About  the  half  of  this  is  given  at  dusk, 
or  whenever  the  horses  return  from  work,  and  the 
remainder  at  8  o'clock,  when  the  men  go  to  clean 
and  do  them  up  for  the  night.  The  expense  of  the 
oats  and  turnips,  twice  a-day  (at  the  present  prices), 
is  about  8d.,  and  the  boiled  food  5d.,  making  in  all 
13d.  a-day;  giving  them  oat-straw,  upon  which  I 
place  no  value,  allowing  it  to  go  in  lieu  of  manure 
from  the  horses.  Under  this  system,  which  I  hare 
adopted  for  the  last  six  years,  I  have  found  my 
horses  healthy,  in  good  working  condition,  and 
always  ready  for  their  work,  working  them  from 
daylight  to  dark  in  the  winter  months  (except  when 
they  are  feeding  in  the  middle  of  the  day) ;  and, 
when  prevented  from  fiarm  operations  by  the  wea- 
ther, they  go  to  Edinburgh  for  dung,  and  seldom, 
or  I  may  say,  never  return,  with  less  that  30  cwt. 
gross.  Previous  to  boiling,  I  used  to  steam  turnips 
and  potatoe8,|[but  lost  upimurds  of  '40  horses,  and 
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since  T  commenced  to  boil,  I  hare  been  at  a  great 
expense  with  boilers  cracking, ;  but  for  some  time 
past  I  have  used  a  malleable  iron  boiler,  made  by  Mr. 
Slight,  engineer,  Leith  Walk,  which  I  find  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  admirably.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  instead  of  giving  the  horses  oat  straw,  they  get 
hay,  which  increases  the  expense  to  about  3d.  each ; 
but  their  work  being  harder,  and  hours  longer,  I 
consider  it  necessary.  In  summer  they  get  grass, 
costing  about  6d.  each,  which  I  believe  to  be  far 
more  profitable  than  driving  it  to  Edinburgh  and 
getting  a  shilling,  in  consequence  of  making  more 
manure,  and  saving  labour.  I  may  mention  that 
the  late  Mr.  Scoon,  tenant  of  Pentland  Mains  (an 
adjoining  farm  to  mine),  used  to  feed  his  horses 
with  two  feeds  of  oats  a-day,  and  at  night  they  got 
raw  potatoes,  just  as  they  were  lifted  from  the  pit  or 
potato  house  (only  riddled),  and  during  his  1 9  years' 
lease,  never  lost  a  horse.  The  present  tenant,  Mr. 
Brown,  has  nearly  run  another  19  years,  and  to  my 
knowledge  has  lost  15  or  16  horses,  with  feeding 
them  differently.  The  only  way  I  can  account  for 
this  is,  that  Mr.  Brown  feeds  higher  and  works 
harder.  The  breed  of  horses  Mr.  Scoon  had  was 
a  breed  rare  to  be  seen  now*a-days ;  they  were 
mostly  all  blacks,  with  short  legs  and  backs,  deep 
ribbed,  broad  chested,  with  a  good  fiat  bone,  and 
rare  action — very  unlike  the  present  breed,  long 
legged  and  backed,  narrow  cheated,  and  with  as 
much  hair  and  clay  on  their  legs,  carrying  along  the 
road  with  them,  as  I  am  sure  would  weigh  more 
than  4  lbs.,  and  more  like  camels  than  horses ;  at 
least  our  forefathers,  had  they  seen  them,  would 
have  called  them  so.  The  great  point  in  keeping 
horses  in  good  condition  (and  consequently  keeping 
them  cheap),  is  to  feed  regular,  and  have  them  well 
groomed ;  also  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  of  a 
stable,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  rather  over- 
looked in  many  cases.  In  addition  to  the  present 
ventilators,  which  you  frequently  see  placed  in  the 
roof  of  a  stable,  there  ought  to  be  a  common  drain 
tile  about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  built  in  the 
wall,  from  3  to  4  feet  above  the  horses'  heads  when 
standing,  and  4  feet  apart,  the  same  on  the  opposite 
side,  or  behind  them ;  then  you  will  always  find 
your  scabies  sweet  and  wholesome,  the  horses 
healthy  and  with  good  appetites.  There  is  appa- 
rently a  great  loss  attending  horses'  feeding,  in 
consequence  of  the  mangers  not  being  properly 
constructed;  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mend all  those  who  are  about  to  buOd  a  stable,  to 
have  cast  metal  mangers,  placed  on  one  side, 
levelled  in  the  bottom,  and  fluted  at  the  top,  that 
is  to  say,  with  a  projection  over  the  inside  about 
three  inches.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  moat  far- 
mers must  have  noticed  horses,  when  feeding, 
throwing  thor  meat  out  of  the  mangers  with  their 


noses,  and  frequently  throwing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity over,  which  would  not  occur  if  the  projection 
I  have  spoken  of  was  attached  to  the  manger,  also 
hanng  a  rack  on  the  other  side,  filled  with  hay  or 
straw,  as  horses  frequently  eat  when  lying.  Grain, 
at  the  present  prices,  would  be  cheaper  than  turnips 
to  boil ;  but  the  change  un  the  system  of  feeding 
might  possibly  cost  a  horse  or  two,  and  neither  I, 
nor,  I  believe,  any  other  tenant,  is  at  present  in  a 
position  to  try  experiments  which  might  perhaps 
add  very  materially  to  the  loss  of  money  which  we 
are  now  undergoing,  and  which  had  little  need  to  be 
increased;  therefore,  I  am  contented  to  let  well 
alone,  as  far  as  feeding  horses  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FiNNiE,  Swanston,  said — I  am  not  aware  of 
anything  more  deserving  the  attention  of  fanners, 
or  indeed  of  any  one  possessing  property  in  that 
invaluable  animd  the  horse,  than  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  best  mode  of  supplying  him  with 
food;  and,  once  ascertun  that,  economy  will 
follow  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence,  in 
one  sense  at  least ;  for  if  the  food  is  given  in  a 
manner  most  likely  to  insure  health  and  ability  to 
perform  work,  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  that  description  of  live  stock  runs  less  risk  of 
being  encroached  on  by  death,. or  unduly  deterio- 
rated in  value;  and  the  labour,  which  is  the  only  way 
of  turning  that  capital  to  a  profitable  account,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  greater  and  more  secure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  uniform  health  and  strength  in  which 
the  owner  of  the  horse  can  maintain  him.  I  am,  at 
the  same  time,  aware  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  profitable  practice  to  lay  down  rules  for  giving 
certain  quantities  of  food,  and  hold  out  these  for 
general  adoption,  as  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  farm  management,  much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  farm  and  soil — the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  work  to  be  performed ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  adaptation  of  the  food  to  the  amount 
of  labour  must  just  be  left  to  the  skill  and  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer.  This,  however,  I  would  main- 
tain, that  it  is  essential  to  successful  practice,  in 
this  department  of  rural  economy,  that  a  proper 
and  economical  system  should  be  in  operation. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  for  one  moment,  to  allege  that 
my  brother  farmers  either  want  system  or  economy 
in  the  managment  of  their  horses ;  all  that  I  intend 
by  my  remarks,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  lay 
before  this  meeting  those  principles  and  rules, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  form  the  basis 
of  what  may  be  termed  an  economical  system  or 
mode  of  feeding  farm  horses.  The  primary  and 
all  important  of  these  I  would  state  to  be,  an  artifi- 
cial preparation  of  the  food,  and  which  may  be  em- 
braced under  the  following  heads :— 1st,  The  cutting 
or  chopping  of  the  fodder.  2nd,  The  bruising  of 
the  grains.    3rd,  The  boiling  or  steaming  of  the 
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roots.  Various  are  the  articles  which  may  be  used ' 
as  food  for  the  horse :  take  the  grains,  we  have  | 
oats,  barley,  bran  ;  of  the  leguminous  plants,  beans 
and  peas ;  of  the  roots,  the  potato,  timiip,  carrot, 
parsnip ;  and  what  is  used  as  green  food,  clover, ' 
tares,  &c.,  and  even  whins ;  and  then  the  grasses 
in  their  dried  state,  the  straw  of  the  cereal  grains, 
and  even  linseed-cake,  linseed,  &c. ;  but  upon  the , 
present  occasion,  and  for  practical  purposes,  we, 
ought,  I  think>  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  produce 
of  the  farm*  Now,  in  support  of  my  first  principle, 
Tiz«,  the  artificial  preparation  of  the  food,  I  would 
say  by  its  adoption  we  will  be  found  consulting  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  by  doing  8o>  can  never  fail  in 
being  right*  My  attention  was  early  directed  to 
this  fact  by  reading  an  article  (on  cooked  food  for 
horses),  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Agriculhtre  in 
1882,  from  the  pen  of  our  able  and  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  veterinary  surgery,  Mr*  Dick,  and  which  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  republish.  Mr.  Dick 
very  properly  calls  in  question  the  prevailing  indif* 
fsrence  on  the  part  of  owners  of  horses  to  the  state 
in  which  that  animal  generally  receives  his  food, 
describes  the  peculiarity  of  the  process  which  his 
food  undergoes  before  it  passes  on  to  be  digested, 
and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse, 
argues  that  an  artificial  preparation  of  his  food 
cannot  fail  to  be  economicaL  Mr.  Dick  concludes 
thus-^"That  before  the  food  ean  properly  yield 
nourishment  to  the  animkli  it  is  necessary  tluit  it  be 
minutely  broken  down  and  cooked,  eitho-  naturally 
or  artificially,  before  digestion  can  take  place,  and  I 
further  condode  that  the  more  completely  we  do 
Uiis  the  more  l-eadily  and  completely  will  the  nutri- 
tious portions  which  the  food  eontaini  be  taken  into 
the  system,  and  thus  by  avoiding  almost  the  possi- 
bility of  waste,  the  animal  will  be  supported  in  the 
same  condition  at  a  less  cost  to  the  owner."  I 
think  it  is  unneceseary  to  add  more  upon  that  point, 
but  shall  proceed  to  Uie  practical  working  out  of 
this  thepry,  Und  will  commence  with  the  fodder, 
suppose  that  to  be  strawi  but  which  I  would  restrict 
to  that  of  either  beans,  oats,  or  wheati  barley  straw 
being  universally  admitted  to  be  bad  for  horses. 
Bean  straw  I  propose  not  to  refer  to  again,  although 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  valuable,  and  even  within 
the  scope  of  my  remarks ;  still  not  being  a  grower 
of  beans,  1  wish  to  advance  nothing  but  what  is 
founded  on  ray  own  experience.  Now  the  article  of 
straw  contains  a  high  rektive  value  in  certain  loca- 
lities, and  when  such  is  the  case  there  is  less  waste 
by  cutting  or  chopping  it  j  but  even  take  a  district 
where  the  princiiml  object  is  to  convert  it  into  ma- 
nure, I  would  even  argue  in  favour  of  artificial  pre- 
paration, having  found  from  experience-— 1st,  That 
tiie>hor8e  wiU  thus  be  induced  to  take  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  it  witbia  Ihe  24  botirs.    8nd,  Tlult 


you  will  afford  him  some  hours  during  that  time  of 
additional  rest^  to  recruit  his  exhausted  system,  as, 
comparatively  speaking,  he  requires  almost  no  time 
to  fill  himself  I  and  3rd,  and  not  the  least  important 
consideration,  that  the  more  fodder  he  eats  the  better 
will  be  his  condition,  for  I  maintain  that  any 
stranger  g<Hng  through  a  stud  of  farm  horses  will 
have  no  difiiculty  in  pointing  out  to  the  farmer  bis 
best  consumers  of  fodder.  But,  before  passing 
from  the  cutting  ai  fodder,  there  is  stall  anotiier 
recommendation  which  I  ^nk  it  has*  We  all 
know  that  as  the  winter  advancesi  and  the  spring 
commences,  very  little  of  the  natural  sap  remains 
in  the  straw,  consequentiy  it  becomes  less  palatable, 
and  invariably  after  wetness  in  harvest,  which  we 
rarely  escape  from,  it  is  never  good«  and  being  one 
of  those  that  think  that  hay  should  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, if  not  altogether,  supersede  the  use  of  straw, 
where  no  beans  are  grown  upon  the  fanUi  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  give  a  farm  horse  as  roocb 
of  the  grains  as  he  can  consume,  if  his  fodder  is  ia- 
diflferent,  that  animal  can  never  be  kept  in  &  thriving 
state  $  this  may  be  accomplished  by  use  of  the  cat- 
ting machine,  but  not  without  it^  as  I  know  tlis 
profligate  waste  whenever  plougbnaen  have  leave 
granted  to  frequent  the  hay-atack.  By  cutting, 
however,  the  fkrmer  can  Well  afiford  either  to  gif e 
hay  alone.  Or  in  a  certain  proportion  mixed  with  the 
straw,  for,  in  either  ease,  he  will  find  thai  less  coro 
will  suffice.  Then  as  to  the  bruising  of  the  grains : 
and  need  I  do  more  than  direct  atteution  to  the  solid 
excrement  of  the  horse  i  and  as  appearance  will 
require  no  farther  demonstration  to  prove  that  grain 
given  entire  produces  the  loss  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  nutrition,  acme  allege  a  tenth  part,  1 
would  say  much  more,  but  at  all  events  a  good 
deali  will  be  seen  voided  without  having  trnd^rgone 
any  change.  It  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  occupy 
the  time  of  this  meeting  with  any  further  remarke 
on  this  point,  as  there  cumol  be  a  better  illustration 
of  there  being  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  food, 
if  bruising  of  the  grain  is  neglected.  I  shall  now 
refer  to  the  steaming  and  boiling  of  the  roots,  vis.i 
the  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  perha^  I  may  be 
found  difiering  wi^  many  of  my  practical  friendii 
but  I  Will  state  what  ray  conviction  is,  and  which 
has  been  founded  on  some  little  experience,  and  I 
would  lULji  first,  that  by  boiling  or  steaming  the 
potato  and  turnip  there  ia  less  riak  of  endangering 
the  health  of  the  horse }  and,  secondly,  that  you 
maintain  him  in  better  eonditioui  I  would  instance 
the  practice  of  horse  dealers,  whose  ol^t  is  to  ob- 
tain that  condition  which  is  essential  to  enable  tbeai 
to  realise  a  profit  between  purchase  and  sale]  and 
I  believe  they  will  admit  that  ekh&t  boiling  the  roots 
or  gtains,  or  Steaming  the  roois^  is  indlspensabie  Is 
thek*  buetness  i  but  I  would  say  imrth^i  that  it  is 
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surely  more  ia  keeping  wilh  the  laws  of  nature, 
when  you  subject  the  sf  stem  of  the  horse  to  what 
may  be  termed  an  artificial  treatment,  to  study  tha 
food  most  congenial  for  him  under  such  circum^ 
stances ;  and  I  think  it  can  hardly  ba  dis|iuted| 
that  after  eirposura  to  cold,  wind,  and  wet,  that  a 
comfortable  supper  of  moderately  warm  eodked 
turnips  and  potatoes,  well  seaeoned  with  salt,  ia  a 
BBOfe  inviting  and  salubrious  mesa  than  if  they  were 
given  in  their  crude  and  unprepared  state.  Some 
farmers  give  two  feeds  of  steamed  of  boiled  roots 
per  day--to  ihat  I  hava  nd  ob}ectiooe^^all  that  I 
would  wish  to  maintain  is,  that  the  hdrae,  during 
the  Winter  months,  should  have  at  least-  one  mess 
cocked  for  him  in  the  day  |  and  if  it  is  not  found 
|>rofitoble  to  give  either  potatoes  or  turnips,  Wt  a 
boiled  feed  of  beans  or  peas  be  substituted,  and  that 
at  the  close  of  his  day's  work.  Before  disposing 
of  my  straw-cutter  and  bruised  grain,  I  tday  further 
remark  that  Mr.  Dkk  is  not  my  solitary  authority. 
I  may  point  to  the  praotiee  of  our  enterprising 
townemen,  Mr.  Croal,  to  Mr*  liaao  8cOtt,  or  to  the 
Mtesrs.  Laings ;  I  believe  the  two  former  have 
been  found  cutting  thehr  hay  and  straw,  and 
bfuisiag  their  gtain  for  at  least  SO  years  i  I  know 
the  formeri  17  years  back^  had  no  hesitation  in 
■tatiisg  that  hie  annual  saving  in  his  establishment 
by  doing  so  was  not  less  than  £150.  Qoto  Lon- 
doni  and  there  I  found  the  eetablishtdents  with 
fitira  100  to  800  work'honMs  doing  tha  samoi  I 
beheve  it  Is  fery  general  on  tba  Oontlneiit}  now, 
•ueh  authority  as  that  I  bold  to  be  worthy  our 
imitation  and  consideration,  Ittatttueh  as  In  such 
eatftblishments  the  food  is  Mil  purebased,  and  must 
ba  obtained,  at  whatever  cdst,  Md  tbe  tirjr  sutfcesa 
of  their  business  depends  iipon  the  condition  in 
which  they  caA  turn  out  thMr  honesi  and  often  to 
tbe  hardest  work*  I  now  eotne  to  the  treatment  of 
borses  during  the  grass  season )  and  here  I  may  be 
f40ttnd  at  variance  with  other  practical  men*  My 
opinion,  hdwetsr,  li|  that  theobjeetlona  to  the  pas- 
turing horses  are  tmanswerabldi  In  the  first  pUice, 
I  would  say  it  is  n  most  espensiva  manner  of  fMing 
tbetdi  inasmuch  as  less  grtmnd  wonld  tufflea  if  the 
pffiss  was  cut  grien,  and  gHren  Miber  in  the  stables 
or  yards  I  secondly,  that  there  ki  a  great  waste  of 
mannre  i  and  laitly,  but  not  lesst,  the  poor  animal 
to  turned  adrift  to  matn  About  and  Mareh  for  hi« 
food,  idih  art  SAhsnst«d  tiyitftttij  snd  is  thus  da- 
prtved  of  the  rest  necesifftry  to  enable  Idm  to  per*' 
fimn  ths  reqnisitelabonr  ym  extract  i  and  besides, 
alter  great  ttMHiott  find  eopiotts  penplratiott,  WHh  a 
related  sysUttn,  baling  every  pore  In  hie  body  open, 
he  is  left  to  seek  his  bed  on  the  coldj  and  often  wet 
ground,  eitposed  to  tbe  elements,  end  Which  treat- 
inent  cannot  fail  to  predlepose  hitti  to  dkiease,  in* 
steed  of  behig  ww  f^rooMedi  jiiet  i§  Ifsportant  for 


him  as  the  much -cared  for  racer,  welUlittered,  and 
allowed  to  use  wiiat,  otherwise,  would  be  an  empty 
stable*  There  is  one  thing,  however«  I  should  wish 
to  notice  in  connection  with  soiling  horses,  and  that 
isi  that,  in  order  to  avoid  waste,  the  grass,  wheneut, 
should  be  put  into  bunchee,  and  let  the  siae  and 
number  of  those  be  apportioned^  from  time  to 
timei  to  the  consumption ;  as  I  need  not  remarkj 
that  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of  clover, 
ito  wet  or  dry  state,  or  the  sUcculency  of  the  rye 
grass  or  tares,  will  bs  tbe  ratio  for  the  daily  allow- 
aneeofeach  horse  j  and  when  these  are  brought 
me,  every  ploughman  receives  the  number 
allotted  for  him }  thus  from  the  Md  to  the  rack 
there  is  no  loes  in  transit.  WheUi  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  brought  home  in  a  loose  state,  each 
ploughman  with  his  fork  selecte  what  suite  his 
foncy  bestf  scattering  and  treading  no  small  portion 
of  the  heap,  filling  his  rack  to  overflowingi  and 
what  ia  not  consumed  at  the  time  is  left  to  ferment 
until  his  return  to  the  stablsi  when  it  ia  caat  to  the 
dunghill.  I  have  found  from  actual  experience 
that  the  diffenmee  in  saving  between  bunches  and 
bringing  home  grass  in  a  loose  state  amounted  to 
Is.  per  head  per  horse  per  Week,  and  that  upon 
an  establishment  of  90  horses  was  no  email  consi- 
deration. Having,  I  fear,  eahausted  the  patience 
of  thie  masting  by  ratending  my  remarka  <m  what 
I  thought  the  mostttoportant  pointe  to  be  attended 
to  in  fiurm  horse  management,  I  shall  be  very  brief 
in  what  I  have  to  aay  about  the  quantity  eaoh  horse 
may  be  expected  to  require  per  day.  Thisi  as  I 
said  before^  maat  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  farmer,  as  Well  as  the  grain  and  other  farm  pro* 
ddce  which  ou|^t  to  predominate  in  the  feeding  of 
his  horses^I  would  say  bivaTlably  let  it  be  whiit 
is  of  least  marketaMe  value.  If  during  the  grass 
ssason  the  work  is  light,  the  grain  may  be  very 
much  restricted  or  even  dispented  with  altogether } 
and  in  the  winter  season,  eten  at  regular  work, 
from  10  to  19  lbs*  per  dayi  in  addition  to  their 
cooked  food  for  supper,  wHl  be  found  sufficient; 
when  hay  is  given,  from  9  to  3  lbs.  leaa  of  grain  will 
suffice*  I  find  my  best  fodder  caters  consume  at 
the  rate  of  ir  lbs.  per  94  hours  of  eut  oat  straw, 
and  the  sai^ng  between  giving  hay  entire  and  out 
will  be  in  Ihvour  of  tbe  tetter  in  the  proportion  of 
a  third ;  and  the  only  point  in  which  I  difiler  from 
my  (H^nd  Mr*  Dick  is  in  prsferring  my  oate  to  be 
bruised  rather  than  gromid,  as  1  think  ray  hcrses 
mastleate  them  as  wslli  and  certainly  appesr  to  like 
them  better*  Another  point  I  ought  not  to  admit, 
and  that  is  In  changing  from  heavy  to  light  graini 
or  «foe  tertd;  the  feed  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  weight*  l  f  this  Is  negleeted,  overfeeding  at  one 
tine  and  underfeeding  at  another  must  take  place ; 
end  H  being  ihe  nsual  practiee  of  all  farmers  to  con^ 
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sume  all  the  light  oats  first,  and  when  they  run  out  to  repair  the  waste  produced  upon  the  performance 


to  fall  back  upon  the  good,  and  that  a  difference  of 
6  to  8  lbs.  per  bushel  is  often  found  to  exist,  the 
necessity  for  this  test  I  think  is  plainly  made  out. 
I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  other  observation, 
and  that  likewise  boirs  upon  the  economy  of  farm 
stable  management.  It  is  the  undesirableness  of 
trusting  the  feeding  of  the  horses  upon  a  farm  to 
any  one  whose  employment  is  that  of  a  regular 
ploughman ;  for,  without  calling  in  question  the 
honesty  of  one  in  such  a  situation,  I  would  say  his 
horses  seldom  appear  in  worse  condition  than  that 
of  the  others.  This  occasions  heart-burnings 
among  the  other  ploughmen ;  that  is  not  all,  there 
is  often  favouritism.  I  Ukewise  object  to  the  sys- 
tem of  each  man  being  the  custodier  of  his  horses' 
corn ;  I  do  not  think  economy  can  exist  in  either 
case.  My  own  practice  is  to  entrust  one  to  serve 
out  the  grain  given  to  the  horses,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  ploughmen,  and  the  advantage  of 
doing  so  rests  in  having  the  food  of  the  horses  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  as  they  require  it.  If  at  easy 
work  he  restricts  it ;  that  a  regular  ploughman  will 
never  do.  And  as  in  every  establishment  some 
horses  are  more  easily  kept  than  others  in  good 
condition  with  this  arrangement,  the  food  is  given 
in  either  smaller  or  larger  quantities,  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  horse  or  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  requires:  and  in  this  way  a  more 
thorough  control  can  be  exercised  over  a  depart- 
ment in  farm  management  which  is  certainly  not 
the  least  expensive  to  maintain.  Mr.  Finnie  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  remarking  that,  with  regard 
to  the  annufd  expenditure  required  for  the  horse, 
his  experience  coincided  with  the  details  given  by 
Mr.  Gibson.  He  (Mr.  F.)  considered,  however, 
that  Swedish  turnips  were  of  too  laxative  a  nature 
for  the  horse,  and  he  had  made  use  of  boiled  peas, 
Before  the  potatoes  became  so  bad,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  five  parts  of  turnips  to  one  of 
potatoes.  But,  in  the  main,  he  was  disposed  to 
corroborate  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

Mr.  Thomson,  Hangingside,  said— The  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained,  and  given  forth  upon 
this  subject,  have  been  numerous  and  exceedingly 
varied,  while  each  has  been  supported  by  a  feasi- 
bility of  argument,  |sufiBcient  at  least  to  induce 
adoption ;  still  the  matter  has  not  been  reduced  to 
any  thing  like  a  fixed  principle.  Nor  will  this  be 
obtained,  until  science  enable  us  to  know  exactly 
the  property  of  each  ingredient  that  is  commonly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  those  animals 
used  in  farm  work.  There  are  certain  general  laws 
of  nature,  which,  if  carefully  considered,  may,  under 
close  observation  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  horse,  guide  in  common  practice ; 
U  it  is  for  chemistry  to  elicit  the  food  best  suited 


of  a  given  amount  of  work  by  any  animal  employed 
by  man.       Experience  has  pronounced  that  the 
food  best  adapted  to  enable  the  horse  to  perform 
the  greatest  amount  of  severe  work  is  good  oats, 
well  made  clover  and  rye  grass  hay,  with  occaatODal 
mashes,  and  alterative  medicine  to  keep  the  stomach 
and  bowels  in  proper  tone ;  if  this  be  so,  it  matt 
be  held  as  the  best  under  all  circumstances,  and  for 
any  sort  of  work ;  but  as  farm  horses  are  usually 
kept  upon  a  different  description  of  pulse,  a  cor- 
responding alteration  becomes   necessary  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  the  nutritious  food  given  them. 
The  course  I  have  adopted  for  many  years  has  been 
as  follows : — viz.,  during  the  summer  months,  two 
feeds  of  oats  per  day,  of  61bs.  each,  with  grass;  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  the  same 
quantity  of  oats,  with  a  boiled  feed  at  night,  con- 
sisting of  Swedish  turnip,  mixed  with  beans,  barley, 
and  clean  chaff,  weighing  40lb8.  to  each  horse, 
using  salt  and  li  oz.  nitre  to  each  animal  once  a 
week ;  by  this  mode  of  treating  my  farm  horses, 
disease  has  hardly  beeti  known  in  my  stables. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  this  quantity  of  the  pre- 
pared food  should  not  be  exceeded,  as  it  may  be 
considered  the  maximum  to  be  safely  given.    Im- 
portant as  is  the  amount  of  nutritious  food  allotted 
to  a  horse,  not  less  important  is  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  fodder  that  is  to  be  the  accompani- 
ment ;  if  possible,  the  fodder  of  any  year's  growth 
should  not  be  used  in  the  same  year :  that  is  to  aay* 
the  fodder  of  crop  and  year  1848  should  form  the 
supply  over  the  whole  of  1849.    At  this  period  of 
the  season,  the  natural  moisture  which  produces  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  exhausted 
inthecropof  1849>  and  the  animal  issavedfrom  those 
acute  attacks  arising  from  disordered  bowels  which 
the  susceptibility  of  his  system  renders  him  liable  to. 
Barley-straw  should  never  be  given  to  a  horse ;  it 
is  so  productive  of  flatulence  that  he  hardly  ever 
eats  it  unscathed.    As  to  the  question  of  economy 
—the  food  which  supplies  the  largest  amount  of 
fat  and  muscle,  torn  from  a  horse  by  hard  work,  is 
the  cheapest.    Regularity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
horse  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  whether  as  re- 
gards food,  drink,  work,  or  mode  of  keeping  and 
dressing.    He  is  the  most  easily  affected  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  by  any  sudden  change,  and  is  more 
subject  to  inflammation  than  any  other.    He  should 
have  but  one  day  in  the  seven  for  resty  and  as  seL 
dom  as  possible  be  over  wrought;  an  extra  hour 
or  two  will  tell  upon  him  for  several  days.    As  dif- 
ferent horses  have  different  constitutions,  they  re- 
quire to  be  treated  accordingly — the  appearance  of 
the  coat  speaks  at  once  to  the  eye,  but  the  state  of 
the  bowels  is  the  surest  index  of  the  health  of  the 
Bruised  com  is  preferable  to  whole,  both 
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as  it  obliges  the  horse  to  masticate,  and  is  more 
easily  digested. 

Mr.  Black,  Dalkeith,  said — I  am  afraid  that  my 
system  of  feeding  farm-horses  will  not  be  approved 
of  by  farmers  generally,  as  they  may  consider  it  ex- 
pensive. All  the  farm  horses  tinder  my  charge  are 
allowed  iClbs.  of  hay,  12lbs.  of  bruised  corn,  and 
28lbs.  of  boiled  turnips  per  day,  during  winter  and 
Bpring,  which  at  present  prices  in  my  locality  will 
amountto  Is.  6d.  per  day.  I  consider  boiled  turnips, 
when  given  judiciously  to  cart  horses,  a  most  pada- 
table,  nutritious,  and  gratifying  food,  particularly 
to  young  horses ;  and  not  less  so  to  those  intended 
for  coach  or  saddle  than  for  farm  work — they  grow 
much  faster  and  look  much  healthier,  with  nice 
eleek  coats.  I  have  generally  from  20  to  30  horses 
young  and  old,  fed  on  boiled  turnips ;  and  to  con- 
vince you  that  they  are  wholesome,  I  have  only  had 
one  death  from  disease  during  these  last  four  years, 
and  that  death  was  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel.  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  keep  farm  horses  in  good  condition,  or 
rather  fat,  as  I  consider  good  condition  in  a  farm 
horse  a  good  flesh  coat.  Weight  is  always  advan- 
tageous in  slow  work,  indeed  weight  is  power  in  the 
heavy  draught.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  my 
friend,  Mr.  Gibson,  made  at  the  opening  of  this 
discussion,  anent  the  rearing  of  horses,  I  think 
them  most  judicious;  great  care  is  necessary  in 
selecting  bodi  dam  and  sire.  In  selecting  a  hunt- 
ing horse,  I  believe  the  first  point  to  be  looked  at 
is  his  hind  quarters,  to  see  if  he  has  muscle  enough 
to  propel  him  over  his  fences ;  in  a  roadster,  his 
feet,  fore  legs,  and  shoulder;  but  in  selecting  a 
cart  horse,  the  back  ribs  are  the  first  points  to  be 
examined,  unless  they  are  high  and  well  back 
towards  his  haunch  bones,  he  will  never  be  easily 
kept,  or  endure  much  fatigue.  I  hope  you  mH  ex- 
cuse the  digression  I  have  made  from  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

Mr.  Scott,  Craiglockhart,  remarked  that  he  very 
much  agreed  in  the  statement  made  by  the  genUe- 
men  who  had  previously  spoken.  But  he  did  not 
altogether  concur  with  Mr.  Gibson  in  the  opinion 
that  bean  straw  should  not  be  given  to  horses ;  he 
(Mr.  S.)  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  that 
kind  of  food,  and  he  was  aware  that  others  had ;  and 
his  opinion  was,  that  its  value  was  not  much  inferior 
to  hay.  He  had  also  found  much  advantage  when 
horses  were  working  hard,  especially  in  the  spring 
months,  to  adopt  a  judicious  plan  of  a  division  of 
the  food.  The  interval,  he  considered,  was  too  long 
for  a  horse  to  want  food,  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  small  feed  \d  oats 
at  about  eight  o'clock  he  found  was  valuable  to  the 
animal. 

Professor  Dick  remarked  that  he  was  not  pre- 


pared to  enter  at  length  upon  the  subject  now  be- 
fore the  meeting,  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussion ;  but  from  what  he  had 
heard,  he  thought  he  could  gather  pretty  accurately 
the  opinions  of  the  farmers  as  to  the  feeding  of 
their  farm  horses.  There  was  one  point,  however, 
which  had  been  but  incidentally  touched  upon, 
and  to  which  he  would  suggest  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid.  He  alluded  to  the  giving  of  food 
to  horses  at  shorter  intervals.  He  approved  of 
cooking  food,  but  the  danger  lay  in  giving  it  in  too 
large  quantities  at  a  time.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  animal's  system  was  somewhat  exhausted,  and 
the  cooked  food  was  easily  swallowed,  the  stomach 
became  overloaded,  and  every  farmer  well  knew  the 
consequence.  Food  ought  to  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing before  going  out,  and  again,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended, at  eight  o'clock :  indeed,  a  greater  division 
of  food  would  at  all  times  be  found  advantageous. 
He  knew  one  gentieman  who  had  lost  a  number  of 
horses  by  inattention  to  this,  and  though  he  (the 
professor)  was  generally  sent  for,  he  always  found 
the  animal  dead  before  he  got  to  the  place  (laughter). 
He  suggested  an  alteration  in  the  way  of  feeding 
the  horses,  especially  that  the  evening  meal  should 
be  divided  into  two  feeds,  instead  of  giving  it  all  at 
once.  When  the  animal  came  in  from  its  work, 
one  portion  could  be  given,  and  the  second  portion 
some  time  after.  He  (Professor  Dick)  did  not 
think  that  the  gentieman  referred  to  lost  a  single 
horse  afterwards,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
servant  gave  one  of  the  animals  a  too  large  feed. 
He  (the  professor)  would  also  mention  tiie  advan- 
tage of  allowing  a  horse  to  rest  twice  during  the 
day  at  least.  It  was  most  injurious  to  a  horse, 
to  allow  it  to  work  on  for  a  number  of  consecu- 
tive hours  without  food.  The  stomach  of  the  ani- 
mal was  small,  consequentiy  could  not  contain 
food  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  work  a  great  por- 
tion of  a  day  without  a  renewal  of  food  and  rest. 
Sometimes  tiie  stomach  was  Uterally  stuffed  full, 
and  its  power  of  contracting  and  acting  on  the 
contents  was  thus  destroyed.  In  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  animal,  the  stomach 
soon  became  empty,  and  when  distended  either 
with  food  or  by  the  want  of  it,  it  was  much  in- 
jured. A  combination  of  hay  and  oats  chiefly 
would  be  found  the  best  kind  of  food—though 
some  thought  it  expensive;  and  to  cut  the  hay 
and  bruise  the  oats  was  much  to  be  recommended. 
If  the  cora  be  bruised  or  ground,  it  could  be 
taken  with  safety;  for  it  would  be  deprived  of  its 
vitality,  and  thus  digestion  [be  quickened.  Mr. 
Thomson  recommended  hay  and  oats  with  a  little 
bran  mash,  as  the  best  feeding;  and  in  this  he  is 
right.  He  added  to  this  the  propriety  of  giving  a 
Uttie  alterative  medicine — he  (tiie  professor)  was 
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one  who  was  more  in  the  habit  of  giving  medicine 
than  in  taking  it  (laughter),  and  he  would  advise 
Mr.  Thomson  to  try  a  handfdl  of  salt  among  his 
horses'  food  instead  of  any  altefative  medicine. 
No  doubt,  an  alterative  medicine  would  make  an 
alteration  (laughter),  but  what  kind  of  an  altera- 
tion }  It  would  be  found  that  any  interference  with 
the  profession  of  the  regular  practitioner  was  by 
no  meant  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  (laughter). 
When  medicine  was  really  necessary,  let  the  farmer 
send  for  the  doctor  In  time;  let  him  give  small 
quantities  of  salt  amongst  the  food ;  but  let  him 
have  little  to  do  witb  alterative  medicines.  All 
kinds  of  medicine  were  alterative;  but  he  would 
have  his  farmer  friends  to  bave  more  faith  in  a 
bandful  of  salt  and  good  food  judiciously  given 
than  in  quack  alterative  medicines,  which  were  so 
plentifully  advertised  (laughter  and  applause).  He ! 
had  that  day  had  some  cake  sent  him  as  being! 


good  food  for  horses,  and  soitad  to  tiieir  strsngth; 
but  he  had  no  specimen  of  it  with  him.  He  ought 
observe  that  a  certain  quantity  of  innotntioas  food 
was  necessary  to  go  along  with  the  otim',  beeaoK 
if  the  (bod  be  too  rich  or  nutrttiouB  the  aoimil 
would  assuredly  suffer  (appUoae). 

The  Chairman  said-Uiat  the  roeetiDg  was  eer* 
tainly  much  obliged  to  those  gaatlemen  who  had 
given  their  opiniona  on  the  aufaject  of  fiMdiqg  fana 
horses,  and  now  Mr.  Usher  would  show  the  work* 
log  of  his  8team«plougfa. 

Mr.  UsH  ER  then  exhibited  die  model  of  bis  steam 
plou|^h,  whieh  ereated  a  very  greM  intefeai  aooag 
the  numerous  farmers  and  others  pMseat. 

On  the  motion  oi  Sir  Jambs  Russell,  K.C.B., 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  leadered  to  the  Msh 
man,  for  his  i^le  diseharge  of  tka  duties  of  ths 
chair. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    DISTRICTS    OF    ENGLAND. 

FROM   THE  TIMB9  OOMMISSIONBRS. 

(ConHnmdJ 


Lbttbr  III. 
High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  Jan.  24. 
A  glance  at  the  geological  map  of  England  will 
show  that  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham  are  occupied  by  Uiat  great 
bed  of  chalk  which  extends  from  Dorsetshire, 
eastward  into  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  In  a  north- 
easterly direction  as  far  as  Yorkshire.  As  no  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county 
would  be  complete  without  a  description  of  the 
method  of  cultivation  pursued  on  its  chalk  soils,  we 
proceed  to  explain  what  that  method  is.  Hie  farms 
are  not  very  large,  varying  from  100  to  200  and 
300  acres  in  site.  The  occupying  tenants  some- 
times hold  their  tenure  by  leases,  and  sometimes 
from  year  to  year.  The  landlords  do  not  as  a  class 
appear  to  interest  themselves  more  In  the  permanent 
Improvements  of  the  land  than  Is  the  case  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  county  which  we  have  visited. 
On  these  chalk  soils  the  farmers  do  not  consider 
drainage  necessary,  the  earth  being  already  too  dry. 
That  source  of  outlay,  therefore,  may  ha  reckoned, 
if  the  practice  of  the  district  be  right,  as  saved  to 
the  proprietor.  It  would,  in  consequence,  be  ex- 
pected tliat  the  description  of  fkrm  buUdtngs  would 
here  be  considerably  improved,  and  that  substantial 
and  conveniently  arranged  outhouses  would  be 
found.  Such,  however,  is  hx  from  being  the  ease. 
The  bams,  cow-houses,  and  feeding  sheds  are  8tlD> 
in  most  Instances,  oonstnicted  of  wood  with  thatched 


roofs,  and  though  the  materials  of  which  they  in 
composed  scarcely  appear  eompatible  with  dura- 
biUty,  they  all  seem  to  have  been  constructed  raaay 
years  ago.  In  our  tour  of  inspectioB  we  passed  the 
seat  of  the  kte  Eaii  of  Bueklnghamshire— oneeths 
residenee  of  John  Hampden,  and  we  could  not 
help  remarkfaig  that  Hampden-houae  wan  better 
and  had  a  more  modem  look  than  most  of  the 
buildings  around  it.  In  fact,  were  Hampden  to 
raise  his  head  and  take  a  gknce  at  the  present  eoa- 
ditiofi  of  the  hrm  buildings  near  the  spot  where  he 
once  lived,  it  Is  not  likely  that  he  would  see  nvdi 
to  disturb  his  belief  that  the  days  of  the  Rouad- 
heads  and  OavaMers  had  not  passed  away,  andthtt 
the  world  was  000  years  younger  than  it  aelually  is. 
On  the  chalk  lands  the  amount  of  ivnt  diarged 
seems  less  than  on  the  clay  and  gravel  soils  of 
Bucklnghamshife.  It  was  stated  to  ua  as  varyfaig 
from  ISs.  to  90s.  an  acre.  The  fhrmers  spokevery 
disparagingly  of  theprodncthre  powers  of  their  ftmm, 
and  appeared  to  consider  a  return  to  prosperity  with 
low  priees  as  impossible  on  chalk,  aa  ttie  fanners 
on  day  thhik  it  impoasible  in  their  case.  We  in- 
quired particularly  to  what  extent  reductions  of 
rent  had  taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
could  not  aseertain  that  any  reduction  wordi  men- 
tioning as  such  had  been  made.  There  were  ire 
eases  of  farms  becomhig  vacant  from  causes  con- 
nected with  the  present  pressure  on  the  agricdtuil 
interest.    Two  of  these  fiurrasbdongedto  thesaine 
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lenant,  who  gave  them  up  because  he  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  making  aojrthing  by  farming  hereafter.  H  is 
phure  was  immediately  supplied  by  others,  and  at  a 
very  slight  reduetion  of  rent,  if  any.  Of  the  three 
remaining  farms  alluded  to,  two  are  the  property  of 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Public  attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  these  farms,  or  we  should 
not,  p^hape,  have  demned  it  proper  to  refer  to  it 
specifically.  Haying,  however,  inquired  into  the 
eircnmetances  on  the  spot,  we  deem  it  right  to 
stota  the  facts  as  we  heard  them :— Mr.  Disraeli's 
estate  is  about  800  acres  in  extent,  and  the  two 
itrms  in  question  are  the  rent*yielding  portions  of 
it.  The  fiunily  occupying  one  of  these  ftirms  has 
been  33  years  in  possession;  that  occupying  the 
other  20.  The  former  proprietor  (Mr.  Norris)  is 
described  as  a  kind  indulgent  man,  who  let  his  land 
for  lees  than  its  real  value.  Mr.  Disraeli  bought 
the  estate  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  a  valuation  made 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Norris^  which  took  place 
four  years  ago— the  valuati(m  being  made  during 
the  period  of  high  prices,  and  with  the  view  to  a 
sale.  Hie  tenant  whose  family  has  been  longest  In 
possession  succeeded  a  man  who  only  produced  10 
busbeb  of  wheat  an  acre,  and  was  unable  to  make 
anything  of  the  land  at  a  rent  of  78*  6d.  per  acre. 
Mr.  Norris  provided  farm  buildings  at  his  own  cost, 
for  which  he  charged  an  increased  rent  to  cover  the 
interest  of  his  oatlay.  During  a  tenure  for  33 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  original  lessee 
died,  leaving  the  Airm  to  be  managed  by  his  widow 
and  young  sons,  the  original  average  crops  have 
been  doubled.  The  valuation  under  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  purchased  increased  the  rent,  it  is  said,  36 
per  cent,  and  this  increase  was  paid  by  the  occu- 
piers  for  two  years,  in  the  hope  that  during  that 
time  they  might  extract  from  the  soil  the  capital 
they  had  invested  In  it,  and  which  they  must  have 
lost  if  they  had  immediately  given  up  possession. 
Even  if  prices  had  remained  as  high  as  when  the 
valuation  was  made,  the  occupier  states  that  he 
would  not  have  agreed  to  pay  the  increased  rent 
charged  for  a  eontmuance.  Therefore  when  prices 
fell'so  low  he  applied  to  Mr.  Disraeli  for  a  reduction 
of  rent  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  his  fellow 
tenant  also  applied.  The  rates,  it  should  here  be 
mentioned,  had  during  the  last  five  years  increased 
from  4s.  6d.  to  88.  6d.  The  application  for  a  re- 
duction of  rent  has  been  refused  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  has  let  the  two  farms  on  terms  little,  if  at  all, 
under  those  which  the  retiring  tenants  reftued  to 
pay.  The  new  tenants  are  neighbouring  fanners. 
These  are  the  bare  facts  as  communicated  to  us  on 
the  spot;  and  we  give  them  thus  fully,  as  it  is  likely 
that  on  a  point  involring  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  as 
a  landlord  some  curiosity  may  be  felt  by  the  public. 
In  this  district  we  found  the  rates  uausnally  high 


— a  circumstance  which  was  accounted  for  by  great 
mismanagement  in  the  affairs  of  the  union  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

From  the  information  we  received  there  i^>peared 
to  be  a  very  uniform  system  of  management  adopted 
on  the  chalk  dislrieU  of  Bucks.  The  fields  are  not 
encumbered  with  too  numerous  hedgerows ;  stock 
forming  is  adopted  only  as  a  means  of  forcing  com 
crops,  from  the  latter  of  whkh  the  farmer  has 
hitherto  looked  for  his  remuneration.  By  raising 
green  crops  and  feeding  them  on  the  limd  with 
sheep,  he  is  enabled  to  draw  from  the  soil  crops  of 
wheat,  bariey,  and  oats,  which,  without  this  enrieh* 
ing  preparation,  it  would  not  produce.  His  chiff 
attention  is  therefore  directed  to  the  culture  of  green 
crops  for  consumption  on  the  land  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  after  success.  The  rotation  followsd 
is  termed  **  a  five-field  course,"  commencing  with 
(I)  turnips,  followed  by  (3)  barley,  which  is  sown 
out  with  (3)  seeds  (the  first  crop  of  which  is  mown, 
and  the  second  eaten  on  the  ground);  after  the 
seeds  the  land  is  dunged,  then  ploughed,  and  sown 
with  (4)  wheat,  and  this  agidn  is  followed  by  oats, 
which  form  the  fifth  and  last  crop  of  the  course. 
There  are  thus  three  com  crops  and  two  green 
crops  e?ery  five  years,  and  it  is  obvious  that  on 
thin  chalk  land  this  system  cannot  be  successfully 
continued  irithout  a  liberal  expenditure  ^ther  in 
artificial  food  or  manure.  The  land  should,  there- 
fore, be  twice  dunged  in  the  course— first  for  the 
turnip,  and  second  for  the  wheat  crop;  whilst,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  best  farmers  give  a  large  quan- 
tity of  com  or  cake  to  the  sheep  while  feeding  on 
the  turnips.  If,  besklee  this,  amjde  doses  of  arti- 
fidal  manures  are  used  for  the  turnip  crop,  the  far- 
mer finds  his  land  improving  under  what  might 
otherwise  be  thought  a  severe  system  of  cropping. 
We  were  sorry  to  leara  that  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  of  com  many  of  the  occupiers  of  this  class 
of  soil  had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  all  expen^- 
ture,  both  in  artificial  manures  and  feeding  stufifs; 
that  their  system  formeriy  was  to  purchase  the 
sheep  stock  they  requhred  by  the  sale  of  theh*  com 
crop ;  but  so  rauclr  more  of  that  was  now  necessary 
to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  rent  and  labour,  that 
a  smaller  balance  was  left  for  investment,  and  a 
scantier  flock  of  course  made  to  suffice.  Com 
being  the  only  thing  the  farmer  of  these  soils  can  at 
present  raise  from  them  to  convert  into  cash,  we 
were  informed  that  he  is  compelled  to  plough  up  a 
larger  proportion  of  land  tlum  formeriy,  thus  ex- 
tending his  com  crops  and  dinuniriiing  the  green 
or  manure-making  crops.  It  is  said  that  necessity 
is  driving  many  of  the  farmers  to  this,  and  that  next 
year  the  chalk  lands  will  have  a  larger  average  in 
com  than  was  ever  known  before.  It  appears  an 
anomalous  state  of  matters  that  the  formers  should 
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sow  more  corn  with  diminishing  prices ;  but,  if  the 
fact  be  80,  it  is  a  ruinous  system  on  these  thin  lands, 
I  and  shows  more  plainly  than  the  loud  sst  complaints 
the  necessities  to  which  many  have  been  reduced  by 
the  sudden  transition  of  prices.  They  say — "  We 
are  quite  conscious  that  nothing  but  increased  ex- 
penditure in  artificial  food  and  manures  can  enable 
us  to  maintain  larger  sheep  stock,  and  increase  the 
yield  of  our  com  crops ;  but  meantime  our  capital 
is  gone,  and  we  have  not  the  means  of  making  the 
necessary  outlay." 

In  all  this  district,  some  30  miles  distant  from 
London,  no  vegetable  produce  or  roots,  early  or  late 
potatoes,  are  grown  for  sale  by  any  one  who  con- 
siders himself  entitled  to  rank  as  a  good  farmer. 

The  sheep  stock  kept  are  chiefly  South-downs, 
changed  every  year,  though  some  tenants  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  breeding  the  btock  they  re- 
quire, having  found  that  the  Hampshire  breeder 
and  the  London  butcher  hitherto  divided  the  whole 
profits  of  the  animal,  fattened  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bucks  farmer,  between  them.  Very  few  cattle  are 
kept,  and  these  seem  to  be  fed,  in  the  large  yard 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  homestead,  chiefly 
on  straw,  which  is  thus,  with  the  help  of  the  horses 
and  a  few  pigs,  converted  into  a  species  of  dung. 
The  superfluous  liqmd  is  suffered  to  run  off  into 
the  nearest  ditch  or  stream,  no  provision  being  made 
for  saving  it  in  any  of  the  farm  buildings  which 
came  under  our  notice.  The  implements  in  use  are 
waggons  and  two-horse  carts,  cumbrous  wheel 
ploughs,  and  the  flail  for  threshing. 

The  average  produce  of  crops  on  the  better  class 
of  chalk  lands  was  stated  to  us  at  20  to  24  bushels 
of  wheat,  32  to  40  of  barley,  and  36  to  48  of  oats 
per  acre.  The  number  of  eheep  kept  on  a  200 
acre  farm,  during  winter  and  part  of  summer,  is 
about  300. 

Turnips  are  generally  sown  broadcast.  One  field 
of  swedes  which  we  ^msdked  over,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  best  we  saw,  would  not  exceed  10  tons 
an  acre.  The  bulbs  were  small  and  far  quut,  and, 
by  the  superiority  of  a  portion  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  field,  it  was  plain  that  if  the  whole  field 
had  been  equally  well  treated,  the  crop  might  have 
been  doubled.  Labourers'  wages  have  fallen  Is. 
since  last  year,  being  now  8s.  a-week. 

Before  leaving  Buckinghamshire  there  are  a  few 
-  observations  that  occur  to  us  as  proper  to  make 
with  reference  to  the  general  condition  of  the  land, 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  farmers,  the  home 
comforts  they  enjoy,  and  the  care  for  their  interests 
displayed  by  their  landlords.  As  to  the  condition 
of  the  land,  we  observed  that  in  the  chalk  districts 
the  fields  had  a  rather  exhausted  look,  there  being 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  sown  in  grass, 
and  that  portion  showing  little  sign  of  verdure  or 


fertility.  That  this  could  not  be  wholly  ascribed  to 
the  effects  of  the  frosty  weather  was  apparent  (rom 
more  than  one  field  which  we  saw  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, the  high  cultivation  of  which  exhibited  itself 
in  a  marked  manner  notwithstanding  the  weather. 
The  opinions  of  the  farmers  with  reference  to  their 
own  condition  form  a  very  important  element  in 
trying  to  estimate  correctly  the  existing  state  of 
agriculture.  These  opinions  of  coarse  influence  to 
a  great  extent  the  character  of  the  culture  parsued 
in  each  district,  and  we  therefore  consider  it  proper 
to  indicate  the  views  we  found  prevalent  in  each 
district  as  we  close  our  survey  of  it.  In  Bucking- 
hamshire the  attention  of  the  farmers  appeared  in- 
tently fixed  on  prices  as  the  only  source  from  which 
could  come  any  effectual  relief!  They  seem  to  con- 
sider reduction  of  rent,  or  an  increased  produce  on 
their  farms  by  means  of  increased  capital  invested, 
as  quite  inadequate  modes  of  helping  them  over 
their  present  difficulties,  even  if  those  modes  were 
practicable.  On  the  grass  lands  it  was  thought  that 
somethmg  might  perhaps  be  done  by  lowering  rent^. 
but  on  the  tillage  lands  this  source  of  hope  was 
generally  considered  quite  unavailing.  With  re- 
ference to  the  increase  of  farm  produce  by  an  in- 
creased investment  of  capital,  it  was  said  that  the 
farmers'  means  had  already  been  exhausted,  and 
that,  even  if  high  farming  was  beyond  all  doubt 
profitable  in  its  results,  it  could  not  now  be  adopted. 
**  Paying  prices"  were,  therefore,  what  they  con- 
sidered would  alone  save  them,  and  those  "paying 
prices"  they  defined  as  meaning,  with  reference  to 
wheat,  from  56s.  to  64s.  a  quarter.  We  did  not 
find  that  any  hope  was  entertained  of  a  return  to 
protection ;  indeed,  one  respectable  fiirmer  told  ob 
that  the  labouring  classes  were  now  so  well  edu- 
cated, and  read  so  many  tracts  and  newspapers,  that 
they  would  rise  in  a  body  to  prevent  it  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  man  in  every  way  opposed 
to  free  trade  principles,  and  was  accompanied  with 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  "  evil  effects  of  know- 
ledge upon  the  poor."  Another  point  which  strock 
us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  farmers  of  Bucking- 
hamshire was  their  apparently  slight  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  railway  communication  generally« 
and  especially  with  a  view  to  the  London  marketi. 
In  fact,  we  heard  one  farmer  express  his  opinion 
very  strongly  that  railways  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  county,  having  brought  remote  dis- 
tricts into  competition  with  theirs  for  the  custom  of 
the  metropolis.  With  regard  to  the  house  accom- 
modation and  house  comforts  of  the  Buckingham- 
shire farmers  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
of  commendation.  They  are  nearly  all  kept  in  per- 
fect order,  they  generally  command  a  fine  prospect, 
and  the  ground  in  front  of  them  is  frequently  bid 
out  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  manner  with  ornamental 
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walks  and  plants.  We  should,  however,  have  hecn 
p;lad  to  have  observed  attached  to  each  dwelling  a 
greater  nmaber  of  good  sised  gardens,  such  as  one 
naturally  associates  with  the  other  comforts  of  a 
farmer's  house*  The  last  observation  as  to  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  Buckinghamshire  which  we 
have  to  make  relates  to  the  care  evinced  by  the 
landtords  for  the  interests  of  their  tenants.  Where* 
ewr  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  carried  on  in  a  de* 
fective  manner  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  land- 
lord, as  it  is  his  interest,  unless  he  is  himself  a  good 
agriculturist,  imd  able  to  conduct  the  general 
management  of  his  estate,  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  steward  or  agent  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  best  systems  of  practical  farming.  Feeling 
the  importance  of  this,  we  made  particular  in- 
quiries how  far  the  stewards  and  agents  of  proper- 
ties in  Buckinghamshire  were  qualifled  to  fill  the 
intoations  which  they  occupied ;  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  in  too  many  instances  we  ascertained  that 
tbey  were  men  without  any  adequate  experience  in 
the  cultivation  and  economical  management  of  land. 


Letter  IV. 

Oxford,  January  26. 
The  county  of  Oxford  possesses  a  variety  of  soil, 
which  must  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  farming  pursued  in  it,  and  upon  the 
success  which  the  cKfferent  methods  of  cultivation 
adopted  meet  with.  There  are  beds  of  chalk, 
green  sand,  the  upper  oolite  formation,  Oxford 
day,  the  lower  oc^te  formation,  and  the  lias  forma- 
tion, each  succeeding  the  other  from  the  south- 
eastern to  the  north-western  boundaries  of  the 
county ;  and  to  such  an  excess  does  this  rapid  suc- 
cession of  strata  aflfect  the  quality  of  ^e  surface- 
soil,  titat  hi  the  same  farm,  and  often  hi  the  same 
fieW,  two  or  more  kinds  of  staple  will  be  found, 
demanding  totally  different  treatment  as  to  dram- 
age  and  cultivation.  The  land  lying  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  and  extending  thence 
towards  Oxford,  generally  appears  to  be  remarkably 
well  adapted  for  tilhigc ;  and  the  account  given  of  it 
liy  the  formers  ftilly  bears  out  the  conclusions  which 
the  trsveller  would  arrive  at  from  his  hasty  survey. 
They  state  that  it  Is  in  most  instances  easily 
wrought,  rapid  in  its  yidd,  and  caprfile  of  onder- 
going  very  readily  changes  in  the  system  of  crop- 
imig  and  ntanagemettt.  The  fields  are  of  great 
cxt«nt,  and  very  Httle  encumbered  with  hedges  and 
hedgerow  limber.  The  farms  are  from  .200  and 
900  to  600  acres  hi  mze,  and  Ifhe  system  of  cuhiva- 
tion  adopted,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  details  which 
we  gTVe>  exUbits  a  considerable  improvement  on 
Chat  pursued  in  Buckinghamshire.  Grass  lands  are 
to  be  met  with,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is 


under  tillage.  Tlie  relations  between  laiuilord  and 
tenant  do  not  differ  veiy  materially  from  those 
which  we  found  existing  in  the  adjoining  county ; 
farms  being  held  sometimes  on  lease,  but  more 
frequently  from  year  to  year.  Where  drainage  is 
required,  the  farmer  generally  finds  the  labour,  and 
the  proprietor  the  tiles.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
execution  of  neariy  all  permanent  improvements, 
and  the  cost  of  them  also,  appear  to  have  fallen  al- 
most entirely  on  the  farmer.  In  passing  along,  we 
did  not  remark  that  the  gravelly  soils  were  deficient 
in  drainage,  but  the  clay  still  appeared  to  be  so,  nor 
did  we  find  on  inquiry  that  there  was  any  prospect 
of  this  evil  being  soon  remedied.  The  clay  lands, 
from  the  difl9culty  and  expense  attending  the  work- 
ing of  them,  have  lately  gone  completely  out  of 
favour  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we  heard  of 
several  instances  where  farmers  had  given  them  up 
in  despair  to  their  landlords.  Nor,  from  what  we 
liave  heard,  do  they  appear  to  be  made  the  objects 
of  competition  when  vacant,  like  other  kinds  of 
soil.  The  explanation  given  of  this  is,  shortly,  that 
when  wheat  was  high,  fumers  could  aflbrd  the  ex- 
pense of  working  th«ir  stiff  clay  kmds  t  but  now  that 
wheat  is  cheap,  it  no  longer  pays  to  do  so.  One 
gentleman  urith  whom  we  eonversed  on  the  subject 
told  us  that  of  a  &rm  of  dOO  acres,  which  he  held, 
100  were  day,  and  that  he  had  given  these  100 
acres  up.  He  estimated  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween his  day  and  sound  lands  as  not  less  than  25s. 
an  acre.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  on  the  former 
description  of  soil  he  estimated  at  24  bushels,  and 
that  of  oats  sown  after  a  well^-manured  bare  fallow 
at  64  bushds,  per  acre.  The  rent  of  sound  land 
over  the  district  to  which  this  letter  refisrs  varies 
from  aOs.  to  £2.  In  a  good  number  of  parishes 
there  is  no  tithe-^arge,  and  in  those  in  which  it 
exists  it  is  not  very  heavy.  Hit  rates,  also,  we 
genendly  found  very  low ;  but  in  redity  the  amount 
of  poor-rate  does  not  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  rent  is  raised  by  that  tax.  In  many  parishes 
the  farmers,  by  mutual  agreement,  divide  the  whole 
superfluous  labour  of  the  parish  among  them,  thus 
preventing  the  rates  from  being  swollen  by  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  the  unemployed,  and  relieving 
themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  fhim  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  poor.  Of  course,  they  find  the 
benefit  of  an  arrangement  which  enables  them  to 
get  labottr  in  return  for  what  they  pay,  instead  of 
behig  saddled  with  a  heavy  and  unproductive  rate. 
The  ethct,  however,  is  curious  enough  when  worked 
out  in  figures,  and  looked  at  in  the  light  which  the 
prindples  of  economical  farming  throw  upon  it. 
For  instance,  one  gentieman,  with  a  farm  of  500 
acres,  told  us  that  he  gave  regular  employment  to 
26  men  and  7  boys,  being  7  men  more  than  he  re- 
qtiired  to  do  the  work  of  his  farm.    Another  gen- 
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tieiiian,  we  were  told,  had  at  one  time  so  many 
extra  hands  thrown  upon  him  for  support  in  this 
way  that  he  resorted  to  spade  husbandry  as  the 
most  profitable  way  of  employing  them.  Being 
anidous  to  obtain  information  on  a  point  so  im- 
portant, we  called  on  this  gentleman ;  but  he  de- 
clined generally  to  answer  our  questions,  and  we 
are  therefore  left  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  profits  of  farming  in  his  own  case 
as  to  think  that  the  complaints  of  the  agriculturists, 
and  the  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  public  which 
these  complaints  have  led  to,  are  both  unnecessary. 
The  practice  of  employing  men  rather  than  permit 
them  to  fall  on  the  rates  appears  to  be  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  how  far  a  superabundant  supply 
of  labour  on  a  farm  is  consistent  with  that  eco- 
nomical management,  that  careful  apportionment  of 
work,  and  those  habits  of  sustained  industry,  which 
are  so  essential  not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  other 
occupation.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  wages  appear  to  have  fallen  very  slightly,  if  at 
all,  in  this  part  of  Oxfordshire.  Many  farmers  still 
continue  to  pay  9s.  a-week  to  their  labourers,  and 
some  who  have  reduced  the  amount  of  their  weekly 
labour-bill  have  done  so,  not  by  decreasing  the 
wages  of  all,  but  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
hands  employed.  A  few  have  reduced  wages  to 
8s.,  but  even  with  that  pay  an  experienced  farm 
bailiff  told  us  that  the  labourer  was  better  off  than 
when  he  was  receiving  lis.  and  128.  a-week  during 
the  period  of  high  prices.  The  same  loud  com- 
plaints which  reached  us  everywhere  in  Bucking- 
hamshire are  repeated  here.  Every  farmer  appears 
to  have  calculated  his  losses  ;  and  if  the  figures  given 
by  them  be  correct,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  they 
are  dissatisfied.  The  wealthiest  and  the  best  far- 
mers complain  as  much  as  the  poorest  and  worst, 
stating  that  as  their  capital  invested  has  been 
largest,  so  their  loss  has  been  most  severe.  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  that 
prices  will  soon  improve.  We  observed  that  some 
of  them  were  storing  their  last  year's  grain  crop, 
and  had  bought  seed  in  the  market  at  the  prevailing 
low  prices,  in  the  hope,  by-and-by,  of  making  a 
profit.  We  observed,  also,  that,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  the  old  course  of  farm  management  has 
been  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  demands  of 
the  market — that,  for  instance,  early  lambs  are  got 
ready  for  London,  and  that  even  the  Oxford  market 
is  cared  for  in  the  amount  of  this  delicate  fare  pro- 
vided. The  most  marked  proof  of  a  new  system, 
however,  is  in  the  increased  cultivation  of  green 
crops,  and  the  development  of  those  branches  of  the 
agricultural  process  with  which  they  are  united. 
As  yet  few  farms,  if  any,  have  been  vacated  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  few  landlords  have 


agreed  to  an  abatement  of  rent.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  last  half-yearly  payments  have  been 
made,  in  some  instances,  by  ruinous  sales  both  of 
grain  and  live  stock,  and  that  as  there  will  be  do 
incomings  till  harvest-time,  the  demands  of  the 
next  half-year  cannot  be  met.  We  have  heard  one 
or  two  cases  of  farmers  being  even  already  unable 
to  settle  their  weekly  accounts  with  their  labonren. 
In  a  few  cases,  also,  landlords  have  agreed  to  a  de- 
duction of  10  per  cent,  on  the  half-year's  rent. 
With  these  trifling  exceptions  of  a  positive  charac- 
ter, the  state  of  farming  in  this  part  of  Oxfordshire 
does  not  exhibit  any  decided  symptoms  of  disaster 
and  ruin.  **  Somehow  or  other,*'  as  one  of  them- 
selves expressed  it  to  us,  "  tenants  have  not  made 
money  under  protection ;  they  have  improved  the 
soil  at  their  own  expense,  unassisted  and  uniemu- 
nerated  by  the  landlord." 

On  the  better  class  of  clay  farms  in  the  southern 
part  of  Oxfordshire  the  mode  of  management 
adopted  is  precisely  the  same  as  has  been  already 
described  to  be  the  practice  on  similar  land  in 
Buckinghamshire — ^viz.,  '*  three  crops  and  a  fallow." 
It  is  proper  to  state  the  reasons  which  the  fanners 
give  for  using  five  horses  in  a  plough  during  the 
winter  season.  First,  they  allege  the  stiffness  of  the 
clay  and  the  consequent  heavy  draught;  second, 
that  they  find  their  horses  stand  the  work  much 
longer  when  not  too  hard  pressed ;  third,  that  part 
of  the  team  consists  of  young  horses,  which  are 
thus  exercised,  and  assist  in  the  labour,  without 
injury  to  themselves ;  and  as  to  their  being  yoked 
inline  a-headofeach  other,  instead  of  two-a-breast, 
it  is  so  arranged  to  prevent  the  injury  which  would 
otherwise  be  done  to  the  soft  surface-soil  by  the 
feet  of  the  "  land"  horse.  In  wet  undrained  hmd 
the  injury  done  in  this  way  would,  no  doubt,  be 
very  considerable,  and  even  when  this  heavy  land 
is  drained,  the  trampling  of  horses  is  hurtful  in  wet 
weather.  But  if  we  suppose  a  person  who  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  operation  of  ploughing  and 
its  effects  looking  at  these  &ve  large  horses,  follow- 
ing each  other  in  a  straight  line  in  the  bottom  of 
the  newly-turned  furrow,  and  carefully  watching  the 
close  succession  in  which  their  20  heavy  iron-shod 
feet  beat  into  the  waxy  subsoil,  he  would  conclude 
that  the  operation  intended  was  to  render  that  sub- 
soil impervious,  and  that  the  turning  over  the  furrow 
was  merely  a  subsidiary  process.  And  when  one 
considers  that  the  bottom  of  every  forrow  in  the 
field  is  subjected  to  the  same  repeated  pressure,  he 
sees  at  once  a  reason  for  this  soil  being  easily  wet 
in  winter  and  suffering  readily  from  drought 
in  summer.  If  the  soil  is  really  of  such  a  character 
that  five  horses  are  necessary  to  plough  it,  and  if* 
to  save  the  surface,  it  is  requisite  to  sacrifice  the 
subsoil,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  sptde 
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and  manual  labour  would  not  be  found  at  once 
cheaper  and  infinitely  more  effectual.  On  the 
poorest  description  of  clay,  oats  are  taken  after  a 
bare  fallow  instead  of  wheat;  and  in  favourable 
seasons,  when  the  land  has  been  well  manured,  the 
yield  amounts  to  64  bushels  per  acre. 

The  management  of  the  fine  turnip  farms  of  this 
county  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  anything  we 
have  yet  met  with  in  our  tour.  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  we  have  already  described,  admits  of  a 
very  perfect  cultivation ;  and  the  level  open  character 
of  the  fields,  and  the  large  extent  of  each  enclosure, 
are  very  favourable  to  the  exertions  of  their  highly 
intelligent  occupiers.  ITie  system  pursued  is  the 
four-course,  worked  with  great  industry  and  skill 
in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  Wheat,  drilled. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  reaped 
the  land  is  ploughed,  and  one  division  sown  with 
rye,  another  with  vetches,  and  another  with  hop 
trefoil,  all  of  which  are  eaten  off  by  sheep  in  suc- 
cession the  following  spring.  As  each  portion  is 
cleared,  it  is  ploughed  and  prepared  for — 

2.  Turnips. — ^These  are  eaten  on  the  ground 
with  sheep,  and  the  land  ploughed  and  prepared  for 
barley.  Part  of  this  division  is  sown  with  peas 
early  in  spring,  which  are  drilled  in  rows  20  inches 
apart,  and  when  hoed  the  second  time  white  turnip 
seed  is  sown  between  the  rows  of  peas,  and  covered 
by  the  hoe.  As  soon  as  the  peas  are  reaped  the 
white  turnips  are  hoed,  and  being  by  this  time  well 
forward  they  prove  a  fair  crop,  and  are  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  sheep,  after  which  the  whole  division  is 
sown  with — 

3.  Barley.— The  half  of  this  is  laid  out  with 
clover  ;  the  other  half,  as  soon  as  the  barley  is  re- 
moved, is  planted  with  winter  beans,  thus  forming 
the  fourth  crop  of  the  course,  viz. — 

4.  Clover  and  beans. — ^The  clover  is  once  mown, 
and  the  second  crop  eaten  off  with  sheep,  after  which 
it  is  ploughed,  and,  along  with  the  part  in  beans,  is 
sown  with  wheat,  which  begins  the  course  again. 

By  diligently  following  out  this  course  the  land 
is  never  suffered  to  lie  idle.  As  soon  as  one  crop 
is  removed  another  takes  its  place,  and,  even  before 
the  peas  crop  is  reaped,  that  which  is  to  succeed  it 
has  been  sown.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  constant  succession,  its  dry  friable 
texture  favouring  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  which 
yield  at  once  to  the  skilfully  applied  labour  of  the 
farmer.  The  rye,  vetches,  and  late  turnips  are 
grown  during  the  winter  months,  and  derive  much 
of  their  sustenance  from  the  damp  atmosphere, 
and,  being  all  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  ground, 
return  to  it  more  than  they  derived  from  it,  espe- 
cially if  the  sheep  are  at  the  same  time  fed  with 
com.  The  droppings  of  the  sheep  and  their 
treading  of  the  land  give  it  that  richness  and  solidity 


which,  on  these  warm  soils,  are  eminently  favour- 
able to  successful  grain  crops.  The  crops,  both 
white  and  green,  are  sown  in  rows,  and  carefully 
and  frequently  stirred  and  hoed,  manual  labour 
being  lavishly  expended  to  insure  perfect  cultiva- 
tion. The  advantage  of  employing  labour  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  sheep 
when  fed  on  cut  turnips,  placed  for  them  in  troughs^ 
as  compared  with  the  old  practice  of  suffering  the 
sheep  to  gnaw  the  turnip  on  the  dirty  ground.  A 
very  skilful  farmer  told  us  that  he  was  certain  the 
same  sheep  would  make  equal  progress  fed  on 
turnips  so  cut  and  prepared,  without  the  addition  of 
corn,  as  they  would  toith  corn  and  without  that 
preparation.  On  the  large  farms  machinery  is  em- 
ployed for  threshing  the  wheat  crop,  but  barley  is 
threshed  by  the  flail,  both  to  give  employment  to 
labourers  and  because  the  machine  cuts  the  grain 
too  short,  and  thus  injures  it  for  the  maltster. 
Average  crops  of  wheat  are  28  to  32  bushels ;  and 
of  barley  40  to  48  bushels. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  chief  at- 
tention of  the  farmer  is  devoted  to  the  management 
of  the  sheep  stock,  the  most  remunerative  part  of 
which  is  the  breeding  of  early  lambs  for  the  Lion'> 
don  and  Oxford  markets.  In  the  beginning  of 
January  the  ewes,  which  are  of  the  South  Down 
breed,  drop  their  lambs,  having  been  previously 
placed  in  a  dry  well-littered  yard,  surrounded  with 
warm  sheds,  cheaply  constructed  with  hurdles,  and 
roofed  with  loose  straw.  Here  the  ewes  are  sup- 
plied with  cut  turnips  in  boxes,  clover  hay,  and 
ground  beans.  The  lambs  learn  to  eat  the  beans, 
of  which  they  are  allowed  to  take  what  they  like, 
and  do  consume  sometimes  as  much  as  a  pint  a-day . 
With  this  high  feeding  they  are  soon  fit  for  the 
market,  being  ready  to  be  disposed  of  at  Easter  and 
the  month  following,  and  then  bringing,  on  an 
average,  30s.  each.  The  lambs  thus  early  removed, 
the  ewes  are  soon  made  fat,  and  are  of  course  much 
easier  kept  on  the  pastures  than  if  they  were  suckling 
their  lambs.  Some  farmers  have  a  second  flock  of 
ewes,  which  drop  their  lambs  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later.  They  are  wintered  in  a  straw-yard,  getting 
no  food  but  bean  or  peas-straw  until  they  lamb, 
when  a  few  cut  turnips  and  clover  hay  are  added. 
This  flock  is  pastured,  and  fatten  their  lambs  during 
the  summer,  without  receiving  any  com.  The 
store-sheep  are  purchased  when  required,  all  that 
are  bred  being  sold  fat  as  lambs.  The  manner  in 
which  the  store-sheep  are  fed  depends  altogether  on 
the  taste  and  means  of  the  farmer.  If  he  wishes  to 
have  his  farm  in  the  best  condition  he  supplies  the 
whole  flock  daily  with  beans,  in  addition  to  thdr 
other  food— rye,  vetches,  clover,  or  tumips,  as  it 
happens.  If  this  is  two  expensive  a  system  to 
pursue  throughout^  he  reserves  the  beans  for  the 
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feeding  j)en,  into  which  the  best  bhcep  are  draughted 
weekly  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  are  sent 
off  fat,  weekly,  to  London.  In  this  pen  the  whole 
Bock  is  finished  with  corn,  each  sheep  being  in  it  a 
month  or  so,  and  receiving  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  beans 
daily.  But  if  the  farmer's  lease  is  coming  to  a  close 
no  com  whatever  is  supplied,  as  in  this  county  there 
is  no  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  And,  of  course,  where  the  farmer 
has  not  even  the  security  of  a  lease,  this  system  of 
good  farming  cannot  be  entered  on  with  safety  at 
all.  The  quantity  of  sheep  fed  on  a  farm  varies 
with  the  amount  of  artificial  food  supplied  to  the 
ilock.  On  one  farm  which  we  visited  as  many  as 
3,000  sheep  and  lambs  had  been  sent  fat  to  London 
in  the  course  of  a  season.  A  farm  of  500  acres  pas- 
sing off  1,000  sheep  in  a  year,  or  two  sheep  to  the 
acre  all  round,  is  considered  very  fair  management. 
The  value  of  sheep  has  been  much  depreciated,  and 
severe  loss  was  sustained  by  the  large  holder  who 
bought  dear  and  was  obliged  to  sell  cheap.  He 
Avill  not  lose  as  much  now,  as  his  last  purchase  was 
in  the  same  proportion  lets  with  his  sales.  The 
value  of  wool  has  increased-*-what  brought  only 
188.  two  years  ago  is  now  fetching  26s. 

The  management  of  cattle  is  not  attended  with 
any  thing  like  the  same  skill  displayed  in  the  feed* 
ing  of  sheep*    The  usual  plan  is  to  have  a  few  run-* 


ning  loose  in  the  farm-yard,  where  they  live  on 
straw,  few  or  no  turnips,  and  sometimes  a  Utile  hay. 
Nor  does  the  same  careful  economy  guide  the  ope- 
rations of  those  who  feed  cattle;  on  one  fans, 
otherwise  conducted  with  very  great  skill  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  we  found  a  lot  of  large  catt)e  being 
stall-fed  on  bean  and  barley  meal  and  hay,  without 
any  turnips  or  other  green  food.  Each  animal  is 
suppUed  with  1 8  lbs.  of  meal  daify,  mixed  with  hay- 
chaff,  and  cosU  the  feeder  lOs.  a-week.  This  ob- 
viously cannot  pay,  especially  with  a  low  rate  of 
prices.  Indeed  there  would  be  something  wrong 
if  it  did,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  right  to  expend  as 
much  on  the  food  of  a  fattoiing  ox  as  would  well 
suffice  a  labourer  and  his  family.  The  farm  horses 
are  in  some  cases  kept  in  stables,  in  others  they  are 
put  from  their  stables,  loose,  into  the  yard  every 
night.  Considerable  numbers  of  pigs  are  kept  on 
moet  farms.  They  roam  about  the  straw-yard, 
picking  up  what  they  can  get,  and  are  fed  on  meal 
besides,  Tlie  farm  buildings  on  the  larger  farms 
comprise  two  or  three  extensive  barns,  stables  for 
the  horses,  cow-house,  and  a  large  straw-yard  in 
the  centre  with  shelter  sheds.  The  fanners  do  not 
complain  of  want  of  accommodation,  as  their  system 
of  sheep-feeding  is  chiefly  conducted  out  of  doors, 
and  does  not,  of  course,  demand  a  great  extent  of 
lurm  buildings. 


(To  he  e^ttnued.) 


HINCKLEY     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 


The  usual  Monthly  Discussion  Meeting  wias  h^ 
at  the  Bull's  Head  Inn,  on  Monday*  July  2nd,  when 
a  good  number  of  the  members  were  present* 

The  Chairman,  C.  D.  Breton,  Beq.,  briefly 
stated  that  the  subject  for  the  evening  was  the  con^* 
tinuation  of  Mr.  Francis  Spencer's  paper  on  the 
"  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Fattemng  of  Cattie."* 

Mr.  F.  SpAncbr,  of  Wibtoft,  who,  upon  coming 
forward,  met  with  the  hearty  applause  of  the  oom« 
pany  said— Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  In  rtfiew^ 
ing  this  discussion  upon  cattk,  my  obsenrations  will 
principally  relate  to  the  proper  selection  oi  animals 
to  be  fattened,  Uietr  treatment  during  that  process, 
and  the  management  of  their  pastures  and  food)  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  market.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  animals  that  have  been  bred  with 
care  and  attention  mJl  be  found  the  aOst  profitable 
for  the  graxier ;  nor  need  I  tell  you  that  stock  wtU 
selected  is  a  very  material  point.     But  any  one  of 


*  For  the  former  part  eee  the  February  ntnnber 
of  the ''  Farmer's  Maganne,"  p.  120« 


experience  and  observation  will  nt  once  admit  the 
difficulty  in  finding  such  stock  as  will  please  him 
and  meet  the  approbation  of  his  customers,  the 
butchers,  without  considerate  trouble  and  persevt- 
renoe.  I^shall  here  repeat  an  old  expreenon  and 
urge  it  upon  you  as  of  great  importancei  that  set 
pamid  ^  kmru  worth  two  pomdi  of  JUBk.  There 
is  much  truth  in  it,  for  beaste  intended  for 
grass  feeding  never  onght  to  lose  their  coats  pre* 
vions  to  goingout  to  graee.  I  have  fluently  sees 
beest«  Oomptratiydy  poor  get  fat  before  otbsfs 
turned  out  helf  beei;  Now  to  prevent  the  sariy 
shedding  of  winter  coals,  I  ehould  lecommsnd 
beaste  lying  out  not  leee  then  eight  hours  per  day 
during  the  winter;  and,  wherever  convenient,  to  lie 
k>o«e  in  ^fu^%  t  I  have  always  found  outlying  cattle 
to  thrive  the  beel.  Then  as  to  keqfh-firtt  gift 
them  etraw  and  tttrttips»  or  your  inferior  hay,  in* 
creasing  the  quality  at  you  advance  nearer  grtst- 
time;  hot  never  give  cattle,  intended  to  be  firtteoedi 
blurley-'etraw  alone.  If  you  wish  to  ooneinne  strew 
vrithoutroott«eBillportion(8aytwopottids  per  bead 
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per  day  )of  linseed  eike  dumld  be  ftren,  fori  am  cure 
tkat  there  i«  no  gain  by  ffiviof  atiaw  alone :  in  all 
feedtog  you  dumld  go  on  progressively,  eavsAilly 
noticing  the  state  o<  the  body  of  the  animals;  dicmgh 
this  remark  relates  more  to  stall  than  grass-feeding. 
For  early  grass,  perhaps  seeds  are  the  best,  to  be 
succeeded  by  old  turf,  which  should  be  stocked 
before  the  pasture  gets  too  long,  as  you  seldom  find 
beasts  to  do  well  when  grass  gains  too  great  a  head 
before  midsummer.  Small  indosures,  say  10  or  t  a 
acres  each,  perhaps  are  the  moet  advantageous  for 
giving  a  frequent  ehange  of  pasture ;  and  where 
you  have  good  shades,  high  hedges  are  a  nuisance, 
ss  they  shut  out  a  free  current  of  air,  and  are  one  of 
the  causes  of  sore  bags,  enlarged  joints,  &c.  I  have 
generally  found  those  beasts  dmthavfe  been  well 
attended  to,  and  gone  off  fat  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  to  have  answered  better  to  the 
grazier  than  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Those 
intended  to  run  on  to  Christmas,  require  in  the  au-' 
tumn  yards  to  ran  in,  or  to  be  tied  up  in  stalls  and 
kept  warmer;  as  beasts  exposed  to  the  weather  grow 
hair  faster,  and  lose  their  sofit  handling— to  such 
I  should  not  recommend  turnips  or  vegetables,  but 
oilcake,  in  chaff,  with  bran,  meal,  &c.  Now  milk- 
ing cows  require  the  opposite  treatment  to  barren 
cows,  or  oxen  intended  for  grass-iieeding,  as  warmth 
and  protection  from  draughts  of  cold  air  are 
highly  essential  for  a  due  secretion  of  milk ;  and 
they  should  have  a  fair  proportion  of  roots,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  old  bean  flour  (say  four  pounds 
per  head  per  day)  with  bran  (or  linseed  cake  sub- 
stituted for  the  bean  flour.) 

A  Mbm BBR  here  remarked  that  nothing  was  so 
beneficial  for  rodking  cows,  either  as  regarded  the 
butter  or  cheese  produced  from  the  milk,  as  bean 
flour;  but  not  new  beans,  as  they  were  apt  to  cause 
flatulence  and  indigestion. 

Mr.  Spenckr, — We  will  now  talk  about  stall- 
feeding  ;  and  I  must  say  I  cannot  reconcile  my 
mind  to  the  system  of  box'feeding,  which  with  sunken 
floors  for  i\\t  accumulation  of  manure,  liquid  as 
well  as  solid,  must  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
animals :  I  do  not  consider  loose  boxes  necessary 
for  any  but  young  stock,  which  require  exercise  for 
the  proper  develoiiment  of  muscle.  Tlie  man  who 
attends  to  feeding  cattle  ought  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  cattle  he  is  attending  to,  and  should  ascer- 
tain as  near  as  possible  what  quantity  of  food  they 
require;  they  should  have  plenty,  but  never  be 
cloyed :  on  the  contrary,  diey  should  eat  all  up 
greedily.  I  have  noticed  that  some  beasts  will  eat 
considerably  more  than  others,  some  on  account  of 
extra  sise ;  and  these  large  eaters  should  be  indulged 
with  a  greater  proportion  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  nature ;  but  not  too  much  at  once — little 
and  ofleo,  with  warmth  and  cleanliness,  I  consider 


best.  A  bushel  (80  pounds)  to  a  bushel  ami  a-half 
of  turnips  per  head  per  day,  with  four  pounds  to 
eight  pounds  of  oilcake,  is  sufiicient  for  any  beast, 
with  other  kinds  of  ibod--as  hay,  &c.  Keep  their 
bodies,  by  regular  feeding,  in  a  regular  state,  and 
they  will  thrive  faster  than  when  allowed  over  quan- 
tities. If  sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  over-gorge, 
and  at  others  are  stinted,  the  system  is  disarranged; 
and,  if  forced  too  fast  on  highly  stimulating  food, 
more  time  may  be  lost  by  the  disarrangement  of  the 
animal  system  than  by  steadily  progressing.  When 
beasts  arrive  at  a  certain  stage  of  fattening  they 
require  more  nice  attention  and  observation,  they 
are  more  inactive,  their  a(>petites  diminisheil ;  and 
should  you  find  they  have  become  cloyed,  I  would 
recommend  food  to  be  given  very  sparingly  for  a 
time,  when,  in  all  probability,  they  will  recommence 
feeding  with  increased  appetites.  I  have  often 
heard  graziers  remark  that  their  stall-fed  beasts  have 
begun  to  do  bad,  and  they  do  not  perceive  them  to 
come  on.  It  is  often  the  case  that  through  immo- 
derate feeding  they  have  become  feverish  and  out 
of  health,  and  sometimes  they  have  been  turned  out 
of  the  stalls  as  ill  tbrivers,  while  the  fault  rests  with 
the  owner  or  the  attendant.  Whenever  you  intend 
getting  up  beasts  for  public  exhibition,  a  constant 
succession  of  roots  must  be  provided,  with  green 
food  of  several  kinds ;  and  do  not  feed  too  fast  at 
first — like  horses  in  a  race,  if  they  start  too  fast 
they  are  almoet  sure  to  be  beaten  at  the  lust  pinch. 
Calculate  your  time,  and  go  on  progressively,  giving 
better  food  in  small  quantities,  and  increase  gra- 
dually. Widi  these  few  remarks  on  cattle,  I  shall  now 
speak  of  sheep,  making  a  like  distinction  between 
grass-feeding  and  turnip-feeding.  Sheep,  like 
all  other  stock,  require  gentle  treatment,  and 
the  smaller  quantities  of  all  artificial  food  given 
at  a  time  the  better.  Early  seeds  are  of  great 
advantage  ndien  you  want  to  get  your  sheep 
off  early ;  but  when  die  weather  is  hot,  old  turf  wi)l 
be  found  the  beet,  until  the  clover  aftermaths  are 
ready  (I  am  now  alluding  to  fiat  shear-hoggs).  If 
you  intend  keeping  them  longer  than  September 
yon  should  give  cabbage,  when  the  clover  nobs  be- 
come full  of  seed,  to  prevent  the  yellows  :  you  will 
find  cabbage  often  prevent  that  complaint. 
Perhaps  some  will  differ  with  me  when  I  con- 
demn the  growth  of  white  clover,  but  in  my  expe- 
rience I  have  never  seen  sheep  do  well  on  it,  parti- 
cularly lambs;  and  cowa  give  less  milk  when  turned 
upon  it. 

The  Chairman  here  remarked  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  observation  that  there  was  not  much 
nutriment  in  the  white  clover ;  he  had  seen  his  own 
dairy  cows  refuse  to  eat  it,  and  seemed  as  though 
they  would  pine  before  tliey  would  touch  it.  This 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  others  of  the  members. 
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Mr.  Spencer, — No  doubt  you  have  all  made 
your  own  observations,  but  my  mind  is  quite  made 
up,  as  lambs  invariably  scour,  and  old  sheep  thrive 
less  on  white  clover  than  on  red  or  old  turf. 
I  approve  of  early  shearing  of  sheep,  and  ne- 
glecting to  dip  your  lambs  directly  after  the  dams 
are  shorn  is  one  of  the  greatest  omissions  a  flock- 
master  can  be  guilty  of:  it  is  a  great  preventive 
of  the  fly  galls.  Lambs  frequently  require  care 
and  attention  after  weaning,  and  not  unfrequently 
they  do  the  worst  on  the  best  keep.  I  have  seen 
them  injured  from  dipping,  when  it  has  been  done 
at  the  time  of  weaning :  therefore  I  prefer  it  done 
while  sucking,  for  it  has  a  peculiar  effect  that  I  can- 
not account  for. 

When  you  commence  giving  your  lambs  turnips 
I  should  always  recommend  giving  chaff,  with  a 
small  portion  of  oilcake  or  corn  (just  sufficient  to 
entice  them  to  eat  the  chaff),  the  chaff  to  be  cut 
from  dry  clover,  or  the  best  hay  and  oats  in  the 
straw.  The  same  is  also  a  good  plan  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  shear-hoggs,  or  sheep  intended  for  turnip- 
feeding  ;  and  by  this  plan  you  will  seldom  have 
much  loss. 

In  the  management  of  turnip-fed  sheep  I  have 
experienced  great  advantage  from  observations  I 
made  in  Staffordshire :  I  consider,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  farmers  in  that  county  have  a  better  and 
more  regular  system  than  we  in  this  neighbourhood. 
When  commencing  their  turnips,  they  usually  place 
a  straight  row  of  fleaks  parallel  with  the  hedge,  at 
about  30  or  40  yards  distant  from  it ;  then  a  short 
row  of  fleaks  from  the  hedge  across  to  the  fleaks, 
forming  a  pen  for  the  first  day ;  also  a  second  row 
of  fleaks  across,  to  form  a  second  pen.  As  soon  as 
the  man  shepherds  the  second  morning  at  6  o'clock 
he  lets  the  sheep  into  the  second  pen,  and  in  the 
afternoon  pecks  up  the  turnips  in  the  first  pen,  and 
forms  a  pen  for  the  next  morning — and  so  on  in 
succession.  By  thus  giving  fresh  turnips  daily  you 
mix  the  food — they  have  the  same  proportion  of 
top  and  bottom  one  day  as  another.  Another  ad- 
vantage, and  an  important  one,  is,  that  by  thus 
stirring  up  the  sheep  early  in  the  morning  they 
relieve  themselves  of  their  water ;  for  fat  sheep,  al- 
lowed to  lie  too  long  and  accumulate  too  much  wa- 
ter, in  cold  weather,  often  are  injured.  I  invariably 
make  it  a  rule  to  quietly  put  up  every  sheep  when  I 
go  into  the  field.  By  the  Staffordshire  plan  the 
manure  is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  field 
than  if  they  are  allowed  a  week's  consumption  of 
turnips  at  once.  When  you  give  the  chaff  or 
com  it  should  be  given  as  early  as  you  Uke  after 
daybreak,  and  just  before  sunset  at  night.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  more  fuss  is  made  about  cutting 
turnips for/o/  sheepthan  is  necessary,  particularly  on 
good  layer,  if  attended  tq  as  I  have  just  described. 


Common  turnips  I  think  quite  equal  to  swedes, 
nay,  I  prefer  them  up  to  the  month  of  January,  and 
frequently  longer,  particularly  for  lambs,  as  swedes 
cannot  be  eaten  by  them  without  being  cut ;  but 
sheep  must  not  be  expected  to  eat  up  all  the  husks 
—but  they  will  often  fall  back  upon  them,  and  in 
the  end  very  few  will  be  wasted.  As  the  spring 
advances  they  should  have  plenty  before  them,  and 
they  should  be  pecked  up  early,  as  the  sun  and 
wind  wDl  soften  them.  I  think  sheep  cutting  their 
own  turnips  do  not  eat  so  much  dirt  as  when  cut 
for  them,  particularly  in  wet  weather.  In  cold  and 
frosty  weather  the  shepherd  cannot  be  too  much 
amongst  them  :  frequently  have  I  seen  the  sheep 
leave  their  food  for  the  want  of  the  man  to  encou- 
rage them.  In  his  presence  they  eat  more  and 
thrive  faster.  Do  not  put  too  many  together,  say 
not  exceeding  50  fat  sheep  or  60  lambs— less  sooner 
than  more. 

I  shall  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  make  a  remark  on 
my  observation  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 
I  often  see  six  or  seven  score,  and  sometimes  200 
sheep  penned  together  upon  turnips,  with  sufficient 
given  at  a  time  to  last  a  week.  It  is  evident  to  all 
that  the  first  three  days  they  have  too  much,  and 
the  last  three  they  half  pine,  or  are  obliged  to  eat  a 
lot  of  filth  and  dirt,  which,  I  must  obser\'e,  will 
cause  them  to  be  very  irregular  in  their  bodies.  I 
have  seen  graziers  profess  to  give  them  corn,  when 
one-half  of  the  sheep  have  not  tasted  a  bit;  and  when 
the  shepherd  goes  amongst  them,  instead  of  going 
quietly,  he  takes  a  dog,  over  which  he  has  little  or 
no  control,  and  runs  them  all  of  a  ruck,  pacing 
them  about  till  the  pen  is  more  hke  a  lane  than 
food  for  stock.  Gentieraen,  does  not  this  fault  rest 
with  yourselves,  in  a  great  measure  ?  do  you  not 
set  your  shepherd  too  much  to  do  by  one-half?  I 
do  not  say  keep  him  idle,  but  the  work  he  has  to  do 
is  hurried  over  and  done  in  an  improper  manner. 
Now  this  is  my  standing  order  to  ray  shepherd  :— 
"  Perform  what  I  set  you  to  do,  and  if  you  cannot 
do  it  yourself  take  some  one  to  help  you.**  I  consider 
the  halt  easily  cured  by  proper  attention.  Sheep 
should  not  be  put  upon  the  turnips  before  they  are 
sufficientiy  grown ;  and  see  that  the  sheep  do  not 
get  halted  before  you  attend  to  them.  I  hear  far- 
mers say  that  their  farms  are  so  subject  to  it  that 
their  sheep  are  never  free  from  it.  I  have  occupied 
land  of  all  descriptions  and  in  various  localities, 
both  strong  and  light  soils ;  and  although  it  has 
appeared  at  times,  I  could  always  keep  it  down 
without  material  injury  to  the  flock:  perhai)S 
the  shepherd,  having  too  many  things  to  attend  to, 
has  something  to  do  with  this.  I  give  strict  injunc- 
tions to  my  shepherd  never  to  leave  a  field  vilk  a 
lanie  sheep  in  it  withotU  examining  it. 

In  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucester  it  is 
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not  uncommon  for  the  lamb-hoggs  to  be  wintered 
in  yards,  giving  them  cut  turnips,  with  a  great  deal 
of  com  and  oilcake,  with  fenugreek  to  finish 
them — say  loz.  to  loz.  each  per  day;  they  will  bear 
this  keep  about  two  months,  and  then  must  be  sold. 
I  believe  this  practice  is  also  carried  out  in  Notting- 
hamshire, but  Leicester  sheep  will  not  bear  it —as,  if 
you  keep  them  in  yards  and  give  them  peas  they  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs,  and  become  diseased ;  but  in 
getting  up  sheep  for  anything  extraordinary,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  care  required,  particularly  rams 
intended  for  use.  Now  every  kind  of  food  given 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  but  of  all  bad 
food,  bad  oilcake  is  the  worst ;  and  if  you  happen 
to  give  peas  or  beans  (things  that  I  do  not  recom- 
mend for  rams)  they  should  be  always  given  in  the 
shape  of  meal,  mth  sweet  bran,  and  plenty  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  carrots,  cabbage,  or  turnips.  When- 
ever sheep  refuse  to  eat  vegetables  be  sure  some- 
^ng  is  going  on  wrong.  If  you  stop  with  the 
sheep  while  they  are  feeding  they  will  continue  to 
eat  much  longer  than  if  left  to  themselves,  especially 
when  they  become  very  fat.  I  have  noticed  that 
there  is  one  time  in  the  day  when  all  sheep  eat  bet- 
ter than  any  other — it  is  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  many  times  have  I  stayed  with  them 
till  nine;  and  by  attention  I  think  I  have  at  times 
shewn  sheep  in  better  health  and  condition  than  my 
neighbours,  but  of  this  others  may  judge  better  than 
myself. 

My  observations  on  pig  feeding  will  be  very  short 
— like  all  other  stock,  they  require  great  regularity 
and  attention  in  feeding.  I  notice  great  loss  of  food 
for  want  of  enclosed  styes  for  them,  as  in  open 
yards  the  poultry  get  at  their  troughs,  and  want  of 
warmth  and  shelter  often  hinder  their  fattening. 
Pigs  fed  on  whey  ought  to  have  a  portion  of  com 
or  meal,  and  should  be  kept  clean. 

Lastly,  as  regards  farm  horses,  they  should  have 
moderate  quantities  of  com  throughout  the  year : 
frequently  com  is  taken  away  while  they  are  at 
grass,  when  it  is  most  required ;  and  in  the  spring 
many  farmers  give  it  in  profusion,  when  they  are 
already  over-heated  with  it.  With  a  constant  mo- 
derate supply  you  keep  the  blood  in  a  more 
regular  state,  and  by  such  attention  they  seldom 
require  bleeding  or  medicine.  And  in  conclusion 
I  make  a  general  remark,  that  I  prefer  moderate 
feeding,  taking  a  reasonable  time.  Mr.  Spencer 
sat  down  midst  the  hearty  applause  of  the  com- 
pany. 

John  Ash  ford,  Esq.  (Surgeon),  said — He 
wished  to  explain  that  part  of  what  Mr.  Spencer 
had  said  respecting  where  food  of  too  stimulating  a 
nature  had  been  given,  and  fed  to  repletion,  the  ani- 
mal had  been  cloyed,  was  feverish,  and  for  a  time 
did  not  thrive.  Sec,    He  contended  that  this  state 


of  things  arises  from  a  disease  very  common  to 
cows.  I  think  I  may  say  that  near  two-thirds  of 
the  beasts  slaughtered  have  an  enlargement  of  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  which  I  designate 
"  the  pouched  heart,''  This  cavity  or  pouch  has  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  venous  blood  before  it  is 
propelled  into  the  lungs  :  hence  we  may  see  that 
by  blood  being  made  faster  than  what  the  lungs  can 
purify,  this  disease  is  the  consequence.  Mr.  Ash- 
ford  here  exhibited  some  diagrams  he  had  prepared 
exhibiting  the  disease,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  none  of  the  professors  of  the  veterinary  science 
had  brought  it  before  the  pubUc. 

Stamp  Garrard,  Esq.  (Surgeon),  said— Two- 
thirds  was  a  very  high  average,  and  would  ask  Mr. 
Ashford  if  the  disease  was  not  found  in  lean  cattle ; 
and  as  the  beasts  slaughtered  in  this  neighbourhood 
were  principally  cows  which  had  produced  calves, 
might  not  the  re-productive  process  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Ashford,— The  question  is  a  fair  one,  and 
as  regards  the  re-productive  process  ought  to  be 
duly  considered ;  but  I  am  certain  that  whether 
found  in  lean  cattle  or  not,  it  does  not  militate 
against  my  argument;  lean  cows  are  seldom  slaugh- 
tered except  in  a  state  of  disease,  where  frequently 
occurs  the  pouched  heart,  and,  in  all  probability  be- 
fore time,  occasioned  by  the  very  process  I  speak 
of. 


PEAT  CHARCOAL  MANURE. 

TO  THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — ^YoR  challenged  me  to  giwe  public  proof  that 
peat  charcoal  possessed  the  power  of  deodorizing  ex- 
cretory matter,  the  admixtare  to  prodace  *'  an  inoffen- 
sive manure  capable  of  being  transported  by  any  convey  ^ 
ance,  and  of  being  used  with  the  drill," 

I  met  the  challenge  ;  and  in  your  paper  of  Oct.  8, 
1849,  yon  obligingly  stated  that  I  had  <<  fairly  won  the 
thanks  and  honour  of  my  fellow-men.'' 

Permit  me  to  say  I  now  challenge  yon. 

Your  position  gires  yon  the  power  of  having  tested, 
in  a  manner  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  others,  the  real 
valae  of  this  combination  as  a  manare.  Neither  you 
nor  the  world  will,  nor  perhaps  should,  believe  my  in- 
dividual statement,  that  **peat  charcoal  manure**  ig 
the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  produced.  Still,  I 
AVER  THAT  IT  IS,  and  I  seck  for  proof  to  the  contrary. 

I  now  place  at  your  disposal  12  sacks  (3  cwt.  each)  of 
this  manure. 

The  charcoal  to  produce  this  combination  has  been 
manufactured  under  my  direction  for  '*  The  Irish 
Amelioration  Society,*'  the  admixture  made  in  Lon. 
don  :  6  sacks  contain  equal  parts  in  weight  of  general 
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excretory  malter  and  charcoal ,  the  remaining  6  equal 
parti  of  peat  charcoal  and  urine. 

Pray  place  this  In  the  hands  of  sii  different  persons  to 
test  each  kind  against  guano  or  any  otlier  manure  they 
please. 

First,  T  seek  comparison  for  one  season ;  next,  that 
the  test  be  extended  to  threr  or  even  four  without 
renewal. 

I  feel  assured  yon  will  select  those  of  eminence  in 
agriculture  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  test 
fairly,  and  who  will  fully  report  results. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Jasper  W,  Rogers. 

[We  entirely  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Rogers  in  his  letter,  that  the  peat  charcoal  and 
night-soil  manure  should  be  careftilly  and  accurately 
tested  by  experienced  and  competent  practical 
farmers.  We  accept  his  challenge,  and  have  no 
doubt  shall  readily  obtain  the  assistance  of  able, 
trustworthy  parties  to  test  the  merits  of  his 
proffered  quantities  of  the  manure.— Ed.] 


PEAT  CHARCOAL  AND  MANURE. 

PEAT-AsnBS,  WooD-AsuKS,  Soot. — I  have  boon  in  the 
habit  of  nsin^  all  these  for  the  last  tweaty  years,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  all  sorts  of  plants;  but  if  we  could  purchase  this 
peat-charcoal  niiied  with  night-soil,  how  much  more  beneficial 
it  would  be  even  to  g anlcnera.  Ta  the  fanner  it  will  far  sur- 
piss  gnano  in  its  fertilizing  properties,  and  being  of  easy  car- 
riage, it  ean  be  seat  to  the  remotest  part.  As  for  the  expense, 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  from  the  millions  of  tons  lying  waste, 
both  in  Ireland  as  well  as  Beolland,  that  the  price  per  ton  on 
the  ground  where  it  will  be  burned  would  amply  pay  at  10s. 
per  ton— nay,  mora  than  pay.  Tbera  is  ten  tioMS  move  peat 
found  above,  than  coals  undenieath.  I  know  ena  estate  in 
Scotland  where  several  hundreds  of  acres  are  covered  with  aalid 
black  peat,  varying  from  ten  to  twcity  feet  deep,  containing 
millions  and  millions  of  tons,  belonging  to  Sir  David  Dundas, 
the  Judge  Advocite- General.  Therefore,  I  think,  I  have  made 
out  a  good  case  to  prove  the  cheapness,  that  in  time  it  can  be 
bought  where  it  is  efaarred.  We  aU  know  that  there  is  a  deal 
of  labour  in  bringing  the  coals  to  tike  pit's  mouth,  and  still 
they  are  sold  for  the  low  price  of  from  8a.  to  12a.  per  ton  there. 
No  oue,  as  yet,  can  at  all  arrive  at  the  mighty  benefits  that 
Mr.  Jasper  Kogcrs's  mixture  will  do — which  I  shall  christen, 
"  Rogers's  British  Manure."  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  a 
mighty  benefit  to  the  poor  in  those  districts  where  the  peat  is 
charred ;  it  will  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  landlord ;  it 
will  also  be  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  country  to  liave 
the  peat  districts  drained  (as  attention  is  snre  to  be  paid  to 
that,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  hitherto  valueless  peat) ;  it 
will  also  employ  many  hauds  in  the  shipping  iotereet — as  well 


aa  when  it  arrives  at  the  farisui  easst  tawna*    No  aoe  aia 

make  any  calnilstion  of  the  h^iefit  it  will  be  to  thouasnds, 
even  before  it  is  put  on  the  land ;  and  no  one  can  have  a  doubt 
of  its  value,  as  a  first-rate  manure,  afterwards.  For  instance, 
look  at  what  a  poor  fkrmer  has  to  pay,  hi  remote  districts, 
where  he  is  fiar  removed  from  towns,  for  a  waggon  fiill  of  solid 
rubbish  (all  the  ammonia,  all  fcrtilishig  ntatter  gone)-*8ad  a 
whole  day  loal;  with  a  mau  and  three  horses,  in  bringing  this 
load  of  delusive  and  high-prieed  rubbish  bome-*and  a  pound 
paid  for  it  in  the  first  instance.  Farmers,  with  free  trade  in 
full  operation  staring  them  in  the  C^e,  cannot  stand  this 
any  longer;  therefore,  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Rogers  for 
bringing  this  valuable  mixture  before  the  public  in  suefa  s 
spirited  way.  The  nest  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  is  the 
manurs  to  be  made.  Aa  £ir  aa  I  have  read  the  plans  for  (he 
drainage  of  Londou,  in  the  Z>oi/y  A^eior,  none  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  will  answer,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense 
and  difllculties  to  eucounter,  and  having  their  works  at  difforeot 
points,  instead  of  one.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  the 
Tbamea  ia  the  lowest  part,  and  the  only  course  to  carry  off  all 
sewerage ;  therefore,  I  shenld  simply  advise  aewers  to  be  made 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  nortli  aewer  eould  not  pass  aay 
further  down  than  London  Bridge,  where  I  would  cany  seveial 
iron  sewers  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  empty  into  the 
south  sewer— the  south  sewer  following  the  river's  course,  and 
striking  off  for  Plumstead  Marshes,  where  the  works  and  reser- 
voirs could  be  formed ;  a  canal  then  cut  to  allow  the  dear 
water  to  run  down  to  the  river,  as  well  aa  to  allow  the  psat 
charocMl  to  arrive  at  the  woriu,  and  there  asixed.  Theehareeil 
being  dry*  would  at  onee  absorb  and  take  up  all  the  gases  sad 
the  moisture  of  the  solid,  and  would  be  very  little  trouble  in  the 
drying  process.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  the  charred  peat  would  be  used  in  the  open 
privies  and  dnnghiUs,  and  would  at  once  absorb  sll  those 
vsluable  g^es  for  the  land,  although  highly  deleteriens  to 
the  air  when  aUowed  to  asespe;  therefoM,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Rogers  will  uteat  with  that  SHpport  which  he  so  justly  de- 
serves, from  Great  Britain,  well  knowing  how  difficult  it  ii 
to  surmount  the  prejudices  of  even  those  to  whose  after- 
benefit  it  will  be  sure  to  do  good.  Iloping  the  prrss,  in 
general,  will  see  the  great  beueftt  that  the  above  splendid 
mannre  will  be,  not  only  to  the  land,  but  the  labourert,  and 
the  oountry  at  brgc— Jambs  Cuthill,  Florist,  CamberwdL 
[Mr.  Cuthill,  in  a  note  aoomnpanying  his  paper,  dated  21st 
instamt, saya : — ** Should  you  mention  the  Irish peatchaiooal 
agam,  don't  forget  that  letter  of  mine,  which  you  published 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston"— 
(sec  ' Scattish  Agricultural  Journal,'  No.  I.,  p.  9,  in  whidi 
he  attodea  t«  vast  quantities  of  peat  bog  in  the  IsUad 
of  Lewis,  from  I  to  SO  laet  deep,  which  he  anggeato  shoald 
be  bumed  in  heaps,  along  with  aea^weed,  aheU-sand,  Aa. 
after  the  manner  of  burning  bricks.)  "  I  am  now  giriag 
the  Irish  peat-charcoal,  mixed  with  night-soil,  a  trial ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  two  combined  is  far  »urpas»iD; 
guano.  I  have  strawberry  planta  in  pots;  geraniums  and  naoy 
osiers  pknts  growing  luxttriantfy,  with  a  trnaN  qaantity  of  the 
mixture  in  each.  But  the  plants,  ia  this  mixtve,  are  fa«r 
pUnto  than  the  others,  and  have  much  finer  rooU.  Even  peat- 
ashes  are  valuable,  as  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Snutb,  ia 
your  pi4>er.  I  am  using  charred  peat,  ever  siuce  Mr.  R<>grr8's 
lecture  at  the  London  Mechanic's  Instituticn,  down  the  pri»y, 
and  have  not  been  annoyed,  in  the  least  sense,  by  sindl].— 
Seottiih  Agricultural  Journal. 
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GREAT  SALE  OF  SHORT-HORNS  AT  HAZELEY. 


Oa  WednatdUf,  Feb.  27,  the  eottre  herd  of  impffoved 
p«ra-brtd  ihorUhora  cattle  bekNiging  to  the  eminent 
breeder,  Mr.  Joeeph  GilleCt,  of  Haseley  Court  Farm,  near 
Oxford,  waa  mbmitted  to  public  aucUon,  by  Mr.  Wether- 
eU,  of  Durham.  Between  400  and  500  penons  were 
present,  all  of  whom  were  entertained  with  a  lubstaotial 
luncheon,  bj  Mr*  GilUtt,  previo»i  to  the  oommenoement 
of  the  aalc.  Among  the  companj  preaent  were  the 
High  Sheriff,  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  Sir  G.  Dashwood,  Mijor 
Weyland,  Mortimer  Ricardo,  Efq.,  G.  Davej,  Esq., 
W.  Aldworth,  Esq.,  —  Field,  Esq.,  —  Elliott,  Esq.,  D. 
Smith,  Esq.,  H.  Strafford,  Esq.  (Editor  of  the  Herd 
Book),  C.  Veoablea,  Esq.,  J.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  J. 
Castree,  Esq.,  •—  Peto,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Druee,  Roberts, 
Gale,  Hitchman,  Chulllngworth,  Thompson,  Trumper, 
Dodwell,  Arkell,  Harriman,  Slatter,  Stanbridge,  Taylor, 
Hobbs,  Goddard,  Jjitham,  Richnu>od,  Watson,  Phillips, 
Shrimpton,  and  moat  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sale  was  weU-conducted,  and  the 
general  impression  was  that  the  stock  sold  well,  con- 
ridering  the  depressed  state  of  affairs.  The  entire  stock 
was  in  the  finest  condition,  and  comprehended  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  the  country,  Mr.  Qillett  having  at 
▼arioiu  times  made  considerable  purchases,  r^;ardl«Bs  of 
eapoBse,  at  tha  aales  of  the  lata  Earl  Spenaar,  Mr. 
Bargess,  Mr.  Hutton,  and  oHior  aaynent  breeders. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  lots  and  the  prices  realised, 
anumntiog  ia  the  aggr^te  to  about  :^,000. 

1  CaUOou.  Nd,  12  yean.  81  gmiieat.r**Bfr.  Csstiee 

2  SpleniiNiv,  roan,  U  years,  25  gs.^Ditta 

8  BttMmnth,  red  aud  white,  9|  yetr«,  18  gs. — Mr.  Watson 

4  Barmaid,  red  and  white,  10  years,  15  gs.— Mr.  Shrimpton 

5  Gaudy,  roan,  10  years,  17  gs. — Mr.  Watson 

fl  Fivourite,  roan,  8  years,  23  gs. — Mr.  Trumper 

7  Miss  Fairfax,  white,  8  years,  40  gs.— Mr.  Elliott 

8  Siiwdsep,  vhita,  8  yaars,  30  gi.-*Mr.  WetkenU 
O  Nerisia,  white,  8  yean.  22  gs. — Mr.  Renney 

10  Gaudy,  roan,  7  years,  26  gs.— Mr.  Harris 

11  Lucilts,  roan,  7  years,  19  gs.— Mr.  Wetherell 

12  CameflJa,  roan,  4yesis,  23  gs. — Mr.  Harriman 

13  Ida,  red  and  white,  6  years,  28  gs.— Pitto 

14  HarptlcoMi,  red  and  white,  6  years,  24  gs.— Mr.  Robinson 

15  Bloom,  red  and  white,  9  years,  16  gs.— Mr.  J.  OiHett 

16  Countess,  (Ist),  red  and  white,  8  years,  24  gs.— Mr.  Slatter 

17  Connies?  (2nd),  roan,  5  years,  25  gs. — Mr,  Sartoris 

18  Jennie  Dean,  red,  7  years,  84  gs.— Mr.  Richmond 

19  Ellen  Fairfax,  roan,  4^  years,  84  gs.— Ditto 

20  Auricula,  roan,  3  years,  15  gs.— Mr.  Thompaon 

21  Mirth,  red,  4  years,  17  gs.— Mr.  RoberU 

22  Lsurestina,  roan,  4  years,  40  gi.— Mr.  Wetherell 

23  Suaan,  roan,  ill,  not  sold 

24  Bright  Eyes,  ppan,  6|  years,  27  gs.— Mr.  Sartoria 

25  Chamer,  roan,  4i  years,  21  gs.— Mr.  RiebBMnd 
28  Peari.  roaa,  8  years,  18  gs.— Mr.  D.  Ssuth 

27  Agatha,  roaa,  3^  years,  22  gs.— Ditto 

28  D«nna  BeMa.  red  and  white,  12  nontha,  22  gs.— DHto 

29  Lola  Montes,  roan,  12  months,  18  gs.- Mr.  ArkeH 


30  Msgnolis,  red  snd  white,  2  years,  30  gs.^Mr.  autter 

31  Bella  Donna,  red  and  white,  3^  years,  21  gs.— Mr.  D. 

South 
82  Young  Novice,  white,  8  years,  19  gs.^Mr.  Hobbs 
88  White  Lady,  white.  8  years,  88  gs.— Mr.  Phillipa 

84  Blaiehieness,  white,  4  years,  20  gs.— Mr.  Dmce 

85  Bfilkmaid,  r«d  and  white,  8^  years,  23  gs.— H.  Hall.  Esq. 

36  Witchery,  roan,  2  years,  89  gs.— Mr.  Peto 

37  Necklace,  white,  2  years,  29  gs,— Mr.  Chamberlain 

38  Rosabcll,  red  and  white,  2i  years,  45  gs.— Mr.  Peto 

39  RosebeU,  red  aad  white,  2|  yean,  24  gs.— Slatter 

40  White  Duchess,  white,  2i  years,  17  gs.*-Mr.  D.  Smith 

41  Florid,  red  awl  whitt,  8  years,  18gs.^Mr.  J.  GiUett 

42  Miaiatare,  roan,  2f  years,  14  gs.— Mr.  J.  Gillett 
48  Ckndis,  white,  8|  years,  17  gs— Mr.  J.  Gillett 

44  Enmelme,  red  aud  white,  21  months,  18  gs.— Mr.  J. 

Gillett 

45  Miss  Lakin,  roan,  2  years,  25  gs.— Mr.  J.  Gillett 

46  Jenny  Lind,  white,  2  years,  20  gs.— Mr.  Druoe 

47  Garland,  roan,  2^  years,  10  gs.— Mr.  Aldworth 

48  Clorinda,  roan,  18  months,  20  gs— Mr.  Hanimaa 

49  Maria  M'Jatosh,  rossu  17  oamiths,  35  p.— H.  HaU,  Esq. 

50  Spring  FUmw,  roan,  14  nonthf,  25  gs.— Mr.  Peto 

51  Udy  F.  Fairftii,  wUte,  12  senthi,  28  gs.— Mr.  Harrimsn 

52  liuey,  roan,  12  months,  12  gs. — ^Mr.  D.  Smith 

58  Bashfhl,  roan,  11  months,  15  gs. — Mr.  Stanbridge 

54  Dahlia,  roan,  11  months,  17  p.— Mr.  Arkell 

55  Heiress,  red  and  white,  10  months,  H  gs.— Mr.  Stan- 

bridge 

56  LU)uronQ)«  white,  10  months,  20  gsr-H.  Hall,  Ewj. 

57  Sylph,  roan,  9  mouths,  10  gs.— Mr.  BUabridge 

58  CaUi(q>e,  white,  8  months,  12  gsv^Mr.  Chambeikin 

59  Giaee  Darling,  roan,  0  BMaths,  28  gs.— Mr.  Wetherell 
80  RosabeUa,  red  and  whiU,  8  months,  15  gs.— Mr.  Arkell 

61  Donna  Maiia,  roan,  5  months,  U  gs. — Mr.  Dodwell 

62  Coral,  red,  8  mouths,  7  gs. — Mr.  TSylor 

63  White  Rose,  white,  11  weeks,  8  gs.— Bir.  Taylor 

64  Charity,  white,  11  weeks,  5  gs.— Mr.  T*ybr. 

BULLS  ANP  BULL-CALVES. 

65  Moassoi,  rosB,  8  yeare,  30  gs.-^Mr.  Castiee 

66  Duke  of  BiflhaOBd,  asan,  8  years,  170  gs— Mr.  EUioU 

67  WolTsrteM,  led  sjmI  white,  22  OMoths,  90  gs— Mr.  Rieh. 


68  Proteetor,  wMte,  12  nentiis,  28  gs.— Mr.  D.  Smith 

69  The  Oaaibler,  roan,  11  months,  12  gs.— Mr.  Phillips 

70  Merlin,  red  and  white.  9  months,  9  gi.— Mr.  Aikcll 

71  Burton,  roan,  8  months,  15  gs. — Mr.  Ridgway 

72  True  Blue,  roan«  6  months,  34  gs.— Mr.  Elliott 

73  Brigand,  red,  4  mouths,  9  gs— Mr.  DodwcU 

74  Lord  Milton,  whiter  8  aMmths,  11  ga.— Mr.  WatsoM 

75  Nestor,  white;  78,  Beosoa,  red  and  white-dead 

77  Loid  LeuMS,  roaa,  2  BMbths,  12  gs.— Mr.  Goddard. 


The  foUowbg  had  been  calred  since  the  catalogues 
wera  printed: 

78  WMte  hciiir  calf,  8  gs.— Mr.  J.  GiHett 

79  White  heifer  calf,  12  gs.- Mr.Arfcdl 

80  Red  hnll  calf,  5  gs.- Mr.  T^tham 

81  Red  heifer  calf,  5  gs.— Mr.  J.  GiUett. 
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CORN     AND     CATTLE. 


'*  It  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  controTersy  of  this  kind, 
we  sboold  find  the  free-traders  openly  contradicting  each 
other,  and  very  often  themselTCS,  in  the  advice  which 
they  gratnitonsly  offer  to  the  agricoltarist.  One  section 
recommends  farther  ontlay  on  the  land,  more  extended 
and  elaborate  tillage,  and  prophesies  in  retnm  an  aug- 
mented cereal  crop.  Another  totally  repudiates  this 
view,  but  advises  that  the  loss  should  be  made  good  by 
green  crops,  wider  pastures,  and  an  infinite  multiplica- 
tion of  cattle.  The  former  philanthropists  want  more 
grain ;  the  latter  insist  upon  an  extended  consumption 
of  butcher's  meat  The  tendency  of  late  legislation  has 
been  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  cattle  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  at  least  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The 
consumer  has  not  yet  got  the  full  benefit  of  it,  but  the 
farmer  has  incurred  the  loss  ;  and  we  know  instances  of 
pasturings  on  which,  for  the  last  two  years,  not  a  single 
shilling  of  profit  has  been  realized.  The  cattle  when 
sent  to  market,  after  being  fattened,  have  brought  the 
same  price  which  was  given  foi  them  in  their  lean  and 
hungry  condition.  The  free-traders  are  very  bold  about 
cattle,  alleging  that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  effects  of  foreign  competition.  And  un- 
doubtedly, to  a  casual  observer,  this  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  least  objectionable  parti  of  thior  scheme. 
Still  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the  fact  of  the 
great  depreciation.  The  prices  of  cattle  have  fallen, 
until  profit  has  been  nearly  extinguished ;  and  if  we  ex- 
clude altogether  the  idea  of  foreign  competition,  the 
necessary  conclusion  will  be  that  the  supply  has  vastly 
exceeded  the  demand.  This  is  but  poor  comfort  to  those 
who  are  told  to  look  to  green  crops  for  their  remunera- 
tion. But  we  think  that  the  subject  requires  a  closer 
examination  than  it  has  yet  received.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  depreciation  of  live  stock  is  intimately  connected 
with  importation,  and  the  result  of  our,  inquiries  will 
show  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong.  But  first  let  us 
glance  at  the  ascertained  effects  of  importation  under  the 
relaxed  tariff. 

"  The  first  fruit  of  the  unrestricted  trade  in  live  stock 
—which  exhibited  a  number  that  mounted  up,  for  the 
first  five  years,  at  a  rate  increasing  annually  fourfold, 
until  the  number  of '  oxen  and  bulls '  reached  from  1,385 
in  1843  to  27,831  m  1848— was  no  doubt  sufficiently 
alarming.  But,  judging  from  the  trade  of  the  year  end- 
ing 1848,  and  of  the  present  season,  this  influx  would 
appear  to  have  reached  its  fulL  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case— as  the  entire  number  would  not,  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation, furnish  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days'  supply 
of  beef  to  the  whole  country — ^perhaps  there  is  not  much 
reason  to  apprehend  any  great  depression  in  home  prices, 
from  the  influence  of  the  importation  of  foreign  live 
stock.  Besides,  from  the  tendency  of  recent  improve- 
ments in  agriculture— should  these  fortunately  continue 
in  operation— to  increase  materially  the  supplies  of  beef 
and  mutton,  it  is  possible  that  these  necessaries  could  in 
future  be  afforded  at  such  a  price  as  to  exclude  the  pro- 
bability of  any  great  accession  to  our  importations  for 
many  years. 

''  We  believe  that  the  only  considerable  harm  which 
has  resulted  from  the  importation  of  live  stock  has  been 
the  importation  of  two  very  fatal  diseases,  which  have 
since  then  carried  off  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
which,  like  most  epidemics,  will  in  all  human  probability 
become  permanent.    The  mortality  was  so  serious  that 


Parliament  has  already  passed  an  act  establishing  a  sort 
of  conditional  quarantine ;  and  it  has  been  calculated 
by  those  who  are  skilled  in  such  matters  that  the  number 
of  animals  that  have  died  in  consequence  is  considertbly 
greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  importation.  In 
this  way  it  is  easy  to  reckon  the  amount  of  our  losses  ind 
our  gains. 

**  But  there  is  a  farther  importation  of  butcher's  mest 
in  another  shape,  which  is  far  more  difficult  to  contend 
against— namely,  that  of  '  cured  beef,  bacon,  and  pork.' 
The  importation  of  these  articles  has  increased  so  n- 
pidly  and  enormously  since  the  introduction  of  freetnde 
—the  two  latter  to  upwards  of  sixfold  since  1847— that 
the  whole  together,  it  may  be  reckoned,  now  afford  s 
quantity  of  food  exceeding  in  weight  four  times  that  of 
the  '  oxen  and  bulls '  imported  during  the  last  year. 
Tliis  is  a  mere  beginning,  but  already  the  effects  of  it 
have  been  widely  and  calamitously  felt.  It  is  not  only 
affecting  the  graziers,  but  it  is  displacing  a  large  and 
hitherto  flourishing  trade,  both  hi  Britain  and  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  if  carried  out  further,  as  it  clearly  will  be, 
not  one  single  rallying  point  or  chance  of  escape  will  be 
left  to  the  British  agriculturist. 

'*  The  following  is  the  statement  of  a  Liverpool  cor- 
respondent, dated  6th  December  last :— > 

<*  *  I  enclose  tou  a  price  current,  with  the  latest  quo- 
tations of  American  provisions,  which  are  the  prices  to 
the  wholesale  dealers.  In  the  beti  qualities  of  beef  and 
pork  the  trade  generally  get  5s.  to  10s.  a  package  profit, 
and  on  an  ordinary  article  a  much  larger  margin  is  al- 
lowed. 

**  *  American  beef  is  Car  superior  to  Irish,  and  brinft 
more  money.  The  import  of  the  latter  is  about  1,000 
tierces— of  the  former,  20,000  tieroes.  Irish  pork  standi 
higher  than  American,  and  the  finest  quality  eastern 
will  sell  within  5s.  per  barrel  of  Irish.  Tlie  import  of 
Irish  is  about  3,000  barrels— of  American  35,000  bar- 
rels.' 

**  The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  prices 
of  Irish  and  American  produce :— > 

''  COMPARATIVE  TABLK  OF  PRICES  OF  IRISH  AKD 
AMERICAN  PROVISIONS  AT  LIVERPOOL,  IN  DXCIM- 
BER,  1849. 

Irish.  American. 

Prime  meu  beef,   per  tieroe,  s.       s.  s.  d.      s.   d. 

S041bs 80to85  67  6to810 

Prime  mess  pork,  per  barrd, 

2001bs 62to66  34  0to600 

Mess  da,  per  do 54  to  60  45  0  to  50   0 

Bacoo,  per  cwt 45to48  80  0to820 

Lard,perdo.  38to—  83  6to34   0 

''  These  are  figures  which  may  well  astound  the  boldest 
free-trader,  for  tiiej  show  that  the  provision  trade  is 
altogether  passing  from  our  hands.  To  those  who  re- 
gard the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  they  furnish  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  headlong  rate  of  our  decUne." 

Another  statement  from  a  gentieman  at  Dun Jee,  "who 
stands  nearly  at  the  head  of  tiie  meat-coring  bushiees  in 
ScotUnd,"  fully  confirms  the  above.  He  shows  that  tba 
present  price  of  one  tierce  Scotch  beef  is  ;^  8s. ;  whilst 
the  present  prices  of  prime  mess  American  beef  is  £^ 
7s.  6d. ;  being  a  difference  of  no  less  than  £2  (k.  6A* 
per  tierce,  or  14s.  9d.  per  cwt.  in  favour  of  American  I 
Foreign  pork,  too,  greaUy  depresses  home  prices.— 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


Professor  Way,  the  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Society, 
delifered  a  Lecture  "  on  Guano  and  its  adulteration/' 
before  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  their  House,  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  February  ; 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

LSCTURB  ON   OUANO. 

Mr.  Way  commenced  hb  lecture  by  observing  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  make  guano  the  subject  of  a  lecture, 
partly  because  the  present  was  the  season  when  farmers 
were  purchasing  their  supplies  of  the  manure,  partly  on 
account  of  the  insufferable  extent  to  which  the  adultera- 
tion of  guano  was  now  carried,  and  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety in  so  circumstantial  a  manner  at  a  previous  weekly 
meeting,  as  to  induce  them  to  refer  the  whole  question 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  a  monthly  meeting.  Mr. 
Way  would  carefully  avoid  any  remarks  which  should 
have  the  appearance  of  prejudging  the  case,  or  of  dictat- 
ing to  the  Council  the  line  of  conduct  they  should  pur- 
sue ;  but  he  considered  it  his  duty,  as  the  Chemist  of  the 
Society,  to  bring  the  facts  before  them. 

He  should  confine  himself  to  Peruvian  guano,  the 
other  varieties  having  comparatively  ceased  to  be  of  im- 
portance ;  and  1st,  he  would  endeavour  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  true  Peruvian  guano,  as  it  reached  this 
country,  was  not  subject  to  much  variation.  By  the  ex- 
amination of  more  than  30  specimens  last  year,  he  had 
found  that  the  per-centages  of  ammonia  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  the  most  important  ingredients  of  guano,  were 
confined  within  narrow  limits.  A  diagram  before  the 
meeting  showed  this  plainly  : 

VARIATION  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  PERUVIAN 

GUANO. 

(82  specimens  examined.) 


While  good  guano,  when  burnt,  gave  an  ash  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  acids,  and  leaving  only  1^  or  2  per 
cent,  of  sand,  these  adulterated  specimens  contained  often 
from  25  to  35,  or  more,  of  insoluble  matter — sometimes 
sand,  sometimes  clay.  In  proof  of  this,  he  submitted, 
in  a  diagram,  the  analysis  of  six  specimens  which  had 
reached  him  within  the  last  few  weeks  from  different 
localities : 

ADULTERATED  GUANOS. 


Water  

Organic  matter  and  salts  1 

of  ammonia j 

Sand 

Earthy  phosphates 

Ammonia  yielded  by  100  parts 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Mean. 

8.88 

22.68 

18.09 

87.78 

58.82 

52.61 

1.17 
19.46 

2.95 
84.45 

1.54 
24.12 

15.98 

18.94 

17.41 

Water 

Organic  Matter  1 
and  Salts  of  / 
Ammonia    ..  j 

Sand,  &C. 

Earthy  phosphates 

Ammonia    . , 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7.77 

6.64 

.. 

1092 

12.82 

8G.18 

29.42 

.. 

32.44 

34.86 

23.14 
6.80 

7.84 
10.24 

25.34 
16.40 

82.50 
10.60 

27J23 
13.30 

10.10 

8.87 

12.20 

10.29 

8.96 

6. 

11J22 

34.68 

5.44 
21.09 

8.14 


In  many  cases  these  specimens  had  been  sent  to  him 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  genuine,  but  there  could  be 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  spurious.  Of  the 
loss  to  the  farmer  in  the  purohase  of  such  sophisticated 
manures  it  was  difficult  to  speak  with  any  great  degree 
of  accuracy— the  bss  was  not  confined  to  that  of  the 
purchase-money — ^it  was  the  disappointment  and  failure 
in  the  crops  resulting  from  their  use  which  constituted 
the  severity  of  the  evil .  Of  the  loss  on  purchase-money, 
some  notion  might  be  formed  by  a  calculation  founded 
on  the  value  as  manures  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  He  estimated  the  ammonia  at  6d.  per  lb.,  and 
the  phosphate  of  lime  at  fd.  per  lb. ;  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  value  so  ob- 
tained, inasmuch  as  guano  at  £10  per  ton  furnished 
these  substances  at  about  one-sixth  less  than  the  above- 
named  prices. 

MONEY  VALUE  OF  ADULTERATED  GUANOS. 


The  specimens  alluded  to  were  carefully  taken  from 
■hips  in  the  river.  Since  the  publication  of  these  results 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  he  had  made  many  more 
analyses  of  good  guano,  and  was  mora  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  uniformity  of  its  composition.  But  whibt 
the  authenticated  specimens  wero  very  similar  in  com- 
position, samples  were  continually  reaching  the  labora- 
tory, which,  upon  analysis,  exhibited  every  shade  of 
chemical  characters — that  these  samples  were  adulterated, 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 


,  r  Ammonia   

*•  I  Earthy  Phosphates 

n  r  Ammonia   

^*  I  Earthy  Phosphates 

Q  r  Ammonia    

**•  I  Earthy  Phosphates 

.  r  Ammonia 

*•  I  Earthy  Phosphates 

.  /  Ammonia    

°'  I  Earthy  Phosphates 

f.  J  Ammonia   ...... 

°'  I  Earthy  Phosphates 


Per 
cent 
10.101 

6.80/ 

8.871 
10.24/ 
12JW)l 
16.40/ 
10.291 
10.60/ 

8.961 
18.80/ 

8.141 
21.09/ 


Price. 
£  s. 

8  10 
7  IC 

9  10 


Value 

• 

S    s. 

d. 

5    9 

0 

4  10 

0 

6  12 

0 

5  18 

0 

5  14 

0 

6    4 

0 

Loss  to 
Buyer. 


£    s.  d. 

3    1  0 

3    0  0 

2  18  0 


The  diagram  which  was  formed  from  the  analysis  of 
the  specimens  just  described,  proved  that  whilst  the  dis- 
honest dealer  reduced  the  value  of  the  gutno  by  sand 
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and  other  admixtures  to  one-half,  he  only  lowered  the 
price  by  one-fourth.  For  £7  lOs.  the  farmer  obtained, 
therefore,  a  guano  which  was  iDtrinsically  worth  £b  or 
less.  It  could  not  be  too  widely  known  that  it  was  im- 
possible in  the  general  way  of  business  that  they  should 
buy  good  Perufian  guano  for  less  than  £9  58.,  because 
the  importers,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  and  Co.i  who  had 
an  exclusive  agency  from  the  Peruvian  Government, 
never  sold  any  sound  guano  below  that  sum.  It  was 
true,  indeed,  that  there  were  sales  now  and  then  of 
damaged  guano ;  that  is,  of  the  parts  of  the  cargoes 
that  had  been  subject  to  leakage  on  the  voyage ;  but  the 
competition  for  these  lots  was  so  great,  that  they  gene* 
rally  fetched  a  higher  price  than  their  intrinsic  value 
justified ;  they  were  often  mixed  with  some  substance 
to  dry  them  up,  and  then  the  fiim«r  paid  Che  eest. 
Nothing  was  a  greater  delusion  than  a  cheap  guano :  if 
the  farmer  could  not  afford  the  full  price,  let  him  buy 
half  the  qaantity. 

Mr,  Way  then  went  on  to  mention  the  substances 
generally  employed  in  the  adulteration,  and  to  remark 
that  at  present  the  methods  employed  were  very  gross, 
and  comparatively  easy  of  detection— yellow  sand, 
ground  limestone,  yeUow  marls  and  clays,  gypsnm,  and 
ground  coproUtes ;  all  and  each  of  these  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  aoalyies  of  sanplflt  he  oonld  bring  forward. 
The  adulteration  was  not  oonfined  to  10  pr  15  per  oent., 
whidi  itself  would  seem  to  offer  a  fair  reamnewitkm  for 
the  fraud ;  but  it  was  io  most  eases  above  25  or  SO  |Mr 
cent.  The  use  of  gronad  coproUte  was  a  certain  atop 
of  refinement  in  this  nefarious  trade*  beoansa  tho  copro- 
lite  constats  in  groat  measure  of  pboii^ato  of  lime— 
itself  an  iogredliot  of  giwine  gnaiio.  By-and-bye  he 
feared  that  jtboie  who  adulterated,  being  more  eloaely 
watched,  would  b^KMne  more  olever  in  their  ealliag, 
and  the  ilttle  chauoc  (for  uaforiu&ately  it  vas  Uttle) 
that  the  farmer^  unaided,  had  of  discovering  the  ionpo* 
sition,  would  be  still  Airtiier  lUminislied.  He  wished  he 
could  make  known  soom  tuf  and  aimple  method  by 
which  the  buyer  could,  ft;r  himieelf,  make  an  examkia* 
tion  of  his  purohasee  t  but  tliere  wonld  eeeaa  to  be  none 
short  of  chemical  analysis,  which  met  all  casee^ 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  show,  by  specimens  on 
the  table,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  a  good  and 
bad  specimen  by  external  indications.  The  colour  was 
usually  considered  a  criterion  ;  but  a  sample  exposed  for 
a  short  time  to  damp  air  became  dark  and  of  a 
suspicious  appeftrance,  although  in  truth  perfectly  good, 
and  really  only  eootaining  2  or  3  per  cent,  more  water. 
On  the  other  band,  guano  adulterated  with  40  per  cent, 
of  yellow  clay  was  in  no  respeots  distinguishable  by  its 
colour  from  the  pare  article.  On  the  table  were  epeei- 
mens  purposely  mixed  with  10,  20,  30,  40,  end  50  per 
cent,  of  white  sand.  Tliis  was  a  gross  falsifieetion,  and 
yet  he  thought  that  gentlemen  in  that  room  would  have 
a  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  any  one  of  them 
containing  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  send  end  the  pure 
guano  Ijfing  beside  them.  The  character  of  smell  was 
also  very  deceptive.  No  doubt  the  pungency  was  re- 
dnoed  by  mixture  with  most  substances ;  but  even  good 
gneno  was  not  aU  aK ke  in  this  rcsyaet  \  and  if  by  aooi- 


dent  it  became  slightly  damp,  the  smell  was  greatly  in- 
creased. The  driest  and  the  beat  would  therefore  fre- 
quently  have  the  least  odour.  Perhaps  of  all  pracUcal 
tests  that  of  specific  weight  was  the  best.  Adulteration 
was  happily  at  present  practised  with  substances  heavier 
than  guano,  and  therefore  a  great  weight,  compared  with 
equal  bulk,  was  a  suspicious  circumstance.  By  a  great 
many  weighings  made  under  the  directions  of  the  im* 
porters,  be  was  able  to  say  that  the  average  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  good  Peruvian  guano  was  about  68  lbs.  The 
variation  on  these  trials  was,  however,  somewhat  great 
— ^a  bushel  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  73  lbs.,  at 
others  not  more  than  61  lbs.,  a  circumstance  due  to  the 
lumpy  and  unequal  character  of  guano,  and  to  different 
methods  employed  by  various  persons  in  the  experiment. 
A  bushel  of  guano  adulterated  with  40  per  cent,  of  any 
of  the  substances  he  had  before  named,  would,  however, 
greatly  exceed  the  above  weights,  although  he  could  not 
state  the  precise  difference.  Some  value  was,  therefore, 
to  be  set  on  this  method  of  judging,  although  eventually 
he  feared  it  would  not  serve  the  purpose.  Some  simple 
experiments  were  in  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  and 
would  serve  to  protect  him  against  the  more  flagrant 
modes  of  falsification.  I'hus,  when  pure  guano  wu 
burnt  on  a  hot  shovel  till  the  blackening  had  gone  off, 
the  ash  ought  to  be  white— not  yellow  or  brown  :  these 
latter  appearances  indicated  an  admixture  of  clay  or  co- 
prolite.  The  ash,  too,  ought  almost  all  to  dissolve  up  in 
muriatic  acid,  leaving  Kttle  residue  insoluble. 

A  still  better  plan  was  to  burn  100  grains  of  the 
sample  with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  nitre,  tad 
when  the  mass  had  ceased  to  swell  up  to  dissolve  the  nitre 
in  water.  If  pure  guano  had  been  used,  the  white  phos- 
phate of  lime  would  easily  float  off  in  the  water  when 
decanted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mass  of  yellow  or  black 
heavy  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  would  lead  the  ex- 
perimenter to  suspect  adulteration.  Having  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  on 
easy  and  eertain  test  of  good  guano,  to  be  applied  by  the 
farmer  himself,  Mr.  Way  said  that  it  was  some  satisfac- 
tion that  the  fraud  was  open  to  detection  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry.  There  were  numbers  of  chemists  througboot 
the  country  quite  competent  to  decide  in  these  cases,  and 
the  farmer  who  purchased  largely  of  guano  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  unerring  guidance  of  analysis  was 
himself  partly  to  blame  if  he  lost  his  crops  and  bis 
money.  The  Council  of  the  Society  had  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  oost  of  analysis  of  all  sorts  to  its 
members  had  been  considerably  reduced.  If  they  should 
be  able  to  strike  out  any  plan  by  whieb  the  eeeess  of 
farmers  to  chemical  aid  would  be  facilitated  and  cheap- 
ened in  regard  to  this  perttcular  manuce,  he  was  prepared 
on  his  part  to  co»operate  with  them  in  any  way  that  bis 
professional  aesistsnce  might  be  nsefid. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Way  would  advert  to  the  practical  rceoK 
which  might  flow  from  a  more  general  employment  of 
enalysie  fai  the  ease  of  gnano.  Oonld  tiie  farmer  reftne 
^yment  for  en  adnlterated  guano  t  or,  eonid  he  recover 
from  tlM  fnmdulent  dealer  for  less  of  money  and  loss  of 
erop?  These  vrere  the  greet  questions.  He  did  not 
profess  to  understand  the  law  of  the  case,  bet  be  eeeM 
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not  conceiTo  Uuit,  in  a  common-sense  coitntry  liko 
EagtaMl,  delibtnile  fraud  aiTccling  lite  vital  intcrf«(t  cf 
a  niMi  of  tbc  commimity  coiUd  be  allowed  to  flonriah 
mcbecked;  and  he  believed,  sooner  or  later,  wbateTer 
the  dUBoiiaes,  tbe  fenner  would  fi»d  bis  redress.  Mr. 
Way  sUted  that  it  had  always  appeared  a  ^fficnlty  to 
him  how,  in  case  of  his  being  called  upon  to  gire 
ertdenoe  in  a  court  of  law,  he  should  answer  such  a 
question  as  this,  "  You  say  that  this  guano  has  a  dif- 
ferent composition  to  the  average  cargoes,  and  there- 
fore  it  is  adulterated — have  you  analyzed  erery  cargo 
that  has  reached  England  during  the  last  year?"  This 
would  be  a  troublesome  question  to  answer,  however 
much  he  might  morally  be  convinced  of  the  adulteration. 
This  difficulty  had,  however,  been  entirely  removed  by  a 
promise  which  he  was  authorised  to  make  on  the  part  of 
the  importers— that  samples  of  each  cargo  of  Peruvian 
guano  reaching  England  should  be  reserved  with  all  pro- 
per authentications— not  by  persons  In  their  employ,  but 
by  independent  witnesses  producible  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  that  portions  of  these  samples  ibould  be  available 
for  the  establishment  of  my  case  of  fraud.  This  ar- 
raogement  was  a  gnat  step.  Let  the  fanner  always  in* 
siat  upon  knowing  from  the  dealer  the  name  of  the  ship, 
and  the  dale  of  importation,  and  with  a  power  of  re* 
ference  to  tbe  original  cargo,  the  links  of  legal  evidence 
would  appear  (at  least  to  htm,  as  a  person  unlearned  in 
the  law)  to  be  complete. 

Before  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Way  wished  to  say  that  in 
attacking  the  unprincipled  dealers,  he  would  distinctly 
cipress  his  conviction  that  there  were  very  many  honest 
and  upright  men  from  whom  guano  could  be  purchased, 
and  it  was  hard  that  the  just  should  suffer  for  the  ui\just. 
The  dealers  had  in  great  measure  introduced  this  valu- 
aUe  manure  into  use,  and  should  not  hastily  be  deprived 
of  their  rightful  advantages  because  there  were  some 
black  sheep  amongst  them. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  Linton,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  to  Prof.  Way,  for  his  kindness  in  lecturing 
before  them  on  that  occasion. 

Col.  Challoner,  Capt»  Wentworth  Buller,  Mr.  Milea, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Parkms,  and  Dr.  Calvert,  offered  remnrks  to 
the  meeting  on  topics  connected  with  the  Lecture,  and 
Mr.  Bcurugh  Almack  suggested  that  an  authorised  list 
should  be  published  of  those  dealers  who  had  never  been 
known  to  offer  adulterated  guano  for  sale. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
March :  present.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
K.  G.,  trustee,  m  the  Chair;  LordCamoys;  Shr  Thomas 
Dyke  Adand,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart., 
M.P.;  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker ;  Mr.  C.  Bamett :  Mr.  8.  Bennett ;  Mr.  Bosan* 
quet ;  Mr.  firamston,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth ;  Mr. 
French  Burke ;  Col.  Challoner ;  Mr.  GarreU ;  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs ;  Mr.  Grantham  $  Mr.  Hamond ;  Mr. 


Fisher  Hobbt ;  Mr.  Hnd«on,  ofCastleacre  ;  Mr.  Ltwtes  ; 
Mr.  Neill  MaU»lm  ;  Mr.  Miks,  M.l\  ;  Mr.  Milward{ 
Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.  {  Prof.  SeweU ;  Prof.  Simonds  ;  Mr. 
Shaw  of  London;  Mr.  Villiers  SheUey;  Mr.  Slaney, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton ; 
Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner ;  Prof.  Way ;  and  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb. 

i'ViMiieet. -— Cokmel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  kdd  before  tbe  Council  the  Monthly 
Report  on  the  aooounts  of  the  Society ;  from  which  it 
appeared)  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  jast  ended 
the  current  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers  was 
i^,634  (including  the  subscription  of  j^  1,260  from 
Exeter).  The  Chairman  also  reported  the  investment  of 
;^l,247  in  the  purchase  of  Stock  in  the  public  funds,  as 
ordered  by  tbe  Council  at  their  last  Monthly  Meeting  i 
and  laid  on  the  table  the  Bank  Receipt  for  such  pur- 


Eitoyi  and  Rep9rti*'^Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman 
of  the  Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the 
receipt  of  64  Essays  and  Reports,  in  eompelitioo  for  the 
prixes  of  tile  Society,  in  that  department,  for  the  current 
year.  Th6  Council  referred  these  Esiays  to  the  Journal 
Committee,  with  a  request  that  they  would  take  as 
usually  the  requiiit«  gti&pt  tor  ttuit  examfaiatloii  by  re- 
spectin  clasaes  6t  Judges,  aad  the  ad}udioatlon  of  the 
prices. 

Country  Hee/tn^.— The  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Charter  and  Bye-law  Committee,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Society's  County  Meeting  in  1851,  laid  be- 
fore the  Council  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Council.  His  Grace  then  favoured 
the  Council  with  various  suggestions,  founded  on  an 
extensive  enquiry  he  had  made  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  and  other  high  legal  authorities  of  the  kingdom 
connected  with  the  measures  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Council  to  take,  in  consequence  of  the  Resolutions 
passed  at  their  Special  Meeting  on  the  20th  ult.  The 
Council  thanked  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  the  favour  of 
these  suggestions,  which  they  ordered  to  be  recorded  in 
their  minute  book  for  adoption,  when  the  proper  time 
for  their  application  should  arrive. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  and  Mr.  Mttas,  M.P.,  rtnewad 
tbenotioe  they  had  given  on  the  20th  ult.,  for  a  motioa 
at  the  MoB«Uy  Cowca  in  April,  to  reKrfnd  the  rearii^ 
tioit  of  May  3,  1847,  and  substitute  an  amended  reaohs* 
tionlnitaplMe. 

Mr.  Grantham  gave  notice  that  at  (he  proper  time  he 
ihould  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Council  a  strong 
presumptive  case  in  favour  of  Lewefl,  as  the  place  of 
one  of  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Chemieml  Leciurei.  —  The  Report  of  the  Chemical 
Committee  having  been  read,  the  Council  accepted  with 
their  best  thanks.  Prof.  Way's  offer  to  deliver  a  Lecture 
before  the  Members,  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
Society,  at  12  o'clock  on  every  third  Wednesday  of  the 
month  daring  the  current  session  of  the  Society,  namely, 
iu  the  months  of  March,  AprO,  May,  June,  and  July , 
the  nest  Lecture  to  be  delivered  on  the  20th  inati 
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"  On  the  subject  of  a  newly  obsenred  Property  of  SoiIb, 
affecting  the  use  of  manures,  irrigation,  &c/' 

Guano  Adulieraiion.—The  Council  referred  to  the 
Chemical  Committee  the  recommendation  of  the  weekly 
Council  of  the  13th  inst.,  that  Mr.  Hunt's  statement  of 
the  extensile  adulteration  of  Guano  at  present  taking 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  should  be 
taken  into  special  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  adop- 
tion, if  possible,  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Irriffation,~-On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
seconded    by  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  the  Council  resolved : 
"  That  an  opportunity  be  taken,  at  the  Exeter  Meetuig 
of  the  Society  in  July  next,  to  obtain  information  on  the 
Theory  and   Practice  of  Irrigation  and  Catch-meadows ; 
and  that  arrangements  be  made  accordingly,"  referring 
to   their  General  Exeter  Committee  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  effectively  carrying  out  the  detaila  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.    This  subject  led  to  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  Irrigation,  and  to  a  tommu- 
nication  of  facts  connected  with  the  advantages  derived 
ftom  its  application  in  localities    where  it    had  been 
adopted,  and  with  the  want  of  it  experienced  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  into  which  it  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
tensively introduced.—Mr.  Bennett  gave  a  most  favour- 
able statement  of  the  appearance  of  grass  crops  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  during  a  recent  journey  he  had 
made  through  those  counties ;  and  in  envying  their  rich 
growth,  he  strongly  felt  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by 
the  transfer  to  his  own  county  (that  of  Bedford)  of  a 
similar  beneficial  system  of  early,  vigorous,  and  repeated 
growth  of  such  crops.    Mr.  Shelley  had  last  autumn,  in 
Sussex,  laid  down  60  acres  under  irrigation ;   and  the 
effect    was    most    striking.  —  Mr.    Slaney  regretted 
that   the    system   had   not  yet   ^tended   to    Shrop- 
shire.   An    obstacle    still     existed   to    its  adoption, 
arising    from   the    refusal   of    intervenmg    occupiers 
to  join    in   carrying   it  out.      This    had    long  been 
provided  for  in  Lombardy,  and  he  hoped  it  would  soon 
be  so  also  in   this  country. — Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton, 
gave  an  interesting  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  own 
operations  connected  with  irrigation  in  Devonshire,  and 
of  its  peculiar  advantages. — Col.  Challoner  thought  that 
as  a  new  implement  in  the  Show- yard  lost  half  its  value 
when  left  unexplained  by  its  inventor,  so  would  these 
vrater-meadows  in  Devonshire,  when  seen  by  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Society,  unless  the  proprietors  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  details  of  their  construction  and  operation 
being  explained  by  their  bailiffs,  or  other  persons,  whom 
they  would   kindly   direct  to  be  in  attendance.— Sir 
Thomas  Acland  and  Mr.  Turner  expressed  their  entire 
willingness  to  afford  every  explanation  in  their  power  on 
this  subject,  and  they  each  gave  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  their  respective  es- 
tablishments.— Mr.  Pusey  thought  that  the  Society  on 
this  occasion  might  with  very  great  advantage   imitate 
the  example  of  the  Archsological  and  British  associa- 
tions, by  paying  personal  visits  in  a  body  to  the  various 
objects  of  attraction  to  farmers  hi  Devonshire,  especially 
to  an  inspection  of  their  system  of  irrigation. — Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  alluded  to  the  excellent  paper  on  this  subject, 
by  Mr.  Posey  himself,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Joomal, 


which  led  strangers  to  the  system  to  feel  a  strong  desire 
to  witness  the  reality.— Sir  Thomas  Acland  could  only 
express,  on  the  part  of  the  Devonshire  farmers,  his  thanks 
to  Mr.  Pusey  for  that  interesting  statement,  which 
brought  into  so  prominent  a  notice  this  great  feature  of 
their  agricultural  operations. 

FUHng-in  Xh-ains.— The  Council  accepted,  with  their 
best  thanks,  the  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  SUney,  M.P.,  to  re- 
new, this  year,  his  prixe  of  £10,  for  the  best  Plough  to 
fill-in  the  soil  cast  out  of  drains,  with  not  more  than  four 
horses  (two  and  two  abreast),  to  be  awarded  at  the 
Exeter  Meeting ;  referring  the  details  and  conditions  of 
the  prize  to  the  Implement  Committee. 

Draining, —Mr,  Bullock  Webster  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Council,  expressing  his  intention  of  justifying  the 
statements  he  had  made  in  his  paper,  published  in  the 
Journal,  and  of  correctbg  the  misconceptions  into  which 
some  parties  had  ^len,  who  had  called  that  paper  in 
question. 

South  2)emmd^m«.— Mr.  Phillips,  of  Broomborough, 
appeared  before  the  Council,  on  the  part  of  the  Breeders 
of  the  South- Hams  Cattle,  and  learned  from  the  Council 
the  Conditions  under  which  Prizes  for  that  Class  of 
Stock  could  be  offered  at  the  Exeter  Meeting. 


k  weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in 
Hanover- square  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  March: 
present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Almack ;  Mr.  French  Burke ;  Dr.  Calvert ;  Mr.  Colt- 
hurst  ;  Mr.  Cahel  Cure ;  Mr.  Dyer ;  Mr.  Majendie ; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Overman ;  Mr.  Parkms;  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Augustus  Smith ;  Professor  Sewell ;  Professor  Si- 
monds  ;  Mr.  Reynolds  Solly ;  and  Professor  Way. 

Thibeiian  Sh€ep,^Co\oneL  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Phippa 
communicated  to  the  Council,  on  the  part  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert,  further  information  connected  with  Her 
Majesty's  Flock  of  Thibetian  Sheep  at  Osborne ;  which 
was  received  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council,  and 
referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 


Warmth  and  VenHiation.-^M,  Noirsain,  the  inventor 
of  the  Belgian  Fure-phice  presented  to  the  Society,  re- 
quested  leave  to  postpone  the  presentotion  of  his  Report 
on  its  operation,  until  his  arrangements  for  its  adapta- 
tion, and  the  experiments  he  had  in  progress  connected 
with  its  action,  should  be  completed.  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P., 
took  that  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  very  simple,  eoo^ 
nomical,  and  effective  mode  of  warming  the  upper  cham- 
hers  of  cottages  and  the  store-rooms  connected  with 
stables,  coach-houses,  granaries,  and  other  outbuildings, 
which  he  had  adopted  on  his  own  estate  with  great  com- 
fort to  his  cottagers,  and  advantage  to  the  store  artidea 
contamed  m  those  rooms.  Having  remarked  that  in 
builduig  a  cottage  with  the  fire-pUu3e  in  the  outside  wall 
aU  warmth  from  the  back  part  of  the  fire  was  carried  off 
by  the  external  air  and  lost  to  the  inmates,  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  of  pladng  the  chhnneys  of  his  cottages 
in  the  mid-waU  dividhig  two  of  thdr  rooms,  one  the 
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kitchen,  the  other  the  wash-house  or  scullery.  In  build- 
ing the  chimney  he  had  a  small  hollow  recess,  forming 
an  air-chamber,  left  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen  chimney,  into  which  the  external  air  was  intro- 
duced, by  means  of  a  flue  of  common  drain-pipe-tiles 
2  in.  wide  placed  under  the  floor ;  and  becoming  heated 
by  the  fire,  it  passed  on  continuously  by  means  of  a 
small  aperture  into  the  back  adjoining  room,  and  con- 
veyed into  it  a  warm,  fresh,  and  uncontaminated  atmo- 
sphere. The  room  was  thus  constantly  kept  moderately 
warm  and  dry,  and  the  wet  shoes  and  clothes  of  the 
labourer  being  hung  in  a  row  during  the  night  on  pegs 
placed  above  the  aperture,  were  made  perfectly  dry  for 
his  use  by  the  neit  morning.  The  upper  rooms  could 
also  at  any  time  be  warmed  from  the  same  source,  by 
temporarily  closmg  the  aperture  of  the  flue  leading  to 
the  adjoining  lower  room,  and  leaving  a  half  brick  flue 
open  above  the  air-chamber  into  either  of  the  upper 
rooms,  the  lower  opening  being  always  shut  for  the  time 
the  upper  one  was  kept  open.  The  cost  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  very  trifling,  and  the  comfort  great.  Sir  John 
Johnstone  had  employed  a  similar  plan  in  his  cottages  in 
Yorkshire,  but  he  had  constantly  found  the  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  chambers 
adjoining  those  in  which  the  fire  was  placed,  as  carefully 
closed  up  as  a  draught  of  cold  air  would  be  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  occupiers  having  a  prejudice  or  dislike  to  a 
mode  of  warming  their  rooms  in  which  the  source  of 
heat  was  not  immediate  and  obvious.  He  had  seen  a 
very  agreeable  and  effectual  mode  of  warming  large 
bodies  of  ascending  air,  as  in  halls,  vestibules,  staircases, 
and  galleries,  where  there  was  a  free  passage  for  the 
ascent  or  outlet  of  the  warm  air,  by  means  of  an  iron 
pillar  formed  of  a  double  cylinder,  open  at  the  bottom 
and  throughout  along  the  line  of  their  common  axis,  but 
closed  by  the  junction  of  their  upper  edges,  placed  above 
a  ring  of  jets  of  burning  gas  laid  on  from  the  street. 
Mr.  Majendie,  Professor  Sewell,  and  Professor  Way, 
also  favoured  the  Meeting  with  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  warming  and  ventilating  rooms. 

South-Devon  Caiiie.— Mr.  John  F.  P.  Phillips,  of 
Broomborough,  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Local 
Committee  of  the  South-Devon  Association,  transmitted 
to  the  Council  the  acquiescence  of  that  Committee  in 
the  suggestions  offered  to  them  by  the  Council  at  their 
last  Monthly  Meeting,  in  reference  to  the  Prizes  which 
that  Association  wished  to  offer  for  South-Hams  Cattle 
at  the  Exeter  Meeting,  under  the  18th  Regulation  of  the 
Prise  Sheet  The  following  is  accordingly  the  Schedule 
of  Prizes  to  be  adopted  for  that  occasion,  the  competi- 
tion to  take  place  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Prizes  for 
that  Meeting,  subject  to  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Society : — 

South-Dbvon  ob  South-Hams  Cattlb. 

Class  1.— >To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boll  calved  prerioualy  £ 

to  Jan.  Ist,  1848  20 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best    do.        do. .  10 
CUss  2v— To  the  owner  of  the  best  BoH  calved  since  Jan. 

lst,1848    10 

To  the  owner  of  the  seoood-bcst    do.       do,.  5 


Class  3. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow,  in-ealf  or  in-milk,  £ 
having  produced  a  living  calf  within  the 

previous  12  months  15 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best    do.        do. .  6 
Class  4. — ^To  the  owner  of  the  best  in-calf  Heifer,  not 

more  than  3  years  old  15 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best    do.        do. .  5 

Class  5. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  yearling  Heifer    ....  10 

To  the  owner  of  the  second-best    do.        do. .  5 

£100 

Mr.  Phillips  further  communicated  the  following  sug- 
gestion, on  the  part  of  the  South-Devon  Association, 
namely,  **  That  any  person  exhibiting  in  these  Classes 
shall  be  required  to  sign  a  certificate  that  the  animal  ex- 
hibited is  directly  descended  from  South-Hams  Cattle." 
The  Council  referred  this  suggestion  to  their  General 
Exeter  Committee,  which  they  directed  to  be  summoned 
for  that  day  week. 

Armenian  TTAea/.— Professor  Lindley  favoured  the 
Council  with  a  specimen  of  Wheat  grown  at  Erzeroom, 
on  Mount  Ararat,  and  with  a  communication  from  James 
Brant,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  at  that  place,  relating  to  its 
cultivation.  The  seed  had  been  obtained  from  Tre- 
bizond,  and  the  variety  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Triticum  coropositum.  The  Council  ordered  their 
thanks  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  for  the  favour  of  this 
communication.  The  presentation  of  this  wheat  led  to 
an  interesting  discussion  on  the  produce  of  wheat  grown 
under  different  circumstances,  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  produce  per  acre  and  the  average  number  of 
grains  in  a  single  wheat-ear  of  the  crop. — Mr.  Slaney 
gave  an  interesting  detail  of  his  cultivation  of  a  piece  of 
very  bad  land  in  Shropshire,  which,  by  draining  and 
subsoiling,  had  now  for  the  first  time  borne  turnips,  and 
the  best  crop  of  barley  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
particularly  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  tubwilinff,  in  addition  to  draining  and  gene- 
ral cultivation. —  Sir  John  Johnstone  had  employed 
Wilkie's  plough  across  the  drains  with  great  advantage.— 
Mr.  Overman  and  Mr.  Slaney  favoured  the  members  with 
the  result  of  their  experience  in  the  use  of  Garrett's 
Horse  Hoe,  and  its  adaptation  to  their  respective  pur- 
poses ;  although  Mr.  Slaney  conceived  that  improvement 
was  still  required  in  the  means  for  hoeing  wheat. —Mr. 
Dyer  had,  in  his  own  case,  observed  for  the  last  10  years 
a  curious  law  to  hold  in  the  ratio  betwten  the  average 
number  of  grains  of  wheat  in  a  sUigle  ear  of  the  crop, 
and  the  number  of  bushels  in  the  produce,  each  such 
grain  hi  the  ear  being  correspondent  to  a  bushel 
per  acre  in  the  produce  when  thrashed  out.  In  his  crops 
the  average  number  of  grains  in  the  ear  had  been  28, 
while  the  bushels  per  acre  produced  had  also  been  28. 
He  did  not  mean  to  express  his  belief  in  the  generality 
of  such  law,  but  he  merely  referred  to  it  as  a  curious  case 
occurring  within  his  own  observation.  —  Mr.  Barugh 
Almaok  entirely  concurred  with  Mr.  Slaney  in  his  re-- 
marks on  the  advantages  of  subsoiling  and  draining,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  think  highly  of  Mr.  Garrett's 
Horse  Hoe.  "^th  regard  to  Mr.  Dyer's  interesting 
statement  on  the  oonespondeiice  between  the  niimber  of 
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grains  in  the  car,  and  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre, 
be  thought  the  fact  must  bo  taken  as  a  singular  case 
under  given  limitations  and  oonditionfl.  He  conceived, 
to  obtain  a  correct  general  result,  that  not  only  should 
the  average  number  of  grains  in  each  individual  ear  be 
taken,  but  also  the  number  of  ears  themselves  in  a  crop : 
otherwise  the  rate  of  bushels  per  acre  would  be  depen- 
dent on  the  size  of  the  ear,  and  irrespective  of  the  total 
number  of  the  ears,  which  might  easily  be  shown  to  lead 
at  once  to  incorrect  conclusions.  He  thought,  that  as- 
suming in  some  cases  the  rule  to  hold  good  as  to  there 
being  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  as  there  are 
grains  in  an  average  ear,  yet  that  it  was  quite  clear  no 
additional  number  of  grains  per  ear  could  make  up  for 
the  fact  of  the  ears  being  as  wide  apart  as  apple  trees, 
for  instance,  usually  are ;  and  accordingly,  that  the  rule 
could  not  be  relied  on  in  extreme  cases  of  thin  sowing. 
He  had  alluded  to  an  eitreme  case,  in  order  that  the 
fallacy  of  the  rule  might,  in  some  cases,  be  made  mofe 
obvious.  Mr.  Dyer  had  remarked  that  be  sowed  three 
bushels  per  acre;  oonsequtntly,  in  Mr*  Almack'a 
opinion,  Mr.  Dyer's  case  proved  two  remarkable  faots : 

1.  That  as  he  generally  finds  as  many  busheb  per  acre 
as  there  are  grains  in  an  average  ear,  it  follows  that 
he  usually  has  about  as  many  wheat  ears  per  acre 
as  there  are  grains  in  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

2.  That  as  he  only  obtains  as  many  ears  of  wheat  per 
acre  as  there  are  grains  of  wheat  in  one  bushel,  al- 
though he  sows  three  bushels  per  acre,  it  seems  that 
he  sows  three  grains  of  wheat  for  each  ear  that  he 
obtains. 

He  thoBght  that  aomethiag  simikr  had  ben  atated  by 
one  of  the  adftocatoe  for  thin  sowing,  aad  he  bad  no 
doabt  it  woald  be  a  very  intefceliiig  matlir  far  ooMUen* 
tion  if  all  would  reflect  on  it  with  doe  eaation,  aad 
wiOioat  taking  it  for  mon  than  it  prorei*  Mr.  Almaek 
wo«ld  not  at  that  time  offer  an  ophMon  at  to  the 
qneatioB  of  thick  or  tintt  sowing,  aMiongh  be  tlwngbl 
that  aomo  experienced  farmera  would  a*  onoe,  ea 
■eehsg  tke  crop,  give  a  better  giteas  at  the  aunber  of 
bnaheb  per  acre,  than  any  ooeeonld  do  by  manly  eonni- 
ing  the  graina  in  an  average  ear.  He  waa  aHU  gkd  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Dyer  tlM  singiiar  law  whiok  he  haA 
fonnd  to  hold  good  in  his  own  caae.  He  ooneeivod  thai 
praetioal  fismeca  wonU  always  be  desiioQa  ct 
their  attention  drawn  to  aimilar  footai  it  wae  only 
sary  that  inexperknoed  foraaen  ihoald  be  cantioned 
against  the  prabaUlity  of  the  nli  holding  good  in  ail 
oases.  He  woiM  endeavonr  to  ehow  in  attotlMr  fonn 
that  the  rule  in  qneetton  eooid  only  be  fiuriy  eifeoted  to 
hold  good,  whore  the  nnaaher  of  eara  per  aere  are  tiie 
larne,  or  needy  so*  Ho  wonid  anppoee  that  a  giton 
area  of  land  waa  acenraloly  aaeasnred  and  divMod  into 
two  eqnaipartsy  and  that  on  one  of  tfaeee  parte  there  aioao 
eara  of  wheal,  each  oematoing  40  graiae,  (te  fotid  ptodtaoo 
wonld  be  1,(M0  graiai;  on  the  other  part,  40  earn  eon- 
taiaing  30  gmina,  of  wMeli  the  total  prednee  wonld  nlao 
be  l,aOO  gntesi  aad  to  in  both  coaee the  qwmtitiea  of 
knd  were  eqnal,  the  produce  per  acre  woiid  in  ocefaeaM 
be  the  aaae,  toOaia  w<i  oHMBe  tbi  intai  to  wy 


Mr.  Almaek  concluded  by  observing,  that  if  we  suppose 
these  Idst  cases  to  represent  two  fields  occupied  by  dif- 
ferent  fanners,  he  thought  it  obvious  that  if  one  expected 
to  have  ten  bushds  per  acre  mora  than  his  neigfaboor,  he 
wonld  be  disappointed. 


Communications  were  received  by  the  Council  from 
Mr.  Warry,  on  drainage,  oovenanta*  and  agricnltBral 
education ;  from  Mr.  Loomsi  on  prisea ;  and  from  Mr. 
Folbrook,  on  Meteorology. 

Prof.  Spooner  and  Prof.  Morton,  of  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College,  made  presents  to  the  Society  of  their  re- 
spective  works ;  the  former,  of  a  copy  of  his  "  Introductory 
Lecture  on  Veterinary  Science;"  and  the  latter,  of 
copies  of  his  works  on  <' Veterinary  Pharmacy  and 
Calculous  Concretions,"  and  of  his  "  Veterinary  Toxi- 
cological  Chart."  Mr.  Roberts  presented  a  copy  of  his 
work  on  the  **  Dwellings  of  the  Poor" — for  all  which, 
and  other  presents  made  to  the  Society,  the  Council 
ordered  their  best  thanks. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting 
on  that  day  fortnight : 

Piof.  Way's  Lecture  being  fixed  f«ir  that  day  weA, 
the  20th  hHt,  at  12  o'clock. 


NEW     MEMBERS. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 

Abrey,11ios.  Shaw  Helfier,  Nether  Hsll,  Brsdfldd,  Haoiuflgtree 

Blxendak^  Joseph,  Woedside,  Whetstone,  Middlesex 

Bleldiley,  John,  Buekover,  Thembuiy,  Gloue. 

Biaddon,  WWan,  BhMklsnd,  Flympton  St.  Maty,  Devon 

Biydgcs,  niomas,  Marweod  House,  Ban^apis^  Devoa 

Burnett,  Alexander,  Mertoa,  Creditor  Devon 

Carter,  Henry,  Milton  House,  Pembridge,  Leominster 

Ohitoott,  Rev.  Wm.  Fmeis,  Beetoiy,  Monksilver,  l^unlou 

Chtike,  nonas,  IVemlett  House,  Wcffiagton,  Somerset 

Olaie,  CbMles  Leigh,  Hfadley  Hons^  Liferpeol 

Cobtoo,  W.  H.  Morris,  LgrdM,  Sonsrton,  Senenet 

Oe^assM,  W.,  St.  Msiy  ChuTch,  Tbi^uay,  Devon 

Bdwwd«,  Jeaeph,  Hutton,  Semsrwtohiio 

Esithmg,  Ssianei,  Stewi^  Court,  Nethet-Slowey,  Bridgewaler 

Ganqr,  Rsv.  WilUam  Waltv,  Boboioqgh,  l^niagtaai.  Devoa 

Hamling,  Henry,  Dean's  Prioi;  Ashbuitoo,  Devon 

Rsnbury,  Sampson,  Bedford  Lane,  ClapbaaL 

Besdtine,  Samuel  Richard,  Chsse  Side^  Enfield,  TdJA^^jftn 

fleyiett,  Lewis  Risdon,  Borsoott  House,    I^gh  Hampton » 

Crediton 
Moon,  John,  Lapford,  Crediton,  Devon 
Morse,  Arthur,  Svaffham,  Norfolk 
Ormerod,  Henry  Mere,  85,  Mosley  Street,  Maneheiter 
Perk,  Lawrenoe.  HaUkm  Booss,  Bnter 
PUdler,  John,  Banm's  Wood,  Zesl-Monaohema,  CrediUm 
Shaw,  John,  Bodiinglsn  Lodge,  Croydon,  Suney 
Spragge,  Fmnsis,  Tgeqttqr*  Devon 
Mcfaer,  Edward,  Bidgowey,  Plympton^  Devon 
Wilson,  Joshua,  Ishflgtoo,  ] 
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CALENDAR     OF     HORTICULTURE.— APRIL. 


The  usual  Retro9pect  must,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary weather,  be  delayed  to  the  close  of  this 
report,  as  a  change  seems  to  be  announced  by  the 
fluctuation  of  the  wind,  and  other  phenomena  that 
now  immediately  follow  fche  severe  frost  of  the  15th 
night,  wherein,  before  sun-rise,  the  sky  being  then 
clear,  the  spirit  themometer  marked  7  degrees  of 
actual  frost  (25  degrees  Fahrenheit).  Such  a  period 
of  fine,  though  by  no  means  bright  weather,  with  a 
very  high  barometer — far  above  30  inches — it  may 
be  difficult  to  retrace.  The  roads  are  covered  with 
dust;  and  with  us  not  an  hour's  rain  has  fallen 
since  the  l6th  of  February,  with  one  exception. 
The  Equinox  approaches,  also,  and  furnishes  ano- 
ther reason  for  the  postponement  announced. 

Opbrations  op  thb  Yboktable  Gardbn. 

Po^a/oes.— Hasten  the  setting,  otherwise,  if  dis- 
ease tend  to  prevail,  the  later  planting  will  be 
periUed.  In  a  previous  article  I  have  ventured  to 
dwell  somewhat  minutely  upon  the  products  of  the 
tubers  and  herbage  of  this  vegetable,  obtained  by 
several  eminent  analysts.  Now,  however,  three 
distinct  experiments  on  the  tubers,  by  Dr.  Daw- 
beny,  the  results  of  which  (all  differing  to  some  ex- 
tent) are  before  me.  I  have  calculated  the  averages 
of  the  figures  as  they  stand  under  their  several 
heads,  and  find  them  to  be  the  following : — 

Potassa    40*52 

Chloride  of  potassium,  or  muriate  of 

potash 3'25 

Soda  0'26 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt). ...     2*24 

Lime  2*96 

Magnesia    8*09 

Peroxide  of  iron 5'10 

Silica 4*66 

Sulphuric  acid   3'7 1 

Phosphoric  acid 1 1*83 

Carbonic  acid    9*18 

Carbon  and  sand 7*50 

Loss  about   '60 

99-90 
N.B.— The  quantity  of  ash  yielded  by  100  parts 
of  tuber  was  about  1*4  per  cent. 

By  these  averages  the  planter  can  discover  the 
remarkable  preponderance  of  lime  that  is  detected 
by  the  analysis  of  the  herbage  and  fibre  of  the  plant ; 
the  proportion  being  129*7  from  the  herbage,  and 
only  3' 31  from  the  tuber,  according  to  the  estimate 
made  by  Professor  Johnston. 


"The  substances  that  ought  to  be  in  potato- 
manure  are  the  following,  arranged  according  to 
their  proportions  in  tons : — 

{Potash 1180"^ 
a'lr::::;:  % 
Lime    50  V  =  2250  lbs.  to 

f  Sulphuric  acid. .     416        every  ton," 
Acids    \  Phosphoric  acid    235 
LChlorine 196^ 

indicated  by  analyses,  as  detailed  in  the  Transac* 
tions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for 
March,  1847,  p.  685. 

But  land  differs  so  materially  in  its  natural  con- 
stituents that  no  one  can  venture  to  give  a  strong 
opinion.  In  ordinary  culture  we  should  say  that 
the  ground,  if  a  loam,  would  furnish  much  of  the 
potassa  and  lime-salts ;  and  carbonised  vegetable 
matter,  with  some  leaf-mould,  the  elements  of 
organic  enrichment.  Let  the  tubers  be  entire, 
though  small  in  size,  and  planted  in  five-inch  deep 
drills,  pointing  south  and  north,  a  yard  to  four  feet 
apart,  but  the  sets  only  five  to  six  inches  asunder. 

Peas  and  beans — the  latter  for  the  last  time- 
must  be  sown  very  early ;  peas  again  as  succes* 
sion.  Kidney  beans  and  runners  are  much  for- 
warded  by  sowing  thickly  in  pans,  sheltered  by  a 
frame ;  there  they  can  remain  till  the  first  true  leaves 
are  protruded  a  little,  and  till  the  dry,  warm  state  of 
the  open  ground  warrants  their  final  removal.  No 
time  is  gained  by  early  attempts  in  the  open  gar- 
den, for  the  phaseolus  is  a  genus  which  cannot  be 
rendered  hardy.  Sow  lettuce  of  any  kind  early,  in 
a  rich  light  soil ;  also  radishes  of  both  sorts,  in 
open  ground,  not  shaded  by  trees;  spinach  for 
succession ;  cabbage  seed  for  summer  and  autumn 
use ;  borecole  and  savoy  twice ;  broccoli  of  several 
kinds,  toward  the  close  of  April,  for  autumn  and 
winter  supply ;  carrots,  to  come  in  soon,  or  for 
drawing  young. 

Forward  cauliflowers^  under  hand-glasses,  should 
have  a  little  reduced  dung  forked  between  them, 
drawing  the  earth  up  their  stems;  continue  the 
coverings  during  wet  weather,  and  in  all  frosty  and 
very  cold  nights.  Plant  out  the  strongest  young 
cauliflowers  that  were  raised  early  in  the  year; 
choose  a  piece  of  good  and  manured  loamy  ground^ 
and  water  the  plants  directly,  and  whenever  they 
become  dry.  Guano  water  will  be  very  service- 
able. 

Celery,  raised  in  February  or  March,  will  be  fit 
for  pricking  out  at  the  middle  of  the  month  into  a 
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nurseiy  bed  of  rich  light  eartb,  over  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  excited  by  a  deep  bed  of  tree-leaves. 
Sow  more  celery  seed  about  the  12th,  over  a  like 
heat,  to  raise  plants  for  the  general  supply.  Sow 
and  plant  slips  of  the  sweet  pot-herbs :  lemon  thyme 
is  the  best  of  these  plants,  and  is  freely  produced  by 
rooted  slips.  The  early  stone  turnip  can  be  sown 
at  any  time  for  a  full  summer  crop. 

Hoe  among  all  crops,  to  destroy  weeds;  and 
draw  earth  toward  the  stems  of  peas,  beans^  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  such  plants  that  stand  in  rows 
widely  apart.  In  dry  seasons  an  efficient,  thorough 
hoeing  promotes  growth,  and  supplies  the  plants 
with  moisture. 

Asparagus  beds,  manured  with  salt  before  growth 
IS  visible,  will  be  foond  to  require  little  tnmbk  in 
weeduig  during  sammcr.  Dress  the  earth  with  die 
rake  now,  prior  to  growth,  and  make  the  edges  of 
the  beds  neat.  Soiw  seeds  in  prepared  groimd» 
either  for  permanent  plantations  or  for  transplanting 
when  fit  for  forcing.  Plant  artichoke  rooted  off-sets 
in  showery  weather;  they  are  very  apt  to  fail  if  the 
ground  and  season  are  dry. 

Hardy  Fruit  Department. 

Finish  the  grafting  of  apples,  pears,  and  phiM' 
trees.  Vines  will  begin  to  grow  if  the  season  be- 
come soft  and  mild;  in  which  case  attend  to  the 
position  of  the  shoots,  to  select  those  that  are  well 
placed,  and  to  remove  such  as  will  be  useless. 
Great  care  and  tenderness  must  be  observed  when 
the  first  long  growths  are  trained,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely tender  at  the  point  whence  they  emerge  from 
the  ripe  wood. 

Disbudding  of  wall-trees  will  generally  be  de- 
ferred tiU  May.  But  the  buds  that  have  succeeded 
on  stocks  that  were  worked  last  summer  will  soon 
begin  to  push.  Suffer  no  wild  shoota  from  the 
stock,  above  or  below,  to  remain;  and  when 
that  from  the  bud  has  fairly  made  its  shoot,  head 
down  the  stock  to  a  few  inches  above  it,  in  order 
to  leave  a  support  for  it,  to  which  it  may  be  care- 
fully tied  with  a  soft  band  of  worsted,  aided  by  a 
straight  twig  or  piece  of  smooth  lath  on  the  oUier 
side. 

Strawberry  beds  or  raws.  Do  not  dig  the  earth, 
but  hoe  it  to  destroy  weeds;  then  cover  the  earth 
with  spent  hops,  old  tan,  decayed  fem-earth»  or  flat 
tiles,  and  press  the  surface  firmly,  in  order  to  reUin 
moisture.  Some  persons  nralch  the  spaces  with 
stable  litter,  and  do  well  with  it,  but  numy  haye  it 
not  at  command* 

FOBCSD  FSUIT8» 

In  this  department  there  is  foond  much  difer- 
eace  of  opinion,  and  theory,  on  many  points,  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  Thus,  in  the  vinery,  some  in- 
nst  upon  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  syringe, 


with  a  highly  vaporous  atmosphere,  and  a  close 
house.  Others  prefer  a  dry  atmosphere,  much  air, 
and  a  hot  sun.  At  all  events,  when  the  fruit  is 
changing  colourv-aa  that  m  the  early  house  will 
soon  be— water  and  vapour  should  not  come  near 
the  trees ;  day  heat  can  scarcely  be  too  high,  pro- 
vided the  fun  sun  do  not  scald  the  grapes. 
Roughened  glass,  or  a  light  screen,  is  often  indis- 
pensable. I  transcribe  parts  of  a  passage  from  7I« 
Gardener^ s  Chronicle  on  pines  and  figs,  which  may 
be  profitably  perused:  "Such  pines  as  are  still 
grown  in  pots  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  using 
three-quarter  peat  for  the  youngest  plants,  in- 
creasing the  loam  as  the  plants  advance  towards 
fruiting :  the  same  will  hold  good  when  they  are 
grown  without  pots,  as  at  Mendon,  and  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  at  Tentham,  in  pits  where  the  soil  is  heated 
by  means  ofhot-water  pipes.  If  the  bottom  heat  is 
supplied  by  fermenting  materials  it  will  require  fre- 
quent turning  and  examination  to  see  that  the  heat 
(which  ought  to  be  steady  at  75  to  80  degrees)  does 
not  deeline,  aad  thorsby  check  the  plaatt  that  are 
growing  rafudly."  It  ia  easy  to  siqr  what  ought  to 
be,  but  the  pniotical  man  knowa  that  beds  of  tao, 
of  leaves,  or  of  dung  and  leavea,  are  always  sobject 
to  sudden  and  great  variations,  becaniae  the  action 
ia  chemiiNheleetricaly  and  affected  by  secret  atmos- 
pheric traasitions.  Hence  nothing  can  be  so  much 
depended  on  for  a  plunging  material  a»  sand  and 
chareoal-diiat,  kepi  rather  moiat,  and  heated  by 
water  tubea,  or  a  tank.  ''  Assist  pines  whose  fruits 
are  swelling,  with  clear  liquid  manure;  but  give  bo 
water  of  any  kind  when  they  be^giii  to  change 
colour."  How,  we  ask,  is  the  water  to  be  pre- 
pared ?  for  the  writer  directs  it  to  be  made  in  a 
tank,  and  clarified  by  adding  some  lime  or  coarse 
charcoal;  and,  ''  so  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become 
clear,  it  should  be  drawn  off  into  a  second  tank,  the 
top  of  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  first."  If  this  liquid  manure  be  in  a  black 
state,  like  the  drainings  from  a  dunghiU,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  lime  will  combine  with 
and  carry  down  any  humus  extractive  that  may  be 
present,  and  thus  decompose  its  manure. 

"fTjjr*.— Increase  the  amount  of  air  gradually, 
using  the  syringe  in  fine  weather  to  keep  down  the 
red  spider ;  mainttdn  an  equable  moderate  state  oi 
mcaature  about  the  roots,  for  the  fruit  becomes 
liaUeto  M  off  from  extreme  of  drought  and  mois- 
ture* 

"Stop  the  young  fgnnritk  at  th«  fourth  or  fifth 
eye,  by  breakiig^,  not  catting,  the  pmts  out,  «•* " 
bff^M^^theydoiiolbbedioaiieh."  Mr.Knigl^ 
of  Downtoi^  TCcomflwaded  the  coa^vassioft^ 
young  gteen  ahoota  at  dieor  joiBts,  betM^Q  um 
th«ab  and  forefinger,  tifl  the  aabataBce  ^m  fe^  ^ 
yield.    Such  shoots  sight  ooMalittlaat«<'>*^ 
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but  not  to  any  extent;  and  he  maintained  that  fer- 
tility was  thereby  promoted. 

FlOWKK  DcPAltTliBRT. 

In  the  absence  of  suitable  frames  for  raising 
verbenas  and  similar  plants  for  bedding-out,  a  dis- 
play by  masses  of  annuals  sown  in  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  may  be  created.  For  this  pur- 
pose sow  in  light  fine  soil  the  seeds  of  red  and  white 
clarkia,  nemophilla,  atomarea  and  insignis,  euioca, 
small  stock,  dwarf  lupin,  colleopsis  of  sorts,  yellow 
and  orange  eschscoltzia,  &c.  Sprinkle  a  little  very 
fine  screened  earth  oyer  the  patches,  and  coTer  with 
an  inverted  pot,  having  over  its  large  drain^hole  a 
flat  piece  of  glass.  OeranUtms  and  redverbenasyi/Wl 
produce  scarlet  or  crimson  beds ;  lobeliat,  carulea, 


and  others  of  dwarf  habit,  also  the  elegant  superb 
larkspur  art  ad^^ted  to  a  bliM  display.  The  choice 
and  selection  are,  however,  endless,  and  must  de- 
pend tipon  the  amateur's  taste.  Neatness  as 
respects  order,  symmetry,  and  the  often  urged  assi- 
duous attention  to  lawns,  box-edging,  and  gravel 
walks,  hmst,  however,  be  observed. 

Our  Retrospect  will  require  but  few  words.  The 
Equinox  of  the  spring  quarter  passed  about  1 1  p.  m. 
of  the  20th,  with  the  cold,  dry,  northerly  weather 
which  has  so  long  prevailed.  Low  temperature  and 
many  keen  mornings  have  occurred  of  late,  and 
rain  will  soon  be  acceptable.  As  yet  heavy  clouds 
threaten  in  vain,  and  the  prognostics  induces  the 
belief  of  a  dry  summer. 

Croydon,  March  21.  John  Towers^. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
MARCH. 


FOR 


Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  month  the 
weather  has  been  extremely  cold.  Vegetation  has, 
consequently,  made  very  little  progress  >  yet  our 
accounts  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  winter 
wheats,  though  they  have  suflTered  somewhat  from 
the  prevailing  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds, 
are  tolerably  favourable.  As  might  be  expected 
the  progress  of  all  out-door  farm  kbours  has  been 
very  rapid,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  spring  wheats, 
ae  well  as  barley,  oats,  beans  and  peas,  has  been 
sown  under  the  most  satisfactory  auspices*  The 
want  of  rain  is,  however,  beginning  to  be  felt  on 
most  of  the  light  lands,  especially  those  sown  with 
barley  and  peas.  Notwithstan^&g  the  extremely 
low  prices  of  wheat  in  the  whole  of  our  markets, 
and  the  miserable  prospects  as  res|  ects  the  future 
.value  of  all  grain,  it  is  pretty  gener  illy  understood 
that  the  breadth  of  land  under  wht  at  culture  this 
year,  is,  if  anything,  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of 
last  season.  There  appears  to  be  i  falling  off  in 
that  of  barley  and  oats.  Potato  planting  has,  we 
perceive,  become  more  in  vogue,  not  only  in 
England,  but  likewise  in  Ireland,  ift  which  ktter 
country  the  ianaers  appear  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  demand  here  during  tlw  last  three 
tnooths  of  the  year.  The  arrivals  of  foreign  pota- 
toes into  London  and  the  large  out-ports  have  con- 
tinued very  extensive.  Since  the  1st  of  August, 
1849,  to  the  present  time,  nearly  70,000  tons  have 


arrived  in  the  metropolis  alone.  Compared  with 
those  of  some  previous  seasons,  they  have  ex- 
hibited a  considerable  improvement  in  quality,  while 
those  of  home  growth  have  come  forward  in  great 
abundance.  The  condition  of  most  kinds  being 
good  the  demand  has  ruled  heavy  in  the  extreme, 
and  prices  have  fallen,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  about  20s.  per  ton.  The  stocks  Offhand 
in  the  agricultural  districts  are  stiD  extensive,  and 
we  regard  even  the  present  low  figures  by  no  means 
safe. 

The  clearances  of  foreign  clover^seed  hx  England 
have  fallen  consideraUy  short  of  those  of  last  sea- 
son. This  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  in  general.  For  cakes  there 
has  been  literally  no  demasid,  even  though  they 
have  been  offered  freely,  at  lower  figures. 

The  actual  sales  of  English  wheat  in  the  open 
markets  have  been  somewhat  larger  than  were  those 
at  the  corresponding  periods  in  1849;  nevertheless, 
the  supplies  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
is  very  extensive,  and  in  excellent  condition.  The 
stocks  of  spring  com  are  likewise  abundant. 

Advices  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  state  that 
ploughing  and  sowing  have  progressed  steadily. 
The  markets  have  been  seasonably  well  supplied 
with  most  articles,  the  demand  for  which  has  ruled 
very  inactive.  In  prices,  however,  no  material 
change  has  taken  place. 

The  live  stock  markets  have  ruled  very  dull,  at 
drooping  currencies. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CATFLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

For  the  time  of  year,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  our  comparative  statements,  the  supplies  of  fat 
stock  on  sale  in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market  have  been 
somewhat  extensive,  and  we  may  add,  of  full 
average  quality.  From  Norfolk  both  beasts  and 
sheep  have  come  to  hand  in  very  even  condition, 
and  for  the  most  part  have  "  died  "  well.  The  con- 
tinued arrivals  from  abroad,  and  the  long-prevailing 
cold  weather,  which  latter  circumstance  has  been 
productive  of  increased  supplies  of  dead  meat  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  have  operated  against 
the  demand  for  live  animals.  Prices  have,  there- 
fore, given  way  to  some  extent,  and  we  see  very 
little  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  them,  as  the 
foreign  importations,  notwithstanding  the  high 
rates  ruling  in  most  parts  of  Holland,  are  likely  to 
be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  of  last  season. 
Lamb  has  sold  to  a  fair  extent  at  steady  figures,  but 
the  value  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  has  given  way 
quite  2d.  per  8lbs.,  at  which  clearances  have  been 
with  difficulty  effected. 

The  approaching  large  stock  fairs  are  likely  to  be 
well  attended.  Should  the  graziers  submit  to  low 
prices  a  large  business  will  doubtless  be  done. 
The  number  of  both  beasts  and  sheep  at  this  time 
on  most  farms  is  undoubtedly  large. 

The  foreign  importations  into  London  during  the 
month  have  been  as  under : 

Head. 

Beasts 1,910 

Sheep 3,333 

Calves 761 


Total 


6,004 


Corresponding  month  in  1849  . .   8,034 
Same  month  in  1848 4,421 

At  the  northern  outports  about  1,500  head  have 
been  landed,  mostly  from  the  Dutch  ports,  while 
at  Southampton  two  cargoes  of  Spanish  beasts 
have  been  reported. 

TOTAL   SUPPLIES   ON   SALB    IN   SMITHFIELD. 

Beasts  16,716  Head. 

Cows 506 

Sheep    95,480 

Calves  1,321 

Pigs 1,881 

The  above  shows  an  excess  of  about  1,000  beasts 
Jind  4,000  sheep  compared  with  the  supply  exhibited 
in  March,  1849. 

The  bullock  suppUes  have  been  thus  derived : 


Head. 
Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,    and  1    ^  ^^^ 

Cambridgeshire J    **^^ 

Other  parts  of  England 3,600 

Scotland     1,400 

From  Ireland,  225  beasts,  48  sheep,  30  cows,  and 
128  pigs  have  reached  us. 

COMPARISON   OF   PRICES. 

Per  8lbs.,  to  sink  the  ofials. 

March,  1849.  March,  1850. 

s.  d.       s.  d.  s.  d.      8.  d. 

Beef  from   ..     26to38..  24to3  8 

Mutton    ....      2  10  to  4     4     ..  2     8  to  4  4 

Lamb 4loto6    4     ..  5    Oto6  0 

Veal 3     8to4  10    ..  3     0to3  10 

Pork      3     2to4     2     ..  3     0to4  0 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  about 
15,000  carcases  of  meat  have  come  to  hand.  The 
general  demand  has  ruled  very  inactive  on  some- 
what easier  terms. 

Per  8lbs.  by  the  carcass. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

Beef,  from 2    2  to  3    2 

Mutton 2     8  to  3    6 

Lamb 4  10  to  5  10 

Veal    3    0  to  3  10 

Pork   2  10  to  4    0 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  reports  from 
most  parts  of  England  state  that  no  severe  losses 
have  been  sustained  by  the  long  complained  of 
epidemic.  The  remedies  had  recourse  to  by  some 
of  the  graziers  to  arrest  its  progress  appear  to  have 
met  with  success.  The  number  of  lambs  lost  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather  has  been  comparatively 
small.  Ilie  fall  has  turned  out  a  most  productive 
one,  particularly  in  the  forward  districts. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 

We  cannot  reooUect  of  so  &Toiirable  a  seed-time  as  we 
have  enjoyed  for  the  last  three  weeks ;  icaroely  a  drop 
of  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  land  is  in  fint-rate  order ; 
oat-iowing  is  about  to  close,  and  a  week  or  two  longer 
will  see  the  barley  mostly  in  the  ground.  March-doat 
has  been  more  plentiful  this  year  than  for  twenty  yean 
past,  and  we  trost  that  we  shall  have  as  favourable  a 
summer  and  harvest.  Winter  wheat  is  now  looking  un- 
commonly well— >fresh  and  even  on  the  ground.  Turnips 
have  stood  the  winter  well,  bat  are  now  spoiling  in  many 
places.  Potatoes  are  already  being  planted  in  early  spots, 
and  a  great  breadth  will  be  planted  this  season,  as  oon* 
fidenoe  is  again  being  restored.  Car  com  markets  hate 
varied  little  for  many  weeks  past,  and  although  prices 
are  very  low,  demand  is  better,  and  grain  is  more  easily 
disposed  of.  Wheat  brings  358.  to  36s. ;  barley,  198. 
to  2l8. ;  oats,  14s.  to  16s.  per  qr.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
in  better  demand,  at  higher  rates. 
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AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


ABERGAVENNY  FAIR  (Tuesday  lart)  wu  pietty  weU 
supplied.  The  attendance  of  honet  was  quite  equal  to  what 
we  have  seen  at  this  fair  in  preyious  years,  but  the  trade  in 
them  was  very  dull.  There  was  a  hwfe  number  of  store  cattle, 
which  hunfc  on  hand  very  much.  The  supply  of  fat  beasts  was 
short,  and  those  that  appeared  were  qnickly  bought  up  at 
tolerably  good  prices.  Sheep  sold  well,  though  the  supply  was 
zmther  limited. 

AYLESBURY  MARKET  AND  PALM  FAIR.  Ssturday. 
— ^Hiis  being  Palm  Fair-day,  the  market  was  very  largely 
Attended  by  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  stock.  This  being  the 
largest  horse  fair  in  the  year,  there  was  a  very  large  supply  of 
horses  of  all  descriptions  in  the  market,  from  the  most  splendid 
cart  and  nag  horses  to  the  most  miserable  hacks.  This  day 
wss  also  the  show  day  for  stallions,  and  a  large  number  of 
truly  beautiful  animals  were  paraded  round  the  fair  for  the  in- 
spection of  farmers,  and  others.  We  particularly  noticed  one 
bdon^Dg  to  Mr.  Coles,  of  Tan^  Crendon,  Bucks.,  which  for 
beautiful  proportions,  fully  realised  our  idea  of  an  English 
cart  horse ;  indeed,  all  were  most  beautiful  animals,  and  were 
much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them.  The  trade  in  horses  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  best  description,  rather  brisk,  and 
prices  ruled  for  nags  from  £20  to  £60  each ;  cart  horses  from 
£20  to  £60 ;  other  descriptions  according  to  value.  There 
was  a  large  supply  of  cattle,  but  the  trade  was  extremely  duU, 
mikh  cows  were  almost  unsaleable,  st  lower  rates ;  some  good 
oxen  were  at  msrket.  but  we  did  not  hear  of  the  price  being 
asked  for  sny  of  them.  Barren  cows  were  rather  firm,  and  a 
good  manv  changed  hands  at  from  £7  to  £12  each.  The 
abeep  trade  wss  also  very  dull,  and  the  supply  large;  couples 
from  26s.  to  368.  each ;  tegs,  18s.  to  34s.  each.  The  supply 
of  calves  was  large,  and  prices  were  rather  lower ;  nevertheless, 
all  were  sold,  at  from  10s.  to  S8s.  each.  The  pig  trade  was 
dull,  and  prices  ruled  rather  lower  than  last  wedc,  good  stores 
selling  at  from  17s.  to  30s.  each ;  fat  pigs,  from  7s.  6d.  to  Ss. 
per  stone.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  slaughtered  meat  at 
market,  and  the  trade  was  rather  brisk  at  the  following  prices : 
Beef,  4id.  to  6^. ;  Veal,  5d.  to  6^. ;  mutton,  5^.  to  7d. ; 
Pori[,  5d.  to  ^d.  per  lb. 

BERWICK  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— The  show  of 
Cattle  and  Sheep  was  large,  the  number  being— fat  cattle,  251 ; 
lean,  41 ;  cows,  36 ;  sheep,  519 ;  and  pigs,  18.  The  prices 
may  be  quoted — fat,  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  stone ;  mutton, 
6d.  per  lb. ;  cows,  from  £8  to  £11 ;  and  pigs,  from  4s.  6d.  to 
4s.  9d.  per  stone.  The  market  was  dull  upon  the  whole, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  cattle  and  sheep  was  sold ; 
there  being  a  great  many  buyers  from  the  south,  but  the  prices 
asked  were  above  what  could  be  given  in  several  instances. 
With  regard  to  cows  and  lean  catUe  there  was  very  little  de- 
mand, and  few  of  either  kiuds  changed  hands. 

COWBRIDOE  FAIR— There  was  a  large  supply  of  stock 
of  every  descriptioo.  the  demand  for  which  being  rather  belter 
than  latterly.  We  noticed  sevoal  large  lots  going  off  with  the 
dealers,  which  evidently  shows  an  improvement  in  the  times. 
Good  fatlings  realised  from  4Ad.  to  5d.  per  lb.;  fat  sheep,  from 
5d.  to  6d. 

CALUNGTON  FAIR  was  not  weU  supplied,  there  being 
the  smallest  quantity  of  sheep  ever  seen  at  a  March  fair  at 
this  place.  Fat  bullocks  sold  at  fVom  46s.  to  47s.  per  cwt. 
Fat  sheep  fetched  5d.  per  pound. 

CASTLEDONINGTON  MARCH  FAIR  was  better  sup- 
plied with  stock  than  any  previous  spring  fair ;  high  prices 
were  demanded,  but  a  general  giving  way  took  place  on  the 
part  of  the  sellers,  and  the  sales  made  were  at  a  low  figure. 
Barren  cows  were  mudi  sought  after,  and  several  changed 
bands.  A  small  quantity  of  cheese  was  pitched,  which  realised 
5d.  per  lb. 

COLDSTREAM  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  —  There 
was  a  fisir  supply  of  both  beef  and  mutton ;  the  beasts  num- 


bering about  150  head,  and  the  sheep  about  450.  Sales  were 
heavy,  but  ultimately  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  lots 
which  were  sent  home)  the  market  was  cleared. 

DORKING  MONTHLY  MARKET.— We  had  a  good 
show  of  stock,  and  a  great  many  sheep.  Beef.  3s.  to  3s.  4d. ; 
mutton,  48.  to  4s.  4d. ;  veal,  4s.  to  4s.  4d. ;  tc^s,  2?8.  to  26s. 

DERBY  FAIR  (Thursday)  was  very  flat.  The  supply  of 
bessts  large ;  buyers  few.  Very  few  good  horses  were  to  be 
I  seen ;  such  as  were  passable  were  in  tolerable  request. 

I     DODBROOK  FAIR,  March  20.— There  was  a  very  fiiU 

supply  of  both  fat  and  lean  stock,  of  excellent  quality,  with  a 

tolerably  good  demand ;  nearly  the  whole  was  disposed  of  at  a 

slight  advance  on  the  price  of  best  quality  of  fat  bullocks;  in 

I  other  descriptions,  and  on  sheep,  no  alteration.    Wool  has  de- 

[  clined,  since  our  last,  full  a  halfpenny  per  lb.    Prime  fat 

j  heifers,  45s.  per  cwt. ;  middling  quaUty,  40s.  to  42s. ;  ordinary 

I  steers  and  cows,  86s.  to  40s. ;  cows  and  calves  (very  dull  sale). 

i  35s.  to  438.;  store  stock,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grass,  met  a 

I  slow  sale,  at  from  20s.  to  26s.  per  cwt.    Sheep^ Small  mutton. 

!  full  5^.  per  lb. ;  large  sheep,  5d.  to  5^    Wool  barely  64d. 

!  per  lb. 

DONCASTER  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET,  Tuesday.— 
The  show  of  both  sheep  and  beasts  was  exceedingly  large,  and 
that  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  number  of  sheep  penned 
was  964,  and  although  the  market  was  exceedingly  well 
attended  by  buyers,  trade  ruled  heavy,  a  portion  remaining  un- 
sold. This  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is  considered 
that  sheep  in  the  msrkets  held  elsewhere  on  the  preceding  dsy 
were  much  better  to  buy.  The  beef  was  of  an  excellent  de- 
scription, and  included  109  fat  beasts,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  lean  cattle.  All  the  fat  found  purchasers  at  rather 
better  rates,  which  wss  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  looking  at 
the  number  exhibited.  Prices  for  beef  ranged  from  5s.  to  6s. 
per  stone.  Sheep,  clipped.  4id.  to  5d.  per  lb. ;  in  wool,  5d. 
to  5^.  per  lb.  So  long  as  our  market  is  so  well  supplied  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  sucoeu.  The  buyers  in  attend- 
ance were  fully  as  numerous  as  could  be  desired,  hence  the 
briskness  exhibited  in  the  beef  trade. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET  was  very  scantily 
supplied,  particularly  with  sheep ;  those  of  first  qiulity  and 
moderate  weight  sold  readily  at  fully  O^d.  per  lb. ;  inferior, 
from  5^.  to  6d. ;  nice  fat  heifers  were  worth  5^.  per  lb.; 
second  quality,  and  aged,  from  4^  to  5d. 

HORNBY  FORTNIGHT  MARKET.— On  Tuesday  Isst 
the  supply  of  fat  stock  was  rather  below  the  average,  prices 
rulmg  extremely  low :  good  beasts  varying  from  4|d.  to  5d. 
per  lb.    Inferior  beasts  very  dull  of  sale. 

KNIGHTON  FAIR  was  weU  attended  with  stock  of  all 
sorts,  which  sold  well.  Fat  cows  brought  from  5d.  to  54d. ;  fat 
sheep  from  5^.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  and  fat  pigs  4s  6d.  per  stone 
of  121bs.  Store  pigs  are  very  high,  and  considerably  dearer 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  Cart  horses  were  in  great 
demand,  and  we  saw  several  sold  from  £27  to  £34  each. 
There  were  some  very  good  hacks  in  the  fair. 

LOCHMABEN  PORK  MARKET,  March  19.— The 
whole  pork  produced — 99  carcasses,  weighing  1137  stones 
lOlbs. — was  purchased  by  Mr.  Steele,  of  Annan ;  and,  though 
he  was  unopposed,  the  prices  he  gave  were  higher  than  we 
havereportea  during  the  season,  bemg  from  4s.  9d.  to  4s.  lid. 
per  stone;  but  the  pork  was  admitted  to  be  excellent,  both  as 
regards  weight  and  quality.' 

LONGRIDGE  FAIR.— The  show  of  both  calvers  and 
drapes  was  much  above  an  average ;  but  stock  not  bdug  much 
looked  after,  prices  were  low,  and  sales  dull  There  were  a 
good  many  dealers  in  the  fisir.  but  they  were  exceedugly  shy 
at  purchasing,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  prices. 

NORTHAMPTON  FAIR,  March  18.— There  was  a  fair 
supply  of  fat  aheep.  with  bat  little  variation  in  prices  from 
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former  rates.  The  best  wether  tnuttou,  in  the  wool,  made 
about  4s.  per  Slbs. ;  shorn  wether  sheep,  about  Ss.  6d.  per  Slbs. 
Good  store  sheep  were  plentiful  and  almost  met  with  a  dull 
sale.  The  supply  of  beef  was  ;cf>od,  with  rather  a  lively 
trade,  at  about  former  prices.  The  store  beast  inchuled  some 
excellent  Herefords  md  a  few  lots  of  Welsh  ai^d  Scotch  beast 
Good  milking  cows  were  scarce.  The  show  of  horses,  ponies, 
colts,  &c.,  was  good,  but  the  trade  was  very  flat. 

TORRINGTON  GREAT  MARKET  was  tolerably  well 
supplied,  the  cattle  generally  being  in  good  condition.  The 
attendance  of  licalrrs  was  pood^  thougli  not  so  large  as  at  for- 
mer periods.  The  sale*  were  chiefly  confined  to  store  rattle. 
There  were  but  few  fat  bullocks  exiiibited,  and  those  but  little 
in  demand.  The  sjpply  of  shc^p  was  limited,  and  consisted 
principally  of  store  sliecp,  the  business  done  beinjj  confined  to 
this  description,  as  fat  sheep  were  scarce,  and  deserving  of 
little  notice.  The  following  is  the  quotation  of  prices  : — Oxen, 
£14  to  £18  10j>. :  steers,  £6  to  £12  ;  fat  buUoeks,  7s.  to  8a. 
per  score;  cows  and  calves,  £7  to  £12,  or  6s.  6d.  to  78.  per 
score;  lease  hiifcrd,  5s.  to  6*.  per  score.  Poor  cuttle  very 
littlt  in  request.    Store  Sheep  about  5d.  per  lb. 

TALGARTH  PAIR  was  not  so  fully  supplied  with  stock 
as  is  usual  at  this  season,  nor  were  there  so  many  buyers. 
Good  steers  and  barrens  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  were  in  de- 
mand. Fat  cows  may  be  quoted  at  4^.  to  5d.  per  lb.  Mut- 
ton (of  which  there  appears  to  be  rather  a  scarcity)  fetched 
6|d.  per  lb.,  and  met  %  quick  disposal.  In  the  horse  fair  use- 
fid  carters  were  bought  at  a  fair  price,  but  others  were  a  dnif . 

WORCESTER  FAIR.-- A  ?ery  large  attendance  of  buyers 
and  sellers.  The  stock  of  beef  shown  was  exceedingly  great, 
but  the  Tery  best  sorts  could  realise  only  5d. ;  inferior  meeting 
with  a  dull  sale  at  4 id.  In  cows  and  calves  and  barrens  a 
great  reduction  was  submitted  to;  lots  which  would  have 
fetched  £17  last  year,  now  producing  no  more  than  about  £12 
lOs.  A  great  many  oows  were  driven  back  unsold.  The  show 
of  sheep  was  nearly  1,000 ;  the  best  quality  was  readily  sold  at 
6d.  and  O^d.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  horses,  but  very  few 
chani^ed  hands,  and  that  at  a  decline  in  prices ;  those  animals, 
far  instance,  vhiob  last  year  produced  £40,  now  fetched  only 
£32.    But  little  was  done  in  pigs ;   those  sold  realised  good 


WANTAGE  QUARTERLY  CATTl.E  MARKETS.— 
The  first  of  these  markets  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
from  the  excellent  quality  and  supply  of  all  kinds  of  stock, 
bids  fair  to  become,  in  future,  of  great  importance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  There  were  also  aome  very  superior  cart- 
horses, which  realised  good  prices.  The  trade,  considering 
existing  depression,  was  good,  and  there  waa  a  fair  attendanoe 
of  butchers  and  dealers,  who  seeofted  much  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  stock  produced.  Dowu  tegs  realised  from  23i.  6d. 
to  50s. 


READING  FABMERS'  CLUB, 

The  roemberi  of  this  club  met  at  their  reading-room 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  83,  by  adjournment,  to  discass  the 
qu'stion  of  *'The  best  means  to  be  adopted  to  meet 
times'  prices,''  when  the  debate  wes  opened  by  Mr. 
Uewett,  of  CaTersham,  who,  after  some  iutroductory  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  bis  in- 
adequacy to  do  justice  to  it,  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  present  low  prices  were  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  which  he  contended  had  the 
effect  of  raising  prices  to  an  artificial  and  unnatural  level. 
Now  that  prices  had  reaamad  something  like  thair  natural 
position,  and  were  lower  even  than  in  some  of  ibe  conti- 
nental ports,  the  tenant  faraaer  onght  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  enable  him  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  his  con 
tinental  neighbour.  This  could  only  be  done  hy  a  re- 
duction of  rent,  say  twenty  per  ocnt.,  which  would  en- 


able him  to  live,  and  which  redaction,  he  remarked, 
landlords,  as  a  class,  were  in  a  position  to  affotd,  as  they 
were  receiving  an  equivalent  in  a  reduction  to  even  a 
larger  amount  upon  the  leading  articles  of  their  con- 
sumption and  expenditure.  Tithes  ought  also  to  be  re- 
duced it  the  tame  proportioBi  tm  wul  as  tradesmen's 
charges,  and  all  the  other  outgoings  of  a  farmer.  But  it 
was  to  the  reduction  of  general  taxation,  also,  that  the 
farmer  had  a  right  to  look,  as  a  means  to  enable  him  to 
produce  cheaply.  Upon  the  same  principle  that  be 
thought  it  fair  and  just,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
ask  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent.,  he  thought  it  equally 
just  to  demand  that  the  salaries  of  all  placemen,  pen- 
sioners, &c.,  should  be  reduced  in  like  proportion,  at 
well  as  the  pay  of  all  under  government  employmepti 
Low  prices  for  produce  could  only  now  be  calenlated 
upon,  and  it  was  to  cheapened  production  that  they 
must  look  to  enable  them  to  live.  But  the  tenant  farmer 
must  not  relax  in  his  exertions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  at- 
roost  that  he  could  do  in  the  shape  of  a  wise  application 
of  capital,  skill,  and  energetic  perseverance,  would  all  be 
required  to  enable  him  to  subsist,  after  all  that  he  bed 
referred  to  bad  been  aeeomplished.  Mr.  Hewett  then 
passed  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Huxtable's  pamphlet  on 
*'  times'  prices,"  which  he  denoanced  as  ftdlacions,  and 
only  calculated  to  mislead;  he  contended  that  high 
fanning  was  utterly  insufficient  to  enable  tenant  farmera 
to  exist,  with  present  pricei  and  expenditure. 

.  A  conversatioaal  disoussion  then  ensued,  of  consider- 
able length,  on  Mr.  Huxtable's  pamphlet,  in  which  moat 
of  the  members  present  took  a  part,  as  also  apon  the 
advantages  or  otherwise  of  increased  cultivation  of  root 
crops,  cattle  feeding  and  breeding,  improved  buildings, 
drainage  where  required,  ''tenant  right,"  and  other 
topics  connected  with  agricultural  improvement,  the 
suDstance  of  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
resolution,  which  were  carried  before  the  meeting  broke 
upj— 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hewett,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, "  That,  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  continental  markets, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  import  duties,  and  as  the  cost  of 
cuUivation  in  this  country  has  been  raised  to  an  artificial 
and  unnatural  height  under  a  system  of  protection,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  only  true  and  legiU- 
mate  means  of  meeting  such  reduced  prioes,  is  by  a 
general  and  immediate  redaction  of  rents,  tithes,  and  all 
other  items  which  compose  the  cost  of  production— a  re- 
moval of  burdens  which  press  peculiarly  on  land— end 
an  equalization  of  local  and  government  taxation." 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Dickson,  **  That,  as  a  means  to  en- 
able Uie  tenant  farmer  to  meet  present  prices,  it  is 
necessary  that,  wherever  required,  draining  should  be 
done  by  the  landlord ;  that  all  old  hedge-rows  and  hedge- 
row timber  be  completely  removed ;  that  proper  and 
efficient  buildings  be  erected,  where  wanted,  br  the 
landlord,  for  the  shelter  and  comfortable  accommodation 
of  stock,  and  for  the  preservation  of  manure  (liquid  and 
solid) ;  that  in  all  cases,  whether  holdings  under  lease  or 
otherwise,  '  tenant  right,'  or  agreemenU  for  payment, 
on  quitting,  to  the  tenant  for  lUl  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, ought  to  he  universally  adopted.    That  the  tenant 
ought,  in  all  cases,  to  have  the  right  to  kill  game ;  and 
!  that  there  ought  to  be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of 
!  cropping,  except  during  the  laat  two  years  of  a  lease ; 
I  that  where  farms  have  been  taken  previous  to  the  last 
I  two  or  three  years,  an  tquitaole  adjustment  of  rent  is 
'  necessary,  to  enable  the  tenant  farmer  to  meet  times 
I  prioes."— /teedin^  Mercury. 
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METBOROLOOICAL    DIARY. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer.     ! 

Wind  and  State. 

Atmosphere. 

Weath. 

Day. 

1 
8    a.ml0p.in. 

Min. 

Max. 

10p.m. 

Direction. 

1 
Force.  8  a.  m.  2  p.m. 

10  p.m. 

io.  cte.  i  in.  ett. 

i      i 

1 

Fcb.2)'  30.15  j  30.15 

40 

51 

45 

W.  by  North 

v.brisk  cloudy  |cloudy 

fine      ! 

dry 

22'  30.27    30.33 

45 

54 

44 

W.  by  North 

gentle 

fine      'sun 

fine      ' 

dry 

23,  30.33  I  30.26 

39 

49 

40 

West.  W.by  8. 

gentle 

cloudy  'sun 

cloudy 

dry 

24  30.26    30.27 

39 

40 

41     ' 

Baeterly 

gentle 

cloudy  'cloudy 

cloudy ; 

d^ 

25,  30.33    30.33 

'     38 

45 

40 

E.byS.,byN. 

gentle 

cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

26  30.33    30.33 

39 

46 

40 

S.West 

gentle 

base     {cloudy 

fine 

drV 

27   30.28  1  30.20 

34 

54 

40 

S.E.  var. 

gentle 

haze      sun 

fine        dry 

28   30.16    30.17 

38 

44 

41 

S.Easterly 

gentle    haze     'cloudy 

haze      dry 

Mar.  \   30.26  1  30.31 

40 

54 

48 

S.  West 

jentle    haae     'fine 

cloudy  dry 

2  30.30  1  30.13 

45 

50 

45 

S.  West 

)ri8k     cloudy  jcloudy 

cloudy  |dry 

3  29.94 

29.68 

42 

48 

44 

S.  West 

lively     cloudy  fine 

fine       1 

dry 

4  29.90 

30.36 

36 

44 

35 

N.  by  East 

lively     cloudy  |fine 

fine      1 

rain 

5'  30.48  1  30.48 

28 

46 

39 

N.  by  West 

gentle    fine      |sun 

fine       ildry 

6  30.50  1  30.52 

34 

66 

44 

N.  by  West 
iV.W.,W.byS. 

gentle 

hazy     sun 

fine 

dry 

7   30.50  1  30.48 

36 

48 

40 

gentle 

fog        fine 

fine 

dry 

8!  30.46  •  30.33 

39 

44 

41 

N.W.,  N.E. 

calm 

fog       haze 

haze 

dry 

9,  30.21 

30  20 

39 

56 

42 

N.  East 

gentle 

cloudy  sun 

fine 

dr^ 

10  30.20 

30.27 

36 

55 

45 

Sly.  to  N.W. 

gentle 

fog       sun 

fine 

dry 

11'  30.38 

30.48 

!     34 

52 

39 

N.  by  East 

brisk    , 

fine       sun 

fine 

dry 

12'  30.61 

30.50 

;  28 

51 

38 

N.  by  East 

N.N.W. 

gentle  ' 

fine      !sun 

fine 

^? 

13,  30.62 

30.44 

31 

66 

1     42 

gentle 

fine       jsun 

fine 

14   30.45 

30«45 

36 

43 

39 

Var.  N.  by  E. 
N.E.,  E.  by  N. 

calm 

haze     cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

15  30.43 

30.40 

36 

44 

33 

airy 

fine       sun 

fine 

dry 

16  30.28 

30.20 

25 

44 

32 

Var.  N.E. 

lively 

haze      fine 

fine 

dr^ 

17   30.23  !  30.27 

28 

45 

31 

N.  Easterly 

tively 

fine       sun 

fine 

dry 

18=  30.26 

30.20 

26 

48 

40 

N.  Easterly 

airy 

fine      jsun 

fine 

dry 

19  30.11 

30.10 

33 

46 

40 

Var.  Northerly 

airy 

cloudy  jcloudy 

cloudy 

rain 

20  30.10 

30.13 

36 

44 

41 

Northerly 

gentle 

cloudy  cloudy 

cloudy 

dry 

21 

30.13 

30  20 

36 

43 

36 

Northerly 

gentle 

cloudy  cloudy 

fine 

dry 

estimated  averages  op  march. 


Barometer. 
High.      I       Low. 
30.77  28.870 


Thermometer. 

High.  I    Low.   I  Mean. 

66     I      24  43.9 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  PERIOD. 

Highest.       I  Lowest.     I  Mean. 

48  I  35.7*         I  41.85 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

Feb.  21~0varcait  ^  tvening.  22— Spring- 
like. 23— Lunar  halo.  24,  26— Generally  over- 
cast. 26,  27*  28— >Thrae  haay  mornings;  some  sun 
on  the  27th. 

Lunation.*— Full  moon  at  noon,  26th  day. 

March  1— Fme ;  red  stiDset.  2— Overcast.  3 — 
variable;  gleams  of  sun.  4— Rain  in  the  night, 
and  change  of  wind.  5— Superb,  after  keen  white 
frost.    6— Superb.    7— Wet  fog  till  1  p.m.    8— 


Damp  haze.  9— Fine;  a  smoky  haze  at  5  p.m. 
10— Cold,  wet  fog;  fine.  11— Biting  wind;  fine. 
12— Red,  hazy  sunset;  solar  spots  on  every  obser- 
vation. 13— Clear.  14— Cold  ;  overcast  sky.  15 — 
Fine;  sharp,  frosty  airs.  16— Generally  gloomy 
and  cold;  showers  about.  17— Brilliant.  18 — 
Very  fine ;  keen  air.  19— Masses  of  clouds ;  light 
drizzle  only.  20— Equinox  11  p.m.;  promising. 
21 — Overcast;  fine  night. 

Lunations. — Last  quarter,  5th  day,  8  h.  5  m., 
aftem.;  new  moon,  13th  day,  11  h.  17  m.  night; 
first  quarter,  21st  day,  3  h.  58  min.  mom. 

Remarks  referring  to  Agriculture. — 
Few  persons  can  recal  a  season  so  equable.  It  has 
been  rather  nnder  the  average  mean  temperature  ; 
consequently  cool,  very  healthy,  and  propitious  to 
all  the  labours  of  the  farm.  Rain  will  soon  be  ac- 
ceptable.    The  prognostics  are— a  dry  summer. 

Croydon,  J.  Towers, 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 


The  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  has 
now  continued,  with  but  temporary  checks,  ever 
since  the  removal  of  the  duties  in  February  last 
year;  and  even  the  most  violent  free-traders  have 
become  uneasy  at  so  ^eat  and  long  continued  a 
depression.  They  are  unwilling,  however,  to  admit 
that  the  present  position  of  the  grain  trade,  and  the 
consequent  ruinous  losses  sustained  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  have  been  caused  by  the  policy 
which  was  to  have  had  the  effect  of  bestowing  pros- 
perity on  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  To 
make  this  apparent  is,  however,  by  no  means  an 
easy  undertaking;  and  the  most  approved  plan 
seems  to  be  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the  pro- 
tectionists and  their  organs.  This  is  certainly  easy, 
but  scarcely  ingenious.  Mr.  Cobden  set  the  exam- 
ple in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  hinting  that  it 
was  not  politic  on  the  part  of  those  who  found  their 
property  daily  diminishing  in  value  to  say  anjrthing 
about  the  matter.  All  the  landlords  had  to  do  was, 
he  implied,  to  remain  quiet,  and  fanners  would 
continue  to  pay  high  rents.  Farmers  are  next  told 
that  they  are  very  foolish  to  sell  theur  com  at  such 
low  prices,  and  that  foreigners  cannot  afford  to 
import.  But  unfortunately  they  have  no  choice. 
Their  losses  were  heavy  in  1848,  owing  to  short 
crops,  potato  blight,  &c ;  the  wretchedly  low  rates 
at  which  they  have  since  had  to  sell  have  further 
reduced  their  capital,  and  to  be  told  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  free-trade  will  be  found  to 
work  very  well  can  afford  those  who  see  ruin 
staring  them  in  the  face  but  little  consolation. 

That  we  may  hereafter  have  high  prices  in  this 
country  we  deem  by  no  means  improbable,  for  it 
must  be  self-evident  that  when  it  becomes  unpro- 
fitable to  grow  corn  its  production  will  naturally 
diminish.  Much  of  the  poorer  descriptions  of  land 
will,  in  all  probability,  go  out  of  cultivation ;  and 
whenever  that  occurs,  and  we  become  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  the  foreign  grower  for  sup- 
plies, one  bad  harvest  would  be  almost  certain  to  be 
followed  by  a  great  rise :  but  who  would  benefit 
thereby  ?  clearly  not  the  present  industrious  middle 
class  of  tenant  farmers. 

That  the  value  of  com  may  have  fallen  below 
what  is  warranted  by  circumstances,  we  are  not 
prepared  either  to  deny  or  admit.  Our  situation 
is  altogether  new;  the  past  affords  no  parallel 
instance,  and  we  question  the  aj)plicability  of  de- 


ductions drawn  from  statistics  of  past  years  to  our 
present  position.  Both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late,  by 
the  free-traders,  to  prove  that  it  will  not  pay  the 
foreign  grower  to  send  com  to  this  country  whilst 
prices  continue  as  low  as  at  present ;  and  the  most 
singularly  contorted  statistics  have  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  thb  position.  It  requires  more 
than  words  or  figures  to  restore  confidence ;  and 
we  are,  unfortunately,  unable  to  discover  anything 
in  the  present  position  of  affairs  to  allow  us  to  take 
a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  future,  if  the  present 
policy  should  be  persisted  in. 

Hitherto  the  value  of  wheat  has  been  kept  up 
abroad  by  local  speculation ;  and  so  long  as  foreign 
merchants  fancy  that  Great  Britain  may  stand  in 
need  of  supplies,  they  will  probably  hold  back  their 
com ;  but  should  the  seasons  prove  favourable,  we 
should  most  assuredly  receive  large  imports  during 
the  ensuing  summer.  We  maintain  that  wheat  is 
at  present  about  10s.  per  qr.  higher  in  the  Baltic 
than  its  usual  price  in  years  when  England  has  not 
required  to  import;  in  1822  the  price  at  Danxig 
was  only  26s.,  in  1833  25s.,  and  in  1836  21s.  per 
qr.  It  is  trae  that  quotations  have  been  much 
higher  of  late  years,  but  this  has  been  caused  by  a 
succession  of  mdifferent  harvests  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  enormous  loss  of  food  in  consequence  of 
the  potato  disease. 

The  produce  of  grain  last  year  was  not  only  good 
in  these  islands,  but  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  though  potatoes  were  not  al- 
together free  from  the  disorder  which  has  proved  so 
fatal  to  this  root  since  1845,  still  they  were  much 
less  extensively  injured  than  in  any  previous  sea- 
son. We  are,  iherefore,  of  opinion  that  we  are 
likely  to  stand  in  need  of  very  little  foreign  aid,  and 
that  unless  speculation  arise,  owing  to  inauspicious 
weather  or  other  unforeseen  causes,  the  prices 
now  current  abroad  will  not  be  maintained.  Past 
experience  has  proved  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  standard  of  value  for  wheat  has  been  ruled  by 
the  English  markets  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  because  we  place 
the  more  distant  countries  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  those  nearer  our  own  shores,  which  the  re- 
moval of  the  duties  has  unquestionably  done,  that 
prices  will  now  rule  relatively  higher  in  the  Baltic 
than  they  have  done  in  former  years,  when«  ovnng 
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to  the  fluctuations  and  uncertainty  of  the  duty,  the  I 
nearer  ports  possessed  a  great  advantage  over  those 
more  c^stant. 

The  weather  has  hitherto  been  very  auspicious  : 
we  had  sufficient  rain  in  February  to  supply  the 
soil  with  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture.  March 
came  in  cold  and  dry,  and  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
has  fallen.  The  ploughing  and  preparing  of  the 
land  has  consequently  been  carried  on  without  the 
slightest  interruption  ;  and  rarely  have  we  known 
a  season  when  the  Lent  crops  have  been  committed 
to  the  soil  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  The 
severe  night  frosts  which  have  been  lately  expe- 
rienced have  given  rise  to  no  uneasiness,  as,  from 
the  absence  of  anything  like  forcing  weather  earlier 
in  the  spring,  vegetation  had  not  made  sufficient 
advance  to  be  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  tlie 
cold.  The  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  plant  are 
decidedly  favourable ;  the  plant  is  generally  thick 
on  the  ground,  and  without  being  in  any  way  pre- 
maturely liLxuriant,  looks  healthy  and  promising. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  quite  the  usual  breadth  of  land  is  under 
this  crop ;  but  in  Ireland,  wheat  was  not,  we  believe, 
sown  so  extensively  last  autumn  as  in  ordinary  sea- 
tons,  which,  with  the  auspicious  character  of  the 
weather  in  February  and  March,  has  caused  barley 
and  oats  to  be  very  extensively  sown  in  the  sister 
isle  this  spring. 

The  breadth  of  land  planted  with  potatoes  in 
Ireland  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
1845^  the  past  having  apparently  failed  to  check  the 
cultivation  of  that  precarious  crop. 

The  numerous  occupations  which  have  required 
farmers  to  engage  most  of  their  hands  in  the  fields 
have  allowed  them  but  httle  opportunity  for  thrash- 
ing or  bringing  com  to  market ;  and  the  deliveries 
from  the  growers  have  throughout  the  month  been 
small.  The  hope  which  many  have  indulged  in,  that 
'  the  spring  might  bring  an  improvement  in  trade, 
has  aJso  tended  to  prevent  supplies  being  brought 
forward  freely,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  farmers,  whose  pecuniary  position 
may  enable  them  to  hold,  may  prefer  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  something  to  turn  up  in 
their  favour  rather  than  sell  their  com  at  present 
rates,  and  incur  certain  loss.  Still  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  markets  in  the  agricultural  districts  will 
now  begin  to  fill ;  and  as  merchants  and  millers 
seem  determined  to  work  with  short  stocks,  we  can 
discover  no  grounds  for  calculating  on  higher  prices, 
BO  long  as  nothing  occurs  to  create  uneasiness  in 
regard  to  the  probable  future  supply  of  home  grown 
grain.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  further  immediate    fall   of    consequence,  as 


the  unremunerative  rates  now  current  will  naturally 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  farmers  very  unwilling 
sellers^  and  preventing  them  bringing  more  forward 
than  they  are  obliged  to  do  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  current  expenses.  The  arrivals  from  abroad 
are  also  hkely  for  a  time  to  be  moderate,  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  protracted  character  of  the 
winter,  which  prevented  many  of  the  rivers  and 
harbours  being  wholly  freed  from  ice  until  this 
month,  and  partly  to  the  disposition  which  foreign 
growers  have  manifested  to  speculate  on  higher  prices. 
There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  value  of  wheat 
since  our  last  monthly  notice^  but  prices  of  spring 
com  have  undergone  a  further  reduction.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  trade  has  been  a  total 
want  of  confidence — an  unwiUingness  on  the  part 
of  purchasers  to  take  more  than  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  holders 
to  realize,  though  to  effect  this  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  further  concessions. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  London  have 
not  been  quite  so  small  as  in  February ;  still  the 
weekly  receipts  by  water  carriage  have  fallen  short 
of  3,000  qrs.  The  land  supply  is  not  so  easily  es- 
timated, as  no  official  accounts  are  kept  of  the 
entries  into  London  by  rail,  waggon,  &c. ;  but  that 
the  total  quantity  has  been  small  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  paucity  of  samples  at  Mark  Lane. 
Moderate,  however,  as  has  been  the  show  on  the 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  stands,  a  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  by  factors  in  effecting  sales, 
and  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  decidedly 
downwards,  quotations  being  now  lower  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  last  month,  notwithstanding  a 
small  rally  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  days.  White  wheat  has  been  in  better  request 
at  Mark  Lane  than  red,  and  whilst  the  value  of  the 
former  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  latter 
has  almost  imperceptibly  receded,  and  good  Kentish 
runs,  which  about  the  close  of  February  were  worth 
38s.  to  40s.,  have  lately  been  selling  at  37s.  to  38s. 
per  qr.  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  wheat 
has  not  given  way  in  the  same  proportion,  owing 
to  the  offers  from  thence  having  been  comparatively 
few,  some  of  the  Yorkshire  markets  having  lately 
offered  better  prices  than  have  been  obtainable  in 
London.  During  the  first  fortnight  in  March  we 
had  very  small  suppUes  of  wheat  from  abroad,  but 
since  then  the  imports  have  rather  increased.  The 
greater  part  of  the  arrival  has  been  from  the  nearer 
ports,  and  has  consisted  of  new  wheat  of  only  mo- 
derate quality. 

The  stocks  in  granaiy  have  held  out  better  than 
many  expected  (at  the  commencement  of  winter) 
would  have  been  the  case,  and  we  have  still  at  least 
200,000  qrs.  warehoused  at  the  port,  bat  of  this 
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qnaatitj  a  good  datl  it  Ttrjr  inferior.  EnU^  fine 
samplM  of  old,  more  partacukrlf  Dansig  and  Rot* 
tock,  having  bocomo  vet/ tcarce  hare  commaadad 
full  terma*  and  have  not  been  at  all  affected  by  the 
downward  movement  in  Engtieh,  but  the  com- 
moner aorta  of  new  red  have  hong  very  heanly  on 
handy  though  offered  at  lese  money.  Very  good 
samplee,  weighing  61  to  Cdlba.  (French  and  Bel- 
gian) have  lately  been  aeUing  at  a68.»  and  soft  par* 
cela  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Holatcin 
porta,  at  36s.  to  38a.  per  qr.  Polish  Odessa  has 
commanded  relatively  high  rates,  being  wanted  for 
raizing  with  our  own  as  well  aa  with  the  new  drer- 
man  and  other  foreign  wheats. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  town  millers 
found  it  necessary  to  put  down  the  top  price  of 
flour  to  388.  per  sack,  and  other  kinds  immediately 
receded  in  proportion.  This  was  followed  by  a 
somewhat  better  demand ;  but  within  the  last  week 
the  inquiry  has  again  slackened,  the  bakers  having 
apparently  secured  sufficient  for  their  preaent  re- 
quirements, and  being  by  no  means  anxious  to 
hold  largely.  Beaides  fair  arrivals  of  country- 
manufactured,  we  have  had  rather  liberal  supplies  of 
foreign  flour  into  London.  France  continues  to 
send  us  from  3,000  to  5,000  sacks  per  week,  and 
the  millers  complain  sadly  of  this  competition.  We 
have  on  former  occasions  noticed  the  depressing 
effect  produced  by  imports  of  flour;  the  article 
being  ready  for  immediate  use,  without  the  em* 
ployment  of  British  labour,  our  millen  are  de- 
prived of  the  profit  which  they  would  derive  from 
the  manufacture  of  wheat  into  floor,  and  a  portion 
of  their  customers  being  supplied  without  their  in- 
tervention, they  naturally  requin  a  less  quantity  of 
wheat,  so  that  the  effect  la  felt  by  all  partiee  in  the 
trade. 

English  barley  has  not  come  to  hand  freely ;  still 
the  value  of  this  grain  has  tended  downwards 
throughout  the  month,  the  supplies  having  been 
moie  than  equal  to  the  demand.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  month  there  was  some  inquiry  for  the  finer 
descriptions  for  seed,  which  caused  a  moderate 
competition ;  and  the  maltsters  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  full  terms  for  the  best  descrip- 
tions. Latterly  the  seed  demand  has  nearly  ceased, 
and  268.  per  qr.  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  extreme 
quotation.  Prices  of  fine  qualities  have  been  better 
supported  than  those  of  the  commoner  sorts,  the 
sale  of  the  latter  having  been  greatly  interfered  with 
by  importations  from  abroad.  During  the  last  week 
or  two  foreign  barley  has  been  very  pressingly 
offered,  and  has  been  aold  cheaper  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  for  many  years  past  t  say,  good  53lbs. 
Danish  and  similar  qualities,  ISs.  per  qr.;  and  in 
one  instance  a  sale  of  a  lai^ge  parcel  belonging  to  a 


firm  which  had  been  under  the  nooeaaity  of  su^ 
pending  payment  waa  forced  at  l7a.  per  qr.  Since 
then  a  further  decline  of  fid.  has  been  anbmitted  to. 
These  rates  must  of  course  involve  serious  losses 
to  the  importers,  still  we  continue  to  receive  liberal 
supplies  from  abroad;  and  we  have  lately  had 
offers  at  13s.  9d.  to  14s.  6d.  per  qr.,  free  onboard 
at  Danish  ports,  from  whence  freights  are  now 
very  moderate.  What  a  prospect  for  our  barley 
growers  I 

The  continued  decline  in  the  value  of  barlisy  has 
had  the  usual  effect  on  quotatbns  of  malt,  and  the 
latter  article  has  gradually  receded  until  fine  Ware 
haa  fallen  to  54s.  per  qr.;  and  the  reduction  on 
other  sorts  has  been  proportionately  great. 

The  total  supply  of  oats  into  London  has  not 
been  large ;  indeed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
the  receipts  were  decidedly  short,  and  though  we 
have  recently  had  good  arrivals  from  abroad,  the 
home  supply  has  been  much  below  the  average. 
The  trade  has  nevertheless  remained  in  an  inactive 
state,  the  dealers  having  manifested  a  decided  dis- 
inclination to  add  to  their  stocks ;  under  the  im- 
pression that  considerable  supplies  of  foreign  will 
be  received  when  the  spring  shall  have  further  ad- 
vanced.   The  transactions  have  consequentiy  been 
of  a  retail  character,  buyers  having  generally  con- 
fined their  purchases'to  as  narrow  limits  as  have  been 
compatible  with  their  absolute  wants.    There  wa>j 
however,  ver)'  littie  change  in  prices  during  the 
first  three  weeks  in  March,  and  even  now  really 
fine  com  is  hardly  to  be  had  at'  lower  rates  than  at 
the  close  of  February.    Quotations  for  feeding  may 
be  said  to  range  from  14s.  to  1 7s.  per  qr,  indudiog 
English,  Scotch,  and  foreign.    Some  very  ordinary 
sorts  may  be  had  lower  than  the  first-named  pric^ 
and  picked  lots  higher  than  the  last ;  but  for  all 
practicable  purposes  the  quotations  given  will  be 
found  to  embrace  the  value  of  fair  to  good  horse- 
corn.    It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  still  without 
supplies  of  oaU  from  Ireland,  and  there  seems  little 
chance  of  much  being  received  from  that  quarter. 
This  deficiency  has  hitherto  been  made  good  by 
hirger  arrivals  from  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Scotknd  than  we  have  generally  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  receipts 
from  those  quarters  will  ere  long  fall  off,  and  it  is 
therefore  likely  that  it  will  require  large  imports  of 
foreign  to  keep  prices  down  to  their  present  very 
low  point.    Whether  these  will  be  forthcoming  may 
admit  of  doubt :  but  considering  that  offers  are 
made  to  ship  from  Konigsberg  at  9s.  6d.,  and  from 
nearer  ports  at  lis.  to  12s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board, 
we  can  hardly  hold  out  much  hope  to  our  growers 
of  more  remunerative  rates. 

Though  the  quantity  of  Enghah  beans  brought 
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forward  has  uot  been  particularly  large,  and  the 
arrirals  from  Egjrpt  have  been  smaller  this  month 
than  thej  were  in  February,  prices  havt  not  im- 
proved ;  indeed  the  article  is  lower  now  than  it  was 
when  we  last  addressed  our  readers.  English  tick 
beans,  new,  may  at  present  be  bought  at  Mark-lane 
at  21s.  to  22s.,  and  mazagans  at  Sis.  per  qr. ;  whilst 
the  extreme  value  of  handsome  small  pigeon  it  not 
over  278.  to  28s.  per  qr.  The  quality  of  the 
Egyptian  beans  is  inferior  this  season  to  the  usual 
shipments  from  that  quarter,  and  much  difficulty 
is  therefore  experienced  in  effecting  sales  at  IBs.  to 
20s.  per  qr. 

The  supplies  of  English  peas,  have  about  kept 
pace  with  the  demand.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
month  prices  gave  way  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.;  but  this 
decline  has  since  been  partially  recovered,  and  quo- 
tations are  now  only  about  Is.  per  qr.  lower  than 
they  were  at  the  close  of  February.  Good  Kent 
and  Essex  white  boilers  have  lately  sold  currently 
at  258. ;  but  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  26s.  for 
picked  parcels.  Dun  and  maple  peas  have  moved 
off  slowly  at  23s.  to  25s. ;  and  foreign  peas  at  prieas 
varying  from  21s.  to  24s.  per  qr.,  according  to 
quality. 

Indian  com,  of  which  large  arrivals  have  taken 
place  at  Liverpool  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  fallen  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  at  that  port; 
and  its  value  has  also  receded  in  the  Irish  markets. 
At  Mark-lane  there  has  not  been  much  doing  in 
this  article.  We  have  had  occasional  inquiries  for 
floating  cargoes,  on  Irish  account,  but  at  rates 
which  the  Greek  houses  have  declined  to  accept ; 
and  comparatively  few  bargains  have  been  closed. 
French  and  Spanish  may  be  quoted  25s.  to  26s., 
and  Galatz  27s.  per  480lbs. 

Though  we  have  made  casual  allusion  to  prices 
of  grain  abroad  in  the  foregoing  portion  of  our 
article,  a  more  full  notice  of  the  position  of  the 
grain  trade  at  the  different  foreign  ports  may  be 
useful.  On  the  whole,  paces  of  wheat  have  been 
better  supported  abroad  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  the  very  discouraging  tone  of 
the  advices  from  hence.  At  the  principal  markets 
in  the  Baltic  hardly  any  change  has  occurred  in 
quotations,  but  the  firmness  of  holders  appeared, 
by  the  latest  accounts,  to  have  rather  given  way. 
The  disposition  to  speculate,  which  had  been  very 
great  throughout  the  winter,  had  in  some  degree 
abated,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
an  increase  in  the  supplies,  such  as  roust  be  looked 
for  so  soon  as  the  sowing  of  spring  com  shall  have 
been  completed,  may  be  followed  by  a  reduction  in 
prices. 

The  winter  haa  baen  very  severe  and  protracted. 


over  the  whole  of  northern  Europe ;  and,  by  the 
most  recently  received  accounts,  we  leam  that  many 
of  the  rivers  and  inland  water-courses  had  not  been 
wholly  freed  from  ice,  which  had  interfered  with 
the  transmission  of  supplies  to  the  seaboard.  The 
roads  had  also  been  much  cut  up  by  alternate 
periods  of  frost  and  thaw,  so  as,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  cut  off  the  land  supplies,  which  had,  no  doubt, 
tended  to  keep  up  quotations. 

From  Danzig  we  leam  that  the  Vistula,  near  the 
town,  had  again  become  covered  by  ice,  and  that 
the  grain-laden  brigs  could  therefore  not  come  down 
the  river ;  this,  with  the  shortness  of  the  stocks  in 
granary,  had  caused  holders  of  wheat  to  insist  on 
former  terms.  Fine  high-mixed  old  wheat  had  been 
held  at  406.  to  428.,  and  new,  of  moderately  good 
quality,  at  36e.  to  38s.  per  qr.  free  on  board ;  these 
prices  being  above  the  limits  of  the  few  foreign 
orders  on  hand,  hardly  any  business  had  been  done 
for  export.  Vessels  are  plentiful,  and  freights  to 
Great  Britain  low,  charters  having  been  closed  at 
3s.  3d.  to  38. 6d.  per  qr.  for  wheat. 

From  Konigsberg  we  leam  that  a  few  parcels  of 
wheat  had  been  bought  there  on  Dutch  account 
(principally  secondary  qualities).  This  triffing  de- 
mand had  sufficed  to  support  prices,  and  6  libs,  red 
was  quoted  3 Is.  6d.,  mixed  338.,  and  high  mixed 
348.  6d.  per  qr.  free  on  board.  Spring  com  had 
met  with  little  attention,  and  the  vsdue  df  oats  and 
barley  had  tended  downwards.  The  latter  article 
had  been  offered  at  12s.  3d.  to  Us.  3d.,  and  the 
former  at  98.  6d.  per  qr.  free  on  board  for  fair  37  to 
38lbs.  feed. 

At  those  ports  in  the  Baltic  from  whence  the 
best  red  wheat  is  shipped,  Rostock,  Stettin,  Stras- 
land,  &c.,  holders  had,  up  to  the  date  of  our  last 
letters,  refused  to  make  any  concession ;  still,  there 
were  appearances  of  weakness,  which  warrants  us 
in  expecting  that,  with  increased  supplies,  quota- 
tions would  not  be  supported,  unless  a  demand  from 
hence  should  hereafter  arise. 

Nearer  home  the  markets  are  more  immediately 
influenced  by  the  English  accounts.  At  Hamburg, 
from  whence  freights  to  London  by  sailing  vessels 
is  only  Is.  per  qr,  fair  red  wheat,  of  60  to  6 libs, 
weight  pel  bushel,  was  obtainable  on  the  22nd  inst. 
at  33s.  3d.  to  33s.  6d.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium  prices  have  been  in- 
clining downwards  throughout  the  month,  and  thb 
has  also  been  the  case  in  France;  present  prices  in 
those  countries  at  ports  nearest  our  own  coast,  and 
from  which  the  freight  would  not  much  exceed 
that  charged  on  wheat  from  lincolnsbire  or  York- 
shire to  London,  being  348.  to  35s.  6d.  per  qr.  for 
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very  capital  qualities  of  red  wheat,  weighing  61 J  to 
63lb8.  per  bushel. 

The  advices  from  the  Mediterranean  are  at  pre- 
sent of  little  interest,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
wheat  being  shipped  from  thence  to  this  country, 
prices  being  higher  there  than  here. 

From  the  Black  Sea  we  shall  no  doubt,  later  in 
the  year,  receive  supplies;  but  quotations  were, 
according  to  the  most  recent  advices  from  thence, 
relatively  too  high  to  hold  out  much  inducement 
to  consign  to  Great  Britain. 

The  reports  from  the  United  States  are  of  a  simi- 
lar character  as  those  previously  received.  At  all 
the  principal  ports  on  the  seaboard  stocks  of  flour 
were  light,  holders  Arm,  and  prices  actually  above 
those  current  here.  At  New  York,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  good  shipping  brands  of  Genessee  were 
quoted  226.  to  22s.  gd.,  and  fine  23s.  3d.  to  24s.  4d. 
per  barrel. 


DUGKAM  SHOWING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE 
AVERAGE   PRICE   OF   WHEAT   durimq   thk  six 

WBSK8  KNDINO  MaRCH  16.  1850. 
Pbxob.      Feb.  9.    Feb.  lO^jPeb.  88.  Mar.  8.    Mar.  0  Mar.  16 


SSi.  8d. 
SSi.  la. 
371.  lid. 
87«     Od. 


41to48 

47 

49 

88 

42 

42 

43 

38 

41 

42 

44 

22 

24 

23 

27 

CURRENCY     PER   IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 

Shillinrs  per  Qntfter. 

Wh B AT,  Eaaez  and  Kent,  white 41to48 

Ditto,  fine  aeleeted  nrna    —  — 

Ditto,red 39  43 

Ditto.extra    40  42 

Norfolk,  lineolnahire  and  Torkahire. .  —  — 

Ditto,  white  —  — 

Baelbt,  EnfcUah,  malting  and  distilling. .    —  — 

Dittos  Cheralier —  — 

Ditto,  grinding —  —  18  21 

Halt  . .  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ....    43  45  44  48 

Kingaton,  Ware,  and  town  made ....   44  50  46  51 

Oats.  Essex  and  Suffolk ^  _  15  17 

Linoolufthire  and  Yorkshire  (Polands)  —  —  16  18 

Ditto,  feed —  —  14  iq 

Devon  A  West  Country,  fwd —  —  is  15 

Northnmberlaud  and  Scotch,  feed    . .   —  —  17  22 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfast,  potato  —  —  15  17 

Limerick,  Sligo,  and  Weatport,  potato  —  —  16  18 

Ditto,  feed —  14  16 

Cork,  Waterford.  Dublin,  Tuughal,  and 

Clonmel,  black  —  —  13  15 

Ditto,  white   —  ..  14  10 

G«lway   —  -.  12  14 

BiAxa,  Mangan 22  24  20  22 

Tick    23  25  22  24 

Harrow 28  80  25  26 

Pigeon,  Hdiogland    30  35  26  28 

Windsor —  —  24  26 

liongpod   —  —  24  26 

PiAS,  non-boilers —  —  22  23 

White,  Essex,  and  Kent,  boilers  ....   _  -.  24  25 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk »  —  25  26 

Maple —  -.  23  25 

Hogandgrey —  —  23  24 

Flouk, beat  marks  (per  sack  of  280 lbs.)..   -.  —  82  36 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ei-ship —  —  27  31 

*"    —  —  22  28 


FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

SbUUass 

Whbat,  American  89  to  42 

Canada 35  42 

Dantsic  and  Konigsbog  42  45 

Dantsic,  fine  white,  extra  quality 45  50 

Stettin  and  Hamburgh 37  42 

Danish    35  39 

Rostock,  Pomeranian  and  Rhine 41  44 

French  and  Belgian 36  41 

Mediterranean,  Odessa,  aud  St.  Petersburgh  . .  35  38 

Black  Sea  (nominal)  hard  to  soft 34  38 

BuckorBrank 24  26 

Barlsy,  malting    19  21 

Giinding  and  distilliug 17  19 

Hamlm^h,  Dantsic,  Konigsburgh,  and  Riga  . .  17  19 

Danish,  Mecklenberg,  and  Pomeranian 17  19 

OATa,Dutch,brew  PokuJ,Fnealand,and  Oroningen  15  18 

Danish  and  Swedish 13  16 

Ruaaiau 13  16 

Bbans  Small  ..   22  26 

Egyptian 20  22 

PiAB,  white  boilers 21  24 

YeUowditto 23  26 

Non-boilers 21  S2 

BCAX£B,white 27  28 

Flour,  American,  sweet 22  2S 

Ditto,sour 20  22 

Canadian,  sweet 21  28 

Ditto,sour 20  21 

French,  per  sack    27  82 

Rtk  MBAL(perton) £6  6a.  to  £6  lOs. 

Indian  Corn  Mbal  (per  brL  of  196  lbs.) 15s.  to  16a 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 


For  thb  last  Six  Wxi 

IKS. 

Wheat. 

Barley.  Oats.     Rye. 

BeansI  Peaa 

Wbbk  Ending:    s.   d. 

s.    d.    s.    d. 

B.     d. 

s.    d.lt.    d. 

Feb.   9,  1850..    38    6 

24    7   15    3 

22    1 

25    3  26    4 

Feb.  16,  1850..    37    9 

23  10   15    4 

20    7 

24  U 

26  10 

Feb.  23,  1850..    37  11 

23    7    15    6 

20  11 

24    8 

26     0 

Mar.   2.  1850..    88    6 

23    9   14  11 

21  11 

24    4 

25  11 

Mar.   9,  1850..    38    6 

23  10   15    5 

23    3 

24    7 

25    4 

Mar.  16,  1850..    38    1 

23    8,14  11 

22    7 

24     1 

25     2 

Aggregate  average 

of  last  six  weeks  38    3 

23  10  ; 15    3 

21  11 

24    8 

25  11 

Comparative  avge. 

1 
1 

same  time  Isst  year  45  10 

29    4  117    2 

26    630    5 

32  10 

Duties 1    0 

1    01   1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

1     0 

Account  shbwing  thb  Quantitibs  of  Grain  and 
Flour  importbd  into  thb  United  Kingdom 
during    the    month    ended    5th    March,  1850, 

THE  quantities  ADMITTED  FOR  HOMB  CoKaUMl> 
TION  DURING  THB  SAME  MONTH,  AND  THE  QUAN- 
TITIES RBMAININO  IN  WAREHOUSE  AT  THE  CLORB 
THEREOF. 


Specits  of  0 rain. 


Wheat,     from      British 

PosiM*stlons 

Barlej,  do 

Oats,  do 

Peas,  do 

Beans,  do 

Maixe  or  Indian  Com,do. 

Wheat,  foreign 

Barley,  do. 

Oats,  do 

Rye 

Peas,  do 

Beans,  do 

Maize  or  Indian  Com,do 

Buckwiieal 

Beer  or  Bigg 


Floor  from  British  Pos- 

essions 

Ptoor,  foreign  •• 


Quantity 
Imported. 


qrs.   bash.      qrs.  bush, 
808    7  -      " 


290 

090 

1208 -iS 

7807 

Slot 

1411 

9889 

Sa725     I 

100890    4 

10    1 


1880    0  10 
r007400    9 


Quantity  en- 
tered for 
oonsumptkm. 


210  0 

(50  0 

18?677  0 

7275  I 

3007  7 

1911  9 

tl81  ft 

98025  1 

100600  4 


ewts.  qrsJbs.  ewts.  qrs.lbs.  ewts. 


l«0    0  10 
0)907006    S    ft 


Quantity 
mnainlac  ia 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTniES 
OF  CORN. 


Averages  from  last 

Friday's 

Averages  from  the  correspond- 

Oatette, 

At. 

ing  OoMette  in  1849.    At. 

Qrs. 

8.   d. 

Qrs.         s.    d. 

Wheat    ..   77,113  . 

.   33    1 

Wheat    ..   79,266  ..  45    4 

Barley     ..   57,928  . 

.   23    8 

Barley     ..    52,038  ..    29    2 

Oata    ....   23.463  . 

.    14  U 

OaU    ....   26.829  ..    17    0 

Rye    ....          14. 

.   22    7 

Rye     ....          76  ..   23    9 

Beana....     8,392. 

.   24    1 

Beans....     4,886  ..   30  11 

Peas    ....     1.733  . 

.   25    2iPea8    ....        918  ..   30    8 

SEED  MARKET. 

There  was  Tery  little  passing  in  the  seed  market,  and 
prices  underwent  no  particular  change. 

Tares  were  obtainable  on  easier  terms,  fine  large 
Brunswick  being  offered  at  SOs.  per  qr. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

CloTcraeed.red  358.to  40s.;  fine,  45s. to  50s.;  white,  85s.  to  50s. 

Co*  Urass  (nominal) — s.  to  — s. 

liiisectl  (per  qr.). .  sowing  54s.  to  56s. ;  crushing  40s.  to  428. 
linsoed  Cakes  (per  1.000  of  3 lbs.  each)..   £9  Os.  to  £10  Os. 

Trefoil  (per  cwt.)   Us.  to  18s. 

Rapcseed.  new  (per  last)    £35  to  £38 

Ditto  Cake  (per  ton) £4  15s.  to  £5  lOs. 

Miiatard  (per  bushel)  white . .    68.  to  98. ;    brown.  8s.  to  lis. 

Coriander  (per  cwt.) 168.  to  258. 

Caoary  (per  qr.)  new 728.  to  748. 

Tues,  Winter,  per  bush.,  nominal ;  Spring,  38. 6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Carraway  (per  cwt.) 288.  to  298. ;    new.  SOs.  to  328 

Turnip,  white  (per  bush.)  — s.to  — s.;  do.  Swedish,  — s.  to  — s 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &c. 

CloTer.  red  (duty  5s.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt.  (nominsUy)  338.  to  50s. 
Ditto,  white  (duty  Ss.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt.      ,.  24s.  to  42s. 

linseed  (per  qr.) . .  Baltic  38s.  to  44s. ;    Odessa.  428.  to  468. 

Linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £6  Os.  to  £8  Os. 

Rape  Cake(per  ton) £4  10a.  to  £5  Os. 

Rye  Grass  (per  qr.) — s.  to  — s. 

Coriander  (per  cwt) — s.  to  — s. 

Hempseed.  small,  (per  qr.)  82s.  to  338.,  Do.  Dutch,  88s.  to  34s. 
Taxes,  (per  qr.) small  228.  to  26s..  large  30s.  to  34s. 


HOP   MARKET. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  March  25 

Our  market  continues  without  any  alteration  since  our 
last  report,  and  in  the  absence  of  transactions, 
haTe  undergone  no  change.  **  *  '^ 


prices 
HoRTON  and  Hart. 


March  21.~Red  9s.  to  10s.;  white,  lis.  to  12s.  per  load  of 
20  stones.  Caruslb,  March  l6.— A  most  abundant  supply, 
at  4d.  to  6d.  per  stone  of  HIbs.  Lbbds.  March  19. — ^A  good 
supply,  a  dull  sale,  at  9d.  to  lOi.  per  score  of  21  Iba.  Dur- 
ham, Mareh  16.— A  good  supply,  at  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  peck. 


ENGLISH   BUTTER  MARKET. 

Monday,  March  25. 

We  note  a  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  new  milk 
Dorset  Butter,  to  the  extent  of  about  4s.  per  cwt.  The 
small  stock  of  old  Butter  left  is  quite  neglected. 

Dorset,  fine  weekly lOOs.  to  102b.  per  cwt. 

Ditto,  middling 84s.  to    948. 

Dittoold    Nominal. 

Fresh v   ....     8s.  to  14s.  per  dos.  lbs. 


BELFAST,  (Friday  last.)— Butter :  Shipping  price.  768. 
to  828.  per  cwt. ;  firkins  snd  crocks.  7id.  to  8^.  per  lb. ; 
Pork  sells  at  from  358.  to  898.  for  lots,  and  85s.  to  39s. 
9d.  per  1201bs.  for  country  pigs.  Bacon.  39s.  to  42s.;  Hams, 
prime.  658.  to  708.  per  cwt ;  second  quality,  56s.  to  68s. ; 
Mess  Pork.  60s.  to  65s.  per  brl. ;  refined  American  Dtrd,  in 
bladders.  408.  to  448.;  kegs  and  firkins.  388.;  Irish  Lard, 
in  bladders,  40s.  to  468.;  kegs  or  firkins,  40s.  to  41s.  per  cwt. 


Butter,            Bscon, 

Dried  Hams 

Mess     Fork. 

Mar. 

pftf  cwt.           per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per  brl. 

21. 

s.  4.   «.  d.  '    •.    il.  8.    d. 

8.     4.    8.     d 

8.    d.  8.    d. 

1840 

08  0  160  0     43    0     41    0 

54    0    60    0 

55    0    09    0 

1847 

080150     50    0    69    0 

68    n    76    0 

58    0    04    0 

1848 

OA  0    90  0      58    0    62    0 

60    0    66    0 

75    0    80    0 

1849 

80  0    84  0  '  48    0    60    0 

08    II    80    0 

77    0    80    0 

1850 

7a  0    82  0 .  88    0    40    0 

68    0    80    0 

70    0    77    6 

POTATO   MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  Watmrsidb,  March  26. 

The  arrivals,  both  coastwise  and  continental,  are 
▼cry  considerable,  and  more  than  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  trade,  and  it  if  with  difficulty  the  following  piioes 
are  realixed : — 

Yorkshire  Regents. .  708.  to  lOOt.  per  ton. 

Wisbech  do 60a.  „  708.  „ 

Scotch    do 60i.  „  658.  „ 

Do.  cups 508.  „  608.  „ 

Do.  Common  Whites  40s.  „  45b.  „ 

French  do 508.  „  658.  „ 

Rhenish  &  Belgian.    40i.  „  558.  „ 

Dutch 40s.  „  458.  „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Yobk.  March  16.— 
A  good  supply  at  lower  prices,  being  8d.  per  peck.  Malton. 
March  16.— A  good  supply,  at  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  peck. 
Richmond.  Maieh  16. — Ss.  per  bushel.  Makcbbbtbr, 
Maidi  19.— 8s.   to  10s.  6d.  per  252  lbs.     Nbwoastlb, 


TIMBER. 

iff  8.  d.       £  8.  d. 

Baltic  Timber,  pttrlomd  of  60  cable  fleet..    9  15    0  to    S  10  0 

Tw.  Deals.  i>er  sUndord  hundred    .  10  10    0  ..  15  10  0 

Deek  Deals,  per  40  feet  8  in.  0  10    0  ..     1    8  0 

Pipe  Staret.  per  milie  105    0    0  ..195    0  0 

Lathwood,  per  fm.  of  0  feet 0    u    0  ..  10    0  0 

Petersburgh.  Riga,  and  Arehaofel  ....   1   ,«    a    n       m    a  a 

Yw.  Deals,  p.!  stand,  hundred..    J    «    0    0  ..  15    0  0 

White 0  10    0  ..  10    0  0 

Yw.  Battens 19    0    0  ..  14    0  0 

Biga  Logs,  for  18  feet  rabt «...    9  15    0  ••    8  16  0 

Stettin  SUres,  per  mille  of  pipe 75    0    0  ..180    0  0 

Swedish  Timber,  per  load 9  15    0  ..    9  17  0 

Gothenb. Yw. Deals,  per  100  19f.  Sin. Otn...  17    0    0  ..  9S    0  0 

Whitedltto 1ft    0    0  ..  10    0  f 

Yw.Batten8,perhd.l9fU84ln.  7in.  11    0   0  ..  14    0  0 

Ohri8tianIaYw.Deals,perhd.l2(t.8in.  Oln.  28    0    0  ..  94    0  0 

Whitedltto 90    0    0  ..  99    0  0 

Qnebee  and  St.  Jotin's  Spruce  Deals..   )    ,.    a   a       i«  «a  a 

perl00,19fU8ln.0in j    18    0    0  ..  10  10  0 

1st  qual.  7W.  Pine  Deals,  per  ki.  hd.  19    0    0  ..  10  10  0 

Second  do.       do a.    8  10    0  ••  10  10  f 

Third    do.       do 7    a   0  ..    8    0  0 

BedPbieDeal8,perhd.l9fU8m.  Oin.  1ft    0    0  ••  90    0  0 

Bed  Phie  Timber,  perload 9  16   0  ••    8  10  0 

Yw.  ditto 9  10    0  ••    8  10  0 

Blrchdltto   8  10    0..    4  10  0 

nmdltto 8    0    0  ..    8    6  0 

Oaditto 8  10    0..    4  10  0 

Standafd  Stares  per  mille  standard fto    0   0  ••  70    0  0 

PoiMiMOD  Staves,  par  mllle 18    0   0  .•  17   0  0 

MAHOGANY,  Ko. 

Makogasiy, St.  Domingo Old.  to    Is.   0d.p«lbot. 

Cuba 0  19 

Honduras 5  10 

AMean ft  0      7 

Oedar  •••••  Haraaa  6^  o      6i 

Bosawood*  Bto 191.       901.  parton. 

0*.        1«. 
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HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

f.  «.  a.  d. 

MarkeiRMet,   Mto   041bf^..««.    0    U  to  0    Up«rlb. 

Do.                04       79Ibf. 0    11  0    If      ^ 

Do.                Ti       dOlbf e    3  0    sZ     „ 

Do.                 80        881bi 0    34  0    8},, 

Do.                 88        O0lb8 0    3  0    8|      „ 

Do.                 98      ia41bt 0    8^  0    8}      „ 

Do.              104      liyibt. 0    84  4    0       ,. 

Calf  SUnf,  light 8    3  SO    each. 

Ditto,  full 6    0  6    6        ,, 

HoreeHMet 8    0  A    8 

Polled  Sheep     5    8  7    S       „ 

KenU  and  Half-brads 4    4  8    4,, 

DowM 4    3  4  10        „ 

Shearlioft 0    8  0    7       „ 


BARK. 

Per  load  of  46  ewt. 
EnglUh,Tr6e ^14 


Coppice 16 


0    0 
0    0 


jei8  10    0 
17    0    0 


FLAX. 

BELFAOT  (Friday  laat)— Fiae,  70i.  to  SOt.,  good,  65i.  to 
70t.;  good  middliog,  50i.  to65i.;  middlinr,  58t.  to  65a; 
mid.,  468.  to  56a. ;  ooara^  448.  to  458.  per  ewt 


HAY    MARKETS. 

Thursday,  Biarcb  28. 
At  per  load  of  86  irussea. 
Smithfleld.       Cnmberland.     Whitachapel 


Meadow  Huf £8.^  lo  73s 

OloTer  Hay 60t        93s 

Straw  2)a       309 


AOt  to  74s 
8i)a  88s 
33s        SOs 


4as 

60s 
81s 


73« 
03s 

88s 


OILS. 

Liiiaeed,  828. 6d.  to  32a.  Od.  per  cwt ;  Rapeseed,  EngUah,  re- 
fined, 4l8.6d.;  do.brown,4l8.;  GaOipoli,  per  tun,  50/. ;  Spanish, 
.601, ;  Sperm,  82/. ;  do.  bagged,  83/. ;  South  Sea.  33/.  to  34/. ; 
Seal  pale,  39/.  lOi.;  do.  coloured,  88/.;  Cod,  30/.  to  31/  : 
Goeoa  Not,  per  ton,  38/.  to  40/.;  Pal]n,82/. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL. 

IBEDS.  Mafih  22.-^We  have  not  any  ehange  of  noment 
to  leport  in  this  branch  of  trade  dning  the  present  week.  Sales 
liave  been  limited.    Pricea  remain  at  last  wedc's  quotations. 

EXETER,  (Friday  last.— We  cannot  note  any  improve- 
nent  in  price,  or  any  renewed  excitement  in  bnsiness.  Staplers 
offer  6d.  to  6Ad.  per  lb. ;  and  as  many  holders  lefoae  tKk  price 
little  is  dobg. 

SOUTH  DEVON.— Within  the  last  month  the  price  of 
yolk  wool  has  dediued.  The  trade  has  assumed  a  cheering 
appearance  for  several  months  put,  and  it  is  gratityiag  to  state 
that  aU  the  lactoriaa  and  wool  shops  stiH  aiord  faU  employ- 
Beat  to  all  hands.  An  immense  quantity  of  yoft  wool  has 
been  purchased  at  7d.  per  lb.,  but  the  price  has  receded,  at  pre- 
sent from  6d.  to  6|d.  per  lb.,  at  which  price  agricultnrista  who 
a  ftw  weeks  sinee  refosed  7d.  are  now  sdling  at  6d.  per  IK 
Tlianha  to  the  Uesainga  of  firae  trade  the  worlmig  daaaea  haft 


full  employment  and  a  ptentiftd  aapply  of  proriaiona  good  and 
cheap. 

SALISBURY.— The  wool  trade  is  i-  A  depressed;  ewe 
and  teg  wool  equaUy  mixed,  and  the  prime  lots,  too,  are  seDmg 
at  11^.  per  lb. ;  inferior  ditto,  lid.  per  lb.  The  skin-trade, 
of  course,  suffers  alike.    Murrains  fell  this  day  3d.  each. 

LIVERPOOL,  March  23. 

Scotch. — ^There  has  been  lesa  doing  in  all  kbds  of 
Scotch,  bat  as  stocks  are  anosaally  light,  there  is  no  dU- 
position  on  the  part  of  holders  to  give  way  in  price. 


Laid  Hiffhland  Wool,  per  34tbt.. 

White  Highlaaddo. 

Laid  Grossed       do...aDwashed  . 

Laid  Cherlot       do. .  •  anwd»lit^  . 

Do.  do.*  washed... 

White  Cheviot     do...      do.    ... 


8.  d.  t.  d. 

8  0  10  8  0 

,  10  0  10  6 

10  0  13  0 

13  0  14  0 

18  0  19  0 

,  88  0  84  0 


Foreign.— The  long  conthnied  easterly  winds  pie- 
Tcnt  any  fresh  arrivals,  and  as  tba  stocks  are  very  light, 
there  is  little  to  report. 

FOREIGN  WOOL. 

The  market  for  wool  is  doll,  and  prices  are  bsrelj 
supported. 

Aocoimte  of  Dee.  2  from  Sydney,  by  the  orerlsBd 
mail,  state  that  Wool  had  been  sold  at  rery  high  pricei. 
The  advance  compared  with  the  current  yalaesafew 
months  previoasly  was  very  considerable. 


MANURES. 

London,  March  25. 

PRICB8  ourrbnt  of  guano,  artificial  manurbs,  oil 

CAKBS,  &C. 

OuANO. — ^The  demand  continuea  good,  the  tanperters  dek* 
vering  only  in  limited  quantities. 

NiTRATB  Soda  firm  at  onr  qoetetkms. 

Linsbbd  Carks.— The  low  price  at  which  barley,  benu, 
and  other  feeding  produce  aia  aaUing,  rendera  it  diffioolt  to 
dispose  of  Cake  iu  quality. 

Guano,  Peruvian per  ton 

In  ^aaalKies  undar  6  IOmi     „ 

Nitrate  Soda „ 

N  Itrate  Fotssfr  or  Sttttpetrs „ 

Ssperphoeptoala  of  Lkne „ 

Soda,  A^ltavAllwli...« „ 

Oypsura „ 

Coprolile , 

Sulphate  of   Copper,  or    Roman 
Vitriol  for  Wheat  sfoepiat.. . .      „ 

Salt.... , 

Bones,  J  inch .« per  ^. 

,»    Dust „ 

Oil  Vitriol,  concentrated per  lb. 

y.        Brown „ 

Rape  Capet.. «.•....«..  ........ per  toa         . 

Linseed  Calces- 
Thin  American  in  barrelsorbags     „         7    0    0  to     7  10   8 

Thick  ditto  roiiad...« •      „         6f0t*     8  10   0 

Marseines      0    0    0  lo      8    8    0 

English „         8  19    9to     8  18   0 
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PLATE  in. 

A    SHORT-HORNED    COW. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  is  Lady  Chandos,  the  property  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wiley,  of  Brandsby, 
near  York,  calved  in  October,  1842.  She  was  ffot  bv  Buckingham  (3239)»  dam  (Mayoress)  by  Carcass 
(3285),  g.  d.  (Matron)  by  Tyro  (2781),  gr.  g.  d.  (Miss  Mason)  by  Falstaif  (1993),  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Dr. 


Syntax  (220),  gr.gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Charles  (127),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Henry  (301),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
g.  d.  (Lydia)  by  Fayourite  (252),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Nell)  by  the  White  Bull  (421),  gr.  gr. 
gX.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Fortune,  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Collings)  by  Bolingbrokc 
Kr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Foljambe  (263),  mr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  pr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by 
gr,  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  bred  bv  Mr.  Ma3mara. 


.  d.  (Fortune^  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Collings)  by  Bolingbroke  (86),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 

Hubback  (319),  RT.  gr.  gr. 
^  K*"*  g»  d.  bred  by  Mr.  Ma3mard. 
In  August,!  849,  she  was  exhibitea  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  held  at  Leeds, 
where  she  won  the  first  prise  in  class  1 1,  as  the  best  Fat  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age ;  and  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Cattle  Show,  in  December,  same  year,  she  obtained  the  first  prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  in  class  8, 
and  the  Silver  Medal;  also  the  Gold  Medal  as  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer  in  classes  7$  8,  and  9. 


PLATE   IV. 
LADY   EVELYN;    Winner  of  thb  Oakb,  1849. 

Lady  Evelvn,  bred  by  her  present  owner.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  1846,  was  got  by  Don  John,  out  of 
Industry,  by  Priam ;  her  dam  Arachne,  by  Filho  da  Puta — ^Treasure,  by  CamiUus. 

Don  John,  bred  by  Mr.  Garforth  in  1835,  is  by  Tramp,  or  Waverl^;  dam  (Hetman  PlatofiT's  dam) 
by  Comus,  out  of  Marciana,  by  Stanford — Marcia,  by  Coriander — Faith,  by  Pacolet.  Don  John,  it 
will  be  remembered,  appears  on  the  record  as  a  Great  St.  Leger  winner;  while  as  a  stud  horse,  in 
addition  to  Arkwright  and  Distaffina,  own  brother  and  sister  to  Lady  Evelyn,  he  is  also  the  sire  of  lago, 
Lovelace,  Maid  of  Masham,  Mrs.  Taft,  Grist,  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  many  other  winners. 

Industry,  bred  by  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1835,  left  the  training-stable  with  proportionate  icldt,  h&ying 
carried  off  the  Oaks  for  her  noble  owner  the  same  season  Don  John  brought  him  home  for  the  St.  Lc^er. 
She  was  put  to  the  stud  in  1841,  and  has  thrown  a  foal  regularly  every  year  since,  including,  as  already 
mentioned,  Arkwright  and  Distaffina,  with  Barcelona,  by  Don  John;  Stitch  and  Stultz,  by  Hornsea; 
a  filly  by  Pantaloon,  in  1847 ;  and  a  cross  to  Touchstone,  last  spring. 

l^dy  Evelyn  is  a  mealv  brown  mare,  standing  fifteen  hands  an  inch  and  a-half  high.  She  has  a 
small,  lean,  blood-like  heaa ;  rather  strong  neck ;  and  beautiful  oblique  shoulder.  She  has  a  great  depth  of 
girth,  good  back,  fine  arms  and  thighs,  and  powerful  quarters,  with  sound,  wearing  legs  ana  feet. 
Lady  Evelyn  is  altosether  a  handsome  model  of  a  race-horse— low  and  lengthy,  with  a  go^  devebpment 
of  muscular  power,  but  without  any  of  that  coarseness  we  too  often  now  find  associated  with  it. 

Lady  Evelyn  tiJ&es  her  title  after  a  daughter  of  her  noble  owner — an  honour,  however,  which  was 
not  conferred  until  her  Epsom  essay  proved  her  worthy  of  it. 

In  1848,  at  two  years  old.  Lady  Evelyn  won  the  Qearwell,  the  Bretby,  and  another  good  stake ; 
and  in  1849  the  Oaks,  the  Coronation  Stakes  at  Ascot,  the  Park  Hill  at  Doncaster,  &c.  This  spring 
she  has  only  appeared  once,when  she  ran  second  to  Osterley,  for  the  Port,  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  Lord  Chesterfield  has  sold  off  the  whole  of  his  stud,  and  Lady  Evelyn 
now  runs  under  Mr.  Ford's  colours. 
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THE    ECONOMY    AND    APPLICATION    OF    FARM-YARD    SEWAGE. 


BY  M.  U.  U. 


Farm-yard  manure  is  manifestly  of  all  things  the 
most  varying  in  its  constituent  elements.  This 
arises  not  only  from  the  nature  and  porportion  of 
the  stock  and  food,  hut  the  drainage  from  the  farm- 
yards is  evidently  far  more  varying :  it  may  contain 
four  per  cent,  of  matter  in  solution  to  nineiy^six 
per  cent,  of  water,  or  it  may  contain  one-half  per 
cent.,  or  one-twentieth  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
water  which  is  poured  upon  it. 

Few,  if  any,  farm-yards  are  protected  from  the 
droppings  from  the  heavens ;  and  this  is  sufficient, 
generally,  to  wash  out  a  great  deal  of  the  soluble 
parts  of  manure.  If  we  take  the  average  time  that 
£Min-yard  manure  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  yards 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  at  one  month, 
(and  it  will  be  within  rather  than  without  the  real 
time,)  and  if  we  take  the  monthly  depth  of  rain 
which  falls  in  winter  to  be  three  inches  ~ which  is 
certainly  not  above  an  average* — and  take  the 
average  depth  of  manure  to  be  two  feet,  we  shall 
have  twenty-one  gallons  of  water  poured  upon  every 
cubic  yard  of  the  manure,  fiut  it  seldom  happens 
that  so  little  as  the  mere  water  which  falls  upon  it  is 
all  it  has  to  contend  with.  There  is  in  almost 
every  farmstead  a  variety  of  buildings  which  are 
totally  unspouted,  and  the  eaves  of  fully  one-half 
of  the  entire  area  are  not  unfirequently  pouring 
down  upon  the  manure  the  whole  of  the  rain  col- 
lected upon  them.  Now,  if  the  area  of  farm  build- 
ings generally  be  one-half  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  manure  in  the  farm-yard,  there  will  be  one- 
fourth  more  rain  poured  upon  the  unhappy  manure, 
or  twenty-six  gallons  and  a  quarter  of  water  poured 
upon  a  cubic  yard  of  manure.  Take»  however,  the 
quantity  to  be  twenty-five  gallons  only,  and 
assuming  this  water  to  weigh  ten  pounds  per  gallon, 
we  shall  have  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 

*  The  followinff  is  a  statement  of  the  rain  which 
hll  in  January,  February,  and  November  and  De- 
cember, in  four  years : — 

Nov.       Dec.       Jan.       Feb. 

1846-7  —  1-43  1-21  J 'SI  9*94 

1845-6  —  2*11  2-61  2*85  1'47 

1844-6  —  306  0-39  2'97  0*93 

1843-4  —  2-13  0*58  2*25  2*27 


Average 


2*18 


1-19         2*34 


3-65 


The  most  manure  is  in  the  yards  in  January  and 
February. 


pounds  of  water  to  a  cubic  yard  of  the  manure. 
Now,  if  a  cubic  yard  of  manure  weigh  one  ton, 
there  will  be  something  like  a  pint  and  one-fifth 
water  poured  upon  every  fourteen  pounds  of  ma- 
nure. It  must,  therefore,  be  clear  that  two  eflTects 
must  be  produced  by  this  process.  The  first  must 
be,  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  very  best  parts 
of  the  manure  is  washed  away  somewhere ;  and  the 
next  must  be,  that  the  watery  matter  carried  away 
will  contain  so  little  solid  matter  ~  valuable  in  kind 
as  it  is — that  it  is  like  seeking  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of 
hay. 

Applying  the  previous  calculation,  and  assuming 
a  fold-yard  to  contain  200  cubic  yards  of  BMnure^ 
a  very  small  quantity — there  will  be,  in  addition  to 
all  the  urine  of  the  animals,  as  much  as  5,000 
gallons  of  water. 

Here  we  have  50,000  pounds  of  water,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  has  washed  out  one  hoiidrod  pounds  of 
soluble  matter,  or  it  has  washed  out  five  hundred. 
If  only  one  hundred,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  if  we 
carry  this  manure  to  the  land  we  shall  have  to  cart 
away  twenty-two  tons  of  liquid  for  less  than  one 
hundred  weight  of  the  soluble  matter;  and  this,  I 
believe,  is  one  very  prominent  reason  why  many 
farmers  say  they  see  no  good  result  from  applying 
their  tank  liquor.  How  should  they?  they  are 
applying  only  coloured  water ! 

The  error  commenced  evidently  at  the  first 
point ;  they  should  not  allow  anytbii^  like  so  much 
water  ever  to  come  upon  their  manure,  unless  they 
had  the  means  of  allowing  the  water  to  inigate 
their  lands,  for  it  is  evidently  not  worth  tlie  cost  and 
labour  of  cartage. 

But  another  inoonvenieiics  arises  from  the  cutage 
of  the  liquid  drainage.  If  there  is  no  prorisran  to 
keep  the  water  off  the  manure  heap,  there  will  be 
the  most  to  cart  away,  of  the  least  valus^  and  the  8<ul 
will  be  in  the  wont  state  lor  cartug*  being 
psffonned  upon  it ;  and  h  is  in  wmlinat  like  this  that 
we  often  see  the  tanks  nmning  over,  and  tiie  con- 
tents wasting  as  before. 

But  it  is  not  always  weak  liquid  drainage  which  is 
unsuccessful  when  applied  by  the  water  cait  In 
wintsr,  when  the  soil  is  gensraUy  ntoiiled,«id  in 
cases  where  it  is  carted  and  spread  on  the  land,  it 
only  trickles  over  the  surfkee  and  runs  down  the 
furrows,  and  little  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  soil. 

In  summer,  however,  with  the  heat  and  rapid 
evaporation,  the  converse  operates  with  equal  dis- 
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advantage,  for  the  Tery  parts  which  are  useful  are 
dissipated  by  the  summer  sun. 

Are  we,  then,  to  go  on  allowing  it  to  trickle  away  ? 
We  spread  it  on  in  winter,  and  it  does  little  good : 
we  do  the  same  in  summer  with  the  same  result,  or 
we  get  so  much  water  with  it  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
cost  of  cartage.  Are  not  all  these  ample  reasons  for 
farming  as  our  fathers  did  before  us,  and  allowing 
the  brown  liquid  to  trickle  along  as  usual  ?  By  no 
means.  The  farmer  is  not  a  man  to  be  overcome  by 
one  or  two  little  difficulties;  he  must  adopt  some 
other  course. 

Now,  every  farm  has  upon  it  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  porous  absorbent  vegetable  matter,  or 
•oil  or  refuse  of  one  kind  or  another.  Where  there 
are  old  fences  there  is  abundance  of  hedge  sides  and 
"  cams,"  as  the  mounds  on  which  such  antiquated 
fences  were  once  planted  are  provincially  called ;  and 
this  material  is  of  all  others  the  most  [calculated 
to  form  a  vehicle  for  removmgthe  liquid— more 
portable,  manageable,  and  economical  than  the 
liquid  manure  carts.  It  is  a  store-room  of  the 
liquid  from  the  tank,  of  all  kinds  the  most  valuable, 
for  it  may  be  saturated  over  and  over  again  almost 
adinfinUum,  as  it  acts  exactly  on  the  principle,  and 
is,  in  feet,  a  filter.  The  watery  particles  percolate 
through  it,  but  it  holds  the  whole  of  the  organic  and 
morganie  matter  of  the  drainage,  and  after  one 
saturation  is  speedily  fit  for  another  dose,  nor  is 
there  any  end  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  drinking 
up  the  liquid  fertifizer.  It  may  be  charged  with 
ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred  times  its  weight  of 
liquid;  and,  while  it  will  retain  the  whole  of  the 
BoHd  parts,  will  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  and 
therefore  it  can  here  be  stored  up  until  the  entire 
mass  may  be  of  the  value  of  guano  itself. 

The  use  of  this  compost,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  as 
old  as  Authur  Young.  His  experiment  made  many 
years  ago  has  not  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic that  impresnon  which  it  ought  to  do.  In  his 
experiment  on  potatoes —  Bushels 

per  acre. 

Undressed  soil  gave  280 

atywds  dung,  and  160  bushdslhne  ..     480 
32  yards  dung,  with  480  gallons  urine. .     520 

Here  it  appeared  that  480  gallons  of  urine  increased 
the  produce  40  busbels  of  potatoes  more  than  5 
chaldrons  of  lime.  In  another  experiment  also  on 
potatoes—  Bushels 

per  acre. 

Undiwied  sdl  gave 135 

Dung  33}  yards 168} 

Compost  33}  yards,  laized  with  ferm- 
yard  draiaiiifs 270 


No  odier  feet  need  be  mentioned  to  show  the  great 
vidiie  of  this  fertflitfer ;  but  we  wiH  give  a  more  re- 


cent experiment,  given  by  Mr.  M'Lean,  of  Braid- 
wood,  on  grass,  where  the  difference  between  the 
application  of  urine  and  no  application  exhibited  a 
gain  of  174  stone  of  grass— but  he  applied  2,500 
gallons  to  the  acre.  Over  nothing  he  gained,  by  the 
saturation  of  moss  with  1,600  gallons  of  urine,  114 
stone  of  hay ;  and  by  saturating  subsoil  with  the 
same  he  gained  74  stones  of  hay.  The  quantities 
were.  Stones. 

Nothing , . . ,     125 

Urine,  alone,  2,500  gallons   300 

Moss,  saturated,  1,600  gallons 240 

Subsoil,  saturated,  1,600  gallons 200 

Now,  had  soil  been  taken  instead  of  subsoil,  it  is 
probable  that  there  might  have  been  a  mora  favour- 
able return.  For,  independently  of  subsoil  being 
unfevourable  generally  to  the  absorption  of  large 
quantities  of  liquid,  being  generally  less  porous 
than  the  surface  soil,  subsoils  are  generally  in 
their  character  of  a  sterile  nature,  and  unfitted  to 
assist,  but  rather  to  retard  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

To  be  immediately  useful  to  the  young  plants,  not 
only  n^ust  all  the  elsments  necessary  to  their  growth 
be  supplied,  but  they  must  be  in  such  a  state  of  free- 
dom  or  fixation  as  to  be  giv«n  off  to  the  plants  in 
degrees  caleolnted  to  build  up  their  structures 
in  the  various  stages  of  their  development. 
Now  we,  as  yet,  know  of  no  receptacle  which  can 
hold  those  matters  in  that  precise  equilibrium  which 
the  plants  require,  and  are  kept  as  it  wece  in  a  store* 
house,  and  dealt  out  piecemeal  according  to  their 
wants.  Chemists  can  give  tables  showing  degrees  of 
fixation  to  a  fraction,  and  they  may  compound  con- 
stituents with  all  the  art  they  are  masters  of;  but 
they  are  never  able  to  place  in  the  soil  these  ele- 
ments in  precisely  the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
they  exist  naturally  in  the  soil.  Hence  a  compost 
heap  is  a  natural  lalxM-atory,  in  which  the  best  parts 
of  die  liquid  drainage  are  daborated  and  prepared 
for  the  use  of  vegetation,  and  our  own  experience 
fevours  the  opmion  thatif  weU  saturated  it  is  equal 
in  its  effects  to  the  best  town  dung. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  fixation  of  the 
ammonia ;  for  it  will  be  constantly  geoented  by  the 
deoompoation  of  the  urea;  and  thcfe  are  sewal 
modei  of  fixing  it,  so  as  to  prevent  its  dissipation. 
Urea  consists  of— 

CaiiM)n •  20.0  percent. 

Hydrogen 6.6  „     do. 

Nitrogen 46.7  „     do. 

Oxygen   26.7  „     do. 

100. 

The  fermentation  of  the  urine  converts  the  urea 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  roost  volatile  of  all 
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i^ubstanceSj  and  whose  pungent  odour  is  so  palpa- 
ble in  the  smelling  botUes.  This  is  small  particles 
flying  off  the  mass  and  permeating  the  atmosphere ; 
and  the  state  is  conceivable  when  the  whole  would 
so  expend  itself.  Now  if  this  volatile  matter  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  the  whole  smell  and  taste  will 
cease,  and  the  ammonia  will  become  fixed,  and  the 
whole  will  be  completely  locked  up.  And  at  this 
stage  if  quickhme  be  added  to  the  mass,  the  alka- 
line lime  will  take  up  the  acid,  which  thus  leaves 
the  ammonia;  and  the  lime  becomes  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  ammonia  becomes  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, by  attracting  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  it  will  volatilize  and  extend  itself 
again,  as  before.  And  thus  some  parties,  wishing 
to  prevent  waste,  will  plunge  sulphuric  acid  into 
the  tank  by  a  carboy  at  once.  Now  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  ?  Part  of  the  acid  neutralizes,  or  con- 
verts the  ammonia  into  a  sulphate ;  but  as  there  are 
other  matters  in  the  tank,  as  lime,  soda,  potash,  &c. 
it  does  the  same  for  these,  and  the  whole  are  con- 
verted into  sulphates.  But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  thus 
all  neutralized ;  and  much  free  acid  remains  in  the 
tank.  This  immediately  acts  on  the  cement,  if  this 
is  used,  and  on  the  lime  between  the  bricks,  and 
crumbles  down  the  structure  of  the  tank. 

Others  use  gypsum,  or  lime  which  is  already 
charged  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  this  is  given  off 
just  as  the  ammonia  is  generated,  or  nearly  so ;  and 
none  is  given  off  free  to  destroy  the  lime  or  cement 
of  the  tank.  Some  parties  have  recommended 
common  salt  as  a  fixer  of  the  ammonia ;  but  there 
are  doubts  entertained  by  practical  men  as  to  the 
efiicacy  of  this  article.  To  all  these  practices  there 
is  the  objection  apparent  of  locking  up  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  young 
plants  those  materials  they  particularly  need ;  and 
we  have  often  found  our  friends  spoiling  their  ma- 
nure by  doctoring  and  fixing  the  ammonia. 

But  are  we  to  allow  the  ammonia  to  escape  and 
fly  away  into  the  atmosphere  to  benefit  our  ndgh- 
bours'  fields  as  well  as  our  own  ?  This  is  by  no 
means  necessary ;  nay,  it  is  a  sad  and  unjustifiable 
waste.  But  if  it  cannot  be  fixed  but  by  too  severe 
chemical  afiinities,  it  may  be  preserved  by  those 
which  are  mechanical.  If,  therefore,  the  water 
drainage  can  be  preserved,  and  the  air  excluded, 
the  ammonia  may  be  formed  and  volatilized ;  hut  if 
it  cannot  escape,  it  will  be  re-absorbed  by  the  wa- 
ter;  and  thus  will  be  still  retained  in  the  drainage. 
Mr.  Dickenson's  tanks,  of  Willesden  Green,  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  perfectiy  air-tight ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  free  his  covered  sheds  are  frx>m  any 
escape  of  ammonia — at  least  to  the  senses. 

There  may  appear  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
drainage,  and  excluding  the  egress  of  ammoniacal 


gas ;  but  if  the  covers  of  the  tank  are  made  air-tight 
and  the  grates  are  trapped,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  its  re-absorbtion,  and  it  can  loose  but 
very  little  in  the  process  of  cartage  and  distribution. 
Mr.  Dickenson  is  as  careful  of  the  one  as  the  other; 
and  conveys  the  liquid  in  a  covered  water-cart  to  the 
soil,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  volatilization 
of  any  considerable  quantity. 

The  modes  of  distributing  the  liquid  manure  are 
various,  according  to  the  different  locahties,  and 
the  extent  of  the  liquid  to  be  applied.  In  Man. 
Chester,  where  the  sewage  manure  company  are  so 
eminentiy  successful,  the  manure  is  collected  and 
pumped  by  a  steam-engine,  and  this  is  carried  in  a 
barge  for  distances  sometimes  as  great  as  fifteen 
miles  on  the  Bridgewater  canal.  From  this  barge 
the  liquid  is  conveyed  by  hose.  The  main  hose  is 
carried  through  the  centre  of  the  field  to  be  irri- 
gated ;  and  from  this  branch-hoses  are  disposed  so 
as  suitably  to  distribute  the  water.  These  branch- 
hoses  are  supplied  with  tubes  about  two  feet  long 
and  two  inches  in  diameter  with  spouts  like  a  fan, 
or  the  flattened  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  The  engine 
in  the  barge  pumps  up  the  manure,  and  it  is  thus 
distributed  through  the  field.  In  order  to  distri- 
bute it,  men  are  employed  to  move  these  fans  to 
and  fro,  similar  to  the  operation  of  sowing,  and  thus 
covering  the  whole  field.  The  field  is  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  canal,  and  three  tons 
of  the  water  are  applied  to  the  acre ;  and  the  time 
occupied  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
the  acre.  The  hose  is  made  of  canvass,  and 
is  in  lengths  of  from  40  to  20  yards.  The  main 
hose  is  4i  inches  in  diameter;  and  though 
they  have  been  subjected  for  nine  months 
to  a  pressure  of  about  80  feet,  they  appear 
to  bear  it  without  injury.  The  cost  of  manure  and 
application  is  not  more  than  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  acre :  and  the  results  are  the  most 
satisfactory  possible.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  effects  of  the  application  at 
Worsley  Park,  and  was  taken  on  the  22nd  June, 
1848.  Grass. 

Unmanured  produce 685  stones  per  acre. 

Solid  manure,  quantity  not 

given 880      „  do. 

Liquid  manure  3  tons     ....   1108      „  do. 

A  second  cutting  was  made  the  5th  of  July— 


Solid-manured 
liquid  mani 


irtion 


1034  stones  per  acre. 
1543      „  do. 


showing  in  the  last  case  an  excess  of  3  tons  3  cwt. 
5  stone  of  green  grass. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Reedings-hall,  tried  the  same 
company's  manure  with  equal  success. 

Unmanured  Italian  grass  . .    1383  atones  per  acre. 
Liquid  manure 2074      „  do. 
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Mr.  Smithy  of  Barton,  applied  it  also  to  a  fields  and 
produced  of  Italian  grass 

Unmanured 1380  stones  per  acre. 

Manured  with  liquid  3760      ,,  do. 

The  excess  produced  £8  12s.  6d.y  being  sold  at 
three-halfpence  per  stone. 

Similar  to  this  mode  of  distribution  is  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Huxtable.  From  the  tank  are  sunk  con- 
duits, made  of  hollowed  larch  trees,  or  double 
spouts  nailed  together ;  and  these  are  supplied  at 
intervals,  with  plugs,  so  that  the  supply  can  be 
pumped  up  and  let  out  at  any  partictdar  point 
where  a  field  is  to  be  irrigated  or  watered  ;  and  the 
cost  of  laying  down  this  was  given  at  a  very  small 
price  per  yard :  we  believe  little  more  than  twopence 
per  yard.  By  this  mode  the  cartage  over  the  soil 
is  prevented,  and  the  cost,  as  well  as  the  injurious 
influences  of  carting  over  a  strong  soil  in  winter,  is 
entirely  obviated, — objections  extremely  serious, 
where  soft  farm-roads  are  aU  that  are  supplied  for 
carting  the  liquid. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Glasgow,  who  distributes  the 
waste  from  the  byres  where  400  to  500  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  stables  and  refuse  from  a  distillery, 
employs  cast  iron  pipes  for  taking  out  the  ma- 
nure, three  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  laid 
through  the  fields.  Taps  are  placed  at  convenient 
points  on  the  pipe,  and  a  hose  is  applied  to  these 
taps  when  turned.  A  tin  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  end 
of  this  hose,  which  is  guided  by  a  man  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  liquid  evenly  over  the  whole.  The 
process  has  been  some  two  or  three  years  in  opera- 
tion, and  fully  answers  Mr.  Harvey's  expectations. 

Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  of  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire, 
uses  the  hose  for  distributing  the  sewage  from  his 
print  works ;  and  once  fitted  up,  he  can  distribute, 
by  means  of  two  men,  as  many  as  2,000  gallons  of 
liquid  per  hour;  and  the  cost  he  estimates  at  6d 
per  2,000  gallons.  The  same  distributed  by  water- 
cart  would  be  5s.;  and  adding  interest  for  the 
original  outlay  of  the  hose,  the  entire  cost  of  distri- 
bution is  not  more  than  Is. per  2,000  gallons. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  denied  that  success- 
ful distribution  maybe  made  by  the  water-cart. 
Mr.  Dickenson's,  of  Willesden  Green,  is  of  a  very 
unobjectionable  kind.  The  whole  is  covered  up ; 
so  there  is  neither  any  escape  of  ammonia,  nor  any 
other  efilnvia;  and  it  is  so  constructed  that  the 
grass  can  be  conveyed  back  on  the  top  of  the  same 
machine.  But  then  his  hquid  is  of  so  very  concen- 
trated a  character,  that  a  far  less  quantity  is  neces- 
sary in  this  case  than  inordinary  instances,  though 
as  many  as  1600  gallons  per  acre  are  applied  for  each 
cttttmg ;  but  the  expense  is  so  trivial  that  it  hardly 
amounts  to  an  item,  because  the  grass  must  be 


carted  home;  audit  is  only  loading  both  ways; 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  road  over  which  it  has  to 
be  conveyed  is  the  hard  turnpike.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  are  few  persons  more  favour- 
ably situated  for  cartmg  the  liquid  than  Mr.  Dick- 
enson. 

The  common  water-cart,  consisting  of  a  cask 
placed  upon  wheels,  is  very  generaUy  used  in  Flan- 
ders, whereas  great  success  invariably  follows  the 
application  of  liquid  manure,  as  there  are  great 
failures  here ;  because  in  the  one  case  it  is  urine 
saturated  with  fsecal  matter  in  suspension,  and  in 
the  other  it  is  the  rain  water  from  the  heavens  and 
the  unsponted  eaves  slightly  coloured  with  the  matter 
of  the  manure. 

The  Flemish  casks  contain  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred gallons ;  and  the  mode  of  distribution  is  by  a 
slanting  board  afiixed  to  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cask.  This  hole  is  secured  by  a  valve,  to  which 
a  string  is  attached  on  the  inner  side,  and  which 
the  driver  has  the  command  of  either  at  the  horse's 
head  or  upon  his  back,  on  which  he  often  rides ; 
and  thus  he  possesses  the  power  of  at  once  com- 
manding the  disposition  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Crosskill's  liquid  manure  cart  is  a  very  effi- 
cient medium  of  conveying  and  distributing  the  li- 
quid, where  a  broadcast  spreading  is  required,  as  it 
seals  up  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  gases,  and 
prevents  it  from  washing  over  by  the  action  of  the 
horses ;  but  where  drill  distribution  is  requisite,  it 
will  not  so  well  answer  the  purpose.  This,  however, 
is  very  neatly  and  cleverly  efiPected  by  Mr.  Chand- 
ler's liquid  drill— which  gained  the  prize  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  York,  in  1848 — by 
means  of  an  endless  strap  set  with  elevating 
buckets,  precisely  similar  to  those  generally  in  use 
in  a  flour  mill,  and  working  in  a  small  tank,  into 
which  the  liquid,  intended  to  be  drilled,  has  to  be 
poured  from  a  funnel  situate  at  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  drill.  The  implement  is  adapted  for  water- 
ing as  well  as  manuring  ridges,  and  is  fit  for  the 
use  either  of  natural  liquid  drainage  or  any  artificially 
compounded  substance,  as  dissolved  bones,  &c., 
which  are  often  the  most  advantageously  apphed  in 
the  liquid  form ;  but  in  that  form,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, they  are  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  iron 
work. 

Construction  of  tanks, — ^This  is  a  question  which 
must  be  determined  more  by  the  relative  position 
of  the  :  buildings  and  farm-yard,  the  materials 
available,  and  the  temporary  or  permanent  charac- 
ter of  the  tank  required,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of 
the  premises,  relatively  to  the  land  to  be  dressed. 

There  is  also  a  manifest  difference  between  such 
premises  as  are  constructed  so  that  the  rain-water 
which  falls  upon  them,  and  such  as  are  entirely 
free  from  sueh  inroads,  and  indeed  others  where  the 
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urioe  onljr^  of  the  buildings,  with(mt  any  washinga 
from  the  fermented  manure,  are  permitted  to 
escape. 

It  would  aeem  to  be  hardly  worth  the  repetition, 
that  the  water  from  the  buildings  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  turned  off  the  manure.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  there  are  some  seasons  when  water  is  necessary 
to  make  the  manure  ferment ;  for  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  wash  away  the  best  part  of  the  manure  in 
four  months  of  the  year  for  the  chance  of  getting 
some  rainwater  in  the  fifth,  which  may  never  hap- 
pen to  fall.  Then  there  are  few  spouted  buildings ; 
and  there  are  not  always  the  means  or  disposition 
in  owners,  whether  owing  or  occupying,  or  both,  to 
put  up  the  necessary  spouts  to  the  buildings,  be- 
cause there  is  often  an  expense  incurred  this  way, 
which  it  is  not  convenient  to  meet ;  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  not  able  to  form  channels  in 
the  pavement  to  carry  away  the  water;  and  thus  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  manure  heap  is  freed 
from  the  drainage  of  the  roofs,  though  not  from  the 
heavens. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle,  proposed  that  the  farm- 
yards should  be  covered  over  by  a  roof;  but  this, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be  incurring  a  cost  by  far 
too  great  for  ordinary  persons  to  incur,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  are  extremely  desir- 
able, apart  from  that  consideration. 

The  object  of  securing  a  freedom  from  the  ingress 
of  the  rain-water  being  accomplished,  the  next  is  to 
provide  some  central  or  suitable  site  for  the  tank. 
This  should  be  at  a  point  sufficiently  low  to  admit 
of  laying  drains  from  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and 
from  the  farm-yard.  Into  it  drains,  with  pipe  tilee 
from  one  to  three  inches  bore,  and  with  as  rapid  an 
inclination  as  possible,  in  order  that  as  little  sedi- 
mentary matter  as  may  be  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  tank ;  but  it  is  more  easily  cleansed  from  it 
than  from  the  drain,  and  hence  the  latter  should  be 
as  free  from  it  as  possible.  Temporary  tanks  may  be 
formed  in  very  tenacious  clay  soils  by  simply  dig- 
ging out  the  day  to  the  depth  andof  thearea  required, 
and  a  framework  of  squared  larches  fitted  over  the 
top,  so  as  the  inner  side  of  the  framework  may  be 
flushed  with  the  walls  of  the  tank,  and  over  this  a 
trap-door  may  be  fitted  of  slabs  pitched  with  oakum ; 
or,  where  more  convenient,  with  flags  or  other  ma- 
terial capable  of  being  made  air-tight  or  nearly  so. 

The  capacity  of  the  tank  must  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  farm,  the  stock,  or  the  manure.  With 
these  data  it  is  clear  much  difference  may  be  expected 
to  be  experienced  in  erecting  tanks  of  the  proper 
capacity;  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  one  so  large 
that  the  liquid  may  ferment  before  its  application. 
But  how  small  soever  it  may  be  made,  Uiere  can 
generally  be  additions  made  either  at  the  end  or  the 
side ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  undesirable  to  haw 


either  two  tanks  with  the  means  of  connecting  them 
— or  one  tank  with  the  capability  of  dividing  it 

We  give  an  approximation  to  the  size  and  ca- 
pacity of  tank  required  for  several  sizes  of  hrmn  :— 

60  acres 1,000  gallons 

100    do 1,500      — 

150    do 2,500      -- 

200    do 3,000      — 

300    do 4,000      — 

Taking  seven  feet  as  the  depth  of  the  tank,  we  give 
the  necessary  lengths  and  breadths  for  several  ca- 
pacities of  tank  in  gallons,  omitting  fractures  :— 

7  feet  long  by    5  feet  wide  »  1600  gallons. 

8  ditto  7  ditto  „  2500  — 

9  ditto  8  ditto  „  3000  — 
12  ditto  9  ditto  „  4000  — 
12  ditto  10  ditto  „  5000  — 

The  next  least  expensive  kind  of  tank  which  is  ne- 
cessary where  a  rocky  or  porous  soil  exists 
is  one  formed  of  dry  brick  widl,  the  whole  being 
packed  between  the  soil  and  the  bricks  with  pud- 
dled clay,  and  covered  either  as  above,  or  partially 
arched  with  the  dry  brick  and  clayed  over,  or  co- 
vered with  alabs,  and  made  air-tight  with  turf. 
But  by  far  the  most  perfect  tank  is  one  which 
is  walled  with  brick  and  mortar  with  a  floor,  first 
of  grouting,  and  then  two  bricks'  thickness,  arched 
over  with  a  trap  door,  and  a  pump  attached,  and 
the  whole  cemented  with  Roman  cement. 
This  will  of  course  be  the  most  costly  ;  but  even 
the  outlay  of  this  for  a  farm  of  200  acres,  is  by 
no  means  so  serious  as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Assisted  by  a  competent  bricklayer  and  with  the 
materials  at  a  reasonable  distance,  the  following 
will  be  the  expense : — 

Feet.    Inches. 

Length  within 13         6 

Width 6         6 

Depth ^.     6         0 

19i  cubic  yards. 

£    8.  d. 

Catting  at  3d.  per  cubic  yard 0    7  6 

Wallinjf,  including  brick  and  mortar    6    8  0 

Plastenng  and  cement 0  16  0 

Covering  and  flags 915  0 

*  Total  cost £10    6    6 

In  order  that  our  remarks  may  be  the  better 
understood,  we  will  give  outline  plans  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tank  which  have  been  successfully 
adopted  for  the  saving  of  liquid  manure.  The 
first  is  the  dry  brick  and  puddled  tank,  snitable 
for  economical  erection  on  porous  soils,  or  fissured 
rocks,  when  the  liquid  wiQ  waste. 


«  Sea  MUbnm^a  Priw  Emmy,  (Hi^iland  8oc. 
Tnms.) 
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a.  The  body  of  tiie  tank. 

b.  b.  The  dry  briek  widliiir. 

c.  c.  The  cky  pnddliBg. 

d.  d.  The  porooi  loiL 

e.  TIm  opttiing  for  the  pump. 

/,  /.  Hie  oofering  of  the  tuk,  be»f  VOod  or  flaf  ttOMi, 
tecordiDf  to  dmlMiata. 


Fig.  2. 


%  ^,  9,  f,  Ii'thi  raiipoied>ectiQn  fif  the  ground  to  be  irrigiled. 

a.  Thelttnlr.!       ^>;^ 

b,  Tlie  fanii!biuldiiigi. 
e,  c,  e.  Dnmi. 

4.  Cairier  to  eontey  the  liqvid  orer  i\  •  rivei^io  the  low  lend  to  be  irrigated. 
t.  The  river  or  brook. 
/.  The  land  to  be  watered. 


f.  Tapa  to  let  ont  the  liquid,  or;phigB  if  prtfamd. 
A.  An  artifidtlly  formed  ledge  of  earth. 
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a.  The  tank. 

h,  6.  The  wallinc  ■nd'cement 

e,c.  Rabbk. 


There  are  some  situations  where  sufficient  in- 
clination will  admit  of  the  tank  being  placed  so 
as  to  get  a  column  of  water^  and  save  not  only 
the  pump  and  pumping,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the 
cartage.  There  are  many  farmsteads  which  are 
situate  by  hill-sides;  and  on  these  not  only  can 
a  natural  drainage  be  secured  to  the  tank,  but 
also  from  it  to  the  several  parts  of  the  farm  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  with  economy  and  advan- 
tage. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  site  of  a  farm- 
stead so  situated  is,  that  the  drains  can  also  be 
placed  with  so  much  fall  as  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  flow  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  residuum  from 
lodging  and  choking  up  the  drains.  The  following 
sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  a  locality  such  as  we 
name. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  with  anything 
more  appropriate  than  the  sound  advice  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Eastfield.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
in  these  times  of  agricultural  difficulty : — 

"  Let  us  suppose,"  he  says,  "  a  farmer  entering 
a  dairy  farm  of  the  same  extent  as  I  have;"  (130 
acres,  one-fifth  part  always  in  seed  pasture,  upon 
which  he  keeps  14  cows,  4  horses,  and  a  few  calves 
in  summer,  and  8  or  10  heifers  to  consume  the 
straw  and  turnips  in  winter) ;  '*  and  allowing  that 


d,  d.  Tlie  eorerinf  fligi 

e,  e.  The  imL  ^ 

f,  Connectiiig  drtin. 

nearly  all  his  capital  is  expended  in  purchasing 
the  necessary  stock  for  the  farm,  &c. ;  and  finding 
he  has  enough  to  do  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  i 
rack-rent :  the  consequence  is,  that  his  ability  and 
inclination  to  purchase  fertilizers  to  enrich  his  farm 
will  be  very  limited.  Now  let  us  further  suppose  him 
falling  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  collecting  all  the 
fertilizing  liquid  that  has  hitherto  been  runmng  to 
waste  upon  his  farm ;  and  reckoning  on  the  very 
moderate  siun  of  £20  yearly  to  accrue  to  him 
from  its  application.  Were  he  to  lay  out  this 
sum  in  purchasing  guano,  he  would  obtain  about  2| 
tons— a  quantity  sufficient  in  connexion  with  farm- 
yard dung,  for  the  whole  turnip  and  potato  crops  of 
26  acres,  and  a  profit  of  at  least  30  shillings  per 
acre  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  this  out- 
lay, besides  increasing  the  fertility  of  his  fiurm 
in  a  great  degree." 

There  are,  throughout  Engknd,  and  indeed  the 
United  Kingdom,  several  grazing  valleys  where 
there  is  much  liquid  manure  of  the  richest  kind, 
little  straw,  and  the  urine  washing  out  the  solu- 
ble parts  of  dung. 

There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  this  is  more 
valuable  as  manure  than  almost  any  mixture  short 
of  guano  itself;  and  to  aUow  it  to  flow  away  is  i 
degree  of  folly  and  hardihood  the  iiiOft*recklesi 
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and  wasteful.  And  to  give  large  quantitiee,  as 
many  persons  do,  of  artificial  food  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  manure,  and  allow  the  rains  of 
heaven  to  fall  upon  it,  to  wash  it  away  is  one  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  we  daily  see  around  us. 


We  have  great  confidence  that  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down  will  he  safe  and  satisfactory  data 
for  the  application  of  the  liquid  manure,  and 
especially  the  drainage  of  farm-yards, 

Sowerhy,  Tirsk,  April  10th,  1850. 


DOMESTIC    AND    CULTURAL    ECONO: 

NaL 


Y. 


BY   J.  TOWBRB,   MBMBBR  OP   ROYAL   80CIBTIBS   OP  AGRICULTURB   AND   HORTICULTUKB. 


The  title  now  adopted  may  convey  some  idea  of 
the  purport  of  a  concise  series  of  aiticles  which  I 
ofier  to  the  consideration  of  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons (readers  I  hope),  who  are  in  a  position  to 
attain  every  essentia  comfort  and  convenience  that 
rural  life  is  calculated  to  afford.  The  suhject 
stands  apart  from,  though  still  connected  with, 
agriculture,  and  thus  is  usually  neglected  by  the 
generality  of  writers ;  it  therefore  claims  more  im- 
peratively the  attention  of  some  one  whose  personal 
experience  in  the  field  and  garden  has— hke  the 
writer's — extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years. 

The  class  I  allude  to  comprises  all  those  who 
have  retired  from  business-life,  and  occupy  small 
homesteads,  comprising  from  two  or  three  to  about 
five  acres  of  land,  capable  of  producing  good 
meadow  grass,  and  all  the  products  of  an  orchard 
and  vegetable  garden,  to  the  exclusion  of  com, 
which  seldom  can  be  made  available  in  small  de- 
tached plots. 

Persons  who  retire  from  great  towns  to  seek 
rural  occupation  are  often  warned  that,  do  what 
they  may,  ''they  cannot  fail  to  be  losers."  The 
assertion  is  false  in  itself;  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  from  lack  of  experience  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  natural  inaptitude  on  the  other,  ex- 
pensive charges  are  incurred,  and  serious  losses 
sustained.  Much  depends  upon  individual  energy 
in  the  head  of  a  family,  seconded  by  that  of  others 
of  its  memliers,  whose  wish  it  is  to  work  in 
harmony  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

We  must  also  premise  that  he  who  retures  is 
possessed  of  some  available  property  and  income, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  resolved  to  obtain  all  the 
products,  of  first-rate  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
expense,  which  his  property  can  by  wise  manage- 
ment be  made  to  produce. 

Having  thus  announced  the  general  object  of  the 
papers,  the  first  thing  which  demands  particular 
notice  is  the  condition  of  the  land  under  permanent 
pasture,  with  a  view  to  the  management  of  milch 
cows  and  the  products  of  the  dairy ;  and  I  might 
here  refer  to  two  artides  on  ^ass  lands,  which 


appeared  in  the  numbers  of  this  magazine  for 
April  and  May,  1849.  It  is  not,  however,  my  pre- 
sent intention  to  treat  on  the  formation  of  meadows, 
or  of  the  species  of  grasses  which  are  chiefly  in  re- 
quest for  that  operation ;  but  presuming  that  the 
pasture  already  exists,  and  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
two  acres,  statute  measure — otherwise  it  will  be 
difiicult  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  meadow  grass 
for  two  cows  ;  and  two  there  must  be«  if  the  family 
expects  to  obtain  milk  and  fresh  butter  throughout 
the  year.  Meadow  grass  is  the  main  staple  of  good 
dairy  farming ;  without  it  cows  may  be,  and  are 
kept  in  milk  by  succulent  roots,  brewers'  grains, 
and  dry  hay;  but  what  are  the  products?  The 
milk  must  be  comparatively  poor,  and  the  butter 
void  of  that  exquisite  flavour  which  is  justly  the 
delight  of  all  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  pos- 
sess cows  which  yield  milk  in  abundance  (the  true 
Jersey  or  Aldemey,  for  instance),  possessing  a  pe- 
culiar inherent  richness,  yielding  a  thick  cream, 
and  then  managed  by  a  skilful,  cleanly  dairy-maid, 
with  ample  means  and  a  regularly  cool  dairy  at  her 
command.  The  manipulations  of  the  dairy  are, 
however,  too  precise  and  important  to  be  entered 
upon  in  this  article. 

That  which  immediately  claims  notice  refers  ex- 
clusively to  the  grass  land ;  and  here  I  may  remark 
that  my  own  experience  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and 
in  Berkshire  enables  me  to  examine  rather 
critically  the  evidence  of  some  able  writers,  and  also 
to  assert  that  capital  milch  cows,  of  breeds  differing 
from  each  other  as  essentially  as  do  the  soils  of  the 
two  above-named  counties,  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
superfluity  of  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  at  a  cost  and 
risk  far  less  than  is  admitted  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  confide  too  much  in  hired  labour. 

Grass  land  must  be  well  drained,  otherwise  it 
will  be  liable  to  become  rushy,  and  what  is  called 
sour;  there  ought  to  be  no  hedge-row  elm-trees 
near  it,  because  their  roots  trace  horizontally  to  an 
amazing  distance,  and  produce  suckers  in  small 
obtrusive  knots  over  the  surface.  Mosses  must  be 
destroyed  by  raking  and  the  seasonable  application 
of  coal  soot — for  that  contains  muriate  and  sulphate 
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of  ammonia— assisted  by  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  This  latter  salt,  by  the  way,  blended  with 
reduced  farm*yard  manure,  to  the  extent  of  28  lbs. 
of  the  nitrate  to  a  ton  of  the  manure,  carefully  ap- 
plied as  top-dressing  in  October,  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  effectual  top-dressings  known. 

After  winter,  or  rather  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  grass  should  be  thoroughly  bush-harrowed  and 
rolled,  then  left  to  grow  either  for  the  hay-crop,  or 
for  cutting  green  as  fodder  for  stall-feeding  or 
"  soiling." 

The  late  Mr.  Sinclair  observed  that,  ''when 
grasses  are  suffered  to  perfect  flowers,  and  a  few  of 
them  seeds,  as  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary  crops  of 
hay,  the  taller-growing'species  weaken  the  dwarf  or 
sole  grasses ;  and  should  a  field,  however  rich  in 
grasses  of  the  best  quality,  be  mown  for  a  series  of 
years  in  succession,  the  sole  grasses  will  be  found 
to  disappear  altogether,  leaving  the  sward  thin  and 
of  reduced  value  for  depasturing.  Heavy  and  rich 
top-dressings  every  season  will  do  much  to  keep 
up  the  due  proportion  of  sole  grasses,  and  it  will 
effectually  do  so,  provided  an  occasional  sowing  of 
the  seeds  of  poa  triviali$,  eyno9unt$,  cristatu$, 
anihoxanihum  odoratvm,  agroatis  stohntfera  var., 
laiifoUa,  be  given  with  the  ''top-dressings." 

Every  acre  of  sound  pasture  ought  to  produce  1 ) 
tons  of  excellent  meadow-hay  each  year,  with  a 
quantity  of  green  grass,  subsequently  to  be  fed  off 
as  fodder ;  but  I  object  to  the  practice,  preferring  to 
depasture  and  carry  to  the  stidl  the  grass  of  a  mea- 
dow one  year,  and  to  close  and  cut  it  for  hay  on  the 


following  season,  thus  alternating  the  treatment  of 
each  field  in  order  to  keep  it  dean,  in  full  heart, 
and  to  provide  green  fodder  for  the  stall,  and  dry 
hay  for  the  supply  of  winter. 

In  Thanet,  where  little  trae  meadow-grasses  are 
produced,  except  it  be  in  the  low  lands  by  the  Stour, 
we  had  to  depend  mainly  upon  lucerne  (of  which 
more  in  its  place),  and  upon  broad  clover,  which 
was  grown  in  great  breadths,  and  let  for  the  sea- 
son at  so  much  per  cwt. ;  two  small  quarter-acre 
pieces  of  meadow,  self-formed  after  the  lucerne 
plant  was  worn  out,  furnished  a  nibble  of  very  fair 
grass,  the  cow  being  always  chained  and  pinned,  so 
as  to  prevent  her  wandering  at  large.  A  moderate 
outlay  for  clover  and  rye-grass  hay  furnished  the 
winter  food ;  and  thus  we  had  milk,  butter,  and 
cream,  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  her 
calving,  in  May  1820.  In  Berkshire  a  similar 
treatment  kept  a  beautiful  cow,  of  a  mixed  breed- 
to  a  great  degree  Aldemey — in  perfect  health,  from 
1830  to  1835.  I  invariably  found  that  whenever 
she  was  permitted  to  roam  abroad  over  the  thicket 
(where  there  was  unlimited  right  of  common),  we 
found  a  great  loss  of  milk.  On  the  contrary,  while 
green  food  was  brought  to  the  open  box,  or  to  the 
deeply  littered  yard,  the  supply  of  rich  milk  was 
long  maintained.  We  never  consulted  a  cow-leech, 
or  gave  a  single  drink  to  this  animal,  even  after 
calmg ;  and  thus  it  became  evident,  that  with  care 
and  cleanliness,  health  was  secured,  and  injurious 
expenses  avoided. 


THE     PARASITIC     FUNGI     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

BY   CUTHBSRT  W.  JOHNSON,   BSQ.,   F.R.S. 


There  are  few  portions  of  agricultural  science 
which  offer  a  more  interesting  field  of  research  than 
the  parasitical  fungi  which  attend  the  fanner's 
crops,  or  are  the  product  of  disease  in  his  domestic 
animals.  Since  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who, 
in  1806,  published  his  valuable  work  on  the  cause 
of  the  diseases  in  com,  known  to  the  fumer  as  the 
blight,  the  mildew,  and  the  rust,  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  funfi^  which  occasion  or  attend 
these  diseases.  Botanists,  before  the  time  of 
Banks,  had  long  been  aware  that  the  blight  in  com, 
for  instance,  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a 
minute  parasitic  fungus  or  mushroom  on  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  glumes  of  the  living  plant.  Felice  Fon- 
tana,  indeed,  published,  in  the  year  1767»  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  this  mischievous  weed,  with 
microscopic  figures,  giving  a  tolerable  idea  of  its 
form.  These  were  improved  upon  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  by  the  Rev.  E.  Sidney,  who,  under 


many  disadvantages,  lectured  upon  the  subject  at 
the  Norwich  meetmg  in  July  1849.  But  the  sub- 
ject, however  skilfully  handled,  is  hardly  adapted 
for  a  short  lecture,  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  to 
which  I  have  referred.  In  the  Jtmmalqftks  Rofd 
AffrieuUural  Society,  vol.  x,  p.  399*  a  report  of 
that  lecture  is  given,  which,  if  read  in  connection 
with  the  little  volume  published  by  the  lecturer 
some  years  since,  will,  I  think,  well  repay  the  ftnner 
for  the  time  he  bestows  upon  it.  Some  of  my 
readers,  not  intimately  acquainted  with  this  cUss  of 
the  diseases  of  com  crops,  and  as  UtUe  aware  of  the 
ravages  they  commit,  will  very  naturally  ask,  what 
are  fungi?  Tliis  very  question  Mr.  Sidney  under- 
took, some  yean  since,  to  answer  in  his  little  work, 
"  On  the  Blight  of  Wheat  and  their  Remedies/' 
published  by  the  Religious  I'hict  Society.  Fangi* 
he  therein  states,  "belong,  botanically  speakmgfto 
the  class  of  tkuUog^ns,  of  which  there  ars  thrae 
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alliances  well  described  in  Lindley*s  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  These  alliances  are  alga,  fungi,  and 
lichetu.  The  first  live  in  water,  or  very  moist 
places  :  the  last  two  live  in  air.  Between  fungi  and 
lichens  the  chief  distinction  is,  that  fangi  are  never 
accompanied  by  any  of  those  curious  green  gamdia, 
or  separated  cellules  of  the  medullary  layer  of  the 
thallus,  which,  as  well  as  their  spores  or  seeds, 
form  reproductive  matter  in  lichens.  Suppose, 
then,  the  question  asked.  What  is  a  fungus  ?  The 
answer  is,  it  is  a  cellular,  flowerless  plant,  deriving 
its  nutriment  by  means  of  a  thallas,  to  which  the 
name  has  been  given  of  mgceUum,  or  spaw:  it 
lives  in  air,  and  is  propagated  by  spares,  which  are 
naked,  or  by  sporidia,  so  called  when  inclosed  in 
aid,  or  litUe  vesicles.  The  way  in  which  these 
spores  germinate,  generally  spewing,  is  by  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  inner  membrane,  or  an  elongation  of 
the  outer,  thus  lengthening  out  its  spawn.  This  is 
the  usual  or  normal  mode :  but,  as  will  be  hereafter 
seen,  apparently  not  the  only  one,  for  we  shall  have 
to  describe  another  method  of  germination  in  the 
case  of  certain  parasitic  fungi  belonging  to  our  sub- 
ject. The  term  tporule  will  also  occur,  by  which 
we  mean  the  fine  contents  of  the  seeds  of  the  fungi. 
We  shall  see»  in  the  course  of  the  work,  that  these 
fine  contents  appear  to  circulate  in  plants,  and 
grow.  Fungi  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  naass  of 
little  cells,  or  little  threads,  or  of  both  combined  in 
various  ways.  They  have  no  fructification  except 
their  spores,  or  sporidia,  of  which  the  methods  of 
attachment  are  singularly  curious  and  beautiful. 
In  their  respiratory  functions  they  approach  to  the 
peculiarity  of  animal  rather  than  vegetable  life,  for 
they  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Like  flesh,  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of  nitrogen ; 
and  the  substance  called  fungine,  extracted  from 
them  by  the  chemist,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
animal  matter.  They  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  substances  on  which  they  grow,  and  not, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  lichens  and  alge,  from  the 
media  in  which  they  exist.  The  juices  im pregnated 
with  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  matter  to  which 
any  particular  fungus  is  attached,  form  its  appro- 
priate food." 

The  importance  of  these  fungi,  and  the  loss  they 
occasioned  to  the  farmer,  some  thne  since  attracted 
the  attention  of  Professor  Henslow.  His  descrip- 
tion of  those  minute  yet  extensive  varieties  which 
too  often  injure  the  wheat  plant  was  given  with  his 
usual  clearness  (Jour,  R,  A,  5.,  vol.  ii,p.  1). 

"  All  fungi,  he  remarked,  grow  upon  some  kind 
of  organized  matter,  none  of  them  deriving  dieir 
nutriment  directly  from  the  soil,  water,  or  atmo- 
sphere, like  other  plants.  They  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  nature,  by  assisting  in 
the  decomposition  of  decaying  ^  decayed  animal 


and  vegetable  substances.  A  few  of  them  appear 
to  grow  upon  healthy  subjects,  but  these  may  pos- 
sibly most  frequently  have  originated  on  a  part 
where  disease  or  decay  had  already  effected  some 
alteration  in  the  tissue;  and  then,  by  spreading 
rapidly  from  thence,  they  may  afterwards  occasion 
the  decay  of  other  parts  also.  None  of  this  tribe  of 
plants  attain  to  any  great  size,  when  we  compare 
them  with  many  species  of  flowering  plants,  or  even 
with  many  of  those  of  other  neighbouring  tribes 
(as  the  ferns,  &c.)  which  never  flower.  Among 
fungi  we  find  a  multitude  of  extremely  minute 
species,  which  it  needs  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
microscopic  observer  to  detect  and  examine;  and 
it  is  also  among  the  very  lowest  of  the  several 
groups,  into  which  these  minute  fimgi  are  classed, 
diat  we  must  search  for  the  few  species  that  pro- 
duce the  fatal  diseases  in  corn  we  are  about  to 
notice.  But  if  these  fungi  are  themselves  so  ex- 
ceedingly small,  how  much  more  so  are  those  re- 
productive bodies,  analogous  to  the  seeds  of  flower- 
ing plants,  by  which  they  are  propagated  and  mul- 
tiplied !  So  very  minute  are  those  sporules  (as 
botanists  term  them)  that  they  altogether  escape 
observation  by  the  naked  eye,  and  can  only  be  just 
distinguished  l»y  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope. Many  of  these  kind  of  fungi  live  beneath 
the  scarf-skin,  or  epidermis,  and  within  the  very 
substance  of  certain  plants.  In  the  progress  of 
their  growth,  they  raise  blisters  under  the  epider- 
mis, and,  when  arrived  at  noaturity,  they  burst 
through  it,  and  then  form  spots  or  irregular 
blotches  of  various  colours,  which  are  frequently 
orange,  brown,  or  black.  These  spots  (or  sort) 
are  masses  of  fructification,  and  are  surrounded  by 
the  tattered  edges  of  the  ruptured  epidermis.  A 
vast  number  of  these  fungi  are  known  to  botanists, 
like  parasitic  animals,  they  are  restricted  in  their 
powers  of  attack,  being  able  to  live  on  certain  spe- 
cies only,  and  even  on  particular  parts  only  of  par- 
ticular individuals  of  these  species.  There  is  often 
a  strong  general  resemblance  between  many  of 
them;  but  a  naturalist  will  readily  detect  such  im- 
portant differences  between  two  fungi  which  may 
infest  distinct  species  of  plants,  that  he  is  compelled 
to  consider  them  also  as  spedes  distinct  from  each 
other.  Thus  it  happens  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  different  species  of  flea  and  dif- 
ferent species  of  lice  can  exist  only  on  par- 
ticular species  of  quadrupeds  or  birds.  The  flea 
which  infests  dogs  is  distinct  from  that  which 
annoys  man.  So  also  with  these  parasitic  fungi ; 
some  are  restricted  to  one  species  of  plant,  some  to 
another;  but,  generally  speaking,  most  of  them 
are  capable  of  living  upon  more  than  one  species  of 
the  same  genus ;  where,  of  course,  we  might  expect 
the  resemblance  in  all  pointe  to  be  very  close* 
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Some  fungi  confine  their  attacks  to  the  seed,  others 
to  the  stem  or  leaves,  and  some  even  to  one  side 
only  of  the  leaves.  One  of  those  which  attack 
wheat  lives  only  on  the  grain,  another  more  parti- 
cularly attacks  the  short  stalk  {pedicel)  on  which 
each  flower  is  seated,  whilst  three  of  which  we  are 
ahoutto  speak  are  restricted  to  the  straw,  chaff,  and 
leaves ;  but  all  five  live  at  first  beneath  the  epider- 
mis, and  not  upon  it.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a 
close  analogy  to  those  parasitic  animals  which  live 
within  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  some  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin^  others  in  the  intestines, 
and  others  again  within  the  very  substance  of  the 
muscle.  It  is  the  extraordinary  minuteness  of  the 
sporules  (or  seed-like  bodies)  of  these  fungi,  which 
allows  of  their  being  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and 
probably  also  through  the  pores  of  the  stem  and 
leaves  of  plants;  and  then  they  are  conveyed  by 
the  sap  to  the  various  parts,  were  they  are  enabled 
to  germinate,  grow,  and  fructify.  The  sporules  of 
fungi  appear  to  be  everywhere  dispersed  through 
the  atmosphere,  ready  to  germinate  wherever  they 
may  find  a  dead  or  living  subject  in  a  condition 
suited  to  their  attack.  Common  mouldiness,  for 
instance,  which  so  readily  forms  on  many  sub- 
stances in  moist  situations,  is  the  most  familiar 
example  of  the  inconceivable  number  in  which  the 
sporules  of  a  minute  fungus  are  everywhere 
diffused.  The  difiiculty  of  admiting  such  a  uni- 
versal dispersion  of  these  sporules  has  induced 
some  modem  philosophers  to  support  the  old  ex- 
ploded theory  of  spontaneous  generation.  Of  this 
theory,  however,  we  may  safely  assert,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  human  knowledge,  that  it  involves 
difiiculties  an  hundred  fold  more  inexplicable  than 
any  which  attend  on  the  opposed  theory,  which 
teaches  us  that  all  living  creatures  proceed  from 
similarly  organized  beings,  originally  called  into 
existence  at  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  We  shall 
therefore  consider  these  minute  fungi  to  be  plants, 
which  have  proceeded  from,  and  are  capable  of  re- 
producing, dieir  kind  by  means  of  those  minute 
sporules,  with  which  direct  observation  has  made 
us  well  acquainted.'' 

It  is  only  of  the  general  remarks  of  which  the 
lecture  was  composed,  that  I  have  in  this  paper 
been  able  to  avail  myself.  These  were  valuable  and 
instructive,  and,  although  with  the  exception  of  the 
prevention  of  the  smut  in  wheat,  scientific 
researches  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  these  fungi,  yet  it  is  very  probable 
that  much  in  this  way  will  be  yet  accomplished. 
For  as  the  Professor  remarked,  when  speaking  of 
the  Bunt,  Smut  BaUs,  or  Pepperbrand--"  The 
fungus  which  occasions  this  well  known  and  much 
dreaded  disease  has  hitherto  been  met  with  only  in 
the   grains   of  wheat.    Its   presence   is   readily 


recognized  by  the  peculiarly  disgusting  odour  of 
the  infected  ear.  It  may  be  detected  in  the  young 
seed,  even  in  the  very  earliest  states  of  the  flower 
bud;  and  when  fuUy  ripe  it  is  most  frequently  oc- 
cupying the  whole  interior  of  the  grain,  but  without 
bursting  the  skin,  so  that  the  wheat  seed  retains 
very  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape  that  it  would 
have  assumed  had  it  been  perfectly  sound.  When 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  Bunt  fungus 
is  seen  to  consist  of  vast  numbers  of  extremely  mi- 
nute globules,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  which  are  it 
first  attached  to  a  mass  of  matted  thread-like  matter, 
analogous  to  what  is  termed  the  spawn  in  mush- 
rooms, and  other  Agarics— and  which  in  those 
plants  spreads  underground,  and  frequently  occa- 
sions the  remarkable  appearances  called  fairy-rings. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  this  spawn  of  the  Bunt-fungus, 
but  the  httle  dark  globules,  called  spores,  may 
readily  be  detected.  They  may  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  seed-vessels  of  flowering  plants, 
and  each  of  them  contams  a  mass  of  almost  incon- 
ceivably minute  sporules  by  means  of  which  the 
plant  is  propagated. 

''The  reproductive  powers  of  fungi  are  quite 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Fries,  one  of  our 
greatest  authorities,  has  calculated  that  a  particular 
fungus  may  contain  10,000,000  sporida.  The 
terms  epora,  sporula,  sporidia,  &c.,  have  neither 
been  applied  synonymously  or  vaguely  by  different 
authors.  The  more  modem  practice  appears  to  be, 
to  use  eporula  for  the  ultimate  granules  analogous 
to  seeds ;  sparidia  for  the  cases  or  vessels  contain- 
ing them,  and  spor€B  for  an  additional  covering, 
which  sometimes  includes  several  sporidia,  Mr. 
Bauer  has  accurately  measured  the  spores  of  the 
present  species,  and  finds  their  diameter  is  not 
more  than  1-I600th  of  an  inch.  A  single  grain  of 
wheat  (estimated  at  less  than  the  1-lOOOth  of  a 
cubic  inch)  would  therefore  contain  more  than 
4,000,000  such  spores ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conjecture  how  many  sporales  each  spore  contains, 
since  they  are  scarcely  distingtushable  under  very 
high  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  then  appear 
only  as  a  faint  cloud  or  vapour,  whilst  they  are  es- 
caping from  the  raptured  spores. 

"  When  this  disease  prevails,  it  greatly  deterio- 
rates the  value  of  the  sample ;  imparting  its  dis- 
gusting odour  to  the  flour,  it  makes  it  less  fit  for 
bread;  but  I  understand  that  ready  purchasers  are 
to  be  found  among  the  venders  of  gingerbread,  who 
have  discovered  that  the  treacle,  and  whatever  else 
they  mixed  up  with  it,  effectually  disguises  the  odour 
of  the  fungus :  if  this  in  itself  is  really  innoxious, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  tainted  flour;  but  some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  deleterious.  Althoogh 
the  Bunt  fiingu*  confines  its  attacks  to  a  young 
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seed,  it  seems  to  be  a  condition  essential  to  its  pro- 
pagation, that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the 
plant  during  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  and 
that  its  sporules  are  most  readily  absorbed  by  the 
root  during  the  germination  of  the  seed  from  which 
the  plant  has  sprung.  It  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  wheat-plants  may  be  easily  infected  and  the 
disease  thus  propagated,  by  simply  rubbing  the 
seeds  before  they  are  sown,  with  the  black  powder, 
or  spores,  of  the  fungus.  It  is  also  as  cleiirly  as- 
certained, that  if  seeds  thus  tainted  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  the  plants  raised  from  them  will  not  be 
infected.  This  fact  is  now  so  well  established,  that 
the  practice  of  washing  or  steeping  seed-wheat  in 
certain  solutions  almost  umversally  prevails.  Upon 
simply  immersing  the  grain  in  water,  the  infected 
seeds  float,  and  on  the  water  being  poured  off, 
nothing  but  the  sound  ones  remain  in  the  vessel 
This  simple  process,  however,  is  never  perfectly 
effective,  because,  in  threshing  the  wheat,  many  of 
the  infected  grains  (smut  balls)  are  crushed,  and 
the  spores  are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  a  fine  pow- 
der, which  adheres  with  considerable  obstinacy  to 
the  surface  of  the  sound  grains,  by  means  of  an  oily 
or  greasy  matter  found  in  the  fungi.  In  order  to 
detach  them  thoroughly,  it  has  been  considered 
useful  to  add  some  alkaline  ley  to  the  water  in 
which  they  are  washed ;  because  oil  and  alkali  unite 
and  form  a  soapy  substance,  and  then  the  spores 
will  no  longer  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  grains  of 
wheat.  Lime,  possessing  alkaline  qualities,  has 
been  long  employed  for  the  purpose.  Common 
potash,  and  substances  containing  ammonia,  as  the 
liquid  portions  of  stable  manure,  have  also  been 
used.  But,  as  some  persons  employ  brine,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  arsenic,  and  a  variety  of  other 
materials  which  do  not  possess  alkaline  properties, 
it  is  supposed  that  all  these  solutions  act  rather  by 
destroying  the  vegetative  properties  of  the  fungi, 
than  as  a  means  of  removing  them  from  the  surface 
of  the  grains.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to 
institute  a  set  of  experiments  to  determine  which 
supposition  is  really  correct.  Perhaps  some  por- 
tion of  the  effect  may  be  owing  to  the  increased 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid;  or  perhaps  some  por- 
tion of  the  solution  may  be  imbibed  by  the  steeped 


corn,  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  sporules  of  the  fungus 
from  germinating  within  the  substance  of  the  plant ; 
just  as  corrosive  sublimate,  essential  oils,  and  Russia 
leather  prevent  the  formation  of  mouldiness.  I 
may  also  add,  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  so- 
lutions are  applied  may  be  of  some  importance." 

To  a  minute  fungus  then,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked on  another  occasion  (Norfolk  Newt),  is 
owing  the  bunt  or  smut  balls,  so  well  known  to  the 
farmer;  from  another  arises  the  smut  or  dust-brand 
(often  confounded  with  the  last  described);  to 
another  the  rust  or  red  gum ;  a  fourth  the  mildew. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  nature  of  these 
ravaging  diseases  amongst  the  com  plants  should  be 
well  and  generally  understood,  since  it  is  one  great 
step  to  their  prevention  or  cure  to  understand  their 
nature  and  the  laws  by  which  their  production  is 
governed.  In  the  case  of  the  smut  we  all  know 
that  the  precautions  of  the  farmer,  by  means  of 
various  steeps,  have  very  materially  reduced  its 
ravages.  And  in  the  case  of  the  mildew  in  wheat, 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Cartwright  successfully  con- 
ducted some  experiments,  which  proved  that  even 
that  formidable  disease  might  be  successfully  cured 
by  merely  sprinkling  the  diseased  plants  with  a 
weak  eolation  of  common  salt.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
very  insufficient  reason  for  delaying  our  examina- 
tions of  these  fungi,  that  they  produce  or  are  the 
products  of  diseases  which  we  cannot  at  present 
completely  cure.  It  is  a  subject,  truly  concludes 
Mr.  Sidney,  "  well  adapted  to  farmers'  clubs,  where 
good  botanists  and  microscopists  might  be  induced 
to  attend  with  their  instruments,  and  give  simple 
explanations — for  let  it  be  remembered  that  sim- 
plicity is  the  handmaid  of  aU  useful  science.  I  can 
say,  by  experience,  that  endeavoms  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  useful  science  will  be  found  good 
subordinate  auxiliaries  to  the  higher  aims  of  men  of 
my  own  sacred  calling ;  and  while  we  see  that  there 
is  not  a  thing  so  smdl,  or  so  apparently  mean,  but 
that  it  sparkles  with  some  beam  of  the  skill  of  its 
great  Maker,  I  concdve  that  it  befits  the  ofiice  I 
bear  to  show  that  nobler  teaching  of  divine  urisdom 
by  things  revealed  does  not  tend  to  deface,  but  to 
elevate  our  conception  of  God's  perfection  in  things 
created." 


ON  THE  ERADICATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  ERGOT  IN  PASTURES. 

BY   RICHABO   J.   JONB8,   CORK,   LATB   OF  WEST  BROMPTON. 


I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  former  papers  on 
abortion  and  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  to  point 
out  that  these  diseases,  as  I  may  call  both,  were 
solely  attributable,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  presence  of  that  morbid  excrescence  in  pasture 


grasses  known  by  the  name  of  "ergot,''  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  which  have  been  before  brought 
under  consideration.  However,  we  should  be  doing 
only  a  partial  good  were  we  not  to  point  out  some 
remedy  for  this  evil,  by  which  it  may  be  destroyed 
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where  iu  existence^  and  its  future  appearance  anti- 
cipated. "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure"  i«,  in 
this  instance,  a  true  spying.  Palliative  or  tempo- 
rising measures  will  here  be  found  of  little  or  no 
avail :  we  must  strike  boldly  at  the  primary  cause, 
the  root  as  it  were  of  the  evil;  and,  to  do  this 
effectually,  we  must  re-consider  the  subject,  as  to 
the  mode  and  seasons  in  which  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, the  description  of  land,  and  the  circum- 
stances most  favourable  to  its  production ;  to  do 
this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  Mac- 
leans excellent  article,  published  in  T%e  Farmer^s 
Magazint,  for  February.  ''It,  like  most  of  its 
class,  luxuriates  in  moisture ;  it  is  to  be  found  on 
road  sides,  commons,  low  boggy  or  marshy  tracts, 
higher  lands,  with  clay  bottom,  if  ill-drained,  and 
even  on  the  driest  fields,  if  foggy  or  wet  weather 
prevails,  bat  more  in  such  situations  if  closed  in 
yrxtk  plantations,  where  it  will  be  very  frequently 
found,  and  lastly,  more  abundant  in  poor  exhausted 
soil  than  on  well  farmed  land.  Yet  this,  I  believe, 
is  very  exceptional.  Such  are  the  localities  likely 
to  foster  this  fiingus.  It  will  be  most  abundant 
in  wet  seasons,  or  alternations  of  wet  and  close 
weather,  when  the  sun  seems  unable  to  break  the 
clouds  and  dispel  the  vapour  that  broods  over  the 
face  of  nature.  It  will  be  mostly  found  from  the 
month  of  May,  or  even  earlier,  to  the  beginnmg  of 
winter."  Thus  we  find  that  it  is  the  production  of 
moisture  and  wet,  and  are  led  to  infer  that  dry  land 
of  a  good  quality,  and  a  dry  warm  atmosphere,  are 
inimical  to  its  growth,  and  it  is  also  a  well  esta- 
blished fact  that  it  differs  in  strength  according  to 
the  seasons  and  localities  on  which  it  Is  grown,  but 
I  cannot  imagine  that  wet  and  moisture  dUme  are 
suflicient  to  produce  it  without  certain  other  con- 
ditions of  the  soil.  We  do  not  find  it  in  all  irri- 
gated lands,  even  daring  the  wettest  seasons ;  but 
we  are  likely  to  discover  where,  in  consequence  of 
a  hard  clay  bottom,  the  water  cannot  permeate 
deeply  through  the  ground,  and  from  the  inequali- 
ties of  its  surface,  or  ^vant  of  inclination  in  its 
plane,  cannot  flow  ofiT,  but  remains  in  stagnant 
pools  here  and  there.  Even  this  I  do  not  consider 
a  suflicient  cause ;  there  is  yet  another  wanting ; 
and  I  think  we  will  find  it  in  a  scarcity  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soil ;  both  which,  combined,  will  be 
likely  to  produce  it,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  either 
will  singly.  The  lands  on  which  ergotized  grain  or 
grasses  aie  found  are  those  whidi  have  been  either 
impoverished  by  continued  growing  of  grain  crops, 
which  exhaust  the  portion  of  lime  either  naturdly 
or  artificially  topplied  to  the  ground,  or  land  which, 
from  its  extreme  moistiire,  hm  never  been  applied 
to  the  purpoMS  of  tillage;  on  soch  the  grasses  are 
of  10  nmk  and  disagreeable  a  flaFour  that  the  cattle 
wiU  not  eat  than,  exeept  throogli  sheer  BtamitioB. 


And  this,  of  itself,  tends  more  and  more  to  increase 
the  evil  complained  of,  as  the  vegetable  matter  is 
again,  by  the  process  of  nature,  returned  into  tbe 
ground,  which  by  its  decay  furnishes,  year  after 
year,  a  large  supply  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  acid, 
termed  humic  acid,  which  renders  it  unable  to  bear, 
in  the  course  of  time,  anything  capable  of  snstain- 
ing  life  in  an  animal.  With  regard  to  this  humic 
acid  there  are  many  opinions  as  to  whether  it  can 
be  taken  up  by  plants  in  an  uncombined  state;  but 
I  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  of  it ;  how- 
ever, what  tends  to  much  the  same  thing,  if  this 
vegetable  matter  be  converted  into  humic  acid— 
which  is  allowed  by  all  parties—and  if  this  humic 
acid  be  insoluble  and  incapable  of  supplying  nu- 
triment to  the  plants,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  ground  bearing  grasses  year  after 
year,  without  being  supplied  with  any  renorating 
matter,  must  of  necessity  become  exhausted,  and 
furnish  grasses  of  the  coarsest  and  worst  quality. 
Thus  the  grasses  under  trees,  from  the  constant 
fall  of  the  leaves,  will  be  found  of  a  very  coarse 
description,  and  ergotized,  if  there  be  a  scarcity  of 
alkaline  matter  to  neutralize  the-  humic  acid 
annually  manufactured  in  nature's  laboratory;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  chemical  union  between  tbe 
humic  acid  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  produces  a 
manure  of  surprisingly  fertilizing  qualities;  thus, 
by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  rendering  poison  it- 
self subservient  to  her  uses.  In  the  species  of  soil 
which  I  have  before  mentioned — viz.,  wet  land 
never  under  tillage — the  portion  of  lime  contained 
must  be  generally  very  small,  and  the  crops  of 
grasses  yielded  every  year  tend  still  farther  to  de- 
crease it,  while  the  very  water  permeating  through 
its  textures  becoming  saturated  with  it,  and  flowing 
ofiT,  if  not  constantly,  yet  when  heavy  rains  fall, 
make  the  quantity  still  less,  and  the  humic  acid 
being  insoluble  remains  in  the  soil  to  do  more  and 
more  mischief  if  left  to  itself.  Thus  we  have  the 
very  elements  combining  to  render  land  of  bad 
qudity  still  worse,  when  the  farmer,  through 
neglect  or  otherwise,  does  not  step  in  and  apply  the 
remedies  which  nature  has  placed  within  his  reach. 
On  limestone  ground  such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
exist.  Now  among  rye  we  find  this  ergot  more 
prevalent  than  any  other  speties  of  grain,  and  why  ? 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  agriculturists,  that  the 
ground  which  will  be  unable  to  bear  any  other  kind 
of  grain  will  produce  a  v«ry  good  rye  crop ;  in  fact, 
where  wheat  would  not  at  all  grow.  And  this  wet 
or  impoverished  ground  would  be  the  most  favour- 
able, daring  a  wet  season,  to  the  growth  of  ergot; 
and  again,  rye  can  be  grown  in  land  so  wet  as  tint 
almost  no  other  grain  would  grow  in  it.  Now  the 
rye  grow«  on  this  land,  if  deficient  in  fime,  snd 
during  a  wet  season,  wUl  be  eigottzed  to  a  cer> 
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taintj^  more  or  lees,  according  to  ench  defidency 
of  lime  or  excess  of  moisture ;  and,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, the  grasses  grown  on  such  land  will  be 
sure  to  be  ergotiied.  That  ergot  may  be  easily 
propagated  from  itself  the  experiments  of  several 
German  botanists  fully  shew;  and  though  their  ex- 
periments merely  refer  to  the  ergot  on  the  cereal 
crops,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  they  are  fully  as  ap- 
plicable to  ergot  on  pasture  grasses.  Quekelt's 
researches  shew  that  it  has  the  power  of  so  infect- 
ing heal^y  seeds  as  to  cause  them  to  produce 
ergotiied  grains;  and  as  the  experiment  maybe 
found  interesting  I  shall  quote  it. 

"About  12  healthy  grains  of  rye,  wheat,  and  bar- 
ky, grown  in  neighbouring  fields  in  Surrey,  were 
placed  in  a  little  water  on  a  plate,  and  a  few  ergots 
of  wheat  added,  the  spondise  of  the  fungus  ergotetiae 
adhering  to  the  latter,  were  brushed  off  with  a  ca- 
mel's hair  pencil  into  the  plate,  and  the  eiigot  of 
wheat  subsequently  removed.  Another  set  of  grains 
were  then  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  spon- 
disB  of  the  ergotelift  obtained  from  the  ergot  of 
Elymns  sabulosus :  the  two  sets  of  grains  were  then 
covered  with  glass  shades,  and  in  a  few  days  ger- 
mijiation  commenced.  Subsequently  the  young 
plants  were  placed  in  the  ground;  but  only  four  of 
rye,  three  of  barley,  and  four  of  wheat  grew  :  of 
these  every  one  of  the  rye  and.'one  of  the  barley  plants 
were  ergotised,  but  the  wheat  escaped.  This  ex- 
periment strongly  supports  the  fungoid  origin  of 
the  disease.'' 

From  the  facility  with  which  ergot  may  be 
propagated,  as  above  exemplified,  by  its  own 
(if  I  may  so  use  the  word)  contagious  qualities,  if  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  one  part  of  a  field  it  will 
Tery  rapidly  extend  itself  over  the  entire  farm,  where 
the  circnmatance  of  much  wet,  and  grom&d  favoor- 
able  to  its  production,  may  be  found.  Independent 
of  humic  acid  and  scarcity  of  lime,  rendering  land 
unable  to  produce,  there  is  also  another  reason :  the 
Iand»  which,  as  I  before  said,  possesses  hard  clay 
bottom,  does  not  pomit  the  water  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  its  surface ;  consequently,  all  the  rain 
that  fells  has  only  a  depth  of  frtnn  two  to  three  or 
lour  feet  to  cont^  it ;  and  taking  into  account  the 
quantity  that  annually  £alls  in  a  humid  climate  like 
ours,  we  have  this  three  or  four  feet  continually 
aaftorated  like  a  sponge,  while  the  water  has  no 
means  of  passing  off,  except  in  continually  over- 
flowing the  ground  as  it  fells.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  water  evaporates  at  all  degrees  of  temperature 
from  below  lero  up  to  the  boiling  point;  and  it  is 
equally  w^  known  that  as  eraporataon  generates 
cold  exceedingly  fest,  so  this  spongy  land,  emitain« 
iog  within  its  textures  such  a  body  of  fluid,  is  con- 
tinually kept  at  an  exceedingly  low  temperature :  so 
that  the  very  cold  itself  would  prevent  the  growth 


of  any  plants  on  it,  excepting  mosses  and  coarse 
grasses.  Now  how  would  this  same  land  be,  pf  it 
were  thoroughly  drdued  and  limed  ?  The  rank 
grasses  on  its  surface  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
lime,  which,  combining  with  the  hitherto  noxious 
humic  add,  would  form  a  humate  of  Ume— a  salt 
remarkable  for  its  fertilizing  powers  (though  some 
assert  it  to  be  totally  insoluble).  The  long  pent-up 
force  of  the  water  would  have  an  outlet,  and  would 
no  longer  render  the  ground  like  a  shaking  bog,  on 
which  cattle,  sent  to  gather  the  seeds  of  disease, 
sank  up  to  their  knees.  The  evaporation  so  un- 
ceasingly kept  up  would  cease,  together  with  the 
cold  generated  by  it.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  instead 
of  absorbing  the  water,  would  then  impart  a  genial 
warmth ;  and  the  land,  heretofore  a  wild,  unproduc- 
tive morass,  would  become  a  source  of  emolument 
and  profit.  I  recollect  somewhere  seeing  a  short 
quotation  which  applies  to  what  I  have  been  remark- 
ing :— 

"  In  grounds  by  art  laid  dry,  the  aqueous  bane 
That  marr'd   the  wholesome  herbs  is  turned  to 

use: 
And  drains,  while  drawing  noxious  moisture  off. 
Serve  also  to  diffuse  a  due  supply.'' 

To  produce  this  change,  it  may  be  said,  would  be 
a  serious  expense.  But  let  me  ask,  on  how  many 
farms  would  the  losses  incurred  by  the  epidemic 
more  than  doubly  pay  the  outlay  necessary  for  such 
a  purpose  ?  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  every  year 
remunerating  the  agriculturist  by  the  improved 
condition  of  his  land  and  stock.  Thorough  dram- 
ing,  with  a  due  application  of  lime,  is  the  only 
means  of  getting  rid  at  once  and  for  ever  of  this 
banefhl  source  of  evil.  I  am  an  advocate  for  deep 
draining ;  but  as  almost  everybody  holds  an  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  let  him  try  whatever  mode  he 
pleases,  provided  it  effects  the  object  intended 
— that  is,  to  render  the  land  free  from  wet.  If  ergot 
be  on  the  grasses,  quicklime,  judiciously  applied, 
will  destroy  it ;  and  by  its  combination  with  the 
humic  acid,  together  with  good  drainage,  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  desired  end,  and  prevent  the 
reproduction  of  tlus  pernicious  grain.  In  Mr. 
Madean's  paper,  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
he  remarks  ike  exemption  of  catUe  fed  on  salt 
marshes  from  disease ;  which  fully  bears  out  my 
remarks :  not  that  I  consider  the  salt  has  any  spe- 
cific effect  on  the  eigot  when  produced,  but  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  it.  To  illustrate 
my  subject,  every  wine  pint  of  sea  water  surround- 
ing the  British  coast  is  calculated  to  contain  186 
grains  of  muriated  soda,  or  common  sah,  51  grains 
of  muriated  magnesia,  and  6  grains  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  Now  be  it  observed  that  all  these  possess  very 
strong  alkaline  bases;  and  a  wine  pint  contains 
somewhat  more  than  a  half  ounce  of  them  in  solu* 
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tion,  all  which  would  combine  with  the  humic  acid 
and  render  it  a  neutral  salt,  suitable  for  fertilizing 
and  enriching  pastures.  Beside  this  action  on  Uie 
soil,  the  salt  possesses  antiseptic  qualities,  which 
may  be  a  great  preservatiye  against  disease.  The 
fondness  of  cattle  for  it  is  well  known.  If  a  cow, 
after  calving,  is  not  disposed  to  lick  the  calf,  a  small 
portion  of  salt  shaken  over  the  yoimg  animal  imme- 
diately causes  her  to  do  so,  in  order  to  lick  off  the 
salt.  Pliny  in  his  "  Natural  History,"  book  zxL, 
chapter  7>  tells  us  "that  cattle  have  an  avidity  for 
salt  pastures ;  and  that  cows  fed  thereon  give  more 
milk,  and  much  better  for  curding  into  chesse,  than 
upon  ground  not  of  a  saline  nature." 

In  different  parts  of  Africa,  vast  herds  of  cattle 
travel  over  an  munense  extent  of  country  periodi- 
cally, to  browse  on  the  plants  which  grow  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  salt.  The 
fattening  qualities  of  our  own  salt  marshes  is  too 
weel  known  to  farmers  and  graziers  to  need  further 
remark.  Salt  given  to  cattle  at  pasture  makes  the 
flesh  exceedingly  firm  and  hesdthy,  and  fattens 
quickly :  it  also  prevents  in  a  great  measure  those 
diseases  among  sheep  fed  on  wet  pastures  or  on 
turnips,  &c.  s  we  origin  of  many  of  which  lie  in  the 
stomach :  they  become  subject  to  acidity,  the  sto- 
mach loses  its  tone,  and  Uie  animal  decreases  in 
flesh.  If  salt,  which  is  stimulant  and  antacid,  be 
given,  it  acts  as  a  tonic  on  the  stomach,  and  neu- 
tralizes the  acid  therein;  a  marked  change  will  be 
observed  in  a  fortnight  or  so ;  the  sheep,  mtherto  so 
sickly  will  be  found  sprightly  and  well,  with  a  good 
appetite.     Besides,  it  improves  the  fineness  and 

Suali^  of  the  wool :  about  one  ounce  of  salt  per 
ay,  if  not  wasted,  will  be  found  sufficient  The 
Andalusians  ascribe  to  Uie  quantity  of  salt  which 
they  give  their  sheep,  the  fine  texture  of  their  wool ; 
but  in  this  we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  them. 
It  is  a  beautiful  idea,  **  The  Lord  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  nowhere  more  perceptable 
than  in  the  covering  with  which  he  supplies  the 
animids  of  everjr  coimtry  according  to  climate. 

Hie  animals  m  this  variable  dime  of  ours  require 
a  more  dense  and  coarser  covering  than  those  of 
Andalusia. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  CHLOROFORM  DURING 
CASTRATION  IN  HORSES. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Veterinary  Record  of  January,  by  J. 
Barton,  V.S.,  Ashford,  Kent.  After  acknowledging 
some  information  regwding  the  mode  of  applying 
and  using  chloroform,  he  says — 

**  Hm  firrt  iiibjeet  was  a  yearling  oolt  fbr  castration. 
'  "  Having  a4jiisted  my  hobbles,  I  applied  the  blad- 
der,  oontaluiiig  about  one  oimoe  of  the  chlorofonn,  to 
the  off  nostril,  my  assistant  closing  the  other  with  his 
hand ;  when,  in  leas  than  one  minate,  the  animal  stag- 

rfd,  and  I  believe  would  have  fUlen  from  the  effect  of 
but  we  drew  the  hobbles  together,  and  aeeored  his 
legs.  I  then  commeneed  the  operation  (jtm  are  aware 
it  is  not  a  very  long  one),  whidi  lasted  aboat  three  mi- 
nntea,  during  whii£  time  there  was  not  a  struggle,  and, 
having  finished,  we  imftatened  the  ropes,  the  animal  lay 
for  alxNit  a  minvtey  and  tiien  jumped  up  aU  rig;ht. 


'*  The  next  was  a  two-year-old  half-bred  oolt  fbr  the 
same  operation. 

'*  Two  ounces  of  the  chloroform  were  pat  in  the  bUd- 
der,  and  on  ita  befaig  applied,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
animal  shook  his  hoid,  bounded  forward,  nearly  knock- 
ing as  down,  atrnek  out  with  his  fore  legs,  and  appeared 
almost  like  a  mad  horse  for  some  time  (say  fonr  or  ftf 
minntes),  but  shortly  afterwards  he  stood  more  quietly, 
and  the  effect  of  the  agent  became  very  visible  by  Ina 
reeling  aboat. 

"  After  having  eat  throngh  the  scrotnm,  and  divided 
the  cremaster  muscle  of  the  lower  testicle,  whidi  I  did 
with  perfect  ease,  and  without  any  notice  having  been 
taken  of  it  by  the  patient,  I  proceeded  to  take  hold  of 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it,  when  I  found 
it  so  withdrawn  fiom  my  reach,  that  I  was  oompelled  to 
wait  about  a  minute  and  a  half  for  ita  reappearance. 
Having  then  secured  it  aa  before,  and  cut  into  the  scro- 
tum, Mora  I  could  divide  the  cremaster,  he  gave  a 
struggle,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  little  time, 
and,  fai  Ikct,  until  I  finished  the  operation.  I  am  of 
opinion  the  struggles  wen  mora  violent  than  if  the  chlo- 
roform had  not  been  uaed.  I  therefora  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  certainty  in  its  action,  and  scarcely  mnj 
advantage,  on  the  acora  of  humanity,  to  the  patient, 
especially  during  the  operation  of  castration  ;  but  I  will 
give  It  another  trial  upon  some  animal  about  to  be  fired. 
Should  you  see  any  thing  in  my  description  of  the  use  of 
the  agent  that  requires  alteration,  I  should  feel  obliged 
by  your  making  me  acquainted  with  it,  so  that  I  may 
adopt  it  in  my  neit  case.  Do  you  not  tlnnk  that  the 
sensation  which  causes  the  appearance  of  madness,  nuist 
be  more  painful  than  even  the  operation  itself  ?" 

The  administration  of  chloroform  seems  to  have 
been  attended  by  different  results  in  the  two  cases 
above  described.  In  the  case  first  operated  on  the 
agent  had  a  Bpeedj,  and,  so  far  as  ensuring  quiet- 
ness and  insensibility  to  pain  are  concerns,  a  be- 
neficial action.  In  the  second  instance,  an  increase 
of  excitability  in  the  nervous  system  preceded  the 
full  anaesthetic  action  of  the  chlorofonn.  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  employment  of  thia  agent, 
we  may  remark  that  our  experience  corroborates 
the  accounts  before  given  as  to  the  uncertainty  or 
irregularity  of  its  operation.  Even  provided  that 
its  mode  of  being  administered  is  always  the  same, 
there  is  a  great  mfference  in  the  manner  and  time  of 
various  horses  becoming  affected  with  it,  and  we 
cannot  beforehand  tell  upon  which  animals  it  will 
produce  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  influence. 
And,  again,  in  some  cases  it  will  operate  so  fully 
and  efiBcaciously  as  an  ansesthetic,  that  a  horse 
under  its  action,  though  subjected  to  painful  opera- 
tions, may  not  for  a  while  need  the  usual  securing 
by  ropes  and  hobbles  in  order  to  restrsin  his 
B^niggles ;  yet,  almost  as  in  a  moment,  and  with- 
out warning  the  animal  will  sometimea  bc^ 
to  writhe  and  dash  about  with  the  greatest 
violence.  If  chloroform  uniformly  producnl  eofof 
plete  stillness  and  insensibility,  and  if  it  acted 
with  a  like  certaintv  in  every  case  when  givoi 
to  the  horse,  it  would  be  an  a^^t  worthy  of  every 
dependence;  but  so  long  as  it  remains  unequal  in 
its  operations,  we  cannot  rely  upon  it  as  calculated 
to  supplant  the  hobbles  and  ropies  usu^  employed 
during  the  nerformance  of  operations  to  ensure 
safety  to  the  norse,  operator,  and  attendants. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
ercning,  April  I,  at  the  Club  Roomsi  Blackfriara ;  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Felmereham,  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for 
discoasion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the 
Strand,  being,  "  The  Principles  which  should  regulate 
the  valuation  between  the  landlord  and  the  in-coming 
and  out-going  Tenant  under  an  equitable  system  of 
Tenant-right."  The  occasion  was  also  appropriately 
selected  for  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  as  the  advo- 
cate of  Tenant-right. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  the  usual  time  for  com- 
mencing our  discussion  has  arrived,  and  I  think  I  may 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  subject  se- 
lected for  discussion  this  evening  is  one  of  not  less, 
if  it  be  not  even  of  greater  importance  than  any 
which  has  ever  been  introduced  in  this  room  (Hear, 
hear).  I  am  very  happy  to  find,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  to 
be  introduced  by  our  friend  Mr.  Shaw ;  and  I  am  also 
happy  to  find  that,  in  consequence  of  his  indefatigable 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  (a  voice— 
**  And  its  owners")  something  like  a  testimonial  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  him  this  day,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
entertain  similar  sentiments  to  his  (cheers).  For  myself, 
I  can  say  sincerely  that  no  man  entertains  a  greater  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Shaw,  on  account  of  his  exertions  in 
our  cause,  than  I  do.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  further, 
but  wUl  leave  Mr.  Shaw  to  introduce  the  subject  stated 
on  the  card. 

Mr.  Shaw  said:  Gentlemen,  the  branch  of  the 
question  of  Tenant-right  which  is  to  be  discussed  this 
evening  is  one  of  so  purely  practical  a  nature— not  to 
use  an  improper  phrase -*  (laughter) —that  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  bring  it  forward,  had  I  not  felt 
certain  that  gentlemen  who  are  conversant  with  it,  be- 
cause they  have  to  make  valuations,  and  therefore  to 
study  the  principles  of  valuation,  would  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  would  express  their  opinions  soundly 
and  clearly  on  the  question  under  consideration.  Al- 
though I  see  around  me  several  gentlemen  whom  I  know 
to  be  fully  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject,  yet  I  re- 
gret that,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  day  being  one 
on  which  a  great  many  persons  in  the  country  are  en- 
gaged in  parish  and  other  matters,  we  have  not  so  large 
an  attendance  as  we  should  otherwise  have  had  (Hear, 
bear).  At  all  events,  I  trust  that  the  result  will  be  our 
doing  that  which  we  have  often  done  before  with  great 
advantage  in  thb  Club,  namely,  placing  on  record  a 
sound  opinion;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
credit  and  character  of  the  Club  stands  sufficiently 
high  with  the  public  to  render  its  opinion,  when  re- 
corded, of  considerable  value.  I  will  now  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to  introduce. 
Although  the  question  of  **  Tenant-right,"  or  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements,  had  been  debated 


by  the  Loughborough  Agricultural  Association,  and  in 
twoor  three  other  instances,  anterior  to  its  being  dis- 
cussed by  this  Club,  yet  as  regards  the  country  at  large 
it  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  a  subject  with  which 
persons  generally  were  unacquainted,  until  a  knowledge 
of  the  principle  was  diffused  through  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club.  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  many  members  of  the  Club,  now 
present,  that  the  question  was  first  brought  before  the 
Club  by  myself  on  the  10th  December,  1845,  upon 
which  occasion  there  was  one  of  the  largest  meetings  of 
members  we  ever  had.  On  that  evening  I  gave  the  best 
definition  of  Tenant-right  I  was  able,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misconception  from  confounding  ''  Tenant- 
right"  with  the  customary  *'Tenante'  Righte"  known 
in  several  districts.  I  now  beg  to  repeat  it.  I  understand 
"  Tenant-right"  to  be  "  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  require 
compensation  legally  for  outlay  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  or  buildings,  when  the  period  of  his  occupation 
has  not  been  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  him  to 
reimburse  himself  that  outlay."  It  is  essentially  necessary 
to  observe  the  distinction  between  the  subject  matter  of 
"  Tenant-right"  and  "  Tenants'  RighU,"  inasmuch  as 
the  confounding  the  two  together  exposes  the  former  to 
the  well-merited  obloquy  which  in  most  cases  attaches 
to  the  hitter.  An  especial  instance  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  given  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Customs'  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  '*  Tenants' 
Rights"  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  which  he  severely  and 
properly  condemned,  and  which  induced  many  persons 
who  did  not  distinguish  between  the  two  systems,  to 
condemn  '*  Tenant-right."  Another  instance  has  just 
occurred,  in  which  the  Ttmet  Commissioner,  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  that  journal  on  Friday  last,  confounds 
the  Surrey  system  with  "  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,"  or  **  Tenant-right."  The  <*Tenanta' 
Rights"  in  Surrey,  which  form  the  subject  of  valuation, 
consist  of  labour,  rent  and  taxes,  produce,  as  hay  and 
straw,  and,  with  the  exception  of  lime,  the  manurings 
which  would  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hus- 
bandry annually,  and  without  which  crops  cannot  be 
produced.  The  subject  matter  of  "  Tenant-right,"  in 
respect  to  which  we  contend  the  tenant  is  entitled  to 
compensation,  consists  of  extraordinary  outlay  in 
draining,  liming,  marling,  chalkmg,  boning,  the  use 
of  artificial  manures,  erection  of  buildings,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  the  legitimate  return  for  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  succession  of  crops  and  a  lengthened 
occupation.  The  question  of  "  Tenant-right"  was 
very  fully  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Club  before 
alluded  to,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  a  system  of  'Tenant- 
right'  would  promote  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  most  materially  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  agriculture."    The  proceedings  at  that 
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meeting  attracted  very  general  alleiuioa  thiou^IiouL  t'ac 
country,  and  a  feoling  was  engendered  amongst  landlords 
that  tbe  "right"  which  the  tenant  songht  to  obtain , 
although  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  fair  and  proper 
security  for  the  investment  of  his  capital,  involved 
**  wrong''  to  the  owners  of  the  soil.  In  order,  there, 
foro,  to  prove  that  such  an  opinion  was  without  founda- 
tion, and  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  harboured 
such  a  notion,  a  special  meeting  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Club  was  held  on  the  11th  January,  184  7»  when  the 
subject  was  again  discussed  in  another  form,  the  question 
proposed  being,  **  How  far  would  a  weli-r^ulated 
system  of  Tenant-right  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord  ?" 
The  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  all  the  local  fanners' 
clubs  and  of  the  protection  societies  were  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  which  was  numerous.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  duty  of  opening  the  discussion  devolved 
upon  me.  The  debate  was  long  and  interesting,  and 
terminated  in  a  resolution,  '*  That  a  well-regukted  system 
of  Tenant-right  would  be  beneficial  to  the  landlords  of 
t^>is  country.''  It  is,  I  think,  to  that  most  important 
branch  of  the  question  that  we  should  direct  our  special 
attention.  We  cannot  too  much  impress  it  on  the  minds 
of  landlords,  nor  adduce  too  many  proofs  to  couTince 
them  that  they  cannot  be  injured  by  Tenant-right.  I 
will  here  venture  to  read  to  you  a  certain  number  of 
reasons  which  I  enumerated  on  the  occasion  last  alluded  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Tenant-right  would  not 
prejudice  the  interests  of  landlords. 

'*  1st.  That  the  nearer  the  nature  of  the  tenure  or  occupation 
approaches  to  defiuite  ownership,  the  more  valuable  the  holding 
to  the  occupier.  This  is  especially  shown  in  land  let  for  build- 
ing, upon  which  large  sums  are  expended  in  cooaideration  of 
the  security  afforded  by  the  duration  of  the  term. 

**  2nd.  That  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  farm  for  the 
term  of  (say  20)  years,  affording  opportunity  to  the  tenant  to 
carry  out  his  system  of  improved  cultivation^  will  enable  him 
to  give  a  higher  rcut  with  advantage  to  himself. 

"  3rd.  That  a  system  of  Tenant-right,  giving  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements  iu  the  event  of  eviction,  affords 
the  tenant  the  next  best  security  to  a  lease. 

"  4lh.  That  there  are  many  tenant  farmers  who,  if  they 
possessed  security  of  tenure  by  lease  with  proper  covenants, 
or  an  agreement  securing  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements, would  give  a  higher  rent  for  kud  capable  of 
improvement,  if  so  secured,  than  they  wonld  on  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year. 

"  5th.  That  security  of  tenure  would  enable  the  tenant  to 
faicrease  his  capital  by  loan. 

•'  6th.  That  such  terms  being  granted,  many  hoprovemente 
would  be  effected,  which,  at  the  termination  of  a  lease  or  occu- 
pation where  a  system  6f  Tenant-right  was  adopted,  would 
increase  the  value  of  the  estate  to  the  landlord. 

"  7th.  That  as  well  where  leases  are  gtaoted  as  where 
Tenant-right  exists,  rents  are  higher  than  when  the  tenancy  is 
from  year  to  year. 

"  8th.  That  the  only  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  in 
granting  a  lease,  is  the  placing  bis  property  out  of  his  oontrd 
for  a  term  of  years ;  but  which  he  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  absence  of  change  of  tenant,  which  sometimes  occasions 
loss  of  rent,  and  always  occasions  expense. 

"  9th.  That  this  annoyance,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is 
avoided  by  Tenant-right. 

"  10th.  That  many  expenses  which  in  tenures  of  year  te 
year  fall  on  the  landlord,  would  in  such  case  be  borne  by  the 
tenant."  ^ 

Those  arc  the  propositions  which  I  submitted  to  tbe 
Club  as  reasons  which  ought  to  ind«oe  landlords  to 


auopl  iLc  principle  of  Tenant-right.  So  strongly 
did  that  meeting  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject  that 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  object. 
The  result  of  these  proceedings,  coupled  with  a 
communication  made  to  tiie  several  local  farmers'  clubi, 
led  to  still  more  general  attention  being  given  to  the 
subject,  and  the  bringing  a  bill  into  tbe  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Pnaey,  in  the  s^ttion  of  1847,  for 
the  purpose  of  estabiiihing  Temmt^^t  by  law. 
The  bill  was  read  a  tecoild  time,  an4  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  by  whidi  it  was.  so  materially  altered  sod 
^bmaged  that  Mr.  Pusey  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
withdraw  it,  there  being  little  hope  of  its  psssbg. 
In  December,  1847,  the  question  was  ioddeatally 
discussed  in  another  shape,  the  snbject  proposed  for 
discussion  being  *'Tbe  practical  impediments  to  the 
development  of  British  Husbandry."  Finding  that 
very  many  persons  still  entertained  nustaken  views 
on  the  object  and  meaning  of  **  tenant-right,"  in 
December  1848  I  submitted  the  following  question  to 
the  Club  for  discussion,  *' On  tin  penuoious  oooie- 
,qnencee  resulting  from  the  payment  by  the  inooming  to 
tlie  outgoing  tenant  for  tillages  and  manure  made  oa  the 
farm  according  to  ihe  custom  of  some  districts,  sad 
commonly  caUed  '  tenants'  rights,'  "  tbe  object  being  to 
correct  the  mitapprdiension  resulting  firom  oonfovadiDg 
the  one  system  wiOi  the  other.  That  direussien  ended 
in  a  resolution  to  the  effisct,  '*  That  tiiere  are  certain 
customary  payments  by  the  incoming  to  the  outgoii| 
tenants,  in  some  distridis,  which  are  pernicious  in  their 
operation."  Mr.  Pnsey  agaui  introduecd  a  bill  of  an 
altered,  but  I  can  scarcely  say  of  an  improved  charscter, 
in  the  Session  of  1848,  and  thereupon  a  sdect  committee 
of  the  House  of  Coanmons  was  appoioled  "  to  inqaife 
into  the  agricultural  customs  of  England  and  Wales  is 
respect  to  tenant-right."  Wbereopon  a  lub-comiaHtee 
was  appointed  by  the  managing  ooaunittee  of  this  dab  t« 
render  any  aid  which  might  be  required  in  proeoriog  tbe 
best  informed  and  moet experienced  parties  to  be  exassiae^ 
before  the  committee.  Fifty  able  and  faitelligent  prscttosl 
men,  farmers  and  land-Talsen,  cstensifely  engaged  inthdr 
respective  pursuits  in  almost  as  many  different  eounlici, 
vrere  wamined  before  tfae  committee,  and  furnished  a 
most  Taluable  body  of  efidence,  wliieh  has  been  arrsngsd 
as  a  digest  under  seven!  beads,  easy  for  refiHrtnos  sad 
printed  in  a  readable  form.  Upon  the  fcrooinble  ftport 
of  the  Agricultural  Customa  Conmittee,  Mr.  Posey  ia- 
tnKJuoed  a  biU  in  1849  (which  wsB  Mefy  to  enUt 
Unded  proprietors  and  othera,  not  at  prsMBl  poMBssiBg 
tiie  power,  to  grant  agreements  giving  eompsBsatioB  lor 
unexhausted  improToaenlB  to  thahr  teoanls  wUdi  ihsili 
bind  their  suoeessers)  ( it  pmmd  the  House  of  ComnMOSt 
but  wti  rejected  by  tbe  Lords.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr. 
Pusey  has  agahn  brought  in  a  bill  tfaii  Senioo;  sad 
although,  if  pa«ed  into  a  low,  it  would  only  sim^  lai^ 
lords  vrlM>  do  not  posaass  the  power  to  fmt  such  sgne- 
ments  to  their  tnants,  and  hente  wenM  be  Tery  ImM 
in  its  operation,  still  as  its  paMiif  wonld  \m  a  res^r 
nition  of  tbe  principle  of  '*  ooaapeasstion  for  untf- 
haustsd  ioBproftmenCi,"  nnd  oonsaqnenMy  of  the  j^tf* 
of  giving  seonrky  to  tin  eapitnl  of  the  tennt-fcrair,  it 
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merits  tapport  and  approyal.  The  effect  of  this  dis- 
ciusion  and  agitation  of  the  qnettion  for  now  nearly  ^rt 
years  ia,  that  landlords  and  tensnto,  understanding  tiie 
principle  batter,  haye  become  alife  to  its  import«aee  as 
affecting  the  progress  of  agricaltural  improtement.  The 
resnlts  of  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  laneohMhire 
have  been  adduced  as  a  sucoessfai  illMtration  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  affording  compensation  for 
nneihausted  improvements ;  and  such  an  impitsflSon  has 
been  made  npon  the  minds  of  landed  proprietors  and 
managers  of  landed  estates,  that  the  system  has  been  in< 
trodnced  in  many  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  doubtless  will  be  extensively  adopted.  A  new 
difficulty  has,  however,  recently  presented  itoelf,  and 
which  I  have  reason  to  fear  is  operating  seriously 
with  landlords,  in  disinclining  them  to  enter  into 
covenants  granting  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements to  their  tenants,  and  which  arises  from  an 
apprehension  that  in  case  of  dispnte  and  a  reference 
to  arbitration,  the  question  to  be  decided  might  «!• 
timately  rest  with  an  umpire,  who  having  the  sole 
power  vested  in  him,  might  have  more  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  tenant  than  of  the  landlord,  and  hence 
nnfidr  advantage  might  be  obtained  by  the  former,  and 
serious  loss  and  inconvenience  might  be  incurred  by  the 
latter.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  impression, 
of  obtaining  and  recording  the  opinions  of  the  members 
of  this  club  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  the  evil, 
if  it  really  exist,  that  I  have  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion  for  discussion  this  evening,  and  I  trust  that  however 
deficient  I  may  be  in  that  practical  knowledge  which 
bears  directly  upon  the  making  valuations,  t!  ere  will  be 
members  present  who  will  give  ns  the  bent  fit  of  their 
opinions  on  tiiat  head,  and  supply  the  deficiei  cy.  I  may 
first  observe  that,  irrespective  of  the  infinen  ce  of  prin- 
ciples of  honoar  and  integrity,  as  a  general  t  ale  I  think 
that  valuers,  usually  employed  as  srbitralorB  and 
umpires  in  such  cases,  are  as  much  in'rerested  in 
maintaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  kn'  owners  as 
they  are  of  the  tenantry  (Hear,  hear),  which  alone 
must  have  a  great  effect  in  preventing  them  from  doing 
injustice.  That  solitary  uistances  may  occur  of  improper 
exerdse  of  the  powers  with  which  an  arbitrator  or  um. 
phe  b  invested,  is  no  sound  ground  for  condemnbg  the 
system.  The  severest  laws  are  insufficient  to  prevent 
breaches  of  trust;  the  per-eentage  df  such  esses  is 
happily,  however,  but  small.  The  wisest  plan  Is  to 
adopt  the  best  possible  precautions,  and  such  course  I 
should  venture  to  recommend  in  respect  to  the  question 
under  oonsideration.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  coming  to 
a  part  of  tiie  subject  which  I  fed  to  be  onerous.  When  it 
was  settled  that  I  should  take  up  this  question,  a  memlier 
of  the  committee  observed  tiiat  practical  knowledge  was 
luqufsite  to  deal  with  it  properly.  Therefore,  it  was  with 
considerable  diffidence  that  I  hazard  the  expression  of 
tome  general  opinions  on  the  question.  I  hope  you  vrffl 
deal  with  me,  not  merdfolly,  but  as  unmercifuny  as  you 
please.  (Laughter.)  All  that  I  desire  is,  that  if  I  err  I 
may  be  set  right,  and  that  you  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
the  hMtrument  of  sending  that  forth  to  the  country  un- 
coTTCCted  winch  may  be  oaicunted  to  mislead  on  so  im* 


portant  a  branch  of  this  question.  (Cheers.)  I  should 
lay  it  down  as  a  primary  rule,  that  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  ihrm  bdongs  to  the  landlord ;  that  compensa- 
tion to  the  tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements  should 
never  be  measured  by  a  rsferenoe  to  the  rentd  paid  as 
compared  with  the  vduc  of  the  farm  to  let  when  the 
tenant  is  quitting.  Yerions  cireumstances  may  occur  to 
improve  the  value  of  an  estate,  irrespective  of  the  outlay 
of  the  tenant ;  and  even  of  that  outlay  the  landlord  may 
be  entitled  to  enjoy  a  portion  at  the  termination  of  a  long 
oocupation.  Compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
tenant  upon  partieuiar  improvements  only,  the  expense 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  period  when  executed,  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  prove  by  documentary  evidence  wlien 
practicable.  That  is  conformable,  I  think,  with  what 
was  stated  before  the  Agriculturd  Customs  Ccynmittee, 
by  gentlemen  from  Lineolnshire,  who  had  themselves 
practised  as  valuers  in  that  county.  IndemI,  It  already 
amounts  to  something  like  a  custom  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  A  man  may  take  a  farm  at  the  rent  of  10s.  per 
acre,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  of  twenty-one  yeara 
the  land  may  be  improved  by  his  outlay  and  capital  so  ss 
to  be  worth  25b.  per  aere,  and  yet  he  may  not  in  my  opinion 
be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. I  will  say  a  word  or  two  here  on  the  qu<>stion  of 
what  are  improvements,  and  in  respect  of  what  improve- 
ments the  tenant  is  entitled  to  compensation.  I  consider 
that  an  estate  may  dier  and  improve  in  value  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  in  the  tMnefits  of  which,  I  conceive, 
the  tenant  will  have  no  right  to  participate,  beyond  what 
he  can  obtdn  from  the  use  of  the  farm  during  the  period 
of  his  occupation.  I  hold  that  in  all  eases,  whetiier 
wkh  or  without  tenant-right,  the  general  oonduct  of  the 
farm  should  come  under  the  ordinary  rule  of  what  is 
cdled*' good  husbandry.''  (Hear,  hear.)  What  I  un- 
derstand by  the  proposition,  that  the  tenant  diould  be 
entitled  to  reodve  compensation  for  nnexhauiled  im- 
provements, is,  that  when  he  steps  beyond  what  is  ordi- 
narily good  husbandry,  and  gets  to  extraordinary  hus- 
bandry, makhag  an  outlay  which  requires  a  longer  period 
to  obtains  return  than  that  for  which  he  has  agreed, 
or  he  is  evicted  before  be  has  occupied  sufficiently 
long  to  reimburse  himsdf,  he  should  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation ;  but  I  contend  that  any  increase  of  value 
which  may  have  arisen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  husban- 
dry bdongs  to  the  landlord,  and  that— ^to  put  an  extreme 
oase^if  at  the  tennination  of  a  twenty-one  years'  occupa- 
tion the  land  have  improved,  by  ordinsarily  good  manage- 
ment, from  10s.  to  2dB.  per  acre,  the  tenantis  not  entiUed 
to  bring  it  down  again  from  258.  to  10s.,  and  to  say,  *'  I 
leave  it  asgood  as  I  found  it."  That  is  the  distfaiction 
which  I  am  desirous  of  drawing  in  reference  to  the  right  of 
the  tenant  to  compeasation.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  well 
known  that  drdmng,  liming,  marling,  and  ehdking, 
improvements  of  a  more  durable  character,  will  repay 
tlM  outlay  in  a  eertun  number  of  years,  aocordingto  soil 
and  dronmstanoes.  If  these  operattons  have  been  per- 
formed sttffldently  eariy  in  the  lease  for  the  period  held 
sufficient  in  that  district  to  enable  the  tenant  to  recover 
his  outlay,  he  woutd  notbe  entitied  to  compensation ;  but 
if  otberwiM,  he  would  hare  a  right  to  ddm  for  a  pro- 
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portion  of  the  unexpired  time.  The  Batnc  priuciple 
will  of  course  apply  to  expenditure  in  artificial  manure, 
cake,  &Cm  &c.  Tthe  evidence  given  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Customi  Committee  exhibits  an  extraordi- 
nary difference  in  the  length  of  time  deemed  sufficient  to 
enable  the  tenant  to  reimburse  his  outlay  in  the  sereral 
operations  which  constitute  the  improrements  in  respect 
to  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  compensation. 
It  is  most  curious  to  obsenre,  m  looking  at  the  endence 
on  this  subject,  how  much  parties  connected  with  diffe- 
rent localities  differ  as  to  the  period  during  which  the 
tenant  should  be  entitled  to  some  return  for  his  outlay. 
In  the  case  of  draining  we  shall  find  that  m  some  places 
parties  talk  of  12  years,  in  others  parties  speak  of  seren. 
The  Chairman  :  Do  they  state  at  the  same  time  how 
the  draining  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Shaw  :  There  is,  no  doubt,  great  weight 
in  that  question,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  tenant  might  claim  compensation 
the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to  see,  either  at  the 
period  when  the  draining  was  executed  or  whenever  the 
valuation  might  be  made,  that  the  work  had  been  done 
properly  (Hear,  hear).  If  the  work  had  been  executed 
in  a  substantial  manner,  and  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  country,  supposing  the  practice  to  be  good  and 
sound,  that  is  all  tiiat  would  be  necessary  in  considering 
the  question  of  comiiensation.  There  is  another  point 
on  which  the  question  of  the  Chairman  would  bear.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  there  might  be  a  great  deal 
more  expense  in  constructing  the  drains  than  in  others, 
and,  of  course,  in  that  case  the  outlay  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended over  a  greater  length  of  time.  The  variation  is, 
however,  so  great  in  the  evidence,  that  one  would  hardly 
have  supposed  it  possible.  As  I  before  said,  some  of 
the  witnesses  speak  of  seven  years,  others  of  twelve. 
I  observe  that,  as  to  Sussex,  Mr.  Smith,  speaking 
of  the  draining  of  hop  land— whether  there  is  any  pecu- 
liarity in  that  case  I  do  not  know— says  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  return  should  be  spread  over  sixteen  years. 
I  find  also,  with  respect  to  chalking,  liming,  and  other 
operations  of  a  similar  description,  the  same  dispa- 
rity. Hence  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  as 
in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  evil  rather 
than  to  remedy  it  when  it  has  arisen,  in  any  agreement 
securing  to  a  tenant  compensation  it  should  be  specified 
precisely  what  allowanoet  are  to  be  made.  Inasmuch  as, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  whether  it  be  variety  in  the 
prices  of  different  localities,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  allowances  made  by  the  best  valuers  are  greater  in 
one  place  than  in  another,  I  say  it  is  imposnble  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule,  and  to  preseribe  that draimng  shall 
extend  over  so  many  years,  chalking  over  so  many,  and 
so  on.  I  would  therefore  have  a  schedule  framed  for 
each  neighbouriiood,  and  then  those  drcumstanoes  which 
influence  the  matter  in  the  particular  locality  would  have 
their  due  weight.  Whereat  in  one  district  the  period 
over  which  the  tenant  would  be  entitled  to  compensation 
would  be  twelve  years,  and  in  another  seven  would  be  suf- 
ficient ;  by  the  adoption  of  a  schedule  fitted  to  each  locality 
justice  would  be  done  to  all  parties.  In  every  agreement 
the  items  should  be  specified,  and  nothing  ihould  be 


taken  upon  trust.  Not  only  should  there  be  a  specification 
of  the  items  for  which  allowance  is  to  be  made,  but  there 
should  also  be,  as  £ur  as  practicable,  a  statement  of  tiie 
nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  given  in  support  of  the 
tenant's  claim  to  compensation,  so  as  to  guard  sgamit 
any  mischief  which  might  result  from  misapprehensioo, 
or  from  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  the  valuer.    I 
would,  in  fact,  vest  in  the  valuer  the  least  possible 
amount  of  discretion,  leaving  him  to  decide  simply 
upon  what  was  placed  before  him,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  evidence,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  performed. 
In  every  case  bills  should  be  produced  wben  the  articles 
were  purchased,  and  a  statement  given  in  of  tiie  plscei 
where  the  articles  were  obtained,  and  the  distance  they 
were   brought,    so  as   to   enable   the   arbitrators  or 
umpire  to  estimate  the  correctness   and   reasonable- 
ness of  the  charges.      The   arbitrators   should  not, 
however,  be  wholly  governed  by  the  outlay,  mssmuch 
as  by  an  injudicious  mode  of  expenditure  an  unneces- 
sary cost  may   have   been  incurred,  and  the  tensnt 
should    only  be    allowed   the    fair    expenses  of  the 
operation  as  it  could  be  executed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  told  you  before,  my  object  ii 
simply  to  get  an  opinion  recorded  on  this  question ;  u 
the  result  of  a  discussion  in  which  practical  men  will,  I 
trust,  express  their  views ;  and  that  what  I  feel  myself 
unfit  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  may  with  confidence 
be  determined  by  other  gentlemen,  who  are  more  com- 
petent to  deal  practically  with  this  important  subject 
As  1  said  at  the  outset,  I  hope  we  shall  adopt  some 
resolution  of  a  practical  and  tangible  character,  in  order 
to  remove  (I  am  now  speaking  advisedly)  the  misappre- 
hension which  exists  amongst  landlords  in  reference  to 
this  question  (Hear,  hear).    I  know  that  a  feeling  does 
exist  among  landed  proprietors  that  they  may  be  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  make  large  el* 
lowances,  fbr  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  provide, 
and  that  undue  advantage  may  be  taken  of  them.    I 
know  there  is  such  a  feeling,  for   the  fisct  has  boea 
communicated  to   me;    and,  though    I    myself  ooa- 
sider  it  entirely  unfounded,    we    must   not   omit  to 
do  what  we    can  to  remove  it.     Now  I  trust  tbst 
the  principles  with  which  the  minds  of  valuers  gene- 
rally throughout  the   country  are  imbued  are  such, 
that,  although  there  may  be  some  few  black  sheep 
amongst  the  number— as  there  will  be  in  almost  sU 
classes  of  society  (Hear,  hear)— they  are,  as  a  body,  well 
fitted  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and  to  do  justice  between 
the  parties.    The  cream  of  the  agricultural  dass,  bmo 
who  stand  high   in  their  dass,  are  generally  selectad 
to  fill  the  office  of  valuers ;  and  if  I  had  to  rely  soldy  on 
the  integrity  and  character  of  the  men  whom  I  find  con- 
stituting the  dass  of  valuers,  I  should  fed  oonsidersbly 
at  ease  as  to  misoonduct  on  their  part  (Hear,  hear). 
But,  furtiier,  it  should,  I  think,  be  remembered  tiiat  the 
interest  of  such  men  is,  as  I  before  oboerred,  almost  ss 
mudi  bound  up  with  the  landlords  as  with  the  teaantiy 
of  the  country  (Hear,  hear).    If  there  are  vahiationioa 
the  one  side,  there  must  necessarily  be  raluatioos  on  ths 
other.  Havingsaidthismuoh,  I  leave  the  subject  hi  yov 
hinds,  with  a  perfect  convlctioo  that  good  resatti  will 
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arise  from  the  concloBibn  to  which  yea  will  come  «t  the 
close  of  the  discussion  (cheers). 

Mr.  R.  Ba&sr  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  oome 
here  with  the  intention  of  thrusting  myself  on  yonr 
notice  on  this  occasion.  I  have,  as  this  club  is  well 
aware,  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Shaw,  and  on  seyeral  occasions  hate  spoken 
upon  it  in  this  room.  I  approach  it  this  evening  with 
more  reserrethan  on  any  prerious  occasioni  seeing  that  the 
discussion  has  been  so  widely  extended  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  so  many  objections  have  been  started, 
that  the  subject  is  now  surrounded  with  more  difficulties 
than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  outset.  One  objection 
which  has  been  yery  general  amongst  landlords  is  that 
which  has  been  alluddl  to  by  Mr.  Shaw,  namely,  that  if 
tenant-right  were  established  tenants  might  throw 
charges  upon  estates  which  the  owners  would  perhaps  be 
unable  to  meet.  It  has  been  said  that  a  charge  of  this 
nature  is,  in  fkct,  another  mortgage.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  is  so,  as  regards  the  money  consideration ;  but 
then,  should  we  not  also  consider  the  benefit  which  the 
estate  has  derived,  and  the  opportunity  which  the  land- 
lord has  of  re-letting  the  estate  with  greater  advantage 
to  himself  ?  (Hear,  hear).  That,  I  conceive,  does  away 
with  the  objection,  wUch  I  have  found  to  be  strongest 
in  the  minds  of  landlords.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
landlords,  that  whenever  they  accept  a  tenant  it  is  with 
the  expectation  that  he  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  an  im* 
proving  tenant ;  that  if  they  did  not  suppose  that  he 
would  be  so,  they  would  not  accept  him  ;  and  that  when 
A  tenant  has  occupied  a  farm  for  a  certain  number  of 
yean,  and  has  hod  the  benefit  of  good  cultivation,  they 
naturally  imagine  that  the  estate  will  retain  some  of  the 
benefit  after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  tenants  have  not  leases ; 
said  where  that  is  the  case  there  cannot  be  sufficient  time 
for  the  tenant  to  reimburse  himself.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
interest  of  such  tenants  especially  which  is  involved  in 
this  question.  Whenever  tenants  enter  into  leases,  there 
ifl  of  course  a  mutual  agreement  between  them  and  the 
landlord.  The  covenants  under  which  the  fSurmer  under- 
takes to  cultivate,  as  well  as  those  under  which  the  land- 
lord lets  for  cultivation,  are  defined  in  writing ;  and  it  is 
with  this  mode  of  making  the  bargain  that  the  tenant  is 
principally  concerned.  If  the  tenant  makes  a  bad  bar- 
gain it  is  his  own  fault ;  if  the  landlord  makes  a  bad 
bargain  it  is  the  landlord's  fault:  and  therefore  an 
surangement  should  be  made  which  is  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  both.  It  is  not,  then,  to  the  case  of  tenants 
with  leases  that  this  question  chiefly  applies,  but  rather 
to  that  of  those  who  have  no  agreements  at  all,  or  at 
least  no  leases.  In  the  county  in  which  I  reside  (Essex) 
the  larger  number  of  tenants  have  no  agreements  what- 
ever, and  there  are  very  few  leases  for  extended  terms ; 
and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  persons  so  situated  that  an 
alteration  is  most  required.  I  hold,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, that  some  alteration  is  required  in  the  notices — 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  tenant  notice  on  the 
25th  of  March,  after  all  the  accounts  of  husbandry  have 
been  made  up  (Hear,  hear).  In  that  respect  there  is,  I 
conceive,  a  great  necessity  for  alteration.    As  regards 


permanent  improvements,  or  those  improvements  which 
I  term  permanent,  namely,  those  of  which  the  tenant  can- 
not receive  the  benefit  under  some  years,  I  would  instance 
draining.  Draining  may,  as  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  be  estimated  to  continue  seven  years,  twelve  years, 
or  longer.  As  I  execute  it  on  my  land,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  lasts  only  six  years.  In  some  cases  it  has, 
I  believe,  lasted  twelve,  eighteen,  and  even  twenty-four 
years ;  but  I  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  cheaper 
mode  of  execution.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious,  that  if  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  to  go  on 
prosperously,  or  if  the  labourers  are  to  be  employed  ad- 
vantageously to  the  farmers  or  to  themselves,  the  legisla- 
ture should  step  forward  and  say  that  the  tenant  should 
have  compensation  for  any  improvements  which  he  may 
have  effected  in  the  land,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  unexhausted  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  it.  I  do  con- 
tend that  the  tenant  should  be  reimbursed  by  valuation 
for  such  permanent  improvements  as  have  been  enume* 
rated  by  Mr.  Shaw,  such  as  draining,  chalking,  marling, 
and  manuring — when  the  manure  of  animals  is  brought 
to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  articles  purchased.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  county  in  which  I  reside,  compensa- 
tion does  not  extend  to  any  improvement ;  unless,  in- 
deed, you  consider  the  making  fallows  an  improve* 
ment.  It  is  there  provided  that  fallows  are  to  be  allowed 
for  as  rent.  It  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  capital 
thus  employed  is  locked  up  for  the  whole  term  of  the 
lease,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  amount  is 
deducted  from  the  rent.  Various  customs  exist  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  all  of  which  go  to  this  one  point,  that 
the  tenant  pays  a  certain  price  for  the  i>traw  vrhich  is  leff, 
for  the  turnips  which  are  left,  and  for  the  fallows  which 
are  left,  and  for  the  manure.  I  hold  that  the  manure 
made  from  year  to  year  ought  to  belong  to  the  landlord. 
I  hold,  with  respect  to  straw  and  turnips,  that  the  tenant 
should  pay  what  they  are  absolutely  worth,  and  no  more; 
that  the  same  principle  should  be  carried  out  with  respect 
to  fallows;  and  that,  as  regards  all  improveraenls,  brought 
as  it  were  upon  the  farm,  in  the  shape  of  oilcake,  and 
consumed  on  the  farm,  the  tenant  should  be  paid  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  which  is  unexhausted  at  the  time 
of  his  quitting.  I  also  add,  that  he  should  be  paid  on  the 
same  principle  for  improvements  in  draining,  whether  he 
is  draining  with  tile  or  pipe,  with  common  wood  or  straw. 
I  consider  that  draining  should  be  calculated  in  arithme- 
tical progression.  It  is  the  converse  of  a  growth  of  un- 
derwood. (Hear,  hear.)  Every  valuer  knows  that  the 
growth  of  an  acre  of  underwood  for  one  ;  ear  is  calculated 
at  a  certain  amount,  that  in  the  second  year  there  is  an 
additional  allowance,  and  that  it  goes  on  accumulating 
for  fourteen  years.  Now,  draining  must  be  calculated 
by  the  reverse  mode,  when  we  would  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  improvement  is  unexhausted  (Hear, 
hear).  It  will  keep  losing  a  portion  of  its  value  for 
seven,  twelve,  or  eighteen  successive  years,  according  lo 
the  nature  of  the  soil  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule,  seeing  that  draining  is  per- 
formed in  such  different  modes  in  different  counties  and 
in  different  soils.  In  some  instances  it  will  last  as  long 
agahi  u  in  others.    As  regards  chalkbg  and  marling. 
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for  the  fir^t  two  years  there  U  with  ua  no  perceptible 
benefit  ariaing  from  their  use.  Every  tenant  who  uses 
chalk  or  marl  has  to  remembrr  that  it  ia  not  till  the 
fifUi  or  sixth  year  that  the  benefit  comes  into  full  opera- 
tion, while  it  will  generally  continue  to  operate  down  to 
the  twentieth  year.  It  is  quite  absurd  in  such  a  case  to 
suppose  that  the  tenant  can  be  fairly  dealt  with  if  he  be 
evicted  from  the  farm  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  deriving  any  benefit  whatever.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  compensation  for  all  improvements  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  of  which  the  full  benefit  cannot  be  de- 
rived during  the  occupation,  should  be  secured  to  the 
tenant,  either  by  agreement  or  legblative  enactment, 
and  that  where  agreements  are  not  made  the  legislature 
should  step  in  to  secure  the  tenant.  With  respect  to 
farm  buildings,  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  a  farm,  buildings  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Some  tenants  are  so  convinced  of  this,  that,  like  myself, 
they  erect  such  buildings  at  their  -own  cost  rather  than 
be  without  them.  I  mysdf  am  in  this  position,  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  very  great  hardship  that,  having  spent 
about  ,£500  in  this  way,  if  I  were  evicted  to-morrow,  I 
could  neither  recover  a  shilling  nor  take  down  the  build- 
ings which  I  have  erected.  The  tenant  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  allowed  to  take  buildings  down  when  the  landlord 
refuses  to  take  them  at  a  valuation ;  and  if  the  landlord 
takes  to  them,  it  should  be  at  such  a  prioe  as  they  would 
be  worth  to  remove.  These  are  the  pouits  which  sug- 
gest themselves  to  me  in  reference  to  this  question  of 
tenant-right.  I  have  had  practical  experience  in  all 
these  matters  for  a  §^eat  length  of  time.  I  have  been 
practically  engaged  as  a  tenant  on  a  particular  estate  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  that  estate  having  changed 
hands,  I  now  find  myself  in  a  very  different  position 
from  what  I  ought  to  have  been.  Last  year  I  continued 
in  a  farm  which  I  had  occupied  for  seventeen  years 
under  a  lease,  and  on  which  I  was  then  carrying  on 
farming  operations,  on  the  supposition  that  I  should 
continue  in  the  occupation — I  received  notice  however 
from  the  landlord  to  give  up  the  farm  in  accordance 
with  my  lease.  In  the  last  year  I  had  manured  a  large 
portion  of  the  farm  with  manure  which  I  had  pur- 
chased at  considerable  expense.  I  had  drained  some 
of  the  land  in  the  winter.  I  was  in  that  position  when  I 
received  the  notice.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had 
been  wrong  in  the  course  I  had  pursued,  and  to  yield  to 
the  notice.  I  was  compelled  to  transfer  the  farm  ;  and, 
in  transferring  the  farm,  to  transfer  all  the  improvementa 
which  I  had  made  upon  it ;  and  I  can  assure  the  club 
that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  that  laud  which  has  not  be^ 
thoroughly  drained  within  the  last  tea  or  twelve  years. 
I  mention  this  to  show  what  a  strong  necessity  exists  for 
securing  remuneration  in  case  of  eviction  (liear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bbnnktt  said:  There  was  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  introductory  address,  which  suggests 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  set  myself  right  on  the  point  both 
vrith  that  gentleman  and  witii  the  meeting,  i  said*  to  my 
friend  on  one  occasion,  in  a  rather  jocose  manner,  in 
refercnoe  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  last  Christ- 
mas  twelvemonth,  that  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
more  fortunate  if  a  man  who  had  been  actually  eogi^ 


iaagricultorehad  introduced  the  subject  The  topic  wis 
the  customs  of  certain  counties ;  and  though  I  ssid  that 
I  thought  my  friend  was  a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  yet, 
barring  that  one  oirommstanoe,  I  must  say  that  I  enter- 
tain no  other  feeling  towards  Mr.  Shaw  than  one  of 
great  respect  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
us  on  all  occasions  at  these  meetings  (Hear,  hear). 
Allow  me  to  Uke  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  I 
rather  regretted  to  see  in  the  iep<urt  some  remarks  were 
made  in  reference  to  my  absence  from  a  recent  meeting. 
I  can  assure  the  meeting  that  that  absence  was  perfectly 
unavoidable.  It  was  owing  to  a  family  afSiction  over 
which  I  could  exercise  no  contr<d.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible  that  I  could  be  here ;  and  I  ^d  hope  that  my 
friends  in  the  Farmore'  Clwb  would  attribute  my  absence 
to  the  best,  and  not  to  any  unworthy  motive.  Yoa  will, 
I  think,  all  admit  that  I  do  net  generally  shrink  from 
the  performsnce  of  any  duty,  however  irksome. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  our  friend  Mr.  Bennett 
will  forgive  my  remarking  that  it  was  simply  thought 
that  he  ^ould  have  informed  us  of  his  position. 

Mr.  BENNaiT :  I  certainly  did  not  write  to  the  Sec- 
retary, but  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Shaw,  begging  him  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  for  me ;  and  I  had  imagined  that  the 
meeting  would  be  informed  of  the  circumstance.  I  sm 
certainly  a  little  chagrined  at  being  hauled  before  ths 
public  on  account  of  my  absence— (laughter)— feeUng 
that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  shrinking  from  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  I  may  have  undertaken.  HaviBg 
said  thus  much  in  reference  to  this  personal  matter,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
question  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  introduced  this  eveniog. 
One  important  question  to  which  I  wish  first  to  direct 
your  attention  is,  whether  a  farmer  has  a  right  to  claim 
compensation  for  anything  beyond  his  own  outlay  if 
some  improvements  in  the  farm  remain  at  the  end  of 
his  term.  Grentlemen,  that  point  waa  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  I  confieas  it  appears  to  me  a  rather  difficalt 
one  (Hear,  hear).  I  am  not  one  of  thoes  who  think  that 
the  question  of  Tenant-right  should  be  argued  in  a  way 
to  frighten  landlords,  or  to  frighten  any  reasonable  men. 
I  think  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can  have  any 
legislative  enactment  on  the  subject  which  is  not  designed 
to  secure  jusdoe  to  all  parties  (Hear, hoar).  Tberodoes 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  difficulty,  I  honestly  confiess,  ss  to 
how  for  the  tenant  ought  to  claim  compensation  for  iau 
provements  made  on  the  farm,  after  he  has  been  reim- 
bursed by  obtaining  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  the  money 
which  he  has  advanced,  although  these  may  have  been 
effected — in  many  instances  a  decided  improvement  ia 
the  farm — since  the  commencement  of  his  occupancy. 
AU practical  men  will  see  the  difficultyat  once.  Withre* 
gard  todrainage,  if  Mr.  Shaw  had  gone  closely  into  ths 
evidence  given  before  the  Agricultural  Customs'  Com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  he  would  have  found  thst  the 
partiee  examined  gave  their  opinions  with  reference  to  the 
more  or  less  expensive  mode  followed  in  the  difRerent 
localitiea  in  which  they  themselves  resided,  when  asked 
to  state  for  how  long  a  period  the  tenant  should  daun  com- 
fensation  for  draining  improvements.  If  a  man,  fSv 
example^  drahu  with  tiles  found  bj  hunedf,  and  if  the 
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work  be  done  in  a  matteriy  and  sabstantial  manner*  it  is 
quite  clear  that  oompenaatiQn  ought  to  be  claimed  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  would  be  where  the  draining 
was  performed  in  a  far  inferior  manner.  It  is  not  easy 
to  aaj  how  fhr  the  tenant  would  be  barred  by  the  aaiwer 
that  he  had  recei?ed  full  and  entire  compensation  for  any 
outlay  which  he  had  made  during  his  occupation,  and 
due  interest  for  the  money  which  he  had  expended.  I 
confeiB  I  do  see  some  Httle  difficulty  in  that  point  of  the 
question.  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  a  hasty  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  the  tenant  shoald  claim  after  he 
has  had  time  to  get  back  the  Ml  value  of  his  outlay ; 
how  far  he  should  in  that  case  substantiate  a  claim  upon 
the  landlord  on  account  of  the  use  of  artificial  manure, 
his  mode  of  feeding  stock,  and  so  on.  There  are,  I  know, 
some  gentlemen  who  think —and  Mr.  Shaw  has  fallen 
into  the  view — that  a  claim  should  be  allowed  for  expen- 
sive artificial  dressings  on  a  farm.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot 
admit  the  idea  of  merely  paying  a  man  for  artificial  dres- 
sings which  he  has  used  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  When  a  man  has  taken  a  farm  in  a  very  impo- 
verished state,  the  whole  character  of  that  farm  is  altered 
by  his  feeding  stock  upon  it  year  after  year.  By  his 
artificial  drea^ings  for  wheat  crops,  I  say,  ha  entirely 
alters  the  quality  of  the  land ;  and  it  would  be  grossly 
nnjust  merely  to  say  to  him,  "  You  expended  so  much 
for  artificial  dressings  in  1840,  and  so  much  more  in 
1847,  and  so  much  more  in  1849,  for  which  you  must 
be  compensated."  When  a  man  has  systematically 
adopted  an  outlay  on  his  farm,  which  is  equivalent  to 
his  renty  I  must  say  that  it  vrould  be  paltry  to  make  an 
allowance  of  two  or  three  years'  dressings  as  compensa- 
tion under  such  circumstances.  I  would  leave  it  to  any 
practical  man  to  say  whether  a  tenant  can  pursue  a 
system  of  high  fanning  for  a  number  of  years  without 
entirely  changing  the  character  of  the  farm.  A  man 
who  Ukes  a  farm  out  of  eondition  should  have  a  schedule 
for  every  artificial  improvement.  Let  everything  be 
entered  in  a  book,  whether  it  be  ditching,  draining,  or 
artificial  manuring;  aiid  then,  if  anything  should  occur  to 
shorten  the  term,  there  will  be  something  which  men  of 
business  can  refer  to.  It  may  then  be  said,  **  Mr.  A 
has  had  this  form  for  a  cerUin  number  df  years ;  let  us 
see  what  he  has  spent  upon  it,  and  what  amount  he  is 
entitled  to  as  compensation  on  leaving."  Under  such 
regulations  practical  men  would  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  just  conclusion.  I  admit,  however,  that 
the  question  is  on  the  whole  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  tliat  landlords  should  feel  some 
little  hesitation  in  consenting  to  the  passing  of  a  measure 
of  tenant-right  without  fblly  and  clearly  understanding 
iU  bearing  on  themselves.  No  man  would  be  willing  to 
place  his  esUte  at  the  mercy  of  any  party  who  might  go 
and  do  this  thing  and  that  thing,  and,  for  everything  that 
he  did,  claim  compensation  (Hear,  bear).  But  when 
landlords  really  understand  this  question  in  all  those 
aspects  in  which  practical  farmers  can  place  it  before 
them,  when  they  come  to  perceive  that  the  interest,  not 
only  of  the  tenantry  but  of  the  great  body  of  the  agricul- 
tural poor,  is  involved  in  ite  settlement,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  assent  to  a  parliamentery  enactment  which 


should  seoupB  the  object.  It  is  not  oidy  those  who  have 
agreemente  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  i  contend 
that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  making  allowances  at 
the  latter  end  of  a  lease  as  under  a  stricter  tenancy.  A  man 
who  has  a  twenty-one  years*  lease  will  perhaps  improve 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  first  seven  years ;  in  the 

ond  seven  years  his  cultivation  will  be  about  an  ave- 
rage cultivation;  and  in  the  lost  seven  years  he  will 
almost  feel  justified  in  pulling  out  of  the  farm,  as  it  were, 
all  that  he  had  before  put  into  it.  Therefore,  in  fact, 
the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  labourers,  have  a 
great  interest  in  this  question  (Hear,  hear).  Hence,  then, 
the  importence  of  having  some  parliamentary  enactment 
which  shall  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
though  without  giving  undue  advantages  to  the  tenant. 
It  is,  I  say,  due  to  the  poor,  due  to  those  v.  ho  wish  to 
obtain  their  food  at  a  moderate  and  reasonable  rate,  that 
every  improvement  should  be  made  which  is  practicable, 
and  tills  cannot  be>  done  until  tenante  have  obtained 
some  greater  security  than  is  now  possessed  by  Ihem 
(Hear,  hear).  There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I 
wish  shortly  to  allude.  My  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  says 
the  manure  should  belong  to  the  landlord.  1  quite 
agree  with  him.  In  three  counties  out  of  four  it 
does  already  belong  to  the  landlord  (Hear,  hear). 
The  reverse  is  almost  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  dis- 
trioto  sooth  of  London,  and  to  Essex  on  the  east. 
In  all  the  midland  counties,  and  in  the  northern  parte  of 
England,  the  manure  is  the  property  of  the  land.  In 
Lincolnshire  if  manure  had  been  made  in  an  expensive 
mode  the  tenant  has  a  claim  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  straw  and  manure  on  the  farm  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  landlord,  and  the  incoming  tenant 
has  a  right  to  it.  It  Is,  I  think,  very  desira- 
ble that  that  should  extend  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  the  exception  is  not  all  loss  to  tlie 
landlord  and  damage  to  the  public,  because  it  secures  a 
man  of  capitel  to  take  the  farm.  Under  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  the  man  who  applies  for  a  farm  is  required 
to  pay  down  at  first  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  and 
it  is  a  protection  to  the  landlord,  as  well  as  an  advantage 
to  the  public,  that  a  man  should  not  go  wriggling  on  a 
farm  when  he  has,  in  fact,  nothing  to  lose  (Hear,  hear). 
In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  I  think  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Shaw  for  so  ably  introducing  the  subject. 
The  matter  is  one  which  cannot  too  frequently  be 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Government.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  if  we  had  discussed  no  other  subject  in 
l^is  room  we  should  have  done  great  good  by  discussing 
that  of  tenant-right.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
now  hear  of  compensation  to  tenante  where  we  never 
heard  of  it  formerly.  Honourable  and  upright  men  are 
now  begixming  to  have  some  qualms  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  encouraging  a  man  to  farm  well,  and  then 
coming  down  upon  his  improvementH. 

Mr.  Acton  said :  I  feel  very^great  pleasure  in  follow- 
ing such  practical  men  as  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
snooeeding,  as  they  did,  the  gentleman  by  whom  the 
subject  was  so  ably  introduced.  1  should  not  venture  to 
touch  on  any  practical  question  directly  involving  the 
cultivation  of  the  land ;  but,  I  think,  this  is  a  question 
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in  which  the  law  is  a  good  deal  concerned.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  proper  framing  tenant-right  agreements, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  principle  which  has  been 
advocated  this  evening  will  be  carried  out  by  such  means 
to  a  great  extent,  and  with  great  benefit  to  agricaltarists 
generally.  The  Times  commissioners,  after  visiting 
some  of  the  worst  farmed  districts—for  it  is  to  them  that 
they  go,  and  not  to  such  districts  as  Bedfordshire — re- 
port that  they  found  the  farming  there  better  than  they 
had  expected  to  find  it ;  but  they  state  that  the  baildings 
are  in  many  cases  mere  hovels,  and  are,  in  fact,  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.  I  think  we  must  agree  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  in  such  districts 
the  remission  of  the  duty  on  bricks  will  be  a  great  bene- 
fit. On  the  subject  of  tenant-right  agreements  I  have 
held  communication  with  men  of  property  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Seymer,  the 
member  for  Dorsetshire,  has  adopted  tenant-right  agree- 
ments in  the  county  which  he  represents,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Sturt  has  done  the  same.  Then  there 
is  a  form  of  agreement  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bea- 
del,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Club  last  December. 
There  are  in  that  rules  of  a  most  useful  nature.  I 
hardly  remember  having  ever  met  with  a  better  form. 
We  next  come  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  has  lately  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  model  tenant-right  agreement,  which  has 
been  carried  out  on  his  estates  in  Shropshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire, which  I  know  very  well,  having  in  fact  been 
over  them.  Now  I  have  great  fault  to  find  with  Lord 
Lyttelton's  agreement,  viz.,  that  it  is  what  is  called  a 
home-made  agreement  (laughter). 

The  Chairman  :  I  suppose  no  lawyer  was  employed 
(laughter). 

Mr  Acton:  It  begins — ''Anagreement  for  the  tenancy 
of  farm,  made  this        day  of  be- 

tween the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton,"  and  so  on.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  too  verbose.  Why  not 
have  simply  said—''  An  agreement  between  the  landlord 
on  the  one  part  and  the  tenant  on  the  other''  ?  It  then 
goes  on  to  say—'*  The  tenant  for  his  heirs,  executors, 
&c.,"  until  it  comes  to  the  word  **  hereditaments," 
which  is  used  throughout  the  whole  agreement.  I  am 
aware  that  the  word  *'  tenements''  includes  outhouses 
and  other  similar  buildings,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
word  "  hereditaments"  includes  them. 

Mr.  Bknnett  :  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Acton  :  At  all  events  this  agreement  is  drawn  in 
a  very  loose  way,  and  I  should  advise  Lord  Lyttelton  to 
alter  it  before  he  adopts  it  for  his  tenantry.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  tenant-right  agreements  ought  not  to 
be  less  stringent  than  they  are  at  present— whether 
they  should  not,  in  fact,  be  re-modelled,  having  regard 
to  the  very  useful  information  given  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Customs  Committee,  which  has  been  lo  often  re- 
ferred to  here,  and  so  well  digested  by  Messrs.  Shaw 
and  Corbet.  I  think  if  an  agreement  were  drawn  up 
founded  on  those  particular  customs,  allowing  for  the 
case  of  heavy  soils  in  one  place  and  light  soils  in  ano- 
ther,  much  g  H)d  might  be  effected.  I  have  drawn  up  a 
few  rules,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  1 
vrill  read  to  the  meeting. 


The  Chairman  :  If  they  bear  upon  the  subject,  it  if 
of  course  perfectly  competent  for  yon  to  read  them. 
Mr.  Acton  :  They  are 

RULB8  FOB  TUB  IMPBOVBMBNT  OF  FABMIMO  LBASBS 
AND     AGBBBMBNT8. 

I.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  osusl  node 
of  letting  land  if  the  tenant  had  a  year's  notioe,  and  were  ic 
quired  to  quit  the  land  intended  for  ftllow  ia  the  ti>nng,  so 
that  the  in-coming  tenant  might  drain  the  soil  himielf  iustnil 
of  paying  for  the  badly-executed  work  of  a  person  not  inte- 
rested in  the  success  of  the  operation. 

II.  The  landlord  to  pay  for  by  valuation,  or  allow  tbetcntnt 
any  buildincs  that  he  may  have  erected,  or  allow  the  tenant  to 
take  away  the  buildings  on  his  returning  the  premises  to  tbcir 
originsl  state. 

III.  Trees  and  hedges  plsnted  by  tenant  with  conient  of 
landlord  to  be  paid  for  by  valuation,  according  to  their  una- 
pired  value  up  to  the  12th  year ;  after  that  time  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  to  have  the  pover  cl 
grubbing  up  hedgerows. 

IV.  Oilcake,  linseed,  and  bone  manure,  to  exteud  over  three 
or  four  years :  if  the  tenant  has  had  three  crops  to  rcceire  no- 
thing, if  two  crops  one-third,  if  one  crop  two-thirdt  of  the 
amount. 

V.  lime  to  cxtend^in  heavy  soils  over  . .     7  yean. 

In  light  soils    3 

Chalk   6 

Biarl  and  day  in  light  soils 10 

Drainage  on  heavy  soils 14 

Do.  in  light  soils 7 

Where  the  landlord  finds  the  tiles 
and  the  tenant  the  labour,  to  ex- 
tend over 5 

Or  where  the  landlord  does  the  work,  to  charge  the  tenant  5  per 
crnt.  If  the  tenant  quita  on  the  landlord's  notice,  to  receive 
back  the  original  cost  of  such  drainage  and  manuring  in  pro- 
portion as  it  might  be  then  unexhanaied,  it  being  but  right  and 
fiair  that  the  landlord  should  take  on  himself  the  risk  of  the 
outlay  when  he  takes  the  land  out  of  the  tenant's  hands.  1^ 
tenant  to  hsnd  in  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent  once  ia  every 
ye.ir  an  account  of  what  be  has  expended  in  improving  the 
land  over  and  above  what  he  stipulated  to  do  by  his  s^ree- 
ment ;  but  if  he  quits  at  hia  own  deaire  it  would  be  nnfairthat 
the  landlord  ahould  take  to  hia  perhaps  injudidoua  entcrins ; 
in  that  case,  therefore,  the  tenant  only  to  be  entitled  to  todi 
p«rt  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrator  shall  have  been  judi- 
ciously applied  to  the  land. 

VI.  That  for  the  converaion  of  all  paature  land  into  arable, 
the  tenant  to  psy  15s.  in  the  ponnd  before  the  firat  con  erop, 
if  without  the  conaent  of  the  Undlocd. 

VII.  Tho  leas  restriction  there  is  in  cropping  the  better, 
provided  it  be  not  in  contravention  of  the  established  rules  of 
good  husbandry  in  the  district  in  which  the  farm  ia  situate. 
No  awav-goibg  crop  ahould  be  allowed  for,  and  all  atobblct 
intended  for  tillage  the  auoceeding  spring  should  be  entered 
on  by  psying  for  the  herbage.  The  mauure  to  be  left  free  of 
charge,  and  all  hay  and  atraw  at  a  consuming  price;  but  vkro 
the  out-going  tenant  has  not  the  away-going  crop,  then  he 
ahould  be  paid  for  acta  of  huabandry  till  the  time  of  kkx'mg ; 
and  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  the  land  be  not  left 
in  a  proper  and  huabandlike  manner,  the  out-going  teuant  to 
be  aaseracd  for  such  neglect  and  dilapidation,  to  be  aet  off 
agaiuat  any  tenant-right  he  may  have  or  thmk  himself  catitkd 
to— such  amount  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Ifsome  agreement  founded  very  nearly  on  those  roles 
were  adopted,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  result  would  be 
beneticial.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  tenant- 
right  will  become  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties  that  it  should.  With  reference  to 
the  empbyment  of  labour,  more  especially  in  the  west- 
em  districts  of  the  country,  the  question  is  one  of  vital 
importance  (  Uear,  hear). 

Mr.  Trbthbwy  said  :  The  principle  involved  in  the 
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qoMtion  which  Mr.  Shaw  hai  brought  before  vs  thii 
erening  is,  I  think,  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  correct ;  bat  the  detaila  are  to  mixed  up  with  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  f  cry  difficult  to  disentangle  them.  If  I  on- 
dentand  the  niatter,  it  is  with  a  yiew  to  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  details  that  the  snbject  was  introduced.  I  ftiUy 
coincide  in  the  views  whidi  hate  been  expressed  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  I  also  feel,  with  the  last  speaker,  that  a  scale  of 
compensation  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  embodied  in 
our  agreement  We  must  come  to  that  at  last ;  and, 
that  being  so,  I  think  we  had  better  do  at  once  that 
which  must  be  done  ultimately.  When  valuers  come  to 
consider  the  period  over  which  compensation  is  to  ex- 
tend, they  naturally  ask  for  some  sort  of  evidence ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  they  themselves  are  com- 
pelled to  bring  down  and  to  act  upon  a  scale  of  their 
own.  Draining,  oilcake,  artificial  manures,  and  other 
matters  of  a  similar  nature,  have  been  referred  to,  this 
evening.  Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  draining  is 
naturally  the  subject  of  agreement.  Everything  resolves 
itself  into  matter  of  agreement  at  last.  If  a  tenant  take 
a  farm  too  high,  or  a  landlord  let  one  too  low,  each 
must  abide  the  consequences.  It  is  very  difficult— in 
fact  it  is  impossible^to  lay  down  one  rule  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  parts  of  England.  It  will,  however, 
be  sufficient,  I  presume,  for  Mr.  Shaw's  object  if  it  be 
c^onceded  this  evening  that  some  such  principle  as  has 
been  indicated  is  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  House  of  Commons,  twelve  years  was, 
I  think,  the  longest  period  stated.  Much  must,  of 
<M>ur8e,  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
Supposing  it  to  have  been  agreed  in  a  particular  case 
that  the  draining  should  extend  over  ten  years,  and  sup- 
posing the  tenant  to  leave  before  he  had  received  the  full 
benefit  of  the  draining,  he  should  be  aUowed  a  tenth  of 
the  original  cost,  including  tiles,  labour,  and  carting,  for 
every  entire  period  of  twelve  months  that  he  had  not  le- 
ceived  the  benefits.  A  similar  rule  might  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  oilcake  and  manures.  It  has  been  argued  by 
Bome  that  although  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining what  quantity  of  oilcake  had  been  used,  still,  if 
the  tenant  were  allowed  compensation  for  the  use  of  oil- 
cake, and  none  for  the  consumption  of  com  the  produce 
of  the  estate,  that  would  operate  against  the  landlord, 
inasmuch  as  the  tenant,  instead  of  consuming  his  own 
produce,  would  buy  oilcake.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  point 
of  some  difficulty,  and  one  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  drawing  up  a  tenant-right  agreement.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  straw  and  manure,  I  can  con- 
firm the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Bennett,  that,  except  in 
the  south  of  England,  they  are  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord. With  respect  to  buildings,  they  should,  I  think, 
always  be  erected  by  the  landlord;  but  if  they  are 
erected  by  the  tenant,  there  should  be  something  like 
the  same  scale  as  in  respect  to  other  improvements.  It 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  if  all  such  matters 
were  agreed  upon  beforehand,  instead  of  being  left  as 
the  subjects  of  subsequent  valuation. 

Mr.  Tattersall  said :  I  quite  agree  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could  possibly  be 
mooted  in  any  society,  whether  of  landlords,  of  tenaots, 


or  of  persons  in  any  way  connected  with  the  soil.  I  am 
very  glad,  too,  that  it  hm  been  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  because  of  all  men  in  the  present  day  he  is  the 
most  capable,  perhaps,  from  the  time  which  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  it,  of  treating  the  subject  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  he  drew  a 
distinction  whidi  I  had  not  been  able  to  draw  myself, 
though  I  have  amused  myself  by  writing  a  letter  on  the 
subject :  I  refer  to  the  distinction  between  tenant-right 
and  tenantt'  rights  (Hear,  hear).  That  was  in  my  own 
mind  rather  a  fine  point,  and  I  oould  hardly  see 
through  the  difficulty.  This  question  has  been  justly 
termed  the  Tenant-right  question ;  but  I  look  upon  it 
broadly  as  a  question  of  justice  betweeen  landlord, 
tenant,  and  labourer ;  and  I  wish  particularly  that  it  may 
be  viewed  in  this  light,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that 
landlords  cannot  be  brought  to  entertain  this  question, 
unless  they  are  led  to  see  that  tenant-right  would  lead  to 
the  employment  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  labour  by 
the  tenant,  and  that  therefore  their  property  must 
eventually  be  much  improved  by  the  outlay.  When 
once  tenant-right  comes  to  be  regarded  in  that  light,  it 
will  not  be  looked  upon,  on  account  of  its  name,  with  a 
suspicious  eye ;  but  it  wiH  be  seen  to  be  that  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  every  member  of  the  community  at  large 
(Heaf ,  hear).  I  am  one  of  those  who  fancy  that  a  sys- 
tem of  tenant-right,  properly  undentood,  is  even  pre- 
ferable to  a  lease.  That  is  a  bold  observation  to  make, 
but  I  regard  the  matter  in  very  much  the  same  light  in 
which  it  has  been  viewed  by  Mr.  Bennett.  Supposing 
you  take  a  twelve  years*  lease ;  in  the  first  four  years 
you  would  be  making  up  loss  occasioned  by  the  previous 
tenant:  the  fbll  benefit  would  only  be  reaped  in  the 
middle  four  yean :  in  the  last  four  you  would  be  taking 
out  of  the  soil  the  extra  produce  which  you  had  put  into 
it.  It  would  therefore  only  be  in  the  middle  period  of 
four  years  that  the  soil  would  yield  all  that  it  was  capable 
of  yielding ;  whereas,  if  the  tenant  had  a  claim  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements,  the  land,  in- 
stead of  being  deteriorated  in  the  last  four  years,  would 
be  kept  up  to  the  mark,  and  consequently  a  much 
larger  amount  of  labeur  would  be  constantly 
employed  (Hear,  hear).  I  believe  that  more 
than  half  the  land  of  England  is  at  present  held  by  tenants 
at  will  or  by  tenants  from  year  to  year.  It  has  appeared 
to  me  that  this  question  only  applies  generally  to  leases, 
but  it  applies  to  tenants-at-will  most  directly  and  de- 
cidedly. We  all  know,  as  practical  men,  that  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  we  travel  we  see  for  a  few  miles 
land  which  is  exceedingly  well  farmed ;  and  then,  again, 
we  see  land  which  is  farmed  very  badly.  There  must  be 
a  cause  for  this  difl^erence ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  were 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  we  should  generally  find  that 
m  the  one  case  there  were  leases,  while  in  the  other  the 
farms  were  held  by  tenants-at-will.  In  fact,  this  is 
human  nature.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  impossible 
that  a  farmer  can  expend  money  with  advantage  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  community  at  large.  Considering, 
indeed,  that  more  than  half  the  land  of  this  country  is 
held  by  tenants-at-will,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  farmed 
so  well.    I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  feelings 
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OQ  this  qaettiMi ;  and  I  traifc  tliat  what  I  hare  aaid  will 
elicit  obMrvationt  from  geotlemen  who  arc  hotter  ao- 
qaainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Mbchi  sai4:  I  Teel  yerj  great  heaitation  in  riaing 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  thii  subject  in  the  preaenoe  of 
^oie  whom  I  see  around  me«    We  have  heard  so  mneh 
of  the  necessity  for  a  man's  being  practised  in  agrionl. 
ture,  if  he  is  to  attempt  to  offer  any  opinions  upon  it, 
that,  although  I  hare  erected  new  buildings,  drained  my 
land,  removed  the  fences,  and  performed  a  great  variety 
of  other  agricultural  operations,  and  although  I  have 
lived  on  a  farm  and  superintended  the  management  of 
it,  nevertheless  I  suspect  that  some  of  my  friends  here 
will  not  be  disposed  to  admit  that  I  am  a  practical  man 
(laughter).    It  would  appear  that  in  order  to  be  consi* 
dered  a  practical  man  yon  must  have  been  bom  at  the 
plough-tail,  and  have  remained  at  it  until  you  have  at- 
tained your  majority.    I  entirely  ooncnr  in  the  observe. 
tions  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  afford, 
iog  to  the  tenant  every  indnoement  to  invest  his  capital, 
and  placing  his  capital  in  a  fair  and  just  position  at  the 
termination  of  his  tenancy,  whether  it  be  a  lease  or  an 
annual  holding  (Hear,  hear).    We  hear  a  good  deal  in 
the  present  day  respecting  the  want  of  capital  in  agri. 
culture ;  and  we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  complaint 
is  a  just  one.    But  then  the  object  of  the  legialatniv,  as 
well  as  the  tendency  of  all  customs,  should  be  to  offer 
induoements  for  capital  to  be    invested  in  the  soiL 
Capital  is  a  very  sensitive  commodity,  and  soon  finds 
out  where  it  is  likely  to  be  at  once  safe  and  remunerative  i 
and  it  is  quite  dear  that  many  of  the  old  customs  of  the 
country  have  a  tendency  to  frighten  away  capital  from 
agriculture  (Hear,  hear).    I  speak  feelingly  on  this  sob- 
jeot;    and,    though    some    may    not   consider   me  a 
farmer's    friend,    my    ser.timentf    have  always    been 
clear  in  reference  to  the  question  which  we  are  dis. 
cussing.    I  speak  frelhngly,  because  I  was  myself  a 
tenuit,  instead  of  being  the  proprietor  of  the  aoil  which 
I  occupy ;  and  I  can  quite  dnter-into  the  case  of  one  who, 
having  expended  money  on  improvements  is  not  able  to 
obtain  any  compensation.    It  is  quite  olear  that  the 
draining  of  land,  the  formation  of  good  roads,  the  re- 
moval of  fences,  and  so  on,  must  exercise  a  permanent 
influence  on  the  character  of  a  farm.     I  am  of  opinion 
that  deep  cultivation  lasts  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
also  that  corn.made  manure  lasts  for  a  considerable 
period.     I  know  instances  in  which  land  having  baqn 
dressed  twelve  or  sixteen  years  ago,  has  shown  to  enor- 
mous  advantage  as  compared  with  other  land  which  had 
not  been  dressed  in  die  same  manner,  though  the  two 
portions  of  land  had  been  equally  well  farmed.    As  re- 
gards the  immediate  question  nnder  consideration,  no 
doubt  there  are  difficulties,  as  there  must  i>e  hi  all  similar 
cases,  in  affordhig  a  just  and  satbfiictory  arrangement 
between  the  parties ;  but  I  am  quite  snre  that  the  general 
prineiple  of  a  valuation  for  improvements  being  once 
admitted,  honest  praetical  valuers  would  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  fair  and  just  conclusions  (Hear, 
hear).    The  same  principle  would  apply  in  these  caaea 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  valnatioa.    If  the  account  of  the 
delimit  were  not  kept,  the  party  to  whoae  neglect  that 


was  owing  woold  moat  properly  suffer ;  and  if  the  sfisot 
of  valnatioBS  for  tenants'  improvamente  were  merely  to 
cause  farmers  generally  to  become  oorrsct  book^keepen, 
that  would  be  one  most  beneficial  result.  Tbsn  can  ba 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  land  would  be  muoh  im- 
proved in  quality,  that  the  landknrds  would  benefit,  that 
the  labodring  population  would  be  better  employed,  and 
that  the  people  would  be  better  fed ;  all  theae  results 
would-^rise  from  that  fair  and  just  valuation  for  tsnaat's 
improvements  which  I  hope  to  see  ultimately  beoome 
the  law  of  tiie  land.  There  is,  indeed,  this  difficulty 
attending  the  change,  namely,  that  as  the  custom  would 
be  entindy  new  in  certam  districts,  the  landlords  ia 
those  districts  would  have  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  seek  for  new  tenants  having  sufficient  capital 
to  enter  upon  their  fiarms.  It  might  be  that  when  a 
diatrict  became  a  high  farming  district,  there  would  in 
some  cases  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  tenants ;  but  a  re- 
ference to  an^er  county,  and  a  more  extended  adver- 
tisement, would  secure  a  auffieient  inveatment  of  capital ; 
and  thongh  there  might  be  a  partial  cost,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  a  great  and  exten- 
sive good.  I  trust  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  coan- 
munity,  tenant-right  will  soon  be  carried  out  in  the  most 
ample  and  satisfectory  manner  (cheers). 

Mr.  W.  FisHBR  HoBBfl  said :  I  am  happy  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  teoaat- 
right  which  Mr.  Shaw  laid  duwn  this  evening ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  hare  their  due  weight 
throughout  the  country.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  se^^ 
although  some  difficulties  have  arisen — why  the  prindples 
of  tenant-right  should  not  be  admitted  by  the  legislatuve. 
Although  at  the  present  time  many  landlords  are  op- 
posed to  those  principles,  I  think.their  opposition  is  st. 
tributable  to  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  aubjeet, 
and  I  am  sure  there  has  been  sufficient  experience  ia 
the  case  of  many  landlords  in  the  kingdom  who  have 
derived  vast  benefit  in  the  increase  of  their  rent-roUs 
from  the  carrying  out  of  tenant-right  to  justify  an  ex- 
pectation, that  if  Uie  subject  were  weU  understood,  the  op- 
position would  speedily  cease(  Hear,  hear) .  You  all  doubt- 
less recollect  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons  before  that  committee,  which 
was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Shaw.  Our  lamented  IHmd,  Mr. 
Harvey,  of  Norfolk,  mentioned  to  the  committee  two 
Urge  estates  in  that  county,  upon  one  of  which  security 
had  been  given  for  the  investment  of  capital,  while  upon 
the  other  there  had  been  no  security  whatever ;  and  he 
stated  that  in  the  one  case  the  rent* roll  had,  during  the 
last  fif^y  years,  quadrupled  in  amount,  while  in  the  oUwr 
there  had,  during  that  period,  been  no  increase  at  all 
( Hear,  bear).  Most  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Brockkshy 
estate,  bclongiog  to  Lord  Yarborough.  Hia  lordship  hm 
told  mehimself  that  within  twenty-eight  or  thirty  yearsthe 
rent-roll  of  that  estate  trebk)d  in  value,  as  the  reauU  of  the 
practical  recognition  of  tenant-right  (Hear)  ;  now  I  wbh 
to  make  a  few  remarkaon  some  observatioua  which  hate 
been  made  this  evening.  I  was  rather  aturpriaed  to  hesr 
Mr.  Bennett  say  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  give  a  hasty 
decision  as  to  whether  security  should  be  given  for  tbs 
ample  remuneration  of  the  investment  of  capital  by  the 
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tenant  in  onezbaoated  improvements,  or  wliether,  at  the 
termination  of  the  holding,  the  improvements  made  upon 
the  land^— 

The  CHAiaMAN  (Mr.  Bennett  having  retired  from  the 
room) :  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  afraid  that  you  did 
not  rightly  understand  Mr.  Bennett  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  he  waa  not  quite  sure  whether  the  tenant 
could  claim  anything  beyond  his  own  actual  outlay ; 
whether  supposing  the  land  to  be  in  a  better  state  than  it 
had  been  before  he  took  poaussion,  he  could  chum  be- 
yond the  outlay  which  he  had  made  upon  it  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  :  That  is  not  exactly  Uie  case. 

The  CHAinvAN :  The  tenant  having  had  the  benefit 
of  the  improved  state  of  the  farm  to  a  certain  extent, 
Mr.  Bennett  said  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind 
whether  he  could  daim  beyond  tta  actual  cost  incurred 
by  himself. 

Mr.  HoBBa :  From  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bennett 
I  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  meant  that  however  mnoh 
the  fee-simple  of  the  soil  might  have  been  improved  by 
the  investment  of  the  tenant's  capital,  if  he  had  lived  on 
the  farm  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  and  had  reaped  an 
ample  return,  yet  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  not  come  to  a  hasty 
decision  aa  to  whether  he  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

The  Chaiuman  :  I  think  you  have  now  defined  his 


Mr.  HoBBa :  I  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Bennett 
left  that  point  undecided,  for  few  men  have  had  more 
experience  or  advantage  in  the  matter.  I  think  a  man 
who  has  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  queation  of 
tenant-right  ought  to  come  to  some  decision  on  that 
point ;  and  I  also  think  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
country  if  the  club  comes  to  some  decision  to* night. 
I  am  well  aware  that  landlords,  as  well  as  tenant- 
farmers,  look  to  this  club  for  advice  on  this  im- 
portant question.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  (mo  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  agriculturists  at,  the  pfesent  time  is 
the  obtaining  sufficient  capital  for  the  cultiration  of  the 
soil;  but  still  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  if  sufficient 
security  be  given  by  the  landlord  for  the  investment  of 
the  tenant's  capital  in  the  soil,  capital  may  be  expected 
to  flow  in.  M'hilst  the  tenant  has,  I  conceive,  a  right  to 
expect  remuneration  for  real  improvements,  beyond  that 
I  contend  that  the  landlord  has  no  right  to  be  called  upon 
for  the  value  of  those  improvements ;  and  I  hope  that 
before  we  leave  the  room  this  evening  we  shall,  so  far  as 
we  are  abb,  settle  that  important  division  of  the  ques- 
tion ',  because  whilst  we  are  undecided  we  can  hardly  aak 
the  legislature  to  assist  us.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  the 
feeling  of  many  valuers  that  tenants  ought  to  have  more 
security :  no  one  can  be  more  strongly  ol  that  opinion- 
than  myself.  Ten  or  fifteen  yeara  ago  leases  were  more 
general  than  they  are  at  present.  In  my  own  county 
leases  are  now  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  fact, 
aince  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  since  the  legislature 
gave  landlords  a  political  influence  over  their  tenants, 
leases  have  not  been  so  common  as  they  were  previously  ; 
and  that  clause  constitutes  a  great  reason  why  we  should 
ask  the  legislature  to  give  the  tenant  security  for  the 
investment  of  his  capital.  Many  have  said  that  a  lease 
being  a  contract  between  a  landlord  and  a  tenant,  the 


legialature  has  no  right  to  interlsTtt :  I  muatbeg  to  t 
from  those  who  hold  that  opinion.    Ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  thoae  great  improvements  which  have  been  recently 
made— improvements  in   respect  of  drainage,  subsoil 
ploBghing,  the  application  of  artifioi^  manures,  and  in 
other   matiera  oonneeted   with  agrifiultnie—ffuoh  im- 
provementa  were,  I  say,  not  at  all  common  at  that 
period ;  and  I  do  think  that  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the 
modem  improvementa  of  agrioulture,    the   legialature 
ought  to  render  us  some  assiatanoe.    (Hear,  hear.)    I 
am    happy    to     see     several    land-agenta    in     this 
room.    The  view  taken  by  those  gentlemen  generally 
ia    correct  ;     but    I    did    expect    to    hear     aome 
individual  of  that  olaae  say  aome^ing  vrith  regard  to  a 
list  of  improvementa  and  the  investment  of  capital  which 
the  tenant  may  make  yearly  in  a  turn.    I  think  that  if 
the  tenant  Uvea  upon  a  farm  for  a  lengthened  period,  to 
give  a  list  of  the  improvementa  whioh  he  haa  made  at 
the  termination  of  his  tenancy  ia  not  anffident  to  guide 
the  valuer.    It  appears  to  me  no  more  than  what  the 
landlord  haa  a  right  to  require,  if  remuneration  is  to  be 
claimed  for  unexhausied.  improvements,  that  the  tenant 
should  yearly,  when  he  paya  hia  rent,  give  a  statement  of 
his  outlay,  and  idao  a  detail  of  the  apecific  imprcnrementa 
whioh  he  has  made.    From  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee,  it  appears  that  there  waa  great  difibrenoe 
of  opinion  on  the  queation  how  many  yeara  should  be 
allowed  for  permanent  and  other  improvementa.    My 
opinion  is,  that  landlords  will  soon  find  to  their  cost  that 
the  system  which  they  are  pursuing  of  aUowingtiM 
draining  of  their  estates  to  he  done  in  so  loose  a  manner, 
vriU  fsU  heavily  both  upon  themaelvea  and  upon  the 
country    generally.      I  am  one  of   thoee  who  think 
draining  ought  to  be  done  as  effeetuolly  aa  possible,  and 
that  if  it  be  done  aa  it  is  sometimes,  it  vronld  almost  be 
better  not  to  have  it  done  at  all.    We  have  heerd  from 
Mr.  Baker  thia  evening,  that  the  conaequence  of  hia  not 
having  a  leaae  ia  that  the  deatning  of  the  land  which  he 
occupied  is  done  only  in  a  temporary  manner.     I  myaelf 
know  land  which  haa  been  drained  five  times  in   a 
temporary  manner  during  the  laat  twenty-five  yeara, 
and  it  haa  been  ao  out  about  in  diffennt  directiona 
that  it  ia  now  like  a  sponge.  This  is  a  question  which  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  land  agenta.    Let  them  look 
into  this  matter.    I  hope  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when 
all  io4>fovementa  will  be  made  properly,  and  when  the 
capital  of  the  tenant  will  be  inveated  in  the  meet  advan- 
tageous manner  for  all  parties.    I  caanot  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Tattersall,  that  at  the  present  time  an  equitable 
aystem  of  tenant-right  ia  the  heat  tenure  the  tenant  can 
have.    I  contend  that  a  leaae,  with  tenant- ri^  attached 
to  it,  oarriea  out  the  true  principle.    I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  find  Umdlorda  more  ready  to  give  leases,  with 
tenant-right,  than  they  have  been.    There  are  many 
tenanta  living  in  diatrioia  where  leases  an  granted,  who 
have  not  advocated  tenant-right  aa  they  wonld  have  done, 
from  the  feeUng  that  landlorda  might  introdnee  tenant- 
right,  and  give  up  leaaee.  and  hold  them  aa  yearly  tenants, 
with  the  mere  principle  of  tenant-right  attached  to  the  oc- 
tion.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Mechi,  that  the  nsore  im- 
praremOBti  are  nade  in  the  aoil  the  more  capable 
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will  it  be  of  affording  employment  advantageously 
to  the  people.  Bat,  Ant  of  all,  the  tenantry  of  the 
country  must  look  to  their  own  intereat,  and  claim 
of  the  legiaUture,  aa  well  as  of  the  landlords,  se- 
curity for  the  iuYestment  of  their  capital.  I  concur 
fully  in  the  remarks  on  that  subject  which  fell  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Shaw.  I  hope  be  will  persevere  in  all 
those  great  questions  which  affect  both  the  occupier  and 
the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and,  so  doing,  he  will  continue 
to  deserve,  as  he  does  this  evening,  the  approbation  of 
the  agricultural  interest  at  large. 

Mr.  Tattb&sall  explained  that  he  had  simply  meant 
that  tenant-right,  without  leases,  was  preferable  to 
leases  as  they  existed  without  tenant-right.  A  lease  with 
tenant-right  would,  he  knew  very  well,  be  the  best. 

Mr.  AiCHBSON  said  t  Often  as  the  subject  of  tenant- 
right  had  been  discussed  in  this  room,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  we  have  advanced  as  far  or  as  fast  as  we  ought 
to  have  done.  We  have  discussed  the  question  now  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  I  think  we  are  just  at  the  same 
poukt  as  we  were  at  first.  ('*  No")-  Pour  years  ago  it 
was  proposed  that  a  committee  of  landlords,  farmers,  and 
land-agents  should  be  formed,  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
rules  with  respect  to  unexhausted  improvements.  Have 
we  advanced  a  step  beyond  that  ?  We  have  just  heard 
Mr.  Hobbs  express  his  regret  that  no  one  should  have 
come  prepared  vrith  a  list  of  prices  as  regards  unex- 
hausted improvements.  I  contend  that  we  have  not 
advanced  at  all  in  the  matter.  The  dub  should,  I  think, 
offer  a  reward  for  the  best  essay  on  that  point  With 
what  has  been  done,  we  shall  still  have  in  every  county 
a  different  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  shall  not  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Let  a  reward  be 
offered  for  the  best  essay ;  let  the  subject  undergo  the 
fullest  and  closest  consideration ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we 
should  be  on  some  tangible  ground  to  proceed  upon ; 
but  up  to  the  present  moment.  I  must  repeat,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  advanced  further  than  we  had  done  four 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  Mr.  Shaw  replies,  I  wish 
again  to  allude  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  is 
not  here  to  defend  himself.  It  struck  me  very  forcibly, 
and  I  noticed  his  remarks  particularly,  that  what  he 
meant  was,  that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether,  when  the  tenant  had  been  paid  all  his  just 
claims  on  the  land,  supposing  the  farm  to  be  m  a  better 
state  than  when  he  took  it,  he  would,  on  leaving,  be  en- 
titled  to  further  compensation.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  would  be  monstrous  if  the  ten- 
ant, after  beiiig  fairly  paid  the  amount  of  his  outlay,  is 
to  be  allowed  for  something  in  addition  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  then  replied.  He  said  it  was  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  him  that  the  principle  which  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  advocating  that  evening,  and  the  remarks 
which  he  had  made  upon  it,  had  met  with  so  much  appro- 
bation. Hie  task  of  replying  had  thus  been  rendered 
an  easy  one,  but  still  he  wished  to  make  two  or  three 
remarks.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  examine  the  question, 
he  became  sensibly  impressed  vrith  the  importance  of  the 
point  which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
upoA  which  the  chairman  had  expressed  himself  in  such 


clear  and  positive  terms.  He  felt  the  importance  of 
that  point,  because  he  knew  that  English  tenant- 
right  had  been  frequently  prejudiced  by  being 
confounded  with  Irish  tenant-right.  In  Ireland  tenants 
were  not  contented  with  claiming  proper  remuneration 
for  permanent  improvements,  but  actually  put  in  a  claim 
to  a  bondflde  portion  of  interest  in  the  soil  itself  (Hear, 
hear).  Within  a  day  or  two  he  had  seen  an  Irish  paper 
advocating  a  species  of  tenant-right  which  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  copyhold  tenure,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  not 
at  all  consistent  with  justice  to  the  landlord.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hobbs  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  put  forth  to  the  landowning  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  a  plain  and  unmistakeable  manner,  what  were 
the  views  of  the  club  in  reference  to  that  qoeBtion. 
There  was  one  remark  of  Mr.  Hobbs  which,  as  he  had 
generally  the  satisfaction  of  agreeing  vrith  that  gentlemui, 
he  regretted  that  he  could  not  concur  in,  namely,  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  tenant  should  give  the  landlord 
annually  a  list  of  the  improvements  which  he  had  effected. 
That  really  went  so  far  beyond  his  view,  that  he 
could  not  concur  with  him.  He  thought  it  should  be 
defined  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  agreement  what  the 
tenant  should  dOf  and  in  respect  of  what  improvements 
he  should  receive  remuneration.  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hobbs  appeared  to  savour  much  of  a  very  doabtfol 
clause  in  the  agreement  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  which  had 
been  commented  upon  this  evening.  The  most  object- 
able  part  of  that  agreement  was  that  in  which  he  pro- 
posed that  an  annual  statement  should  be  made  to  the 
landlord  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made. 
With  respect  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  to 
drainage,  since  openii*g  the  discussion  he  had  takea 
the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  evidence  of  the 
several  parties  who  gave  their  testimony  before  the  Agri- 
cultund  Customs  Committee ;  being  the  more  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  remark  of  the  Chairman  that  the  varia- 
tion in  the  period  over  which  the  allowance  extended 
must  depend  greatly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  executed.  He  found  one  gentleman  from  Somerset- 
shire, where  the  land  was  very  fat  (laughter),  declaring 
his  conrictton  that  the  tenant  might  be  reimbursed  in 
two  years.  That  showed  how  utterly  impracticable  it 
was  to  lay  down  any  rule.  One  word  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Bennett's  remarks  on  artificial  manures.  He  (Mr. 
Shaw)  took  it  for  granted  that  if  a  man  made  an  outlay 
for  artificial  manure,  he  did  so  in  the  expectation  that 
within  a  given  period  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  re- 
munerative return.  For  argument's  sake,  he  would 
suppose  the  period  to  be  three  years ;  when  that  period 
had  expired  he  was  bound  to  consider  that  the  tenant 
had  got  his  return ;  and  if  he  continued  holding  three 
years  afterwards,  and  three  years  again,  for  a  series  of 
years,  he  would  not  call  him  a  prudent  man  if  he  did  not 
take  care  to  repay  himself,  so  that  if  suddenly  called 
upon  to  leave  the  estate  he  would  have  to  do  so  without 
requiring  compensation  except  for  what  he  had  last  laid 
out.  His  friend  Mr.  Mechi  had  had  a  little  slap  at  low 
formhig  (binghter,  and  <'  He  likes  it").  He  said  tliat  if 
high  farming  should  become  the  rule,  in  some  low 
farm  district!  it  might  in  iome  cases  be  necessary  to 
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go  into  a  neir  diatrict  in  search  of  tenants.  Novr 
though  he  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
worst-farmed  districts  in  the  kingdom,  he  did  really  be- 
lierre  that  on  the  whole,  under  favonrable  circumstances, 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  letting  land  farmed 
up  to  the  mark.  These  were  all  the  remarks  which  had 
occurred  to  him  as  necessary  to  be  made  in  reply.  He 
would  Yenture  to  submit  to  the  meetiog  a  resolution  on 
this  complicated  question,  and  he  repeated  his  belief  that 
the  result  of  that  erening's  discussion  would  be  to  for- 
ward the  object. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood in  reference  to  drabage.  On  that  subject  he  en- 
tertained a  view  somewhat  different  from  one  which  had 
been  expressed.  He  thought  that  in  many  cases  if  tile 
drainage  were  done  in  a  proper  manner,  from  25  to  40 
inches  deep,  it  would  be  as  good  at  the  end  of  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  He 
could  easily  imagine,  therefore,  why  some  persons  should 
speak  of  sixteen  years.  He  did  not  say,  howerer,  that  a 
man  should  be  twenty-one  years  in  obtaining  the  benefit 
of  his  outlay.  Mr.  Baker  had  told  them  that,  not  being 
a  permanent  tenant,  he  had  been  performing  draining 
in  a  different  mode.  He  (the  Chairman)  knew  very  well 
that  with  bush  draining,  and  so  forth,  four  or  five  years 
was  about  the  period ;  but  if  leases  and  tenant-right 
were  established,  the  case  would  be  different.  He  re- 
peated that  when  the  tenant  had  got  his  outlay  back,  the 
landlord  ought  to  hare  what  remamed. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  :— 

"  That  in  case  of  Taluationa  between  the  landlord  or  the 
incoming  tenant  and  the  outgoing  tenant,  jaatice  to  the  parties 
may  be  amply  secared  by  defining  in  the  agreement  the  period 
over  which  the  claim  for  compeniation  should  extend ;  the 
operations  or  artidea  for  which  the  tenant  should  be  entitled 
todaim;  and,  as  far  as  poaaible,  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  should  be  fumiihed  to  the  valuers  in  case  of  reference  to 
arbitration.'' 

Mr.  Acton  :  How,  in  the  case  of  agreements,  are  we 
to  get  a  scale  ? 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Valuers  will  do  whatever  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Trkthbwy  believed  it  would  tend  greatly  to  re- 
move  the  dislike  felt  by  landlords  to  tenant-right  if  the 
prindple  on  which  compensation  was  to  be  made  were 
distinctly  laid  down  in  an  agreement,  so  that  they  might 
know  what  they  would  have  to  pay  for.  At  present 
andlords  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  valuers  or 
referees.  If  compensation  were  made  under  agreement, 
much  prejudice  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Acton  :  You  must  adopt  some  scale. 

Mr.  Owen  thought  it  essential  to  the  object  that 
landlords  should  select  as  their  tenants  men  of  capital 
and  principle.  There  would  then  be  very  little  difficulty 
in  acting  upon  tenant-right,  and  determining  on  what 
accounts  compensation  should  be  made. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mbchi,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chbffins,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Shaw 
for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  opened  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Shaw  thanked  the  meeting  most  cordially  for 
this  renewed  assanuioe  of  the  approbation  of  the  dub. 


Though  the  words  might  appear  to  be  uttered  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  could  assure  them  that  such  an  ex- 
pression of  approval  would  stimulate  him  to  endeavour 
to  promote  more  vigorously  than  heretofore  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  and  greatest  interest  in  the  country  — 
namdy,  that  of  practical  farming  (cheers).  He  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  proposhig  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  for  the  kind  and  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  again  performed  the  duties  of  his  office.  He,  for 
one,  fdt  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  allusion  to  what 
he  might  call  the  vMoia  quetiio  of  the  evening ;  and  he 
was  glad  that  such  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
opmion  should  go  forth  to  the  meeting  from  so  practical 
a*man  (Hear,  hear). 
The  motion  having  been  seconded  and  agreed  to. 
The  Chairman  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  approval,  and  declared  that  so  long  as  he  had 
health  he  shonld  attend  the  discussions ;  while,  during 
his  tenure  of  the  chair  he  should  contuue  to  act  with  in- 
dependence and  impartiality. 


PRESENTATION  OF  TESTIMONIAL  TO 
WILLIAM  SHAW,  ESQ. 

The  chair  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Belle  Vue, 
near  Hythe,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Shaw 
a  Testimonial  subscribed  for  by  tenant  farmers,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services  as  the  advocate  of  tenant- 
right.  It  consisted  of  a  handsome  salver  and  a  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service,  more  remarkable  for  solidity  and 
massiveness  than  for  anything  like  ornamental  display. 

The  following  inscription  was  engraved  on  the  salver  :— 

TENANT  RIGHT. 

Co  CIttlltam  Ahab,  tftfq*^ 

A  mark  ofeiteetii  emd  admiration 

yOR  THB  MANNBR  IN  WHICH   HB   IIA8   SO  LONG  AND 
ABLT  ADVOCATED 

She  Srnant  ^nvmtvn'  iltghltf^ 

Thit  token  i$  offered  hy  tome  ofthose/Hendt  who  appreciate 

Tbb  Conduct  of  tub  Man  and  thb  Justice 
OP  thb  Causb. 

London  Farm brs*  Club, 
April,  1850. 

Mr.  HuoHBs  said :  Gentiemen,  I  have  been  selected 
this  evening  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Shaw 
the  testimonial  which  is  now  before  me  (cheers).  Of  the 
origin  of  this  testimonial  you  are  all  aware.  Would 
that  the  presentation  of  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  more 
able  person  than  myself,  fbr  I  fed  that  I  am  quite  inade- 
quate to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  so  deserring  an  fai« 
dividual.  If  I  mistake  not,  gentiemen,  about  seven 
years  have  elapsed  dnce  Mr.  Shaw  was  initrumental  to 
the  printing,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  term  "  tenant- 
right  ;*'  a  term  Which  at  the  present  day  appears  to  be 
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somewhat  objectionable  to  Cfiiam  parties.  For  myself, 
I  quite  admit  that  I  have  never  felt  disposed  to  compro- 
mise that  term.  I  thought  it  most  applicable  to  the 
case ;  and,  having  once  nailed  n^  colours  to  the  mast, 
my  motto  has  ever  since  been— **  No  surrender' ' 
(cheers).  Mr.  Shaw  came  forward,  gentlemen,  about 
seven  years  ego  ia  a  most  intrepid  manner,  and 
under  circumstances  which  I  think  the  agriculturists 
of  this  kingdom  should  never  forget ;  became  forward  at 
a  time  when,  I  might  almost  say,  it  was  considered  a  piece 
of  impertinence  to  allude  to  the  question  which  we  have 
been  discussing  this  evening  (Hear,  hear),  fientfemen, 
Mr.  Shaw  was,  I  believe,  the  first  man,  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  journalist,  who  ever  treated  the  question 
in  that  boM,  uncompromising,  determined,  but  at  the 
same  time  discreet  manner,  and  which  has  won  for  him 
•deservedly  won  for  him-^he  approbation  of  the  agricuU 
tural  public.  (Cheers).  Gentlemen,  I  have  for  some  years 
paid  considerable  attention  to  what  Mr.  Shaw  baa  written 
on  the  subject,  and  I  think  I  am  quite  warranted,  in 
saying  that  the  same  bold,  consistent,  and  honest  course 
has  been  pursued  by  lum  throughout.  He  has  not  leant 
unjustly  to  the  side  of  either  party  ;  but  he  has  pursued 
that  via  media,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  between 
landlord  and  tenant  which  justice,  discretion, and  honesty 
of  purpose  alike  demand.  (Cheers).  Gentlemen,  I 
need  not  eulogize  my  friend.  That  mi^t  be  totally 
unnecessary,  when  I  can  remind  you  that  on  a  recent 
occasion  he  was  selected  as  a  candidate  for  the  honourable 
and  important  post  of  Member  of  Parliament  for  a 
division  of  Hampshire.  (Loud  cheers).  By  such  a  fact 
it  is  loudly  declared  to  the  British  pubri9  that  he 
is  fully  competent  to  assume  a  position  which  he 
has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  filling.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  Mr.  Shaw  will  take  the  posi- 
tion for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  become  the  Cobden  of 
agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  Gentlemeo,  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  engraving  Mr.  Shaw's  merits  in  silver.  I 
am  sure  that  the  subscribers  generally  would  f^el  fifty  per 
cent,  prouder,  bad  they  engvaved  those  merits  in  gold. 
But,  gentlemen,  modest  and  almost  valueless  as  this 
testimonial  is,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  estimation  in  which  the  subscribers  hold 
the  man,  that  Mr.  Shaw's  reputation  will  last  as  long  as 
-—I  tmat  it  will  even  last  longer  than^the  testimonial 
itself.  When  I  think  of  posterity,  I  am  reminded  of  an 
expression  used  in  reference  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren-rr^ 
*'  If  you  would  seek  for  his  monument,  look  around"-^ 
an  expression  which  may  hereafter  be  used  in  reference 
to  our  friend.  I  feel  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  Mr.  Shaw  this  testimonial  from  the  grate- 
ful agriculturists  of  the  United  Kmgdom  (much  cheering). 
Mr.  Shaw  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  feel  very  deeply  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hi^baB>  4or 
.the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
aff^xd  JDM  on  this  occasion,  and  also  to  those  preaent 
for  the  manner  in  which  his  remarks  have  been  received, 
and  to  all  those  who  have  been  so  liberally  disposed  as 
to  subscribe  towards  the  prtsentatioa  of  this  tarti- 
monial.  I  value  diis  mark  of  esteem  most  higblj ; 
but   I   would  hia  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 


do  something  more  than  I  have  done ;  that  I  may  evea 
go  beyond  the  kind  expressions  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  that  if  at  some  future  day  a  question  should  bessked 
as  to  my  monnmentum,  that  monumentam  may  be  the 
estabUshment]  of  tenant-right  (cheers).  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity 
-^I  trust  the  honest  and  honourable  vanity—that  I 
possess  In  common  with  my  fellow-men,  it  would  be  the 
seeing  eetablished  as  a  first  law  of  the  land  the  principle 
of  tenant-right—a  principle  to  theadvoeacy  of  which  Ire- 
gret  that  the  eloquence  which  has  been  absorbed  in  much 
less  important  subjects  has  not  been  devoted»(Hfar, 
hear) — ^for  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  landlords  themselvei 
would  be  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  that  prin- 
ciple,  and  that  it  would  work  more  advantsgeously  for 
those  whom  I  hold  to  be  the  sinews  of  this  country- 
namely,  the  working  cksses— than  any  other  measure 
which  cottM  possibly  be  adopted.  I  believe  we  take  a 
comparatively  mean  and  narrow  view  of  tfce 
subject,  when  we  consider  tenant-right  solely  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  the  increste 
of  the  tenant's  profits:  that  is,  I  repeat,  a  mean  and 
narrow  view,  as  compwed  with  the  blessings  which 
would  by  tenant-right  l>e  poured  down  upon  thote 
whom  Qod  has  destined  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  I  may  be  too  enthusiastie,  bat  I 
certainly  believe  that  the  time  will  come,  and  that  eit 
long,  when  the  philanthropist  will  regard ^this  as  aimoit 
the  greatest  question  in  a  country  which  is  overflowiDg 
with  labour,  and  which  cannot  find  that  whereon  mdustry 
may  adequately  employ  itself  (Hear,  hear).  It  has  been 
said,  by  a  nobleman  who  feels  strongly  for  the  sita- 
ation  of  the  working  classes,  that  he  knows  no  more 
melancholy  spectacle  than  that  of  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  strong,  hearty,  and  able  to  work,  bes« 
ging  for  employment,  and  unable  to  obtain  it  (Hear, 
hear).  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  tenant-right  would  in 
a  great  degree  remedy  that  evil.  Let  me  here  say,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  for  which  Mr.  H  aghes  has  givea 
me  credit,  that  if  the  term  *<  tenant-right"  iaolveetiooable 
I  would  abandon  the  term,  if  I  could  but  aecuie  to  the 
tenant  farmer  proper  security  for  the  investment  of  hii 
capital  (Hear,  hear).  If  the  term  ''  tenanUrigbt"  be 
obnoxious  to  those  who  have  not  yet  proper^  learat,  bat 
who  will  by-and-bye  learn  to  appreciate  tlie  rights  of 
others  as  well  as  their  own — if,  I  say,  that  term  be  ob- 
noxioua,  J  am  prepared  to  forego  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  which  would  ensue  to  my  fellow-men  (cheers). 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  the  best  proof  I  can  give  you 
of  my  gratitttde  for  this  second  and  brilliant  reward  of  my 
humble  services  is  to  exercise  that  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry with  which,  I  thank  God,  I  .^-in  a  certain  de- 
gree blessed.  Xh9iiuibi  ttm  liot  a  glutton  of  labour,  I 
feet  that  the  best  exhibition  of  gratitude  will  be  the  coa- 
tinned  pursuit  of  the  same  onward  course  that  I  hare 
now  pursued  for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  {  sad 
I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  live  to  eiqoy  in  private  as  well « 
in  public  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  and  fiseliog  that  I 
possess  the  kindly  friendship  and  the  warm  Mfmjf^^ 
of  a  large  portion  of  that  olaaa  who,  whatever 
may  be  aaid  of  any  other  claw,  are,  •■  I  am  always  pre* 
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pared  to  assert,  unrWalled  for  honest  independence,  for 
honestj  of  purpose,  and  for  a  determination  to  uphold 
those  who  surround  them,  and  who  make  the  greatest 
amount  of  sacrifices  to  preserve  and  support  their  neigh- 
boars  and  fellov.creaturcs.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I 
would  that  I  could  express  myself  in  Warmer  and  better 
terms.  I  would  that  I  could  gi?e  expression  to  my 
real  feelings ;  but  as  I  oannot  do  lo,  I  must  ask  you  to 
wMept  these  remarks,  not  aa  the  ezpreasion,  bat  as  evi- 
dence of  my  fiselings.  In  conohiaton,  I  promise  you, 
that  80  kmg  as  health,  and  strengtii,  and  intellect  re- 
main to  me,  your  cause  will  be  to  me  what  it  always 
has  been — my  cause ;  and  I  will  never  flinch  from  any 
exertions  which  I  can  make  on  your  behalf.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Hughes,  for  presenting  the  memorial. 


After  the  presentation  of  the  testimonial,  a  nnmbar  of 
gentleiDen  lat  down  to  a  supper  provided  in  the  lower 
room  of  the  club. 

The  chair  was  Uken  by  Mr.  Hughes ;  Mr.  W.  F. 
Hobbt  acting  as  vrce-president. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed  from 
the  chair,  and  duly  responded  to  by  the  company, 

The  Craiemak  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr. 
Shaw.  To  that  gentleman,  he  said,  farmers  had  been 
greatly  indebted  for  his  exertions  for  many  years.  No 
man  had  done  more  than,  he  to  rescue  them  from  the 
remnants  of  feudalism  (Hear,  hear^.  In  the  promotion 
of  his  efforts  on  their  behalf  he  had  evinced  great  talent 
sAcl honesty  of  purpose,  and  hisperseverance  was  also  very 
remarkable.  He  proposed  the  *  <  Health  of  Mr.  Shaw ;" 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  live  long  in  the  tigoy- 
Blent  of  the  popularfty  whieh  he  so  justly  ponened. 

The  toast  was  very  eortfially  received* 

Mr.  Shaw  said:  He  had  so  often  netumed  thanks 
for  their  manifbld  khidnenes  that  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  monotony;  but  his  fHend,  the  Chairman,  had 
on  that  occasion  touched  a  f^esh  string.  Kent  was 
distinguished  among  the  counties  of  England  in  many 
respects.  The  Chairman  had  talked  of  feudalism; 
and  had  declared  that  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  assisted 
in  rescuing  the  farmers  of  England  from  its  infln- 
enot.  He  hoped  he  did  not  wound  the  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  any  gentleman  present  by  reBsarking  that  by 
fbndaMsm  he  supposed  to  be  meant,  that  relic  of  an  in- 
describuble  and  nyalerious  union,  under  which  landlord 
and  tenant  were  deleted  as  always  aaiUng  in  the  saase 
boat,  and  posswsbg  tiie  same  interest ;  though,  unfor- 
tunately, in  his  opinion,  they  were  not  doing  the  same 
work.  He  had  ever  felt  that,  however  the  two  parties 
might  be  embarked  in  the  same  boat,  the  one  was  there 
in  the  capacity  of  owner  and  commander  at  the  same 
time,  while  he  made  the  lieutenant  do  all  the  work 
(laughter).  He  would  rather  see  them  both  in  the 
c^lMoity  of  part-owners  up  to  a  certaui  point;  and  if 
they  could  not  go  so  fur  aa  that,  at  all  aventa  be  would 
tike  to  see  the  laaunt  in  the  poweaaipn  of  a  ctrtiln 
iatersit,  and  not  a  more  ipiiitaiit  in  th»  9011^  (Hear, 


hear) .  He  trusted  greatly  in  the  development  of  founder 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  landlordand 
tenant,  without  any  disturbance  of  that  happy  and  united 
feeling  which  ought  always  to  exist  between  parties  who 
were  so  intimately  connected.  It  was  probable  that  under 
such  an  arrangemeDt  as  he  advocated  landlord  and .  teuaut 
would  pull  to;;ethcr  much  more  happily  than  they  hid  done 
heretofore ;  for  although  the  commercial  view,  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase  of  the  day,  was  not  quite  so  acceptable  in  the  case 
of  landlord  and  tenant  as  in  some  others,  atill  be  held  that  in 
whatever  situation  in  life  men  might  be  placed  their  relations 
towards  each  other  would,  in  the  end,  prove  satisfactory  in 
proportion  as  pains  were  talcen  in  the  ^t  bstancc  to  place 
them  on  such  a  relative  footing  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
or  misapprehension  calling  for  correction  or  creating  difficulty 
(Hear,  hear).  He  had,  in  his  humble  way,  endeavoured  to 
place  the  tenant  farmer  in  a  position  of  independence  by  work- 
ing out  the  principle  of  tenant-right — a  position  which  the  far- 
mers of  England  were  entitled  to  hold,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  be  secured  to  them  for  the  protection  of  their  capital. 
It  was  rather  difficult  to  trench  upon  that  subject  with- 
out descending  into  other  topics  which  were  uuiuited  to 
the  occasion.  Without  occupying  their  time  mineeessarily 
he  begged  to  reassure  them  that  it  had  been  his  honest 
ambition  and  endeavour  to  work  out  for  the  farmers  of 
England  what  he  would  rather  indeed  have  seen  them  work 
out  for  themselves— their  own  salvation.  T|iere  were  gentle- 
men— ^Mr.  Mechi  amongst  the  numlier—who  might  tell 
him  that  he  had  patted  prejudice  on  the  back.  Should  that 
be  the  case,  he  would  say  in  reply  that  if  he  had  patted 
prejudice  on  the  back  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  it 
to  go  on,  and  with  the  view  of  ultimately  overcoming  preju- 
dice; hut  he  had  also  been  actuated  in  a  slight  degree 
by  a  desire  to  give  a  slight  slap  in  the  face  to  presumption 
(laughter).  He  hoped  that  while  presumption  was  endeavour- 
ing to  proceed  onward  prejudice  would  not  be  so  treated  that 
the  result  would  be  injurious  to  both  (Hear,  hear).  He  thsnked 
the  company  for  this  renewed  expression  of  kindly  feeling, 
which  would  stimulate  him  to  continue  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  that  sphere  in  which  it  had  pleased  Pro- 
videnoe  to  place  him.  He  could  assure  them  that  they  owed 
him  less  than  they  had  expressed,  since  the  plessure  which  he 
derived  from  pursuing  the  course  in  which  he  was  laboiuing 
amply  repaid  him  for  his  feeble  efforts,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
would  always  epjoy  their  good  opinion  (cheers). 

Mr.  MxcHi  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chsirmsa,  and  in 
doing  so  eulogised  him  as  an  advocate  of  tenant-right 

The  Chaikman,  in  reply,  said  he  happened  to  he  a  fiurmar 
of  the  oouBty  of  Kent— a  county  which  was  distinguiahedfiroa 
the  other  ooontics  of  England  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
gaveUdnd.  n»e  Auamrs  of  that  county  wese  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  distinct  race  fftsm  the  isrmeis  of  other  counties.  By 
the  operatkn  of  the  law  ef  gavelkind  thsy  ars  more  dispersed 
and  subdivided  there  than  elsewhere,  and  a  great  aumber  of 
them  were  what  an  called  bene  mUi;  in  other  word*,  their 
ancestors  occupied  a  betttr  peekiou  than  themsslves.  Soaie 
of  them  feU  that  the  taint  of  feudalism  which  remotely  attached 
to  the  tenantry  of  the  day  ill-baAUtd  them  at  the  prascat  time 
—that  theedncatiOB  possessed  hy  ssany  farssers  in  the  present 
day  es^ht  aloae  to  dissever  them  from  anything  like  the  idsa 
of  aervitude  whieh  fonssrly  attached  to  "  Esimer  This"  and 
"  Farmer  That."  He  was  one  of  these  who  thought  thai  if  a  man 
wssfasMn  ofcdacatiini»iBiUp<ndsnss,snd  character,  it  ought  net 
t»  lisisMt  ttKf  iHsflnidit  en  hmi  that  he  was  a  tenant  (Haar^  hear). 
He  also  Mt  that  the  contnot  between  kndloid  and  tenant 
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should  be  as  much  a  8  ponible  of  a  commercial  uature  at  all  times, 
and  more  espedally  in  the  present  day.  The  landlord  was  as  much 
indebted  to  a  good,  substantial,  intelligent  tenant  as  the  tenant 
was  to  a  just  and  fair  landlord.  There  was  not  an  iota  of 
difference.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  feudalism  in  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  have  utterly  passed  away; 
and  if  the  tenantry  of  £n|^and  possessed  the  independence 
which  they  ought  to  possess,  they  would  scorn  to  be  spoken  of 
and  treated  as  they  were  in  some  counties  that  he  had  heard 
of.  (Hear,  hear).  For  himself,  he  declared  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  rassal.  If  ever 
there  were  an  age  in  which  the  Curmers  of  England  were  called 
upon  to  shake  off  the  remnant  of  feudalism,  the  present  was 
such  an  age.  Some  time  ago  he  had  prophesied  that  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  1851  the  value  of  a  good  tenant 
would  be  known  in  England.  He  had  never  altered  from 
that  opinion.  He  still  thought  that  before  the  ending  of  1851 
the  man  of  intelligence,  property,  and  education  woidd  pro- 
bably be  a  rata  avis  in  this  country.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked 
the  company  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  drunk  his 
health. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  if  there  was  an  individual  who  was 
more  distinguished  than  another  for  the  service  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  agriculture,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  or  as  an  advocate  of  Tenant-right,  that  individual 
was  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs.  At  all  events,  on  no  occasion  in  whidi 
the  interests  of  agriculturists  generally  were  involved  did 
that  gentleman  refuse  his  aid  (cheers).  It  was  now  some 
years  ago  since  he  saw  that  gentleman  act  as  judge  at  the  Kent 
and  Canterbury  Cattle  Show.  He  was  then  a  comparative 
beginner,  if  he  would  aUow  that  expression  Be  had  ever  since 
been  expanding,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  trusted  that  he  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  the 
genera]  estimation  of  all  connected  with  agriculture.  He  felt 
great  pleasure  in  proposing — "  Hie  Treasurer  of  the  day — Mr. 
Hobbs." 
The  toast  having  been  well  received, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hobbs  said,  the  flattering  terms  in  which  the 
Chairman  had  proposed  his  health  made  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  reply.  If  he  had  at  aU  merited  the  compliment  which 
had  been  paid  him  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture, it  was  solely  because  he  had  exerted  himself  with  the 
greatest  sincerity  and  with  an  upright  and  honest  heart.  He 
believed  that  so  long  as  he  continued  to  have  health  and 
strength  he  would  always  be  found  pursuing  the  same  course. 
Although  he  had  not  the  talent  and  ability  of  his  friend  on  his 
right  (Mr.  Mechi),  he  would  not  give  place  to  him  or  to  any 
man  in  that  room,  as  regarded  a  sincere  desire  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  British  agriculture  (cheers).  He  took  no  credit 
to  himself  for  standing  in  the  position  of  treasurer  on  that 
occasion,  for  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  labours  in  that  capa- 
city had  not  been  so  onerous  as  he  could  have  wished  them  to 
be.  The  credit  was  due  to  his  flriend  in  the  chair  as  the 
originator  of  the  testimonial.  StiU  the  appeal  had  been  re- 
sponded to  firom  all  parte  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  the 
response  had  not  been  so  unanimous  as  he  could  have  desired, 
he  was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  cans^  and  no  in- 
dividual that  at  the  present  day  could  obtain  more 
cordial  support  from  the  practical  farmers  of  England  (cheers). 
As  regarded  the  mark  of  respect  which  had  been  presented  to 
Mr.  Shaw  that  evening,  he  must  say  that  there  waa  no  man 
who  better  deserved  such  a  testimonial.  Men  of  all  grades 
and  of  all  political  opinions  must  admit  that  the  agricnltore  of 
thia  country  owed  that  gentleman  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
He  trusted  that  they  should  meet  him  there  for  many  yean  to 
oome,  for  the  loss  of  him  would  indeed  be  a  great  loss.    He 


knew  no  man  who  could  replace  him ;  none  whose  removal 
would  be  a  greater  loss  to  agriculture,  more  especially  to  the 
tenant  farmers  of  this  countiy.    The  better  he  was  known  by 
the  tenant  farmers  generally,  the  greater  would  be  their  ap* 
preciation  of  his  worth.    Mr.  Hughes  had  alluded  to  his  (Mr. 
Hobbs*)  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.    Not 
only  were  they  indebted  to  Mr.  Shaw  with  regard  to  tenant 
right,  but  they  were  espedally  indebted  to  him  in  relation  to 
the  society  which  he  had  just  named.    Mr.  Shaw  waa  the  pro- 
pounder  of  that  great  institution  (Hear,  hear),  and  had  laboured 
as  much  for  the  promotion  of  its  olQects  as  in  advocating  the 
principle  of  tenant-right.    When  the  great  principle  of  agri- 
cultural union  was  but  little  understood  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Shaw  did  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  landowners  and  oc- 
cupiers together,  for  the  founding  of  that  great  institntica 
which  he  had  mentioned,  an  institution  which  he  (Bfr.  Hobbs) 
believed  had  done  very  great  service  to  the  countiy.     From 
the  formation  of  the  society  down  to  that  time,  he  (Mr.  Hobbs) 
had  had  the  honour  of  working  with  him  in  the  council,  and 
he  might  safely  say  that  there  vras  not  a  man  in  that  council 
who  was  more  desirous,  or,  he  would  add,  more  able,  to  pro- 
mote the  success  and  practice  of  agriculture;  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  so  long  as  he  had  health  and  strength,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  would  continue  to  pursue  the  coarse  which  he 
had  done :  that  whether  with  regard  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  the  owners  of  the  soil,  or  the  sdence  and    practice 
of  agriculture,   he   would  always   be   found  at  hia   post 
Mr.  Shaw  had  observed  that  evening  that  although  he  gene- 
rally agreed  with  him  (Mr.  Hobbs)  on  the  great  queations  con- 
nected with  agriculture;  yet  he  (Mr.  Hobbs)  had  introduced 
one  point  that  evening,  with  regard  to  which  he  did  not  concur 
with  him.    He  would  only  say  that  if  he  had  erred  on  the  sub- 
ject he  had  done  so  with  the  best  intentions.    His  views  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  tenant-right  were,  he  believed,  pretty 
well  known.    There  were  some  who  thought,  perhaps,  that  he 
went  too  fast  on  that  question ;  but  having  been  a  tenant-fanner 
himself  for  some  years,  and  being  one  in  fact  at  that  time,  be 
fended  that  he  knew  what  tenant-farmers  required  in  order  to 
obtain  security  for  their  capital ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  hwdlords  of  Enf^and  placed  confidence  enough  in  him  to 
believe  that  he  would  not  advocate  a  measure  which  wrould  be 
adverse  to  their  interests.  He  was  quite  persuaded  that  nothmg 
would  tend  so  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  nothing 
would  tend  so  much  to  advance  the  interest  and  social  condition 
of  agricultural  labourers,  and  to  secure  to  them  constant  em- 
ployment, as  the  establishment  of  tenant-right  (Hear,  hear). 
During  the  last  autumn  a  means  of  affording  employment  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  occurred  to  him.    Intermixed,  as  it 
were,  with  his  own  property  lay  a  farm  which  he  vrould  not 
purchase ;  it  was  offered  to  him  two  or  three  times  at  diflieKnt 
periods,  and  he  refused  to  take  it.    On  reflection  be  thought  it 
advisable  to  have  it ;  he  therefore  made  a  proposition  to  take 
the  farm  for  twenty-one  years,  to  be  allowed  to  anb-tet  if  he 
should  let  his  own  fiurm,  which  adjoined,  and  to  have  a  liberal 
tenant-right.    Two  years  before,  the  party  would  have  scorned 
the  idea  of  tenant-right;  but  he  well  knew  that  this  ques- 
tion was  at  last  beginning  to  make  way  in  the  oonntiy, 
while  his  (Mr.  Hobbs's)  propontion  was  such  that  had  be 
been    the  agent  for    the    property    he    would  have  asid 
at  once  that  it  was  such  as  ought  to   be  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.    His  proposal  waa  that  he  should  lease  the  flurm 
for  twenty-one  yean,  that  tenant-right  ahould  be  a  nne  qaa 
non,  that  he  ahould  remove  all  poUard-treea  and  all  timber 
which  was  iijurious  as  regarded  agricultaral  improvamcBts. 
He  was  also  to  find  all  the  tilea  for  draining  and  for  other 
poipoaes,  and  all  the  bricki  and  rough  material  except  timber 
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and  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  tenint-right  it  the  termini- 
tion  of  the  leue.  The  consequence  wt§,  thtt  he  was  laying  out 
something  like  £8  per  acre— it  waa  not  unlikely  that  he  would, 
in  the  end,  hare  laid  out  £10  per  acre— on  a  farm  which,  with- 
out tenant-right,  eren  with  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  would 
probably  have  remained  neglected.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  em- 
ploying Uboorers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  aUte,  that  in  the  four  parishes  in  which  he  occupied 
land  he  did  not  allow  a  single  labourer  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment (Cheers.)  He  regretted  to  see  the  best  labourers 
emigrating  daily,  for  want  of  employment.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  labourers  who  emigrated  were  generally  the  sinews,  the 
wealth,  and  strength  of  the  country  (Hear,  hear),  not  the  worst 
cbarwters.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  convinced,  that  if  the 
tenant-farmers  had  security  for  the  inrestment  of  capital,  if 
fftirplay  were  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  there 
would  not  be  labourers  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  obtain  from 
the  land  what  it  waa  capable  of  producing.  He  had  always 
been  a  sincere  fnend  to  the  improvement  of  agriadture ;  and 
though  Mr.  Shaw  and  himadf  might  differ  on  little  points  as 
they  had  differed  on  one  point  that  evening,  it  waa  only  because 
one  of  them  was  desirous  of  showing  the  landlorda  of  this 
country  that  what  waa  proposed  in  the  case  of  tenant-right, 
would,  if  established,  be  beneficial  to  them  as  well  aa  to 
tenants.  In  condnaion,  he  thanked  the  company  for  drinking 
his  health,  and  could  aasore  them  that  they  would  ever  find 
him  a  working  man  in  the  cause  of  tenant-right  (cheers). 

Mr.  HoBBB  aiid  there  waa  a  gentleman  preaent  to  whom 
not  only  they,  but  the  tenantry  of  England  were  indebted, 
more  eapcciaUy  for  hia  able  eaaay  on  tenant-right  (cheers) ;  as 
well  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  be  conducted  the 
business  of  the  dub  aa  on  account  of  that  eaaay ;  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Malt  Tax  Aaaodation,  and  for  hia  conduct  on  every 
occaaion  in  which  agriculture  waa  concerned,  Mr.  Corbet  muat 
now  be  hdd  by  them  in  the  greateat  reapect.  He  begged, 
thcxefoie,  with  the  permiaaion of  the  Chairman,  to propoae  Bfr. 
Corbet* a  health. 

The  toaat  waa  drunk  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

Mr.  Co  KBIT,  in  reply,  said  that  his  exertions  in  the  pre- 
aent canae  had  been  to  him  a  "  labour  of  love.''  He  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  wishea  of  the  committee  to 
the  beat  of  his  ability,  and  if  he  had  failed,  hia  intention 
waa  not  at  fault  (cheera).  T^iere  waa  one  point  in  connection 
vrith  that  occaaion  which  he  deaired  to  mention,  namdy,  that 
Mr.  Qnartermaine,  having  lent  a  room  on  aeveral  occasiona 
for  the  purpoaea  of  the  teatimonial,  on  being  applied  to  for 
hia  bill,  had  replied  that  he  ahould  not  think  (rf  making  any 
charge  (cheers). 

Mr.  Shaw  aaid  that,  while  he  was  anxious  to  assiat  in  ele- 
vmting  u  much  aa  poaaiUe  the  tenantry  of  the  country,  he 


truated  they  would  never  be  ao  one-sided  u  to  forget  those 
who,  filling  high  stationa  and  rank,  had  it  in  their  power,  by 
devoting  their  energies  in  the  proper  course,  to  assist  the 
cause.  He  had  not  forgotten,  and  he  never  could  forget,  that 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Smilhfidd  Club,  immediatdy  after,  he 
believed,  the  first  discussion  on  the  question  of  tenant-right  in 
that  (the  London  Farmers')  Club,  two  individuals  filling  a  high 
position  in  aodety  took  occaaion  to  expreaa  themsdves  strongly 
and  warmly,  if  they  did  not  come  quite  up  to  their  mark,  with 
respect  to  the  great  question  which  had  this  evening  been  dis- 
cussed. On  that  occasion  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
said  that,  although  perhapa  the  term  "  tenant-right"  waa  not 
quite  an  agreeable  one,  it  involved  the  prindple  of  juatice  to 
the  farmer,  and  he  hoped  to  aee  the  prindple  establiahed.  Bir. 
Pusey,  too,  though  then  only  just  an  adherent  in  the  cauae, 
alao  gave  hia  support  to  the  prindple.  Since  that  time  he  had 
won  their  praise  by  his  persevering  endeavours  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  tenant  right ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto 
failed  in  his  object,  this  dub  would  not,  .on  that  account,  fed 
the  less  grateful  to  him.  Hia  first  bill  was  referred  to  a  sdect 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commona ;  he  had  been  inatnunen- 
tal  in  the  appointment  of  the  Agricultural  Customs  Committee ; 
in  short,  no  man  had  done  more  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the 
prindplea  of  tenant  right.  When  they  knew  and  felt  the  value 
of  such  men  in  fiirthering  their  cause,  it  would  be  keeping  too 
mnch  within  thdr  own  narrow  drde  to  omit  to  acknowledge 
their  services.  He  would  therefore  propoae  *"nie  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Bfr.  ^uaey,  and  may  they  continue  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  deaire  for  the  eatabUahment  of  tenant-right." 

The  toaat  waa  warmly  reaponded  to. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  Bfr.  Rogeraon,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  who  had,  it  waa  stated, 
executed  the  printing  for  the  testimonial  firee  of  charge ;  with 
which  was  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Quartermaine. 

The  toaat  met  with  a  fitting  reception. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  company  drank  "  Bianu* 
facturea  and  Commerce  in  connection  with  Mr.  Medii" 

Mr.  Mbchi  replied. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "  Mr.  Homaby  and  the  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Shaw  Testimonial." 

Mr.  HoRNSBT,  jnn.,  replied. 

The  toaat  of"  Bfrs.  Shaw  and  the  Ladiea,"  waa  reaponded  to 
by  Bir.  Shaw ;  that  of  "  The  Committee  of  Management"  by 
Mr.  Carter. 

At  the  inatance  of  Bfr.  Hobbs,  the  company  drank  "Ihe 
EarlofYarborough." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, "  The  Agricultural  Labourera 
of  the  United  Khigdom." 

The  evening  waa  on  the  whole  one  of  extreme  good  htuiour 
and  great  interest. 


CHEMISTRY    APPLIED     TO    AGRICULTURE. 

ThB  CvCLOPiBDIA   OF  AoRICULTURB    ON     "ARTIFICIAL  MaNURBS/' 


BY  A   FARMER. 


An  article  on  "  Artificial  Manures*'  has  just  ap- 
peared in  this  new  Cyclopaedia ;  and  as  it  is  from 
the  united  pens  of  Mr.  Hannam,  the  author  of 
a  very  excellent  work  on  "  Waste  Manures,"  and 
t)r,  Playfair,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  some- 
thing good  on  this  important  subject.    Nor  are  we 


disappointed,  as  it  is  decidedly  the  best  summary 
of  what  is  known  on  artificial  manures  which  has 
yet  appeared.  At  the  first  outset  of  this  cydopse- 
dia  we  were  not  a  little  startled  by  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  introductory  essay,  "that  farm- 
ing has  been  committed  to  the  rudest  and  most 
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illiterate  of  the  human  community.*'  This  was 
certainly  not  a  very  flattering  ojnnion  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  brother  farmers,  and  had  prepared 
us  for  forming  but  an  indiflierent  opinion  of  the 
cyclopiedia.  The  appearance  of  several  very  ex- 
cellent scientific  articles  from  both  Lindley  and 
Curtis  in  the  first  number,  and  of  this  article  on  Arti- 
ficial Manures,  a  practical  subject,  in  the  second, 
has,  however,  satisfied  us  that  such  at  least  was 
not  the  opinion  of  all  the  writers  for  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Agriculture. 

The  want  of  fertility  in  any  field  may  reault, 
from  Jirsty  the  want  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  mi- 
neral ingredients  required  by  a  certain  crop — or, 
secondly,  the  want  of  even  one  important  ingre- 
dient. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  necessary  to  know 
by  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  a  plant  what  mineral 
ingredients  it  requires,  and  to  compound  an  arti- 
ficial manure  containing  all  these  substances.  If 
these  substances  are  to  be  economically  and  pro- 
fitably employed,  we  must  also  know  what  are  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  field  we  cultivate.  ''  For  ex- 
ample :— A  sandy  soil  may  be  very  deficient  in  mag- 
nesia ;  and  in  this  case  an  addition  of  that  sub- 
Ktance  might  be  indispensable  to  fertiKty,  while  it 
would  be  wholly  superfluous  in  a  manure  applied 
to  a  soil  formed  from  magnesian  limestone.  For 
the  economical  application  of  a  manure,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  and  character  of  soils  is  as 
necessary  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  mineral  food 
of  the  crops  growmg  upon  them."  The  import- 
ance of  this  last  sentence  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted on ;  as  it  shows  that  there  may  be  two  rea- 
sons either  for  the  failure  or  the  success  of  a  manure. 
A  manure,  containing  all  the  ingredients  requisite 
for  the  crop,  has,  of  course,  more  cbamces  of  suc- 
cess than  a  manure  containing  only  one  or  two. 
The  latter  have,  however,  often  been  successful  in 
their  action :  and,  as  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
both  farmers  and  scientific  men  (who  should  have 
known  better)  hastened  to  assert,  from  the  value  in 
isolated  instances,  that  they  would  be  unirMrsaUj 
acceptable.  Further  experiments  have  so  com- 
pletely disproved  this  opinion,  that  we  now  run 
some  risk  of  being  converts  to  the  very  opposite 
estimate  of  its  value.  It  is  the  same  with  coHunon 
salt,  Ume,  and  even  bones— any  one  of  which  may, 
produce  a  good  crop  in  certain  cases,  because  the 
land  happens  to  be  especially  deficient  in  tbe  par* 
ticular  substance  applied,  and  yet  completely  fsdl  in 
others,  because  it  did  not  supply  all  that  the  plants 
required. 

No  greater  error  and  no  more  serious  injury  can 
be  committed  in  this  important  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, than  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
lay  down  rules  for  the  farmer's  guidance,  either 


from  a  limited  number  of  experiments,  or  from  the 
possession  of  the  utmost  possible  extent  of  theore- 
tical knowledge.  We  are,  perhaps,  sufficieolly  ad- 
vanced in  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  to  be  able  to  say  what  a  manure 
ought  to  contain  to  supply  all  these  substances. 
For  the  particular  instances  in  which  a  manure, 
containing  only  one  or  two  of  these  ingredients, 
may  be  useful,  no  certain  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

If  even  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  there  may 
yet  be  another  cause  for  the  want  of  fertility  in  t  soil 
even  after  a  manure  has  been  applied :  it  is,  thirdly, 
that  the  various  substances  applied  may  not  be 
in  a  proper  state  of  chemical  combination,  or  in  a 
proper  state  of  solubility. 

*<  We  must  bear  distinctly  in  mind  how  natuie 
supplies  these  materials  from  her  magasines  of  nutri- 
ment, and  how  she  storee  them  up  to  prerent  qq- 
necessary  waste.  If  the  soil  contained  these  Butri- 
tious  matters  in  a  soluble  state,  they  would  be 
washed  away  by  the  nJns^  and  it  would  becooie 
quickly  impoverished.  Again,  if  they  were  insolit- 
ble  in  water  the  plants  could  not  mil  tbemselTfi 
of  their  mineral  food.  Nature  Ium,  thcrcfere, 
placed  the  mineral  food  of  plants  In  the  soil  in  an 
insoluble  state,  but  endowed  with  such  properties 
that  the  action  of  the  air,  rain,  and  frost  renders  it 
soluble  in  water  and  [able  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  pUmtt."  Here  there  is  aaotber  sourcs  of 
diflkulty  in  the  preparation  and  oae  of  artificid 
manures,  and  gives  us  another  reason  for  the  eoe- 
tradictory  results  following  their  use.  A  maBire 
which  may  be  only  sufiiciently  soluble  in  a  wet  sea- 
son or  rainy  situation  will  obviously  be  unsuited  to 
a  dry  season  and  a  dry  situation. 

An  artificial  manure  whidi  professea  to  bs  ui^ 
f nl  to  all  crops  must  tiierefore  be  made  (1)  of 
mineral  ingredients  8<^ble  in  wafer,  and  of  ()) 
mineral  ingredients  insoluble,  or  only  very  slightlir 
soluble  in  water,  but  which  gradually  become 
soluble. 

The  writer  of  tlus  artick  "On  Artificatl  Ma- 
nures "  has  well  deeeribed  the  MtaDm  of  auch  sab- 
stances  as  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  that  of 
simply  enabhng  the  mineral  ingredients  already 
present  in  the  soil  to  become  useful,  and  the  very 
reverse  of  a  manure  whidi  restores  the  already  ab- 
stracted materials.  On  this  point  all  practical  men 
are  now  perfectly  agreed ;  and  we  quite  coincide 
with  tiie  writers  in  advocating  that  aU  the  mgredi' 
ent8  removed  by  the  crops  should  be  retwmed  m  tk 
manure.  This  is  exacUy  what  we  have  adroctted 
in  the  whole  course  of  these  papers,  and  has  more 
than  once  brought  down  the  severest  rebukes  from 
various  quarters.  It  is,  thersfbre,  somewhat  ei- 
couraging  to  see  this  important  rule  so  strongly  n- 
sisted  on. 
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Unlike  some  other  writers  on  this  subject^  the  in- 
ability to  supply  special  receipts  is  honestly  con- 
fessed, few  of  those  already  given  being  thoroughly 
warranted  by  existing  knowledge,  and,  at  the  best, 
must  be  considered  as  probabilities,  which  may 
either  fail  or  succeed  in  future  trials. 

Though  it  is  going  oyer  the  ground  so  often  in- 
sisted on  in  these  papers,  the  mineral  constituents 
of  a  manure  are  generally  recommended  to  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Sil  cate  of  potash,  derived  from  fieldspar. 

2.  Sulphate  ditto. 

3.  Common  salt. 

4.  Gypsum,  to  supply  lime. 

5.  Epsom  salts,  to  supply  magnesia. 

6.  The  phosphates,  derived  from  bones  or  copro- 
lites.  The  latter  substance  has  been  in  use  too 
short  a  time  to  enable  us  to  speak  positively  as  to 
its  value,  though  its  almost  perfect  resemblance  to 
bones  in  chemical  constitution  is  a  very  strong 
argument  in  its  favour. 

With  regard  to  the  organic  portion  of  artificial 
manures,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Liebig 
and  Professor  Johnston,  Dr.  Playfair  says  that 
"  with  these  as  with  the  mineral  substances  we  must 
act  on  the  same  principles,  so  that  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  may  be  graduaL'' 
It  is  not  our  part  here  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  or  practical  trustworthiness  of  Lie- 
big's  theory,  that»  if  we  supply  the  inorganic  mate- 
rials of  the  crop,  the  atmosphere,  especially  under 
the  green  crop  system,  will  furnish  the  organic  food 
of  vegetation  in  sufficient  quantity.  But  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  as  the  result  of  many  experiments 
that  in  the  case  of  the  supply  of  the  vegetable  part 
of  his  crops,  as  well  as  the  mineral,  the  fisurmer 
best  consults  his  own  interest  by  furnishing  a  sup- 
ply of  that  ingredient  as  well  as  the  now,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  necess  ry  one,  namely, 
the  mineral  part. 

When  the  farmer  is  sure  that  his  soil  contains  a 
^reat  preponderance  of  organic  manure  his  mine- 
ral dressings  are  highly  useful,  and  may  perhaps 
be  an  that  is  required,  as  they  will  enable  the  plant 
to  consume  the  organic  matter  more  liberally  than 
it  otherwise  could.  We  are  aware  that  on  the  best 
turnip  soils  excellent  green  crops  have  been  grown 
by  means  of  bones  or  guano  alone  ;  but  we  fancy 
these  instances  are  becoming  more  rare  than  for- 
merly, more  especially  as  fanners  now  almost  uni- 
versally use  a  portion  of  farm-yard  manure  along 
with  their  artificial  manures ;  and  it  is  to  the  action 
of  the  azotized  carbonaceous  matter  present  in  the 
former  that  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  much  of 
the  benefit  produced. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been    said    and 


written  on  the  subject  of  artificial  manures,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  remarks  that  but  few  assured 
steps  have  as  yet  been  made  towards  the  perfect 
elucidation  of  this  important  question.  Perhaps 
the  utmost  extent  of  our  progress  may  be  stated  to 
be,  that  we  know  the  points  on  which  we  want  in- 
formation. 

Indeed  the  only  portion  of  agriculture  to  which 
the  application  of  artificial  manures  can  now  be  said 
to  be  perfectly  understood  is  the  growth  of  turnips, 
and  in  this  case  our  knowledge  has  been  of  such 
slow  growth  as  to  prevent  us  from  despairing  at  the 
small  progress  we  make  in  other  branches  of  the 
subject.  Bones  were  first  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  are  old  enough  to  remember  how  much  old 
farmers  laughed  at  the  idea.  The  bones  were  fol- 
lowed by  guano,  next  came  superphosphate,  and 
finally  has  sprung  up  the  earnest  desire  amongst 
farmers  to  prepare  guano  for  themsdves.  To  such 
a  degree  have  they  now  been  successful  in  the  latter 
attempt,  that  the  complete  want  of  any  future  sup- 
plies of  guano  would  not  now  be  of  serious  moment. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  encouraging.  The  farmer 
of  strong  clays,  on  which  turnips  must  be,  to  say 
the  least,  the  exception  to  the  rule,  has  not  yet 
reaped  any  advantage  from  the  progress  of  scientific 
research  on  artificial  manures.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  any  manure  which  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  farm-yard  manure  for  his  wheat  crop  after  a 
bare  fallow.  This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted ; 
for,  whilst  we  have  seen  turnip  husbandry  reach  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
the  farming  of  strong  clays  has  hardly  taken  a  step 
in  advance  since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  The 
application  of  artificial  manures  of  every  kind  to  the 
cereals  has  hitherto  been  a  complete  failure,  so  fitr 
as  superseding  farm-yard  manure  on  strong  clay 
lands  is  concerned. 

We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason  for  this,  as 
the  artificial  manure  has  in  the  latter  case  been  as 
carefully  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sults of  analysis  as  in  that  used  for  the  growth  of 
turnips ;  its  success  in  the  latter  case  is  admitted, 
and  its  failure  in  the  former,  we  think,  is  equally 
clear. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  making  every 
possible  research  as  to  a  manure  for  grass  lands, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  We  venture  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  this  failure : 
the  plants  which  compose  the  grass  of  our  pastures 
and  our  cereals  are  closely  allied,  in  botanical 
phraseology,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
turnip  crop  in  many  important  particulars.  In  the 
rotation  upon  strong  clays  the  clover  is  the  only 
plant  bearing  a  botanical  relation  to  the  turnip.  It 
is  to  the  clover  that  we  would,  therefore,  direct  the 
attention  of  future  experimentalists,  as  being  the 
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most  probable  part  of  the  rotation  on  stronff  clay 
which  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  artificial 
manures.  This  is,  of  course^  little  more  than  a 
conjecture  on  our  part^  and  its  correctness  will 
be  either  proved  or  disproved  by  future  re- 
searches. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression  to  the  article 
whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Besides  the  above  remarks  on  artificial  manures, 
it  also  contains  a  summary,  in  a  tabular  form,  of  the 
principal  experiments  which  have  been  published. 
This  must  have  been  a  work  requiring  the  utmost 


patience,  especially  as  the  results  of  the  experiments 
have  hitherto  been  so  unsatisfactory. 

That  the  writers  of  this  very  sensible  article  on 
artificial  manures  have  so  plainly  advocated  the 
truths  so  often  laid  down  in  these  papers  is  an  en- 
couragement for  which  we  feel  obliged.  And  as 
they  have  also  acknowledged  the  want  of  informa- 
tion wherever  it  eidsted,  any  little  criticism  in  which 
we  might  be  disposed  to  indulge  is  silenced.  To 
those  who  take  any  interest  in  this  important  sub- 
ject we  recommend  the  article  on  artificial  manures 
for  more  serious  consideration. 


AGRICULTURAL     USES     OF     STEAM     POWER. 


It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  ask,  what  is  the 
specific  impediment  that  forbids  the  banns  between 
the  steam-engine  and  the  plough-share  ?  What  is 
it  that  prevents  the  versatility  (that  peculiarly 
marked  attribute  of  steam  power)  which  can  drive 
a  vessel  of  several  thousand  tons  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, against  a  head-wind  and  sea,  or  spin  the  finest 
thread  with  a  touch  more  delicate  than  the  human 
thumb  and  finger— what  prevents  it  from  being  ap- 
plied to  the  clumsy  performance  of  the  plough  ? 

Because  it  is  a  clumsy  performance :  and  that 
noble  power  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
a  law  to  which  the  annals  of  invention  have  given 
repeated  proof,  that  late-discovered  powers  of  na- 
ture will  not "  gear  on"  to  those  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  they  have  antiquated.  They  refuse 
to  waste  themselves.  From  the  natural  sympathy, 
so  to  speak,  which  exists  between  the  "  best  of  its 
kind"  in  every  department  of  matter  may  be  de- 
duced the  perception  of  a  corresponding  law  of  an- 
tipathy between  things  separate  and  incongruous 
in  their  nature  and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  remote 
in  the  order  of  invention.  It  is  not  the  inapplica- 
bility of  steam  power,  but  the  incongruity  with  it 
of  the  plough  (an  instrument  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  animal  traction  to  the  act  of  cul- 
tivation, and  belonging  only  to  that  secondary  class 
of  powers)  that  forbids  the  union.  The  plough  does 
not  cultivate.  It  must  be  followed  by  the  harrow, 
the  scufiler,  the  roUer,  the  scarifier,  to  complete,  by 
many  and  repeated  processes,  the  work  which,  after 
all,  is  not  so  well  done  as  it  is  accomplished  in  one 
good  digging  by— the  spade.  Is  there  nothing  in 
this  to  furnish  a  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
steam  power  must  be  applied,  if  ever,  to  the  pro- 
blem of  cultivation  ?  We  estimate  the  expense  of 
a  summer's  fallow,  on  stiff  land  (five  ploughings, 
with  harrowing,  &c.,  to  correspond,  and  loss  by 
rent),  at  £5  per  acre.  It  could  be  well  dug  for  less 
money  at  one  operation.    Why  is  it  not  ?    Because 


our  horses  and  implements  would  be  lying  idle, 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  whole  economy 
of  the  farm-arrangements  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  which  prevent  the  possibility  of  adapting  hand- 
work on  the  scale  required  to  get  the  fields  ready 
at  the  proper  periods ;  and  also  because  cultivation 
by  hand  requires  a  peculiar  co-operation  of  the  will 
(well  understood  by  employers  of  spade-labomr), 
demanding  either  an  inward  impulse,  which  nothing 
but  direct  self-interest  can  give,  or  a  lynx-eyed 
superintendence,  the  expense  of  which  destroys 
the  balance  of  profit  from  spade  cultivation  over  the 
clumsy  honesty  of  such  animal  power  as  we  ba?e 
long  substituted  for  it.  Set  a  man  to  dig  two  acres 
of  land,  one  for  your  wheat  crop  and  the  other  for 
his  own,  and  you  will  see  quickly  the  operation— 
almost  unconscious  to  the  labourer  himself— of  that 
law  which  limits  spade-work  of  his  own  plot,  and 
denies  it  to  your  average.  The  plough,  and  all  the 
instruments  that  follow  it,  are  only  the  "  animal 
power"  substitute  for  that  more  perfect  process 
accomplished  in  brief  by  the  spade,  when  worked 
by  the  foot,  held  by  the  hand,  and  directed  by  the 
skill  and  purpose  of  manual  labour.  This  is  what 
mechanical  power  must  imitate :  not  the  sluggish 
cleaving  of  the  ploughshare,  which  only  splits  up 
an  unbroken  seam  of  surface,  making  a  fitlcnm  of 
that  which  lies  below,  and  thus  pressing  and  polish- 
ing the  subsoil  year  after  year  into  barren  and  im- 
permeable induration,  which  the  roots  of  no  annual 
can  penetrate.  This  is  but  the  first  of  a  whole 
series  of  imperfect  processes,  not  one  of  which  it  is 
even  desirable  to  imitate ;  not  one  of  which  is  ne- 
cessary where  the  spade  can  be  used.  Why  then 
should  we  wish  that  ploughing  should  ever  be  done 
by  steam-power,  stationary  or  locomotive  ?  What 
we  want  is  not  ploughing,  but  cultivation:  that 
process  which  the  farmer  by  necessity  performs  in 
three,  four,  or  five  acts,  not  half  so  well  as  the  gar- 
dener accomplishes  it  in  one.     As  well  might  we 
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expect  to  apply  successfully  the  boiler  and  cylinder 
of  a  locomotive  to  the  pole  of  a  four-horse  coach, 
or  the  shafts  of  a  waggon,  or  the  lever  of  a  common 
pump,  or  the  distaff  and  spindle  of  a  cottage  spin- 
ning-wheel, as  attempt  to  gear  on  the  power  of  steam 
to  the  elaborate  clumsiness  of  a  plough.  In  every 
case  where  steam  has  superseded  animal  labour  (as 
it  is  its  mission  to  do),  it  has  demanded  to  be  har- 
nessed to  the  work  with  a  harness  of  its  own ;  it 
has  rejected  old-fashioned  tools  and  their  appear- 
ances, and  has  seized  at  once  the  shortest  means  (o 
its  object.  Instead  of  the  leverage  of  the  horse's 
leg,  pulling  at  the  axletree,  it  seizes  at  once  upon 
the  wheel  and  drives  it  round ;  and  instantly  (by 
that  law  of  occult  affinities  above  alluded  to)  a  de- 
mand is  raised  for  the  most  perfect  surface  for  the 
wheel-tire  to  run  on :  the  iron  rail  is  supplied,  and 
Mr.  M'Adam,  though  a  very  good  dog  in  his  day,  is 
discarded.  So,  again,  instead  of  working  at  the 
pumphandle,  it  seizes  at  once  upon  the  sucker  rod, 
and  drives  it  up  and  down.  Instead  of  wasting 
time  and  labour  in  the  back-and-forward  action  of 
the  oar,  it  drives  along  the  vessel  by  the  continuous 
stroke  of  the  paddle-wheel,  or,  still  more  simply  by 
the  screw.  But  of  all  its  triumphs,  the  greatest  and 
the  most  astounding  was  when  the  puzzling  problem 
of  the  spinning-wheel  presented  itself.  Here  was 
the  foot,  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  directing  will— 
all  at  work  at  once,  and  all  to  be  imitated  and  su- 
perseded :  the  very  moisture  of  the  skin  requisite  to 
the  rolling  and  hardening  of  the  twist,  as  it  was 
pressed  between  the  fingers.  What  an  operation 
to  attempt  by  the  dead  rollers  of  machinery !  Under 
the  full  glare  of  such  a  precedent,  what  upon  the 
same  earth,  it  may  be  surely  asked,  declares  that 
the  act  of  inverting  and  crushing  a  clod  of  soil 
should  present  insurmountable  or  an  unprofitable 
task  to  steam-driven  machinery  ?  I  say  ''  inverting 
and  crushing,"  for  in  those  two  acts  he  the  problems 
of  cultivation.  In  a  dry  climate  it  is  simpler  than 
under  our  moist  atmosphere,  for  we  are  obliged  to 
chop  the  soil  instead  of  crushing  it.  If  we  analyze 
the  act  of  cultivation  as  performed  by  the  spade,  it 
is  as  follows : — ^The  blade  is  pressed  to  the  requisite 
depth  into  the  soil,  the  handle  is  then  bent  down, 
as  a  lever  to  lift  the  slice,  which  is  turned  over,  and 
dropped  into  the  trench  top  downwards ;  the  under 
surface  thus  exposed  is  then  chopped  and  cut  in 
order  to  admit  the  atmosphere,  which  is  in  fact  the 
real  fertilizer  after  all,  and  to  expose  the  soil  to 
which  as  fully  as  possible  is  the  whole  object  of 
cultivation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
imperfectly  this  is  done  by  the  plough.  Instead  of 
inverting,  it  turns  the  soil  only  half  or  three-quar- 
ters over:  it  goes  through  it  like  a  wedge,  squeextng 
it  from  it  instead  of  raising  and  loosening  it.  .It  is 
true  it  breaks  the  soil  if  light,  but  it  is  the  heavy 


soils  that  most  need  breaking ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  furrow-slice  is  broken,  it  often  drops  back, 
and  the  inversion  is  less  complete.  It  leaves  the 
surface  weeds  either  actually  peeping  at  the  edge  of 
the  furrow-slice,  or  if  concealed,  yet  seldom  sufli- 
ciently  buried  to  be  destroyed  :  but  what  is  worse, 
it  does  all  its  work  at  the  expense  of  the  subsoil, 
which  year  after  year  is  worn,  and  sometimes  po- 
lished to  a  case-hardened  surface  by  the  repeated 
pressure  of  the  share,  and  the  stamping  of  the  iron 
shod  hoofs  that  drag  it.  What  can  offer  a  more 
forbidding  and  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  descend- 
ing roots  than  such  a  pavement  as  this  meeting  the 
sponge-like  fibres  that  ar^  destined  to  find  nourish- 
ment for  the  stem,  and  which  begin  to  seek  it  at  the 
greatest  depths,  just  when  the  plant  is  in  the  latter 
stages  of  its  growth,  forming  the  grain  in  the  ear  ? 
This  evil  the  spade  entirely  avoids :  it  neither  har- 
dens nor  loosens  the  subsoil,  it  leaves  it  precisely  in 
its  natural  state,  moderately  stiff,  a  condition  per- 
haps the  safest  for  plants  of  the  grain  tribe,  which 
require  a  firm  footing  to  carry  their  long  stem, 
though  for  the  more  succulent  tribes  of  root-crops 
a  subsoil  broken  to  a  greater  depth  is  desirable. 
The  plough  is  certainly  a  better  cultivator  upon  a 
hght  than  upon  a  stiff  soil.  It  is  upon  heavy  and 
retentive  days  that  the  superiority  of  the  spade  is 
pre-eminent.  Here,  therefore  is  the  great  field  for 
improvement :  what  we  want  upon  the  clays  (which 
embrace  so  large  a  portion  of  Great  Britain)  is  a 
mode  of  cultivation  which  may  be  accomplished 
without  the  treading  of  animals  or  any  traction  at 
all  of  the  implements  of  tillage  across  the  worked 
land.  In  pursuing,  therefore,  the  subject  of  culti- 
vation by  steam,  the  idea  of  the  plough  is  a  mis- 
leader.  What  we  want  is  not  to  plough  the  land, 
but  to  cultivate  it ;  and  if,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  the  plough  and  all  its  subsidiary  implements 
are  a  mere  substitute  for  the  spade,  and  on  stiff 
soils  in  a  moist  chmate,  a  very  expensive,  cumbrous, 
and  imperfect  one,  the  object  of  the  inventive  ma- 
chinist will  be  better  directed  as  well  as  simplified 
by  discarding  it  altogether  from  his  thoughts,  and 
concentrating  his  attention  on  the  action  of  the 
spade.  The  gardener  scarcely  permits  a  dog  to 
walk  over  a  bed  that  has  been  newly  worked ;  yet 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  let  his  whole  team  of  horses 
with  all  his  heavy  implements  pass  over  his  land 
many  times  after  the  cultivation  is  finished ;  and 
even  after  the  sowing  is  done  the  seed  harrows  do 
but  skim  and  film  over  the  dismal  work  made  in 
damp  weather  by  the  tread  of  horses  that  draw  them, 
and  the  previous  implement.  On  heavy  land  in  a 
moist  season  this  is  most  pernicious  :  in  fact  it  li- 
mits the  cultivation  of  such  soils  to  seven  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  Now  all  attempts  at  cultivation 
by  steam  seemed  to  have  failed,  chiefly  for  this  rea- 
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6on^  that  the  experimentalist  has  set  out  with  the 
idea  of  an  instrument  that  is  to  be  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  Held,  like  a  plough,  either 
by  a  locomotive  or  a  stationary  engine.  No  such 
necessity  exists.  The  spade  is  not  drawn  across  the 
field ;  it  acts  perpendicularly  upon  the  spot  it  is  ap- 
pUed  to;  separating,  lifting,  and  inverting  each 
spadeful  in  succession,  neither  damaging  by  any 
farther  pressure  the  soil  it  has  once  moved,  nor  har- 
dening the  subsoil  underneath,  in  the  act  of  moving 
it.  In  references  to  the  economy  of  steam  power, 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  well  observed,  that  in  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  man  must  toil 
for  four  or  ^ve  days  in  succession,  while  two  pounds, 
avoirdupois,  of  coals  in  a  steam-engine  would  be 
able  to  lift  him  to  that  height  in  a  few  minutes :  in 
the  same  manner  it  has  been  calculated,  that  one 
ton  of  coals  have  virtue  in  them  to  perform  the 
horse-power  required  to  plough  a  hundred  acres  of 
land,  could  we  but  discover  the  pro})er  mode  of  ap- 
plying steam  to  cultivation.    To  plough  a  hundred 


acres  of  land  by  horse  power  coato  about  £40.  We 
can  form  a  kind  of  judgment,  therefore,  in  advance 
of  its  realization,  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  by  animal  power  and  by  steam 
power.  In  the  days  of  Alfred,  when  the  purchase 
of  a  book  made  a  serious  gap  in  the  income  of  a 
prince,  the  price  of  a  volume  of  the  *'  Penny  Cyclo- 
pcedia"  would  have  afforded  matter  of  more  just 
incredulity  than  can  prudently  be  entertained  in  the 
present  day  of  the  possible  application  of  that  power 
to  the  production  of  food  \^ich  has  already  been 
applied  to  that  of  clothing.  The  mechanical  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  physical  want]  is  a  department 
of  human  labour,  in  which  all  experience  warrants 
us  in  anticipating  the  greatest  economical  improve- 
ments ;  and  true  philanthropy  can  hardly  devote 
itself  more  wisely  than  to  the  furtherance  of  sach 
inventions,  as  well  as  the  suppreemn  of  thai  dis- 
trust of  their  accomplishment  which  often  delays 
the  progress  its  -  incredulity  discourages.— Mr. 
Hoskyn's  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  AgricuUare. 


A  LECTURE  ON  THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 
ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION  AND  CIRCULATION;  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  THE  OX. 

BY  JAMES  HEART  SIMONDS,  LECTURER  ON  CATTLE  PATHOLOGY  IN  THE  ROYAL  VBTBRINABY 
COLLEGE  ;  HONORARY  MEMBER  OP  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  AND  ITS 
VETERINARY  INSPECTOR  ;  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETE  NATIONALR 
ET   CENTRALS    DR   MBDBCINB  VETBRINAIRB,    BTC. 


My  Lord,— Pursuing  the  course  which  I  have 
heretofore  adopted  in  addressing  the  members  of 
this  society  at  their  annual  meetings,  I  shall  not 
venture  to  trespass  upon  your  time  by  a  lengthy 
exordium.  To  speak  of  the  great  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing benefits  which  arise  from  these  periodic 
meetings,  however  inviting  the  theme,  is  but  a  work 
of  supererogation,  for  all  are  ready  to  admit,  from 
the  prince  of  royal  blood  to  the  humble  plebeian, 
that  they  exercise  an  important  influence,  both 
socially  and  morally,  over  our  rural  population,  and 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  our  national  wel- 
fare and  independence.  The  subject  which  has 
been  selected  for  this  lecture  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  agriculturist,  as  it  relates  to ''  The 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration  of  Domesticated  Animals,"  and  to 
an  investigation,  in  particular,  of  the  nature  of  that 
destructive  malady  affecting  the  ox  tribe,  termed 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

In  directing  your  attention  to  the  general  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  these  important  parts  of  the 
animal  organism,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  take 
a  somewhat  rapid  glance  at  the  processes  of  diges'^ 


tion  and  assimilation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  office  of  the  lungs  in  a  clearer  view.  Hie  pro- 
priety of  this  course  will  doubtless  be  admitted 
when  we  state  that  here  are  to  be  traced  the  various 
changes  which  the  nutritious  part  of  the  foo<l  pa^se;; 
through,  prior  to  entering  the  circulating  fiuit],  the 
blood,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  frame. 
During  life  the  repeated  demand  for  new  materials  to 
supply  the  constant  waste  of  the  tissues,  which  arises 
from  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  gives  origin  to  those 
sensations  which  are  designated  hunger  and  tkirft' 
The  former  of  these  shows  the  requirement  of  solid, 
and  the  latter  of  fluid  alimentary  matters ;  and  they 
only  yield  to  the  proper  amount  of  food  and  drink 
being  recdved.  Notwithstanding  that  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  food  which  is  par- 
taken of,  will  depend  on  the  habits  and  conforma- 
tion of  each  particular  animal,  still  in  aU  it  under- 
goes a  successive  and  similar  serits  of  chaagea  be- 
fore it  ministers  to  the  wants  of  the  syaleia*  Ib 
the  mouth  it  is  masticated^  or  divided  by  the  opera- 
tion oCthe  teeth  into  smaller  masaes  i  and  whik  this 
redaction  in  sixe  is  being  accomplished,  it  is  mix^ 
with  the  saliva,  a  fluid  abundantly  foniished  by  ^ 
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ducta  of  the  contiguous  glandular  structures.  This 
insalivation  of  the  food  produces  both  a  chemical 
and  mechanical  effects  by  the  former  the  mass 
is  fitted  for  digestkm  by  the  alkaline  action  of  the 
saliva,  and  by  the  latter  for  deglutition  by  being 
lendered  soft  or  pulpy.  Thus  prepared,  the  food 
descends  the  gullet  and  enters  the  stomach,  where, 
uniting  with  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  subjected  to  a 
second  chemical  change,  in  which  lactic  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  chiefly  concerned.  This  process, 
commonly  called  the  digestive,  is  effected,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  succus  gastricus ;  a  fluid  which  is 
secreted  within  the  follicles  of  the  stomach,  whence 
it  is  j)oured  on  the  reception  of  alimentary  or  other 
matters. 

Digestion  thus  converts  tlie  aliment  into  a  chy- 
mows  mass,  and  portions  of  this  are  alternately 
passed  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
where  they  are  mingled  with  the  hepatic  and  paU'^ 
creatic  secretions  furnished  by  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas. The  result  of  the  commingling  of  Uiese 
fluids  with  the  chyme  is  the  speedy  separation  into 
its  nutritious  and  non-nutritious  parts,  to  which  is 
given  the  name  of  chylification ;  and,  like  the  other 
changes  we  have  described,  this  separation  is  most 
probably  produced  by  chemical  agency.*  The 
chyle  thus  formed  is  next  precipitated  upon  the 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines,  to  be  absorbed  or  con- 
veyed into  the  general  circulation,  while  the  effete 
matter  is  passed  onwards  in  the  canal  to  be  expelled 
from  the  system. 

The  vessels  which  transmit  the  chyle  are  desig- 
nated the  lacteals ;  and  as  its  entrance  into  them  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  pheno- 
mena in  the  animal  economy,  we  shall  describe  it 
somewhat  at  length.  The  absorption  of  chyle  taking 
place  in  the  small  intestines,  the  lacteals  are  freely 
distributed  here,  and  consequently  a  different  de- 
velopment of  their  internal  lining  membrane  exists 
compared  with  that  of  the  large  intestines.  In  the 
former  it  is  thickly  studded  with  shaggy  projections, 
villi ;  hence  the  name,  the  villous  or  velvety  tunic. 
Kachvillus  is  plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
besides  which  it  contains  nerves  and  the  radicles  of 
the  lacteal  absorbents.  The  minutellefB  of  these 
tubes,  added  to  other  physical  causes>  has  however 
prevented  their  precise  arrangement  being  demon* 
strated ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are 
formed  into  loops  more  or  less  perfect,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  diagram .f     The  several  component 


*  For  fuller  particulars  of  these  various  pro* 
cesses,  see  "Lecture  on  the  Digestive  Organs/' 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  ix.  part  1. 

t  From  Kirkes  and  Paget's  "  Handbook  of  Phy- 
siology." 


Fig  I. 


parts  of  a  villus  arc  united 
together  by  areolar  tissue^ 
and  are  protP'^t-d  by  a  scaly 
epithelial  covering.  Tliii 
epithelium  is  a  membrane 
analogous  to  the  cuticle  of 
the  true  skin,  and  is  formed 
after  a  like  manner,  and  per- 
forms a  similar  office  by  de- 
fending the  sensible  struc- 
tiiref  beiienth  it  f.  m\  injury.  By  some  physio- 
logists the  epithelium  is  supposed  to  be  cast  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  villi  during  the  activity  of 
chylification  and  absorption,  and  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  intervals  of  their  suspension;  by  others, 
however,  this  shedding  is  not  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial step  in  either  process.  Immediately  beneath 
the  epithelial  scales  lies  a  great  number  of  cells, 
varying  in  size  from  the  J-lOOOth  to  the  l-2000th, 
of  an  inch,  whose  office  is  to  imbibe  the  chyle, 
and  transmit  it  to  the  radicles  of  the  lacteals. 
The  transmission  of  the  chyle  to  these  minute 
tubes  is  effected  by  the  bursting  or  deliques- 
cence of  the  cells  after  acquiring  their  full  size ; 
but  its  entrance  into  them  is  due  to  the  law  of 
mdotmose  and  exosmose,  'Vhe  imbibition,  however, 
of  chyle  alone  by  the  cells,  as  they  are  surrounded 
by  other  matters,  some  of  which  are  even  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  various  organs,  shows  a 
power  of  selection  by  them,  which  doubtless  is  an 
act  of  vitality. 

We  cannot  now  speak  of  the  means  provided  for 
a  constant  development  of  new  cells ;  but  it  is  right 
to  add  a  few  words  on  endosmose  and  exosmose, 
and  which  we  prefer  to  do  in  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Carpenter.  He  says,  that  "  when  two 
fluids  differing  in  density  are  separated  by  a  thin 
animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  mutual  admixture  through  the  pores  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  but  the  less  dense  fluid  will  transude  with 
much  greater  facihty  than  the  more  dense;  and 
consequently  there  will  be  an  increase  on  the  side 
of  the  denser  fluid ;  whilst  very  little  of  this,  in 
comparison,  will  have  passed  towards  the  less  dense. 
When  one  of  the  fluids  is  contained  in  a  sac  or 
cavity,  the  flow  of  the  other  towards  it  is  termed 
Endosmose  orflow-inwards  ;  Whilst  the  contrary  cur- 
rent is  termed  Exosmose,  or  flow-outwards.  Thus, 
if  the  csBcum  of  a  fowl  filled  with  syrup  or  gum- 
water  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  be  immersed 
in  pure  water,  the  latter  will  penetrate  the  caecum 
by  endosmose,  and  will  so  increase  the  volume  of 
its  contents  as  to  cause  the  fluid  to  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height  in  the  attached  tube.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  small  proportion  of  the  gum  or  syrup  will 
find  its  way  into  the  surrounding  fluid  by  exosmose. 
But  if  the  caecum  were  filled  with  water,  and  were 
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immersed  in  a  solution  of  gum  or  syrup,  it  would 
soon  be  nearly  emptied—  the  exosmose  being  much 
stronger  than  the  endosmose."* 

The  chyle,  by  the  operation  of  this  law  being 
conveyed  into  the  lacteals,  is  carried  by  them  into 
a  receptacle  marked  c  in  fig.  2,  situated  near  to  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  in  its  course  it  passes  through 


the  mesenteric  glands,  where  it  is  further  elaborated 
and  fitted  for  its  conversion  into  blood.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  this  better  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  the  intestines  are  attached  to 
the  spine,  by  a  double  reflection  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  abdomen,  termed  the  mesen- 
tery, and  that  the  lacteals  travel  upon  this  to  reach 


i 


*  "  Carpenter's  "  Manual  of  Physiology,"  p.  284. 
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the  receptaeulum  ekyli.  These  several  parts  are  de- 
picted in  fig.  2«  where  the  lacteals  are  marked  a, 
the  mesenteric  glands  b,  and  Me  chyle-receptacle  c. 

To  enter  into  a  description  of  the  particular 
changes  which  are  wrought  in  the  chyle  hy  passing 
through  the  mesenteric  glands  would  encroach  too 
much  on  the  subject  of  this  lecture^  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  quitting  the  glands,  it  is 
fonnd  to  contain  a  large  number  of  spherical  cor- 
puscules,  and  to  possess  a  power  of  clotting,  like 
the  fibrine  of  the  blood.  These  corpuscules  are 
formed  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chyle- 
conveying  tubes;  they  average  in  size  about  the 
4600th  of  an  inch,  and  are  probably  identical  with 
the  white  corpuscules  of  the  blood,  as  these  latter 
are  well  known  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  nutrition. 
The  lacteals  form  frequent  unions  with  each  other, 
by  which  their  size  is  increased,  but  their  number 
diminished,  so  that  they  ultimately  enter  the  re- 
ceptacle by  a  very  few  trunks  (see  fig.  2).  The 
mesenteric  glands  are  composed  of  coils  of  these 
tubes,  ramifying  among  a  minute  network  of  blood- 
vessels ;  they  are  likewise  dilated  or  enlarged  within 
the  glands,  and  make  their  exit  from  them  in  fewer 
numbers  than  they  entered.  Thus  the  vasa  afferen- 
tia  are  more  numerous  than  the  vasa  efferentia. 

Within  the  receptacle  the  chyle  unites  with  the 
lymph,  a  fluid  which  is  carried  there  by  the 
lymphatic  absorbents  which  are  freely  distributed 
throughout  the  body.  The  lymph  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  excess  of  the  materials  of  the  blood 
which  bad  been  exuded  by  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels proper  to  each  organ  for  its  nutrition,  and 
which  is  thus  conveyed  back  to  the  general  circula- 
tion. This  fluid  in  its  passage  undergoes  a  series 
of  changes,  like  the  chyle,  by  traversing  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  its  course;  and  the  vessels 
carrying  it  make  frequent  unions  with  each  other, 
so  as  to  end,  like  the  lacteals,  in  very  few  trunks. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  supply  of  new  blood  takes 
place  from  two  sources,  the  chyle  and  the  lymph, 
and  which  in  health  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
its  continued  waste.  The  contents  of  the  recepta- 
eulum chyli  are  conducted  into  the  circulation 
through  a  canal,  called  the  thoracic  duct  (See  d, 
fig.  2).  This  duct  passes  through  the  chest  (hence 
its  name)  very  near  to  the  spine,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  left  jugular  or  auxiliary  vein :  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch  it  is  represented  as  joining  the 
former  at  the  point  marked  e.  The  new  materials 
are  thus  mingled  with  venous  blood,  which  of  itself 
is  unfitted  for  the  suppon  of  life  until  it  receives 
fresh  elements  of  nutrition,  and  is  re>oxygenated  by 
its  transmission  through  the  lungs.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  chyle  and  lymph,  being  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  entrance  into  the  circulation 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  the 


lungs,  thus  pass  through  the  last  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  them  into  pure  blood. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  blood,  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  during  its  circulation,  the  con- 
stituents of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  vessels 
by  which  it  is  conducted  throughout  the  system, 
as  without  this  we  cannot  explain  the  functions  of 
the  lungs.  Blood  may  be  defined  to  be  a  fluid  cir- 
culating through  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins, 
carrying  the  materials  necessary  for  the  support  of 
vitality,  nutrition,  and  secretion,  to  every  organ  of 
the  body ;  building  up  the  frame  of  the  young,  and 
supporting  that  of  the  old  animal.  It  not  only 
circulates  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  or  renova- 
tion, but  also  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  frame ;  all 
anhnals  possessing  a  power  of  keeping  up  a  heat 
within  themselves,  independent  of  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  they  inhabit,  be  it  higher  or 
lower  than  their  own.  This  is  designated  animal 
heat ;  and  its  modus  operandi  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained. The  heart  may  be  viewed  as  the  central 
pump  from  which  the  system  derives  the  fluid ;  the 
arteries  the  transmitting,  and  the  veins  the  retmrning 
conduits. 

In  vertebrated  animals  the  blood  is  of  a  red 
colour,  but  it  is  colourless  in  the  invertebrated. 
While  circulating,  it  not  only  appears  to  be  red,  but 
of  a  homogeneous  character;  however,  on  investi- 
gating it  after  being  removed  from  the  vessels,  it 
I  is  found  to  be  composed  of  dissimilar  parts.  Its 
I  chief  components  are  four— fibrine,  albumen  or 
I  serum,  corpuscules,  and  salts ;  and  each  of  these 
I  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  varied  func- 
tions of  the  body.  The  redness  of  the  blood  is 
I  owing  to  the  presence  of  red  particles  or  corpus- 
cules, a  fact  which  is  demonstrated  by  their  re- 
moval, when  a  colourless  fluid,  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
remains  behind.  Thousands  of  these  bodies  exist 
in  a  few  drops  of  blood,  and  consequently  they  are 
so  minute  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to 
detect  them.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
vessels  in  many  parU  of  the  system,  of  which  those 
of  the  eye  were  adduced  as  an  example,  did  not  con- 
tain red  corpuscules ;  modem  research  has,  how- 
ever, disproved  this  position ;  and  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  white  appearance  of  the  eye  is,  that 
its  vessels  are  so  small  as  not  to  transmit  a  suffi. 
cient  number  of  these  corpuscules  at  one  time,  to 
give  colour  to  the  circulating  fluid.  We  have  fre- 
quent means  of  ascertaining  this,  for  when  in^am- 
mation  of  this  organ  takes  place,  these  minute 
vessels  are  then  enlarged,  and  consequenUy  the  red 
particles,  entering  in  greater  numbers,  colour  the 
fluid.    Hence  the  cause  of  the  "  blood-shot  eye." 

The  microscope,  as  before  stated,  is  necessary  t^ 
develop  the  existence  of  the  red  particles,  and  w\ 
thus  examined  they  are  found  to  be  flattened  di 
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of  a  round  form  (nee  fi^.  3),  var}'in^  in  size  from 
the  4500lh  to  the  2800lh  of  an  inch.  We  may 
state  their  average  siae  as  being  near  to  the  3000th 
of  an  inch.  Bulk  of  animal  seems  not  to  influence 
their  dimensions,  and  they  differ  but  little  in  this 
respect  if  taken  from  the  elephant  or  the  mouse. 
As  a  rule,  they  may  be  said  to  be  small  in  the 
herbivorous  mammal,  larger  in  the  carnivorous, 
and  largest  in  omnivorous.  They  are  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  other  constituents  of  the 
blood,  and  hence,  when  blood  is  kept  in  a  fluid 
state,  after  being  drawn,  they  will  be  found  to  sink 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  tend  to 
give  that  peculiar  appearance  which  is  called  its 
huffy  coat  or  inflammatory  crust,  for  the  blood  in 
general  is  longer  in  clotting  when  inflammation 
exists.  The  red  particles  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  health,  strength,  and  vigour  of  an  animal; 
and  are  found  in  fewer  numbers  in  ill-health. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  possess  a  greater  quantity 
than  domesticated,  and  those  which  are  fat  less  than 
those  which  are  lean.  The  redness  of  these  cor- 
puscules  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  red  pigment, 
hatmatosin,  which  is  diffused  in  the  fluid  which  dis- 
tends their  walls  i  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this 
pigment  being  chemically  acted  upon  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  system  by  the  carbonic  acid,  and  in 
those  of  the  lungs  by  the  oxygen,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  colour  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  is 
observed.  The  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  process  which  gene^ 
rates  animal  heal—factt  which  we  shall  again  ad» 
vert  to. 

Fig.  3 


^4 


10       ^ 


These  fignret  represent  the  blood^lsca  of  the  ox,  highly 
maguified,  and  placed  in  diflieTcnt  positioBs  to  ihotr  thdrfbnnt 

We  pass  onwards  to  speak  of  the  flbrine  of  the 
blood.  It  is  generally  known  that  very  shortly  after 
the  wi^drawal  of  blood  it  ck)t8  or  coagulates  into  a 
tolerably  firm  mass ;  this  is  owing  to  its  fibrine>  and 
in  no  way  depends  on  any  other  of  its  constituents. 
This  peculiar  quality  of  the  fibrine  has  led  to  its 
being  called  Belf^coagokting  lymph-^a  term  very 
rarely  employed  in  the  preeent  day.  It  is  only  by 
abstracting  blood  that  we  kre  enabled  to  obtain 
this  materia],  and  to  iovestigate   it   properties. 


Various  means  are  had  recourse  to  for  tins  purpose, 
such  as  filtering  the  blood  while  it  is  fluid,  washing 
the  crassamentum  or  clot,  or  stirring  the  blood 
while  it  is  undergoing  coagulation.  The  latter  is 
the  plan  usually  adopted ;  and  if  a  small  bundle  of 
twigs  are  used  for  the  purpose,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  fibrine  will  adhere  to  them  more  or  less  in  a 
colourless  condition,  leaving  behind  the  serum  and 
red  particles.*  Washing  the  mass  thus  obtained 
renders  it  white  by  removing  the  colouring  matter 
frem  the  hw  red  particles  which  were  entangled  in 
its  meshes  while  coagulating.  An  examination  of 
the  fibrine  shows  not  only  that  it  is  white,  but  also 
that  it  is  very  tough  and  elastic,  and,  when  viewed 
by  a  magnifying  lens,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
fibres  which  intersect  each  other  in  every  possible 
direction.  The  fibrillating  or  self-coagulating  power 
of  this  material  serves  most  important  purposes  in 
the  animal  economy.  It  forma  the  temporary  bond 
of  union  between  broken  bones,  and  plugs  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  blood  from  vessels  which  have  been 
lacerated  or  torn  asunder :  and  were  it  not  for  tbii, 
death  would  frequently  result  from  causes  which 
are  now  nearly  inoperative.  Fibrine  may  justly  bs 
described  as  the  basis  of  the  animal  machine}  and 
as  its  appropriation  takes  place  during  its  circuh- 
tion  through  the  capillary  blood-vesaelt,  and  as 
these  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  arteries 
and  the  veins,  so  it  will  be  apparent  that  venous 
blood  must  contain  a  smaller  portion  of  it  thm  the 
arterial.  The  relative  quantity  m  these  veaeels  is 
calculated  by  Miiller  to  be  in  the  proportkm  of  89 
to  24.  In  health,  about  three  parts  of  fibrine  exist 
in  every  lOQO  of  blood;  but  it  becomes  increased 
in  mflammatory  affections,  and  often  rises  to  8  or  10 
pails  in  the  same  quantity.  This  faot  explains  why 
a  larger  amount  of  blood  can  be  abstracted  during 
the  acute  stage  of  inflammation  than  in  health,  with- 
out the  system  suflTering  to  an  equal  extent. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  serum.  After  the 
coagulum  of  blood  has  stood  at  rest  for  a  short 
time,  a  fluid  of  a  pale  straw-colour  appears  on  its 
surface :  this  is  the  serum.  The  separation  of  the 
serum  from  the  clot  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
fibrine,  which  continues  long  after  the  blood  has 
coagulated.  The  fluid  therefore  is  forcibly  ex- 
pelled ;  being,  prior  to  its  separation^  mechaiiicsUy 
retained  in  the  coagulum,  as  water  may  be  said  to 
be  in  a  sponge.  Serum  holds  in  solution  the  albo- 
men  and  salts  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  these  matters  with  the  addition  of  water. 
Its  viscosity  will  depend  on  the  rektire  atnottnt  of 
albumen,  which  in  health  has  been  estimated  at 
about  8  per  cent.    An  alteration  in  the  specific 


*  Some  fibrine  thus  obtained  was  exhibited  at 
the  lecture. 
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Ijravity  of  serum  will  likewise  indicate  tlie  propor- 
tion of  its  albumen ;  as  in  healthy  subjects  its  spe 
cific  gravity  is  about  1030.  Under  disease,  and 
more  sepecially  when  of  a  debilitating  nature,  such 
as  dropsy,  the  watery  parts  of  the  serum  are  in- 
creased, and  become  effused  into  various  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  Ordinary  serum  is  also  quickly 
transuded  through  the  thin  coats  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  of  which.we  have  daily  proofs  in  local  in- 
flammation of  the  external  structures,  where  the 
swelling  is  referable  to  that  cause.  Unlike  fibrine, 
serum,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body,  remains  fluid ; 
but,  as  it  contains  albumen,  this  is  capable  of  being 
solidified  by  heat,  and  likewise  by  the  admixture  of 
mineral  acids,  or  alcohol.*  The  heat  required  to 
accomplish  this  is  162  degrees  of  Fahrenheit— a 
temperature  the  body  never  attains  to.  Albumen 
is  believed  to  be  converted  into  fibrine,  and  thus  to 
minister  to  nutrition ;  and  it  is  also  thought  that 
the  white  corpuscules  of  the  blood,  of  which  the 
limits  of  this  lecture  will  not  allow  of  a  further 


mention,  are  the  agents  which  effect  the  conversion. 
The  salts  can  be  only  incidentally  alluded  to ;  they 
amount  to  between  6  and  7  parts  in  1000,  and  are 
chiefly  composed  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  soda. 

Having  now  descxibed  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  we  pass  on  to  explain  its  circulation,  and  the 
changes  which  take  place  during  its  passage  from 
one  pait  of  the  system  to  another.  We  have  before 
likened  the  heart  to  a  central  pump,  as  it  is  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  this  organ  that 
the  blood  is  driven  into  the  arteries,  that  arise  from 
two  of  its  cavities,  to  be  conveyed  throughout  the 
body.  The  heart  is  a  double  organ,  and  usually 
described  as  having  two  sides,  a  right  and  left.  It 
is  also  divided  into  four  cavities;  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  and  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle. 
The  two  auricles,  and  also  the  ventricles,  are  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  muscular  partition,  so 
that  the  right  side  has  no  direct  communication 
with  the  left.     In  the  accompanying  sketch,  fig.  4, 


Fig,  4. 


a.  Tho  auricle,  b,  b.  Tbc  reutriclc.  e.  The  valves  which  prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  ventride  to  the  inriele. 
d.  Tlie  anterior  vena  cave.  e.  The  posterior  Jcava.  /.  The  pulmonary  artery,  y.  Tlie  anterior  aorta,  h.  The  poiterior 
aorta,    f.  The  pulmonary  veins. 


*  The  solidification  of  the  albumen  of  serum  was  demonstrated  in  the  lectnre  by  the  employment  of 
hydrochloric  |acid. 
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the  cavities  of  the  right  side  are  laid  open  to  illus- 
trate the  course  of  the  blood.  The  two  venae  cavae, 
marked  dand  e,  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  system  which  unite  to  form  these  vessels,  and 
they  empty  themselves  into  a,  the  auricle.  From 
this  cavity,  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  sides, 
the  blood  is  driven  into  b,  the  ventricle.  The  filling 
of  this  second  cavity  leads  likewise  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  walls,  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled 
into/,  the  pulmonary  artery ;  as  the  rising  of  the 
valve  c  prevents  the  blood  passing  back  into  the 
auricle  by  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 
This  valve  is  called  the  valvula  tricuspis,  being  di- 
vided into  three  portions,  each  of  which  tends  from 
its  base  which  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ven- 
tricle towards  a  loose  or  floating  apex.  From  the 
pulmonary  artery  the  blood  enters  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  change, 
hereafter  to  be  explained,  and  is  dience  conducted 
back  agdn  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins. 
The  action  of  the  artery  in  assisting  the  onward 
course  of  the  blood  would  drive  a  portion  of  it  into 
the  ventricle,  but  this  is  prevented  by  three  valves 
of  a  semilunar  form  which  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel.  The  pulmonary  veins^  t,  empty  themselves 
into  the  left  auricle,  and  this  into  the  left  ventricle ; 
a  similar  valve  to  that  of  the  right  side,  the  valvula 
bicuspis,  preventing  anyretrogade  motion  of  the 
fluid  into  the  auricle.  From  ^e  left  ventricle  the 
blood  passes  into  the  aorta,  which,  bifurcating  into 
g,  the  anterior,  and  h,  the  posterior  aorta,  conducts 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  arteries  branching  off 
from  these  vessels  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Semi- 
lunar valves  are  also  placed  at  the  origin  of  the 
aorta  from  the  heart,  and  serve  a  like  purpose  to 
those  existing  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
arteries  of  the  system  in  their  course  give  off  many 
branches,  all  of  which  end  in  hair-like  vessels, 
capillaries  (see  Rgs.  6  and  7)»  by  which  the  blood 
is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  several 
tissues;  here  it  likewise  undergoes  a  chemical 
change  (which  we  shall  presently  describe),  and  is 
afterwards  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins  which 
unite  and  form  the  two  cavse  Y>efore  spoken  of. 
This  circulation  of  the  blood  is  divided  into  the 
pulmonic,  or  that  which  conveys  it  from  the  right  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  and  the 
systemic,  or  that  which  takes  it  from  the  left  to  the 
right  side,  through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
system.  The  contraction  of  each  auricle  is  simul- 
taneous, and  precedes  a  little  that  of  the  ventricles, 
which  likewise  contract  together.  This  action  of 
the  heart  produces  a  pulse,  and  the  number  of  its 
pulsations  within  a  given  time  materially  assists  the 
surgeon  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  when  an 
animal  is  suffering  from  disease. 
Having  explained  **  the  general  round  of  circula- 


tion," we  shall  add  some  further  remarks  on  the 
arteries  and  veins,  and  afterwards  speak  of  the  che- 
mical changes  of  blood.  These  vessels  are  repre- 
sented in  fig.  5,  the  artery  being  marked  a,  and 
the  vein  b  :  it  will  also  be  seen  that  their  inner 
structure  is  exposed  by  a  section  being  carried 
through  their  coats. 

It  has  ah^adybeen  stated  that  the  arteries  arising 
from  the  heart  are  two,  namely,  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary,  and  that  valves  are  placed  at  their 
origin  to  prevent  a  retrograde  movement  of  the 
blood;  frojn  which  it  will  be  inferred  that  these 
vessels  are  not  mere  passive  conduits  for  the  fluid. 
The  amount  of  their  action  in  assisting  the  circula- 
tion is  a  vexed  question  among  physiologists,  but 
no  doubt  it  is  very  considerable.    The  simple  fact 
of  these  vessels  being  found  empty  after  death,  goes 
very  far  to  prove  their  importance  as  active  auxilia- 
ries to  the  heart;    for   were  they  passive  tubes 
merely,  they  would  then  be  in  the  opposite  condi- 
tion, viz.,  full.    The  early  anatomists    were  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance  of  these  vessels 
being  void  of  blood  after  death,  and  consequently 
they  weie  led  to  suppose  that  the  ''  animal  spirits, 
being  of  an  aeriform  nature,"  were  conveyed  by 
them ;  hence  the  name  artery,  or  air-carrying  tube. 
At  their  origin  these  vessels  are  large,  but  they 
gradually  decrease  in  size  as  they  proceed  from  the 
heart,  which  is  produced  in  part  by  the  number  of 
the  branches  they  give  off  in  their  course.    It  has 
been  rightiy  said  that  the  capacity  of  the  arterial 
system  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  this 
sub-division,  and  therefore  no  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion from  that  cause  can  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
the  blood  in  the  small  arteries.    The  rapid  splitting 
up  of  these  vessels  into  snialler  ones  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nearness  of  the  organ  they  are  going  to, 
and  in  every  part,  as  before  stated,  they  end  in  tubes 
so  minute  as  to  be  named  capillaries.    As  the  blood 
which  traverses  the  arteries  is  destined  to  supply  the 
system  with  the  materials  necessary  for  the  support 
of  life  and  development,  so  do  we  find  that  they 
usually  take  the  most  direct  course  to  each  parti- 
cular organ,  lliey  also  run  in  parts  which  are  most 
protected  from  injury,  such  as  the  inner  side  of 
limbs  and  bend  of  joints.    Occasionally  also  they 
gain  security  by  passing  through  canals  formed  in 
bones— a  fact  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
skull  and  the  feet  of  several  of  our  domesticated 
animals.     In  number  the  arteries  are  considerably 
less  than  the  veins,  it  being  necessary  that  due  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  blood  should  be  made  to  ba- 
lance thecurculation,  as  from  the  situationof  the  veins 
the  current  through  them  is  frequenUy  obstructed. 
The  section  of  an  artery  (see  fig.  5)  shows  that  it<t 
inner  coat,  which  is  an  epithelial  membrane,  is,  un- 
like that  of  a  vein,  peilecUy  smooth.    Besides  this 
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A.  An  artery  ptrtly  cat  opm  to  show  ita  inner  ooet       B.  A  nan  iko  opened,  and  ahowiog  c,  ita  Talvea. 


coat,  these  vessels  have  four  others — a  serous^  a  mus- 
cular, an  elastic,  and  a  cellular.  These  tunics  are 
not  of  equal  thickness  throughout  the  course  of  the 
artery ;  and  especially  do  we  find  that  the  elastic  is 
increased  in  substance  the  nearer  the  vessel  ap- 
proaches the  heart;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
muscular  is  most  developed  at  a  distance  from  that 
organ.  The  elastic  coat  gives  strength  to  the 
vessel,  and  yields  to  the  distending  force  of  the 
blood  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart;  but  as  soon  as 
the  volume  of  the  blood  has  passed,  it  returns  by 
its  inherent  property  to  its  former  condition.  The 
expansion  and  recoil  of  the  elastic  coat  converts 
these  jets  of  blood  into  a  continuous  stream ;  but 
this  stream  is  still  augmented  in  volume  at  each 
contraction  of  the  heart.  Hence  we  observe  that, 
when  an  artery  is  divided,  the  flow  of  blood  from 
its  cut  end  is  alternately  increased  both  in  quantity 
and  force,  synchronously  with  the  heart's  action, 
Under  these  circumstances  we  likewise  perceive 
that  the  vessel  rises  in  its  bed  with  a  peculiar  ver 
miform  action,  which  proves  that  the  dastic  coat  is 
not  simply  distended,  but  also  elongated  by  the 
passing  current.    The  elongation  is  always  greater 


than  the  expansion,  and  the  two  actions  combined 
produce  the  arterial  pulse.  Thus  we  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  artery  when  its  calibre  and  length  are  in- 
creasing, and  that  of  the  heart  when  its  ventricular 
cavities  are  contracting.  In  the  language  of  the 
anatomist,  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of  systole,  and  the 
artery  of  diastole,  during  their  respective  pulsations. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  the  elastic  coat  exerts  any  propulsive  power  on 
the  passage  of  the  blood,  as  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  lessening  the  area  of  the  arterial  tube, 
and  must  consequently  depend  on  its  muscular  or 
contractile  coat.  It  is  right  that  I  should  state  that 
the  muscularity  of  arteries,  although  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  immortal  John  Hunter,  has 
since  his  time  not  been  generally  admitted.  I  could 
adduce  a  multiplicity  of  facts,  were  it  necessary,  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  Hunter's  views,  but  content 
myself  by  stating  that  I  am  of  the  numbo:  of  his 
disciples.* 


*  Since  this  lecture  was  delivered,  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  the  author,  bv  the  death  of  the 
rhinoceros  in  the  gardens  of  ths  zoological  Sodety, 
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As  the  arteries  everywhere  terminate  in  capil- 
laries, 80  do  we  find  that  the  veins  arise  from  them. 
A  vein  (see  b,  fig.  5)  differs  materially  from  an 
artery,  first  in  the  thickness  of  its  coats,  and 
secondly  in  having  its  internal  lining  thrown  into 
folds  here  and  there,  forming  thereby  its  valves, 
marked  c,  fig.  5.  These  valves  perform  the  oflSce 
of  such  structures  in  general,  namely,  that  of  allow- 
ing a  fluid  to  pass  but  in  one  direction ;  and  as  their 
free  edges  are  directed  towards  the  heart,  it  foUows 
that  they  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  in  the 
blood  by  rising  and  closing  the  canal.  This  ar- 
rangement is  rendered  the  more  necessarj'  in  con- 
sequence of  veins  not  exerting  any  power  per  se  in 
the  return  of  the  blood,  this  being  chiefly  effected 
by  their  bemg  pressed  upon  by  the  various  muscular 
movements  of  the  body.  Veins  are  also  non-pul- 
satory, and  the  stream  of  the  blood  through  them  is 
continuous  and  even.  They  are  far  more  numerous 
than  arteries,  and  are  divisible  into  a  superficial 
and  deep-seated  set>  which  freely  communicate  by 
anastomosing  branches.  They  likewise  increase  in 
size,  but  diminish  in  number  as  they  approach  the 
heart,  near  to  which  those  of  th  system  ultimately 
terminate  in  the  two  cavse.  The  blood  which  they 
carry  is  dark  in  colour,  unlike  that  of  the  arteries, 
in  which  vessels  it  is  of  a  scarlet  hue.  This  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  fluid  is  produced  in  the  capil- 
laries ;  the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  which  we 
shall  now  consider.  Fig.  6  shows  an  artery,  a, 
terminating  in  a  capillary  rete  of  vessels,  and  a  vein, 
b,  arising  therefrom :  it  will  also  be  observed  that. 

Fig.  6. 


CapiDanes  of  fkt.       a.  The  termiBi]  artery. 

6.  The  primitive  Tein. 

(From  Todd  and  Bowman's '  Phyiiological  Anatomy.^ 


of  confirming  these  opinions.  He  examined  a  por- 
tioa  of  th«  carotid  artery,  and  found  its  muscular 
coat  extensively  developed.  The  fibres  were  ar^ 
ranged  man  or  kse  in  a  circular  order. 


in  acctn  dance  with  the  facts  we  have  described,  the 
former  is  represented  light,  and  the  latter  dark  in 
colour. 

The  brightness  of  the  arterial  blood  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  on  its 
coloured  corpuscules,  and  which  it  receives  by  its 
passage  through  the  lungs ;  and  the  darkness  of 
the  venous  blood,  to  the  influence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  system  on  the  same  bodies.  These 
gases,  however,  affect  only  the  pigment  of  the  red 
corpuscules  to  produce  this  altered  appearance  of 
the  circulating  fluid  ;  and  consequently  the  corpus- 
cules can  only  be  viewed  as  the  indirect  carriers  of 
the  oxygen  into,  and  the  carbonic  acid  out  of  the 
body. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  various  tissues  of 
the  frame  are  undergoing  a  continual  waste  or 
change,  and  therefore  they  need  a  constant  repara- 
tion, which  is  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  of 
the  blood  by  the  capillaries.  The  thinness  of  the 
walls  of  these  vessels  allows  of  a  transudation  of 
the  liquid  fibrine,  which  being  imbibed  by  the  sur- 
rounding structures  administers  to  their  support ; 
while  any  excess  is  carried  back  into  the  circulation 
by  the  lymphatic  absorbents.  The  metamorphosis, 
however,  of  the  tissues  furnishes  both  carbon  and 
hydrogm ;  and  with  these  the  oxygen,  which  has 
been  conveyed  into  the  capillaries  by  the  red  cor- 
puscules, unites,  forming  thereby  carbonic  acid  and 
watery  vapour.  In  this  process  heat  is  evolved; 
and  as  it  takes  place  in  every  part  of  the  system, 
so  it  follows  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
everywhere  kept  up  to  its  standard,  viz.,  about  99° 
Fahrenheit,  independent  of  external  causes.  An  ani- 
mal may  thus  be  said  to  carry  with  him  a  self-supplying 
furnace,  which  continues  in  active  operation  so  long 
as  health  and  vigour  of  constitution  remain.  It  is 
this  generation  of  heat  by  chemical  union  which  is 
designated  animal  heat.  By  the  loss  of  some  of  its 
fibrine,  and  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
blood  is  now  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  in  this  condition  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  the 
veins  (see  fig.  6).  Near  to  this  organ  it  receives  a 
fresh  supply  of  nutritive  matter  through  the  medium 
of  the  thoracic  duct  (see  fig.  2\  and  passing  from 
the  heart  to  the  lungs  it  again  c  btains  the  required 
oxygen,  and  parts  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  watery 
vapour  (see  fig.  7). 

The  function  thus  performer  1  by  the  lungs,  of 
which  we  must  speak  more  at  kngth,  win  be  better 
understood  by  again  referring  U^  the  diagram,  fig.  7* 
One  portion  of  this  diagram  represents  the  four 
cavities  of  the  heart  laid  open,  and  the  vessels  which 
are  going  to  and  lirom  them  ;  and  the  other  a  branch 
of  the  windpipe  terminating  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  capii- 
laries  indicating  the  change  in  the  ccrfour  of  tin 
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blood.  Tlie  interveni  ng  arrows  show  tbe  course  of 
the  blood  to  and  fron  the  lungs  to  the  heart.  The 
atmospheric  air  whid  enters  the  lungs  at  each  in- 
spiration through  the  medium  of  the  windpipe,  con- 
tains by  weight  77  parts  of  nitrogen  and  23  of 
oxygen ;  but  the  expired  au*  is  deficient  of  oxygen* 


its  place  being  supplied  by  carbonic  acid  gas.*    An 
interchange  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  car- 


*  This  fact  was  illustrated  by  breathing  into  soine 
pellucid  lime-water,  bv  which  it  was  rendered  tur- 
bid ;  the  carbonic  acia  uniting  with  the  lime,  and 
forming  thereby  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 
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bonic  acid  of  the  system  is  thus  effected,  these  ^ases 
displacing  each  other  by  permeating  the  thin  walls 
of  the  capillaries,  which  are  everywhere  spread  out 
as  a  minute  network  on  the  surface  of  the  air-cells. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  change  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  blood  from  a  dark  Modena  red  to  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  the  fitting  of  it  again  for 
the  chief  purposes  of  life.*  ITius  we  see  that  the 
blood  in  circulating  through  the  system  becomes 
unsuited  to  life,  and  that  it  is  re-invigorated  by  its 
passage  through  the  lungs.  The  function  of  respi- 
ration is  therefore  no  less  important  than  that  of 
circulation.  Many  operations  of  the  animal  system 
may  be  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  with  but 
little  ill  consequence,  but  respiration  must  be  con- 
tinued, or  life  quickly  ceases.  It  is  true  that  respi- 
ration may  be  increased  or  diminished  even  at  plea- 
sure, but  it  cannot  be  altogether  arrested ;  for  if  we 
attempt  to  hold  the  breath  for  a  long  time,  we  ex- 


perience so  much  inconvenience,  that  irresistibly 
we  are  compelled  to  resume  the  act  of  breathing. 
This  without  doubt  depends  on  the  circumstance 
that  during  its  suspension  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  system,  the  continuance  of 
which  would  produce  asphyxia  or  suffocation.  We 
have  here  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  design 
of  the  omnipotent  Creator  in  making  respiratioD, 
like  the  circulation,  independent  of  our  will. 

As  the  circulation  has  its  central  organ,  the 
heart,  so  has  respiration— namely,  the  lungs :  and 
both  these  are  situated  within  the  same  cavity,  where 
they  are  secure  from  external  injury  or  impediment 
to  their  function.  We  may  in  this  place  obsenre 
that  the  osseous  portion  of  the  body  of  an  animal 
forms  three  important  cavities  :  an  anterior,  called 
the  skull,  which  contains  the  brain  and  the  nerves 
of  special  sense;  a  middle,  the  thorax,  in  which  is 
lodged  the  heart  and  lungs  (see  fig.  8) ;  and  a  pos- 


Fig.  8. 


Repretenti  the  heart  and  left  Inng  in  tilu,  the  ride  of  the  chest  bebg  cut  away. 


terior,  the  pelvis,  holding  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages, the  chief  of  the  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion. The  thorax,  however,  is  constructed  on  a 
different  plan  from  the  other  cavities,  for  there  is 
an  all-important  necessity  that  its  area  should  be 
capable  of  being  enlarged  and  diminished,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  altered  volume  of  the  lungs  during 
respiration.  Such  not  being  needed  in  the  skull  or 
pelvis,  the  bones  forming  these  cavities  are  firmly 

*  The  experiment  of  pouring  some  dark,  or  car- 
bonized, blood  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas  was  in- 
troduced, and  hnmediately  it  became  of  a  bright  red 
colour. 


and  immovably  united  together.  The  thorax  is 
bounded  above  by  the  spine,  on  the  sides  by  the 
ribs,  below  by  the  breast-bone,  or  sternum,  and  be- 
hind by  the  diaphragm  ;  a  muscular  tendinous  par- 
tition separating  it  from  the  abdomen. 

The  form  of  the  thorax  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone 
placed  horizontally,  having  its  apex  formed  by  the 
near  approximation  and  shortness  of  the  first  pair 
of  ribs,  and  its  base  by  the  diaphragm.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cavity  are  consequently  increased  from 
before  backwards ;  while  the  hinder  part,  or  base 
of  the  cone,  is  cut  off  obliquely  from  above  down* 
wards  and  forwards.     The  first  pair  of  ribs  are 
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situated  nearly  per|)endicttlar ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  ox,  where  they  form  a  right  angle  with  the 
spine.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  situ  in  fig.  8. 
The  ribs  of  the  horse  number  eighteen  on  either 
side,  but  in  the  ox  and  sheep  they  are  only  thirteen. 
They  increase  in  length  from  the  (iist  to  the  eighth, 
and  likewise  in  their  curve  obliquely  backwards 
from  the  spine,  from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth ; 
but  they  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the 


eighth  to  the  last.  Their  interspaces  are  filled  up 
by  muscular  fibres,  the  intercostal  muscles,  which 
are  active  agents  in  inspiration.  The  ribs,  there- 
fore, with  the  diaphragm  form  the  moveable  boun- 
daries of  the  chest ;  the  spine  and  the  sternum 
being  more  or  less  the  fixed  point  from  which  they 
act. 

As  seen  in  the  annexed  figure.  No.  9,  the  ribs 
are  united  to  the  epine  above  by  moveable  joints, 


Fig.  9. 


The  ca?itie«  in  the  yertebn  which  reodTe     b.  The  head  and  tubercle  of  the  rib.    c.  The  sur&oet  of  the  Bynorial  joint 
uniting  the  rib  to  the  cartilage,    d.  The  joint  formed  by  the  cartilage  and  ttemum. 


and  to  the  sternum  below  by  means  of  their  carti- 
lages. The  inferior  attachment  is  not,  however,  in 
all  of  them  directly  to  the  sternum,  some  being 
joined  by  then:  cartilages  to  Mcb  other,  and  thus 
indirectly  to  that  bone ;  henc0  their  division  iqto 
sternal,  or  true,  and  asternal,  or  (iilso  ribi  (in  tb^ 
sketch  the  hindermost  rib  is  a  falM  QUI))*  liacb 
rib  articulates  by  its  rounded  head  tmA  tubfffpl^t 
marked  b,  with  corresponding  hollows  in  the  verte- 
brse,  marked  a,  forming  the  moveable  joints  alluded 
to;   these  distinct  articulations  by  the  bead  and 


tubercle  are,  however,  less  perfect  as  we  proceed 
from  before  backwards,  That  every  faciUty  may  be 
given  to  the  movements  of  the  chest  while  the  ox  is 
recumbent— a  position,  as  is  well  known,  he  fre- 
quently assumes  during  rumination— the  attach- 
ment pf  tbs  ribi  to  the  sternum,  as  well  as  the  de- 
Vfllopmnnl  of  that  bone,  difiTer  considerably  from  the 
horse.  These  peculiarities,  which  we  are  about  to 
describe,  will  be  at  once  recognized  by  a  reference 
to  the  annexed  figures  10  to  13.  In  the  first-named 
figure  the  under  surface  of  the  sternum  of  the  ox  is 
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Fig.  10. 


Stenrnm  of  ox«  inferior  view.    a.  The  manubrium, 
ft.  The  ensiform  cartilige. 


depicted,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  perfectly 
flat,  consequently  it  can  be  subjected  to  pressure 
without  inconvenience  to  the  animal  when  he  is 
resting  on  the  ground.  On  the  contrary,  this  part 
of  the  sternum  of  the  horse  has  a  thin  cartilaginous 
edge,  similar  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  position  to 
the  keel  of  a  boat  (see  fig.  12),  which  ill  adapts  it  to 
receive  a  similar  pressure.  In  both  animals  the 
sternum  is  originally  composed  of  several  bony 
pieces,  which  as  age  advances  are  more  or  less  per- 
fectly united  together :  these  pieces  are,  however, 
very  differently  arranged,  so  that  in  the  ox  hwt 
supplies  the  place  of  cartilage  in  the  horse,  and 
forms  the  flat  surface  before  mentioned.  The  loss 
of  elasticity,  and  consequently  of  motion,  cartilage 
being  highly  elastic,  is,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  manner  the  first  bone  is  united 
to  the  second  in  the  ox.  In  this  animal,  the  first 
bone,  manubrium,  is  attached  by  a  synovial  joint, 
which  allows  of  a  free  motion  in  various  directions, 
but  more  particularly  from  side  to  side  (see  a,  fig. 
111).    The  cariniform  cartilage  in  the  horse  (a,  fig. 


Fig.  11. 


Lateral  repreaentatioa  of  the  •temum  of  the  oz. 

ct.  Hie  joint  formed  by  the  union  of  the  first  bone,  manubrium  ;  the  cartila^  of  the  rib  being  partly  removed  to  bring  it 

into  view.    h.  The  manubrium,    e.  The  enuform  carnage. 

12)  is  substituted  for  the  manubrium  with  its  syno-|  mal's  head  is  directed  towards  his  side.  The  pos- 
vial  joint.  The  arrangement  here  spoken  of  allows,  terior  portion  of  the  sternum  in  both  animab 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax  of  the  ox  to  yield  1  presents  fewer  differences  for  observation,  being 
the  more  readily  to  the  respiratory  movements,  and '  terminated  by  a  cartilage  called  the  ensiform,  let- 
likewise  facilitates  the  curving  of  the  lower  part  of  j  tered  c,  fig.  11,  and  ft,  fig.  12.  The  attachments  of 
the  neck  upon  the  front  of  the  chest  when  the  ani- 1  the  ribs  to  their  cartilages  also  varies  considerably, 

Fig.  12. 


Lateral  Tiew  of  the  sternum  of  the  hone,  showing  its  keel-like  shape, 
a.  The  cariniform  cartilage,    ft.  The  ensiform  cartilage. 
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as  seea  ia  the  subjoined  sketch  (fig.  13),  where  a 
Fig.  13.  represents  a  portion  of 

the  rib  of  the  horse,  with 
its  cartilage,  and  b  the 
same  parts  of  the  ox.  In 
the  former  the  lower  end 
of  the  rib  is  received  into 
a  cup-like  cavity  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  carti- 

Forlioiii  of  tbe  ribt  and  their  lage ;  a  union  which  is 

":l"*^?o/hS'«i.ToX";  ^''''  Btrengthened  by 
its  indented  union  with  the  indentations  of  their 
cwtilage.  6.  Ribofoi.  c.  It«  edges,  locking  into  each 

Bjnovial  articulation  with  the     ^^     ,     . ,«li„i:«;*;„« 

itilage.  Other,  but  greatly  hmiting 

the  extent  of  the  motion 
between  them  (rf,  H^,  13).  In  the  latter,  however, 
we  meet  with  a  true  synovial  articulation  in  this 
place,  mu-ked  c,  in  figs.  9  and  13.  The  nature  of 
this  attachment  was  several  years  since  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Varnell,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Royal  Veterinary  Ck>llege.  Besides  the  faciUties 
for  motion  hereby  obtained^  the  cartilages  at  their 
lower  extremities  are  united  to  the  sternum,  as  in 
the  horse,  by  synovial  joints  (see  d^  fig.  9). 

Having  described  the  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  we  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  principal  organs  which  are  concerned 
in  respiration :  they  are  the  larynx,  the  windpipe 


with  its  branches,  and  the  lungs.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
the  conduit  of  the  air  to  the  lungs,  we  observe  a 
pecuharly  constructed  organ,  called  the  larynx.  It 
diflfers  in  many  particulars  in  nearly  every  variety 
of  animal,  and  is  more  complicated  in  man  than  in 
any  of  the  inferior  creatures.  The  larynx  dis- 
charges a  double  office,  being  the  organ  of  voice, 
as  well  as  the  conduit  for  the  air  in  breathing ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  voice  is  incapable  of  modifica- 
tion, so  do  we  find  sirophcity  in  its  structure.  It 
presents  the  same  general  appearance  in  all  animals, 
being  shghtly  altered  to  suit  the  tones  uttered  by 
each :  this  will  be  observed  on  comparing  figs.  14 
and  15,  which  represent  the  larynx  of  the  horse  and 
the  ox. 

llie  larynx  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cartilages 
which  are  united  to  each  other  more  or  less  firmly. 
One  of  these,  the  epiglottis  (a,  figs.  14  and  15), 
defends  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe,  and  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  it  rises  and  closes  over  the  open- 
ing of  that  tube,  thereby  preventing  the  passage  of 
the  food  into  it.  Except  in  deglutition  the  epi- 
glottis is  always  depressed  to  preserve  a  free  and 
open  conduit  for  the  air  to  and  from  the  lungs. 
The  larynx  is  held  in  its  situation  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  singularly  shaped  bone,  the  os  hyoides 
(6,  figs.  14  and  15),  which  is  united  to  the  under 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


The  larynx  of  the  horte. 

a.  The  epi^ottiB.    ft.  The  oa 

hjoidea. 


The  larynx  of  the  ox. 

Hie  referenoes  are  the  aame  aa  in 

Fig.  14. 


and  back  part  of  the  skull.  The  os  hyoides  gives 
attachment  also  to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and 
as  this  organ  possesses  a  great  freedom  of  action  in 
ruminants^  we  find  the  bone  to  be  composed  of 


more  pieces  in  these  animals  than  in  many  others : 
these  pieces  are  likewise  connected  to  each  other  by 
synovial  joints.  (Compare  the  os  hyoides  in  the 
horse  and  ox).    The  necessity  for  a  modification  of 

l2i<B>  2  T 
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the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  is  apparent  when  we 
reflect  on  the  varieties  of  the  voice  of  our  domesti- 
cated animals.  We  recognise  the  horse  by  neigh- 
ing, the  ox  by  bellowing,  the  dog  by  barking,  the 
sheep  by  bleating,  the  pig  by  grunting,  &c.  Many 
of  these  sounds  are  influenced  by  the  existence  of 
folds  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  called 
vocal  cords.  In  the  ox  and  the  sheep  we  have  the 
simplest  form  of  theorgan,  for  bellowing  and  bleeting 
are  little  more  than  long-continued  expiratory  acts. 

The  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air  in  respiration 
also  diflfer.  In  the  horse  each  is  carried  on  through 
the  nasal  passages,  except  in  coughing,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  mouth.  But  in 
the  ox  and  slieep  the  air  enters  and  escapes  both  by 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Tliis  variation  in  part  de- 
pends on  the  situation  of  the  larynx  with  reference 
to  the  velum  palati,  and  also  on  the  length  and  po- 
sition of  the  velum ;  peculiarities  which  can  only  be 
alluded  to. 

The  lower  part  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  with 
the  windpipe,  which  is  likewise  composed  of  a  series 
of  cartilages  arranged  in  a  circular  order.  The 
windpipe,  in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  is  lined  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  secretion  of  which  defends  these  parts 
from  the  irritation  of  the  atmospheric  air.  This 
membrane  not  unfrequently  suflfers  from  a  change 
of  temperature,  &c.,  and  is  the  seat  of  those  diseases 
recognised  as  catarrh,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  &c. 
The  number  of  the  rings  of  the  windpipe  will  of 
course  be  governed  by  the  length  of  neck  :  in  the 
ox  tve  usually  find  from  55  to  60.  These  rings  are 
greater  in  substance  at  their  front,  being  here  more 
exposed  to  external  injuries,  than  at  their  hinder 
part.  They  are  united  to  each  other  by  elastic 
tissue,  which  allows  the  windpipe  without  inconve- 
nience to  accommodate  itself  to  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  neck.  On  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  rings,  lying  between  them  and  the  mucous 
membrane,  is  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  the 
use  of  which  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  phy- 
siology, llie  late  Mr.  Youatt  denied  the  existence 
of  this  muscle  in  the  ox  ;*  I  have  satisfied  myself, 
however,  that  it  not  only  exists  in  this  animal,  but 
in  every  other  which  hitherto  I  have  examined.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  I  am  desirous  of 
naming  in  this  place,  that  in  the  dog  the  muscle  is 
situated  on  the  outer,  and  not  on  the  inner,  part  of 
the  windpipe.  Mr.  Percivall  is  of  opinion  that  the 
muscle  resists  the  tendency  of  the  elastic  cartilagi- 
nous rings  to  form  an  elliptical-shaped  canal ;  and, 
by  converting  the  eUipsis  into  a  circle,  may  thus 
tend  to  expand  and  not  to  contract  the  calibre  of 


*  See  "Cattle,"  p.  374,  Society  for  the  Dififuaion 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 


the  tube.*  Whether  it  be  so  in  moderate  action  of 
the  muscle  or  not,  it  ia  clear  that  when  its  fibres 
are  contracting  with  energy^  or  are  unduly  stimu- 
lated, it  must  diminish  thie  area  of  the  canal  I 
would  ask  if  it  be  not  specially  employed  in  the 
lower  animals^  in  whom  the  rocal  apparatus  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  compared  with  man,  for  pro- 
ducing the  Toice,  by  regulating  the  volume  of  the 
exhaled  air,  entering  the  larynx  from  the  lungs ; 
and  also  whether  some  of  their  intonations  do  not 
depend  on  the  amount  of  its  action. 

The  windpipe,  passing  down  the  neck,  enters  the 
chest  between  the  first  pair  of  ribs  (see  fig.  8) ;  and, 
in  the  ox  and  sheep,  it  almost  immediately  after- 
wards sends  a  branch  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
right  lung  (b,  ^g.  16) :  this  is  called  the  third 
broncJms,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  horse.  A  HuJe 
below  this  the  windpipe  divides  into  the  two  main 
bronchial  tubes :  one  of  which  penetrates  the  sub- 
stance of  each  lung,  dividing  and  re^ividing  into 
smaller  and  innumerable  branches,  which  ultimately 
communicate  with  the  air-cdla  (figs.  16  and  17)* 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  chest  is 
divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  membranous  parti- 
tion, the  mediagtinum,  extending  frona  before  back- 
wards, by  which  the  right  and  left  liaag  are  separated 
from  each  other.  Hence  an  explanation  in  part  of 
the  fact  that  pleuro -pneumonia,  as  well  as  other 
diseases,  are  frequently  confined  to  one  lung.  The 
air-cells  are  clustered  around  each  terminal  broo- 
chus,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  grapes  upon 
their  stalk  (fig.  17) ;  and  "it  has  been  calculated  by 
M.  Rochaux,  that  in  the  human  subject  about 
18,000  surround  each  bronchus,  and  that  the  total 
number  in  the  lungs  amounts  to  sue  hundred  mil- 
lions.'' "If  this  citimate/'  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
"  be  even  a  remote  approximation  to  the  truUi,  it  is 
evident  that  the  amount  oi  surface  ex|x>8ed  by  the 
walls  of  those  minute  cavities  must  be  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  exterior  of  the  body.'*! 
The  air-cells  follow  no  definite  shape :  they  are  for 
the  most  part  flattened  against  each  other,  and  an 
said  to  vary  in  size  in  the  human  aubject  froo 
about  the  SOOtb  to  the  70th  of  an  inch.  In  the  ox 
the  air-cella  are  many  timea  smaller  than  in  man, 
and  even  more  minnte  than  those  of  the  horse ;  and 
injected  preparationa  of  their  capillaries  show  that 
the  rete  formed  by  these  vaaaels  is  likewise  finer, 
or  more  closely  woven.  This  circomatance  throws 
some  light  on  thes  peculiar  appearance  met  with  in 
pleuro-pneiunonia.  and  will  hereafter  be  alluded  to. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  ia  apparent  fiiat 
the  chief  bulk  of  the  lungs  is  made  up  of  air-eeOs, 
aurrounded  by  their  netmnrk  of  vemli»  and  eos- 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Uorie»  p.  925. 
t  Manual  of  Phyaiologyy  p.  3S9* 
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«.  The  wiDdpi|it.      h.  Hie  third  bronchat. 


e.  The  two  prindptl  bronchi, 
tubes  throughout  the  luug. 


d  d.    The  nunificatioD  of  the  bronchial 


Fig.  17. 


d.  Terminal  bronduuy  eommunicaiiug  with  e,  the  air-celU* 
The  parti  are  highly  magnified. 

municating  with  the  miBute  ramiftraiions  of  the 
bronchial  tabae.  Throngh  the  mediiiBi  of  these 
structares  both  elastic  and  contractile  tietue  enter 
into  the  compoMtio^  of  the  lungs,  by  which  they 


possess  a  certain  amount  of  action  independent  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  chesty  and  are  thus  enabled  of  themselves  to 
assist  in  the  process  of  respiration.  The  various 
structures  forming  thelungs  are  united  together  by 
areolar  tissue,  and  they  are  also  collected  into  small 
masses,  termed  lobules,  which  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  the  same  material.  Hence  the  expressions 
interstitial  and  interlobular  areolar  tissue :  the 
former  being  applied  to  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  different  structures,  and  the  latter  to  that  col- 
lecting the  lobules  to  each  other.  In  the  ox  the 
lobules  are  very  distinct,  and  the  amount  of  areolar 
tissue  is  proportionably  large  (see  fig.  19) ;  thus 
again  accounting  for  the  appearances  produced  by 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

Each  lung  is  divided  into  lobes  by  a  deep  fissure : 
the  number  of  these  lobes  varies,  although  not  to 
great  extent,  in  different  classes  of  animals.  In  the 
OK  and  sheep  the  right  lung  consists  of  four,  and 
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the  left  of  three  lobes.  The  lungs  are  held  in  their 
situation  principally  by  the  large  vessels  which  are 
going  to  and  from  them^  and  also  by  the  windpipe : 
they  are  covered  externally  with  a  serous  mem- 
brane, the  pleura,  which  is  reflected  upon  the  sides 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  forms  also  the  mediasti- 
num before  spoken  of.  The  lungs  are  everywhere 
free  in  the  chest,  except  along  their  middle  and 
upper  surface,  which  is  connected  by  the  lai^^ 
vessels,  &c.,  before  mentioned,  to  the  spine.  They 
may  be  said  to  completely  fill  the  cavity,  their  ex- 
ternal covering  of  pleura  being  in  contact  with  the 
reflection  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  chest. 

Respiration  consists  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, and  the  bulk  of  the  lungs  will  accord  with  the 
dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  cavity;  nevertheless 
they  are  not,  as  elsewhere  stated,  mere  passive 
agents  in  the  process.  Many  of  the  muscles  which 
lie  externally  to  the  ribs,  as  well  as  those  filling  the 
spaces  between  them,  the  musculo-tendinous  parti- 
tion between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen,  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  abdominal  muscles,  are  concerned 
in  breathing.  In  expiration  a  portion  only  of  the 
air  contained  in  the  air-cells  is  forced  out  by  the 
pressing  forwards  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
upon  the  thoracic  cavity,  through  the  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  diaphragm  being  at 
that  time  in  a  relaxed  condition ;  the  sides  are  also 
compressed  at  the  same  instant  by  the  fall  of  the 
ribs,  which  is  aided  in  part  by  their  cartilages.  This 
action  ceasin/;;,  the  diaphragm  contracts,  and  as- 
sumes  a  flatter  aspect;  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
recede,  and  the  ribs,  the  motion  being  assisted  by 
their  synovial  joints,  are  drawn  forwards  and  out- 
wards, thus  enlarging  the  cavity.  To  fill  the 
vacuum  which  would  thus  be  occasioned,  a  rush  of 
fresh  atmospheric  air  down  the  windpipe  takes 
place :  this  equalises  the  density  of  that  portion  of 
the  air  which  had  not  been  expelled^  and  which  by 
its  retention  had  become  rarefied,  and  thereby  assists 
the  expansion  of  the  lungs ;  the  pressure  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  expiration  being  now  re- 
moved. As  the  chief  use  of  this  function  is  to  eject 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  system  and  produce 
oxygenated  blood,  so  the  quantity  of  air  respired  iu 
a  given  time  will  be  regulated  accordingly.  In  a 
state  of  quietude  and  in  health,  the  number  of  res- 
pirations in  the  ox  are  about  12  in  the  minute; 
being  in  proportion  of  1  to  4)  pulsations.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  varies  from  four 
to  even  eight  per  cent. ;  the  rapidity  of  its  produc- 
tion depending,  amongst  other  causes,  on  the 
amount  of  exertion  an  animal  undergoes.  To  sup- 
ply the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  to  combine 
with  the  carbon,  an  increase  of  breathing  must  take 
place,  otherwise  death  will  quickly  ensue.  This 
rapid  combustion  of  the  carbon  would,  however. 


raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  tu  too  Ingh  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  its  functions;  and 
consequentiy,  as  the  circulation  is  increased,  lo 
will  be  the  secretion  from  the  follicles  of  the  skin, 
bedewing  the  surfiEice  with  a  copious  perspiration, 
which,  by  its  evaporation,  tends  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  heat  by  depriving  the  system  of  its  excess 
of  caloric. 

I  might  dwell  at  far  greater  length  on  this  part 
of  our  subject ;  but  having  to  speak  of  an  important 
disease  to  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  subject, 
I  pass  now  to  its  consideration.  The  name  given 
to  this  affection  by  almost  universal  consent  is 

PLEUBO-PNBUMONIA.      I  objoct,   howeVCT,  tO  tllC 

malady  being  thus  designated ;  and  if  my  view  of 
its  nature  be  correct,  a  less  appropriate  name  could 
scarcely  have  been  selected.  The  term  pUuro-pnen- 
monia,  pnamuhpleuritit,  which  has  been  proposetl 
by  some  who  consider  the  pleura  more  especially 
implicated,  would  immediately  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  medical  man  that  the  disease  was  an  inflam- 
matory one,  involving  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
with  their  investing  membranes.  Although  there 
may  not  be  much  in  a  name,  nevertheless  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  a  better  one  had  been  adopted 
for  this  disease ;  as  inflammation  is  not  its  essential 
feature,  especially  at  its  commencement.  An  in- 
correct nomenclature  is  sure  to  lead  to  false  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  treatment,  and  thus  the  life 
of  the  patient  wUl  be  greaUy  endangered. 

Prior  to  our  discussing  Uie  question  of  the  true 
nature  of  this  malady,  I  shall  take  a  rapid  view  of 
the  episootics  which  have  vbited  Europe  from  the 
earliest  history  to  the  present  time.  Mention  is 
frequently  made  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  of  these 
diseases,  and  we  read  that  among  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  a  grievous  murrain  swept  oflT  the  cattle. 
Homer  frvquentiy  alludes  to  their  ravages  in  Greece ; 
and  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  authors,  speak 
of  their  destructive  effects  among  the  cattle  of  Italy, 
&c.  Of  late  yean  these  maladies  appear  to  bare 
been  on  the  increase,  and  within  a  short  period 
England  has  been  visited  by  ecgema-epizootica, 
pUuro-pneumoma,  and  variola'OfnMa,  Theprera- 
lence  in  this  country  of  these  particular  diseases 
may  certainly  be  said  to  be  new  to  the  present  gene- 
ration ;  but  whether  they  have  existed  here  at  a  re- 
mote period  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Believing  this 
matter  to  be  of  some  importance,  we  are  induced 
to  look  into  the  history  of  these  outbreaks ;  and 
should  it  appear  that  there  is  a  reasonable  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is  not 
altogether  new,  but  that  it  has  long  since  both 
visited  and  quitted  our  shores,  we  have  thereby  a 
strong  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  again  disappear 
from  among  us. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
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diseases  of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Columella, 
who  considered  that  they  spread  by  means  of  their 
contagions  properties.  In  the  fourth  century  they 
are  again  noticed  by  Vegetius,  who  described  some 
of  their  symptoms,  and  entertained  similar  views 
to  Ckdumella  with  regard  to  their  extention. 

In  810  it  is  recorded  that  all  the  cattle  in  Charle- 
magne's dominions,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
were  destroyed  by  one  of  these  pests,  the  nature  of 
whidi  can  enly  be  conjectured,  for  the  term 
"  murrain"  seems  to  have  been  of  general  applica- 
tion, and  consequently  its  adoption  throws  but 
littli  light  on  the  inquiry.  From  this  period  to  the 
reviral  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  nothing  satisfactory 
can  be  learned  respecting  these  episootics  ;  but  in 
the  sixteenth  century  we  have  detailed  accounts  of 
ihstr  progress  and  devastating  effects.  According 
to  Ramazini,  in  1514,  and  again  in  1599>  the  Coun- 
cil of  Venice  forbade  the  use  of  beef  and  veal,  and 
efen  milk,  on  account  of  the  diseased  condition  of 
^  cattle.  The  same  author  likewise  states,  that  in 
1691  sheep  were  swept  off  by  thousands — puscular 
eruptions  covering  their  bodies,  which  he  unhesi- 
tatingly affirms  were  of  the  nature  of  small-pox. 
In  1693  the  cattle  in  Hesse  fell  victims  to  ''pulmo- 
nary phthisis:"  it  may,  however,  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  the  disease  was  properly  named ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
modem  pleuro-pneumonia.  Both  cattle  and  sheep 
in  Lower  Hungary  suffered  severely  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  former 
from  an  epizootic,  which  is  undefined,  and  the  latter 
from  small-pox :  the  maladies  made  their  appear- 
ance early  in  1712,  and  continued  with  great  viru- 
lence throughout  the  year.  About  the  same  period 
the  cattle  in  England  were  likewise  attacked  with  a 
disease  which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  eczema 
dca. 


During  nine  months  in  the  year  1713,  no  less 
than  30,000  cattle  are  said  to  have  died  in  Rome 
and  its  environs,  of  malignant  dysentery,  accom- 
panied with  tumours  and  ulcers  on  various  parts  of 
their  bodies.  And  in  1730-31,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
France,  &c.,  experienced  a  heavy  loss  from  the  out- 
bredc  of  a  similar  disease.  In  1745  thousands  of 
the  cattle  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
again  feU  victims  to  one  of  these  pests.  The  malady 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  many  symp- 
toms akin  to  those  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  to 
have  been  equally  destructive.  The  lungs  are 
described  as  its  seat,  and  the  poit-mortem  appear- 
ances, as  recorded  by  Dr.  Barker,  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  observed  at  the  present  day. 
Whether  this  disease  extended  hither  through  the 
medium  of  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  owed  its  origin  to  a  more  direct  introduction, 
has  not  been  satisfiictorily  proved. 


"  Some  authors  assert  that  it  was  brought  from 
Holland  by  certain  calves,  imported  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  bv  a  farmer  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  breed ;  wnile  others  state  that  tne  lu- 
crative views  of  an  English  tanner,  who  bought  a 
parcel  oFdistempered  hides  in  Zealand  which  were 
forbidden  to  be  sold,  was  the  origin  of  the  affec- 
tion."* 

In  a  pamphlet  written  in  1745,  by  Dr.  Barker,  it 
is  stated  that  the  malady  was  centred  in  the  lungs ; 
and  its  acute  symptoms  were  preceded  by  a  dry  and 
husky  cough,  lasting  from  ''  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks."    In  the  second  stage,  he  says— 

^'They  begin  to  forsake  their  food,  and  if  thev 
be  milk-cows  their  milk  dries  up — the  fever,  which 
was  before  obscure,  begins  now  to  be  very  percep- 
tible :  the  cough  increases,  they  breathe  witn  great 
difficulty,  and  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  manv  of 
them  begin  to  run  with  a  thick  and  sometimes  fetid 
rheum ;  the  body  grows  hot,  and  the  pulse  is  very 
fuU  and  hard.  In  three  or  four  days  after  their 
milk  is  gone  off,  and  they  have  ceased  to  eat  and 
chew  the  cud,  a  purging  most  commonly  comes  on. 
The  stools  are  at  first  thin  and  watery,  soon  after- 
wards they  grow  slimy  and  fetid,  and  sometimes 
they  are  mixed  with  blood.  The  purging  continues 
for  a  week  or  more,  if  the  cattle  live  so  long ;  but  if 
at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days  it  begins  to  abate, 
and  the  excrements  grow  more  solid,  it  is  a  token 
of  their  recovery.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  does 
not  seem  to  be  relieved  by  this  discharge.  When 
the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  the  body 
has  sometimes  swelled  extremely,  either  before  or 
immediately  after  death,  and  even  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  burst  the  paunch;  but  in  those  which  have 
died  early  in  the  disease,  the  body  has  seldom  or 
never  been  known  to  swell.  If  the  cattle  begin  to 
swell,  and  their  flesh  grow  cold  towards  the  end  of 
the  disease,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  approaching 
death.  The  continuance  of  the  disease  is  very  un- 
certain and  precarious,  for  many  have  died  in  two 
or  three  days  after  the  fever  has  appeared,  others 
have  lived  six  or  seven,  and  some  even  twelve  or 
fourteen  days." 

This  graphic  account  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
epizootic  observed  by  Dr.  Barker,  agrees  in  many 
essential  particulars  with  those  of  pleuro-pneiuno- 
nia;  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  Uie  post-mortem 
appearances,  which  he  describes  as  follows : — 

*'  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  several  which  have 
died  of  this  disease,  I  have  constantly  found  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  stuffed  up  and  distended 
with  grumous  or  coagulated  blood,  and  the  bron- 
chia or  air-vessds  so  much  inflated  as  to  make  the 
bulk  of  the  lungs  appear  much  larger  than  usual. 
And  though  some  of  these  cattle  were  opened  be- 
fore the  body  was  cold  or  the  blood  congealed  in 
the  other  vessels,  yet  in  those  of  the  lungs  it  was 
constanUy  found  to  be  coagulated  to  such  a  degree 


*  Simonds  on  Variola  Ovina. 
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as  not  to  flow  out  of  the  vessels  upon   cuttiuff 
thcm."» 

The  lesions  here  sj)oken  of,  as  well  as  the  symp- 
toms, bear  so  striking  an  analogy  to  those  of  the 
present  malady,  that  I  am  most  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  it  to  have  been  pleuro-pneumonia  which 
thinned  the  herds  of  the  Hritish  agriculturist  rather 
more  than  100  years  since;  and  it  follows  that  it 
had  so  long  disappeared  from  among  us,  as  not  to 
be  recognized  in  its  recent  outbreak.  If,  therefore, 
I  am  right  in  the  conjecture  that  the  disease  is  not 
in  reality  new,  it  is  evident  that  certain  causes,  of 
which  we  are  now  ignoiant,  came  into  operation  and 
produced  its  withdrawal  j  and  we  are  thereby  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  ere  long  it  will  assume  a 
milder  type,  and  ultimately  cease  altogether. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  preceded  by  the  affection 
vulgarly  called  "  the  old  epidemic,"  in  which 
vesicles  arise  on  the  tongue,  lips,  feet,  &c. :  by  some 
this  malady  is  regarded  as  its  cause.  In  my  opinion 
they  are  perfectly  distinct  diseases,  and  neither  of 
them  can  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  sequela  of  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  animals  which  have  l)een 
affected  with  eczema  are  occasionally  the  victims  of 
pleuro-pneumonia;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
of  those  which  have  died  of  pleuro*>pneumonia  have 
not  been  attacked  with  eczema.  The  two  maladies 
are  often  seen  on  the  same  farm  at  the  same  time, 
and  run  their  course  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other ;  besides  which,  eczema,  unlike  pleuro-pneu- 
monia, shows  no  preference  for  the  ox  tribe ;  but 
extends  to  sheep,  pigs,  and  even  poultry.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  their  separate  inde- 
pendence, without  looking  to  the  special  characters 
of  either  affection. 

The  origin  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  like  all  other 
epizootics  and  epidemics,  cannot  ht  traced  to  any 
positive  cause  :— 

"  Exposure  to  the  changeable  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  partaking  of  bad  provender  or  stagnant 
water,  are  viewed  bv  many  as  the  chief  causes  of 
epizootics,  while  others  trace  them  to  a  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere :  but  whether  such  state 
consists  of  a  mingling  of  mephltic  vapours,  or  dele- 
terious gases  arising  from  either  animal  or  vegetable 
decomposition,  or  from  an  excess  of  humidity  or 
dryness,  affecting  the  eleetrical  condition  of  the 
air,  they  scarcdy  venture  to  conjecture."t 

Pleuropneumonia  umdoubtedly  existed  on  the 
continent  for  several  years  before  showing  itself  in 
England.  Its  extension  here  did  not,  however, 
depend,  like  variola  ovina,  on  the  direct  importa- 
tion of  infected  cattle,  but  the  destructive  poison 

♦  An  Account  of  the  present  Epidemical  Dis- 
temper amongst  Black  Cattle.     London,  1745. 
t  Simondv  on  Variola  Ovina. 


was  wafted  hither  through  the  mfediom  of  the  air, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  that  of  Asiatic  chokta 
and  similar  pests.  The  atmosphere  is,  consequently, 
to  be  looked  to  as  the  aonrce  of  the  disease ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  science  we  are  compelkd  to 
admit  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  poison  is  ai 
little  understood  as  it  was  centuries  since.  Expe- 
perience  proves  that  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  air 
gives  rise  to  diseases  which  speedily  destroy  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life;  but  we  fail  by  analyzitioQ 
to  detect  the  deleterious  matter.  The  true  cauieof 
the  potato  disease  has  engaged  the  attention  of  our 
scientific  investigators,  but  both  it  and  the  kws 
which  govern  the  extension  of  the  affection  kve 
hitherto  remained  undiscovered.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  surprise ;  for  chemistry  equally  fails  in 
demonstrating  such  sabstances  as  our  aensM 
quickly  recognise.  The  perfume  of  a  bouquet,  aid 
the  most  offensive  odour,  are  alike  undetectible  \j 
chemical  means.  We  often  judge,  therefore,  by  tie 
effects  which  we  observe  to  follow  the  inhalation  of 
an  atmosphere  which  is  thus  charged,  and  of  thU 
we  have  a  striking  illustration  in  the  deleterious 
results  of  the  malaria  engendered  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  on  stagnant  water  in  marshy  districts. 

The  mingling  of  noxious  matters  will  occasion- 
ally produce  a  physical  change  in  the  air ;  a  re- 
markable instance  of  which  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Prout,  in  his  "Bridgcwater  Treatise."*  He 
says  that — 

"  He  had  for  some  years  been  occupied  in  inves- 
tigations regarding  the  atmosphere ;  and  for  more 
than  six  weeks  previously  to  the  appearance  of 
cholera  in  London  had  almost  every  aay  been  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  determme,  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  of 
air  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  On  a  particnlar  day,  tfaB 
9th  of  February,  1832,  the  weight  of  the  air  sod- 
denlv  appeared  to  rise  above  the  usual  standard. 
As  tne  rise  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  some  accidental  error,  or  of  some  derange- 
ment in  the  apparatus  employed,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  the  succeeding  obeervatioiis  were 
made  with  the  most  rigid  scratiny ;  but  no  error 
or  derangement  whatever  could  be  detected.  Oa 
the  davs  immediately  following  the  weight  of  the 
air  stiil  continued  aoove  the  standard,  though  not 
quite  so  high  as  on  the  9th  of  February,  when  the 
change  was  first  noticed.  The  air  retuned  its 
augmented  weight  during  the  whole  time  these  et- 
periments  were  carried  oa;  namely,  about  aix  weeks 
longer.  The  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  air  ob- 
served in  these  experiments  was  small,  but  still  de- 
cided and  real.  The  method  of  conducting  the 
experiments  was  such  as  not  to  allow  of  an  error, 


*  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Functions  of 
Digestion  considered  with  reference  to  Natnitl 
Theology,  by  William  Prout,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac, 
p.  353  et  seq. 
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at  least  to  an  amount  so  great  as  the  additional 
weight,  without  the  cause  of  that  error  having  he- 1 
come  apparent.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  he  only 
one  mode  of  rationally  explaining  this  increased 
weight  of  the  air  at  London,  February,  1832: 
which  is,  by  admitting  the  diffusion  of  some 
gaseous  body  through  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  city  considerably  heavier  than  the 
air  it  displaced.  About  the  9th  of  February  the 
wind,  which  had  previously  been  west,  veered  round 
to  the  east,  and  renuuned  chiefly  in  Uiat  quarter  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  Now,  precisely  on  the 
change  of  the  wind  the  first  cases  of  cholera  were 
reported  in  London ;  and  from  that  time  the  disease 
continued  to  spread.  That  the  epidemic  cholera 
was  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  more  perhaps  than  can  be  safely  main- 
tained; but  reasons,  which  have  been  advanced 
elsewhere,  lead  the  writer  of  this  treatise  to  believe 
that  the  virulent  disease  termed  cholera  was  owing 
to  the  same  matter  fvhich  produced  the  additional 
weight  of  the  air." 

I  am  not  aware  if  any  physical  alterations  of  the 
atmosphere  have  accompanied  the  present  outbreak 
of  Asiatic  cholera;  but  the  foregoing  statements, 
together  with  the  quotation  I  have  just  made,  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  point  that  the  air  may 
be  vitiated  by  an  admixture  of  various  matters. 

By  a  careful  investigation  of  epizootic  diseases  we 
become  acquainted  with  certain  laws  which  govern 
their  spread,  as  well  as  with  the  secondary  causes 
which  predispose  animals  to  their  attack.  Some  of 
these  maladies  are  contagious  or  infectious,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  small-pox  of  sheep,  and  may  be  also 
mih  pleuro-pnemnonia.  Many  an  outbreak  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  diseased  animals  being  brought 
upon  the  farm  ;  nevertheless  this  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  procedure ;  and  very  often 
the  malady  breaks  out  independent  of  any  such 
cause.  The  very  existence  of  a  doubt  on  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  pleuro-pneumonla  should  put  the 
purchaser  of  cattle  on  the  alert,  and  prevent  his  ob- 
taining them  from  an  infected  district.  Having 
been  led  to  make  the  following  remarks  in  my  work 
on  "  Variola  Ovina,"  with  reference  to  infection, 
and  they  having  a  practical  bearing  on  this  subject, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  introducing  them 
here : — 

"  Whatever  the  combination  of  causes  may  be 
which  produce  these  maladies,  certain  it  is  that  very 
many  of  them  assume  an  infectious  nature,  other- 
wise we  could  not  account  for  animals  separated  and 
kept  "apart  from  those  which  are  diseased,  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  altogether  escaping ;  while 
toose  are  sure  to  become  early  victims  that  are  al- 
lowed to  pasture  or  live  with  the  affected :  besides, 
we  can  often  succeed  in  producing  the  malady  by 
inocukting  healthy  cattle;  thus  showing  how 
closely  the  spread  of  the  disorder  depends  upon  con- 
tagion or  infection.  The  fact,  however,  of  animals 
tiSen  in  health,  if  placed  with  afiected  ones,  con- 


tracting a  disease  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
the  latter  are  suffering  from,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
infectious  or  contagious  nature  of  a  complaint.  An 
animal  escaping  an  attack,  when  such  affections 
are  raging  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed,  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  non-susceptibility, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  the  exciting  agents  never 
having  been  Drought  within  its  sphere  of  inhala- 
tion." 

Whether  an  epizootic  be  or  not  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, its  victims  are  rendered  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving the  malady  by  the  operation  of  secondary 
causes.  This  predisposition,  as  it  is  called,  may  be 
induced  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  a 
mere  alteration  in  the  food  will  be  occasionally  suf- 
ficient to  produce  it.  A  want,  however,  of  nutri- 
tious diet — exposure  to  the  changes  of  the  weather 
— pasturing  on  wet  and  cold  soils — neglect  of  a 
proper  ventilation  of  the  building  the  animals  oc- 
cupy—inhalation of  offensive  gases  from  accumu- 
lated manure — the  fatigue  of  being  removed  from 
one  locality  to  another — are  the  general  predisposing 
causes  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  similar  diseases. 
Care  should,  therefore,  be  always  taken  by  a  better 
system  of  management,  feeding,  &c.,  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  tends  to  bring  the  system  into  a  con- 
dition favourable  for  the  reception  .of  the  special 
cause  of  an  epizootic,  and  more  especially  when 
such  is  raging  in  the  neighbourhood.  AU  these 
means  will,  however,  £eu1  when  the  disease  is  purely 
an  infectious  one,  from  a  neglect  of  isolation,  or  the 
removal  of  the  healthy  from  the  diseased.  It 
is  a  well  established  fact  that  infection  has  its  limits; 
and  although  these  may  ever  remain  imdefined  aa 
to  their  extent,  still  daily  experience  proves  that  the 
removal  of  animals  but  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  and  the  prevention  also  of  indirect  oommu* 
nicaHon  between  them,  will  at  once  put  a  atop  to  the 
spread  of  the  malady. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  ia  evident  that  I 
look  chiefly  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmoephere  aa 
being  the  cause  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  hence  the 
greater  necessity  for  the  avoidance  of  all  predis- 
posing causes.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  asked 
how  the  empoisoned  air  produces  its  morbid  re- 
sults f  I  answer,  not  by  its  direct  irritation  on  the 
membrane,  lining  the  air-passages,  but  by  its  specific 
action  on  the  blood,  which  fluid,  thus  acted  on,  doea 
virtually  by  iti  changed  condition  subfeqaently 
affect  the  pulmonary  tissues.  I  have  before  stated 
my  conviction  that  pleuro-pneomonia  is  not  an  in- 
flamniatory  disease  in  the  strict  and  legitimate 
meaning  oi  the  term.  In  order  more  distinctly  to 
explain  my  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the. ab- 
normal condition  of  the  lungs  is  produced,  I  beg  to 
direct  attention  to  the  annexed  sketches,  whicfa 
exhibit  aectiona  of  the  kmg  of  the  horse  and  ox. 
Fig.  18  re{HPeeento  die  long  of  the  horae,  wfaidi  on 
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Fig.  18. 


A  section  of  Ihe  lung  of  the  hone,  thowiug  iti  condeuied  structure,  and  rdatiye  deficiency  of  the  interiobolar  treolar 
which  is  represented  by  the  irregular  dark  lines  scattered  on  its  cut  surface. 


Fig.  19. 


A  section  of  tlie  healthy  lunj?  of  the  oi,  with  its  lobules  and  interlobuUr  or  connecting  areolar  tiMoe. 
a,  a.  The  lobules,     b,  b.  The  interlobular  areolar  tissue. 


being  compared  with  fig.  19  (a  similar  portion  of  the 
lung  of  the  ox)  shows  its  structure  to  be  more  con- 
densed, and  a  less  amount  of  areolar  tissue  to  enter 
into  its  composition.  In  the  anatomical  portion  of 
this  lecture^  mention  has  been  made  of  the  lobules 
of  the  lungs  and  their  connexion  to  each  other  by 
areolar  tissue,  designated  the  interlobular  tissue. 
The  bbules  in  the  ox  are  much  more  distinct,  and 
they  are  also  very  loosely  joined  together,  conse- 
quently a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  interlobular 
tissue  exists  here  than  in  the  horse.  This  excess 
of  the  connecting  medium,  when  infiltrated  with  the 
colourleu  portions  of  the  blood,  gives  rise  to 
those  light-coloured  or  yellowish  bands  which  in- 
tersect the  lungs  in  all  directions  in  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  (see  figs.  20  and  21).  lliese  appearances, 
therefore,  are  to  be  referred  to  original  structure  as 
weU  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease ;  and  the 
reason  the  lungs  of  the  horse,  when  loaded  with 
the  serous  parts  of  the  blood,  do  not  show  a  similar 
condition,  is  their  deficiency  of  the  interlobular 
tissue.  Besides  the  union  of  the  lobules  here 
spoken  of,  I  have  also  stated  that  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  lungs  are  held  together  by 
mteriHtial  areolar  tissue.  The  network  of  this 
tissue  is  very  minute  $  and  when  in  this  disease  the 
red  corpuscules  of  the  blood  escape  from  the  capil- 
laries by  a  rupture  of  their  coats,  it  retains  these 
bodies  in  its  meshes,  and  assists  in  producing  the 


dark  colour  of  the  isolated  patches.  This  colour 
likewise  depends  in  part  on  many  of  the  capUlaries 
being  distended  almost  to  bursting  by  the  red  cor 
puscules.  The  united  pressure  of  the  overloaded 
vessels,  and  of  the  infiltrated  interlobular  and  inter 
stitial  tissues,  compresses  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  atmospheric  air 
into  them;  hence  the  absence,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  of  the  respiratory 
sound  in  the  affected  parts.  The  great  depth  in 
the  colour  of  some  of  the  patches  is  also  produced 
by  the  same  cause ;  for  the  pigment  of  the  accumu- 
lated corpuscules  cannot  be  decarbonised,  from  the 
non-entrance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  the 
cells. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere does  not  act  as  a  direct  irritant  to  the  pul- 
monary tissues  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  lir- 
passages ;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  absence  of 
all  the  usual  symptoms  of  catarrh,  laryngitis,  or 
bronchitis,  as  precursors  of  pleuro-pneumonii. 
Besides,  if  such  were  the  case,  both  lungs  would 
be  equally  affected ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  disease  is  very  partial,  and  that  the  right  lung 
is  principally  involved  (see  Bg,  21).  The  aeiitl 
poison,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  being  carried 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  respiration  into  the  air 
cells  of  the  lungs,  exerts  its  baneful  influence  upon 
the  blood  in  its  circulation  through  the  capillaries. 
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The  blood,  thus  impregnated  with  something  detri- 
mental to  its  healthy  condition,  undergoes  changes 
similar  to  the  solids  when  diseased,  and  these 
changes  are  figured  forth  in  the  pulmonary  tissues. 
Each  organ  of  the  body  seems  susceptible  of 
being  acted  upon  in  a  special  manner  by  deleterious 
matters  entering  the  circulation  :  thus  the  poison 
of  small-pox  reacts  on  the  skin — that  of  glanders 
on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nasal  cavaties — 
of  rabies  on  the  nerves —of  eczema  on  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  feet — and  of  pleuro- pneumonia  on  the 
lungs.    The  amount  of  the  deleterious  matter  re- 


ceived at  each  inspiration  appears  to  be  insufficient 
to  interrupt  at  once  the  functions  of  the  lungs  ;  for, 
were  this  the  case,  death  would  speedily  occur  from 
asphyxia;  whereas  we  have  constant  proofs  that 
the  disease  we  are  considering  is  partial  in  its 
attack  and  insidious  in  its  nature,  making  its  way 
stealthily,  being  very  often  unobserved  until  it  has 
made  great  inroads  on  the  constitution.  This 
character  of  the  affection  is  alone  sufficient  to 
create  a  doubt  of  its  being  inflammatory ;  for  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  even  at  its  commencement, 
is  marked  by  unmistakable  indications  of  ill-health. 
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Fig.  21. 


a.  The  right  luDg  of  the  ox,  conaidenbly  increaaed  in  tixe,  aod  covered  here  and  there  with  effiuioni  of  fibrine.  b.  The  kft 
Inng,  still  retaining  its  healthy  condition,  c,  c.  Tlie  yellowish  banda  which  intersect  the  diseased  lungs  in  Yariooa  directioBs, 
being  produced  by  the  interlobular  tissue  surcharged  with  the  fibrtno-albaminous  portions  of  the  blood,  d,  d.  The  daii- 
coloured  patches,  arising  from  a  retention  of  the  red  corpusculcs,  &c. 


The  absence  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  o( pneumo- 
nia, together  with  the  peculiar  changes  observed  in 
the  lungs,  have  satisfied  me  that  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature  at  its  outset,  and 
that  inflammation  is  rather  the  result  than  a  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  is  diflicult  to  explain  the  precise 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  from  the 
operation  of  the  aerial  poison ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  vitality  of  the  fibrine  is  interfered  with,  and 
that  it,  with  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
fluid,  also  altered  in  quantity,  is  transuded  from 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  finds  its  way  into  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  lun^,  accumulating  where 
this  tissue  exists  in  greater  abundance,  namely,  in 
the  interlobular  spaces.  This  inordinate  transuda- 
tion seems  to  depend  on  a  tendency  in  the  blood  to 
separate  into  its  several  constituents,  arising  most 
likely  from  the  diminished  vital  force  of  the  fibrine. 


and  an  arrestation  to  the  conversion  of  the  albumen 
of  the  serum  into  fibrine.  The  fibrino-albuminoits 
portions  of  the  fluid  are  thus  changed,  and  probably 
also  augmented,  and  their  exudation  is  a  natand 
consequence  of  such  condition.  The  red  corpos- 
cules,  being  in  part  deprived  of  the  liquor  sanguinis 
in  which  they  float,  are  retained  in  the  capiliariss, 
where  they  accumulate  in  unlimited  nimfaeni 
obliterate  their  passage,  and  compress  the  air^eeDi 
they  surround  so  as  to  stay  the  entrance  of  the  sir, 
and  produce,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  dark-cdonred 
spots  which  stud  the  lungs.  It  is  these  eflTuaions  and 
the  obliterated  condition  of  the  vessds  which  gife 
bulk,  increased  weight,  and  solidity  to  Cbe  Iod^ 
and  destroy  their  function  as  aerifying  organs. 

From  this  explanation  it  is  evident  thai  I  regard 
pleuro-pneumonia  to  approach  nearer  to  a  drtfmtai 
than  to  an  inflammaiofy  disease.    The  lungii  if 
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examined  at  the  commencement  of  the  afTectionji 
will  show  that  the  morbid  action  commences  here 
and  there  in  their  substance,  and  that  these  ])atche8 
quickly  increase  in  siae  so  as  to  run  into  each  other. 
We  have  also  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying 


these  remarks  in  animals  which  have  died  in  the  ad* 
vanced  stages  of  the  malady,  from  the  circumstance 
that  one  lung  is  principally  aifected,  the  other  ex- 
hibiting the  beginning  of  the  disease.  Fig.  32  is 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  description 


Fig.  22. 


LuD^,  Bhowing  the  coiumeucemcut  of  iileuro-pncuniouiu. 
a.  Elevtted  spots  produced  by  effusion,     b.  A  cut  carried  through  one  of  the  spots,  to  demonstrate  the  uatnre 

of  the  clumgc  producing  it. 


more  evident.  The  spots  marked  a  a  represent  the 
tumified  portions  of  the  lung,  which  the  cut  b  dis- 
closes to  be  referrible  to  efllision  into  its  substance. 
The  exudation  of  the  altered  liquor  sanguinis  is 
not  limited  to  the  lungs  themselves,  but  extends  to 
their  investing  membrane,  the  pleura;  thus  account- 
ing for  the  depositions  of  semi-solid  fibrine  on  their 
exterior,  and  the  existence  of  serous  effusions  in 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  That  these  results  are 
not  produced  by  inflammation  is  clear  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  innumerable  cases  no  redness  of 
either  the  pleura  covering  the  lungs  or  lining  the 
chest  can  be  detected;  both  the  fibrine  and  the 
serum  being  likewise  perfectly  colourless.  Dropsy 
of  the  chest  may  be  said  to  be  now  associated  with 
dropsy  of  the  lungs.  Although  inflammation  takes 
no  part  in  the  original  production  of  these  morbid 
lesions,  still,  as  previously  remarked,  it  may  arise 
as  a  consequence,  and  this  I  believe  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  animals  which  recover.  The 
blocking  up  of  the  air-cells,  vessels,  &c.,  produces 
death  of  these  structures ;  and  when  this  is  partial 
and  of  little  extent,  portions  of  the  lung  will 
vltimaiely  become  detached  and  be  enclosed  in  sacs 
fiMrmed  by  the  adhesive  stage  of  the  subsequent 
inflammation.  This  will  also  explain  how  it  is  that 
GoUectioBS  of  pus  and  other  morbid  products  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  our  post  mortem  exaraina- 
tioos  of  loiig*existing  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
It  ought,  therdbrs,  to  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  nor 


to  be  viewed  as  an  opprobrium  of  the  veterinary 
art,  that  an  affection  which  depends  on  an  em- 
poisoned atmosphere,  and  is  associated  with  such 
extensive  lesions  of  organs  so  essential  to  health, 
and  which  stealthily  but  securely  wends  its  way  and 
saps  the  very  vitals,  should  prove  so  destructive  to 
life,  and  hkewise  resist  the  most  vigorous  and 
scientifle  treatment. 

Having  given  my  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  I  proceed  to  narrate  the  symptoms  which 
accompany  it.  The  disturbance  of  the  animal's 
health  is  rarely  observed  until  the  disease  is  fully 
established,  and  effusion  into  the  lung  has  made 
some  progress.  Proprietors  of  cattle  should,  there- 
fore, be  early  and  late  with  their  stock,  narrowly 
watching  the  slightest  indication  of  iU-health.  It 
will  often  be  observed  that  oxen  at  pasture,  when 
the  disease  is  commencing,  will  early  in  the  mom* 
ing  be  separated  from  the  herd,  standing  under  the 
hedge  with  their  backs  arched,  coats  staring,  and 
refusing  to  eat ;  while  as  the  day  advances  they  will 
join  the  rest  and  appear  in  their  usual  health.  A 
slight  but  husky  cough  will  be  occasionally  recog* 
ni«ed,  and  now  and  then  the  breathing  wiU  be  in« 
creased,  as  if  the  animal  had  undergone  some 
extra  exertion ;  while  in  mileh*cows  there  will  be 
a  diminished  amount  of  milk  in  addition  to  the 
above  symptoms.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
cough  becomes  more  frequent  and  husky,  the 
respiration  is  hurried,  the  pulse  increased  and  some* 
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what  oppressed,  the  appetite  diminished,  rumination 
suspended,  bowels  constipated,  surface  of  the  body 
chilly,  &c.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  the 
respiration  is  difficult,  laboured,  and  painful ;  the 
paUent  is  frequently  lying ;  or,  if  standing,  the  head 
is  protruded,  the  mouth  is  covered  with  a  frothy 
saliva,  the  muzzle  is  cold,  rigors  occasionally  come 
on,  and  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  often  indistinct.  An 
enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  can 
generally  be  detected  in  this  stage  of  the  malady ; 
percussion  gives  a  dull  sound,  and  auscultation 
detects  an  increased  bronchial  respiration,  with  a 
crepitating  r&le  in  some  parts,  but  a  total  absence  of 
sound  in  others.  Approaching  death  is  shown  by 
frequent  moaning,  grinding  of  teeth,  total  loathing 
of  food,  cold  extremities,  wavering  pulse,  distressed 
breathing,  liquid  stools,  and  distension  of  the  rumen 
by  the  disengagement  of  the  gaseous  compounds 
from  the  ingesta.  This  deranged  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs  is  probably  owing  to  the  high  car- 
bonization of  the  blood,  as  the  eliminaUon  of  the 
carbonic  acid  Is  prevented  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
air  cells  of  the  longs. 

The  length  of  this  lecture  forbids  a  more  minute 
detail  as  well  as  a  separate  analyzation  of  the  sjrmp- 
toms,  and  therefore  I  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  our  treatment  of  the 
disease.  The  first  remedy  to  which  I  shall  allude 
is  bloodletting.  The  propriety  of  abstracting  blood 
will  depend  on  the  stage  of  the  malady  and  the 
amount  of  symptomatic  fever  which  is  present.  It 
must  be  done  early,  or  not  at  all ;  for  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  so  will  be  the  debility 
of  the  patient.  To  bleed  late  is  to  hasten  a  fatal 
terminatbn ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  animal  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  disease,  much  good  will 
be  done  by  a  bold  bloodletting.  No  rule,  however, 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  quantity  to  be  abstracted ; 
but  the  pulse  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  as 
soon  as  its  characer  is  altered  the  bleeding  must  be 
suspended.  I  do  not  recommend  an  early  blood- 
letting for  the  single  purpose  of  allajring  the  febrile 
condition  of  the  system,  but  to  withdraw  a  portion 
of  the  vitiated  fluid  which  has  laid  the  foundation 
for,  and  is  quickly  building  up,  the  disease. 

Another  remedy  of  frequent  adoption  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  purgative  medicine.  In  most  disorders 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  clear  out  the  prinue 
vUg,  as  thereby  we  not  only  remove  offensive  and 
oflTending  matters  from  the  system,  but  subdue  the 
excitation  which  is  present  by  the  nauseating  efifects 
of  the  medicine,  which  is  further  assisted  by  the 
agent  increasing  the  intestinal  and  other  secretions. 
If  constipation  is  is  present,  even  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  a  gentle  aperient  may 
be  given,  but  cathartics  should  be  avoided.  I  have 
already  stated  that  diarrhoea  often  comes  on  as  the 


cat>e  approaches  its  end ;  and  it  should  be  i 
bered  that  this  morbid  condition  of  the  bowels  is  veiy 
easily  excited  by  purgative  medicine.  Cathartics, 
like  bloodletting,  must  be  used  cautiously ;  they 
are  admissible  at  the  beginning  of  the  afiectioii,lMit 
rarely  afterwards.  The  ordinary  saline  mixtures 
are  as  good  as  any,  but  they  ought  to  be  giTsn 
without  the  large  doses  of  ginger,  &c.,  with  which 
they  are  too  generally  blended. 

Diuretic  agents  stand  next  in  the  list.  Medicines 
of  this  class  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  increased 
action,  and  their  employment  is  found  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  far  less  weakening  effects  on  the  lower 
animals  than  is  the  case  with  purgatives.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  frequently  and  qmckly  repeated. 
Diuretics  carry  oflf  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
watery  parts  of  the  blood,  and  hence  their  grat 
use  in  afifections  of  a  dropsical  nature.  The  nitrale 
of  potash  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  of  our 
diuretic  agents,  and  I  especially  recommend  it  in 
the  treatment  of  pleuro-pnemonia.  I  do  this  for 
several  reasons;  among  which  is  the  established 
fact  that  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  nitrates  are  of 
the  greatest  benefit  when  the  blood  itself  is  m  so 
abnormal  condition.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  using 
the  nitrate  of  potash  is  to  add  it  to  the  water  which 
is  given  to  the  animal  to  drink. 

Sedative  medicines  have  been  extensively  em- 
ployed by  some  persons  in  treating  this  disease,  hot 
in  my  experience  they  have  rarely  proved  of  sorice ;  • 
nevertheless,  their  occasional  adminiatntion  wiQ  he 
needed,  especially  when  the  circulation  is  much 
excited :  pulvis  Doveri ;  opium ;  and  ext  bdhh 
donna  are  the  most  valuable  agents  of  this  diss. 
Calomel  in  combination  with  opium  has  also  its 
advocates,  and  in  certain  cases  I  have  given  it  with 
advantage. 

Diaphoretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  die 
secretions  of  Ihe  skin,  are  beneficial ;  but  thor  adioa 
should  alwa]rs  be  assisted  by  warm  clothing,  with- 
out which  they  are  nearly  useless.  Antim.  tart  is 
one  of  our  chief  diaphoretics;  I  have  found  it, 
however,  to  act  too  freely  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  produce  thereby 
considerable  mischief;  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  emfdoy 
it,  and  more  especially  in  protracted  cases  of  ^ 
malady.  The  other  preparations  of  antimony  sit 
not  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  these,  with  the 
pulvis  Jacobi,  should  be  selected.  To  effect  a 
copious  secretion  of  perspiration  the  skin  of  a 
recenUy  killed  sheep,  appli^  while  yet  warm  to  the 
back  and  sides>  surpasses  everything  we  have  u  je^ 
tried. 

Diffusible  stimulants  and  tonics  are,  in  wj 
opinion,  the  most  valuable  of  all  remedies,  and  in- 
variably I  have  recourse  to  them  as  eariy  as  drctuD- 
stances  will  permit.     Of  late  we  have  heard  much 
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of  the  beneficial  effects  of  brandy  as  a  diffusible 
stimulant,  and  doubtless  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
malady  it  has  proved  of  service.  I  prefer,  however, 
the  spt.  {ether  nitr.  and  the  liq.  ammo.  acet.  in  com- 
bination, the  ammonia  being  in  excess.  In  the 
advanced  stages,  however,  even  these  agents  £eu1  to 
support  the  system  against  the  debilitating  effects 
of  the  disease,  and  we  must  now  employ  both 
vegetable  and  mineral  tonics ;  the  sulphates  of  iron, 
and  quinine,  gentian,  ginger,  columba,  and  the 
barks  are  the  best.  Before  concluding  these  re- 
marks on  the  treatment,  which  are  of  necessity 
very  much  condensed,  I  shall  allude  to  another 
remedy  which  has  many  advocates,  and  properly 
so,  in  my  opinion,  namely,  counter-irritation,  or  the 
application  of  stimulating  ointments  and  liniments 
to  the  sides  of  the  chest.  This  class  of  remedies 
is  generally  adopted  when  active  inflammation  per- 
vades some  internal  organ,  and  with  the  happiest 
results;  and  although  I  do  not  view  pleuro- 
pneumonia as  essentially  an  inflammatory  affection, 
still  we  can  easily  understand  that  benefit  will 


follow  the  use  of  a  counter-irritant.  By  the  long- 
continued  action  of  an  agent  of  this  kind  the  in- 
flammation which  it  excites  in  the  skin  will  be 
attended  with  effusion  of  the  albuminous  parts  of 
the  blood  into  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  thus  we 
artificially  produce  a  disease  here  analogous  to 
that  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  give  relief  to  those 
organs. 

I  might  add  many  observations  to  the  foregoing 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  but 
hope  to  have  said  suflicient  in  explanation  of  the 
principles  which  should  govern  our  proceedings 
both  with  a  view  to  its  prevention  as  well  as  cure. 
It  is  evident  that  no  specific  can  exist  for  such 
a  malady ;  and  it  is  likewise  equally  so  that  he  who 
undertakes  its  treatment  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  and  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
organs  it  affects,  is  acting  like  an  ordinary  artisan 
who  sets  about  the  repair  of  a  machine  the  wheels 
and  levers  of  which  he  has  never  investigated. — 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 


SPROTBRO'    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  club  was  held 
on  Thursday,  March  28,  at  the  Copley  Arms, 
Sprotbro,'  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Haywood,  of  Sheffield,  on  the  following  sub- 
ject, via.  I— "The  Elementary  Constituents  of 
Plants,  the  sources  from  which  they  are  naturally 
derived,  and  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  a  soil 
when  exhausted  by  the  growth  of  crops." 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Fardell, 
who  stated  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion at  a  former  meeting  that  Mr.  Haywood  was 
now  here  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  above  large  and 
comprehensive  subject.  He  hoped  when  he  had 
concluded,  or  during  the  time  of  delivering  the  lec- 
ture, he  would  give  an  opportunity  to  the  members 
to  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject,  in  order  that 
they  might  derive  that  benefit  which  it  was  intended 
they  should  derive,  and  which  was  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  times.  He  had  now  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  Mr.  Haywood  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Haywood  proceeded  with  his  lecture,  of 
which  the  foUowing  is  a  brief  outline.  The  subject 
which  they  had  requested  him  to  treat  upon  was 
one  which  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  matter 
of  agricultural  chemistry.  There  were  certain  mat- 
ters contained  in  tillages  which  were  useful  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  It  was  necessary  first  to  know 
what  really  were  the  elements  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  plants.  The  whole  of  the  sub- 
stances they  saw  around  them  were  made  up  of 


those  simple  elementary  matters.  Chemists  told 
them  there  were  about  sixty  of  those  substances  in 
nature,  but  that  vegetable  substances  contained  not 
more  than  four,  whilst  five  or  six  others  entered 
into  their  composition  in  certain  proportions.  The 
elements  extracted  from  the  air  were  called  volatile ; 
those  from  the  soil  the  fixed  elements.  The  ele- 
ments were  seldom  found  in  a  pure  state  in  nature. 
Two  or  more  were  generally  combined  together. 
Stones  and  earthy  substances  were  composed  of  two 
of  those  elementary  substances ;  whereas  they  had 
iron,  which  was  an  element  in  a  pure  state;  but  the 
rust  of  iron  was  a  compound  of  two  elements  in 
combination.  Plants  contained  elements  in  com- 
bination; and  these  combinations  assumed  the 
varieties  of  leaf,  flowers,  stem,  &c.  Carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen  were  the  elements  which 
entered  into  the  combination  of  plants.  They 
formed  the  woody  fibre,  the  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and 
all  the  constituents  found  in  plants.  When  they 
took  a  plant  and  burnt  it,  a  very  small  portion  re- 
mained in  the  shape  of  ashes.  The  elements  he  had 
named  entered  then  into  a  new  combination,  and 
passed  off  in  the  form  of  invisible  gases.  Those 
four  elements,  which  were  found  so  large  in  all 
vegetable  substances,  passed  off  in  this  way  when 
the  plants  were  burnt.  Those  which  remained  in 
the  form  of  ashes  were  called  fixed  elements.  Car- 
bon was  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  plants,  as  it  entered  so  hugely  into  their 
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composition.  They  had  carbon  in  the  Bimple  form 
of  charcoal;  and  IdOOlbs.  of  carbon  would  he  assi- 
milated on  each  acre  of  cultivated  land  in  twelve 
months.  The  decomposing  carbon  which  plants 
get  from  the  soil  was  called  humus ;  and  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  humus,  the  more  fertile  was  the  soil. 
But  that  was  not  (he  case  when  applied  to  peat  land. 
And  it  was  evident  that  the  carbon  was  not  derived 
from  the  soil,  but  from  the  air.  The  compound  of 
charcoal  existiufif  in  the  air  was  called  carbonic  acid. 
They  were  burning  charcoal  continually  in  all  kinds 
of  combustion,  candles,  coal,  wood,  &c.,  and  it 
passed  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas; 
and  10,000  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  contained 
5,000  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  That  gas  was 
absorbed  during  the  day.  But  although  carbon 
was  considered  to  be  derived  from  the  air,  it  was 
possible  that  a  small  portion  might  be  derived  from 
the  soil.  The  faUing  leaves  of  plants  decayed,  and 
the  process  of  decay  was  like  that  of  combustion ; 
and  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
was  a  constant  source  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the 
night  time  no  carbon  was  deposited  in  the  plant. 
Carbonic  acid  in  the  night  time  was  given  off  from 
the  leaf  of  the  plant  instead  of  oxygen.  V/hen  they 
burnt  charcoal  in  the  fire,  it  produced  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  but  when  it  was  in  the  system  it  produced 
only  a  moderate  warmth.  But  the  same  product 
was  given  off  in  both  eases.  Oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen were  found  combined  together  in  water. 
Oxygen  was  the  great  supporter  of  life.  They  had 
generally  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  plants  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  these  deraentii.  The  wa- 
ter which  fell  in  the  shape  of  rain  in  this  country 
would  cover  about  thirty-three  inches  if  the  whole 
were  retained^^S^SOO  tons  of  water  per  acre.  The 
wet  surftice  of  the  ground  gave  off  the  water  to 
the  air  like  water  from  a  wet  cloth  i  and  if  they 
left  a  vessel  fiill  of  water  exposed  to  the  dry  air,  it 
would  evaporate  in  time.  Of  2,500  tons  In  the 
form  of  rain,  1,500  tons  went  back  again,  but  the 
remaining  1,000  tons  found  its  way,  by  the  drainage 
of  the  soil,  to  the  rivers  and  seas.  The  effect  of 
this  iltaring  of  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  rivers  and  seas  was  very  important  to 
agriculturists  j  because  it  was  necessary  that  cer« 
tain  fixed  ingredients  should  be  dissolved  in  water- 
dissolved  in  tueh  a  way  that  it  eould  not  be  removed 
by  filtering  I  and  whatever  plants  requhred  as  food 
must  be  dissolved  in  water.  But  in  drahfiage  Ihey 
must  expect  a  certain  loss.  The  estimated  loss  of 
•oluble  matters  in  a  year  was  one-fourth  of  what 
was  put  on— one-fourth  of  the  soluble  matter  was 
lost  by  the  process  of  drainage.  This  filtering 
downwards  went  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  winter 
^lan  tommer.  And  the  washing  away  of  soluble 
matter  was  so  great,  that  they  must  apply  a  greats 


amount  of  manure  in  order  to  keep  up  the  demand 
which  the  plants  required.  He  next  adverted  to 
the  element  called  nitrogen,  and  referred  in  con- 
nexion therewith  to  the  use  of  shoddy,  whi^ 
though  not  pure  wool,  was  capable  of  yielding  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  if  perfectly  porB^it 
would  yield  20  per  cent.  Another  substance  cmir 
taining  ammonia  was  soot,  which  contained  a  quar- 
ter of  its  weight  of  salt  of  ammonia,  or  one-tweUyi  of 
its  weight  of  pure  ammonia.  Bones  ocmtained  30 
per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  which  ]rielded  ammmua 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  hoo£i,  h<Hiia,  aad 
wool,  about  17  or  20  per  cent.  He  referred  to  the 
great  importance  of  ammonia,  which  should  be  givoi 
off  in  farms,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  excre- 
ments of  animals.  It  was  highly  necessary  tbat  in 
the  preparation  of  yard  manure  the  ammonia  ehoold 
be  retained,  and  not  allowed  to  form  into  salte  at  all 
until  it  is  put  into  the  soil,  where  it  may  do  ao  sknriy 
and  gradually,  and  thus  be  appropriated  to  the 
formation  of  plants.  Much  more  anmaonia  than 
was  generally  preserved  might  be  preaerved  by  the 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add.  Gypsum 
had  been  recommended  for  preserving  it ;  but  it 
only  prevented  its  escaping  when  passing  off  in  a 
particular  state.  The  oviiy  way  to  prevent  its  eecqie 
from  a  manure  heap  was  to  cover  it  over  by  a  layer 
of  gypsum ;  so  that  when  the  ammonia  got  up  and 
came  into  contact  with  the  moist  gy^um,  it  would 
be  retained.  He  had  referred  before  to  fixed  ingre- 
dients in  the  soil,  amongst  which  were  potuh  and 
soda,  which  were  called  alkalies.  Silicie  adder 
common  sand  would  unite  with  those,  and  audi  a 
compound  was  found  in  all  fertile  soils.  The  soi 
of  the  limestone  districts  contained  mueh  lees  thaa 
those  of  the  sand  or  chiy  districts,  or  any  other  ex- 
cept peat  soils.  Then  >  were  several  mineimle  m 
other  districts  which  acted  in  a  crystallised  etale; 
one  of  these  was  eallal  felspar,  and  eilioa  vh 
another.  Glass  was  a  c  )mpoimd  of  dliea  with  pet- 
ash  and  soda.  Glass  was  insoluble  in  wetor 
even  if  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  would  a/k 
to  the  bottom ;  but  still  it  was  acted  upon  and  woM 
corrode  by  certain  agents.  They  would  perodre 
that  glass  of  stable  windows  was  in  time  made  ^m. 
That  which  had  dissolved  it,  was  the  ammonia  frooi 
the  urine  of  the  horses,  which  had  a  taideacf  to 
ooiTode  and  dissolve  it.  In  the  examination  of  the 
soil  on  which  clover  was  grown  they  would  find 
scarcely  any  potash  in  it ;  and  the  only  means  Is 
prevent  the  failure  of  that  crop  would  be  to  add  a 
quantity  of  potash  in  the  form  of  nnmare.  Twi 
other  elementary  substances  in  plants  were  time  mil 
magnesia.  These  were  found  in  the  green 
particularly,  but  both  in  all  crops,  and  were 
rally  contained  in  sufficient  quantity  in  ail 
aoilfl.    He  might  here  observe  that  fdierever  limi 
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was  employed  it  should  be  in  as  caustic  a  state  as 
possible.  When  slaked  with  water  it  contaiaed  its 
causticity.  But  when  put  on  the  soil  in  an  unslaked 
state,  it  began  to  act  chemically  upon  it.  Another 
important  element  in  these  fixed  sabstanees  was 
phosphmns,  a  very  combustible  substance,  which 
when  burnt  united  with  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
formed  phosphoric  acid.  That  acid  unites  wiUi 
potash  and  soda,  and  other  things,  so  as  to  form 
phosphates.  This  compound  was  found  in  the  soil 
in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  limestone 
itself  contained  phosphate  of  Iibm  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two  parts  in  a  thousand,  little  more  than 
four  pounds  in  a  ton.  The  seed  of  wheat,  baiiey, 
and  oats  contained  phosphate  of  Hme  in  large  quan- 
tities. That  seed  was  taken  away  and  consumed, 
and  was  therefore  not  brought  back  upon  ^  land. 
And  another  diminution  of  the  phosphate  of  hme 
from  the  land  was  the  piodudioa  of  the  bones  of 
animals.  There  was  therefore  a  continual  loss  every 
year;  andimless  some  artificial  supply  couki  be 
had  recourse  to,  the  land  would  soon  become  so  far 
exhausted  as  thai  the  plants  iqrou)d  not  grow  at  aU. 
In  the  production  of  milk  a  large  quantity  of  phos- 
phate was  also  carried  away.  Bui  there  was  a 
variety  of  ways  of  supplying  the  land  with  a  fresh 
supply,  of  whidi  the  appHcatiqn  of  bones  was  the 
most  important.  Fresh  bones  oontaiaed  60  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  Hme.  Another  form  to  sup- 
ply pho^)ha^  was  by  the  application  of  guano. 
But  th^  must  bear  in  mind  that  byaea  disadved 
by  sulphocifi  acid  would  do  more  good  tiian  twice 
the  quantity  of  bones  not  so  diafohred.  He  next 
referred  to  chlorine,  or  oon^mon  salt,  which  was 
necessary  in  cases  where  the  land  was  deficient  of 
that  substance.  These  fixed  elements  were  con- 
tinually being  exported  from  the  land;  and  on  these 
grounds  it  was  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
self-supporting  farm.  It  was  impossible  to  grow 
crops  unless  they  could  restore  the  whole  back 
again,  without  exhausting  the  soiL  If  th^  would 
have  what  they  might  call  a  self-supporting  farm, 
they  must  have  for  160  acres  as  much  meadow  land 
as  would  produce  two  tons  of  hay  per  annum,  to 
supply  the  arable  land.  On  this  subject  the  lecturer 
read  several  calculations  which  he  had  made,  in 
order  to  bear  out  his  statements,  and  concluded  by 
observing  that  if  any  gentlemaqkwis)i^  for  infonnsn 
tion,  he  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  they 
might  put  to  him. 

Dui^  the  lecture  and  at  its  close  a  fow  qnes- 
tions  weie  asked  by  some  of  the  memhsn,  and  re- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Haywood. 

The  Re¥.  C.  TuoMiis,  of  Warmsworth,  on  the 
subject  of  the  roots  drawing  up  moisture,  inquired 
aa  tQ  the  heal  time  foi^  imtting  manuie  upon  the 
laad^ 


Mr.  Haywood  said  that  was  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  If  soluble  manures  were  put  on 
in  wmter,  when  the  plants  took  up  vsry  little  mois- 
ture, they  would  lose  a  great  part  of  their  nature 
before  spring,  on  account  of  their  drainage. 

Mr.  NBWHA.M :  In  speaking  of  the  foilure  of 
clover  from  want  of  potash,  he  would  like  to  know 
why  it  was  that  after  eight  years  they  could  grow 
dover,  and  at  the  fourth  year  they  could  not } 

Mr.  Haywood  :  In  the  intermediate  four  years 
yott  glow  seeds  instead. 

Mr.  Nbwham  :  No ;  peas  and  beans. 

Mr.  Haywood  :  He  believed  that  was  the  pre- 
vaihBg  opuuQn.  But  if  it  were  so,  he  could  not 
aocpuni  for  it.  He  knew  that  on  soil  which  con- 
tained plen^  of  potash  mineral,  clover  could  be 
grown  after  four  years.  He  concluded  that  the 
foilure  of  the  red  cfover  cr^  was,  after  all,  mainly 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  potash. 

Mr.  NnwHAM :  A  four  years'  red  clover  crop 
would  foil ;  but  in  eight  years  we  should  have  a 
crop. 

Mr.  Haywood  :  I  am  aware  that  is  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Nbwham:  Nay,  it  is  the  practice. 

Mr.  Haywood  :  I  am  incHned  to  believe  there 
is  some  mistake;  ^jkd  I  believe  that  where  clover  is 
grown  every  eight  years,  it  is  ciqiable  of  being  gtovm 
every  fonr. 

Mr.  Nbwham  next  observed,  with  respect  to 
dissolved  hones,  that  the  quality  of  the  turnips  was 
not  so  good  as  those  which  had  been  grown  with 
bones  in  the  usual  manner.  In  fact,  though  he  had 
got  Urg^  crops  with  dissolved  bones,  the  quality 
was  so  inferior  that  the  sheep  would  not  foed  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Haywood:  Those  turnips  would  contain 
less  nutiiment.  But  had  Mr,  Neiiriiam  put  on  some 
soot  or  shoddy,  to  yiehi  ammonia  at  the  same  time, 
the  turnips  would  have  been  equally  nutritive  with 
the  others. 

Mr.  DvNWBLL :  Would  you  prefer  fnsh  or  dried 
bones-^ should  tk%  bones  be  full  of  gvease^ 

Ml.  Haywood  :  No  ;  grease  prmwitn  decompo- 
sition; and  it  is  very  important  that  the  bones  should 
decompose  quickly. 

Mr.  Wood  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  judi- 
cious to  put  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  at  the  top 
qf  t|ie  n)anu9e  when  they  got  it  out,  in  order  to  affix 
the  ammonia  which  was  in  the  manure. 

Mr.  Haywood  :  No  doubt ;  but  it  shouki  be 
mixed  with  some  watev— four  or  six  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  put  on  from  an  earthen  jug. 

Mr.  Dyson  :  Then  you  think  sulphuric  add  is 
better  for  preserving  ammonia  than  gypsum  i 

Mr.  Haywood  :  Much  better ;  because  if  the 
heated  matter  ferments,  it  has  not  the  power  of 
fixing  the  ammonia.     Put  a  small  jug-fuU  qf  the 
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acid  down  a  drain,  and  it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
tank. 

Mr.  Wood  :  Would  you  use  it  generally  in  a 
fiurm-yard,  before  the  manure  is  in  a  fermented 
state? 

Mr.  Haywood  :  Yes;  but  it  is  not  so  important 
then,  because  the  fermentation  is  then  very  slight. 

Mr.  Dyson  :  Would  not  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle 
be  injured  by  the  sulphuric  acid  on  farm«yard  ma- 
nure? 

Mr.  Haywood  :  Not  if  it  be  sufficiently  diluted. 

Mr.  Wood  :  Would  you  advocate  soot  as  a  top- 
dressing? 

Mr.  Haywood  :  By  way  of  supplying  ammonia 
no  doubt  it  would  be  valuable,  and  most  likely  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  seed.  It  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid,  which  can  extract  the  car- 
bomc  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  cause  an 
increase  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Dyson  :  For  the  same  reason,  where  tur- 
nips get  larger  tops,  they  get  more  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air. 

Mr.  Haywood  :  Yes ;  and  providing  the  other 
elements  which  turnips  require  are  present,  they 
will  form  larger  bulk. 

Mr.  Nation  made  an  inquiry  respecting  the  oil 
in  shoddy;  to  which 

Mr.  Haywood  replied  that  shoddy  would  be 
better  without  the  oiL 

Mr.  Wood  :  In  applying  farm-yard  manure, 
should  it  be  in  a  decomposed  state,  or  in  a  state  of 
fermentation  ? 

Mr.  Haywood  :  If  you  want  to  produce  a  crop 
in  a  short  time  with  a  short  supply  of  manure,  in  as 
decomposed  a  state  as  possible ;  but  if  a  great  deal 
of  manure,  then  it  should  not  be  decomposed. 

Mr.  F.  W.  FisHBB,of  Doncaster,  in  reference  to 
some  calculations  of  the  lecturer  as  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Sheffield  Union,  said  he  had  assumed  that 
that  portion  of  food  which  went  to  make  the  bone 
of  human  beings  would  go  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  production  of  animal  bone.  Was  that  a 
a  correct  assumption?     He  should  say  that  the 


bone  of  human  beings  would  take  twenty  years  to 
grow  the  same  quantity  of  bone  as  any  other  animal 
in  four. 

Mr.  Haywood:  That  made  his  argument  so 
much  the  better.  Mr.  Fisher's  remark  was  quite 
correct.  Besides  a  human  being  took  more  phos- 
phate than  any  other  animal  would,  and  did  not 
form  phosphate  so  quickly. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Haywood  said  there 
was  much  less  taken  from  the  land  by  old  than  by 
young  animals. 

The  Rev.  C.  Thomas  :  What  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  ewes  in  lamb? 

Mr.  Haywood  :  They  of  course  take  away  a 
larger  amount  from  the  soil.  It  all  comes  fit>m  the 
soil. 

To  Mr.  Wood  :  There  would  be  a  difference  in 
a  field  being  occupied  by  a  certain  number  of  bul- 
locks and  the  same  number  of  milch  cows. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fishbr:  What  would  be  the  best 
manure  for  grass  land  ? 

Mr.  Haywood  :  Phosphate  of  lime  in  the  shape 
of  bones.  Perhaps  guano  is  the  nicest  form  of  ap- 
plying phosphate  to  grass  lands,  becouse  it  gets  into 
the  land  so  quickly. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fishbr  said  he  thought  they  would 
shew  a  want  of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Haywood  if 
they  did  not  present  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duty.  He  might  also  say,  without  any 
fear  of  flattery  to  the  members  of  this  club,  that  as 
practical  men  they  were  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
formers  in  the  kingdom;  and  they  had  shown  their 
good  sense  by  asking  Mr.  Haywood  to  give  a  lec- 
ture on  this  occasion.  He  had  now  to  propose  that 
they  should  record  as  a  resolution  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Haywood  for  his  valuable  services. 

Mr.  Wood  seconded  the  motion. — Cariied 
unanimously. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  was  agreed  to 
be — '*  On  the  Sowing  and  Culture  of  the  Turnip, 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy." 


CULTIVATION    OF    CLOVER. 


The  clover  plant  is  one  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  good  cultivation :  it  is,  next  after 
the  turnip,  the  polar  star  of  all  good  systems  of 
agriculture,  and  its  frdlure  involves  in  its  conse- 
quences a  train  of  evils  very  serious  to  the  farmer 
anxious  to  improve  his  soiL  We  are,  as  yet,  ac- 
quainted with  no  crop  which  will  fully  answer  the 
purpose  of  clover,  either  as  a  summer  gnen  crop. 


or  as  a  consoUdater  and  refresher  of  a  wcnrn-out  or 
loose  soil ;  and  on  light  lands  it  is,  next  to  the 
turnip  crop,  the  real  source  of  their  intrinsic  value; 
while  on  strong  and  more  untractahle  land  it  is  as 
essential  to  give  to  it  that  rest,  which  h  so  often 
and  so  much  needs. 

And  valuable  as  is  the  crop,  its  hShm  is  an  evil 
ahnost  co-eztensive  with  its  natural  uaefulnest. 
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Where  one  plant  fails  another  will  grow :  when  the 
clover  goes  off,  the  weeds  will  spring ;  and  these 
will  not  afford  food  for  the  stock  which  ought 
to  depasture  upon  them,  but  will  exhaust  the  soil, 
and  defeat  the  natural  object  of  clover ;  viz.,  the 
amelioration  and  restoration  of  the  powers  of  the 
soil.  Nor  can  any  crop  be  very  efficiently  substi- 
tuted. As  a  fodder-crop  we  have  tried  the  tares ; 
but  they  are  so  much  inferior  as  a  dried  crop,  so 
difficult  to  secure,  and  in  that  securing  so  much  of 
their  foliage  is  lost,  and  they  so  exhaust  and  en- 
feeble the  soil,  that  they  are  of  no  other  use  than 
driving  the  clover  crop  some  four  years  further 
from  its  like,  and  so  far  enabling  it  to  produce  a 
crop  at  some  subsequent  period.  Nor  can  the  bean 
be  at  all  considered,  as  a  fodder-crop,  calculated  to 
replace  the  clover,  though  as  a  change  it  may  be, 
and  is,  adopted  with  success ;  while  the  sainfoin  or 
the  lucerne  are  too  peculiar  in  their  habits,  and  too 
circumscribed  in  their  range  of  usefulness,  to  be 
adopted  to  any  considerable  extent;  hence  the  many 
nostrums  which  have  at  different  times  been  re- 
commended to  remedy  this  strange  tendency  to 
failure  in  the  clover  plant,  to  which  we  last  week 
alluded ;  and  amongst  the  most  popular  is  that  ill- 
understood  application — gypsum.  Of  the  character 
of  this  mineral  we  really  know  very  Uttle.  Its  use 
in  America,  as  a  fertilizer,  seems  to  be  well  under- 
stood, and  generally  admitted ;  and  its  partial  in- 
troduction into  France  has  not  been  unattended 
with  success ;  but  in  England  nothing  has  been  so 
vsrying,  uncertain,  and  unsteady  as  its  results. 
For  though  this  was  a  favourite  nostrum  for  clover 
in  the  days  even  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  we  have 
still  little  data  respecting  it,  and  that  of  a  most  un- 
satisfactory character.  Davy  says,  '*  It  is  possible 
that  lands  which  have  ceased  to  bear  good  crops  of 
clover  or  artificial  grasses  may  be  restored  by  being 
manured  with  gypsum."  Still,  we  imagine  that  if 
it  had  been  at  all  successful,  we  should  have  heard 
of  it  in  some  other  quarters  since  his  time.  We 
have  ourselves  applied  it  to  spots  where,  from  ex- 
perience, we  have  known  the  clover  to  fail ;  and  we 
must  say  it  never  had  any  tendency,  that  we  could 
see,  to  prevent  it ;  for  we  lost  the  crop  as  usual 
after  the  application.  There  are,  however,  remark- 
able instances  where  it  has  succeeded  as  a  manure 
for  clover.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Tunstall,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  dressed  his  clover  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt  per 
acre,  and  in  his  two  cuttings  of  clover  hay,  he  ob- 
tained the  following  results : 

cwt*  cwt.  cwt* 

First  cattfaigof  gypsimied  60 .  *  second  22f .  .Total  82f 
„  wunaniuned  20 .* second   6  ..Total  25 

Increase  57} 
or  nearly  3  tons  per  acre  more  by  the  application. 


These  results  are  by  no  means  either  uniform 
or  even  common.  A  series  of  experiments  were 
made,  and  which  are  collected  by  Professor  John- 
ston, and  the  following  gentlemen  had  the  results 
given  below,  with  an  application  of  2  cwt.  per  acre 
of  gypsum  on  mixed  red  clover  and  rye-grass : — 

Unmannred.  Gypsumed, 

stones.  stones. 

Ur.  James  Turriff,  Aberdeen  . .       208  213 

Mr.  Strachan,  Gamerie,  Aberdeen      434  436 
Mr.  Strachan,  Rothie  Brisbane, 

Aberdeen    281  287 

Mr.  Strachan,  Mill  of  Laithers, 

Aberdeen    353  373 

Now,  while  these  give  increases  so  very  small, 
Mr.  Melvin,  of  Ratho,  Midlothian,  applied  4cwt8.y 
and  on  the  unmanured  part  had  306  stones ;  while 
on  that  manured  he  had  only  269  stones ! — leav- 
ing us  to  infer,  in  fact,  that  the  application  had 
done  absolute  injury.  This  may  not  have  been  so. 
Might  it  not  occur  that  the  appUcation  had  hap- 
pened to  be  given  to  a  part  with  a  tendency  to 
sickness,  which  it  had  not  prevented  ?  And  so,  on 
this  spot,  the  crop  had  been  lighter. 

It  appears  pretty  dear,  however,  that  gypsum 
will  not  alone  prevent  the  sickness  in  clover,  nor 
always  be  for  it  a  very  advantageous  manure :  but 
we  imagine  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  plan  or 
process  which  tends  to  enfeeble  the  natural  powers 
of  the  plant,  wUl  so  far  assist  the  malign  influences 
which  injure  the  crop,  as  to  render  its  success 
more  doubtful;  and  we  imagine  that  especial  care 
should  be  taken  at  sowing-time  to  avert  as  much 
as  possible,  these  adverse  consequences. 

There  are  three  modes  of  sowing  clover :  either 
at  the  same  time  as  the  crop  with  which  it  is  sown, 
a  Uttle  later  before  the  crop  comes  up,  or  after  the 
corn-plants  have  grown  up  and  extended  them- 
selve-s,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  action  of  the 
bush-harrow,  the  roller,  or  the  common  harrow. 
Against  the  first  plan  there  is  the  chance  of  frost 
operating  injuriously  on  the  plants  in  their  nor- 
mal state,  which  is  increased  by  this  early  sowing ; 
there  is  the  probabihty  of  the  clover  becoming 
very  high  in  the  com,  and  so  exhausting  its  pow- 
ers; and  there  is  also  the  chance  of  its  being 
buried  too  deep,  at  a  period  when  the  soil  is  pe» 
culiarly  open  and  friable.  For  it,  however,  is  the 
certainty  of  all  being  covered — of  the  soil  being 
dry  and  sound,  and  of  getting  a  full  plant. 
Against  the  second  mode,  there  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  being  equally  favourable  exactiy  be- 
tween the  sowing-time  and  the  germination  of  the 
com,  as  regards  wind,  rain,  and  frost — the  un- 
certainty of  getting  a  fine  and  friable  seed-bed,  and 
the  possibility  of  not  getting  it  in  at  all  until 
the  com  is  above-ground.  Against  the  third  pro- 
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cess,  it  may  be  urged  that  much  of  the  seed  never 
gets  covered— that  it  is  too  late  iu  the  season,  gene- 
rally, for  so  much  moisture  as  is  especially  neces- 
sary to  seeds  so  lightly  covered — that  the  corn  is 
so  far  above  the  clover,  as  to  run  great  risks  of  en- 
tirely smothering  the  latter ;  and  that  at  harvest- 
time,  when  it  gets  the  stimulus  of  air,  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely attenuated,  as  to  be  a  feeble  plant  to  resist 
the  winter  frosts —nay,  that  so  slight  is  its  hold  of 
the  soil,  that  it  is  more  easily  thrown  out  by  the 
winter  frosts,  and  in  all  respects  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  overcome  the  tendencies  to  failure. 

On  the  whole,  the  evils  of  the  second  process  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  by  far  the  fewest ;  and  we  cannot 


help  agreeing  witk  Mr.  Thoirpe,  thai  loo  UttU  c«M 
is  exercised  in  ths  sovinfc  of  th»  clover-plfMit ;  for 
there  is  not  the  slightest  douU  that  the  seed-time 
hasmoretodowilhthegeBefelheBltk  a«d  statue 
of  crops  than  is  geaeratty  adnitted.  If  we  teks  a 
tumip-orop>  for  iMtaBce>  horn  often  doee  il  iMpyen 
that  a  day,  nay,  an  hcmr  or  few«>  or  a  shewer  of 
rain,  will  complelely  ateer  the  eharacter  of  a  crop  1 

Our  own  experienoe  decides  us  to  apply  the  cciv- 
grass  as  a  crept,  instead  of  the  red  ofover  j  99d,  m  U 
has  a  decidedly  pereasial  tendency,  it  has  onre 
vital  power  and  mors  hold  of  the  aoik  Wealron^ 
advise  its  substitulioiifor  ofover,  on  all  clover-skh 
soils.-^Qardeners'  and  Farmera'  JeomaL 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND, 


A  Weekly  Comicil  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in 
HsnoTor-sqaare  oa  Wednesday,  the  27tb  of  Maroh ; 
present,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P.,  in  tbe  Chairs  Sir 
Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  B.  Almaok,  Mr.  Wyrley 
Birch,  Mr.  Bosanqoet,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  ClaveriDg,  Mr. 
H.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  W.  Hutley,  Mr.  Majendie, 
Mr.  W.  MarshaU,  M.P.;  Mr.  C.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins, 
Prof.  Sewell,  Mr.  C.  Hampden  Turner,  and  Prof.  Way. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth,  of  Tregothnan,  Ck>mwall,  and 
St.  James'i-Bquare,  London,  was  elected  a  Governor  of 
the  Society. 

Asphaltic  ATotitirf.— The  Earl  Grey,  H.H.  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  fttvoured 
the  Council  with  a  statement  of  tbe  satisfccCory  results, 
obtahied  by  Yice-Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dnndonald,  in 
command  of  H.M.  Naval  Foroea  on  ths  West  Indisa 
Station,  firom  mannre  prepaied  from  the  asphsltam  of 
the  great  Pitch  Lake  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  and  tried 
in  the  Government  gardens  at  Bermuda.  His  lordship 
further  stated  to  the  Council,  that  Lord  Dondonald  had 
sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  a  box  containing  three  speci- 
mens of  the  manure  in  question,  and  which  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  Society  for  the  information  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be 
transmitted  to  Earl  Grey  for  the  favour  of  this  com. 
munication,  and  gave  directions  that  the  specimens  re- 
ferred to  by  his  lordship  should,  on  their  arrival,  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Way,  the  Conralthig  Chemist 
of  tbe  Society,  with  a  request  that  he  would  make  a 
cfaemieal  eismination  of  the  new  mamue,  and  rapert  to 
the  Council  his  opinion  of  its  value  in  an  sgrionltoiel 
point  ol  view. 

Mitciilaneoui  OMtuntimca/toM.  —  Letter  from  Sir 
John  Tylden,  suggesting  that  Locomotive  Steam  £i^;iqes 
for  agricultural  purposes  should  be  made  of  smaller  sise, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  single  horse  from 
bam  to  barn  on  farms  of  moderate  sise ;  that  thrashing- 
machines  of  a  more  portable  character  should  be  con- 
structed, to  be  attached  to  the  steam-engine,  and  capable 
of  thrashing  and  cleaning  about  ten  or  twelve  quarters  a 
day ;  and  that  a  fixed  mill  for  grinding  com  and  breaking 


oU-oske  shoaU  be  meie  geaeraUy  adopted  in  bomeftteads, 
A  report  from  Mr.  R,  W.  ^a^er ,  of  his  liirther  trial  of 
the  Anstralian  Barley  famish^  to  him  by  the  Society. 
A  copy  of  the  Farm  Account  Book,  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Schools  hi  Ireland,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Society  by  the  Board  of  Education  tn 
Dublm-  Impressions  of  the  Dies  of  the  Prise  Medals  ol 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  CountleB  Exhibition  ef 
Uve  Stock,  Poultry,  Ac.,  firom  Mr.  Otdey,  of  Dfrsnnff- 
ham,  the  artist  to  whom  their  executhm  was  eatnsted. 
Stotement  by  Mr.  Wyrley  Birah,  ef  the  wevkkiff  of  a 
model  he  had  seen,  of  a  plan  for  ploe^ing  by  sisam 
power.  Por  sM  wMsh  eommnriosHens  and  piessits  tfcs 
CoenoU  ordered  thanks  to  be  sslnmed. 

Tbe  Couwil  thsn  adttoninsd  to  thsir  MootMy  MfoHnc 
on  Wednesday  the  3rd  of  ApHIU 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society^ 
House  in  Hanoter-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd 
of  April:  present,  The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair;  Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  RaymoDd 
Barker,  Mr.  Blanshard,  Mr.  Bramslon,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Brandreth,  Mr.  French  Bnrhe,  Celeoel  Chsfioaer,  Mr. 
GarreH,  Mr.  Brandrsth  Qibbs,  Mr.  Bshsr  Hebhs,  Mv. 
Jonas,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  »«sy,  M.P., 
Sewell,  Mr.  thaw,  of  London,  Mr.  Simpson,  Ht. 
WeU>,  snd  Mr.  WUhmham. 

ii|fi4NMfft.---ColendiChelk»ptr,Cheirii««ltfae9i«^ 
Committee,  pieesntsd  to  the  Conneil  tim  Kivm  of  tfce 
Committee  on  the  sooonnts  of  the  SoclBty,  frwn  whMh 
it  appearfd  tbad  at  the  end  of  the  prpviiMie  month,  the 
cnrrent  cafh-balancf  m  th«  han£  of  the  Sode^s 
Bankers  was  jf  2,285.  He  explained  ti^t  this  general 
balance  included  jf  1,260  on  the  Exeter  subscr^on  ac« 
eennt,  and  j^llO  as  the  anmnnt  of  life  compositions  te 
be  invested,  liavinf  ji915  as  the  hplms  sMibhle  ftr 
current  purposes,  fhe  Report  staled  that  agreeehlf 
with  the  order  of  Council,  proceedings  were  abont  te 
commence  in  the  county-courts  for  the  recovery  of  te 
ef  sBhumpthHi  rsmshiisig  s^  iapiid»  smA  ihs 
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CiMnndetee  iMfMid  to  he  Mt  to  M^>«rtlt  ike  nest  mM- 
ingof  the  OfQAxA  M  fbl  jntrthHlhuft  c<Att)Je<»ed  irifb 
tiie  1^  dedliditt  tbont  t6  be  obltfMd  In  rndk  «f  tfie 
eowti  of  Uw  ithaee  the  ftrit  tusttonfe  ivote  ttxmt  to  be 
brottjilft.  CcloiMl  ChdtOiRt  tben  9tXettd  Into  &  #^Mlled 
ttotemehtof  the  ftnancM  condition  of  tbe  8ori^,  and 
ooneliided  by  eongtiatallllni;  tbe  Coondlon  ill  bealtby 
tad  ilonrUihig  oonditiont  kA  «eM  bkd  been  pM,  k 
hrge  current  tcatfi-behifte  irtt  in  b«ld,  imd  t  teonildem. 
ble  kdfitton  hsd  been  mkde  tb  the  inteefeed  eipital  111  (lie 
pnbUc  Itaidfl.^The  RetKfft  Of  the  DnnuMoe  waft 
adopted  and  confirined. 

Sxefer  MeMi^.  ^  Mt.  Raymond  Barker  (In  the 
abtente  of  Lord  Portman)  prrtentcd  «ic  Report  Of  tbe 
General  Exeter  Conmitteei  Ih  which  Waa  detailed  ttie 
progresa  made  In  the  pitparatlotai  for  the  en^ittg 
Coantry  Meethig  of  the  Sodetf ,  to  be  hrfd  in  that  city 
In  the  middle  of  July  nett,  In  refleretioe  to  the  plan  and 
erection  of  the  Show-^arda  aiid  Dhdng  Pai^km,  the 
transit  of  fanplementft  afad  lite  etocic  by  ttdlwty,  tiie 
inspection  and  ei|^)iaiatlon  o^  the  Water-meadbws  In 
DcTonshire,  the  exMbltiott  of  Sonth  Hams  catHe  fbr  th% 
priae*  of  the  Sonth  Deton  AftaociiHon,  and  thb  hiaertton 
of  the  name  Of  Mr.  Jdhn  Gould,  of  Poltlhiohe,  !n  Ihe 
liat  of  the  General  Eteter  Committee  to  fill  the  tat^ncy 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Stafford  Northcote. — 
This  report  #as  adopted  attd  confirmed  by  tbe  Council. 

thunlrp  Mating  Diwirieh^^-On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Barher,  seconded  by  Col.  ChaVoner^  the 
Connctl  n&achided  their  reaolntion  of  Ma^  5, 1847,  by 
which  the  SoUth-Bosttem  eovntiei  of  England  consti- 
tuted ^e  district  fbr  the  Connttt  Meeting  fai  1851 ; 
and  then  ptoceeded  to  decide  that  the  connty  of  Mid- 
dlesex Aonld  comprise  the  metropolitan  district  fbr 
that  year ;  the  cOnnttea  of  Kent,  Sorrey,  and  Snisex 
the  s^nth-eastem  district  fbr  1852 ;  the  whole  of  Sooth 
Wales,  with  the  addition  of  the  conntiea  of  Momnbnth, 
Glouceater,  Hereford,  and  Wotcester,  the  Sonth  Wales 
district  for  1853 ;  and  the  conntiea  of  Leicester,  Lin- 
coln, Nottinghamy  and  Rntland,  the  East  Midland  dis- 
trict for  1854. 

ImpecHon  Cbmtnitt^e,— On  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  **  to  Inipect  any  site  or  sites 
of  gronnd  proposed  for  the  Show-yard  in  1851,  and  to 
report  to  the  Conncil  their  snttablenesa  or  otherwise  fbr 
the  purposes  6f  the  Society,"  namely,  the  Stewarda  of 
the  Cattle  and  Implement  Oeportments,  widi  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Yard  Committees,  and  the  addltton  of  Lord 
Portman,  Mr.  Pufe^,  M.P.,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr. 
Fisher  Ho%ba,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London. 

The  Conncil  then  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  the  t^th  of  Aprfl. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  Che  Society*s-honse,  in 
Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  tbe  10th  of  April. 
Present :— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P.,  in  the  chair ; 
Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.;  Mr.  Barugh  Almack  ;  Mr.  Bastard; 
Mr.  Burke  ;  Col.  Challoher ;  Mr.  Clarke  ;  Mr.  Dyer ; 
Col.  LeCouteur;  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman;  Mr.  Parkins; 
Prof.  Scw^ ;  Mr.  Reynolds  Solly ;  and  Prof.  Way. 
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I  Prize  »rMy.*~Mr.  Pasejr,  M.P.,  Chairman  df  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  decision 
of  tiie  Judges  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  Essays 
eenl  hi  to  compete  for  the  Society's  Prize  of  £30  for 
j  the  beat  Report  oh  the  JPrevention  of  Abortion  In  Cows, 
I  indttdhig  a  atatement  of  tbe  extent  and  causes  Of  ita 
preVBlenoe.  The  sealed  motto -paper  being  opened  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  It  was  found  that  the 
dinner  of  the  Prixfe  in  question  was  Mr.  John  Barlow, 
Veterinary-Surgeon,  of  Stone  House,  Wilmslow,  near 
Manchester.  Mr.  Pusey  also  reported  that  the  Judges 
had  "  commended"  ^e  Essay,  on  the  same  subject, 
bearing  ttie  motto,  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure : 
(A.)"  The  sealed  motto-paper  corresponding  with  this 
commended  essay  waa  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be 
tranamitted  to  Mr.  Pusey,  in  order  that,  in  his  capacity 
ot  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee,  he  might  open  it 
or  not,  at  his  discretion,  agreeably  with  the  5th  Regu- 
hrtion  of  Competition  for  Essay  Prizes,  and  com- 
municate, if  he  thought  proper,  with  the  author,  with  a 
view  of  consulting  him  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness 
to  place  such  essay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee fbr  pnblScation. 

iW^raffOrt.— Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P., 
fhtoured  the  Council  by  transmitting  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  addressed  to    im  by  Mr.  John  Tyr- 
rell, of  Exeter,  on  the  probable'  cause  of  the  fertilizing 
power  of  the  water  employed  in  irrigating  meadowa. 
"  I  see  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
that  you  take  a  considenble  interest  in  watered  meadows. 
I  fltncy  I  have  lately  discovered  that  the  benefit  derived 
fh>m  the  water  on  such  land  is  principally  the  result  of  the 
animals  the  water  calls  into  existence.     Tbe  microscope 
shows  us  eeaatless  niiUions  of  these  animals,  where  irriga- 
tioB  is  going  forward ;  while  tiiey  are  found  '  few  and  fkr 
hecween'  upon  fields  that  have  not  been  watered.    They  are 
pnneipaHy  of  the  saaie  funily  that  ate  freqoentiy  foond 
fotnl  in  aoBM  of  oor  oldest  deposits.     It  strikes  me  thej 
may  assist  vegetation  during  their  lives  by  supplying  carbon 
lo  the  roots  of  plants,  or  by  disintegrating  and  converting 
into  manure  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  around  them. 
When  dead  they  most  furnish  not  only  animsl  but  minenJ 
manure,  for  the  shells  with  which  most  of  them  are  covered 
consist  of  silica.'* 

Jersey  Ca///e.-— Colonel  Le  Contour,  Aide-de-Camp 
to  the  Queen  and  Viscount  of  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
presented  to  the  Council  lithographic  impressions  from 
two  beautiful  drawings,  made  by  himself,  of  a  bull  and 
a  cow  of  the  Jersey  breed,  on  which  were  marked  the 
''  scale  of  points,''  approved  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Jersey  at  their  general  annual  meeting  in 
January  last,  as  constituting  perfection  in  their  peculiar 
and  well-known  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  and  as  furnishing 
to  their  judges  a  simple  and  definite  proceu  for  arriring 
at  aatisfactory  conclusions  in  making  their  awards.  Col. 
Le  Couteur  entered  into  a  detailed  and  very  interesting 
statement  of  the  character  of  animals  in  which  any  one 
or  more  points  specified  in  this  scale  were  more  than 
usually  developed.  The  drawings  then  laid  before  the 
Conncil  were  not  portraits  of  any  particular  bull  or  cow 
of  the  Jersey  breed,  but  represented  an  ideal  assemblage 
of  Individual  excellencies  occurring  in  different  animals, 
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and  leleeted  fh>m  the  finest  cattle  on  the  island,  eolleeted 
together  at  Col.  Le  Couteor's  fann  for  the  express 
purpose  in  Tiew,  and  carefnlly  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Jersey  Society  to  re- 
rise  the  **  points"  of  their  stock.  Col.  Le  Conteur, 
in  detailing  the  points  thns  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee, called  the  particular  attention  of  the  Council 
to  some  of  those  points  found  to  be  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  natural  excellence  of  the  animals 
and  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Jerwy  breed, 
of  which  the  island,  in  Col.  Le  Couteur*s  opinion, 
at  that  time  contained  some  of  as  perfect  speci- 
mens as  could  well  be  conceiTed.  He  remarked 
that  the  cows  which  had  the  inside  of  the  ear  tinged 
with  a  deep  yellow  colour  were  iuTariably  found  to 
yield  butter  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  while  those  with 
ears  of  a  lighter  tint  furnished  butter  of  a  correspond- 
ingly inferior  quality,  and  of  a  paler  hue.  In  the  finest 
stock,  too,  the  eye  of  the  cow  was  soft  and  placid,  while 
that  of  the  bull  was  lirely  and  full  of  fire.  The  **  ac- 
tion" of  Jersey  cattle  also  indicated,  not  only  their 
muscular  power  and  their  mode  of  employing  it,  but  that 
general  conformation  and  adaptation  of  parts  which  con- 
stituted excellence :  a  finely-bred  Jersey  animal,  Col.  Le 
Couteur  remarked,  ought  to  walk  off  the  ground  like  a 
race-horse.  By  means  of  this  determination  of  a  stan- 
dard scale  of  points,  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  the 
judges  were  much  reduced,  while  their  decisions  almost 
invariably  gave  satisfaction ;  as,  in  the  case  of  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  a  third  party  being  called  in,  the 
award  was  at  once  decided.  During  the  10  years  that 
he  had  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Society,  he  had  never  known  the  occunrence  of  an 
absolute  case  of  dissatisfaction.  In  reply  to  inquiries 
made  by  the  Chairman  and  Colonel  Challoner,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  no  animal  received  approval  ex- 
cepting through  the  Society,  the  members  being  allowed 
a  firee  exhibition,  while  strangers  were  required  to  pay 
an  entrance  fee ;  the  number  of  points  assigned  by  the 
judges  being  duly  stamped  on  the  horn  of  each  animal. 
Colonel  Le  Couteur,  in  reply  to  further  inquiries,  ad- 
mitted that  this  guarantee  of  merit  might,  by  unprinci- 
pled dealers,  be  imitated  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 
At  the  present  time,  many  animals  were  easily  passed  off 
as  of  the  true  Jersey  breed,  especially  those  of  black,  or 
black  and  white  colour,  from  Normandy,  and  others 
from  Brittany,  which  were  very  inferior,  as  dairy  stock, 
to  the  genuine  animals  of  that  breed.— The  Chairman 
wished  to  know  how  the  term  '  *  Aldemey"  had  been  gene- 
rally applied  in  England  to  the  Channel  Islands* cattle,  and 
whether  the  animals  of  that  island  possessed  advantages 
over  those  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey. — Colonel  Le  Couteur 
said  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  at  the  present  time 
scarcely  an  animal  in  Aldemey  that  he  would  think 
worth  purchasing.  He  explained  that  that  island  had 
belonged  to  bis  great  grandfather,  who  introduced  into 
it  a  great  number  of  the  Jersey  cattle,  which,  however, 
from  the  inferiority  of  the  pasture,  soon  deteriorated 
from  the  origiDal  stock.  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  Mr. 
Parkins,  and  Mr.  French  Burke,  then   cited  particular 


instances  of  the  great  amount  of  butter  yielded  by  dairy 
cows,  during  the  flush  of  grass  in  May  and  June,  or 
throughout  the  year,  if  fed  in  a  particular  way,  and 
tended  with  great  care,  namely,  161bs.  a  week  in  those 
months,  or  1  lb.  a  day  in  other  cases  during  the  year.— 
Colonel  ChaUoner  then  stated  the  case  of  a  finely-bred 
handsome  Jersey  bull  of  his  own,  which,  though  per- 
fectly healthy  and  fet,  had  his  skin  constanUy  affected 
with  a  yeUow  powder  or  scurf  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
especially  within  his  ears  and  on  his  taU,  a  result  be 
could  oidy  attribute  to  an  abuse  made  of  him  by  parties 
to  whom  he  had  been  good-naturedly  lent.— Colond  Le 
Couteur  then  expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  would  at 
all  times  give  to  himself,  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (or  to  his  succes- 
sor in  the  office  of  Seoretery  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Jersey),  to  receive  appUcationa  from  any  of 
its  members  who  requhed  advioe  and  aid  in  obtaiiung 
the  best  dairy  animals  which  that  island  could  produce. 
He  had  had  last  year  the  satisfection  of  fireightang  a 
vessel  with  33  head  of  such  stock,  to  a  genaenaan 
redding  in  Scotland,  which  arrived  in  perfect  safety, 
and  maiw^in^  tho  high  character  of  the  Jersey  breed. 
—The  Chairman  referred  to  a  challenge  given  by  Mr. 
Villebois,  one  of  ^e  Governors  of  the  Society,  to  the 
county  of  Bucks,  in  which  he  resided,  in  fevour  of  two 
of  his  dairy  cowa  of  the  Channd  Islands'  breed,  which 
had  produced  him  both  milk  and  butter  of  almoat  un- 
exampled quantity  and  quality.— Mr.  Aloock,  M.P.,  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  highly  derirable,  if ,  in  tihe  case 
of  other  breeds  of  cattle,  a  similar  scale  of  points  could 
be  established,  in  order  that  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of 
the  judges,  and  the  frequent  dissatisfaction  of  competi- 
tors, might  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  audi  a  defined 
standard  of  adjudication  as  would  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  and  defining  the  conditions  of  merit  in  the  com- 
peting animals. — Colonel  Le  Couteur  stated,  that  when 
some  years  ago  he  had  shown  to  the  late  Earl  Spencer 
the  scale  of  pointe  for  the  Jersey  cattle,  his  lordship  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  deshre  he  felt  that  rach  a  step  should 
be  taken  in  reference  to  other  breeds.— Colonel  Challoner 
said  that  he  could  fully  corroborate  that  atatement,  for 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  with  Lord  Spencer 
and  Colonel  Le  Couteur  at  the  time  it  was  made. — Mr. 
Burke  remarked  that  he  was  also  fuUy  aware  of  Lord 
Spencer's  wishes  on  that  point. — ^The  Chairman  felt  how 
highly  deairable  the  adoption  of  so  definite  a  system 
would  prove ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared  that  our 
judges  would  have  great  difficulty  in  defining  the  re» 
quired  pointa,  and  unanimously  agreeing  to  them. — Or 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Parkins,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Council  were  expressed  to  Colonel  Le  Couteur  for  this 
kind  offer  on  his  part,  and  for  the  interesting  doeunaenta 
and  statementa  with  which  he  had  fevoured  them. 

Mueellaneoui  Communieatiom, — M.  von  Bechtold, 
Ministerial  Councillor,  and  President  of  die  Central 
Board  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Hessia,  transmitted 
to  the  Council  a  communication  on  the  part  of  Count 
Salms-Laubach,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Sooety  o€ 
Upper  Hessia,  in  the  grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  on  the 
subject  of  the  different  breeds  of  Sheep.    Mr.   Henry 
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ClAjton  addreiaed  a  fbrther  oommnnieation  to  the  Coun- 
cil, on  the  oonditions  under  which,  in  hit  opinion,  the 
trial  of  Draining  Pipe  and  Tile  Maehinea  ought  to  be 
made,  hi  order  to  obtain  reanlts  which  8nbae({uent  trial 
and  the  ordinary  working  of  the  madiines  would  be 
foond  to  confirm.  Mr.  Beale  Brown  transmitted  an 
arerage  nmple  of  the  Flax  Seed  grown  by  him  in 
Glouceatenhire. 

The  Cooneil  then  a4jonmed  to  Wedneaday  fortnight, 
the  24th  hist.  (Prof.  Way's  Leeture  behig  fixed  for  that 
day  week,  the  17th  mat.) 


Professor  Way,  Consulting.  Chemist  to  the  Society, 
dettrered  a  leeture  on  the  Chemical  Principles  of  Cheese 
and  Butter-making,  before  the  members  of  the  Society, 
at  their  house  in  Hanorer-square,  on  Wednesday, 
tiie  17th  of  April ;  the  Earl  of  Dude,  Vice-President,  in 
tiie  chair. 

Leeture  on  the  Chemieal  Prineipiei  qf  Butter  and 
Ckeeee-mMnff.-^ytr,  Way  commenced  his  leeture  by 
stating  that  on  two  difibrent  prerious  oocasions  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  the  Society  sul^ects 
upon  which  he  had  been  personally  engaged,  and  to 
friiich,  he  hoped,  his  inrestigations  had  brought  some 
additional  knowledge.  The  lectures  he  alluded  to  were 
those  on  guano,  and  on  the  absorptiTe  powers  of  soils. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  howerer  desirable 
H  might  be,  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  before 
them  on  each  occasion  some  subject  new  to  the  agri- 
cultural world.  In  the  present  lecture  he  should 
merely  embody  in  a  condensed  form  that  hiformation 
which  his  hearers  could,  if  they  sought  it,  find  equaUy 
well,  or  better,  giren  in  books.  There  was,  howerer, 
good  reason  to  beUcTC  that  truths,  when  orally  enun- 
<dated,  poHeased  ten  times  more  penetratiTc  power  (if 
be  might  so  say)  than  any  power  of  written  language 
oonld  infose  into  them.  To  this  circumstance,  and  to 
the  obrious  importance  of  recalling  to  our  minds  from 
time  to  time  the  great  prindplea  inrolTcd  in  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  he  must  trust  for  the  success  of  the 
present  lecture.  He  must  be  excused  for  once  more  re- 
marking that  a  fundamental  part  of  the  plan  of  these 
monthly  lectures  was,  in  his  mind,  the  opportuidty  for 
subsequent  remarks  by  the  members  present,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  freely  ofi^er  such  obserrationa  as  might 
occur  to  them.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that,  to 
understand  the  circumstances  affecting  cheese  and  butter, 
they  must  first  of  all  examine  the  composition  of  milk. 
The  popular  knowledge  of  milk  was  that  it  consisted  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  whey— at  least,  these  were  the  three 
parts  into  which  it  was  usually  seen  to  be  capable  of 
separation ;  but  this  dirision  of  the  faigredients  of  milk 
left  out  of  the  question  a  substance  of  whose  existence 
in  milk  many  people  were  entirely  ignorant,  but  to 
which,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  Tiew,  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  was  due—he  meant  the  sugar  of 
milk.  In  a  chemical  point  of  riew,  milk  consisted  of 
fiye  parts,  butter,  curd,  mflk,  sugar,  water,  and  saline 
matter.  Tlie  diagram  on  the  wall  gave  the  relatire  quan- 
tltiea  of  these  ingredients  in  different  kinds  of  milk. 


COMPOSITION  OF  MILK: 


Woman. 

Cow. 

Am. 

Goat. 

Caiein  (pnie  curd) . . 
Butter 

1-62 
8-55 
6-60 
0-45 
87-98 

4-48 
818 
4-77 
060 
87.02 

1-82 
Oil 
608 
0-84 
91-65 

4-08 
8*32 

Milknigar 

Saline  matter 

Water 

5*28 

0-58 

8*860 

KXWK) 

100-00 

100^ 

lOOHX) 

The  sugar  of  milk,  it  would  seem,  existed  in  consi- 
derable quantity  hi  it,  equalling  in  the  cow  the  weight  of 
the  curd.  In  England,  he  beliered  it  was  nerer  pre- 
pared for  domestic  or  otiier  purposes ;  but  hi  Switser- 
land,  it  formed  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Way  exhibited  a  specimen  of  milk  sugar,  and  ob- 
serred  that  it  would  be  found  to  possess  only  a  slightly 
sweet  taste,  which  was  due  to  its  rery  limited  solubility. 
This  circumstance  prerented  its  extensiTe  use  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  ordinary  sugar,  because  it  could  only  be 
employed  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  and  required  so  much 
water  to  dissolre  it  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
any  liquid  to  which  it  was  added.  Now,  milk  sugar, 
although  by  itself,  or  in  solution  in  pure  water,  it  would 
keep  well,  was  very  liable  to  change  when  in  contact 
with  bodies  baring  the  nature  of  ferments.  Milk  was, 
when  drawn  firom  the  cow,  slightly  alkaline  to  test- 
paper  ;  but  in  a  short  time  it  became  sour  and  curdled, 
niis  souring  was  due  to  the  production  of  an  add  from 
the  sugar,  which  had,  from  this  circumstance,  been 
called  the  laetie  acid,  or  the  add  of  milk.  Hie  same 
compound  was  formed  in  many  other  circumstances, 
and  its  production  was  not  confined  to  milk  sugar,  but 
occurred  in  the  other  forms  of  sugar.  Thus  lactic  add 
was  produced  when  cabbage  is  cut  up  and  allowed  to 
become  sour,  forming  the  sour-krout  of  the  Continent. 
The  sourness  of  brewers*  grains  is  due  to  the  same  acid. 
Mr.  Way  exhibited  a  diagram  which  showed  how  easily 
the  sugars  could  pass  into  lactic  add. 

RELATION  OF  SUGAR  TO  LACTIC  ACID. 


Cane  Sugar  . 
Gnme  Sugar. 
Milk  Sugar  . 
Lactic  i^  . 


Carbon. 


12  eqniv. 
12 
24 
6 


Hydrogen, 


12eqair. 
14 
24 
6 


Oxygen. 


12  eqnir. 
14 
24 
6 


Hius  milk  sugar  was  in  relation  to  the  add  in  ques- 
tion of  such  composition  that  one  equivalent  or  combin- 
ing proportion  of  it  could,  without  adding  to  or  sub- 
tracting from  its  component  parts,  produce  four  equiva- 
lents of  lactic  add.  Now  in  the  natural  souring  of  milk 
this  transformation  occurs ;  but  the  question  arises,  bow 
is  it  brought  about  ?  Mr.  Way  had  before  steted  that 
fBrments  in  general  had  this  power  of  acidifying  milk 
sugar.  It  was  an  axiom  with  chemists  that  ferments  are 
substances  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  in  rirtue  of  that  state 
capable  of  imparting  it  to  other  substances.  The  dif- 
ference  between  a  ferment  and  a  fermentable  substance 
was  in  general  this  :— Hie  body  produdng  a  ferment 
waa  liable  to  change  by  simple  exposure  to  air.  The 
body  in  which  the  fermenting  process  can  be  induced  is 
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not  liable  to  ctaa&ge  by  exposQre  to  tbe  air,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  ferment  is  capsUe  of  ready  oonTersion. 
The  clasi  of  fermenti  generally  contain  nitrogen ;  the 
bodies  liable  to  lermentatiott  do  not.  Mr,  Way  had 
collected  in  a  table  some  of  the  more  important  of  tift 
proximate  principles  contaihiag  nitrogen,  and  also  some 
of  tiiose  which  do  not  oontan  this  element. — 

NITROGENOUS  PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  (Mulder). 


Glaten 

of 
Wheat. 

CawiB 
from 
Milk. 

Fibrin 
from 
Blood. 

Albumen 
Prom       Prom 
Eggs.      Blbod. 

C«hoa  .. 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen.. 

FhosphruB. 

Sulphnr.. 

5475 

6.99 

15.71 

21.98 

0.62 

«4.96 

7.15 

15.80 

21.78 

0.36 

«4.5< 

690 

15.72 

22.18 

0.88 

0.36 

54.48 
7.01 
15.70 
22.00 
0.43 
0.38 

54.84 

7.09 

15.83 

21.23 

QM 

0.68 

100.00 

100.00   i  100.00  1 

100.00 

100.00 

NON.NITROaENOUS  PROXIMATE  PlUN<;tPLBB. 

Starch. 

Gum. 

Cane  and 

beet-root 

stigar. 

Grape 

Ifilk 

CtthoB  .. 
Hydrogen.. 
Oxygen  .. 

44.47 

6.28 

49.25 

45.10 

6.10 

48.80 

44.92 

6.11 

48.97 

40.47 

6.59 

62.94 

42.57 

6.44 
S0.99 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Amongst  the  former  would  be  foand  caaein,  the  naaae 
given  by  chemists  to  the  principle  which  is  found  in  the 
curd  or  cheese  of  milk.  Casein,  as  it  ezbted  in  milk, 
was  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state,  but  most  people  were 
familiar  with  it  in  the  form  of  curd.  If  the  curd  of  milk, 
carefully  separated  by  pressure  from  the  whey,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  soon  bc|;an  to  acquire  a  putrid  smell  i 
in  this  state  it  would,  if  mixed  with  sweet  milk,  rapidly 
cause  it  to  turn  sour.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  natural  souring  of  milk  ;  by  the  exposure  of 
the  casein  to  the  air  it  ttnderwMt  a  tahangt  irUeh  ena- 
bled  it  to  act  upon  the  milk  sugar,  converting  it  into 
lactic  add.  ^This  souring  of  milk  was  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  circnmitances,  to  aone  of  which  Mr.  Way 
would  ailude  presently ;  but  his  present  objet!t  W«i  tO 
explain  and  to  enforce  upon  their  attention  the  consecn* 
tive  changes  ooourring-  first,  by  the  action  of  the  aur  on 
theeurd,  and  secondly  by  the  infloenoa  of  the  ferment 
so  ptodnoed  i^Mtt  the  sugar  of  tha  kulfc»  A  right  ma* 
derstanding  of  these  changes  would  simplify  and  ezphdn 
the  greater  part  of  the  phenomeaa  wUeh 
themsdvea  in  the  operatioaB  of  the  dair^. 

It  wu  well  known  that  Ae  oMat  miaM 
wereneoaasaryfai  the  managenimtof  adairy*  Oba  of 
the  moat  important  of  these  Was  teiipenturak  The  ao* 
tion  of  the  air  npob  nititgenous  subataneaa  was,  in  all 
cases,  fevonred  by  a  moderate  elevalkii  of  teaspevatu*. 
Practically  this  ciraunstanoe  waa  well  nadeiMood  and 
applied  in  the  ooaatmction  of  dairies,  wliich  w«M  uaoaHy 
tunk  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  wen  as  far  aa 
possible  shaded  fiom  the  direct  ragra  of  the  iunmer'a 
son.    The  HM  of  water  as  a  meana  of  regidatlBg  tempo-  I 


ratnre  waa  also  known ;  the  plentlAal  sprinkliBg  of  te 
widls,  the  floor,  and  the  benchea,  being  tetendod  to  n- 
dttoe  the  temperatwt  by  the  ooU  predneod  m  evapora- 
tion. But  MnWay(hoaghtth«t,hy«l]Mlein«BMdty, 
nradi  greater  advMiti^  migiit  be  taken  Itf  tiiia  woA- 
known kw of  evaporitian ;  fhna, for Inataoe,  ituunuiisfl 
to  him  perfBeay  praelieabb  lo  teitate  In  dniiiea  the 
methods  of  producing  cold  which  wore  praoHaad  ib  hnl 
ditiatea.  One  «f  Ihaae  wm  M  eover  Urn  opttingt  of 
eommimlontton  with  tiba  oitedMa  air  by  Maia  kept 
constantly  wet,  which  insured  a  eool  and  rafireahing 
breeze.  In  many  instances  where  the  command  of  water 
existed,  this  practice  might  be  worthy  of  imitation  in 
dairies.  The  colour  of  the  walls  waa  another  not  nnim. 
portent  eircumstaaoe  in  the  formation  of  dairiea.  In  one 
instance  he  had  known  of  a  large  dairy  conatnacted  of 
wood,  being  painted  black,  or  rater  being  covered  with 
tar.  As  black  is  the  colour  of  all  others  the  moat  ab- 
sorbent of  heat,  the  results  may  be  gnesaed.  Scmpnlona 
deanlineas  is  another  of  the  essentiida  of  dairy  manage- 
ment— tlie  aoakiing,  and  cleansing,  and  airing  of  the 
milk-pana  and  other  utensils  being  of  the  fisat  conae- 
qnenoe.  The  reason  of  this  waa  also  obvious  {  any  mi* 
note  portaott  of  milk  left  from  one  operation  vronld  ne- 
oeasarily  beoomo  ao  changed  by  the  neoct  aa  gprenlly  to 
hasten  Uie  internal  ehemical  changes  in  the  milk.  Anodier 
daas  of  phenoBsena  waa  oonneeted  with  the  extraordinary 
power  of  minute  and  inappreciable  quantities  of  animal 
efllnvia  to  piodace  ehango  inanch  a  ddioately  oonoponnded 
fluid  as  milk.  Thus,  it  waa  a  rule  never  to  havo  a  dairy 
near  a  stable  or  other  bad  amell;  there  mnat  be  no 
drain  near  it,  no  meat  kept  in  it,  and  the  dieeae  itself 
should,  wlwie  possible,  be  separated  as  far  as  poaaiblo. 
In  these  cases,  as  indeed  in  all  oaaea  of  noziooa  effluvia, 
it  waa  believed  that  exoessivel/  minute  quantitiea  of  de- 
composing  animal  matter  were  carried  in  the  air,  r^Hdly 
inducing  changea  of  a  chemical  nature  in  subatancea  sna- 
ceptible  of  auch  changea.  In  the  caae  of  milk*  the  phe- 
nomena ware  all  refenible  to  the  tendency  of  oaaein  to 
undergo  ohaagOy  which  was  much  enhanced  by  expoaure 
to  impure  air. 

Mr.  Way  aaid  that  he  had  now  shortly  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  the  curdling  of  milk.  It  was  seen  that  the 
natural  souring  was  due  to  production  of  lactic  acid  ; 
but  in  what  way  did  this  bring  about  a  aeparation  of 
the  ourd  7  This  qnestMn  was  best  answered  by  examin- 
ing tha  properties  of  casein.  Casein,  or  the  cord  of 
milk,  waa  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  aolu- 
ble  in  a  weak  solutiou  of  an  alkali.  In  milk  oaaeiii  was 
kept  in  solution  by  a  small  quantity  of  aoda,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk  when  freah  drawn. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  add  thia  lattnr  seizes 
the  soda,  thus  depriving  the  eurd  of  ite  solvents, 
and  the  oonaaquence  waa  that  tibe  eurd  waj 
diately  set  free.  Tha  separstkm  of  the  cord 
the  whey  was  assnted  by  warming  the  mUk;  this 
was  the  reason  why  mflk,  dightly  aour,  but  not  cnrdled« 
beeama  so  whan  added  to  hot  tea.  If  this  explanation 
of  the  ourdiing  of  milk  waa  oorrect,  the  aame  result 
would  be  obtained  by  tlia  use  of  vinegar  or  muriatic 
add ;  and  Mri  Way  showed  that  theae  acids  wonld  cnr* 
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He  frMh  ttiOk.  The  leelwrfcr  itm  wMt  •»  to  My  that 
he  would  make  a  Tery  ahort  sheteh  of  Ihe  ^MTereat  ope- 
ntioni  of  butter  and  eheefte-iMkiig. 

CftBAM.-— Cream,  be  itated»  was  mer^  a  coacen- 
tralioii  of  mfiki  the  hmtler»  by  Hi  KghtooM,  ifaiig  and 
oarryisf  wHh  it  a  eei^am  ^pMOtity  of  eaaefai  t  H  waa 
therefMo  eaerely  a  meohanieal  eephratkm*  Gkmtod  tft 
DeroBMnre  oreaili  waa  butler  With  a  tergef  quantity  of 
ohaeay  maMer,  and  therafbre  leaa  wholeaoUie  than  or^ 
dinary  ereani«  Cream  eheeae  #ai  boa  alep  Airtiief  than 
Dtfyonahlta  «ream»  being  a  mixture  of  eaaeiB  and  butler 
with  a  oonaidartible  quantity  of  whey  not  preaaed  out. 
To  Uiii  eireumtlanee  wm  aMribulaUe  the  iaapostfbaky 
of  koepiflf  eleam  cheese  tweet  more  than  a  few  daya^ 
Then  waa  a  method  of  fireaerting  oream  and  milk  iweet 
far  aome  time,  wUeh  was  inleteiting  in  a  chemical  point 
of  Tiew.  It  conaliled  in  the  periodical  heating  of  the 
nflk  or  oream  to  the  boiling  pohit.  If  tiiie  were  done 
every  morning  or  leeond  mondng  the  milk  may  be  pre* 
aonred  ^  aeyeril  Wefeha.  In  the  aame  way  if  freah 
cream  bebotHedand  weUborkod,  thebotUea  then  placed 
in  cold  wttar  gradually  ralMd  to  the  boiling  point,  it  wiU 
ho  prenjued  ht  Aontiis.  The  explanation  in  tbeie 
oaaea  b  that,  by  a  t«nperatUiU  of  eiB<^  Fahrenheit,  the 
quantity  of  ferment  produced  by  the  action  of  the  «r 
on  the  oaiein  fa  deatrayed ;  if  no  further  contact  of  air 
takea  plaoc)  the  change  of  mBk  tugar  faito  lactic  add  is 
■upended;  but  if  the  mUk  be  exposed  to  Ihe  air  aftet 
boilingi  a  Airther  quantity  of  fbrment  is  produced,  to 
deatrey  which,  before  it  greatly  accttiuulates,  tecourae 
must  be  again  had  to  the  prooeas  of  heatings 

Ur%  Way  thoa^t  it  possible  that  the  biiulphate  of 
lime>  the  uaa  of  which  had  ezciled  ao  much  attention 
ktiely  aa  a  means  of  retarding  the  fermenUthm  of  the 
juice  of  the  caita^  and  the  Beet-root,  hi  the  pRparation 
of  iugar,  might  be  adVanthgemlily  emphiyed  in  the  pre- 
wryathm  of  milk  t  but  posaibly  the  inTcntor  had  can* 
temphMl  this  appltcatiDn  of  hk  prooeas. 

ButTuftk— The  feCparation  of  butter  in  churning  wua 
considered  a  medianical  proceas>  but  there  wtnu  one  or 
two  dreunMHmcea  wliich  aeemed  Id  AtroUr  the  notion 
that  chemical  action  of  aome  kM  ocemred  during  the 
operatieto.  Hie  ciroumatancea  aflfecting  the  butter  were 
the  Btine  aa  those  affecting  the  milk^  Batter  was  never 
entirely  free  from  caaeing  and  milk  sugan  The  eaaeib, 
although  it  ^d  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent  of  the  Weight 
of  the  butter,  yet  was  suilcient  to  make  the  preaervution 
of  butter  dificult  The  methbd  of  preaerring  by  aalting 
and  preasure  wetu  intended  to  meet  this  tendency  of 
buteer  lo  become  rancid  ■■hare,  again,  posaibly  the  hi* 
aidphate  of  Hme  might  be  Useibl.  There  waa  a  method 
of  pieaerflng  butter  fbr  domestic  purposes  detcribed  iu 
Mn  Rham'a  '*  Dictioiiary  of  the  Burm''  (p.  118),  and 
which  Waa  foun^bd  on  the  aeparatioii  of  the  casein  and 
buttermilk.  It  cOnaisted  in  mdtfaig  the  butter,  and 
allowing  the  casein  and  water  to  leparate  end  iUl  to  the 
bottom.  The  aolid  butter  thua  obtained  whs  leis  Aaely^ 
flatoured;  but  it  kept  better,  and  wet  much  preferable 
toaalt  butter  Ibr  pastry  and  other  smh  purpoaea.  Ta 
remote  the  tumipy  teste  in  butter,  Mh  Way  racbm- 
mended  either  atirring  the  milk  u  it  ia  dtltwn,  or  the 


addition  of  a  mtle  Bidlpetro;  or  the  iMloptiOn  of  the  Rot* 
Mr.  Httxtable'a  plan,  namely,  adding  to  each  gallon  of 
the  milk  a  lable-spoonfcd  of  the  idoar  eolation  of  half  an 
ounce  of  cMoride  of  lime  or  (bleadiin|^  powder),  In  a 
gallon  of  water.  In  reelect  to  the  theory  of  the  fbrma» 
tkm  of  butter  in  the  cow,  Mr<  Way  reoMited  that  it  wai 
bdiered  that  although  faii  (and  by  patity  of  reaaonlng 
butter)  could  be  formed  from  the  starch  and  mucilage  of 
the  food,  that  in  the  prelenoe  of-  sufficient  oHy  matter  it 
waa  not  likely  that  such  productiDn  of  fiit  should  take 
place ;  then  came  the  queation  how  fat-  oily  fooda  would 
ioereaie  the  yield  Of  MIer.  It  muit  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  bowevir,  that  butter  consbted  of  two  fata— a  solid 
and  a  liquid )  and  Oiat,  aOoording  as  die  one  or  the  other 
predominate  the  butter  was  firm  ^  aoft  {  the  oils  might 
poaaibly  fatereaae  the  quantity,  but  woAM  the  quality  be 
good  ?  He  would  suggest  aa  an  bxpefiment  of  phyaio* 
logical  intereit  ah  attempt  to  feed  a  cbw  with  a  niMh  hi 
which  suet  aa  a  aolid  fht  ihould  be  intitduced.  By  pro* 
per  meaturea,  beat  known  to  dairy-^rAiers,  a  cow  might 
be  made  to  eat  thia  perhaps,  and  it  wotald  be  intereating 
16  know  ^  reeults  oh  the  quantity  Wd  quality  of  butter. 
CHBBSB.~Mr.  Way  remarked  that  the  curdling  of 
milk  was  due  aa  before  explained  to  acids,  which  com- 
bined with  the  soda  of  the  lolnble  curd.  In  general 
the  production  of  acid  in  the  milk  was  brought  about 
by  the  use  o^  rennet,  which  was  a  ferment  produced  by 
the  exposure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  atomach  of 
a  calf  to  the  air.  The  use  of  rennet  prampposed  of 
course  the  destruction  of  the  milk  sugar,  and  therefore 
the  whey  was  sour.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
particulatly  ki  Holland,  Ihe  acetic  and  muriatic  adds 
were  used  to  curdle  milk  for  cheese.  Mr.  Way  ex- 
hibited a  diagram  of  the  composition  of  eheeae,  which 
would  show  that,  although  we  believed  eheeae  to  bo 
dry,  it  still  retained  a  large  quantity  of  water. 


COMPOSITION  OP  0HEB6E  (JORNSroir. 
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The  rektive  richneaa  of  cheeses  waa  due  to  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  in  them.  The  rich  aheesea  wore  thoae 
whichit  waa  moat  difficult  to  keep.  The  thorough  salt- 
ing and  peifect  waahlng  of  the  curd  siso  rendered  cheeaa 
liablo  to  <Aango,  although,  aa  hi  the  caae  of  butter,  erery 
precaution  fai  thia  direatioB  wu  unfortunately  oppoaed 
to  the  pn>dootion  of  cheese  of  good  tarour;  tfaoaa 
oheeaea  that  keep  best,  aa  the  Dutch  mid  Suflblk  cheeiea^ 
being  far  less  agreeable  to  eat 

Befofu  he  sat  down>  Mr.  Way  wSahM  to  make  on  or 

two  obaerfutiona  upon  the  effect  of  dairy  cultfration  xm, 

the  land.     ObTiously  by  exporting  buttet*  and  eheeae 

from  a  farm,  we  export  the  aame  deoMnls  aa  hi  oidi- 

I  nary  wheat,  beef,  and  UiuMoA  Ihrtiibg.    In  addition, 
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howerer,  to  the  etrbonAoeoui  and  nitrogenous  elements 
to  exported,  •  qnantity  of  mineral  matter,  chiefly  phos- 
phate of  lime,  is  remored  bj  the  cheese  and  in  the  bones 
of  the  calves.  In  old  pastures  this  was  nerer  replaced, 
until  the  practice  of  mannring  with  bones  came  into  use. 
Bones,  as  exhibited  in  the  diagram,  contain  50  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime. 

COMPOSITION  OP  BONES. 
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combustible..  J 
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The  organic  part  was  composed  of  oil  and  gelatin,  the 
latter  of  which  was  a  nitrogenous  snbstance,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram  below.  * 

Cartilaob  of  Bonks  (Gelatin). 

Carbon 50.50 

Hydrogen     6.90 

Nitrogen       18.47 

Solphur 0.56 

Oxygen 28.57 


Total 


..   100.00 


Now  it  had  been  found  that  1 ,000  lbs.  of  milk  contain 
phosphoric  acid  equal  to  about  3  lbs.  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  Mr.  Cnrwen  found  that  in  a  mixed  dairy  of  long 
and  short-horns,  on  an  average  of  four  years,  3,700 
quarts  of  milk  were  annuaUy  produced  by  each  cow. 
Upon  this  calculation  about  27  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  lime 
would  be  annuaUy  carried  off,  and  that  without  taking 
into  account  the  bones  of  the  calf  remoTcd.  To  replace 
the  phosphate  of  lime  ^  cwt.  of  bones  must  annually  be 
added  for  each  cow  that  was  kept.  By  a  further  calcu- 
lation Mr.  Way  showed  that  if  the  use  of  bones  were  to 
replace  the  nitrogen  carried  off  in  the  milk,  about  fifteen 
times  the  quantity  would  be  requisite  that  was  needed 
for  the  replacement  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  must  be  beliered,  then,  that  although  the  nitro- 
genous matter  of  the  bones  was  highly  useful  to  pasture- 
lands,  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  the  principal  adTantsge 
in  their  application.  If  a  contrary  creed  were  main- 
tained,  it  was  plain  that  the  application  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  waa  attended  with  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  To  the  one  class  of  belieTers  the 
mineral  phosphate  of  lime,  or  coprolite,  and  the  African 
and  other  phosphatic  guanos,  were  open ;  to  the  other, 
the  employment  of  ammoniacal  manures  like  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Under  any  drcumstances  Mr.  Way 
thought  that  Pemrian  guano  would  act  with  the  same 
kind  of  benefit  as  bones. 


Phosphate  of  magnesia. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  noble  Chslraa 
detailed  to  the  meeting  the  immediate  and  pennsneat 
effect  of  bones  applied  at  the  rate  of  2|  qn.  or  20 
bushels  per  acre,  on  some  of  his  dairy  land  on  the  nad- 
stone  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  largest  dreHmg  of 
the  richest  manure  had  produced  no  appreciable  lenlt 
He  had  accordingly  become  a  purchaser  of  bonei  to  i 
great  extent— Prof.  Way  alluded  to  the  adTsntsges  to 
be  derived  firom  employing  dissolTed  coprolites  for  the 
Turnip  crop,  on  land  deficient  in  phosphate  of  Hme,  of 
which  that  mineral  contained  a  large  pn^iortion.  flt 
had  reoeiTed  firom  Cheshire  a  specimen  of  what  wutfam 
called,  from  its  external  appearance,  a  grey  "  niari," 
but  which,  on  chemical  examination,  was  fimnd  to  be  no 
marl  at  all,  as  it  contafaied  no  chalk  ;  but  it  eontsiBed, 
instead,  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  Hme,  sad  it 
was  to  such  substance  that  the  Talue  of  the  msri  in 
question  for  dairy  land  was  due. — Col.  Challoner  made 
some  remarks  on  the  different  modes  employed  for  the 
separation  of  curd,  either  artificially  by  the  direct  tp- 
plication  of  acidity,  or  naturally  by  the  conTcrsioB  of  i 
part  of  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  add.— Mr.  Joko 
Bethell  baring  obserred  that  he  doubted  whether  te 
dissoWed  coprolites  would  be  found  cbeiqier  then  boeei, 
inquired  of  Prof.  Way  whether  there  was  any  mode  of 
prerenting  the  small  quantity  of  milk  left  in  dairy  itea- 
sils  from  contaminating  the  fresh  milk  added  to  it- 
Professor  Way  thought  that  carbonate  of  soda  would  be 
the  simplest  oorrectiTe  for  that  eril,  neutraUxmg,  ai  it 
would,  by  its  alkaline  properties  the  acid  generated  is 
the  old  milk  ;by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequent  decomposition.— Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  daring 
his  Tisits  to  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Saifolk, 
had  found  that  in  the  Leicestershire  dsiriei  the 
cheese  was  obtahied  before  the  butter,  while  in  thoie  oe 
the  poorer  pastures  of  Suffolk,  the  batter  was  obtsised 
first  He  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  thk 
practice  waa  followed  simply  from  local  custoB,  or 
whether  it  was  connected  with  the  diffisrent  anhnak  on- 
ployed  in  those  counties  respectively  for  dairy  purpoiei, 
and  a  different  mode  of  feeding  them.  The  doaieiti- 
cated  ox  was  now  chiefly  regarded  as  an  animal  msdosi 
for  the  production  of  milk,  or  the  laymg-on  of  fleiht  mi 
experience  had  prored  the  tendency  of  different  bteedi 
of  cattle  to  the  one  or  other  of  these  results.  The  lite 
Lord  Spencer  had  short-homed  cattle  and  AldensTt  fcd 
and  tended  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  but  the  result  waa  quite  diftreat  ii 
each  caae,  according  to  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the 
respectire  breeds;  the  short-horns  derdoping  thdr 
resources  in  the  formation  of  flesh,  and  mafntainiagthar 
high  condition,  while  the  Aldemeya  yielded  to  tiie  dsir; 
the  assimilated  store  of  their  high  feeding  in  an  abuadvt 
supply  of  the  richest  cream,  without  gaining  flesh  to 
themselTes,  or  improring  their  condition.  On  the  bk>- 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart,  M.P.,  seconded  hf 
Colonel  Challoner,  the  best  thanka  of  the  meetiag  wot 
then  TOted  to  Professor  Way  for  his  kindness  in  delirer* 
ing  before  them  so  interestbg  a  lecture  on  that  oocsiioB. 

American  Chum,— At  the  request  of  CbhrnelChil- 
loner,  the  Secretary  laid  before  tiie  oseeting  the  corfc*- 
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poadenoe  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  on  the  mbjeet  of 
the  American  air-churn,  which  had  recently  attracted 
mnch  pnblie  attention ;  from  which  correapondenoe  it 
appeared  that  the  operation  of  the  chnm  in  qneation 
would  be  exhibited  hj  the  patentee  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  Coundl  on  Wedneaday,  the  24th  April, 
at  12  o'clock,  when  all  members  of  the  Society,  who 
wished  to  be  present,  would  hsTC  the  priyilege  of  ad- 
mission. 


NEW     MEMBERS. 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 

Adsoo,  Sir  John,  Bart,  Aviiford,  nesr  Arnndd,  Sussex 

Beckett*  Bjchard,  Doncaster,  Yorkriure 

Bennett,  Luke,  Dimsdale  Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 

Blackbiurn,  Rev.  Thonas,  Clothall  Rectory,  Baldock,  HerU 

Carmiebael,  John,  Tilmonth  Park,  Coldstream,  Berwickshire 

Creed,  William,  Abbotskerswell,  Devon 

Darby,  Joseph,  Msrtock,  Somerset 


Dine,  Bradley,  Gore  Court,  Sittingboome^  Kent 

DuLon,  J.  Thomas,  Dunterky,  Beilingham,  Northumberland 

Dn  Chatelet,  M.  Le  Roux,  Renx,  near  Arras,  Normsndy 

Edwards,  Joseph  Priestley,  Darcy  Hey,  Hslifsx,  Yorkshire. 

Franklin,  Thomas,  Poltimore,  Exeter 

Giradot,  Ber.  J.  Chancoort,  Car-Colston  Yiearsge,  Bingham, 

Notts. 
Hallett,  Frederick  Frauds,  Sussex-squsie,  Brighton 
Hde.  William,  The  Park,  Chudleigfa,  Devon 
Maskelyne,  A.  M.  Story,  MA.,  Bssset  Down  House,  Swindon, 

Wilts 
Middleton,  Charles,  BrsnthUl,  Holkham,  Norfolk 
Oliver,  James,  Hulton  Psrk,  Lancaster 
Parrott,  Edward,  Buckingham 
Pinsent,  Thomss,  Greenhill,  Kingsteignton 
Praed,  Wm.  Bisckworth,  Delamore,  Ivy-bridge,  Devon 
Stevenson,  John  N.,  Hayne  Manor,  Moreton-Hampstead 
"^^dal,  Edwsrd  Urch,  Comborough,  Bideford,  Devon 
Watts,  Henry,  Tdgnmouth,  Devon 
Wood,  John,  Thedden  Grange,  Alton,  Hsnts 
Wreford,  John,  Cleavesngter,  Lapford,  Devon. 


STORRINGTON  FARMERS'  CLUB, 


This  club  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
February  26,  when  the  members,  with  several 
friends,  dined  together  at  the  White  Horse  Inn. 
There  were  present — Mr.  E.  F.  Upperton  (chair- 
man), Mr.  R.  Chatfield  (vice-chairman),  Messrs. 
Lear,  Stanford,  W.  Botting,  Emery,  W.  Battcock, 
James  Dumbrell,  C.  Challen,  H.  Clement,  Gorringe, 
T.  Float,  Penfold,  and  H.  Hard  wick;  the  visitors 
comprised  Mr.  B.  Stent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Boxall,  Mr. 
V/.  Wyatt,  Dr.  Bachhoffner,  Mr.  G.  Stanford,  and 
Mr.  J.  Tribe.  Towards  the  evening — ^Mr.  A. 
Michell  and  Mr.  Mudd  (members),  and  Dr.  Den- 
nett, Rev.  —  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  Challen,  Mr.  Batt- 
cock, jun.,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Mant,  jun.,  and  others 
joined  the  party. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts. 

The  Chairman  said — We  will  now  proceed  to 
business,  and  I  therefore  call  upon  the  secretary 
(Mr.  Lear)  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
after  which  Mr.  Botting  will  be  quite  ready,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  discassion  for 
to-day,  viz. — "The  Best  Mode  of  Feeding  and 
Fattening  Sheep''  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Sbcrbtary  having  read  the  minutes,  as 
requested,  Mr.  Bridger  Stent,  and  Mr.  J.  Tribe, 
jun.,  were  nominated  and  admitted  members  of  the 
club. 

Mr.  BoTTiNQ  (Thakenham  Place)  then  rose,  and 
said  it  was  in  accordance  with  their  wish  at  their 
last  meeting,  that  he  now  stood  up  to  introduce  to 
them  the  subject  of  feeding  and  fattening  sheep. 
It  was  with  reluctance  he  did  it,  seeing  so  good  an 
attendance,  as  he  was  well  aware  that  there  were 
many  in  the  room  better  able  to  handle  the  subject 


than  himself  (No,  no) ;  but  he  considered  when  a 
member  was  asked  to  bring  a  subject  forward,  it 
was  only  common  courtesy  to  the  other  members 
to  comply  with  it  (applause).  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  he  now  made  the  attempt  (Hear,  hear). 
The  subject  to  be  considered  was,  the  best  mode  of 
feeding  and  fattening  sheep.  He  should  first  beg 
to  offer  his  observations  on  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  and  feeding,  and  then  as  to  the  fattening  of 
the  animal.  Now,  then,  as  to  feeding.  There 
were  two  systems  of  feeding  sheep  on  land  :  one 
was,  to  feed  with  the  turnip  on  the  ground ;  the 
other,  to  cut  the  food  and  feed  from  troughs.  In 
the  first  system  it  was  usual  to  put  them  into  the 
turnips  the  first  week  in  September.  The  best 
sorts  are  the  white  and  red  tankard  swede,  and  the 
Pomeranian ;  but  of  all  sorts  of  turnip  for  early 
feeding  he  recommended  the  tankard.  [Mr.  Bot- 
ting showed  specimens  of  this  root  at  a  former 
meeting].  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  this  was  the 
very  best  turnip  that  could  be  used ;  the  sheep 
were  very  fond  of  it ;  it  came  earlier  than  any  other 
sorts,  and  there  was  as  much  food  in  them.  It 
was  necessary  in  feeding  by  this  system  to  pitch  off 
twice  a*day,  allowing  the  sheep  to  go  to  the 
"  back"  feed.  This  should  be  continued  till  about 
the  last  week  in  November,  when  the  sheep  should 
be  removed  to  swedes,  and  be  there  continued  till 
they  are  fit  for  market.  The  other  method  of  feed- 
ing was  in  troughs ;  this  method  was  to  keep  his 
sheep  as  in  the  former  system,  to  feed  off  the  land 
till  the  last  week  in  November,  and  then  begin  to 
cut  the  food.  He  considered  it  was  not  necessary 
to  cut  earlier,  as  the  turnips  were  younger.    He 
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generally  pidM  fan  tuniii^)  topped  IhenH)  mad  then 
laid  tliem  up  ito  heaps  of  almut  30  btMhiris,  takhig 
care  to  get  up  by  Chrifitmafi  a  auOidenl  quantity  lo 
last.  He  used  a  "Gardner^s**  turnip  cutterj  whicli 
was  in  a  box  7  ft*  4  in.  long,  5  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and 
2  ft.  4  in.  in  depth ;  he  cut  and  put  into  troughs 
9  ft.  3  in.  hmg,  6  in^  wide  at  b«ttoin>  14  hl^  at  Ic^, 
and  8  in.  in  depth.  It  took  about  nine  or  ten 
troughs  for  one  hundred  sheep.  He  fed  hie  Hock 
early  in  the  morning,  then  again  at  ten  o^clock, 
again  at  one,  then  at  half-past  three,  when  he  gave 
them  some  hay,  and  then  again  at  night,  when  he 
took  care,  if  possible,  not  to  give  them  more  tiian 
they  could  eat,  as  he  emptied  his  troughs  in  the 
morning.  He  considered  it  was  better  to  give  them 
hay  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning.  Of 
these  two  systems  of  feeding  he  decidedly  gave 
preference  to  that  of  cutting.  The  advantages  were 
these.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  you 
have  100  sheep  which  you  feed  on  the  ground. 
You  do  this  when  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights 
long.  In  the  short  daysi  nearly  the  whole  time 
would  be  employed  by  the  animal  in  getting  his 
foodi  and  it  would  have  no  Ume  to  take  any  rest} 
then  again,  the  food  in  wet  weather  got  trod  into 
the  ground,  and  a  great  ded  of  it  was  wasted }  but 
on  the  cutting  plan  the  food  was  always  dean,  and 
if  frocen  could  be  eaten-^no  food  was  wasted,  and 
under  this  treatment  the  sheep  would  get  four  of 
five  hours  a-day  to  rest  themselves,  which  was  a 
very  essential  Uiingfor  their  fattening  (Hear,  liear). 
He  would  now  come  to  the  age  and  description  of 
sheep.  He  had  tried  several  ages  in  fattening 
sheep,  but  he  had  found  the  best  for  the  purpose 
was  the  two-tooth,  and  he  preferred  the  West 
Country  Down  to  the  Southdown }  the  breed  Was 
heavier^  and  paid  better  than  the  Southdown.  He 
would  aot  o^r  any  further  remarke ;  he  did  not 
wish  the  observations  he  had  nwde  to  be  tdcen  as 
b«ng  the  best.  He  oonsidered  it  was  tinir  duty 
to  impart  to  each  ether  die  beneficial  results  of  amy 
system  they  employed  (Hear,  liear)i  he  had  merely 
done  this,  and  having  thanked  them  for  their  kind 
attention,  he  would  sit  down  and  leeve  it  to  others 
to  enlarge  upcm  the  subject  (appkniee). 

Mr.  Lbar  wished  to  ask  Mr.  BoUu^  if  he 
meant  by  "  two-tooth/'  sheep  only  otie  year  old  i 

Mr.  BoTTiNO  explained  that  he  bought  Us  lambe 
in  June  or  Jttly>  ai^  then  went  on  on  the  pUm  he 
had  stated. 

Some  desultory  coBveraation  then  took  place, 
when  the  chairmaB  rose  to  order.  He  said  he  hoped 
gentlemen  woukL  not  all  get  talking  together,  but  if 
any  one  had  any  remarka  to  make  he  would  get  on 
his  legs  and  give  idl  present  the  beMfit  of  hie  ob^ 
servations  (Hear,  hear).  Before  he  sat  down  he 
would  convey  to  Mr.  Bottkig  what  be  was  sure 


j  they  woidd  award  l^iii,  rtic  ^smke  of  i«e  iMraii|[ 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  responded  to  their 
wish  (applause). 

Mr.  BoTTiNU  said  he  was  happy  if  his  remaTfe 
had  met  their  approbation,  and  felt  obliged  by  tbe 
compliment  just  pidd  him. 

Mr.  W.  B.  BoxALL  (Stopham)  said  he  did  not 
know  whether,  being  a  stranger,  he  was  aliowed 
to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Uppbrton. — Most  certainly,  we  are  happy 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  any  one  present. 

Mr.  Bo^ALL  said  he  only  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  feedif^  in  ttoughs.  He  considered  this 
a  far  preferable  system  of  feeding  to  the  ground; 
and  if  it  would  assist  them,  he  would  recommend  a 
far  better  trough  than  that  named  by  Mr.  BatlcodL 
He  saw  it  on  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  INirvil,  in  Svmf. 
It  perhaps  was  more  of  a  cage  or  r»ck,  than  t 
troi\gh,  although  it  contained  both.  It  is  eleven 
feet  long,  and  stands  two  feet  six  inches  high,  and 
is  capable  of  feeding  twenty-two  sheep  without  their 
jostling  eadi  ether.  There  was  a  bottom  board, 
and  on  each  side  about  14  inches  high.  This 
formed  the  trough^  which  was  capi^le  of  holding 
nine  or  ten  busfaele  of  swedes,  and  above  this  «ai 
a  rack  for  hay.  He  found  these  tiougbs  ezrelknt 
in  feedmg  ofiT  tares.  He  ueed  1^  of  them  to  take 
the  plafce  of  "  head  wattles."  He  cut  his  tares,  and 
put  it  into  them,  and  shiHed  the  cagee  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  He  would  be  most  happy  to  show 
them  to  any  gentbman  trailing,  l^o  cost  of  one 
was  from  l  ^s.  fid.  to  £  1 .  With  everything  else  Mr. 
BoUitig  had  said  he  fully  ooncufied  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Stbnt  (Fktleworth)  said  he  was  using  the 
troughs  Mr.  Boxall  spoke  of;  he  had  eeen  them  at 
Mr.  Drewitfs,  at  St  CatheriBe4iill.  He  had  fiiis 
day  sent  his  team  fbr  timber  to  make  some  of  Aen, 
although  he  must  acknowledge  that  his  ehepberd 
did  not  like  them  so  w^  as  the  cM  sort,  as  tbej 
were,  he  said,  so  heavy,  he  coidd  not  carry  them. 

Mr.  Boxall  said  he  had  etpeHenced  the  sane 
comi^aint  when  first  using  these  troughs.  He 
went  up  into  his  field  one  morning  where  a  hoy  wis 
feeding  off,  and  there  he  saw  hkn  amusing  himtdf 
with  lifting  the  end  Of  one  of  the  cages  on  to  his 
shoulder,  and  then  letting  it  drop  again  on  ^ 
ground  ready  to  break  it  to  pieces.  He  went  np  to 
himttidsaid»  ''Well,  Harry,  how  do  yon  get  en 
moving  the  troughs  r'  He  replied,**  Why,  Mess- 
ter,  I  can't  move  'em,  they  be  so  heavy."  I  8»d, 
**  Let  me  show  you  how  to  do  it?*'  I  took  one  up 
on  my  shoofcler,  and  he  did  the  same,  and  carried 
it  very  well,  and  I  never  heard  any  more  complamt 
from  him,  and  I  have  now  another  kd,  aged  1 8,  in  his 
place,  nHio  does  dl  the  moving  without  comphdn* 
ing;  there  is  more  in  the  neffou  of  doing  a  thief 
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Mr.  B.  Stbmt. — I  can  only  say  i  caimol  carry 
them. 

A  VoiCB. — Perhaps  you  have  not  got  the  *'  no- 
tion" (a  laugh). 

Mr.  W.  Battoook  (treaaurer)  said  he  would 
say  a  few  words  on  one  part  which  fell  from  Mr. 
Botting,  who  had  kid  the  subject  before  diem  so 
uneoBuaonly  well.  He  (Mr.  Battcock)  was  only  a 
breeder  'm  a  very  small  way ;  he  bred  Sputhdowns, 
and  he  must  beg  to  differ  fyom  Mr.  Betting  as  to 
the  qualities  of  Uw  two  breeds ;  he  considered  the 
Southdown  far  preferable  to  the  West  Country 
Down  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  He  would  own 
that  the  West  Down  came  to  a  greater  weight,  but 
would  they  not  make  a  greater  bole  in  the  pocket 
to  purchase  them  ^  Would  th^  not  make  a  greater 
hole  in  the  turnip  field  than  the  Southdown  ?  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter).  The  Southdown  had  better 
ebthes,  nsore  aptness  to  fatten,  and  was  sweeter  in 
its  mutton  than  the  West  Down  (apphrase  and 
laughter). 

Dr.  Bachhoppnkb  said,  as  a  resident  in  Lon- 
don, he  could  only  say  that  Southdown  muttcm 
waa  always  preferred  there  to  any  other  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Pbnfoi^  (Steyning)  had  lived  in  London 
thiee  years,  and  did  not  find  any  difference  in  ^ 
taste  of  Leioestorshire  or  SouAdown. 

Dr.  Bacuhovvn BB  was  sorry  for  his  wtat  of 
discriminaiieB  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bozall  said  he  had  boogfat  100  of  good  east 
oountry  Down,  md  100  olthe  west  country  crossed 
with  the  Southdown,  and  he  had  no  doubt  this  w 
the  sort  Mr.  Beting  meant  when  he  reoommeaded 
the  west  oountry  she^. 

Mr.  BeTTiifS.—Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  BoxALL.-^He  drew  60c^eaeh»patthem  to- 
fslhar  in  tnmipm  Mid  kept  them  toge(^.  lathe 
spiing  he  fulfy  expected  to  find  the  east  country 
Down  the  fottest;  but,  when  shorn,  the  weetoouitry 
Down  had  the  advantage  by  thre^  or  four  wedu. 

Mr.  BoxALL,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  he 
did  not  new  reeoUect  the  difference  in  ^e  cost  of 
^  two  Speeds,  or  lAietherthewest  ceim^DoiRis 
wtere  in  better  condition  when  put  with  the  odievs, 
He  did  not  Iukiw  what  the  subject  matter  of  diacua- 
non  was  to^ay»  or  eke  he  would  have  eome  pre- 
pared to  answer}  but  he  thought  vei^  likely  the 
West  Downs  might  havea  litde  advantage,  as  they 
would  have  been  lambed  eariaer. 

Mr.  Stbrt  said  he  had  also  tried  ^  two  breeds 
together.  Ho  bought  some  west  country  sheq>,  for 
wbich  he  gave  038.  6d.  per  head ;  he  also  bought 
aonae  Southdowns  in  the  parish  of  lU^woith  last 
May.  He  had  wintered  them  together,  and  he 
ImaBd  oa  kiliag  tliam  off  that  the  watt  oountry 
tureod  paid  him  #s.  a  head  more  than  the  other. 


There  was  another  feet ;  he  had  not  lost  one  of  the 
west  country  sheep,  but  of  the  Southdown  he  had 
k)et20. 

Mr.  Chatpibi«d  said  there  was  an  old  sajring, 
that  the  weakest  always  goes  to  the  wall.*'  No 
doubt  this  had  been  the  case  in  the  experiments 
tried  by  Mr.  Boxall  and  Mr.  Stent ;  the  west  coun- 
try sheep  being  the  heavier,  would  drive  the  lighter 
sheep  from  the  best  food.  Kov>  what  he  should 
like  for  some  person  to  try,  and  give  the  result  oS^ 
would  be,  to  shut  the  sheep  up  and  give  them  both 
the  same  weight  of  food ;  they  should  then  know 
which  would  produce  the  most  mutton  from  the 
sameweightof  food  (Hear,  hear).  Put  them  out  in 
the  field  together,  and  he  was  certain  a  six-tooth 
ewe  would  drive  a  four-tooth  one.  He  would  give 
in  to  the  assertion  that  the  west  oountry  sheep  had 
more  weight,  but  he  could  not  but  thkik  that  the 
Southdown  had  the  most  aptitude  to  fotten  (Hear> 
hear). 

Mr.  Box  ALL  was  afraid  they  would  think  him 
troublesome,  but  he  wished  to  make  one  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  what  had  feUen  from  Mr.  Chat- 
field,  lliey  were  all  well  aware  that  some  turnips 
in  a  field  were  better  than  others,  and  that  the 
strongest  sheep  would  dways  knock  the  weakest 
away  from  these  ;  but  this  did  not  apply  to  his  ex- 
periment, except  as  to  as  long  aa  they  were  feeding 
on  the  ground  togetlier  from  the  first  week  m  Sep- 
tember to  about  ^e  latter  end  of  November,  as 
after  that  the  turnips  were  all  cut,  mixed,  and  put 
into  a  trough,  so  that  all  shared  alike,  for  with  die 
troughs  he  had  introduced  to  their  notice  the 
stronger  could  not  interfere  with  the  weaker. 

Dr.  Bacbhopfnkr  mshed  to  aak  Mr.  Stent 
whether,  in  calculating  the  fis.  per  head  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  Weet  Country  Down,  he  had 
taken  into  aocouat  the  20  lost  of  the  Sou^down. 

Mr.  Spbnv  answered  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Battoock  said  he  should  consider  it  very 
bad  luck  to  lose  80  sheep  out  of  100:  heveryseldom 
lost  more  than  tWee  or  four ;  ^is  year  he  washaf^y 
to  aay  he  had  lost  none.  He  was  surprised,  there- 
fove,  when  he  heard  Mr.  Stent  say  he  had  lost  ao. 
Now,  he  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Stei^  judgment  in 
general,  but  ho  was  afinud  in  this  instance  that  he 
(Mr.  Stent)  had  been  **  taken  in"  in  his  purchase 
(Hew,  and  laughter).  He  fonded  he  had  bought 
them  cheap,  bat  th^  must  have  been  rotten  (re- 
newed laughter). 

Mr.  Stbnt.— >i  can  show  a  9i  stone  one  hung 
up  due  morning.  He  did  not  contend  that  the 
Westdown  sheep  had  mA  an  aptitude  to  fatten  as 
the  Southdown,  but  he  did  not  tbmk  the  latter  had 
got  the  constitatioa  the  others  had  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Ch^ibman  said  they  all  knew  he  did  not 
hko  speechi^riag,  bu4  he  could  aat  help  siting  a 
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few  words.  They  all  knew  he  fattened  a  great  many 
sheep,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  could  only  say  he  was  sorry 
he  had  got  out  of  a  system  of  buying  of  his  friend 
Emery  and  Oliver.  He  would  say,  fearless  of  con- 
tradiction, that  a  good  Southdown  sheep  always 
gaye  more  satisfaction  than  any  other ;  they  fatted 
quite  as  well,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  buy  them 
of  the  best  quality  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  like 
to  see  the  Southdown  sheep  quashed  in  this 
manner  (laughter  and  applause).  He  was  a  South- 
down man  and  he  liked  Southdown  mutton,  and  he 
meant  to  go  back  to  it  agam  (Hear,  hear).  He 
meant  again  to  buy  of  Mr.  Emery  and  Mr.  Oliver, 
and  was  only  sorry  he  had  ever  left  them  (ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Lear  said  perhaps  after  so  many  practical 
men  had  spoken  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  remain 
quiet,  but  the  discussion  had  taken  two  different 
lines,  like  two  foxes.  They  had  begun  with  feeding 
sheep,  and  then  they  had  gone  off  like  a  fresh  fox 
on  to  a  fresh  scent— they  had  gone  from  feeding  to 
breeding  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Hotting  had  told  them 
of  the  best  method  of  feeding  sheep ;  he  (Mr.  Lear) 
would  now  come  out  of  the  shed,  and  speak  of  the 
feeding  off  land.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the 
system  adopted  of  feeding  off  the  land  was  a  bad 
one.  He  was  speaking  now  of  light  land,  with  the 
four-team  system^  and  land  in  good  condition ;  of 
course,  no  farmer  would  have  his  land  otherwise. 
They  all  knew  that  in  this  climate  the  winter  was 
generally  a  very  wet  or  a  very  dry  one.  If  wet,  it 
was  mild;  but  if  dry,  then  very  cold,  with  frosts. 
If  the  weather  was  wet,  no  one  could  say  that  it  was 
a  very  comfortable  sight  to  see  sheep  in  a  turnip 
field.  He  had  seen  lambs  up  to  their  knuckles  in 
dirt,  looking  most  wretched.  Now  they  all  knew  no 
animal  did  so  well  as  when  it  was  comfortable,  and 
in  wet  land  the  sheep  were  anything  but  that.  But 
he  would  go  further,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
sheep  were  fed  only  in  relation  to  land;  could  it  be 
thought  possible  that  land  was  at  all  improved  by 
bong  pouched  all  over  by  sheep  ?  (Hear,  hear). 
Now,  for  a  dry  winter,  the  sheep  go  on  pretty  wdl 
till  a  frost  comes ;  the  root  then  gets  frozen  in  the 
ground,  and  it  could  not  be  thought  that  a  sheep 
would  be  benefited  so  much  by  it,  for  a  frozen  tur- 
nip loses  much  of  its  virtue.  We  were  not  so 
situated  here  as  in  some  countries,  where  a  frost 
set  in  and  never  broke  again  till  the  return  of 
spring ;  but  witii  ns,  we  had  a  week's  frost,  then  a 
week's  thaw,  then  another  week's  frost,  then  another 
week's  thaw,  and  so  it  kept  on  till  the  poor  turnip 
was  worth  but  little  more  than  so  much  water  ( Hear, 
hear).  But  then  comes  the  question,  how  is  all 
this  to  be  obviated?  (Hear,  hear).  Why  he  would, 
if  there  was  a  good  wheat  earsh  handy,  say  some- 


thing like  10  or  12  acres,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber have  the  whole  of  his  turnips  pulled,  carry  them 
into  the  field,  and  lay  them  in  a  heap  and  cover 
them  well  up  with  the  dirt.  He  would  cut  the 
stubble,  which  he  would  carry  into  the  centre  of 
the  field,  pile  it  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  pen  it 
all  round  with  wattles  or  hurdles,  and  the  sheep 
would  then  have  a  snug  comer  to  lie  in.  It  would 
again  be  asked,  how  about  the  expense?  He 
thought  this  would  be  quite  done  away  with  by  the 
advantages.  He  would  advise  them  to  plough  in 
their  turnip  tops,  when  they  would  get  a  rattiiof 
good  piece  of  wheat.  The  advantages  offered  bj 
this  system  would  be,  the  sheep  would  always  be 
on  a  dry  firm  ground,  the  turnips  would  be  clem 
and  wholesome  from  not  being  exposed  to  the  frost 
or  dirt,  and  in  rough  weather  there  would  be  the 
stubble  walls  for  shelter. 

The  Chairman. — How  about  it  if  you  had  noti 
wheat  earsh  handy  ? 

Mr.  Lear. — Most  probably  there  would  be. 

A  VoiCB. — But  we  should  want  to  plough  the 
earsh,  to  get  a  better  crop  of  turnips. 

Mr.  Lbar.— Better  cover  your  ground  all  cmr, 
then  Ijdng  it  fallow  at  all.  Hut  now  for  the  breed. 
He  (Mr.  L.)  recollected  once,  when  in  Hampshire, 
he  went  to  Alresford  fair  (the  October  £ur),  and 
having  naturally  a  great  taste  for  aU  sorts  of  stock, 
he  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  look  about 
him,  when  he  saw  a  gentieman  waiting  for  hit 
sheep.  When  they  came  in,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  tiiey  were  all  East  Country  sheep.  I  naturaDj 
asked  him  why  he  preferred  them  to  the  Wert 
Down?  He  assured  me  that  he  formed  600  acrei 
of  land,  and  on  that  he  kept  600  sheep.  He 
pointed  out  some  bigger  ewes  of  anoghbour's,  and 
said, ''  That  man  farms  1,200  acres,  but  only  brin^ 
up  900  sheep"  (hear,  hear).  Seeing  this  gentlemsa 
acting  in  defiance  to  the  opinion  of  his  neigbboon, 
I  determined  to  ask  somebody  else  about  it.  la 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  was  told,  that  thoogli  tiie 
sheep  were  very  good,  they  would  not  do  £<»>  their 
(the  west  country)  system.  Their  system  was  to 
get  the  sheep  to  lamb  down  very  early,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  them  earliei>-as  this  paid  best.  We  sell  o«i 
in  July,  but  those  as  you  see  (pointing  to  tlie 
Southdowns)  are  kept  to  this,  the  October  foir. 
He  (Mr.  L.)  did  not  like  the  look  ofa  West  Country 
sheep  so  well  as  a  Southdown,  but  he  consideRd 
they  were  hardier;  and  he  thought  the  reason  why 
they  were  bigger  was  because  there  was  muck 
more  pains  taken  with  them  when  younger. 

The  health  of  "The  Visitors"  was  then  dnmk. 
This  was  foUowed  by  ''The  healUi  of  Dr.  Bmck^ 
hoffiier." 

That  gentieman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  bsd 
been  highly  deUghted  with  the  proceedings  of  fSbt 
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meeting.  He  thought  great  advantages  were  to  be 
derived  from  meeting  and  discussing  topics  in  the 
manner  they  had  done  to-day.  He  should  not  have 
responded  before  the  other  visitors,  only  that  he 
saw  none  were  rising.  He  would  wish  '^  Long  life 
and  prosperity  to  the  Farmers  of  England"  (ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  BoxALL.— I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Wyatt 

Mr.  Wyatt.— Oh,  PU  do  it!  (laughter.)  I 
really  thank  you  all  very  much  for  drinking  to  the 
"  Strangers."  I  have  felt  very  much  interested, 
and  am,  no  doubt  with  the  rest  of  you,  very  much 
benefited  by  the  discussion  that  has  been  held 
(Hear,  and  laughter). 

[A  general  conversation  took  place  for  some  little 
time,  when  the  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  close  the  business  of  the  day  before 
getting  into  any  other  topics,  and  asked  if  any  one 
else  had  anything  to  say  upon  the  subject  ?  There 
being  no  response,  the  secretary  said  that  this  was 
the  day  on  which  their  officers  were  chosen.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  whole  of  the 
executive  should  be  re-elected.] 

The  different  officers  returned  thanks  on  their 
re-election. 

Mr.  Battcock  (the  treasurer)  laid  opjn  the 
state  of  the  exchequer,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Thursday,  the  23rd  of  April,  was  then  appointed 
as  the  day  for  holding  the  next  meeting,  when  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  be — "  On  the  merits  of 
the  Sussex  breed  of  horn  cattle,  compared  with 
other  breeds ;"  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Bridger 
Stent. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  close  the 
meeting  without  congratulating  the  club  upon  the 
very  agreeable  meeting  they  had  had  to-day.  Mr. 
Chatfield  had  with  him  a  friend,  who  had  kindly 
offered  to  give  them  a  lecture  on  Agricultural  Che- 
mistiy  after  tea.  He  was  sure  all  would  be  highly 
delighted  with  the  subject,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  but  that  fdl  would  pay  the  greatest 
attention. 

In  the  evening.  Dr.  Bachhoffiier  (the  well  known 
and  talented  lecturer  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Liondon,)  gave  the  pronlised  lecture^  which  was  of 
a  highly  interesting  character.  We  do  not  intend 
to  give  the  lecture  t»  extenso,  having  already  occu- 
pied so  much  space  in  reporting  the  business  more 
peculiarly  connected  with  the  club,  but  briefly 
follow  the  lecturer  through  the  subject.  In  com- 
mencing Dr.  B.  adverted  to  the  low  ebb  at  which 
agriculture  was  at  present.  He  was  not  come  there, 
be  said,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  free-trade  or  of 
protection :  he  must  leave  them  to  fight  the  battle 
with  the  advocates  of  free-trade,  and  all  he  hoped 
was  that  the  right  man  would  gain  the  cause 


(cheers) ;  but  when  he  saw  it  stated  in  the  paper 
{Mark  Lane  Express)  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
that  a  gentieman  signing  himself ''  E.  C.  Hughes," 
asserted  that  he  had  lost  £4  lis.  8|d.  per  acre  on 
his  land,  he  could  not  but  think  that  tiie  English 
fjEumer  was  competing  unequally  with  the  foreigner 
(great  applause).  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
chemistry,  he  was  not  going  to  lay  before  them  any 
new  system  of  facts,  but  merely  a  few  statements, 
which  were  not  so  generally  known  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Farmers  generally  knew  but  littie  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  He  strongly  repu- 
diated the  idea  of  using  chemical  manures  that  they 
knew  nothing  of.  He  did  not  want  them  to  be- 
come chemists,  for  he  thought  it  was  better  for  the 
farmers  of  the  present  day  to  follow  the  steps  of 
their  forefathers  with  regard  to  their  manures,  than 
to  set  themselves  about  knowing  whiit  this  or  that 
manure  was  composed  of  (Hear,  hear).  To  know 
agricultural  chemistry  well,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
what  is  called  a  "  liberal"  education— to  be  made 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  Dr.  B.  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
vegetable  matter.  A  vegetable  was  more  than  it 
was  generally  supposed  to  be.  It  is  not  an  animal, 
but  it  is  very  like  one,  inasmuch  as  it  had  lungs  to 
breathe ;  but  although  there  was  a  similarity  in  their 
wants,  there  was  dissimilarity  of  means  of  obtaining 
that  which  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  both,  namely, 
food.  An  animal  was  able  to  roam  about  for  food, 
and  to  find  that  which  is  beneficial  for  it ;  but  not  so 
the  vegetable,  that  must  have  its  food  brought  to  it, 
and  here  was  the  difficulty,  here  was  the  great  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  best  food  for  the  plant  ?  The 
lecturer  then  went  on  by  explaining  the  difference 
of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  giving  a  table  of 
contents  of  each  in  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  red  clover, 
&c.,  to  show  what  was  necessary  for  the  vitality  of 
the  plant.  In  speaking  of  the  three  gases,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  he  surprised  many  by 
stating  that  they  emitted  or  breathcKl  out  11  ounces 
of  solid  charcoal,  combined  with  oxygen  gas,  every 
24  hours,  and  made  that  surprise  the  greater  when 
he  converted  a  basin  full  of  lump  sugar  into  a  mass 
of  blackened  charcoal.  From  this  he  passed  on  to 
a  table  compiled  by  a  great  German  chemist,  printed 
on  a  large  piece  of  linen,  and  which  Dr.  B.  said  he 
would  leave,  with  anotiier  containing  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  soil,  with  the  Storrington  Club. 
This  table  shewed  tiie  "  average  quantity  of  matter 
removed  from  an  acre  English  in  pounds,"  by 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  white  turnips,  potatoes^ 
and  red  clover ;  the  matters  removed  being  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  silica,  chlorine,  azotised  matter,  and  ev- 
bonated  ditto;  and  then  stated  what  rJiwiik  J 
manures^  and  in  what  quantities  and  ooita  it  wr 
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be  necessary  to  put  into  the  earth  after  a  four  lain 
system^  to  bring  it  back  into  that  state  it  was  in 
at  first.  Not  that  he  sajd  that  all  these  could  be 
huddled  together,  mixed  up,  and  then  put  into  the 
earth.  A  s  weU  might  a  physician  prescribe  medicine 
for  a  person  about  whose  complaint  he  knew 
nothing,  as  to  attempt  to  put  chemical  manures  into 
land  without  knowing  what  it  wanted.  He  strongly 
deprecated  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  the  success,  but  did  they  ever 
hear  of  the  many  failures  ^  If  they  knew  as  much 
about  artificial  manures  as  he  did  (and  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  analyze  a  good  many),  he  thought 
they  would  never  use  it  again ;  scarcely  one  ton 
in  1,000  was  genuine  maniure.  In  speaking  of  the 
inorganic  part  of  soils,  he  (Dr.  B.)  showed  the  dif- 
ference of  soluble  and  insoluble  matter,  exemplifying 
the  effects  of  soluble  matter  by  showing  that  if  a  nail 
was  torn  off  a  finger,  the  blood  would  deposit  a  car- 
tilaginous matter  at  the  end  of  the  finger  to  form 
another  nail ;  so  if  a  leg  was  broken,  the  body  would 
deposit  so  much  phosphate  of  lime  in  that  part  to 
mend  the  bone  or  replace  any  portion  broken  off. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  farmers  to  Mke  their  long 
pipes  and  their  tankard  of  ak  (he  dare  say  he  shottld 
do  the  same  if  he  was  a  farmer),  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  if  they  would  think  over  a  few  of 
these  things  a  little  more  than  they  did.  SolonKm 
says,  ''There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  there 
certamly  was  no  use  in  being  like  the  man  who  got 
his  cart  wheels  into  the  dirt  and  then  cried  out  iior 
Jupiter  to  come  and  hdp  him ;  not  that  he  wanted 
fanners  to  be  surrounded  with  pestles  and  mortars 
and  such  like  things,  but  they  must  learn  to  think  a 
little  for  therasi^es,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  what 
every  advertiser  of  maniure  cbooee  to  say.  The 
lecturer  then  dikted  on  the  great  advantages  of 
liquid  maaurest  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
more  c^e  was  not  taken  to  secure  this  valuable 
article.  In  nine  £arms  out  of  ten,  he  said,  the  am* 
moua  was  lost  from  the  manure.  Every  person,  if 
he  could  not  build  regubr  tanks,  might  xaake  a  tank, 
brick  or  c^r  it  round,  and  cover  it  up  with  bou^^ 
and  dirt  so  a/i  to  mi^e  it  uK-tight  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  a  cow  made  from  2,000  to  3,000  gallons 
of  Hquid  manure  in  a  year.  In  Flanders,  where 
they  were  very  particular  in  saving  iim  article,  they 
value  a  cow's  urine  at  £9  per  annum,  and  with  the 
solid  excremental  matter  it  was  worth  from  £7  to  £  iO 
a  year.  Night  soil,  l^nee,  and  aidies  were  invalua- 
ble as  manures.  In  France  and  Berlin  the  former 
is  dried  intq  powder  and  acdd  as  pwdrtite^  The 
lecturer  concluded  his  very  able  lecture  by  advising 
them  to  lay  hold  of,  and  use  all  the  advantages 
QfiSured  them  by  science,  and  he  hoped  yet  tp  see 
them  able  to  defy  all  the  free4radeiia'  exertions  to 
nun  them.    He  una  moat  warmly  applauded,  and 


an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  lum. 
The  experiments  shown  were  on  a  trifling  scal^  a« 
Dr.  BachhoflSaer  was  not  prepared  with  much  of 
his  paraphernalia,  being  only  on  a  visit  %o  Mr. 
Chatfield.  Af^r  the  lecture,  the ''  ^pe  and  gr^' 
were  brought  forward,  and  when  put  into  full  req^nr 
sition,  the  healths  of  the  chairman,  vice-chairman, 
and  secretary,  were  drunk  in  succewion,  and 
severally  responded  to  by  those  gentleman. 

A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued  respecting 
the  club  just  established  at  Petworth,  wbeth«  it 
was  better  to  amalgamate,  to  hold  the  meetinff 
alternately  at  Storrington,  Pulborough,  Petwortk, 
and  Midhurst,  or  what  ^'as  the  best  plan  to  co- 
operate together.  After  Mr.  W.  B.  BoxaH,  Mr. 
Stent,  Mr.  Death,  and  Mr.  Penfold  had  spota 
upon  the  subject, 

Mr.  Lba*  proposed  thajb  both  chibs  should  b« 
distinct,  but  that  members  of  each  should  have  the 
enMe  intp  the  other  the  same  a;B  the  bond  fide  mem- 
bers, and  that  thp  seciretaries  should  communicate 
with  each  other  before  a  meeting  of  either  club. 
This  being  thought  the  most  desu^ble  pl^,  it  was 
carried  unanimously.  It  being  now  past  tea 
o'clock,  wema4e  our  e^it  just  as  thp  spngwas  pas- 
sing merrily  round  to  wind  up  tl^e  proceedings  of  a 
very  interesting,  social,  and  pleasant  meeting.  May 
the  Storrington  Farmers'  Club  have  many  such. 


LEICESTER  DISTRICT  FARMERS'  SOCirTY. 
— AtameetbgoffiiiriQetf  an4Qth^  interested  in  dK 
wjBlfire  of  sgripiiUuce,  held  at  the  Qell  Hotel,  I^aaa^f 
01^  Satordf^y  April  the  13th,  1850,  the  foUowiog  resqla- 
tioos  were  unanimoaBly  agreed  to :— Tha^  wc,  the  nnda- 
signed,  are  desiroi^  of  establishing  a  spciety  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dlscosaing  any  subjects  whiph  interest^  the  ooc«- 
piers  of  land,  to  be  called  '  The  Leicester  Diatxict 
Farmers'  Society.'  "— **  That  a  subacr^tton  of  2a.  6d. 
per  annnm  be  entered  into  for  Uie  purpoee  oi  euijmg 
the  objects  of  the  society  into  effect,  and  to  dsAmy  a^ 
expenses  whidi  may  be  iacanrad.'^  l||eied  by  Mr.  EL 
Paget,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  HiBd,  WhaS  Mr.  & 
KHby  be  requested  to  aet  as  Honotary  ^ffimtm^" 
Moved  by  Mi.  Gamble,  snd  lAQOn^  bf  Mf •  Q-  4JH> 
<*  Tbat  Mr.  B.  KvrbjF  be  re49pte4  ^  t^  tb^  Q««e  sf 
Tieaswer  and  that  Mr.  A.  Pqrkins,  Mr.  H.  F^t^et,  Mr. 
T.  Qfmble,  Mr.  L.  WUmore,  Mr.  T.  Alien.  Mr.  B. 
Kirby,  Mr.  W.  Camrer,  Mr.  T.  Moore,  ^g.  Jeff* 
Sykesi  Mr.  J.  Draycqtt,  Mr.  C.  Bassett,  Mr.  Johnsaa, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Ivens,  and  Mr.  G.  KSbj 
form  a  Provisional  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
t|ieir  number ;  and  that  they  draw  up  rules  for  the  reg«- 
lation  of  the  society,  and  submit  the  same  ton  ] 
meeting.'' 
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THE    PROPER   TIME    OF    APPLYING    MANURE, 


The  proper  times  of  applying  manure  are  by  no 
means  so  well  understood  or  definitively  settled  as 
they  might  and  should  be ;  and,  especially  with 
artificial  manures^  it  is  often  a  question  whether  it 
is  best  to  apply  the  whole  directly  to  the  crop,  or  to 
apply  a  part  at  the  timo  of  loviog,  and  a  part 
during  the  subsequent  progress  of  tha  plant. 

There  are  some  cases  where  a ''  top  dressing"  is 
maniieetly  and  clearly  requisite.  Take  a  teasoQ  like 
the  present,  for  instance,  when  a  wheat  crop  b«« 
comes  yellow  and  sickly,  and  when  soma  appliance 
must  be  given  to  it,  either  as  a  necessary  alimant, 
or  fiur  at  least  a  kind  of  medicine.  The  pbmt  is 
aickly  from  the  effects  of  the  attacks  of  wirewono ; 
from  the  frost  having  exposed  the  roots  too  mueb 
to  the  action  of  oxygen  s  or  from  the  dry  weather 
of  the  last  two  months  not  admitting  of  a  requisite 
quantity  of  salts  being  dissolved  to  enable  the  phint 
to  prosper.  There  is  a  clear  indication  of  a  want 
of  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash,  or  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  of  soot  or  of  guano;  and  unless  this 
is  done  immediately,  there  is  every  probability  of 
the  crop  sufTering  permiinently,  and  to  a  great 
extent  On  a  point  Uke  this,  the  state  of  the  erop 
is  the  only  index  from  which  to  indicate  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  the  application;  but  in  a 
question,  for  instance,  where  a  com  crop  has  to  be 
raised  by  guano  alone,  as  is  often  the  case  on  farms 
much  exhausted  in  the  course  of  recUmation,  there 
are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  sow  the 
whole  of  the  manure  at  tb«  same  period  as  the  grain, 
or  to  defer  one-half  of  the  application  to  some  period 
in  the  spring. 

In  favour  of  the  first  mode  is  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  guano  always  answers  best  when  it  is  in- 
timately mixed  with  the  soil;  on  the  other  hand,  its 
highly  soluble  parts  can,  we  might  imagine,  ill  bear 
the  continual  waehings  of  the  autumnal  rains ;  and 
much,  we  can  well  conceive,  will  be  lost  li|  the  very 
fieriodwheB  the  plants  are  slumbering.  We  are 
now  epeaking  especially  in  rebrence  to  wbeett 
Again,  it  may  be  well  eoneeived  that  it  i«  not  poe* 
aibie  belter  to  apply  the  residue  to  the  smli  than  when 
the  re-animated  powers  of  the  plant  require  imme- 
diate and  abundant  supplies;  and  therefore  to  apply 
balf  the  quantity  at  seed  time,  and  half  19  the 
epring,  appears  to  be  a  mode  as  deeifable  and  i»^ 
exeeptionaJlyle  as  we  are  well  capable  to  c^iMmvei 
But  the  question  assumes  a  variety  of  aspects.  It 
refers  to  the  general  inquiry  as  to  whether  all 


they  should  be  applied  frequently,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  ? 

The  four-course  rotation  appears  to  settle  the 
question  only  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  true,  under 
it  they  only  manure  the  crop  once  in  the  four  years 
--^tbe  turnipa ;  but  the  coneumption  of  the  turnips 
on  the  land  is  a  second  manuring  of  the  barley. 
The  seede  eaten  on  are  a  manure  for  the  wheat; 
and  it  is  a  grave  ^pd  unsettled  question,  if  the 
wheat  crop  may  not  on  all  hungry  aands  pay  by 
far  the  best  for  a  dressing  of  manare  or  awmonia. 
But  that  one  period  of  the  year  is  more  favourable 
than  another  for  the  application  of  any  artificial 
manure,  is  a  truism  which  we  cannot  for  one 
moment  doubt. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Mr* 
M'lintock,  pf  Barley  Works,  near  Glasgow,  so 
long  ago  as  1643,  upon  a  wheat  erop,  to  which  he 
applied  saltpetre.  One  lot  had  84  lbs.  of  saltpetre 
applied  on  the  l7th  of  April;  and  on  another  field 
the  saltpetre  was  applied  onepbalf  on  the  17tb  of 
April,  and  the  other  on  the  6tb  of  May.  The  result 
was  very  striking. 

In  the  first  field  :— 


The  unmanured  com    Ibe.  lbs. 

weighed 2669 ;  straw,  ^379 

Saltpetre 2664  „       3136 

26  186 

In  the  second  iaatanee,  where  the  saltpetre  was 
applied  at  twice,  it  gave  as  followe«-^the  quantity 
being  the  same  in  both  cases  1 


The  unmanured  corn    lbs. 

weighed 2552; 

Saltpetre 3068 


straw. 


DiwBranee 


616 


Jbe. 

3148 
4500 

1362 


The  diflleulty  of  weather  again  steps  in ;  for,  if  it 
were  a  dry  season  in  Aprils  and  a  wet  one  in  May, 
it  is  poerible  that  the  56  lbs.  applied  at  the  laet* 
named  date  had  more  reel  e/Feqt  than  the  94  Ibe. 
applied  at  the  earlier  period, 

Jnel  en,  when  the  wieather  if  so  dry  ae  it  bes 
been  in  the  major  part  of  March,  the  greateet  part 
of  the  top  dressings  would  be  abaolntely  thrown 
airayt  Nay,  there  is  doubt  if  a  eueeession  of  very 
dry  weather  follows,  if  any  artificial  manure  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  the  same  would  have  done 


manures  ought  |o  be  applied  at  once  ?  or  whether  |  if  eown  in  the  autumn. 
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There  are  seasoM,  however,  when  rain  cannot  he 
waited  for— cases  of  emergency,  such  as  we  indi- 
cated, and  in  these  cases  it  should  invariahly  be 
hoed  in;  the  harrows  should  then  be  liberally 
applied,  and  after  them  the  bush-harrow  and  roller, 
so  that  the  particles  of  the  manure  may,  at  least. 


get  as  intimately  as  possible  mixed  with  the  soiL 
But  the  surface  soil  becomes  generally  so  porous, 
that  the  volatile  parts  of  the  manure  will  more  or 
less  evaporate,  and  hence  the  barometer  must  be 
watched  in  applying  top  dressings. 


SPADE    HUSBANDRY    AND    MANUAL    LABOUR. 


The  difficulties  of  Ireland  are  amongst  the  prac- 
tical questions  of  the  day  which  excite  the  most 
thrilling  and  painful  interest ;  and  how  soon  the 
same  question — in  kind,  if  not  in  degree— shall 
press  upon  those  interested  in  English  cultivation, 
we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  state ;  but  in  the 
general  unsettled  state  of  things,  and  of  men's 
minds  respecting  them,  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
substantial  kind  are  most  worthy  of  attention. 

An  Irish  writer  suggests  nutTtual  ktbour  and  low 
farming— in  other  words,  hand  labour  employed  to 
the  soil— as  a  remedy  for  want  of  employment  and 
consequent  pauperism;  and  substitutes  the  cost  of 
this  for  the  other  great  outlays  recommended  by 
some.  He  thus  states  **  the  outlines  of  the  theory 
on  which  his  recommendations  are  based  i" 

"  The  best  natural  soils  are  those  whence  the  ma- 
terials have  been  derived  from  the  breaking  up  and 
decomposition,  not  of  one  stratum  or  layer,  but  of 
many,  divided  minutely  by  air  and  water,  and  mi- 
nutely blended  together. 

"  Science  has  taught  us  how  to  improve  soils — ^to 
counteract  a  predominance  of  one  substance  or 
supply  a  deficiency  of  another ;  but  in  all  cases  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  materials  to  be 
well  blended,  that  the  plants  may  make  their  way, 
and  those  chemical  changes  found  necessary  to 
supply  food  be  not  obstructed.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  size  of  a  plant  is  always  proportioned 
to  the  surface  of  the  organs  which  are  destined  to 
convey  food  to  it,  and  that  every  fibre  of  root  is  an 
additional  mouth  to  the  plant ;  so  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  soil  is  loosened  and  pulverized  that  the 
roots  may  spread  and  travel  for  the  sustenance, 
they  require,  so  much  larger  will  be  the  produce. 
Now,  by  the  manual  system  only  can  this  mixing 
or  blending  of  the  soil  be  properly  performed.  The 
plough  may  turn  up  the  ground  indeed,  but  can 
never  pulverize  and  expose  it  like  the  spade;  be- 
ride,  the  trampling  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  machine  itself,  counter- 
act the  very  object  intended." 

We  fear  the  writer  has  adopted  an  unpopular 
title  ;*  but  the  great  amount  of  common  sense  in 


*  Spade  Hubandry  and  Minnal  Labour,  with  Low 
or  Cheap  Farming,  a  oertain  Means  of  remoTing  Irish 


the  pamphlet  will  be  found  to  remove  any  pvcgur 
dices  which  the  title  might  raise,  if  once  the  reader 
can  be  induced  to  dip  into  his  pages. 

Of  the  value  of  subsoiling  we  have  always  felt 
perfectly  oertain,  nor  does  the  writer  at  all  under- 
value the  process ;  but  he  stands  up  manfully  for 
the  superiority  of  the  spade  over  the  eubeoil- 
plough  in  every  case,  thus  substituting  human  fiv 
brute  labour.  By  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  an 
appeal  to  &cts  not  very  easy  to  get  over,  he  sifts 
the  peculiarities  of  each  operation,  and  brings  very 
clearly  before  the  reader's  mind  those  oondnsioiis 
to  which  he  has  arrived,  and  with  what  amount  of 
weight  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  settle.  He 
thus  reasons  on  the  superiority  of  the  spade  over 
the  common  plough,  of  which  we  think  there  ^nH 
be  few  doubters : 

'*  The  spade  (the  long,  narrow  one,  which  is  su- 
perior to  any  other  I  know,  being  a  cheap»  light, 
strong,  clean-working  tool)  cuts  the  ground  at 
once  into  pieces  five  inches  by  four,  and  twdve 
inches  deep,  which  in  stubble-ground  will  ooet  £1. 
Thus,  for  the  same  expense,  I  have  the  ground  cot 
into  pieces  of  twenty  inches,  twelve  inches  deep, 
by  the  spade,  instead  of  squares  four  times  the 
size,  and  only  half  the  depth,  by  the  plough.  To 
reduce  this  latter  (the  cutting  by  the  plough)  to 
the  same  size  as  by  the  spade,  and,  after  all,  only 
half  the  depth,  and  the  virgin  soil  (turned  up  by 
the  spade)  is  never  touched.  By  the  above  calcu- 
lations it  would  appear  that  one  digging,  twelve 
inches,  is  equal  to  eight  ploughings,  six  indies.  It 
will  be  said  that  this  is  all  theory,  and  that  the 
breaking  by  the  plough,  harrow,  and  roller  comes 
in.  I  admit  it  does,  but  not  free  of  expense,  and 
injury  to  the  land  by  trampling  of  the  horses'  fee* ; 
but  for  heavy  or  wet  land  one  good  drill-digging,  I 
say  most  deddedly,  from  experience,  is  superior  to 
any  number  of  ploughings,  because,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  trampling  of  the  horses'  feet  and  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  machine  are  counter- 
acting the  very  object  intended.  The  plough,  in 
sliding  along  the  subsoil,  has  a  tendency  to  dose  it; 


Distresi,  applicable  to  En^and  and  Scotland.  By 
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the  spade  leaves  it  rough  and  open.  The  plough 
comparatively  excludes  the  frost ;  the  spade  lays 
the  land  completely  open,  and  being  in  drills  all 
winter,  after  the  spade,  it  is  sooner  ready  to  get  in 
the  crops  than  it  would  be  dry  enough  for  cross- 
ploughing,  if  ploughed  into  ridges  in  autumn. 
This  is  one  advantage  equal  to  the  full  expense  of 
digging.  Therefare  ploughing  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  very  inconsietent,  inasmuch  as,  while  the 
plough  is  partially  pulverising  the  soil,  the  horses' 
feet  are  consolidating;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
whole  should  at  once  be  abandoned,  and  give  place 
to  the  poor,  cheap,  neglected  spade,  which  is  su- 
perior in  every  respect.'* 

The  question  of  cost,  however,  is  an  element  al- 
ways so  serious  in  farming  matters  that  it  is  the 
great  foundation  of  all  enquiries  of  this  nature;  and 
that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  writer's  pro- 
duction are  based  on  a  low  rate  of  labour,  his  own 
words  will  abundantly  prove.  This,  at  present, 
will  not  apply  strictly  to  this  island  with  the  same 
force  as  Ireland.    He  says : 

"  In  different  parts  of  Ireland  I  have  had  la- 
bourers at  6d.,  8d.  lOd.,  Is.,  and  Is.  2d.  per  day; 
and  I  do  assert  that  the  labourers  paid  Is.  2d.  are 
the  cheapest." 

This  scale — so  low—enables  him  doubtless  to 
place  human  labour  in  a  favourable  position  as  re- 
gards horse-work;  and  his  comparative  items 
show  that  he  has  taken  a  somewhat  high  view  of 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  case  he  has  selected  for 
comparison  is  that  the  most  unfavourable  for  sub- 
soiling,  because  the  most  expensive — for  the  stop- 
pages and  the  interposition  of  human  labour  render 
it  so — we  mean  stony  ground.  He  states  that  he 
has  to  pay  one-third  higher  rates  per  acre  for  his 
cultivation,  owing  to  his  soil  being  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult to  labour.    His  rates  he  thus  gives : 


£  s.  d. 

SubsoiliQg  20  ioches  deep,  raising  stones, 
and  leaving  the  sarface  spading  in  drills  30 
inches  wide,  per  perch,  6d. ;  per  statate 

acre 4    0    0 

Drill-subsoiling  17  inches  deep,  and  raising 

stones,  at  4  ^d.  per  perch  3    0    0 

Drill-subsoiling  14  inches  deep,  and  raising 

stones,  at  3d.  per  perch 2    0    0 

Drill-digging  14  inches  de^  (the  spades  being 
18  inches  long),  and  raising  stones,  at  2^. 

per  perch,  per  statate  acre    ....     113    4 

Digging  lea  gronnd  12  inches  deep,  at  2d.  per 

perch    I    6    8 

Drill-digging  stobble  ground  12  inches  deep, 

atlld 1    0    0 

DriU-diggmgi   after  green  crops,    9   inches 

deep.atld 0  13    4 

Plain  digging,  after  green  crops,   7  inches 

deep,atO|d 0  10    0 

Digging  and  shovelling  trenches  between 
beds  9  feet  wide,  and  trenches  13  inches 

deep  by  14  inches  wide 0    7    0 

Shovelling  furrows  between  9-feet  ridges,  if 

ploughed,  sowed,  and  harrowed 0    1    6 

The  increased  value  of  the  estate  he  lays  down 
in  the  increased  produce  at  £2  per  acre,  the  differ- 
ence in  expenditure  between  horse  and  manual  la- 
bour at  a  gain  of  £2  more  per  acre ;  but  he  can 
also,  beyond  this,  grow  a  far  more  valuable  crojH— 
a  produce  of  a  higher  character :  and  so  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  are  stated  to  be  threefold; 
and  he  thus  sums  up  these  advantages,  which,  with 
a  very  great  reduction  per  cent.,  would  place  both 
Ireland  and  these  countries  in  positions  extremely 
favourable.  There  is,  as  gain,  in  his  own  words : 
Saved  in  expenditure  per  statute  acre  of  ....  ;^    0    0 

Increased  produce  1    0    0 

By  superior  kinds  of  crop • 2    0    0 

Total  gain  by  spade  husbandry,  per  acre . .  j£5  0  0 
Now,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  writer,  who  is  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic, the  general  antmus  of  his  work  is  highl]^ 
valuable,  and  deserves  a  very  patient  and  serious 
investigation. — Gardeners'  and  Fanners'  Journal. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FOR  APRIL. 

Compared  with  that  experienced  at  many  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  year,  the  weather  has  been 
fine  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  month.  In 
its  early  part  the  temperature  was  mild  and  vegeta- 
tive, and  the  fine  rains  had  a  most  favourable  effect 
upon  the  crops.  Towards  the  close,  however, 
vegetation,  from  the  wind  having  chiefly  blown 
from  the  north  and  east,  made  but  little  progress ; 
nevertheless,  our  accounts  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
England,  as  respects  the  appearance  of  the  wheat 
plants,  are  very  satisfactory.     The  sowing  of  all 


spring  com,  including  wheat,  was  brought  to  a 
close,  from  the  land  being  dry  and  friable;,  much 
earlier  than  usual ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  all  out* 
door  labours  are  in  a  very  forward  state. 

Owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  foreign  flour 
pressing  for  sale  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
want  of  any  cpuntry  demand  at  the  leading  outports, 
the  com  trade  has  ruled  exceedingly  heavy,  and  the 
prices  of  home-grown  wheat  have  given  way  quite  48, 
per  quarter ;  foreign  qualities  have  receded  to  nearly 
the  same  extent.  Barley  has  likewise  been  lower 
to  purchase;  while  oats  and  flour  have  fJEdlen  in 
valu^  all  other  articles  being  very  inactive. 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  total  salcb  of  English 
wheat  have  increased  during  the  present  year  com- 
pared with  those  of  1848  and  1849»  the  stocks  still 
held  by  the  principal  growers  are  large.  Not  a 
few  of  the  farmei's  have  refrahied  from  forwarding 
supplies  for  some  time  past>  under  the  impression 
that  prices  will  shortly  rally.  How  far  their  judg- 
ment is  correct  we  must  leave  others  to  determine ; 
for  it  appears  to  us,  that  with  superabundant  sup- 
plies of  English  grain  on  hand,  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing imports  from  abroad,  and  Uie  continuous 
decline  in  the  quotations  in  most  of  the  continental 
shipping  ports,  any  rise  in  value  will  be  only  tem- 
porary* From  the  best  authority  we  learn  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  still  on  hand  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  French  departments  is  extremely  large,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Further  importations  of  flour 
ttom  that  quarter  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably 
expected,  although  prices  here  would  appear  to 
offer  no  inducement  to  ship  largely. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  for  some  months  past 
we  have  contended  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
produced  last  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  espe- 
cially in  England,  was  unusually  large,  and  that 
the  losses  from  disease  were  trifling.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  our  information,  we  may 
observe  that  the  whole  of  our  markets  have  been 
heavily  supplied  with  all  kinds  in  the  best  possible 
condition ;  and  further,  that  the  stocks  on  hand  are 
still  extensive.  On  the  continent,  last  year's  pro- 
duce must  have  been  immense,  as  we  find  that 
81,000  tons  have  arrived  thence  into  London  alone 
from  the  Ist  of  August,  1849>  up  to  the  present 
time;  and  it  is  calculated  Uiat  nearly  40,000  tons 
have  reached  the  outports.  Potato-planting  has 
rapidly  increased  this  year,  particulariy  in  Ireland ; 
indeed,  we  are  credibly  informed  that  larger 
breadths  of  land  are  under  the  culture  of  potatoes 
than  have  ever  been  recollected .  In  London,  foreign 
parcels  have  sold  as  low  as  40s.  per  ton,  but  prime 
English  have  produced  120s. 

A  very  large  number  of  lambs  has  been  dropped 
this  season,  and  the  losses  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  have  been  trifling.  On  most  farms  the 
supply  of  stock  is  large,  and  we  may  venture  to 
observe  that  the  actual  losses  from  disease  have 
been  less  than  in  the  generality  of  years.  Hie 
quantity  of  grass  is  still  small^  even  in  the  most 
forward  districts ;  yet,  as  there  is  still  a  great  abun- 
dance of  hay  of  last  year's  growth  on  hand,  the 
stock  has  fared  extremely  well. 

From  ^b»  official  retams  it  appears  that  the  total 

imports  of  grain  into  tiie  United  Kingdom,  daring 

the  month  ending  on  the  6th  inst.,  were  662,669 

IP--         '     '  ^omr  and  med  206,760  cwto.    The 

Cnstome  for  bome 


The  stocks  in  bond  were  568,616  qrs.  of  gndD,aiui 
207,276  cwts.  of  flour  and  meaL 

The  use  of  Indian  com  in  Ireland  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  During  the  month  large  qosntitMi 
have  been  shipped  from  liverpool,  for  Dablia, 
Cork,  and  Waterfordi  and  it  ia  understood  thit tfaii 
article  is  paying  the  importers  mnch  better  than 
any  other  grain,  even  though  prices  in  the  United 
States  are  somewhat  high. 

The  com  trade  hi  Scotland  has  ruled  very  in- 
active, and  prices  have  had  a  downward  tendency. 
The  fall,  however,  has  not  been  equal  to  that  ex- 
perienced in  England.  It  is  generally  expected 
that  the  supplies  of  fat  stock  about  to  be  forwarded 
to  London  this  season  will  be  considerably  in  excess 
of  those  of  kst.  The  beasts  are  represented  as  in 
the  finest  possible  condition. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE   TRADE 

DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 
The  supplies  of  beasts  and  ealm  ofieringin 
Smithfield  Cattle  market,  since  we  last  wrote, 
have  been  large  for  the  time  of  year,  ai  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  our  compeiative  letoni :  bat 
those  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs  have  USkaci. 
The  general  condition  of  the  stock  has,  howem, 
proved  exceedingly  good,  and  the  butchers  adnut 
that  it  has  carried  a  much  greater  quantity  of  in- 
ternal fat  than  usual.  Thiscihnimstancei8,byaooe 
persons,  attributed  to  the  system  of  stall-feeding 
so  much  in  vogue  in  diflTerent  localities ;  but  we  arc 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  increased  nomben 
of  stock  in  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  r^ 
taining  upon  most  farms  as  much  natural  navse 
as  possible,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  bm 
had  much  to  do  with  age ;  consequently,  the  beuti 
and  sheep  have  come  to  hand  much  riper  than  on 
some  previous  occasions.  Certain  it  is,  tbat  ^ 
use  of  artificial  manure,  as  well  as  of  linseed  u^ 
rape-cake,  has  fallen  off  to  a  very  great  extent;  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  likely  to  decrease  con- 
siderably during  the  present  season.  Prices  of  tboie 
articles  are  ruinouslylow — lower  than  for  many  yesis 
past ;  and  yet  a  much  greater  foil  wuut  take  placein 
them  to  induce  the  graners  and  others  to  pnrcbiK 
them.  The  beef  trade  has  continued  extremely  in- 
active in  the  Metiopolitan  markets,  and  the  quh 
tations  have  again  declined  from  3d.  to  4d.  pff 
8lbs.  In  calves  next  to  nodiing  has  been  doinf[> 
at  a  similar  reduction  in  value ;  but  sheep  and 
lambs  have  sold  steadily,  on  rather  higher  tenjtf< 
The  annexed  supplies  have  been  brooght  forward  :- 

Beasts  16,765  Head. 

Cows 414 

Sheep  and  Lambe •...»   97,930 

Calves 1,399 

*FSgs  •• •••••«••.     1*900 
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C0RBB8P0NDIN0    P1BI0D8. 

April,  1847.  AprU,  1848.  April,  1849. 

BeaaU 17,810    ..    15,322   ..      16,678 

Cows 461    ..         677   ..  520 

Sheep  &  Lambs  103,620  ..    82,310   ..    110,070 

Calves    1,049  ..      1^75  ..        1,178 

Figs    2,570    ..      2,818   ..         1,840 

The  bullock   droves  have  been  derived  as  fol- 
lows :—•  Head. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  See 7,920 

Other  parts  of  England 2,500 

Scotland     1,330 

Irdand   116 

COMPARATIVB  PRIC18   IN   8MITHP1BLD. 

Per8lbs.,  to  sink  the  offals. 

AprU,  1847.  April,  1848. 

8.  d.       s.  d.  s.  d.      s.  d. 

Beei  from  ..     34to46  ..  32to48 

Mutton    ....     3  10to5     8  ..  3     6to5     6 

Lamb 6    4to6    4  ..  6    8to7    0 

Veal 4    2to5    4  ••  4    Oto6    2 

Pork    3  10to5    0  ..  4    Oto5    0 


Beef  from 
Mutton  . . 
Lamb  .... 
Veal  .... 
Pork    .... 


April,  1849. 

April,  1850 

2     0  to  3    6     . 

.      2    4  to  3 

6 

2    4  to  4     2     . 

.      3     0  to  4 

6 

6    0  to  6    4     . 

.     4     8  to  5 

8 

8     2  to  4     2     . 

.      3     0  to  3 

8 

3     0  to  4     2     . 

.      3     2  to  4 

0 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London 
have  amounted  to  4,667  head.  In  April,  1847, 
they  amounted  to  5,826;  in  April,  1848,  5,391; 
in  April,  1849, 3,810  head.  The  arrivals  were  thus 
divided:—  Head. 

Beasts 1,483 

Sheep 2,497 

Calves 687 

Newgate  and   Leadenhall   markets  have  been 
seasonably  well  supplied  with  meat,  the  demand  for 
'     which  has  been  for  from  active,  at  but  little  varia- 
tion in  prices. 

Per  8lbs.  by  the  carcass. 
8.  d.  8.  d. 

Beef,6om 1  10    to    3    2 

Mutton 2    4    to    3    6 

Lamb 4    6    to    5    6 

Veal    2  10    to    3    6 

Pork   2  10    to    4    0 


CORNWALL. 
T%e  fine  weather  in  Miidb  wBita]Death«AiIl  adftntage  of, 
and  a  large  portion  of  ipriiig  oora  waa  lown,  and  fortunately  it 
was  ao,  ae  the  teaMna  qoaatity  ofiaia  we  lately  tasfa  bad  hai 
eonpletelyimtailoptoaU  ieUworki  indeed,  the  ipriafa  are 
•a  high  and  the  land  aa  wet  ae  we  haTe  erer  known  it  In  the 
clay  eoili,  learcely  any  barky  it  town,  and  it  would  be  foUy  to 
attempt  doing  to  nntU  the  land  gets  dryer ;  this  will  cauie  the 
barley  tilbige  to  be  late.  The  autumn  whett  plant  ii  gene- 
raBy  looking  wdl,  but  it  ia  too  early  to  ny  what  tbii  erop 
may  be.  Tl»  giaee  hai  grown  maA  dating  the  liat  t«i  dayi, 
and  the  eooatiy  to  looUag  plwang  to  the  eye.  Swedea  aul 
key  hold  oat  veil,  tad  the  atMh  ilia  lair  eonditien  and  pev- 
lieetly  healthy.    The  lainbing  leaion  being  now  orer,  it  ii 


gratifying  lo  atate  that  the  erop  of  lamba  ia  abore  the  aTcrage 
in  quantity  and  of  good  quality.  The  unirertal  depreaaion  in 
all  agricultural  produce  is  severely  felt  here,  much  nneaainesa 
and  diaaatia&ction  is  apparent  with  all  dassea.  Our  corn 
markets  are  atill  well  aapplied,  wheat  at  36s.  per  quarter. 
Barley  quite  nnaaleable, and  oata  at  15a.  per  qr.;  with  these 
pnoea,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  this  oountry 
is  Talnfteaa.  A^ast  namberof  thelabonringolasaesfromthis 
eooaty  hare  been  emigrating  for  aome  yeara  paat,  whidi  ia 
now  on  the  increaae ;  not  only  labourers,  but  fkrmers  and 
othera  that  have  capital  and  abiHtiea  are  about  to  aeek  in  a 
foreq^n  countiy'wbat  is  denied  them  in  their  native  land.— 
Aprfl  19. 

THE  NORTH  EAST  OF  8C0TLAlND. 

After  a  winter  of  greater  severity  than  we  have 
experienced  for  a  considerable  number  of  yeara,  the 
spring  opened  with  remarkably  fine  weather,  exactly  at 
the  proper  time  for  sowing  car  oats.  The  soil  was 
brought  into  fine  condition  for  the  harrow  about  the  11th 
of  March ;  and  the  bnainess  of  sowing  became  general 
thronghont  this  district  in  a  few  days  after  that  date. 
The  work  vras  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  and 
activity  that  in  the  coarse  of  eight  or  ten  days  a  great 
proportion  of  the  seed  had  been  put  into  the  ground ; 
and  very  little  indeed  remained  to  sow,  except  the 
tomip  fields,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  district  a  considerable  extent  even  of  these 
had  been  sown.  The  weather  continned  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  ground  was  in  the  best  condition  during  the 
period  now  referred  to.  The  greater  part  of  the  seed  hu, 
therefbrsi  been  put  into  the  soil  under  the  most  favoar- 
able  dronmstances.  We  had  subsequently  a  very  sharp 
snow-storm,  by  which  all  field  operations  were  entirely 
interrupted;  and  the  weather  continued  so  wet  that  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks— op  to  about  Thursday  last — the 
ground  was  scarcely  for  a  single  day  in  a  condition  to 
allow  a  harrow  to  be  pat  npon  It.  Soch  is  a  specimen 
of  the  proverbial  oneertalnty  of  our  climate.  We  had 
one  or  two  dry  days  lately,  and  the  opportunity  has  been 
seised  to  complete  thesowing  of  turnip  fielda— so  far  as 
the  rsmoving  of  the  roots  permitB  this  to  be  done ;  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  grass  seeds  have  also  been 
sown  down— in  some  cases  upon  land  into  which  the  com 
had  been  sown  some  three  weeks  previoasly.  Through- 
out the  earlier  parts  of  the  district,  sowing  may  be  re- 
garded as  now  nearly  completed ;  bat  in  the  upland  and 
later  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  yet,  we  understand,  a 
good  deal  to  sow.  We  have  again  had  a  heavy  rain,  and 
the  soil  is  at  present  thoroughly  drenched.  The  last  crop 
has  tamed  out  tolerably  well  u  to  grain ;  though,  of  course, 
hr  inferior  hi  that  respect  to  the  crop  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  As  to  the  price  at  which  it  has  been  sold, 
we  need  say  nothhig.  It  is  needless  to  telterato  the  com- 
plaints— not,  hi  tiiis  district,  bod,  bat  deep  and  earnest 
o^-whlch  have  besn  made  hi  all  parts  of  the  eoontrj. 
Cattle,  however,  are  here  our  mainstay  t  bat  the  price 
of  these  also  has,  in  the  mean  time,  given  way  to  an 
almost  oaprscedented  extent.  While  every  source  of 
the  farmer's  income  is  largely  diminished,  th^.tl^a^ 
principsl  departments  of  his  expenditure— nujielyi  mat, 
manures,  an4  ^ert snts*  wages— renudn  the  same.    iV  is 
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evident  that  tfaU  state  of  matter!  cannot  continue  for  an  j 
length  of  time.  As  to  the  wages  of  labour,  these,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  ¥rill  speedily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
altered  state  of  matters.  Bone  manure  and  guano — 
which  are  now  selling,  the  former  at  2s.  6d.  and  2s.  8d. 
per  bushel,  and  the  latter  at  ;^10  10s.  and  £11  per  ton 
— ^we  must  have  at  cheaper  rates,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  use  them  to  the  extent  that  we  have  hitherto  done. 
As  to  rents,  we  forbear  in  the  mean  time  to  remark  on 
this  subject,  further  than  to  say,  that  if  circumstances 
continue  such  as  to  force  them  down,  such  reduction  of 
them  will  take  place  only  after  a  considerable  portion  of 
tenant  fanners  have  been  ruined ;  and  to  say,  further,  that 
the  evil  effects  of  such  a  state  of  things,  will  not,  as  many 
short-sighted  men  seem  to  suppose,  be  confined  to  lan- 
ded proprietors  only.  We  have  to  notice  the  highly  im- 
portant fact,  that  railway  communication  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Aberdeen  since  we  wrote  our  last  report.  This 
will  certainly  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
agricultural  as  well  ss  commercial,  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.  The  following  numbers  of  cattle  were  sent 
south  by  this  railway  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March:— To  London,  1,205  ;  to  Edinburgh,  505;  to 
Glasgow,  184  ;  with  a  few  to  Liverpool  and  Newcastle. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  sent  by  sea  from 
Aberdeen  to  London,  2,400 ;  to  Newcastle,  530.  And 
during  these  two  months,  1,950  head  of  cattle  were  also 
shipped  from  the  ports  of  Fraserburgh,  Banff,  and  Burg- 
head. — April  16. 

CAR9E  OF  GOWRIE. 

The  weather,  which  is  an  all  absorbing  topic,  especially 
to  the  agriculturist,  was  never  more  favourable  to  the 
corn  farmer  in  the  month  of  March  than  it  has  been  this 
year.  We  have  had  no  lack  of  duitt  we  may  say  during 
the  whole  month,  which  old  men  say  Is  beyond  value.  In 
theCarseofOowrie  we  have  had  no  rain  nor  fall  of 
any  kind  from  the  3rd  to  the  30th,  with  the  exception  of 
about  an  inch  of  snow  on  the  26th,  which  disappeared 
before  midday.  Another  old  saying,  "that  March 
growth  never  did  good,"  likewise  speaks  favourably,  as, 
owing  to  the  low  temperature  and  little  moisture,  vegeta- 
tion has  made  very  little  progress,  and  has  only  begun 
with  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  with  the  copious  rains 
and  mild  days  we  are  now  enjoying,  we  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood have  an  early  spring.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  month,  at  6  a.m.,  is  38  deg.  42  min.  Height  of 
barometer,  29  in.  6  tenths.  Bean  sowing  commenced 
about  the  beginnuig  of  the  month,  and  was  comparatively 
A  light  process,  the  land  having  been  dry  and  firm  for 
carting  on  manure,  which  is  in  general  not  spared  on 
this  crop.  It  is  generally  spread  on  the  surftice,  about 
16  to  20  loads  per  acre,  and  ploughed  in  along  with  the 
beans,  which  are  for  the  most  part  sown  broadcast,  at 


the  rate  of  about  eight  bushels  per  Scotdi  sere,  bat  from 
various  experiments,  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  lea 
seed  produces  a  much  better  crop.  For  several  years  1 
have  not  sown  more  than  six  bushels  of  the  common 
Carse  beans  and  peas,  and  about  four  and  a  half  bnahdi 
of  English  cluster  beans,  which  are  much  smaller,  per 
Scotch  acre,  with  the  addition  of  about  one  peck  of  tarei. 
Beans  sown  in  drills  appear  only  to  do  well  in  deep 
loamy  clays ;  on  the  thin  hard  portions  of  the  Cane, 
although  well  manured,  they  do  not  grow  laxariantly 
enough  to  keep  out  the  drought  in  summer,  snd  altboogk 
there  may  be  about  the  same  number  of  qnarten  per 
.acre,  there  is  generally  a  great  deficiency  of  straw,  end  in 
general  the  ground  will  be  as  clean  after  broadcast  as 
after  drilled  beans.  Owing  to  the  wet  state  of  the  soU 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  lea  was  ploughed,  and  the 
want  of  frost  while  it  was  in  a  mobt  state  to  pulverize  it, 
the  oat  division  got  so  hard  by  the  time  the  beans  wen 
got  sown,  that  in  general  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sus- 
pend the  sowing  of  that  crop  until  softening  showers 
should  make  it  more  pliable ;  consequently  few  oats  have 
been  sown  until  the  present  week,  when,  if  it  keep  fair 
for  a  few  days,  they  are  getting  a  very  favourable  season. 
For  the  last  two  weeks  the  order  of  the  day  has  been  pre- 
paring for  potato  crops,  and  steering  and  breaking  down 
lands  for  barley,  which  has  all  got  a  very  favourable  turn. 
Now  is  a  very  good  season  for  applying  special  mannres 
on  wheats  and  young  grass, — the  moist  state  of  the 
ground  and  the  passing  showers  being  very  subsenient 
for  washing  it  into  the  pores  of  the  soil,  and  fixing  the 
ammonia  and  other  volatile  ingredients.  Fallow  wheati 
in  general  look  very  sickly,  being  greatly  thrown  out  and 
weathered  on  the  surface.  In  some  cases  it  hss  been  re- 
sown  in  the  spring,  and  in  many  others  it  is  scarcely  ob- 
served  to  be  green.  However  it  may  revive  yet,  and 
prove  a  very  bulky  crop,  although  in  general  it  otttn 
turns  out  a  little  coarse  in  quality  when  it  gets  so  thin. 
When  fallows  are  sown  in  a  dry  state,  it  will  be  foand 
advantageous  to  roll  well  and  leave  it  rolled.  I  hxtt 
seldom  seen  the  wheat  thrown  out  if  this  is  done;  if  it » 
sown  in  narrow  drills  and  harrowed  a  little  dampi  it 
generally  has  the  same  effect.  Wheat  sown  after  erop  is 
universaliy  looking  well,  and  that  sown  in  spring  u 
making  a  fine  braird.  Young  clovers  continue  to  look 
weU.  and  with  the  present  weather  will  afford  a  good 
bite  to  cattle  by  the  first  of  May.  Turnips  have  abost 
all  disappeared  off  the  fields;  and  fat  stock  most  be 
pretty  well  cleared  out.  Orcharda  are  presenting  plenty 
of  blossom,  and  fruit  wiU  in  all  likelihood  be  abundant 
this  year.  Markets  of  all  description  have  remained  m 
the  same  low  inactive  state  throughout  the  month,  with 
little  or  no  prospect  of  any  improvement.  Whitsnnd^ 
rents  frill  be  somewhat  difficult  to  get  up,  even  wKn 
these  are  regulated  by  the  fiaiB  of  the  county.— April  6* 


CALENDAR     OF     HORTICULTURE.— MAY. 


Th6  retrospect  is  advisedly  postponed  till  the 
calendar  ia  dosed,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
condition  of  the  garden  at  the  very  day  when  the 
great  change  of  the  weather  took  place,  which  pro- 
miaeB  no  ordinary  reaulto,  should  be  recorded. 

After  the  last  report  went  to  press  (March  21) 
the  temperature  declined  far  below  the  average  of 
the  month.  Snow  fell  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  27th; 
ba(  Uie  fluctuations  of  the  wi|id,  and  rapid  descent 


of  the  barometer,  indicated  a  coming  change.  Frost 
ceased  on  the  30th,  the  wind  blew  forcibly  from 
south-east,  and  the  average  temperature  rose  to  42 
less  a  mere  fraction.  The  gardens  remained  at  a 
complete  stand-still ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
without  any  injury  to  either  fruit-blossoms  or  v^ 
tables.  On  the  31st  we  had  a  shower  of  rm^^ 
first  of  any  moment  since  February  21.  Th* 
ground  wat  dry,  and  the  dust  had  covered  ever^ 
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•brub  in  all  tbe  exposed  gifdeiie.  April  bas  come 
in  witb  ft  genial,  mild  aftmospbere,  and  more  gentle 
rain*  and  wiad  soutb-eaaterly,  but  bafingallthe 
rhatwilw  of  a  lepbyr.  Tbe  ground,  strange  to  say, 
bas  been  wanner,  at  a  foot  and  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  than  ostial ;  and  nature  is  prepared  to  start 
into  unwonted  activity.  Such  a  season,  by  tbe 
concurrent  testimony  of  all,  bas  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed; and  if  the  promise  be  fulfilled,  the  greatest 
abundance  may  be  expected. 

Vbgktable  Department. 

Tbe  kidnejf  bean—ihe  F^reneh  bean  or  haricot — 
(PAoseoittf  of  botany) — claims  the  earliest  notice.  Its 
organic  analysis  has  not,  perhaps,  been  effected 
with  sufficient  accuracy :  one  by  Boussingault  is  to 
the  foUowmg  purport.  The  proportion  of  ash  in  the 
seed,  per  cent  is  stated  to  be  3*60;  and  in  100 
parts  of  such  ash  were  found — 

Potash    49*10 

lime  5.80 

Magnesia    11*50 

Peroxide  of  iron trace 

Silica 1*00 

.Sulphuric  acid   1*30 

Phosphoric  acid 26*08 

Carbonic  add 3*30 

Chlorine *10 

Carbon  and  sand  1*10 

Deficiency *72 


100* 

Here  we  find  a  great  excess  of  potass— tbe  entire  ab- 
sence of  soda,  of  common  salt,  and  nearly  so  of  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  whereas  in  tbe  seed  of  some  legumes, 
as  peas  and  broad  beans^  there  was  always  more  or 
less  of  soda  (from  2  or  3  to  30  per  cent.)>  and  lime 
in  very  varying  quantities.  Potash  appears  to  be 
the  predominant  element  in  the  pulse  tribes.  A 
good  and  fresh  loam,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  soil 
naturally  indicated,  as  a  staple.  The  analysis  evi- 
denUy  requires  a  critical  repetition. 

OPERATIONS. 

The  seed  of  French  and  runner  beans  must  be 
sown  early,  if  the  ground  be  dry  and  warm,  in  drills 
over  a  layer  of  sound  well-wrougbt  manure  placed 
10  or  12  inches  deep :  a  Uttb  guano  or  superphos- 
phate of  lime  (vitriolised  bones)  would  assist  the 
earth.  But  all  conjectures  tend  to  show  how  slight 
are  the  approaches  yet  nuide  toward  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  soils  and  plants. 

French  and  rwrnmr  beans  will  prosper  when  trans- 
planted ;  and  therefore  may  be  always  forwarded 
by  being  sown  early  in  April,  in  glased  frames,  or 
in  pots  covered  by  a  hand-glass ;  thus,  also,  the  dry 
condition  of  the  open  ground  may  be  waited  for 
without  loss  of  time, 

Atparagiu  beds  and  rows  must  be  kept  free  from 


weeds ;  and  if  the  'spring  be  warm  and  gentiy 
showery,  tbe  cutting,  by  a  long  saw-edged  knife, 
will  perhaps  commence  in  May. 

Lsl/vce.— Sow  and  transplant  any  favourite  sorts : 
rich  soil,  loam  in  good  heart,  and  free  irrigation 
are  the  requisite  essentials.  I  have  f requentiy  re- 
commendeid  the  black-seeded  Gotte  and  Tennis-ball, 
because  they  generally  succeed  and  heart  well  in 
ordinary  soils,  seldom  running  to  seed.  Sow  early, 
but  mistrust  transplanting  at  this  season.  Tie  up 
any  cos  plants  that  become  large,  to  induce  heart- 
ing. 

Sow  peas  and  jptnacA,  as  wanted — ^mustard,  cress, 
rape,  radish  andlamb's-lettuce,  carrots  for  drawing 
young :  celery  in  tbe  firet  week  for  the  chief  latter 
crops.  Prick  out  a  supply  of  young  celery  plants 
raised  over  leaf-beds  or  in  frames.  Plant  them  in 
small  beds  of  rich,  light  earth,  four  inches  apart : 
give  water  directiy,  and  shade  by  a  mat  or  spare 
frame  till  they  grow :  then  give  air  in  tbe  frame, 
freely.  Such  removals  produce  full,  stocky  roots, 
and  those  mat  into  balls  that  assist  the  safe,  final, 
removal. 

After  the  middle  of  May  sow  eauUfiower  seed  (for 
Michaelmas)  in  a  small  square  plot  of  fine  light 
loam,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  where  tbe  seedlings 
can  be  easily  covered.  BroccdU,  purple  and  white,  for 
winter  and  early  spring — always  sow  these  tribes  in 
open  ground ;  otherwise  the  plants  will  grow  up 
spindling.  Transplant  all  the  above,  also  soooyt, 
red  cabbage,  and  borecole  for  autumn  Mid  winter. 

Parsley  is  of  difficult  management,  if  it  be  an 
object  to  obtain  it  perfectiy  well  curled.  The  seed 
should  have  been  sown  in  spring ;  and  now,  or  when 
tbe  plants  have  five  or  six  leaves,  those  most  closely 
curled  should  be  taken  up,  their  roots  trimmed  to 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  transferred  to  an 
open  bed,  so  as  to  stand  nine  or  ten  inches  asunder ; 
or  they  may  be  placed  a  yard  apart  in  a  long  bor- 
der equally  far  removed  horn  a  wall  or  fence.  Wa- 
ter them  occasionaUy  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and 
keep  tbe  ground  clear  of  weeds. 

Plant  ofisets  or  rooted  cuttings  of  mint  and  other 
pot-herbs  in  moist  weather.  The  ordinary  manipu- 
lations must  never  be  over-looked.  Hoeing  in  dry 
weather  creates  moisture,  and  rapidly  exterminates 
weeds.  Hand-weeding  is  particularly  required  in 
wet  seasons ;  but  then  the  surface  should  not  be 
chsturbed  by  any  tool ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a 
binding  land  becomes  hard  and  ill-conditioned  if 
moved  while  in  a  wet  state. 

At  the  end  of  May  sow  cucumber  seed  over  a  bed 
of  warm  manure ;  or,  indeed,  in  pUun  ground.  If 
on  a  warm,  gentie,  slope  facing  the  south,  the  plants 
wUl  bear  well  in  August. 

Melons,  cucumbera,  and  pine-apples,  in  heated 
pits,  now  come  on  rapidly,  and  wUl  demand  as- 
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siduoua  attention  to  lupport  a  liyely  growing  heat, 
and  to  give  due  air  and  water.  No  direct  local 
rules  can  be  written  down,  as  the  soil,  exposure, 
and  peculiar  circumstances  wiU,  or  should,  guide 
the  cultivator.  As  to  melons,  it  is  probable  that 
impregnation  by  the  male  farina  should  not  be 
attempted  till  the  plants  are  strong  and  far  extended, 
each  supporting  several/nii(/'if7  expanded  blossoms; 
and  then  all  of  these  should  be  artificially  impreg- 
nated at  once,  when  perhaps  two  or  three  fruits 
may  set  on  one  strong  plant;  whereas,  if  by  early 
fertilizing  one  single  fruit  set  on  a  young  plant,  the 
chance  will  be  that  it  will  attract  all  the  energy  of 
the  herb,  and  prevent  the  setting  of  every  forth- 
coming female  blossom. 

Hardy  Fruit  Trees. 

The  aprieot  will  fabrly  exhibit  its  crop,  i  If  it  be 
plentiful  thin  out  in  proportion,  still  leaving  twice 
the  quantity  intended  to  ripen,  because  many  fail- 
ures must  be  expected. 

Vinei. — Carefully  select  and  support  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots :  it  will  be  best  to  leave  only  one 
strong  cluster  on  each ;  and  never  cut  away  any  of 
the  main  leaves,  but  remove  useless  and  barren 
young  wood. 

.  Strawberry  beds  and  rows  should  have  some 
covering,  two  or  three  inchea  deep,  of  grass,  straw- 
litter,  or  old  tan ;  the  object  being  to  keep  in  moist- 
ure, and  to  preserve  the  firnit  from  bemg  splashed. 
Flat  tiles  are  expensive,  otherwise  they  woiild  be  a 
good  defence.  The  leaves  of  peach  and  nectarine 
trees  axe  apt  to  become  bloated  and  disfigured  by 
what  is  called  the  bladder  blight.  Its  cause,  I 
suspect,  is  a  collapse  of  the  sap  vessels  or  cells,  by 
which  ibe  return,  or  due  distribution  of  the  fluid,  is 
checked  and  retained  till  the  leaves  become  gorged: 
night  cold  must  in  that  case  be  the  agent.  Such 
leaves  frequently  become  the  abode  of  c^hidet  in 
myriads,  and  hence  the  resort  of  ants :  every  one  of 
those  leaves  should  be  pulled  off  and  burned,  to 
destroy  the  green  flies. 

Disbudding  is  a  main  work  of  the  month :  it 
consists  in  the  removal  from  all  fruit  trees,  except- 
ing the  fig,  of  useless  fore-right  and  side  shoots, 
nipping  them  off  ixith  the  thumb  and  finger  while 
tender.  However,  it  has  its  limits ;  for  in  peach, 
nectarine,  and  apricot  trees,  the  finest  fruit  is  fre- 
quently borne  on  spurs  or  snaggs,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  nipping  back  young  spring  shoots  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  after  they  have  developed  four  or  Are 
leaves.  Figure  may  thus  be  somewhat  injured; 
but  the  hint  merits  notice,  if  fertility  be  the  main 
object. 


So  much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time,  at 
all  seasons,  on  the  management  of  the  fordng  de- 
partment, that  we  prefer  to  come  atoncetotheiab- 
jectof— 

The  Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbebt. 

May  is  a  season  which  tasks  all  the  foresight  and 
vigilance  of  the  skilful  gardener.  In  it  the  partenes 
ought  to  be  furnished,  and  all  the  processes  of 
symmetrical  "bedding  out"  completed.  Every 
prospect  is  as  yet  favourable,  and  the  plants  in  pots 
and  frames,  hardy,  serai-hardy,  and  tender,  ought 
to  be  in  a  forward  healthy  condition,  and  supplied 
with  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity  to  the  ut- 
most  extent  that  safety  will  warrant.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  beautiful  new  annuals  raised  from  seed 
(too  much  preferred  to  the  exclusion  of  some  of 
most  deserving  older  favourites),  numbers  of  her- 
baceous subjects,  the  verbenas,  scariet  and 
variegate-leaved  pelargoniums,  and  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  parterre  fiEunilies,  are  propagated  andfall^ 
prepared  to  be  transferred  to  their  several  appro- 
priate quarters. 

The  15th  of  May  is  considered  the  Rubicon  of 
the  flower  garden,  when,  if  it  be  passed  without 
frost,  few  will  hesitate  to  plant  out  with  all  dispatch. 
But  as  time  urges,  if  the  work  be  heavy  and  stock 
very  considerable,  some  have  been  tempted,  even 
constrained,  to  commence  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  We  have  witnessed  many  serious  results 
even  beyond  the  15th,  but  can  never  forget  the  Ion 
sustained  at  Dropmore  on  the  7th  or  8th,  anno 
1831.  The  foreman  of  the  department  had  the 
lights  of  all  the  pits  open  to  harden  the  geraniums 
as  much  as  possible  (by  the  way,  this  said  hardemng 
is  a  process  of  trial  not  of  effect,  for  the  constitution 
of  a  tender  exotic  cannot  be  rendered  hardy).  He 
sat  up  till  three  o'clock,  morning—no  frost,  though 
the  air  and  sky  were  clear:  he  retired  to  rest;  a 
strong  rime  followed  before  or  at  sun-rise,  and 
above  500  plants  were  either  destroyed  or  mutilated. 
Ten  days  later,  in  1837,  my  vine  shoots  on  a  S.E. 
wall  were  cut  back  fully  six  mcbes  by  frost  and 
heavy  snow,  and  all  the  crop  perished. 

April  90. — I  close  retrospectively  by  merely  ob- 
serving that  finer  and  more  plentiful  showers  and 
propitious  weather  have  seldom  been  witnessed. 
Nature  has  steadily  progressed :  the  gardens  are 
beautiful,  vegetables  abundant  and  fine,  white 
broccoli  superlatively  so.  Perhaps  the  apricot  bloom 
was  injured  by  the  cold  of  March,  for  I  percdre 
that  much  has  faUen  ofiT  without  expanding. 

Croydon,  John  Towbrs. 
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Baromstsr. 


Day. 


3    a.mlOp.m. 


Mar.22 
23 

24: 

25; 
261 

27i 
28j 
29| 
30 

April  1* 

2! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15! 

161 

17 

18 

19! 

20| 


in.  elf. 
30.20 
29.50 
29.50 
29.69 
29.71 
29.79 
29.98 
30.09 
29.96 
29.67 
29.65 
29.26 
29.40 
29.06 
29.61 
29.77 
29.70 
29.49 
29.35 
29.40 
29.36 
29.60 
29.86 
29.84 
29.54 
29.20 
29.46 
29.90 
30.04 
29.66 


la.  cts. 
29.83 
29.50 
29.69 
29.70 
29.77 
29.90 
30.09 
30.05 
29.75 
29.74 
29.35 
29.21 
29.25 
29  30 
29.84 
29.70 
29.65 
29.35 
29.40 
29  40 
29.42 
29.80 
29.77 
29.80 
29.30 
29.20 
29.70 
30.03 
29.84 
29.50 


METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 

TuSBMOIfBTER. 


Min. 

Max.' 

29 

i 
44 

34 

40 

30 

36 

28 

40 

25 

39 

27 

60 

25 

46 

29 

47 

34 

48 

40 

54 

45 

59 

45 

62 

47 

54 

46 

55 

46 

57 

42 

54 

47 

63 

48 

58 

45 

53 

40 

60 

45 

62 

47 

56 

48 

53 

45 

52 

45 

57 

44 

60 

46 

67 

43 

69 

44 

50 

46 

56 

10p.m. 


42 
33 
32 
30 
33 
35 
34 
37 
43 
47 
51 
48 
48 
50 
46 
40 
53 
50 
47 
46 
53 
50 
48 
46 
46 
47 
47 
50 
50 
46 


Wind  and  Statr.  I      Atmosphere. 


Direction« 


W.  bv  North 
W.,N.  by  W. 
iVortherly 
N.  Westerly 
Westerly,  var. 
N.  East 
Var.,  W.N.W 
S.E.,  yar. 
S.Easterly     >. 
S.byE.,S. 
S.  by  East 
Soutnerly 
S.West 
S.  West 
Westerly 
W.  S.  W. 
W.  by  South 
S.byE.  byW 
S.  Westerly 
Sly.,  N.  by  B. 
S.  by  East 
Northerly,  var. 
S.West 
N.W.,  S.W. 
S.West 
S.West 
W.,  W.  by  S. 
S.West 
S.West 
W.  by  S. 


Force. 


8  a.  m. 


2  p.m. 


nsmg 
brisk 
liyely 
gentle 
calm 
calm 
gentle 
brisk 
forcible 
gentle 
uvely 
liyely 
rising 
high 
liyely 
rising 
gentfe 
gentle 
brisk 
gentle 
gentle 
gentle 
gentle 
calm 
gentle 


fine 
cloudy 
cloudy 
fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 
fine 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
fine 
cloudy 
fine 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
'cloudy 
cloudy 
jcloudy 
j, cloudy 
cloudy 
'cloudy 


fine 
fine 
cloudy 
sun 


forcible  cloudy 
liyely     " 
var. 

lively 
lively 


fine 
fine 
|cloudy 
,fine 


10  p.m. 


cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
fine 


cloudy  '.cloudy 
fine 
fine 
fine 
cloudy 
fine 
fine 
fine 
cloudy 
cloudy 
fine 
.cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
'cloudy 
fine 
jfine 
jfine 
cloudy 


sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

fine 

sun 

sun 

sun 

fine 


cloudy  cloudy 
cloudy  fine 
cloudy  'cloudy 
sun      Ifine 
fine 
cloudy  cloudy 
cloudy  ^fine 


Weath. 


ram 

m«&  snow 

«now 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

dry 

shower 

shower 

rain 

rain 

rain 

dry 

rain 

dry 

shower 

'rain 

dry 

ram 

shower 

showers 

dry 

showers 

showers 

showers 

dry 

wet 

sh.  &  hai( 


BSTIMATSD  AVERAGES    OF    APRIL. 


Barometer. 
High.      I       Low. 
30.54  29.20 


Thermometer. 

High.  I    Low.   I  Mean, 

74     I      29  49.2 


REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OP  THE  PERIOD. 

Highest.       I  Lowest.     I  Mean. 

52.36  I  40.2  I  46.18 

Wbatber  AND  Phenomena. 

March  22^-Chaiigeable.  23 — Rain  and  snow. 
24— Scodi  of  snow  i  piercing.  25^Keen  and  fine. 
20— FMly  overcast.  27— Masses  of  clouds;  snowy 
evening.  28 — Gradual  thaw.  29 — Beautiful  morn- 
ing;  eimu  ckrads.  30— Dark  drro^cumtili.  31— 
Much  warmer;  showery;  changeable. 

Lunation.— Full  moon,  27th  day,  lib.  26m.  at 
night. 

April  I  and  2— Fine  genial  warmth;  showers.  3 
— Spring  morning;  wet  night.  4— Rainy  night 
and  wind.  6*-Fine  and  dry.  6— Changeable.  7 
and  8— Warm  ran;  growing  weather.  9— Orer- 
cMi;  ntetadwiad.  lO^-Mucb  finer.  u-^Matey 


clouds.  12 — Some  thunder  at  a  distance.  13— 
Showery  evening.  14— Gloom;  bfty  base.  15— 
Wet  forenoon;  bright  evening;  no  spots  on  the 
sun  observed  till  this  day,  when  one  was  seen.  16 
—Showers.  17— Fine  till  midday ;  showers ;  hail 
shower.  18 — Spring  day  throughout.  19— Gene- 
rally wet.  20— Fme  forenoon;  then  thunder 
showers,  and  tome  hail. 

Lunations.— Last  quarter,  6th  day,  3  h.44  m., 
afternoon;  new  moon,  12th  day,  47  m.  afternoon; 
first  quai'ter,  19th  day,  10  h.  7  min.  mom. 

Remark!  rbpbrrino  to  Agriculture. — 
March  towards  the  close  meliorated,  and  April 
has  been  most  genial ;  so  far  the  seasons  are  all  we'' 
coidd  hope.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, and  the  cereals  and  fodder  crops  in  fine  pro- 
gress, llie  promise  of  abundance  appears  to  in- 
crease, and,  meteorologically,  a  rich  summer  is  in 
prospect. 
Croifchn.  J,  Towers, 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   MONTH    OF  APRIL. 


We  hmt  had  inoihar  month  of  extreme  depres- 
sion in  the  grain  trade,  and  the  proqiects  for  ^ 
future,  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  are  by  no 
means  of  an  encouraging  character.  The  more 
rational  of  the  free  traders  bare  long  since  dis- 
covered that  to  lower  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  this  country  below  the  cost  of  production, 
by  importations  of  foreign  com,  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  advantageous  to  themselves  as  they  at  one  period 
anticipated.  They  have  already  found  out  that  the 
falling  off  in  the  home  demand  for  manufactures, 
in  consequence  of  the  altered  position  of  our  far- 
mers, has  lessened  their  trade  and  curtailed  their 
profits  far  more  than  it  has  increased  the  export 
demand.  A  change  is  therefore*gradually  taking 
place  in  public  opinion,  which  would  certainly 
manifest  itself  plainly  in  case  of  a  general  election. 
Meanwhile  her  Majesty's  ministers  seem  deter- 
mined to  stick  to  their  places  as  long  as  possible, 
and  farmers  need  look  for  no  relief  from  the  present 
government.  The  absurdity  of  the  assertion  made 
by  the  Economist  and  other  free  trade  journals,  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  foreigners  sending  com  to 
the  British  markets,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  prices 
here,  is  being  daily  proved.  No  sooner  was  the 
Baltic  navigable,  and  the  different  rivers  and  har- 
bours in  the  north  of  Europe  free  from  ice,  than 
shipments  were  immediately  conunenced,  and 
within  the  last  few  weeks  large  supplies  of  wheat 
barley,  and  oats  have  reached  our  shores  from  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  ports.  That  the  extent  of 
thefuturereceipts  from  abroad  will,  toaeertain  extent, 
be  dependent  on  the  prices  likely  to  be  realised  here, 
we  freely  admit ;  but  that  consignments  on  a  suffi- 
ciently liberal  scale  to  keep  our  markets  amply  sup- 
plied will  continue  to  be  made,  even  if  the  vdue  of 
agricultural  produce  remains  as  low  as  it  now  is, 
we  feel  perfectly  satisfied.  Ultimately  quotations 
of  gram  must  arrange  themselves  in  the  con- 
tinental markets  to  our  prices ;  this  will  be  found, 
upon  looking  back  to  the  past,  to  have  invariably 
been  the  case,  under  whatever  form  of  law  the  trade 
has  been  regulated.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
foreigners  would  continue  to  grow  com  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years  at  a  loss ;  but  we  maintain  that 
present  rates  would  well  pay  the  Russian,  Polish, 
and  German  growers.  The  fact  is  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  been  kept  up  abroad  by  speculators, 
who  calculated  that  the  abolition  of  our  com  laws 
would  raise  th«  value  of  the  article  al^  ov^r  the 


world,  and  they  prohaUy  wmsid  hme  been  right  m 
this  anticipation  if  the  last  harvest  had  proved  in- 
different ;  but  having  had  good  crops  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  in  1849,  and  a  better  produce  of  potatoes 
than  in  any  previous  season  since  1845,  we  do  not 
require  to  import  largely.  Under  these  drcnm- 
stances  our  merchants  are  not  disposed  to  send  out 
orders  to  the  Baltic,  8cc, ;  and  in  tiie  absence  of  an 
English  demand,  quotations  must  ere  long  give  way 
in  the  foreign  markets,  provided  nothing  should 
occur  to  create  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the  crops 
now  on  the  ground.  We  believe  that  wheat  was 
more  extensively  sown  last  autumn,  in  most  of  the 
largejcom-growing  countries  of  Europe,  than  in  or- 
dinary years,  under  the  conviction  that  a  ready  sale 
would  be  found  for  the  surplus  growth  in  the  Bri- 
tish markets ;  in  case,  therefore,  the  seasons  should 
prove  tolerably  propitious,  the  stocks  which  are  at 
present  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  enormous 
shipments  to  England  several  consecutive  seasons, 
would  be  replenished,  and  prices  settie  down  to 
their  natural  level.  Any  argument  based  on  the 
range  of  quotations  abroad  during  the  last  four 
years  can,  in  our  opinion,  prove  of  little  value  in 
determining  the  probable  future  range  of  prices, 
the  extraordinary  demand  caused  by  the  £ulure 
of  the  potato  having  risen  the  value  of  com  far 
above  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  If  we 
go  back  only  as  far  as  1844  and  1845,  we  find  that 
at  Danzig  (the  highest  market  in  the  Baltic)  the 
top  price  of  wheat  was  for  many  consecutive  months 
31s.,  and  the  lowest  quotation  in  the  first-named 
year  was  at  one  period  16s.  6d.,  and  in  spring  of 
1845,  before  the  potato  blight  manifested  itael^ 
21s.  per  qr.free  onboard.  Our  own  impre8aioi&  is 
that  in  average  seasons  the  foreign  farmers  will  be 
quite  willing  to  sell  at  such  rates  as  to  allow  of  good 
qualities  of  wheat  being  brought  down  from  the 
interior  to  the  different  shipping  ports  at  a  cost  of 
about  25s.  per  qr.  This  is,  of  course,  a  rough  esti- 
mate; the  price  would  probably  be  a  little  higher  at 
Danzig  and  Konigsbo^,  and  somewhat  lower  at 
the  lower  ports.  The  capabilities  of  Odessa  to 
frurnish  laige  supplies  on  even  lower  terms  can 
scarcely  be  questioned ;  and  how  our  growers  are 
to  derive  a  Hving  from  thenr  occupation  in  fhtnre^ 
we  cannot  understand. 

The  weather  has  throughout  the  month  been 
highly  propitious ;  the  cold,  dry  winds  of  Mardi 
weipe  succ99dQd  by  a  higher  rai|g«  of  tompcratora 
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early  in  April ;  and  though  the  fluctuations  in  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  have  been  considera- 
ble,  the  mean  temperature  has  at  no  period  sunk 
80  low  as  to  check  vegetation.  The  increased 
warmth  and  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture  with 
which  we  were  favoured  the  first  fortnight  in  the 
month  caused  the  spring- sown  com  to  germinate 
soon  after  it  was  committed  to  the  soil ;  and  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and'peas  have  all  come  up  regularly  and 
strong.  Meanwhile  the  appearance  of  the  wheat 
plant  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  the  grass- 
lands, which  presented  a  bare  aspect  at  the  close  of 
March,  are  now  clothed  in  rich  verdure,  giving 
promise  of  an  excellent  hay  crop.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  generally  auspicious  nature  of  the 
season  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  tone 
of  the  grain  trade ;  still  the  main  cause  of  the  great 
depression  has  been  the  extent  of  the  supplies 
already  received  from  abroad,  and  the  fear  of  fur- 
ther considerable  imports  during  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. The  future  range  of  prices  must,  however, 
depend  more  on  the  weather  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance ;  the  value  of  most  kinds  of  grain  is  now 
so  reduced  that  any  occurrence,  however  slight, 
which  threatened  to  endanger  the  next  harvest, 
would  probably  suffice  to  give  rise  to  considerable 
speculation.  Even  now  growers  appear  to  have 
determined  to  hold  for  the  chance  of  something 
turning  up  in  their  favour ;  and  during  the  past 
week  the  deliveries  from  the  farmers  have  been  so 
extremely  small  as  in  some  measure  to  counteract 
the  eflTects  of  large  foreign  supplies,  and  prices, 
which  were  rapidly  receding  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  have  slightly  rallied,  at  several  of  the  mar- 
kets in  the  agricultural  districts  held  since  the 
22nd  inst.  Whether  farmers  will  continue  to  act 
in  the  same  manner  in  May  and  June  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  season.  Continued  fine 
weather  would  probably  cause  them  to  lose  confi- 
dence ;  whilst  anything  like  a  speculative  demand 
would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  rendering  those 
who  hold  most  of  the  home-grown  wheat,  viz.,  the 
more  wealthy  of  our  agriculturists,  more  tenacious, 
The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  prices  since 
our  last  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  our  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  Mark  Lane,  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  coastwise  into  London  have 
been  on  a  very  moderate  scale  throughout  the 
month,  and  though  a  good  many  cargoes  have  come 
to  hand  from  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  average  weekly  sup< 
ply  has  fallen  rather  short  of  3,500  qrs.  The 
quantity  brought  forward  at  Mark  Lane  by  land 
carriage  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  has  been 
even  smaller  than  in  the  month  of  March ;  though 
there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent  farmers  dirashing 


out,  if  Ihey  had  been  so  disposed,  the  sowing  of 
spring  comlumog  been  completed  some  time  ago,  in 
the  home  counties.  NoiviUi standing  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  supplies,  the  tendeaqr  of  prices  has 
been  decidedly  downwards  throughout  the  month. 
The  fall  has  been  greater  on  red  than*  on  white 
wheat,  but  both  kinds  are  cheaper  than  they  were 
when  we  last  addressed  our  readers — 468.  being 
now  an  extreme  quotation  for  the  latter,  and  38s. 
per  qr.  for  the  former.  The  decline  has  been  as 
follows  : — is.  per  qr.  on  the  commoner  descriptions 
of  red  on  the  1st  inst.,  a  similar  reduction  the  fol- 
lowingMonday,  and  a  further  fall  of  Is.  to  28.  per  qr. 
on  all  descriptions  on  the  1 5th.  Since  then  sellers 
have  displayed  rather  more  firmness,  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  recover  any  portion  of  the  decline— 
the  abundance  of  foreign  on  the  market  rendering 
the  millers,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  the 
home  supply.  Very  good  Lincolnshire  wheat, 
weighing  63  lbs.  per  bush.,  such  as  was  worth  quite 
40s.  per  qr.  at  the  close  of  March,  has  lately  been 
offered  at  37s.  per  qr.,  without  exciting  much  at- 
tention ;  and  prime  Kent,  of  the  same  weight,  has 
been  placed  with  difficulty  at  similar  terms. 
Foreign  wheat  has  come  freely  to  hand — upwards 
of  55,000  qrs.  having  been  repealed  at  the  London 
Custom  House  the  first  three  weeks  in  the  month. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  supply  has  gone 
direct  into  the  hands  of  the  town  millers;  who 
have  been  induced,  by  the  agents  of  the  different 
foreign  houses,  to  buy  free  on  board  from  time  to 
time.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  circumscribe 
the  transactions  at  Mark -lane,  and  the  operations 
have  been  comparatively  unimportant.  The  coun- 
try demand  has  been  of  the  most  retail  character, 
and  importers  have  consequently  been  under  the 
necessity  of  accepting  luwer  prices;  but  even  at 
reduced  rates  it  has  been  impossible  to  place  any 
large  quantity,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  por- 
tion of  that  still  aboard  will  have  to  be  landed  on 
importers'  account.  No  actual  decline  was  sub- 
mitted to  until  the  8th  of  April,  and  really  fine 
qualities  of  white  were  scarcely  lower  then  than  the 
preceding  Monday.  A  good  many  cargoes  arrived 
from  Rostock  about  this  time,  in  good  condition 
and  of  fine  quality,  for  which  the  receivers  in  the 
first  instance  asked  43s.  They  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  that  rate  was  not  obtainable ;  and  on 
the  15th  instant  the  same  article  was  offered  at  40s., 
below  which  it  has  not  since  receded.  The 
decline  in  the  value  of  other  sorts  of  red  wheat  has 
been  equally  great,  say  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.,  and 
Polish  Odessa,  weighing  61  lbs.  per  bushel, 
cannot  at  present  be  quoted  higher  than  32s.  to 
33s.  per  qr.  Superior  high-mixed  Danzig  wheat, 
in  granary,  has,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme 
scarcity,  been  held  with  great  firmness;  and  we 
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believe  that  the  very  best  would  BtiU  command  50s, 
per  qr.  in  small  quantities ;  this  is^  however,  no 
criterion  to  judge  by  of  the  value  of  other  sorts  of 
white  wheat ;  and  we  know  of  sales  of  good,  both 
Belgian  and  Dutch,  at  368.  per  qr.,  free  on  board 
ship. 

•  The  flour  trade  has  been  very  heavy  since  our 
last;  continued  arrivals  of  French,  and  rather  large 
supplies  coastwise  and  per  rail  from  the  eastern 
counties,  having  occasioned  a  degree  of  competi- 
tion materially  to  aflfect  the  interests  of  the  town- 
millers.  The  nominal  top  price  remained  at  38s. 
until  the  22nd,  when  it  was  reduced  Is.  per  sack. 
The  best  London-manufactured  household  flour  has 
meanwhile  been  offered  at  30s.  to  31s.,  and  Norfolk 
at  25s.  6d.  to  26s.  per  sack,  in  the  river.  Prices  of 
French  have  varied  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  sack,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  From  America  the  supplies 
have  been  trifling  i  and  good  brands  have  not  been 
sold  below  22s.  per  barrel. 

English  barley  has  come  forward  rather  spa- 
ringly: the  principal  maltsters  having,  however, 
left  off  buying  for  the  season,  the  supply  has  proved 
amply  sufficient  for  the  demand ;  and  though  no 
material  variation  has  occurred  in  quotations,  the 
turn  has  certainly  been  in  favour  of  the  buyer;  good 
qualities  having  lately  been  sold  at  228.  to  23s.,  and 
the  top  price  for  choice  Chevalier  being  25s.  per 
qr.  The  arrivals  of  foreign  barley  have  not  been 
quite  80  Uberal  as  they  were  in  March ;  still  the 
receipts  have  been  large,  say  10,000  to  12,000  qrs. 
per  week.  This  has  prevented  anything  like  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  the  article ;  but  the  inquiry  has, 
throughout  the  month,  been  active ;  having,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  good  consumptive  demand,  had  some 
speculative  inquiry,  a  good  many  parcels  having 
been  taken  off  the  market  to  hold  over.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  rates 
at  which  good  foreign  barley  has  been  selling,  and 
is  still  obtainable  in  the  London  market :  m  some 
cases  13b.  to  14s,  has  been  taken  for  light  48lb8.  to 
50lbs.  qualities,  and  capital  sweet  samples  of  52lbs. 
to  53lbs.  cannot  now  be  quoted  higher  than  16a. 
to  I7s.  perqr,;  the  latter  price  being  for  ;kiln-dhed 
Danish. 

Very  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  value  of 
malt;  but  buyers  have  acted  with  extreme  cautbn, 
and  the  tendency  has,  on  the  whole,  been  rather 
downwards. 

The  market  has  been  very  moderately  supplied 
with  English  and  Scotch  oats,  and  from  Ireland 
hardly  any  have  been  received  at  this  port,  though 
good  stocks  are  known  to  be  still  held  there ;  ^e 
consumption  of  London  has  therefore  depended 
prindpfldly  on  foreign  oats  for  supplies.  These 
y  proved  of  so  plentiful  a  character, 

been  further  reduced,  notwith- 


standing the  smallness  of  the  home  receipts.  The 
total  quantity  of  oats  from  abroad,  from  the  first 
inst.  to  the  latest  date  of  the  account  made  up, 
amounts  to  150,000  qrs;  and  though  the  dealers 
have  been  induced  by  low  prices  to  buy  rather 
freely,  we  have  still  a  large  quantity  afloat  at  tlus 
port.  Quotations  did  not  undergo  any  material 
change  until  the  15th  of  April,  when  a  decline  of 
Is.  per  qr.  was  very  generdly  submitted  to,  and 
since  then  a  further  fall  of  6d.  per  qr.  has,  in 
partial  matances,  been  conceded,  to  dear  vessels 
coming  on  to  demurrage.  Light  37  to  38lbs.  oats 
have  lately  been  freely  offered  at  12s.  to  128.  6d., 
and  capital  hard  com,  weighing  40  to  42lbs.,  at  14s. 
to  158.,  whilst  I6s.  per  quarter  may  be  consideredan 
extreme  price  for  tiie  best  foreign.  English  and 
Scotch  have,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  and 
comparative  cheapness  of  foreign,  been  quite  neg- 
lected, and  quotations  have  become  in  a  great 
measure  nominal. 

Beans  of  home  growth  have  come  rather  sparingly 
to  hand,  farmers  preferring  to  consume  them  at 
home  rather  than  sell  at  the  existing  low  rates. 
Latterly  there  has  been  some  slight  disposition  to 
buy  good  qualities  of  English,  to  hold  over;  and 
prices  are  at  present  quite  as  high  as  they  were  at 
the  close  of  March.  We  have  had  rather  large 
arrivals  of  Egyptian  beans,  mostiy  of  inferior 
quality.  Really  good  parcels  of  old,  in  granary, 
have  commanded  I8s.  to  20s.;  but  some  of  the 
recenUy  received  lots  of  new  have  been  offered 
from  on  board  ship  at  15s.  to  178.  per  qr.,  without 
leading  to  much  business. 

Prices  of  grey  and  maple  peas  have  undergone 
no  alteration  since  our  last ;  but  the  article  has  been 
in  sUghtiy  improved  request;  and  fine  English 
boilers,  such  as  were  freely  offered  at  25s.  in  March, 
have,  in  partial  cases,  since  commanded  266.  per  qr. 
Foreign  grinding  peas  have  sold  at  rates  vaiying 
from  20s.  to  23s.  per  qr.  according  to  quality. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  some  inquiry  was 
experienced  for  floating  cargoes  of  Indian  com,  on 
Irish  account;  and  on  the  15th  instant  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr., 
fine  Galats  being  then  held  at  28s.  to  29s.  per  qr. 
cost  and  freight.  The  high  pretensions  of  seUers 
checked  business ;  and  though  holders  have  since 
then  become  rather  more  reasonable,  very  few  bar- 
gains have  been  closed. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  connection  with  the 
grain  trade  abroad  is  the  indifference  with  which  the 
dull  reports  from  hence  have  hitherto  been  received, 
more  {Nurticularly  at  the  leading  ports  in  the  Ealtk. 
Prices,  which  were  already  in  March  relatively 
higher  there  than  in  this  country,  have  remained 
very  nearly  stationary;  though  wheat  haa  siaoe 
then  receded  2s.  to  3s.,  and  spring  com  fully  la. 
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per  qr.,  at  Mark  Lane  and  most  of  the  other  large 
English  marketa.  It  ia  also  worthy  of  remark*  that 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  encouragement  to  con- 
sign to  this  country,  shipments  continue  to  he  made 
from  time  to  time  to  Great  Britain,  not  only  from 
the  more  distant,  hut  likewise  from  the  nearer  ports, 
where  any  fall  or  rise  in  our  prices  is  known  almost 
as  soon  as  it  occurs.  This  latter  chrumstance 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  firmness 
of  holders  is  more  assumed  than  real,  or  they 
would  scarcely  send  supplies  forward  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  loss  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  latest  advices  from  Danzig  are  of  the  20th 
inst. :  fair  supplies  of  wheat  had  heen  received 
down  the  Vistula,  hut  mostly  in  soft  condition,  and 
therefore  unfit  for  immediate  shipment;  fine  quali- 
ties in  granary  had  consequently  heen  held  with 
considerahle  firmness,  and  the  hest  sorts  of  new 
had  not  heen  offered  below  38». ;  whilst  for  the  few 
lots  of  good  old  remaining  on  hand,  equal  to  4Ys. 
to  42s.  per  qr.  free  on  board  had  been  asked. 
The  transactions  had  on  the  whole  been  unimpor* 
tant,  the  prices  asked  being  above  the  limits  of  the 
few  orders  on  hand. 

At  Konigsberg  a  good  many  purchases  of  wheat 
were  made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  on  Dutch 
account,  which,  with^  some  orders  from  Scotland, 
had  enabled  sellers  to  realize  full  terms.  Until  the 
13th  inst.  the  tendency  was  rather  upwards,  but 
during  the  succeeding  week  the  demand  slackened, 
and  on  the  20th  high-mixed  qualities  might  easily 
have  been  bought  at  35s.  to  36s.,  mixed  at  348.,  and 
red  at  328.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

Letters  from  Stettin,  of  the  19th  April,  inform  us 
that  the  continued  dull  accounts  from  hence  had  at 
length  produced  some  effect,  and  that  during  the 
week  quotations  of  wheat  had  been  lowered  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  qr.,  the  best  61  to  62  lbs.  red  being 
then  worth  no  more  than  32s.  to  33s.  per  qr.  free 
on  board.  Freights  were  low,  say  2s.  per  qr.  to  the 
east  coast  of  Great  Britain^  2s.  6d«  to  London  and 
Hull,  and  3s.  per  qr.  to  Liverpool. 

At  Rostock,  holders  of  wheat  appear  to  have 
remained  very  firm,  but  there  was  less  Inclination 
to  buy  about  the  22nd  than  there  had  been  earlier 
in  the  month.  Fme  62lb8.  to  6311m.  qoalitiM  of 
wheat  were  still  quoted  36s.  per  qr.  free  on  board, 
and  lighter  descriptions  had  been  held  at  propor- 
tionate rates. 

Barley  was  high  there,  in  comparison  to  its  value 
here;  viz.,  13s.  to  13s.  6d.  per  qr.  for  paicds  of 
50lbs.  weight.  From  Anclam,  Grreifswald,  and 
Strakund  the  advices  are  generally  of  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  totie.  The  supplies  brought  forward 
at  those  places  had,  it  appears,  been  quite  moderate } 
but  scarcely  any  eacp<»t  demand  having  been  «]>- 


perienced,  the  quantity  offered  had  proved  sufii- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  inquiry.  Sellers  had,  neverthe- 
less, remained  firm,  and  in  the  absence  of  business 
of  consequence,  quotations  had  undergone  little  or 
no  chiqige  j  6  libs,  to  62lbs.  wheat  had  been  held 
at  34s.  to  34s.  6d.,  and  62lbB.  barley  at  I4s.  6d.  to 
158.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

At  Hamburg  prices  of  wheat  tended  downwards 
until  the  news  of  the  slight  rally  which  has  lately 
occurred  in  our  markets,  was  received :  since  then 
the  holders  have  again  raised  their  pretensions ;  but, 
according  to  the  latest  advices  from  thence,  fair 
qualities  of  red,  weighing  60lbs.  to  60ilbs.  per 
bushel,  were  obtainable  at  328.  to  338.  per  qr.,  free 
on  board  at  that  part,  whilst  from  the  Danish  island 
kiln-dried  parcels  of  601bs.  weight  had  been  offered 
at  30s.  to  30s.  6d. ;  and  Holstein  weighing  6Ulbs. 
per  bushel,  at  32s.  3d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board. 

Saale  barley  at  Hamburgh,  51ilbs.,  had  brought 
equal  to  l6s.  3d. ;  from  outports  prices  ranged  from 
13s.  9d.  to  148.  9d.  per  qr.,  free  onboard. 

In  oats  there  had  been  little  doing :  feed  had  been 
held  at  lOs.  3d.  to  10s.  9d.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

In  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  markets  prices  have 
receded  during  the  month,  though  not  to  an  extent 
to  equal  the  flail  in  our  markets,  and  stocks  being 
moderate,  a  little  encouragement  >om  hence  would 
probably  lead  to  a  rally  in  quotations.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  French  markets  generally;  from 
whence,  however,  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  con- 
tinue to  be  made  for  British  ports. 

We  have  no  news  of  interest  to  communicate 
from  the  Mediterranean  ports ;  hitherto  the  value 
of  wheat  has  ranged  higher  there  than  in  the  Baltic, 
and  it  would  seem  that  for  the  present  no  supplies 
are  likely  to  reach  us  from  that  quarter. 

At  Odessa  and  Galati  prices  were  likewise,  by 
the  most  recent  advices,  relatively  high  as  compared 
with  quotations  here,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  bulk  of  our  supplies  will,  during  the  sum- 
mer, be  from  the  Baltic  ports.  In  the  American 
markets  flour  is  considerably  higher  than  at  Mark 
Lane,  and  it  would  almost  pay  to  ship  the  article 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
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Waax  Bnpixo  : 
Mv.  16,  1850..  SB 
Mar. 23,  I860..  37 
Mar.  30,  18S0..'87 
April  8.  1850..  88 
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1 
8 
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14  10 
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16  10 
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CURRENCY     PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

BUUiagB  per  QnarUr 

OLD.  NEW. 

Wbsat,  EiMX  and  Kent,  white 38to45  88to46 

Ditto,  fine  adeeted  niiu   —  —  44  46 

Ditto,red 35  3d  87  89 

Ditto,ertn   36  38  89  40 

Norfolk*  linoolniluzo  ind  Yorkahire. .  —  —  35  38 

Ditto,white  —  ^  38  40 

Baelst,  Engliah,  malting  and  diatiDiiig. .   —  —  22  24 

Dittos  Cheratier. —  —  23  25 

Ditto,  grinding —  —  18  20 

Mai/t..  Eaaex^l^ofolk  and  Suffolk....   43  45  44  48 

Kingaton,  Wan,  and  town  made....  45  52  48  54 

Oatb.  Eaiex  and  Suffolk ~~.  ^  14  16 

linoolnahire  and  Yorkahiie  (Folands)  —  —  15  17 

Ditto,feed —  —  18  15 

Deron  &  Weat  Country,  feed —  »  18  14 

Northumberland  and  Scotch,  feed    ..   —  —  16  21 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfut,  poteto  —  —  14  16 

Limerick,  Sligo^  and  Weatport,  potato  —  —  15  17 

Ditto,feed -.  —  18  15 

Cork,  Wateiford,  Dublin,  Youghal,  and 

Clonmel,  bUck —  »  12  14 

Ditto,white  —  -.  18  16 

Galway  —  —  11  13 

BiAM  8,  Maaagan 22  24  20  22 

Tick   23  25  22  24 

Harrow 28  80  25  26 

^geou,  Heliogland   80  35  26  28 

Wmdaor —  —  24  26 

Longpod  _  .  24  26 

Pba8,  non-boilers —  —  22  28 

White,  EsMK,  and  Kent,  boilers....  —  _  24  25 

Ditto,  fine  Suffolk —  —  25  26 

Maple —  —  23  25 

Hogandgrey .  ^  23  24 

FiX>VR,  best  marks  (per  sack  of  280  Ibt.)..   —  —  32  38 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  ex-ship _  —  27  81 

Bn   —  —  20  22 
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SEED    MARKET. 

Fridat»  April  26. 

Exceedingly  little  business   was  transacted  in  oar 

market    to-day,    and    last    week's    quotetions    were 

nominally  unaltered.    In  cakes,  scarcely  a  purchase  was 

effected. 

Duty  was  paid  on  the  following  quantities  of  Clorer- 
seed  up  to  the  20th  of  April  :— 

1850.  1849. 

London 52,172     84,270 

Liverpool    k.      6,904     8,283 

Hull 19,009     30,077 

Stock  in  bond,  AprU  5,  25,857  cwte.  


HOP  MARKET. 
Friday,  April  26. 
Fine  ooloury  Hops  are  in  somewhat  improTed  request. 
At  fully  last  week's  prices.    In  all  other  kinds  so  little  is 
doing  that  the  quotations  are  almost  nominal. 

Per  cwt. 
New  Mid  and  East  Kent  pockets    1208.  to  208s. 

New  Weald  of  Kent  do 1208.  —  163s. 

New  Sussex  do 105s.  —  130s. 

New  Farnhams  (nominal) 240b.  —  260s. 

YearUng  Kente    60s.  —    858. 

Yearling  Sussex 488.—    728. 

OldHops 208«—    65i. 


POTATO   MARKET. 
BoBOUGH  AND  SpiTALFiKLDs,  Friday,  April  26. 
A  considerable  falling  oiT  haa  taken  pkoe  in  the  am- 
▼ala  of  both  English  aod  foreign  Potatoea  at  the  water- 
aide  during  the  present  week.   Prime  samples  are  scarce, 
and  quite  aa  dear ;  but  all  other  qualities  are  very  dull. 

Yorkshire  Prince  Regente   . . .      90b.  to  120b. 

Do.  Shews,  for  planting SOs.  to    908. 

LinoohiahirB do. 80s.  to  105a. 

Scoteh 708.  to     80a. 

Minion  cups bOs.  to     60s. 

Common  whites •     40s.  to    458. 

Newcastle  and  Berwick  Rmnta    75b.  to    OOs. 

Wisbeach  and  Cambridge  do. . .     60s.  to  lOOs. 

Kent  and  Essex  Shews    ......     708.  to     858. 

Chate,80und SOs.  to    408. 

—  damaged 158.  to     20b. 

French  whites 45s.  to    OOs. 

Belgian  whites 408.  to     508. 

German  and  Rhine  do 408.  to    458. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 
FniDAT,  April  26. 

The  supplies  of  Foreign  Butter  being  laige,  prioa 
have  further  receded  3s.  to  4s.  per  cwt.  Fine  hay  Pries- 
land  ia  selling  at  74s. ;  fine  Kiel  and  Holstdn,  738.  to 
758. ;  and  surplus,  548.  per  cwt. 

The  Talne  of  old  Irish  Butter  is  nominal.  Cork,  74s. 
to  78s. ;  and  Limerick,  64s.  to  69s.  per  cwt.  New  on 
board,  deli?erable  in  June,  is  oiTering  at  708.  per  cwt. 

The  best  English  Butter  moves  off  steadily,  at  full 
prices.  Fine  Dorset,  84s.  to  88s. ;  middling  end  good, 
56s.  to  76s.  per  cut.    Fresh,  6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  lbs. 

Irish  Bacon,  particularly  fine  parcels,  moTCS  off  freely, 
at  Is.  to  2s.  per  cwt.  more  money.  Prime  small  Water- 
ford,  landed  488.  to  508. ;  heavy,  448.  to  46a. ;  and  prime 
small  Limerick,  43s.  to  46s.  per  cwt.  Waterford  is 
offering  on  board  at  49s.  to  508.  per  cwt. 

Hamburgh  Bacon,  and  prime  Hams,  Lard,  wad  Pork 
are  quite  as  dear  aa  laat  week. 


HAY    MARKETS. 
Thursday,  April  25. 
The  supplies  of  both  Hay  and  Straw  oootintte  large  for  lie 
time  of  the  year ;   generally  ipeakiDg  the  demand  ia  heavy,  at 
barely  Btetiouary  pncea. 

At  per  load  of  88  truiaos. 
Smttbflald.      Oamberlaiid.     WhlteehaiwI 

Meadow  Hay fiOi  to  70c    I     48i  to  78i     I     47f       70I 

CloTerHay 6«t       OOt         87f       8<l§  5a«       88i 

Straw  Xls       S8f   I     88f       80s     1     Sis       88i 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
FninAT,  April  26. 
Public  sales  of  24,000  packets  of,  chiefly,  eokmisl 
Wool  will  commence  on  the  4th  inst.  This  announce- 
ment keepa  onr  market  in  a  very  inacti?e  state  for  all 
kinds  of  Wool,  and  to  effect  large  sales  lower  rmtea  must 
be  Bubmitted  to.  The  accounts  from  the  mannfectnriog 
districts  are  rather  more  fafourable  aa  respects  the 
article. 


BARK. 

Per  load  of  45  cwt. 

Eii^lah,Treo jTlS    0    0     to    jei8    0    0 

Ooppiee 


14    0    0 


17    0    0 


FLAX. 
BSLFA8T,  (Friday  hut.)— Fine,  TOa.  tn  80s.,  good.  65aL  to 
70b.;  good  middling,  50a.  to  66a.:  nuddline*  58t.  to  6St; 
Biid.,  46s.  to  56a.;  eoaiae,  44a.  to  45t.  per  cwt 


Printed  by  JoMph  Bogwnoa,  M,  Noifttt-t Creet,  Strand,  Loadoa. 
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PLATE  V. 
A    BULL    OF    THE    WHITE    FOREST    BREED. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  or  White  Forest  breed  of  cattle  are  those  kept  in  the  ancient  park  of 
ChLUiDgham,  Northumberland,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville.  The  breed  is  also  preserved  at 
Chardy  Park,  Staffordshire;  at  Wollaton,  Nottinghamshire;  at  Gisburne,  at  Limehall,  Cheshire;  at 
Ribbesdale,  Yorkshire,  and  at  Burton  Constable,  Yorkshire.  The  subject  of  our  first  plate  is  a  bull  of 
that  breed.     Professor  Low  gives  the  following  description  of  the  breed  at  Chillingham  Park : — 

''The  eye-lashes  and  tips  of  the  horns  are  black,  the  muzsle  is  brown,  the  inside  and  abortion  of  the 
external  plart  of  the  ears  are  a  reddish  brown,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  is  white.  The  buUs  have 
merely  th^  rudiments  of  manes,  consisting  of  a  ridge  of  coarse  hairs  upon  the  neck.  The  bulls  fi|^ht 
for  supremacy,  and  the  vanquished  submit  to  the  law  of  superior  strength.  They  are  very  shv  and  wild, 
and  start  off  on  the  approach  of  danger ;  and,  when  they  threaten  an  attack^  they  make  circles  around 
the  object,  approaching  nearer  at  eacn  time." 

Lord  Tankerville  describes  their  method  of  retreat,  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of  their  wild 
habits.  like  the  red  deer,  they  pkce  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  between  them  and  their  pursuers. 
They  set  off  in  a  kind  of  walk,  wnich  increases  to  a  trot ;  and  then,  having  got  the  ffround  between  them 
and  the  object,  they  retreat  at  a  gallop,  availing  themselves  of  the  inequa&ties  of  the  ground  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  will  traverse  the  whole  park  almost  without  being  seen.  The  females  conceal  their 
young,  returning  to  suckle  them  several  times  a  day.  The  calves  have  the  instinctive  wildness  of  the 
parents,  couching  to  the  ground  like  fawns  when  surprised.  It  is  said  that,  when  one  of  the  herd  is 
wounded  or  disabled  from  age,  the  rest  will  set  upon  and  destroy  it;  a  trait  common  to  other 
ruminants,  to  tiie  deer,  and  even  to  the  sheep  in  its  wildest  and  rudest  state.  These  animals  can  be  all 
readilv  domesticated.  When  taken  young,  and  treated  in  the  manner  of  the  common  oxen,  they  assume 
entirely  the  habits  of  the  domestic  race. 


PLATE  VI. 
AYRSHIRE    COW. 


The  subject  of  our  second  plate  an  Avrshire  Cow,  was  the  property  of  the  Honourable  William 
Coventry,  of  EarFs  Croome  Court,  near  Worcester. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  the  modem  Ayrshire  breed  from  Professor  Low's  work  on  Do- 
mestic animals. 

"  The  modem  Ayrshire  ma^  stand  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  class  of  British  breeds  with  respect  to  size. 
The  home  are  small,  and  curvmg  inwards  at  the  extremitv,  after  the  manner  of  the  Alderneys.  The 
shoulders  are  light,  and  the  loins  very  broad  and  deep,  which  is  a  conformation  almost  always  accom- 
panymg  the  proper^  of  yielding  abundant  milk.  The  skin  is  moderately  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  orange- 
yellow  tinj^e,  wmch  appears  about  the  eyes  and  on  the  mammae.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a  reddish 
Drown,  mixed  more  or  less  with  white.  The  muzzle  is  usually  dark,  though  often  it  is  flesh-coloured. 
The  limbs  are  slender,  the  neck  small,  and  the  head  free  from  coarseness.  The  muscles  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  technically  called  the  tmst,  are  thin ;  and  the  haunch  frequently  droops  much  to  the 
rump,  a  character  which  exists  likewise  in  the  Aldemey  breed,  and  which,  although  it  impairs  the  s]rm- 
meti^  of  the  animal,  is  not  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  faculty  of  secreting  milk.  The  udders  are 
moderately  krge,  without  being  flaccid.  The  cows  are  very  dodle  and  gentle,  and  hardy  to  the  degree  of 
bearing  to  subsist  on  ordinary  food.  They  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  in  proportion  to  their  sice  and  the 
meat  consumed,  and  this  milk  is  of  excellent  quality.  Healthy  cows  on  gooa  pastures  will  give  from  800  to 
900  gallons  in  the  year ;  although,  taking  into  account  the  younger  and  less  productive  stock,  600  gal- 
lons may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  for  the  low  country,  and  somewhat  less  for  a  dairy-stock  in  Uie 
higher.'' 

rhe  animal  given  in  our  plate  was  considered  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  her  breed. 
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ON  PREVENTING  THE  INUNDATION  OF  LEVEL  LAND  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 
RIVERS,  AND  PROVIDING  AN  OUTFALL  WHICH  SHALL  BE  AVAILABLE  AT 
ALL  TIMES   FOR   ITS   DRAINAGE. 

BY  JAMBS  DONALD,  C.B. 


When  the  course  of  a  small  river  or  stream  is 
tortuous,  80  as  to  check  the  run  of  the  water,  and 
cause  it  to  overflow  tha  a^oining  land,  a  new 
channel  should  be  cut,  as  straight  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  and  of  capacity  sufficient  to  contain  the 
water  of  the  highest  floods,  without  allowing  it  to 
rise  to  an  injurious  leveL  This  is  the  first  step 
necessary  in  the  drainage  of  the  land  to  a  distance 
around.  And,  besides  carrying  oflfthe  water  with 
facility,  boundaries  will  be  thereby  straightened, 
and  ihe  fields  brought  into  a  more  suitable  form. 
But  the  channels  of  many  oi  the  larger  rivers  could 
not  be  readily  straightened,  deepened,  or  increased 
in  their  dimensions,  so  as  to  make  them  capable  of 
receiving  water  direct  from  the  land  on  all  occa- 
sions, instead  of  discharging  quantities  upon  it. 
In  such  cases  embankments  must  be  made,  and  an 
outfall  for  the  water  from  the  land  must  be  secured, 
before  the  land  can  be  advantageously  occupied. 
This  has  been  done  in  various  places;  and  the  be- 
nefits resulting  therefrom  are  so  important  aa  to 
render  it  deairable  that  the  subject  shonkl  be  more 
generally  understood.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  consider  how  embanking  can  be  managed  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  an  outfall  provided  for  the 
perfect  drainage  of  the  land  under  all  circumstances 
at  the  same  time. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  requisite  course 
of  procedure,  we  may  observe  that  land  of  the  fore* 
going  description  is  for  the  most  part  retained  in 
meadow  or  pasture,  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion thereof  being  brought  under  the  plough.  The 
soil  itself  would  often  be  liable  to  removal  if  broken 
up;  hay  crops,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  are 
sometimes  in  danger;  and  pasture,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  flood,  is  soiled  and  rendered  unpalatable  to 
cattle  for  several  weeks  afterwards.  In  some 
places  the  land  is  porous  and  deep,  requiring  only 
to  be  protected  fr(nn  the  inrottds  of  water  to  enable 
it  either  to  be  kept  in  grass  or  pasture  with  safety, 
or  to  rank  amongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  king- 
dom for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  crop.  In  other 
places  it  is  marshy  or  tenacious,  showing  thai  em- 
banking and  thorough  draining  aie  both  necessagy ; 
and,  when  these  are  effectually  eairied  out,  this  nho 
would  probably  admit  of  being  classed  among  the 
most  fertile  soils  which  can  be  found. 

The  common  method  of  wnbanking  c^ttsists 


merely  in  the  erection  of  mounds  of  earth  by  the 
sides  of  the  stream,  allowing  the  ditches  which  con- 
vey water  from  the  land  to  join  as  before,  at  an 
angle  greater  or  smaller  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometiraee  tunnels  or  floo^faftea  are  in- 
serted at  the  ends  of  the  cbtehes  to  shut  oot  the 
river  water  as  it  rises,  the  embankment  being  am- 
tinued  over  the  ditdu  This  plan  is  suflident  to 
prevent  the  water  of  the  river  from  encxoadiBig 
upon  the  land;  hot  it  provides  no  aatvAtflery  ool* 
let,  during  the  conthraance  of  a  flood,  for  te  wit« 
frHing  upon  the  level  land,  or  coming  upon  it  from 
higher  lands,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  very  impff- 
fect  The  water  thus  retained  costinuesy  in  moet 
cases,  to  accumulate  upon  the  kmd  onftil  'nt  is  Ictvel 
^h  thai  in  the  river,  and,  bemg  prevorted  frwn 
escaping  until  the  river  subsides,  it  greatly  ifjares 
the  grass  or  pasture,  prevents  the  chance  of  any 
grain  or  gre^i  crop  being  grown  to  advantage»and 
leaves  the  land  nearly  in  the  sanie  eondition.  with 
reapect  to  drainage,  as  if  no  embaidnnAt  Ind  beat 
ereeted. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  ^at,  to  remedy 
these  evils  effectually  in  any  case,  a  suitable  em- 
bankment must  not  only  be  formed,  but  a  de^ 
cutting,  or  main  ditch,  made  inside  thereof,  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  smaller  ditches  to  a  lower 
part  of  the  river.  Every  river  faUs  more  or  lese  in 
its  course;  and  in  those  which  are  not  navigable 
fords  occur  at  intervals,  the  faUs  at  which  is  usually 
cooMidarable.  If  ^  embankaenl  teimfamte  aft  liie 
kyverendofaford»ibektrdofhighwaler  aft^at 
point  wUl  become  ^  limM  of  ootftdl  for  the  knd  pro- 
tected, and  all  the  land  above  that  level  maj  be 
kept  dry.  In  many  instances  the  requisite  foB 
would  be  attained  at  a  aingle  ford  of  perh^n  6(M 
feet  in  length;  the  on^  condition  bciog^llniAc 
deocent  al  the  ford  ie  eqiial  t»  the  dep^  ofwvtar 
winch  floods  bring  upon  the  land  at  its  kmer  end. 
The  ditch  might  commence  where  the  level  of  tie 
land  is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  flood  at  the  end  of 
the  embankment^  and  be  continued  upwd  m  §m 
as  ia  neeeasary.  The  gieafesr  part  of  te  kndnM^ 
be  kepi  perfectly  free  from  ivjiyrf,  even  if  no  fndi 
exist,  provided  die  river  continues  to  dnsee&d 
gradually,  by  embanking  to  a  suffieimt  extend  and 
sdlowing  the  water  of  the  river  to  enter  upoa  thn 
land  only  at  the  lewir  end  of  tho 
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Strpposinflr  the  river  and  the  land  to  fell  at  the  rate 
of  one  foot  m  the  length  of  500  feet,  and  the  depth 
of  water  brought  by  a  flood  opon  the  land  to  be  two 
feet,  the  water  wonld  then  extend  npward  along  the 
inside  of  the  embankment  only  to  the  cfiatance  of 
1,000  feet,  and,  at  that  point,  wonld  be  two  feet 
lower  than  the  water  in  the  rirer  opposite  thereto, 
whilst  all  the  land  abore  wonld  be,  or  might  be 
made  enthrely  free  from  water.  The  ditch  might, 
accordmgly,  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  1,000 
feet ;  and  if  it  were  continued  npward  on  a  level 
1,000  feet  ferther,  it  would  be  two  feet  deep,  afford- 
ing an  ontfen  to  that  extent  for  drainage.  By  con- 
tinuing the  embankment  downward  an  additional 
1,000  feet,  the  first  1,000  would  be  laid  dry  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  land  above;  and,  by  con- 
tinuing the  embankment  and  ditch  to  a  sufficient 
distance,  the  drainage  of  the  land  for  many  miles 
migUt  be  rendered  perfect,  and  independent  of  the 
state  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest 
1,000  feet. 

Hie  upper  parts  of  navigable  rivers,  such  as  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  are  provided  with  weirs 
and  locks  to  keep  up  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation ;  and  the  fall  between  these  erections  is 
comparatively  limited;  accordingly,  the  embank- 
ments and  dMies,  to  be  thoroughly  effectual,  would 
require  to  commence  at  one  weir  and  terminate  at 
the  next;  the  latter  following  the  shortest  practi- 
cable course  between  the  two  points,  and  discharging 
their  contents  at  the  level  of  the  highest  floods  be- 
low the  weir,  or  lower  if  required.  The  same  rule 
should  be  observed  where  a  weir  has  been  i^ced 
in  a  river  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  earth  taken  from  the  ditch,  and  that  ob- 
tained by  sbpmg  the  side  of  the  river,  would  serve 
to  construct  the  embankment.  The  bank  of  the 
river  should  be  sloped  off,  wherever  it  approaches  the 
perpendicular,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
affecting  it  in  future.  This  is  more  particularly  de- 
sirable if  the  water  runs  deep  and  strong  under- 
neath it,  undermining  it,  and  gradually  encroaching 
upon  the  land.  At  such  places  the  bank  should  be 
made  a  flat  slope,  and  the  embankment  pkced  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  it.  Hie  channel  of  the  river 
will  thereby  be  made  more  capacious,  as  it  requires 
to  be  after  embanking.  It  is  injudicious  to  attempt 
confhiing  the  water  in  a  channel  too  small  for  it, 
inasnnieh  as  the  embankment  is  such  a  case  re- 
quires to  be  higher  and  stronger  m  proportion,  and 
after  aD  is  more  liable  to  injury.  Clay  or  strong 
eartb  is  the  best  material  for  the  body  of  the  mound ; 
light  porous  earth  is  less  durable,  ths  water  being 
apt  to  soak  into  it  and  to  effect  its  removal.  If  no 
day  is  at  hand,  the  strongest  part  of  the  earth 
should  be  placed  upon  the  side  nearest  the  river, 
and  the  mound  should  be  covered  with  surfece  soil 


to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches.  This  will  produce  a 
crop  of  grass  and  preserve  the  clay  in  its  natural 
state;  otherwise  it  would  soon  become  open  and  be 
more  liable  to  give  way.  The  sods  obtained  in  cut- 
tmg  the  ditch  will  answer  better  than  loose  earth  for 
covering  the  embankment,  and  before  they  are  laid  on 
the  mound  should  be  pressed  fhrm.  To  make  it  settle 
equally,  and  with  as  few  rents  as  possible,  the  sur- 
face should  be  made  a  little  rough  before  the  sods 
are  phiced  upon  it,  that  they  may  incorporate  readily 
with  the  earth  and  retain  their  position  firmly.  In 
order  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  (^tch  may 
not  be  too  great,  the  small  rivers  or  streams  which 
it  crosses  must  be  allowed  to  flow  direct  into  ihe 
larger  river  as  at  present,  thebr  sides  being 
embanked  as  for  upward  as  is  necessary,  and  the 
water  of  the  ditch  being  conveyed  under  them  by  a 
pipe  or  culvert;  or,  if  the  ditch  is  not  sufficiently 
deep  for  that  purpose,  the  pipe  may  be  kid  above 
the  level  at  which  the  small  river  or  stream  usually 
runs,  without  forming  any  great  obstacle  to  the 
flow  of  the  water  during  a  flood,  as,  Arom  its 
proximity  to  the  river,  the  water  must  at  such  thnes 
be  nearly  stationary. 

Where  the  land  is  flat  it  would  frequently  be  ne- 
cessary to  embank  a  tributary  stream  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  in  consequence  of  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  larger  river  extending  backward  in  it ; 
and  when  it  is  crooked  it  might  be  advisable 
to  straighten  its  channel  previous  to  forming  the 
embankments.  This  would  enable  the  land  along- 
side to  be  drained  and  managed  with  greater  free^ 
dom  afterwards.  If  water  tends  towards  the  stream 
from  the  land  on  either  side,  a  ditch  or  drain  will 
be  required  inside  the  embankment,  communicating 
urith  the  main  ditch,  which  is  parallel  to  the  larger 
river,  and  which  passes  under  the  stream.  When 
a  stream  overflows  merely  on  account  of  its 
tortuosity,  its  channel  should,  by  all  means,  be  cut 
straight,  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  em- 
bulking,  and  carry  off  the  water  rapidly  and 
effectual^. 

When  an  embankment  is  made  in  a  place  where 
the  water  will  possess  more  than  ordinary  power, 
the  side  nearest  the  water  should  slope  at  the  rats 
of  not  less  than  four  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  in 
other  cases  it  may  answer  a  little  steeper;  the  in- 
nde  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  slope.  Some- 
times a  wall  of  stones  is  substituted  for  a  slope  on 
that  side,  with  the  view  of  economising  earth  and 
land.  Embankments  should  always  be  consider- 
ably  higher  than  the  river  at  any  time  flows,  so  that 
they  may  stand  perfectiy  secure.  Rivers  in  general 
will  rise  much  higher  after  embanking  than  before. 
If  a  sudden  bend  or  narrow  part  occur  in  the  chan- 
nel, the  water  for  some  distance  above  mH  be  kept 
higher,  and  the  embankments  will  require  to  be 
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higher  and  stronger  in  proportion.  In  many  such 
places  it  would  he  imprudent  to  place  them  at  the 
side ;  a  considerahle  width  from  one  emhankment  to 
the  other  should  he  allowed ;  and  this  is  the  less  to 
he  regretted^  as  the  land  hetwixt  them  and  the  river 
need  not  he  altogether  lost.  When  an  emhank- 
ment has  reached  its  upper  extremity  it  must  he 
continued  as  far  outward  from  the  riyer  as  the  level 
of  the  water  will  extend,  and  this  will  he  flEurther 
than  formerly,  especially  if  the  river  is  emhanked  on 
hoth  sides.  The  lower  end  of  the  land  might  he 
emhanked  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
river  water ;  hut  the  quantity  which  the  ditch  con- 
veys to  that  point  would  he  retained  until  the  river 
Buhsided ;  all  communication  between  the  river  and 
the  ditch  must  be  carefully  cut  off,  except  at  the 
lower  end  where  the  latter  discharges  its  water. 

In  the  case  of  tidal  rivers  of  considerable  width, 
the  tide,  when  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  possesses 
great  power;  and  embankments,  being  subject  be- 
sides to  its  deuly  attacks,  require  to  be  made  very  flat 
and  strong  to  withstand  it.  The  drainage  of  the 
land,  too,  is  sometimes  difficult,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  a  suitable  fall  in  any  direction,  and  of 
the  regular  return  of  the  tides,  especially  if  much 
water  is  to  be  discharged.  The  outlet  thereof  in 
some  places  is  more  or  less  interrupted  by  each  tide; 
but  in  most  instances  the  land  is  above  tiie  level  of 
ordinary  tides,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in  dealing 
with  spring  tides  and  floods,  the  water  of  which 
must  be  excluded,  whilst  they  flow,  by  embank- 
ments and  floodgates,  through  which  that  horn  the 
land  will  escape  as  the  tide  recedes. 

If  the  land  is  lower  at  a  distance  from  the  river 
than  alongside  thereof,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
ditch,  or  another  ditch  should  be  made  in  that 
place,  to  enable  the  drainage  to  be  easily  and  per- 
fectiy  managed;  but  when  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  lowest  the  ditch  will  be  of  most  service  as  near 
the  side  of  the  embankment  as  a  proper  regard  to 
its  straightness  will  permit.  The  size  of  the  ditch 
should  correspond  with  the  area  drained  by  it,  and 
may  be  regulated  also  in  some  measure  by  the  ab- 
sorbent or  impervious  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  fidling  in  the  district.  If  it  extends 
a  mile  or  two,  and  receives  the  water  of  1,000  acres 
or  more,  it  must  necessarily  be  of  considerable 
width  and  depth ;  but  for  an  area  of  40  or  50  acres 
a  covered  main-drain  may  be  sufficient.  To  render 
the  latter  permanentiy  available,  however,  the  land 
must  either  be  all  thoroughly  drained,  or  other 
means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  large  quantities  of 
impure  surface-water  from  entering  at  one  place. 
When  the  ditch  deviates  from  the  river,  it  should 
be  carefully  laid  out,  and  its  capacity  in  any  case 
should  be  rather  above  what  is  necessary.  A  main 
ditch  is  required  in  many  places,  even  where  the 


land  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  river; 
for,  although  many  ditches  have  been  made,  no 
main  channel  has  been  provided  to  convey  the 
water  speedily  away  from  them,  or  their  oatfall  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  a  small  crooked 
stream.  A  main  ditch  should  be  carried  throagh 
as  nearly  as  possible  m  a  straight  hne,  especially  if 
much  level  land  is  to  be  drained  thereby. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  part  of 
the  ditch  as  deep  as  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  even  as 
the  surface  of  water  therein  at  ordinary  seaaoiu, 
when  the  bed  is  7  or  8  feet  under  the  level  of  tbe 
adjacent  knd ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  shallow,  the  ditch  may  require  to  be 
cut  below  its  level,  if  deep  draining  is  requisite  in 
the  vicinity;  and  this  can  be  easily  managed  if  the 
river  fedls  suffidenUy .  If  it  be  essentially  necessaiy 
to  keep  the  lower  end  of  the  ditch  always  clear  of 
stagnant  water,  it  should  be  begun  as  hr  upward 
from  the  end  of  the  embankment  as  the  level  of  the 
water  at  that  point  will  reach;  but  by  continuing  it 
at  a  suitable  depth  to  the  end  of  the  embankment,  it 
will  serve  for  the  drainage  of  all  the  land  at 
ordinary  times.  If  it  conmiences  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  water,  it  should  be  continoed  upward 
nearly  on  a  level  until  its  depth  will  suffice  for  the 
drainage,  after  which  its  inclination  may  be  the  same 
as  the  general  inclination  of  the  sur&ce.  A  depth 
of  4  or  5  feet  will  probably  answer,  provided  it  is 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground^  and  will  take  the 
water  out  of  the  old  ditches.  The  width  of  the 
bottom  maybe  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  is  to  be  conveyed. 

The  ditch  will  be  best  dtuated  at  the  side  of  the 
embankment,  when  the  river  is  tolerably  straight, 
and  the  land  descends  regularly  thereto ;  but  when 
the  river  is  circuitous  the  ditch  must  not  be  allowed 
to  follow  all  its  sinuosities,  otherwise  it  will  £ul  in 
carrying  off  the  water  quickly,  and  the  drainage  will 
be  imperfect.  When  the  river  makes  a  long  circuit 
the  ditch  should  be  carried  through  in  a  straight 
line  from  point  to  point,  if  the  intervening  land  will 
possibly  admit  thereof.  The  embankment  may 
follow  the  course  of  the  river,  and  a  fence  may  be 
planted,  if  necessary,  at  the  side  of  the  ditch,  from 
where  it  leaves  to  where  it  again  joins  the  embank- 
ment :  the  knd  between  the  ditch  and  the  river 
would  thus  form  a  field ;  the  water  in  which  could 
be  brought  into  the  ditch  at  the  lower  end  by 
under-drains  or  'otherwise.  By  preserving  the 
straightness  of  the  ditch  the  run  of  the  water  is 
shortened,  and  the  greatest  fiall  attuned ;  the  water 
will,  accordingly,  be  carried  off  rapidly,  and  a  ditch 
of  smaller  dimensions  wUl  suffice.  In  some  places 
it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  off  the  principal  bends 
of  rivers,  even  of  considerable  sise. 

The  sides  of  rivers  are  sometimes  piled  to  prerent 
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their  giving  way,  but  even  this  after  a  time  generally 
proves  ineffectual;  it  is  much  better,  although  pro- 
bably more  ezpeneive  at  first,  to  slope  off  the 
banks,  that  they  may  produce  grass  and  resist  the 
action  of  the  water,  instead  of  being  liable  to  be 
gradually  undermined.  If  the  earth  is  not  required 
for  embanking,  it  might  be  applied  directly  to  the 
land,  or  made  into  compost  with  lime,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  usuaQy  well  adapted. 

Embankments  should  be  made  in  spring,  or  the 
early  part  of  summer,  in  preference  to  any  other 
period,  so  that  they  may  be  consolidated  before  the 
winter's  rains ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards  they 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  any  necessary 
repairs  effected,  but  all  parts  of  the  works  should 
be  made  perfect  at  first,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  failure 
afterwards. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  drainage  of 
many  towns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  above  described,  especially  if 
the  river  is  encumbered  by  weirs,  and  its  general 
fall  is  considerable.  The  water  of  the  sewers  would 
thus  be  constantly  taken  off  to  some  lower  part  of 
the  river,  or  to  some  place  where  it  could  either  be 
pumped  upon  the  land  or  separated  from  its  sedi- 
ment, whilst  the  river  would  be  preserved  in  a  state 
of  purity  until  it  has  passed  the  town.  The  drain- 
age by  this  means  might  often  be  made  more 
perfect  than  it  is;  and,  by  the  erection  of  embank- 
ments where  necessary,  the  accession  of  water  to 
which  the  lower  parts  of  some  towns  are  liable 
would  be  prevented;  but  for  towns  intersected  by 
tidal  rivers  this  method  would  be  of  little  avaU. 
London,  for  example,  would  derive  little  benefit 
from  it,  so  far  as  procuring  a  fall  is  concerned.  The 
Thames  running  each  way,  audits  surface  being  at 
least  as  high  twice  a  day  in  one  direction  as 
another. 

The  small  rivers  and  streams  flowmg  through 
towns  should  have  been  cut  straight,  and  made  of 
a  suitable  depth,  before  the  land  in  their  vicinity 
was  built  upon;  and  wherever  any  building  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  crooked 
streams  this  should  not  be  neglected,  as  it 
will  enable  a  perfect  drainage  to  be  effected,  and 
bring  the  ground  at  once  into  the  most  ad- 
vantageous form  in  which  it  can  be  disposed. 

In  some  cases  land  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
has  been  drained  throughout  before  the  requisite 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  being 
inundated.  Drains  under  such  circumstances  are 
no  doubt  better  than  none,  inasmuch  as  they  pro- 
vide the  means  of  aUowuag  rain  water  to  filtrate 
equally  through  the  soil  so  long  as  their  outlets  are 
open,  either  by  carrying  off  the  stagnant  water 
previously  in  the  ground,  or  opening  it  up,  if  tena- 
cious, by  the  shrinkage  which  they  occasion;  but 


it  is  scarcely  possible  that  their  perfect  action  can 
be  long  maintained  unless  they  have  been  very 
carefully  constructed.  They  are  covered  with 
water  repeatedly  during  the  year,  for  several  days 
together,  which  must  tend  greatiy  to  their  injury ; 
but  the  worst  thing  is  their  failing  to  carry  off  the 
watef  at  the  time  when  their  efficient  action  is  most 
required,  and  leaving  the  land  and  crop  liable  to  be 
submerged  by  water.  In  Scotiand  land  so  situated 
is  frequently  cultivated  and  even  green-cropped, 
and  losses  have  been  sustained  in  a  single  year  to 
an  extent  equal  to  the  cost  of  perfect  embanking 
and  thorough  draining.  Sometimes  the  land  is 
cropped  whilst  green  cropping  and  proper  working 
are  neglected.  As  they  cannot  be  undertaken  with 
safety,  embanking  should  be  the  first  improve- 
ment, followed  by  thorough  draining  where  neces- 
sary. The  fine  quality  of  the  soil  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  manure 
which  it  requires,  and  the  ease  with  wl^ch  it  might 
be  managed,  all  increase  the  desirability  of  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  inroads  of  water,  so  that  its 
natural  productiveness  may  be  realized;  and  on 
small  ftirms  it  is  particuli^ly  desirable  that  the 
whole  of  the  land  of  which  they  consist  should  be 
brought  into  a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  worthy 
of  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  and  which  will  admit 
of  the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  cropping 
throughout  the  farm. 

When  the  water  of  a  river  overflows  the  land  on 
each  side  to  the  width  of  a  mile  or  two,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  places,  the  expense  of  embanking  and 
providing  an  outfall  for  drainage  would  require  to 
be  shared  by  the  landowners  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  which  thdr  property  will  derive  from  it.  A 
length  of  several  miles  would  also  require  to  be  em- 
banked at  once,  so  that  one  main  ditch  and  one 
outiet  may  suffice ;  and,  when  the  land  is  divided 
into  small  properties,  the  chief  difficulty  would  per- 
haps be  to  obtain  unity  of  arrangement;  many  are 
averse  to  improvements  of  any  kind,  and  some 
might  be  disposed  to  deny  the  possibility  of  effecting 
the  desired  result.  We  need  scarcely  observe, 
however,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  confine  the 
water  of  any  river  at  all  times  to  its  proper  channel, 
and  equaUy  possible  to  drain  the  adjacent  land  under 
all  circumstances,  merely  by  making  a  ditch,  as 
already  described,  with  other  ditches  and  drains 
connected  therewith,  when  the  river  falls  suffi- 
cientiy,  and  by  other  means  when  the  river 
is  leveL  A  ftulure  would  only  shew  that  the 
ability  displayed  and  the  means  employed  are  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  There  is  scarcely  any  land 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  possessing  a  fall  that  may 
not  be  rendered  perfectly  free  from  the  risk  of  in- 
undation, drained  without  mechanical  appliances, 
and  cropped  with  advantage  afterwards,  however 
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low  and  level  it  may  at  present  appear.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  might  be  reclaimed  in  thi£  man- 
ner at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  brought, 
in  many  cases,  under  the  same  system  of  cropping 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  farms  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

The  water  by  which  machinery  is  propelled  is 
often  conveyed  from  the  wheel  by  a  channel  simi- 
larly situated  to  that  required  in  the  drainage  of 
land  upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  water,  after 
passing  the  wheel,  does  not  enter  the  river  until  it 
has  reached  a  point  at  which  the  level  of  the  highest 
floods  is  lower  than  the  imder  edge  of  the  wheel; 
this  obviates  the  risk  of  the  wheel  being  impeded  by 
backwater;  and  the  channel,  when  carried  down- 
ward a  sufficient  distance,  enables  the  wheel  to  be 
placed  lower,  and  the  water  appUed  to  it  higher,  in 
proportion. 

The  opinion  that  land  derives  benefit  from  being 
overflowed  is  sometimes  entertained;  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  this  may  be  the  case,  when 
the  water  contains  a  quantity  of  mud,  or  other  sedi- 
mentary matter,  and  deposits  it  upon  the  land. 
The  addition  of  new  substance,  thus  made,  to  the 
soil  may  counterbalance  the  evil  effects  occasioned 
Such  matter,  however,  is  usually  brought  direct 
from  the  lands  above,  by  water  flowing  over  an  im- 
pervious subsoil;  in  most  instances  the  only  share 
which  the  river  has  in  its  production  consists  in 
detaining  the  water  which  conveys  it  until  it 
has  subsided.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  value  of 
land  in  general  is  much  lessened  by  accessions  of 
water,  a«  it  can  neither  be  cultivated  nor  manured 


with  advantage.  The  fertility  by  which  eoch  land 
is  often  characterized  is  owing  simply  to  the  earth 
of  which  it  consists  being  in  a  minute  state  of  divi- 
sion, and  constituting  a  good  mechanical  mixture 
much  of  it  having  been  conveyed  from  various 
parts  of  the  higher  lands  in  the  manner  already 
described;  and  this  process  wiU  go  on  after  em- 
banking, and  continue  until  all  the  land  above  is 
thoroughly  drained,  and  the  ninnmg  of  water  on 
the  surface,  and  consequent  impoverishing  of  the 
higher  knd,  prevented. 

Much  might  be  said  respecting  the  arrangement 
of  main  drains  falling  into  small  rivers  and  streams, 
after  the  channels  of  the  latter  have  been  straight- 
ened, and  in  reference  to  outfalls  for  drains  gene- 
rally, but  this  muat  be  reserved  far  some  fotnve 
occasion.  Meantime,  the  whole  of  the  operations 
necessary  to  procure  an  outfall,  under  all  dream- 
stances,  for  the  drainage  of  land  <hi  the  banks  of 
the  large  rivers,  have  been  specified,  except  in  those 
cases  where  no  outfiBll  can  possibly  be  obtained,  in 
consequence  of  the  land  not  being  sufliciBntly  high. 
This  occurs  in  the  fens  of  lincdnshire,  and  other 
counties  <^  England,  as  alto  in  Holland,  where  the 
land  is  under  the  leveled  the  sea.  In  these  caaes 
the  only  means  of  procuring  an  outfall  are  thoee 
which  have  long  ago  been  employed;  namely,  em- 
banking, to  exclude  the  river  or  sea  water,  and 
collecting  the  water,  frtnn  an  area  of  100  acres  or 
upwards,  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  land,  at  the 
side  of  the  embankment,  over  which  it  ia  either 
pumped  or  lifted  by  a  wheel,  provided  with  backets, 
and  driven  round  by  an  engine  or  windmilL 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY  M.  M.  M. 


In  primitive  states  of  society,  when  man's  wants 
are  natural  and  few,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
he  would  depend  for  his  daily  supply  on  ^ 
means  most  easily  within  his  reach;  hence  he 
would  be  confined  in  his  diet  to  the  fhiits  which 
would  supply  his  wants  in  summer,  and  the  roots 
which  he  could  obtain  from  the  earth  in  win- 
ter. For  higher  delicacies,  and  ior  the  exercise  of 
aport,  he  weald  occasionally  pursoe  Ae  wild  ani<« 
male  around  him,  or  exercise  his  skill  and  mgenuity 
in  capturing  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  woods, 
or  the  finny  denisens  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers. 
But  as  knowledge  became  extended,  as  families 
multiphed,  as  the  demand  for  fbod  became  more 
general  and  more  extensive,  we  may  imagine  the 
provident  tendencies,  which  man  in  eomraon  with 
a  few  of  the  lower  animals  possess,  becoming  de- 
rdoped,  and  he  would  begin  to  aceumiUate  as  far 


as  possible  the  products  at  favoaraUe 
against  those  which  were  less  suspieioas. 

The  chase  is  ever  an  uncertain  mode  ci  obtaun- 
ing  food,  and  hence  it  could  not  be  long  before  iSbib 
desirableness  of  domesticating  the  wild  animals  ibr 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  constant  supply,  at  least 
when  required,  of  animal  food,  and  of  those  i 
products  which  are  alike  nseful  to  the 
of  life  for  the  comforts  of  dotliing.  In  a  pastoral 
district  the  breeding  of  animals  will  ever  be  the 
lea(&ig  object  of  attention,  and  though  our  eaiBsst 
records  speak  of  one  part  fd  onr  common  pareni- 
age  tilling  the  ground,  another  was  a  keeper  or 
feeder  of  sheep,  probaMy  more  for  dieir  fleeee  tiian 
for  their  flesh,  except  fbr  an  offtrng  to  the  great 
Benefactor  of  the  whole.  Amongst  those  psitriar^al 
chiefs  whom  the  Jews  claim  as  their  progenilorB, 
the  herd  was  added  to  the  flodi,  md  iht  priaeiplss 
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of  hteMng  anhinlB  were  well  understood.  In- 
etracted  psrtly  by  natural  skill,  and  aided  possibly 
by  Divine  science,  we  find  the  most  made  of  wages 
in  kind  by  tbe  attention  of  Jacob  to  the  principles 
of  breeding  animals,  both  as  to  obtaining  a  peccdiar 
kind  of  animal,  and  procuring  these  animids  from 
such  parentage  as  secured  a  strong  constitution. 
Possibly  the  lessons  which  he  had  learned,  who 
attended  more  to  the  flocks  and  the  herds  in  early 
life  than  his  brother,  who  lived  by  hunting,  were 
brought  to  bear  on  his  employment  during  twice 
seren  years'  senritude ;  or  possibly  it  might  have 
been  transmitted  skill  which  had  taught  him, 
treasured  up  in  the  experience  and  observation  of 
bis  grandfiither  Abraham,  who  had  flocks  and 
herds  so  numerous  that  the  land  was  not  able  to 
bear  them. 

How  much  soever  animal  food  may  be  desired 
and  prized,  it  is  qtnte  impossible  to  subsist  upon  it 
without  a  considerable  proportion  of  vegetable. 
For  numerous  tribes  of  men  accumulated  m  one 
place,  or  even  predatory  in  their  habits,  a  large 
supply  of  vegetables  would  be  indispensable  to  a 
comfortable  or  healthy  existence,  and  hence  would 
arise  a  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  these  in  the 
same  way  as  there  arose  a  need  for  the  domestication 
of  animals.  Tlie  reproductive  power  of  vegetables 
is  great  enough  in  a  natural  way  to  teach  the  art  of 
producing;  but  any  effort  which  might  be  made  to 
grow  the  same  plant  year  after  year  on  the  same 
spot  of  earth,  would  soon  violate  one  of  the  most 
clearly  established  of  natural  laws— that  the  soil 
will  not  furnish  the  means  of  nutrition  to  any  de- 
scription of  plant  whatever,  for  a  succession  of 
periods,  without  some  restorative  process  is  adopted 
to  compensate  for  the  material  taken  away.  Thus 
the  great  Jewish  chief,  or  his  ancestors  for  two 
generations,  rich  as  they  were  in  sheep  and  goats 
and  catde,  were  subjected  to  visitations  of  famine, 
and  thrice  in  three  generations  had  they  to  go  to 
the  hated  strangers  in  Egypt  because  of  the  famine 
in  their  houses.  And  how  came  it  that  in  Egjrpt 
they  could  buy  com  ?  How  was  it  that  the  grapes 
of  Eshcol  and  the  kine  of  the  fat  pastures  of 
Bashan  could  not  satisfy  the  wealthy  patriarchs 
while  there  was  com  in  Egypt?  Nay,  how  could 
it  be  accounted  for  that  not  only  could  Egypt  sup- 
ply her  whole  population  with  com  for  seven  years 
in  succession,  when  the  famine  was  sorein  all  lands, 
and  when  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  com  ? 
This  very  problem  I  will  endeavour  to  investigate, 
because  it  appears  to  my  mind  clear  at  least  that  it 
is  the  origin  of  all  agricultural  improvement,  and 
from  it  nearly  all  the  principles  of  those  agricultural 
improvements  at  present  known  are  traceable, 
either  directly  or  indirectiy. 

Egypt,  it  is  weH  known,  is  watered  by  a  long,' 


tortuous,  and  meandering  river,  called  the  Nile ; 
otherwise  its  soil  is  dry  and  arid,  and  ill-calculated 
to  withstand  the  burning  suns  which  bake  its  sur- 
face ;  while  Lower  Egypt  in  particular  is  almost  a 
net-work,  from  the  ramifications  of  this  noble 
and  mysterious  stream.  Destitute  of  the  rich  pas- 
turage of  Canaan,  there  were  less  temptations,  ex- 
cept in  Goshen,  to  induce  pastoral  habits,  and 
hence  from  necessity  the  Egyptians  first  became 
tallers  of  the  ground,  to  obtain  that  sustenance 
directly  from  the  soil  which  they  could  obtain  in- 
directly through  the  animals.  A  remarkable 
natural  phenomenon  brought  the  process  itself  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Once  in  the  year  their  gigantic 
river  overflowed  its  natural  banks,  and  the  waters 
accumulated  in  a  rolling  flood  two  thousand  miles 
in  extent,  beginning  at  one  uniform  period— on  the 
17th  of  June— to  rise  and  rise  until  the  middle  of 
September,  until  it  attains  a  height  of  from  12  to  16 
cubits,  and  does  not  find  its  usual  level  until  the 
month  of  November.  The  cause  of  this  strange 
phenomenon,  once  the  subject  of  much  mystery 
and  many  superstitions,  is  now  generally  under- 
stood to  arise  from  the  tropical  rains  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia,  which  commence  early  in  June 
and  continue  till  September,  and  which  are  so 
copious  that  it  will  be  remembered  Bruce  observed 
that  a  tube  1 2  inches  in  diameter  was  filled  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  with  fifteen  pounds,  or  one  gal- 
lon and  a  half  of  water. 

Now  the  effect  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
would  be  twofold  : — First,  the  waters  so  long  cover- 
ing the  surface  would  destroy  the  land  plants ;  and 
next,  it  would  leave  a  deposit  precisely  similar  to 
the  warps  of  Lincolnshire,  and  containing  vegetable 
and  mineral  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition 
and  solubility.  This  deposit  would  vary  with  pe- 
culiar seasons — always  rich  and  fertilizing,  it  would 
bear  in  its  troubled  bosom  the  washings  of  the 
Siennite  granite,  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the 
secondary  series,  and  the  multifarious  and  varied 
beds  of  the  tertiary.  And  these  deposits  are  so 
extensive  that  they  appear  to  be  rapidly  filling  up 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and  five  of  the  branches  into 
which  it  divided  itself  in  the  delta  of  Egypt  are 
now  no  longer  navigable,  though  known  to  tbe 
ancients.  The  deposits  of  turbid  waters  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  1,000  gallons 
of  the  Oxus  when  in  flood  hold  250lb8.  of  mud, 
the  Yellow  Sea  SOlbs.,  the  Ganges  22lb8.,  the 
Mississipi  (Hb.,  the  Wear  l6Ibs. 

The  slightest  observation  would  teach  the 
Egyptians  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetables  in  this 
deposit,  in  their  warm  climate;  while  its  unoccupied 
so9  would  invite  them  to  plant  their  corn— nor 
would  the  exhausting  effects  of  growing  it  year  after 
year  on  the  same  spots  be  felt  or   appreciated 
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and  consequently  they  would  not  be  deterred  by 
this  from  growing  com  year  after  year  in  succession 
If  Pliny  is  to  be  believed^  their  cultivation  was  of  a 
very  primitive  nature.  "  How  easy,"  he  remarks, 
"  is  the  husbandry  of  Egypt.  For  them  the  river 
Nile,  serving  the  turn  of  a  good  husbandman,  be* 
gins  to  swell  and  overflow  at  the  first  new  moon 

after  the  summer  solstice Upon  the  sub 

sidence  of  the  deluge  they  cast  the  seed  upon  the 
flooded  lands,  and  immediately  after  turn  in  their 
swine  to  trample  it  into  the  soil  whilst  moist."  If 
this  be  Uterally  correct,  it  opens  out  a  fact  in  agricul- 
tural history  no  less  astonishing  than  ridiculous — 
that  the  pig  was  the  first  animal  used  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil — a  use  as  improbable,  to  civilized  ears, 
as  its  food  was  obnoxious  to  the  sons  of  Abraham. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  valley  was  narrower, 
and  the  sands  more  sterile,  artificial  efforts  were 
made  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  all-fertilising 
water,  and  viaducts  or  drains  were,  doubtless,  first 
cut  here,  to  convey  the  water  over  a  larger  tract  of 
country.  Pools,  and  dykes,  and  artificial  reservoirs, 
were  made  to  catch  the  truant  water ;  and  hence  a 
wider  area  of  cultivated  land  became  available,  so 
that  Egypt,  otherwise  a  desert,  became  a  land  of 
"  com  and  wine." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  history  of 
the  art  of  agriculture,  though  doubtless  the  very 
first  lines  are  drawn — the  very  formations  of  the 
whole  science  are  laid  in  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  Nile,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Ganges — because  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  glance  even  at  its  outline  in  the 
limits  of  this  paper;  and  because  man  has  been  so 
occupied  in  recording  the  deeds  of  kings  and  war- 
riors, that  the  peaceful  arts  have  only  been  deemed 
worthy  of  very  incidental  notice,  and  hence  the 
materials  for  a  history  of  agriculture  are  by  no 
means  extensive.  I  shall,  therefore,  strictly  confine 
myself  to  a  history  of  agricultural  improvement, 
embracing  only  those  broad  outlines  of  the  art 
where  science  and  skill  have  shown  their  signal 
triumphs. 

The  plough,  however,  is  so  remarkable  an  em- 
blem of  the  science  and  the  art,  that  it  seems  to 
demand  a  single  notice.  The  first  improvement 
upon  treac^ng  the  land  with  the  hogs,  would  be 
scratching  it  with  something  similar  to  these  ani- 
mals' feet ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  road  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  sarcle  or  hoe,  copied  from  hierogly- 
phics in  the  British  Museum.  To  substitute  the 
labour  of  animals  for  that  of  men  would  be  a 
natural  step  for  civilization,  observation,  and  im- 
provement, to  suggest ;  and  the  ancient  Egyptian 
plough  is  but  an  adaptation  of  the  precise  implement, 
the  one  being  calculated  for  a  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  a  horizontal  power. 


Before  I  leave  Egypt,  it  ia  impowible  not  to  tee 
how  a  country  which  produces  more  than  it  con- 
sumes becomes  rich  and  great.  Dependent  on  its 
own  resources,  it  can  grow  and  multiply  intemiUy 
and  all  its  institutions  become  firm  and  solid— can 
taunt  and  can  dictate  to  those  who  come— can 
speak  roughly  to  them;  while  they  impbringly  go, 
carrying  "of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land,  a  Me 
balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrb,  noti 
and  almonds."  Nay,  we  may  say  the  first  nation 
rendered  historical  was  this  great  agricultonl 
nation.  Not  only  in  itsdf  was  Egypt  great  and 
powerful,  but  other  great  nations  of  antiqiuty  owe 
their  origin  to  its  growth.  Colonizing  and  carry- 
ing their  arts  and  their  knowledge,  Greece  owv 
whatever  she  possesses  of  agricultural  improvement 
to  what  she  learnt  from  ^gypt;  and  though  the 
age  of  agricultural  writers  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  Grecian  literature,  still  the  want  of  the 
Nile,  an  ever  ready,  involuntary,  and  cheap  supply, 
rendered  the  art  much  more  laborious  than  in  the 
mother  country.  Several  writers  concur  in  de- 
scribing Greece  as  unsuited  to  agricultural  pursoiti. 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  Grecian  soil ;  while  Hesiod,  the  &ther  of  agri- 
cultural writers,  and  ore  of  the  fifty  said  to  have  lo 
occupied  their  pens  in  Greece,  describes  the  soil  of 
his  own  little  flEurm  at  Askra,  at  the  foot  of  Mount. 
Helicon,  as  "  bad  in  winter,  hard  in  summer,  and 
never  good."  It  is  in  soils  like  this  that  necessity, 
always  the  mother  of  invention,  compels  the  culti- 
vator to  improve  in  rural  practice. 

Amongst  the  means  of  improving  the  Grecian 
soils,  one  of  mixing  sand  with  the  day,  and  vice 
ver$a,  is  distinctly  named  ;*  and  thus  the  mixing 
of  soils,  a  practice  now  well  understood,  eridently 
has  its  origin,  doubtless,  in  the  mixture  of  tlie 
alimiinous  deposits  of  the  Nile  upon  the  sandy 
plains  of  Egypt.  Here  also  we  first  hear  of  drain- 
ing :  the  water,  so  needed  for  the  burning  and 
porous  Egyptian  sands,  was  just  the  source  of  trou- 
ble, inconvenience,  and  loss,  to  the  Gredan  culti- 
vators; and  hence  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  drains 
to  convey  the  water  to  the  soil  in  the  former  should 
have  suggested  themselves  to  convey  it  away  frtm 
it  in  the  latter.  The  drains  might  possibly  be  cut 
more  for  munidpal  than  agricultural  purposes;  as 
the  ruins  of  ancient  dties,  which  are  now  found 
situate  in  absolute  swamps,  are  sufiident  eridence 
that  the  artificial  means  which  must  have  been  ^^ 
sorted  to,  to  dry  the  ground,  had  by  neglect  become 
incapable  of  discharging  their  offices.  But  thit 
open  drains  at  least  were  cut  in  the  fidds  is  quite 
evident  from  the  law  of  Solon,  which  decrees  that 
''  \kt  who  digged  a  ditch  or  made  a  trench  near  hit 
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neigkbour's  land^  should  leave  so  much  distance 
from  his  boundary  as  the  ditch  or  trench  is  deep." 
In  other,  and  the  modem  language  of  railway  en- 
gineers, he  must  make  his  embankment  or  cutting 
at  least  one  to  one— a  proof  that  the  soil  was  very 
tenacious,  or  more  inclination  would  have  been  con- 
sidered necessary.  Another  step  in  advance  of  their 
Egyptian  teachm  was  the  substitution  of  a  rake 
for  the  driving  of  pigs  over  the  new  sown  land. 
Doubtless  the  character  of  the  strong  sdls  of 
Greece  were  so  different  from  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  Egypt,  that  an  instrument  more  fiivourable  to 
the  covering  of  the  seed  was  necessary;  and  we 
have  no  more  difficulty  in  tracing  the  comparatively 
modem  harrow  to  the  hand-rake  of  the  Greeks, 
than  we  have  to  trace  the  modem  plough  to  the 
hand-hoe  or  sarde  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  stream  of  history  now  brings  us  down  to 
the  iron  legs  and  teeth  of  the  great  historical  image 
—the  banditti-formed  republic  of  the  ten  kingdoms 
and  the  seven  hills — the  master-spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  it  triumphed— *'  dreadful  and  terrible,  and 
strong  exceedingly,  and  which  had  great  iron  teeth.'' 
The  Roman  empire  commencing  by  making  every 
man  a  small  cukivator  by  its  agrarian  laws,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  these  small  proprietors,  from  a  dic- 
tator at  the  plough,*  to  a  laurel-crowned  general, 
should  bring  original  ideas  to  work  to  cultivate  and 
make  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  small  scale, 
.  rather  than  follow  any  previously  contracted  sjrs- 
tem.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Romans 
rather  consolidated  and  reduced  previous  know- 
ledge to  a  system,  than  made  any  very  decided 
steps  in  those  vastly  extended  improvements,  which 
are  the  wonder  and  the  gbry  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Still  there  are  marks  of  some  progress  even  here 
— for  to  make  a  system  is  to  make  improvement  to 
a  certain  extent.  We  have  in  Pliny's  directory  as 
to  cropping  a  dear  indication  of  the  necessity  of 
rotation  of  crops ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  as  fu 
as  the  means  were  afforded  in  the  plants  then 
known,  the  ideas  on  this  subject  were  substantially 
correct  As  I  have  stated,  the  alluvial  deposit  of 
the  Nile  was  always  new  and  always  rich,  and  no 
rotation  was  necessary — year  after  year  the  wheat 
and  the  barley  might  be  pbced  in  the  ground.  In 
Grecian  soils  this  could  not  be  done,  nor  could  it 
in  the  Roman ;  but  while  the  Grecian  might  adopt 
the  primitive  plan,  so  common  now  in  Ireland,  of 
allowing  the  soil  to  grow  com  as  long  as  it  would, 
and  then  let  it  alone,  and  break  up  a  new  piece  for 
a  similar  process— in  Italy,  where  the  land  was  so 
minutely  subdivided  amongst  the  dtixens,  expe- 
dients would  be  resorted  to,  to  revive  the  wasted 
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powers  of  the  soil.  Nature  might  have  been  also 
observed,  which  distinctly  foUows  rotations,  in 
her  ordinary  operations.  However  it  may  be, 
Pliny  says,  "  Let  him  sow  next  year's  wheat  crop 
where  he  has  just  gathered  his  beans,  vetches,  or 
lupines,  or  such  other  crop  as  enrichet  the  Umd, 
For,  indeed,  it  is  worth  observing  that  some  crops 
are  sown  for  no  other  purpose  but  as  food  for 
others.''  We  could  not  have  a  better  proof  of  the 
prindple,  on  which  the  whole  sentence  might  be 
considered  a  running  commentary,  than  this  is  of 
the  well  acknowledged  rotation  of  ''crop  green 
and  crop  grey." 

Another  step  seemed  to  have  been  made  in  land 
draining  over  their  teachers  the  Greeks,  arising, 
doubtiess,  from  Roman  institutions.  The  circum- 
scribed lands  each  dtiaen  possessed  made  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  economise  his  space,  and  hence 
we  have  the  first  reference  to  covered  drains.  Cato 
directs,  for  instance,  for  springy  land,  that  drains 
should  be  made  4  feet  bn^d  at  the  top,  li  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep— to  lay  them  with 
stones,  or  if  itie»e  are  not  to  be  obtained,  with  wil- 
low rods  placed  contrariwise,  or  twigs  fastened 
together.  The  modem  deep  drainers  can  certainly 
claim  a  great  authority  and  a  high  antiquity  for 
their  practical  recommendations.  Ck)lumella  ap- 
pears to  be  an  improver  on  this,  for  he  recommends 
a  rope  of  twigs  to  be  used,  and  this  to  be  covered 
with  leaves  before  putting  in  the  soil ;  while  Pliny 
recommends  straw  ropes,  and  advises  the  plan  now 
described  as  the  Deanston  one,  of  filling  with 
broken  stones  to  within  dghteen  inches  of  the  top. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  improvement 
now  so  much  insisted  on  by  some,  and  so  deter- 
minedly resisted  by  others,  of  deep  ploughing.  The 
Roman  predecessors  and  teachers  doubtless  saw  the 
immense  advantage  resulting  from  the  deepening  of 
the  soil  by  the  subsidence  of  the  floating  mud  sus- 
pended in  the  waters  of  the  fertilising  Nile ;  and 
though  they  could  not  have  this,  at  least  they  could 
deep-pbugh  and  trench  the  soil,  and  make  it  ar- 
tificially deep.  Ck)lumdla  describes  the  people  of 
M^(ara  as  trenching  their  fields  every  fifth  or  sixth 
year;  they  dug  this  as  deep  as  they  believed 
the  rain  to  penetrate,  tuming  the  bottom  soil  to  the 
top. 

Hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  of  manuring  as  a 
discovery;  it  is  certainly  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity, and  the  traditions  cf  Its  origin  are  clearly 
fabulous.  Augeas  has  the  credit  of  the  discovery, 
and  Hercules  has  the  honour  awarded  to  him  of 
divulging  it  in  Italy.  I  would,  however,  refer  it 
back  to  a  higher  antiquity ;  and  may  not  the  cleansing 
of  the  Augean  stable,  by  tuming  in  a  river,  be  aU  a 
georgical  symbol  of  the  redprocal  similarity  between 
thaiinrtilityof  the  river  and  of  the  refuse  of  cattish 
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I  have  ncyer  heard  the  notion  mooted,  much  less 
argued  or  investigated ;  hot  it  appears  to  my  mind 
BuffidentljT  plausible,  and  aUogedier  rational,  and 
refers  back  the  discovery  of  manure  to  the  grand 
annual  phenomenon  amongst  the  primeval  agricul- 
turists—the overflowing  of  the  Nile.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  manure  the  Roman's  practice  might 
still  teach  a  lesson  to  the  unimproved  race  of  far- 
mers. Tht  bottoms  of  manure  heq)s  were  directed 
to  be  hollow,  to  retain  their  moisture ;  and  their 
sides  and  tope  were  to  be  protected  by  ^  leaves 
and  branches  of  trees.  Tliou^  chemktry  was  not 
at  all  understood  by  the  Romans,  itself  could  not 
teach  us  better  lessons  of  preventing  waste  by 
evaporation  and  solution. 

Another  principle  carried  out,  if  not  discovered, 
by  the  Romans,  ukd  of  which  subsequent  investi- 
gations alone  have  explained  the  rationale,  is  em- 
ployment of  carbonised  and  of  inorganic  manures. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  to  timce  the  origin  even  of  this 
to  the  wonder-working  Egyptian  river.  That  inun- 
dation not  only  destroyed  the  refuse  vegetation  and 
weeds  of  the  land  it  submeiiged,  but  also  brought 
down  with  it  a  variety  of  mineral  matter  from  the 
rocks  over  which  it  flowed.  As  the  Romans  had 
not  generally  water,  it  was  natural  to  use  fire  for  a 
similar  purpose  of  destruction,  and  the  effiscts  of  the 
mineral  matters  left  by  these  ashes  would  be  soob- 
servable  that  the  idea  would  be  readily  sug^led 
of  obtaining  them  by  artificial  means.  Thus  Pal- 
ladius  says  that  ''  lands  which  have  been  manured 
by  ashes  of  trees  will  not  require  manure  for  five 
years.**  How  little  did  the  Roman  writer  foresee 
the  cfaemieal  principles  involml  in  this  process, 
or  the  identity  of  the  sni^y  afforded  by  the  fire 
and  the  water!  The  cultivated  crops,  ospedally  the 
com,  canied  off  the  potash,  for  instance,  from  the 
land,  and  hence  it  became  poor.  The  water  dis- 
integrated the  Siennite  rodcs,  wlach  contain  that  in- 
gredient, and  sv^^ed  it  to  the  delta  of  Egypt 
The  trees  also  had  abstracted  the  same  ingredieat, 
and  fumidMd  it  by  burning  to  the  wom-out  land 
of  the  Romans;  and  thus  we  may  now,  though 
they  could  not,  trace  die  identky  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses. Gato  says,  "  If  you  cannot  sell  wood  imd 
tmgB,  and  have  no  stone  tiiat  will  bum  into  lime, 
make  charcoal  of  the  wood,  and  bum  in  the  corn- 
fields the  twigs  and  small  brandies  whidi  remain." 

We  ought,  however,  slighdy  to  touch  upon  one 
other  Roman  practice  which  at  tiiat  day  prevailed, 
and  whidi  illustrates  veiy  strikingly  ^e  piinciple 
of  our  recent  diaeoveriss.  Some  plants  derive  a 
laiige  amount  of  their  dements  from  die  air  and 
from  water,  and  some  require  these  principles  in 
great  abnndance.  The  first  will  grow  m  a  poor 
soil,  and  will  afford  a  rich  manure  for  the  seeond 
description.    Thus  the  Romans  wwek  the  habit  of 


phraghing-in  green  crops  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nure. It  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  die  origin  of 
this}  but  it  is  neitfaer  for-fetched  nor  imtional 
to  attribute  it  to  the  same  source  as  the  reiC. 
During  the  periodical  inundations  there  would  be  a 
great  destruction  of  vegetable  matter;  dns  would 
again  be  deposited,  and  its  fertilising  power  would 
not  fail  to  be  manifest.  May  not  the  son  of  Amoi 
allude  to  this,  when  he  says—"  The  paper  reeds  by 
the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every- 
thing sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  drwem 
away,  and  be  no  more  "  (Isa.  zix.  7)  ? 

Whatever  the  Romans  might  teadi  die  tributary 
nations,  it  appean  pretty  clear  that  they  were  them- 
sdves  taught  the  advantage  of  mailmg  from  dns 
island  itself.  PGny  says  it  was  found  out  in  Bri- 
tain and  Gaul;  and  here  again  we  have  the  dements 
of  the  now  explained  value  of  die  fossil  riches  of 
an  entombed  worid,  and  remind  us  now  of  die 
mineral  wealth  of  the  coprolites,  and  the  fiertSityof 
the  soils  resting  on  the  gault  or  green  sand.  Varro 
speaks  of  noticing  fidds  manured  with  a  white  fos- 
sil day,  and  diua  the  gedogical  riches  of  our  sub- 
strata seem  for  many  yean  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  thdr  use  catried  into  practice.  Hence 
it  wocM  appear  that  though  Britain  was  earty  de- 
scribed as  inhabited  by  persons  inland,  who  fived 
on  roots,  berries,  flesh,  and  milk;  yet  Caesar  de- 
scrHied  diem,  at  the  sea-cowt  at  lent,  as  cokmssts 
"from  Belgium,  which  having  established  them- 
sdves  in  Britain,  began  to  cultivate  the  land."  It 
appears,  however,  that  soon  the  Britains  profited  by 
the  superior  skill  of  the  Romans.  Tliat  they  had 
com  fidds  before  was  evident  enough,  from  the  foct, 
related  in  the  Commentaries,  of  a  legion  being  i 
prised  by  the  natives  while  cutting  down  a 
field,  and  suffmng  much  from  an  incursion  of  aome 
British  warrfors  who  had  hid  themsdves  near  it 
Doubtless  the  splendid  Roman  roads,  which  aliD 
remain  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  so  for  fodfi- 
tated  the  trandt  of  commodities  as  to  encourage  in- 
land prodoction,  and  in  diis  respect  to  asslndlste 
the  interior  in  some  respecto  tothe  sea  coast,  as  de- 
scribed by  die  invader;  and  in  the  fourth  century 
Great  Britra  was  an  exporting  country  for  com; 
for  the  Knperor  Julian  is  described  as  sen^ng  a 
hundred  ships  to  this  country,  bmlt  from  timber 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  lading  diem  with 
com  to  waipplj  the  wmts  of  the  devastated  Low 
Countries  till  harvest. 

We  cannot  help  pauamg  a  moment  to  reflect  how 
that  great  empire  feD.  When  luxury  usurped  die 
pboe  of  indtwtry,  when  the  statesmen  of  Rome  for- 
got the  plough,  when  agriculture  was  neglected 
and  despiMd,  the  glory  of  the  empire  departed,  and 
it  soon  became  a  small  insignificant  state,  despoiled 
of  its  glory,  and  dl  but  sunk  in  utter  oUivion. 
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a,  Ttehmdle. 

i,  TlM  giouDd  ■timd. 

c.  The  HAitined  groood. 

Sowerby,  Tldr$k,  Mmf  10,  1850. 
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6,  The  ploaghed  groimd. 

c,  Hie  unplouf  hed  ground. 

d.  The  pdnt  to  which  the  cattle  were  attached  by  their 

horns. 
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THE    FILTRATION    OF    SEWAGE    FLUID    FOR    GARDENS. 

BT  CtTTRBBRT  W.  JOHKBON,  BBO.,  V.R.B. 


The  inends  of  sanitiiry  advances  and  of  the  im- 
proved cultivatioii  of  our  lands  will  have  read 
with  much  pleasure  a  recent  valuable  communica- 
tion of  Hifl  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  on  the 
subject  of  filtering  sewage.  This  paper,  which 
Colond  Grey  read  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  contained  a  brief 
yet  clear  description  of  a  simple  apparatus,  by 
which  all  the  mechanically  suspended  matters  of  the 
sewage  fluid  may  be  readily  separated  from  the 
chemically  combined  portion,  so  as  to  render  the 
former  available  as  a  rich  solid  manure,  and  the 
latter  no  longer  distasteful  as  a  fertilizing  liquid 
manure  for  watering  growing  plants. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able effects  of  this  communication  will  be  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  higher  classes 
to  the  losses  hitherto  sustained  by  an  inatten- 
tion to  this  not  always  inviting  subject.  It 
will  tend  very  materially  to  render  the  inquiry  more 
popular :  it  will  render  the  labours  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  laboured  so  long  more  easy  and 
more  quickly  pcoduotive  of  national  good.  The 
plan  suggested  by  His  Royal  Highness  is  simple, 
and  at  first  sight  unolyjectionable }  but  having  tried 
the  phm  for  some  months  in  my  own  garden,Ican 
bear  testunony  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  best 
mode  of  acoompUshing  the  desired  end.  It  was 
thus  described  by  Colonel  Grey  i— 

''To  form  a  tank  with  a  perforated  false  bottom, 
upon  which  a  filtering  medium  should  be  laid  to 
admit  the  sewage  into  the  tank  Mow  the  false  bot- 


tom, when,  according  to  the  principle  of  water  re- 
gaining its  own  level,  the  sewage  liquid  would  rise 
through  the  filtering  bed  to  its  original  level  in  the 
tank;  and,  provided  the  filtering  medium  had  been 
of  the  proper  nature,  and  of  sufficient  thickness,  it 
would  be  thus  freed  from  all  mechanical  impurity, 
and  would  pass  off  as  clean  and  clear  as  spring 
water." 

The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  of  filtering  up- 
ward is,  that  the  under  surface  of  the  filtering  me- 
dium becomes  speedily  encrusted  with  the  peculiar 
mixture  of  grease  and  earthy  matters  which  sewage 
fluid  always  contains;  and  when  this  takes  place, 
the  passage  of  the  clear  liquid  through  the  filter  is 
soon  very  materially  impeded,  and  at  last  passes 
through  too  sbwly  to  be  useful.  It  is  true  that 
this  may  be,  in  the  case  of  a  filter  where  the  filtra- 
tion  is  downward  instead  of  upward,  readily  re- 
moved whenever  the  usefulness  of  the  filter  is  thus 
impeded.  In  my  own  filters  it  is  raked  and  flushed 
off  the  surface  by  a  column  of  sewage,  which  passes 
rapidly  and  forcibly  over  the  surface  of  the  filter; 
but  if  I  had  them  made  so  that  the  incrustation 
was  uMdemeath,  I  must  have  the  whole  filter  taken 
up  every  time  Uie  cleansing  took  place.  Now  the 
necessity  for  such  a  cleansing  every  one  will  feel  it 
is  most  desirable  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible. 
The  construction  of  the  filtering  apparatus  (which 
is  neither  difiicult  nor  expensive)  when  once  ac- 
complished will  amply  repay  any  one  for  the  trou- 
ble bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  now  two  years  since  I 
first  coaatructed  a  filter  of  thie  description :  it  has 
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been  constantly  in  use  ever  since,  and  the  more 
expert  we  have  become  in  its  management,  the 
more  useful  and  enriching  we  have  found  the  sew- 
age for  almost  every  description  of  plant  which  our 
garden  contains. 

I  described  this  plan  in  a  paper,    which    in 
January,  1849,  was  printed  by  order  of  the  metro- 
politan commissioners  of  sewers :  and  in  that  I 
endeavoured  not  only  to  show  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  sewage  fluid  of  towns,  but  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  I  had  adopted  at  my  own  house  to 
render  its  use  available  without  annoyance  even  to 
the  visitors  to  the  flower  garden.     In  this,  as  I 
there  observed,  there  is  little  practical  difficulty ; 
for  I  experimentally  ascertained  that   the   entire 
sewage  of  a  house  (using  the  word  sewage  in  its 
most   comprehensive    sense)    is    readily    filtered 
through  coarse  sand ;   and  in  my  own  case,  after 
having  for  several  months  adopted  this  plan,  the  fil- 
ter (adopting  the  occasional  surface  cleansing,  to 
which  I  have  alluded)  still  allows  the  fluid  portion 
of  the  sewage  to  pass  through  with  little  diminu- 
tion of  its  rapidity.     The  fluid  portion  after  being 
filtered  merely   presents  the  appearance  of  dirty 
pond-water;   it  has  a  slightiy  disagreeable  smeU, 
but  this  ceases  as  soon  as  it  is  added  to  the  ground 
—  the  whole  of  it  rapidly  soaks  in,  without  leaving 
either  any  mechanically  suspended  matters,  or  even  a 
stain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  chief 
principle  to  be  steadily  regarded  in  this  operation  is 
the  avoidance  of  any  considerable  delay  in  the 
employment  of  the  sewage— to  use  only  such  earth- 
enware or  metallic  pipes,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sewage  to  and  from  the  tank,  as  shall,  by  the  even- 
ness of  their  surface,  combined  with  as  good  a  fall 
as   possible,  prevent  all  lodgment  of  putrefying 
matters :  if  this  object  is  steadily  borne  in  mind, 
not  the  slighest  annoyance  need  in  any  case  be  ap- 
prehended.   It  is  very  easy  to  occasionally  (as  in 
hot  weather)  pass  an  extra  supply  of  water  from 
the  house  through  its  drain  so  as  to  wash  out  the 
pipe  which  communicates  with  the  tank.    The  ex- 
tra water  will  at  such  seasons  be  very  useful  in  the 
garden;  andthen,a8  allfermentationis prevented  (the 
sewage  being  used  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  possible),  the 
smell  which  arises  from  such  sewage  is  totally 
different  in  extent  from  that  which   is   so    dis- 
gusting in  an  ordinary  sewer  or  cesspool. 

In  my  own  case,  when  building  a  cottage  at 
Croydon,  feeling  the  importance  of  these  objects, 
and  knowing  the  danger  of  leakage  in  the  ordinary 
brick  drains,  I  employed  chiefly  leaden,  iron,  or 
earthenware  pipes  (of  five  inches  bore),  for  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  drain ;  and  as  between  the  house 
and  its  Idtchen-garden  there  is,  fortunately,  suffi- 
cient fall  in  the  ground  to  admit  of  the  construction 
of  A  second  receiving,  and  alio  a  second  tank 


(below  the  receiving  tank,  and  lower  down  the 
slope),  ftimished  with  a  sand  filter  I  have  hence 
no  occasion  to  use  a  pump  to  raise  the  filtered 
sewer  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  soiL    Both  these 
tanks  are  made  of  bricks  set  in  and  &ced  with 
cement.    The  slope  of  the  ground  is  sufficient,  in 
my  case,  to  enable  the  filtered  liquid  manure  to 
flow  through  small  iron  pipes  (}»inch  bore)  to 
every  part  of  the  garden.    I  would  advise,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  pipes  of  at  least  one  to  two  indies 
bore,  and  that  these  should  be  made  of  stoneware. 
These  do  not  corrode,  and  are  not  acted  upon  by 
the  ammonia  of  the  sewage.    It  is  true  that,  as 
these  stoneware  pipes  do  not  bear  much  preesure  ai 
their  junctions,  it  is  necessary,  when  they  are  used, 
to  have  the  regulating  cock  placed  at  the  end  id  the 
pipe  nearest  the  filter,  and  to  have  a  receiving  tub 
at  the  kitchen-garden  end  of  the  pipe.    But  these 
litde  disadvantages  are,  I  find,  amply  compensated 
by  the  rapid  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  sewage 
fluid  through  the  larger  eartiiem  pipes ;  and,  since 
I  have  used  pipes  of  two  inches  bore,  I  find  that 
for  the  kitchen-garden  a  much  coarser  filter  than 
sand  will  suffice;  and  when  the  sewage  fluid  is  in- 
tended for  the  irrigation  of  some  small,  merdy 
model  water  grass  plocs,  that  then  straining  it 
through  a  wooden  box,  perforated  with  i  of  an 
inch  holes,  is  amply  sufficient.    When  the  sewage 
is  required  to  be  passed  through  the  filter,  this  is 
done  by  raising  the  plug  of  a  pipe  in  tiie  receiving 
tank.    By  this  means  the  flow  of  the  liquid  on  to 
the  top  of  the  filter  is  regulated ;  and  this  first  tank 
is  especially  useful,  amongst  other  purposes,  when 
the  sand  filter  needs  emptying.    The  rooeivinf^ 
tank  is  furnished  with  an  overflow  pipe  into  a  small 
brick  tank,  made  permeable  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  is  done  to  provide  against  long  frosts,  whett 
irrigation   is    stopped,    or    the    neglect   of    ^ 
gardener.    In    every   communication    from    the 
house    to    the    drain,    self-acting    water-TalTCi 
effectually   prevent   the   escape  of  any  effluvia; 
all  of  which,  however,  as  I  have  before  remaxlEed, 
is  the  most  certainly  prevented  by  using  glased 
pipes  for  house  drains,  securing  a  good  fidl»  and 
causing  a  pail  or  two  of  water  to  be  systematkyiy 
and  daily  poured  down  the  water-doset,  whume 
junction  with  the  drain  is  the  most  remote  horn 
the  tank.    By  this  means  the  accnmnlatioDs  of 
the  previous  24  hours  are  swept  out  of  the  pqie ; 
all  putrefiu^on  is  thus  prevented  in  them ;  the  bulk 
of  the  sewage  is  increased,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,    adtfantageouily   dUuted,    And,    more- 
over, if  the  same  care  is  taken  to  let  cmt  the  tank 
every  two  or  three  days,  not  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance can  ever  be  experienced  by  the  inmatee  of  ^ 
house.    The  tanks  which  I  have  made  each  boU 
about  600  gallons  each ;  and,  from  an  establish- 
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ment  of  five  persons  well  supplied  with  water,  one 
of  these  tanks  is  filled  with  sewage  in  ahout  a-week. 
The  fiunlity  thus  afibrded  for  carrying  away  house 
sewage  hy  its  own  gravity,  and  its  ready  employ- 
ment on  the  land,  hy  placing  a  dwelling-house  on 
the  side  of  a  sloping  ground,  afford  two  most 
powerful  arguments,  in  addition  to  many  others, 
for  selecting  such  sites  for  the  ereqtion  of  our 
houses.  In  those  situations  where  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  pump,  the  great  object  of  emplojring 
the  sewage  and  its  filtration  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished with  even  a  single  tank,  by  merely  dividing 
the  tank  into  two  compartments,  and  then  allowing 
the  sewage  to  filter  through  a  layer  of  coarse  sand, 
supported  on  a  Mse  bottom.  I  have  adopted  for 
the  &lse  bottom  the  tiles  with  which  the  floors  of 
the  maltsters'  drying  kilns  are  laid.  These  are  per- 
forated with  small  holes ;  on  these  is  laid  a  stratum 


of  coarse  gravel  about  two  inches  thick,  and  then 
about  three  inches  of  coarse  sand;  and,  as  when 
the  plug  of  the  upper  tank  is  raised  the  sewage 
rushes  into  the  lower  tank  with  some  force,  I  have 
laid  upon  the  sur£Eu:e  of  the  sand  another  paving 
(laid  in  both  cases  without  mortar  or  cement)  of 
these  maltsters'  tiles.  By  this  means  the  sand  is 
not  disturbed  when  the  sewage  pours  in,  and  the 
operation  of  flushing  or  cleansing  the  fllter  is  much 
facilitated. 

Those  who  have  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
sanitary  improvement  will  feel  the  advantage  of 
thus  speedily  removing  and  mixing  with  the  soil 
the  now  obnoxious  sewage  of  our  houses.  It  is  an 
improvement  alike  beneficial  to  that  portion  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  world  around  us;  it 
tends  to  banish  disease  from  the  first — it  gives 
food  and  vigour  to  the  last. 


FARMING     IN     WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


T^^gtownshire  possesses  several  notable  advan- 
tages for  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture. 
Though  distant,  and  somewhat  awkwardly  dis- 
jointed by  its  far-stretching  promontories  and  rocky 
headlands,  from  the  great  centres  of  trade  and 
population  in  Scotland,  it  possesses  easy  and  rapid 
communication  by  the  Irish  Sea  with  liverpool, 
and  the  populous  districts  of  Liancashire ;  and  a 
large  steamer  has  for  several  years  afforded  con- 
stant means  of  transit  for  all  kinds  of  fieurm  produce 
into  these  superior  markets.  The  districts  of  the 
county  round  Lochryan  have  cheap  and  conve- 
nient access  to  Glasgow  by  means  of  the  Stranraer 
steamers.  The  general  slope  of  the  county  gives 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  a  fine  southern  expo- 
sure; the  proximity  to  the  sea  diminishes  the  du- 
ration and  intensity  of  frosts ;  and  Ijring  a  degree 
nearer  the  sun,  Wigtownshire  enjoys  a  warmer  and 
more  genial  climate  than  the  central  counties  of 
Scotland,  or  even  than  the  rich  pLiins  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  exposed  as  these  are  to  the  cold  and  foggy 
winds  of  ibe  German  Ocean. 

The  soil  of  Wigtownshire  is  varied  in  its  charac- 
ter, or  rather  in  its  qualities ;  for,  except  in  plains 
over  which  the  sea  has  at  one  time  flowed,  and 
where  it  has  left  a  strong  clay  soil,  a  deposition  of 
sand,  or  a  deep  flow  moss,  the  soil  almost  wholly 
consists  of  a  dry  hazelly  loam,  inclining  more  or 
less  to  gravel,  and  reposing  on  beds  of  primary, 
transition,  and  secondary  schists.  But  in  Wig- 
townshire there  is  both  the  richest  and  the  poorest 
land,  and  land  of  all  intermediate  degrees  of  fertility. 
More  than  one-half  the  area  of  the  county  consists 
of  moor,  the  northern  parts  of  which  are  extremely 


bleak  and  barren  in  their  aspect,  and  interspersed 
with  immense  and  dreary  mosses,  which  the  hand 
of  improvement  has  never  yet  touched,  and  proba- 
bly never  will.  But  even  in  this  wild  district, 
tracts  of  good  land  occur  along  the  edges  of  the 
streams  and  on  the  knolls ;  and  considerable  efforts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  increase  the  amount 
of  arable  land,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  grass. 
The  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Rigby  Wason,  on 
the  estate  of  Ck>rwar,  on  the  borders  of  Ayndiire 
and  Galloway,  are  the  most  extensive  examples  of 
the  reclamation  of  moor  land  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country;  but  as  the  property  lies  in  a  different 
county,  we  do  not  step  aside  in  the  meantime  to 
make  particular  inquiries  respecting  it.  Hie  pro- 
prietor, we  understand,  is  highly  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  operations  ;  the  improvement  effected 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  undoubted;  and 
Ck)rwar  may  justly  be  pointed  out  as  an  example  of 
what  may  be  done  to  increase  the  amenity  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  bleakest  districts.  In  limestone, 
one  principal  element  of  soil  improvement,  VTig" 
townshire  is  particularly  deficient.  The  greater 
part  of  the  county  is  supplied  with  lime  from  Cum- 
berland and  other  parts  of  the  English  coast;  and 
though  it  comes  pretty  handily  to  the  lands  along 
the  bays  and  shores  where  it  is  least  needed,  it 
must  be  carted  a  great  distance  to  the  upper  and 
moorish  districts,  where  its  application  produces 
the  best  effects.  Wigtownshire,  therefore,  with 
some  advantages  of  situation  and  dunate,  has  its 
own  discouragements  to  contend  against,  and  is 
neither  the  least  nor  the  most  favoured  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view. 
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From  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  to  withm  a  few 
miles  of  this  place,  the  comitry  is  a  dreary  waste  of 
moor,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
natural  meadow,  and  green  slopes  which  yield  some 
nibbling  to  a  few  sheep  and  yomig  bhtck  catde. 
Topping  this  moor,  howerer,  we  descend  mto  a 
more  smmy  and  flertile  sweep  of  country,  forming 
the  Vale  of  CrBe,*amd  broadenmg  into  carse  fields, 
and  mto  a  deep  and  wide  morass,  which  seems  to 
run  into  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Wigtown.  We 
are  here  introduce  into  a  district  of  active,  ener- 
getic, and  enlightened  farming.  A  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  been  at  work  for  severed  years,  and 
has  succeeded  inmaking  the  most  agreeable  changes 
on  the  aspect  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  braes 
skirting  the  Cree,  not  long  ago  covered  with  broom 
and  furze,  and  over-run  with  rabbits,  have  been 
broken  up,  cleared  of  rubbish,  drained  where  ne- 
cessary, and  are  now  yielding  regular  rotations  of 
crops.  Flocks  of  sheep,  feeding  on  turnips,  where 
a  few  years  ago  there  existed  only  a  rabbit-warren, 
is  no  uncommon  sight  >  and  marshy  fktts,  black 
with  moss  and  heather,  are  now,  after  a  successful 
course  of  improvement^  cowred  with  a  sward,  vy- 
ing, at  this  e«riy  season,  in  gnenness  with  the  rich 
fieldsof  Ayrshire  or  Strathmore.  The  landlords 
have  assisted  the  operations  of  the  farmers,  and  fine 
belts  of  wood  are  rising  to  give  grace  and  shelter  to 
the  country. 

If  these  improvements  had  not  repaid  the  outlay, 
Aey  would  hardly  have  been  carried  out  so  exten- 
sively. But  tiM  best  proof  that  they  have  been 
profitable,  and  aro  expected  to  eontinue  profitable, 
is,  that  thej  are  stiB  going  on  with  mcRimBished 
vigour. 

Chdloch,  a  farm  of  400  or  500  aeree  in  this  dis- 
trict, is  weB  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  nearly  afl  of 
modtm  redamauon  frocn  a  sCafta  fn  bavreiUMss,  or 
a  state  approximathag  thereto.  The  soil  of  this 
farm,  in  many  places,  is  thin  and  gravelly ;  but  by 
thorough  }4oughing  and  manuring,  the  crops  fsh 
little  short,  in  we^t  and  abondanee,  of  the  pro- 
dtioe  of  richer  sdls.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  moss 
on  the  fioitt,  which  is  in  course  of  rapid  improve- 
ment. Twenty  acres  of  redauned  moss  weve  cropped 
last  year,  and  as  many  more  are  bemg  brought 
fbrward  to  the  same  araUe  conditkm.  These,  we 
bdevOt  wffl  fbroi  tiie  richest  parts  of  the  ftnn* 
lliere  is  an  extensive  morass  on  Chaflodb,  tying 
between  ffaidy  cultivated  hflls^  and  covered  with 
water  to  a  great  depth  in  winter.  An  embankment 
has  been  roiseQ  throv^gh  uie  middle  of  tms  morass, 
wiui  the  view  of  drawing  off  the  water  from  the 
upper  side ;  and  by  deepenmg  the  bora  nhidi  foms 
tile  natural  escape  for  uie  water,  the  redunation  of 
a  urge  proporoon  (n  tms  immense  and  level  swamp 
seems  to  us  a>ery  practicable  undertaking.    As  the 


proprietor,  Colond  Stopfonl  Blair,  of  Penning* 
hame,  has  both  the  means  and  die  heart  for  execu- 
ting great  works,  and  is  aided  by  a  young  and  spi- 
rited tenant,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a  vast  im- 
provement b^ng  accomphsbed  in  due  time  on  thn 
morass.  The  fiorm-house  of  Chatloch  is  a  very 
stately  residence.  The  offices  are  dder,  and  not  so 
complete  in  their  accommodation  and  arrangement 
They  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  6ie 
manur^yard  in  tbt  centre ;  but,  for  sake  of  water 
for  the  thrashing-min,  the  bam  is  built  at  some 
cBstance  from  the  steachng;  and  considerable  in- 
convenience, loss  of  labour,  and  probably  of  straw, 
are  the  necessary  consequences.  FVom  twenty  to 
thirty  black  cattie  were  feeding  in  the  byres,  tfie 
heifere  singly  in  stalls,  and  the  buBocks  in  boxes. 
Hiese  beasts  are  of  great  site,  and  in  a  very  healdiy 
and  fattenmg  condition.  Tlie  byres  and  stables  are 
drained  into  a  tank  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  mi- 
nure^yard ;  and  the  excellent  effects  of  the  liquid 
material  are  already  very  palpably  seen  on  a  rye- 
grass field,  over  whidi  it  has  been  rained.  The 
importance  of  collecting  the  liquid  manure  of  £tfm- 
yaiRcIs  is  universaBy  admitted  in  Wigtownrinre; 
tmks  are  consequently  becoming  qmte  coaraioa; 
but  a  step  stiB  furrier  in  advance  is  now  in  agita- 
tion. A  manure-yard  is  not  considered  compkCs 
unless  it  has  a  roof  above  as  weU  as  a  taidi  beiow; 
and  the  dung-heap  at  ChaDoch  is  irnmediatdy  tobe 
covered  in  from  the  injwious  action  of  tfiedcnwmts. 
Chi^och  is  a  fitunn  w^  suited  for  what  is  oommoidy 
understood  as  high  fanmng.  The  soil  it  of  ttai 
natiffe  which  best  agrees  with  heavy  maatuing; 
ih%  sibundance  of  moss  affords  ample  scope  bodi 
fov  redaiming  new  hoid,  and  manulacturiui^  ns- 
nurelo  almost  any  extent;  and»  able  and  spirited  as 
has  been  the  management  of  this  farm  for  BDaay 
years,  we  doubt  not  that  the  fiffip  of  F^ec-tradewg 
raise  it  shorfly  to  a  stiB  higher  state  of  cuBmSkiB. 
The  tenant^  though  admitting  himself  to  be  a  'Fr^ 
tectionist,  is  one  not  likely  to  soecumb  to  new  &> 
ficulties,  tiB  he  has  tried  aB  means  of  Bunuosmting 
them.  Sheep  are  fed  with  success  on  ChaBoch, 
and  nine  or  ten  score,  kept  on  tmips  dang 
winter,  were  sold  lately,  and  turned  a  good 
profit. 

Several  farms  around  ChaBodi  are  cttKiiatud 
with  f^eat  spirit.  The  adjoining  farm  of  Ijower 
Bamksk  is  a  fine  i^Mcimen  of  rough,  wel, 
ground,  being  drained,  improved,  and  laid  off  i 
dry,  comfortable  fields  in  the  course  of  a  feir  i 
iium  is  no  appearance  m  ttiis  distnct of  any^  atStif 
off  in  the  vigour  and  energy  widi  whkh  tiie  se9 
has  lately  been  cuHiwied.  The  pkm^  9n  hBf 
more  busy  tiian  tiiey  have  been  for  a  loo^  tmw; 
and  Anunfaig  and  reclsrnation  proosed  aa  bnakly  as 
ever.    The  temere  generally  rogret  on  loss  of  rio* 
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tectioD ;  complain  bitterly  of  the  low  and  still  Ming 
prices ;  and,  contrasting  present  with  past  returns, 
are  disposed  to  look  with  desponding  feelings  to 
the  future.  But  few  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
farming  cannot  be  made  to  do  under  Free-trade. 
There  is  an  innate  reliance  on  the  resources  of  the 
soil,  on  the  wonderful  effects  of  good  management, 
a  steady  attention  to  economy,  and  a  vigorous  going 
forward  with  the  labour  of  cultivation,  which  are 
quite  incompatable  with  despair,  and,  we  will  add, 
with  ultimate  defeat. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Penninghame  House, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Stopford  Blair,  extensive  im- 
provements of  the  soil  have  been  effected,  and  are 
still  in  progress.  Unlike  most  residences  of  the 
gentry,  this  mansion  is  dtnated  amidst  not  the 
best,  but  the  poorest  land  of  the  estate ;  and  a  large 
sum  is  annually  spent  in  covering  with  verdure  soil 
which  otherwise  must  have  remained  bleak  end 
barren.  We  passed  over  tract  after  tract  of  moss 
which  is  in  process  of  deep  drainage ;  and  the  re- 
clamation has  ever  been  extended  to  a  height  on 
the  moor,  where,  we  should  think,  it  cannot  be,  and 
10  probably  not,  expected  to  pay,  though  we  were 
informed  by  the  steward  that,  with  medium  prices, 
it  would  yield  a  remunerating  return.  These  im< 
provements,  however,  cannot  properly  be  held  up 
as  patterns  of  imitation,  or  signs  of  encoon^ement 
to  fanners  or  capitalists }  but  they  are  worthy  of 
approbation,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  useful  em- 
ployment to  the  labourers,  and  compared  with 
tome  modes  of  expending  their  incomes  which  are 
feshionable  among  the  aristocracy^  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  commendation.  A  iJEumer  can  only 
Ctfry  oat  such  improvements  as  will  return  his 
capital  with  fair  profits,  and  return  it  within  a  li- 
nited  time ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  far  more  diffi- 
ci£t  and  less  remunerating  works  which  a  proprie- 
tor, in  certain  circumstances,  may  undertake,  with- 
out expoemg  himself  to  the  charge  of  a  foolish  or 
unprofitable  expenditure  of  his  money. 

lliere  is  a  beautiful  little  farm-steading  at  Pen- 
nSngtiaanftft  Housc,  which  is  probablj  intended  as  a 
niodei  to  the  farmers.  The  houses  are  erected  in  a 
neat  qnadrangle,  and  consist,  on  the  interior  sides 
of  the  square,  of  milk  cow  hyen,  a  turnip-house, 
sUibky  bam  with  thrashing  mill  driven  by  water, 


and  cattle-houses.  A  large  manure  factory,  as  it 
may  be  called,  covered  over  with  a  double  roof,  and 
having  a  urine  tank  in  one  of  its  comers,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  square.  On  the  exterior  sides 
there  are  cart-sheds,  a  saw«iill,  driven  by  the  same 
wheel  as  the  thrashing  maddne,  a  smithy's  forge, 
and  other  workshops.  The  houses  are  two  storeys 
high,  and  above  the  stable  ud  byres  there  are  hay- 
lofts, above  the  bam  a  granary,  and  so  on.  The 
byres  accommodate  a  single  row  of  cows,  and  have 
a  passage  along  both  sides,  so  that  the  cows  can  be 
supplied  with  turnips  or  maeh  without  disturbing 
them  in  their  stalls.  The  feeding-box  is  separated 
from  the  stalls  by  moveable  bars  of  wood,  which 
may  be  widened  or  tightened  at  pleasure.  The  heads 
of  the  00W8  are  passed  between  these  bars,  and  are 
kept  in  that  position  while  they  remain  in  the  byre. 
Both  byres  and  stables  are  completely  ventilated, 
and  drains  are  carried  out  of  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  adjoining  dwelling-house,  into  the  liquid  ma- 
nure tank,  the  contents  of  which  are  periodically 
poured  over  the  dung-heap.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  mossy  soil,  carried  probably  from  the  drain- 
age works,  lies  in  the  manure-house,  which  is  also 
saturated  with  the  urine  from  the  tank,  and  mixed 
with  the  stable  and  byre-dung.  Decomposition 
proceeds  rapidly  under  roof,  and  as  the  gases  are 
preserved  from  dispersion  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
absorbed  in  the  decomposing  substances,  the  result 
of  the  process  is  a  large  quantity  of  peculiarly  rich 
and  valuable  manure.  Great  importance  is 
thus  attached  to  the  manufacturing  of  ma« 
nure;  and  this  object  cannot  be  too  urgently 
imprewed  upon  the  attention  of  agriculturists.  Now 
that  the  land  of  this  country  is  brought  into  con^ 
petition  with  the  rich  soils  of  America  and  the 
continent,  the  collection  of  large  quantities  of  the 
best  'manure  is  undoubtedly  the  iine  qua  non  of 
successful  farming. 

Draining  is  well  encouraged  on  the  Penning- 
hame estate.  The  umial  practice  ia  for  the  propriti^ 
tor  to  open  the  drains,  while  the  tenant  provides  the 
tiles,  and  covers  them  m.  The  drains  ate  kept  open 
for  two  or  three  years,  to  allow  the  soil  to  con- 
solidate, and,  as  it  sinks,  the  drains  are  deepened, 
so  that  the  labomr  of  opening  is  considered  a  good 
half  of  the  operation. — North  British  Mail. 
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UTILITY    OF    SUBSOIL    PLOUGHING. 


There  are  few  persons  who  can  now  be  foand  to 
doubt  the  utility  of  subsoil  ploughing  upon 
thorough-dramed  clay  soils.  By  this  process  it  is 
clearly  established  that  a  soil  cold  and  tenacious, 
impervious  to  air  and  water,  becomes  loose  and 
friable ;  and  instead  of  being  capable  of  growing 
only  oats  and  wheat,  it  becomes  fit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds  and  turnips  i  and  the  bare  fallow 
can  be,  if  not  altogether  dispensed  with,  removed 
at  least  for  a  much  longer  period  from  its  like,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  soil,  the  crop,  and  the  re- 
muneration, entirely  changed.  And  yet  how  fre- 
quently do  we  see  the  subsoil  ploughs,  even  on 
the  estates  of  gentlemen,  who  are  owners  as  well  as 
occupiers,  laid  aside,  neglected,  and  rusty !  and 
espedaUy  in  the  cases  of  tenants,  where  a  landlord 
has  made  them  a  present  of  the  implement,  how 
frequently  do  we  see  it  thrown  aside  and  neglected  I 
Nor  is  this  because  some  old  "  Deanston"  plough 
has  been  superseded  by  Barrett's  or  Read's  or  some 
new  and  more  popular  implement,  which  has  been 
brought  out  as  a  candidate  for  popular  favour.  The 
newest  and  most  improved — ^if  there  is  any  one 
which  is  so,  as  compared  with  the  "  Deanston" 
for  clay  soils— suffers  the  same  chilling  neglect;  how 
therefore  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the  admitted 
fact  of  the  desirableness  and  propriety  of  subsoiling 
on  well-drained  clays  ? 

We  think  there  are  two  elements  in  the  apparent 
difficulty,  which  in  reality  solves  the  paradox.  The 
first  is,  that  the  whole  process  is  extremely  slow, 
tedious,  and  expensive— the  quantity  executed  is 
small  per  day;  it  Interferes  much  with  the  ordinary 
labour  of  the  farm,  by  taking  off  work  four  to  six 
horses,  and  executing  only  some  half  acre  to  one 
acre  per  day ;  while  it  is  found  to  involve  such  a 
".wear  and  tear"  of  horseflesh  as  to  render  the 
horses  almost  unfit  for  their  ordinary  work.  And 
the  effects  produced  are  rather  prospective  than 
immediate — so  that  the  first  crop  is  not  perhaps  at 
all  benefited ;  and  if  for  the  second  or  third  the 
common  plough  happens  to  go  somewhat  deeper 
than  usual,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  a  looser  soil, 
it  is  possible  that  the  second  or  third  crop  will  be 
all  the  worse  for  the  process. 

Now  these  are  substantial  reasons  for  deterring 
parties  from  doing  as  much  as  they  would  in  sub- 
soiling  those  soils  which  clearly  and  manifestly 
need  it;  and  we  apprehend  that  there  are  not 
always  a  vast  bulk  of  men  who  can  year  after  year 
bear  to  see  a  process  of  so  costly  and  expensive  a 


character  proceed,  which  seems  to  thems^ves  and 
their  neighbours  to  produce  only  injury,  and  still 
persevere  in  the  uphill  work. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  subsoiling  has 
not  answered  the  expectations  of  the  too  ardent 
experimentaUser.  Some  have  set  about  that  toil- 
some and  expensive  process  on  soils  not  drained 
effectually  nor  snfiBdently  deep ;  and  they  have 
puddled,  and  kneaded,  and  consolidated  the  sub- 
soil, making  it  still  more  retentive  and  tenacious; 
and  hence  they  have  fpven  up  the  process  in 
disgust. 

But  if  they  will  apply  it  where  it  is  not  only  use- 
less but  improper ;  if  they  v/ill  not  use  their  common 
sense  and  proper  discrimination,  they  must  not 
blame  the  system,  but  their  own  improper  applica- 
tion of  it,  and  their  own  folly  in  not  at  first 
thoroughly  draining  their  soils. 

But  can  subsoiling  be  usefol  in  sands,  and 
gravels,  and  soils  resting  on  Hmestone,  and 
on  chalk?  Is  it  of  any  use  to  tnake  these 
already  too  dry  and  too  porous  and  burning  soils 
still  more  dry  and  porous,  and  still  more  Uable  to 
bum  ?  Will  it  not  make  them  lose  their  moisture 
more,  and  render  them  still  looser  and  more  difii- 
cult  to  hold  the  roots  of  plants  ? 

We  remember  a  discussion  some  year  or  two 
ago,  at  Cirencester,  as  to  the  subsoiling  of  their 
oolite  "  brash,"  with  a  soil  some  four  to  six  inches 
deep :  and  a  scratching  of  which  is  the  amount  of 
cultivation  the  farmers  think  proper  to  give  it. 
Well,  at  the  meeting,  a  practical  farmer  from  the 
north  excited  no  small  ridicule  and  merriment  by 
recommending  them  to  subsoil  the  "  brash."  They 
declared  one  and  all  it  was  absolutely  useless,  and 
might  probably  be  injurious :  they  positively  de- 
clared that  the  roots  of  the  wheat  could  really  get  as 
deep  as  twelve  inches  notwithstanding  the  brash ; 
to  which  the  sharp  northman  answered,  that  '*  He 
could  squeeze  through  a  hole  which  would  astonish 
them  I"  the  force  of  which  was  acknowledged  by 
loud  and  repeated  plaudits. 

Only  consider  how  a  soil  is  formed,  and  it  fol- 
lows Ihat  subsoiling  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
deepen  it.  Soil  is  nothing  more  than  the  rock 
broken  down  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  of  frost,  and 
•f  water.  Subsoiling  lets  in  all  these  elements  of 
disintegration  and  decomposition,  and  hence  the 
very  opening  of  the  subsoil  and  exposing  to 
these  influences  effect  the  object,  as  effect  follows 
cause.  ^     . 
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We  recently  had  the  gratificalion  of  witnessing 
a  very  wonderful  metamorphoBis  effected  by  this 
])rocess^  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Charnock,  Esq.,  of 
Holmfield,  near  Ferrybridge,  on  the  magnesian 
limestone.  Many  years  ag9,  when  he  entereii  upon 
his  farm,  it  was  poor  and  thin,  light  crops,  and 
these  lia^  to  be  bvmt  up  every  dry  seasos,  be- 
cause ike  Goltinrators  soratebed  only  the  surface. 
He  commenced  the  operation  of  subsoiliiig,  to  the 
alarm  and  derision  of  his  neighbours,  and  a  few 
threats  of  still  graver  inteiference  were  made.  But 
he  was  ioMn^vable;  nay,  his  iminediate  erop 
seemed  somewhat  to  suffer^  butke  slitt  perseverec^ 
and  the  consequence  waa  what  we  witnessed— ^t 
on  a  soil  oritginaUy  not  more  tdun  thvee  or  low 


inches  dee]),  the  plough  was  crossing  and  turning 
up  a  furrow  of  twelve.  We  need  add  no  more ; 
the  remainder  of  the  farm  was  in  keeping  with  a 
fact  like  this  :  and  it  is  a  principle  which  ought  to 
ho  sounded  fiur  and  wida>  fer  those  thin  burning 
soils  on  a  limestone  "  brash"  may  possibly  in  all 
situations  dieme  a  simSlHr  ndvaalage  finm  a  similar 
proeess.,  Nov  will  the  horse  labour  be  so  sevore, 
for  an  inotruoM&t  like  tbal  o€  Read's  or  Banott  and 
Bxall^e^  or  some  of  tho  Mghtev  implegwato^  will  be 
found  ample  &»  an  operation  of  this  natnio.  If  it 
be  worth  the  kboiir  of  cultivation  when  the  soil  is 
so  tbin,it  io  suvely  wwrdi  it,  when  it  canbedoepened 
to  so  goeat  an  extenl.-*-6ard«nera'  and  Farmers' 
JonmaL 
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It  may  on  the  one  hand  be  matter  of  much  congratu- 
latioDy  and  on  the  other  of  some  regret,  tllat  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  yon  at  a 
period  which  may,  perhaps,  not  inappropriately  be  de- 
signated the  half^w^.houte  qf  ih€  eemiury.  With  M 
prospects  and  a  determined  purpose,  we  started  at  the 
haad-gallop  of  praassuranoe,  on  our  agrioaltueal  ooorse, 
and  after  sannoanting  more  or  lees  wgoroualy  the  seva- 
nd  undnlatkina  ol  the  way,  have  at  length  arsiived  some- 
what eat  of  breathy  and  it  may  be  a  little  jaded,  at  the 
halting  point  of  our  journey.  Who,,  baring  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  looketh  back,  unless  to  contemj^Ute 
what  is.  already  attained^  and  thence  derive  fresh  en- 
couragement for  the  completion  of  his  career  ?  True, 
the  journey  so  far  has  been  easy  and  pleasant,  the  road 
smooth,  the  perils  few,  the  cheer  good ;  but  tiie  remain- 
der of  l^e  way  is  yet  untrodden  ;  and  shall  we  venture 
to  say  tilat  ftdrer  prospects  and  nobler  elevations  do  not 
yet  remain  to-  be  witnessed  than  any  which  have  been 
hitherto  passed?  Let  us  then,  Mke  prudent  trafaUeis, 
make  fitting  use  of  the  holt  l^  peepedng  ft>r  tho  se- 
Biainder,  and  it  may  be  tiie  move  periloas  portion  of  tho 
journey ;  eiamine  oanfolLy  all  the  appointments  of  the 
stage  i  trim  the  Uuop%  leonre  the  higgsgOv  and  pro* 
vide  ag^nst  the  oemfaig  shower.  Poiiihly,^  as.  we  pro- 
oeed,  some  steeper  ascent  may  need  addltbnsl  effortai 
and  we  may  even  be  obliged,  unless  we  would  smk  in.  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  to  leave  that  long-cherished  mode  of 
conveyance,  which  has  thus  far  served  us  well  for  the 
more  magic-like  and  rapid  locomotion  which  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  modem  thnes  have  placed  witliln  our 
reach.  But  it  is  time  to'  drop  the  allegory  by  whidi  we 
have  designed,  as  hitrodnctoiy  to  our  purpose,  to  enlist 
your  consideration  of  what  shall  be  advwwed. 

Eight  yean  have  now  nearly  elapsed  sinoe,  in  an  evfl 
hour,  for  my  own  inteiost  for  pnise  doss  not  always 
lead  to  what  Sonthey  ealis  "  the  solid  end  of  praiaOf " 
pudding-— but  in  a  most  auipidous  one  for  the  agrionI« 


tnral  interest. of  this  kingdom.  I  propounded  the  prac- 
ticability and  advantage  of  applying  collective  capital  to 
the  drainage  of  the  hind.  The  leading  features  of  the 
plan,  as  it  was  then  circulated,  have  sabseqaen^  been 
adopted  in  the  drahiage  acto  which  are  MMF  i»  opentiett ; 
and  if  there  was  one  impediment  to  impsocemeaS  warn 
than  another,  kom  whioh  oar  efibcts  have  been  sowess 
fa^  iastrwieBlslm  lelieviog  the  ewneaa  of  life-estates, 
it  was  that  of  the  tronblesome  end  eestly  neoeaiitf  of 
app^mg  totheconrt  of  Chanesry for pesmis^en  to  move 
a  step.  Although  bath  to  intrude  with  anything  of  an 
individual  character,  it  is  nevertbeleai  reqfiisite  for  our 
present  design,  and  for  your  ioformatbOf  as  biiefly  as 
possible  to  epitomise  the  history  of  those  legislative 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  drunaget  which  now  ex- 
ist and  are  in  centemplation. 

It  may  be  m  the  recoltectien  of  many  whom  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  addbesdng,  Aat  in  the  autumn  of  18^ 
a  preliminary  prospectos  was  issoed,  bearing-  my  own 
aame,  for  the  establishTOSot  ol  a  drslaage  eompaz^,  un- 
der the  title  of  tiie  <*  YorkBhi>e.Laadt.DEaiaagB  ftsonri 
atiouk,"  tt  was  eiroalated  veiy  eatsnsivelgri  end  aset 
with  tta.  SAOst  enoouMgi^  forouc  from  aU  the  aipMol- 
tural  jouinsls  and  pariodiasls  ol  Urn  dayi^  saA  I  hold  in 
the  eonoBspodenoe  of  many  hjgh  namea  testimoDf  to  its 
prospective  benefita..  la  La43.  a  public  meeting  of  land- 
owners, &c.,  was  held  at  Richmond,  to  forward  the  pes- 
ject ;  and  a  committee  was  then  appointed  to  proceed  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  proposed.  Ending  that  what 
was  termed  Pusey's  A/:t  (which  bad  been  passed  two 
sessions  previously)  went  no  ftirther  than  to  sdmit  the 
principle  that  owners  of  entailed  and  settled  estotas 
sheold  hare  the  powor  to  borrow  fer  the  parpeso  of  im- 
pvovement^  the  oooMBittsopnt  tiiemsalves  hi  < 
tion  wMi  Mr.  Pasey  on  tiie  lalqeet,  hi  oeder  to  : 
him  to  bring  in  an  asMadtaoBt  bill.  Thk  ho  i 
to ;  and  it  wao»  moseovar»  oor  good  i 
Mr.] 
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Ker,  wkMe  c«kbrity  ntd^no  comment  from  me.  To 
thi»  genitunaa  we  ftrand  Mr.  Pueey  ww  indebted  for  tke 
draft  of  hu  first  Bill,  and  therefore  with  the  inelraotione 
which  it  wee  in  oar  power  to  mggert  for  the  tmaad- 
rnent  biU,  it  w«»  the  move  likely  to  be  »  praetieal  mee- 
ewe,  ae  in  troth  tiw  aequel  pravee.  There  were  three 
entinlj  new  ibatinee  embodied  m  it*  which,  ae  jon  may 
sappoee,  oondaced  to  a  gieat  deal  of  oocreipondeneeand 
commnnieadon  before  the  introdnction  of  the  biU. 
There  were,  first,  tiie  entire  omiaeion  of  any  application 
to  the  court  of  Chancery ;  second,  making  the  tithe 
oonunissionefa  the  commiasieners  for  Ae  act ;  and  third, 
making  the  drainage  charge  a  first  charge,  with  preoe- 
denoe  oiee  existng  ehargea.  The  bUl  was  raid  a  second 
time  m  the  scsaioa  of  1843-4,  and  was  then  withdrawn, 
in  oeneeqnence  of  an  nnderatanding  that  it  shoald  origi- 
nate  in  tlw  Honae  of  Lords  the  following  session,  nnder 
the  snspises  of  the  Bake  <rf  Richmond.  Acoordiiigly,  in 
the  ssssion  of  1844-5  the  Doke  moved  for  a  select  com- 
mittee  on  the  snb}ect,  when  evidence  was  taken,  which 
oraas  no  bad  manual  of  drainage  work  ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in,  fonnded  on  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  passed  and  is  known  as  the  **  Richmond 
Act."  It  was,  however,  shorn  of  all  its  practical  good 
aa  an  operative  measure,  by  retainnig,  as  Ms  dispensing 
mediom,  this  said  miich.dreaded  court  of  Chancery. 

It  was  now  the  Government's  tarn  to  try;  and  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1845-6,  the  first  general  drahiege  act  was  brought 
in,  anthorisiag  an  advance  of  two  millions  frmn  the  pub- 
lic purse,  and  plaeing  the  dispensing  power  in  the  bands 
of  the  indosure  commissionerB,  setting  aside  the  court 
of  Chancery,  and  makfaig  the  charge  a  first  charge ;  in 
fSact,  it  was  our  bifi  of  1843-4,  and  a  most  efficient  mea- 
snre  It  has  proved.  The  two  millions  were  presently 
absorbed,  snd  hundreds  of  applicants  left  unsatisfied. 
To  provide,  however,  as  far  as  possible  for  this  disap- 
pointment,  the  Government  passed,  last  session,  an- 
other act,  enaMittg  pwties  to  borrow  the  money  from 
prifKrt9  souroes,  instead  of  from  the  public  purse,  re- 
taining all  the  provisions  of  the  original  act.  And  many 
appUeations  are  now  in  progress  under  it  A  ftirtber 
public  grant,  however,  of  two  millions  is  again  proposed 
by  anB  ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  long  may  he 
oontinne  to  guide  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  appro. 
priate  tiie  surplus  to  so  patriotic  a  purpose. 

To  make  tiie  history  complete,  one  other  important 
link  must  yet  be  added,  which  exercised  progressive  in- 
fluenee  fai  tliese  results.  In  the  year  1844,  alter  long 
communication  with  the  Yorkshire  Association  for  the 
maturing  of  their  plans,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Bxeter,  at  whidi  tiie  Etart  of  Devon  presided,  for  the 
fiDrmation  of  a  company  on  the  model  of  the  proposed 
Yorkshire  project,  and  which  subsequently  resulted  in 
tiie  establishment  of  the  West  of  England  Dndnage 
Company ;  snd  which  company  has  been  in  active  and 
most  beneficial  operation  since  1845.  In  tbe  session  of 
1848  they  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  conferrmg 
on  tikem  all  the  powers  of  the  general  drainage  acts, 
vrith  the  additlonsi  ones  of  being  able  to  erect  new  and 
permanently  repair  existing  homesteads,  to  provide  for 
irrigstion  works,  and  to  apply  the  drainage-wster  to 


purposes  of  power ;  all  of  which  form  so  essontial  a  part 
of  an  efiicient  drainage  system,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  indnded  in  the  promised  act  for  the  advance  of 
the  additional  grant.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that 
tile  Bavl  of  Devon  was  the  head  of  the  commiHion 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  agricoltural  condition  of 
Ireland ;  and  hence,  possibly,  the  reeommendetions  of 
that  coflsmittee  embraced  so  much  of  what  was  then 
working  ita  way  to  maturity  at  home. 

Whilst  the  attention  of  landowners  was  thus  arrested 
by  the  discussions  of  Ae  subject,  and  their  aid  secured 
for  the  promotion  of  that  first  step  to  improvement  in 
cultivation,  trma  which  legd  snd  financial  disabilities  had 
so  long  debarred  them,  the  same  cause  had  called  into 
action  mechanical  skill,  whereby  the  more  ready  and 
eoonowieal  ppeparatlon>  of  the  matsrial  haobeen  obtained, 
and  the  greater  eflioiency  of  the  work  secured.  And 
althougk  *^  the  mess  of  mankind  hate  innovation ;  hate 
to  unlearn  what  ttaj  have  learnt  wrong,  and  hato  to  con- 
fess ignorsnoe  by  submittom^  to  leem  right,"  yet  as 
respecta  dramage  daily  experience  is  attesting  that  the 
landed  and  agricaltnnl  interest  are  folly  sensible  of  the 
beneficial  eflecto  which  these  improvemento  have  had  and 
are  conferring  upon  tiiem :  no  wonder  then  that  a  greater 
extent  of  drainage  has  been  executed  within  the  last  five 
years  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  As  in  every  other  pursuit,  so  in  sgricalture, 
external  causes  exerdse  an  influence  in  conducing  to 
thoee  more  marked  featuree  which  each  epoch  presento ; 
and  as  the  war^prioes  of  produce  in  the  paet  half  of  the 
century  tended  to  bring  into  cultivation  upwards  of 
three-and-a-half  millions  of  acres  of  comparatively  fresh 
and  maiden  land  tiirough  the  operation  of  3,044  in- 
dosure acta,  so  it  is  probable  the  more  natural  prices 
which  may  prevail  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  century  will 
neeessiUte,  if  not  conduce  to  the  application  of  every 
scientific  and  mechanical  means  for  bringmg  the  cidti- 
vation  of  the  soil  to  tiiat  point  of  productive  fertility  not 
inaptly  symboled  by  the  admitted  conjunction  of  ** peace 
andphntyJ* 

During  the  earlier  years  of  tiie  century,  the  practice 
of  drainage,  with  the  exceptloii  of  what  was  known  as 
Elkington's  system  for  carrying  off  springs,  was  as 
imferfect  as  can  well  be  eoncdved.  Indeed,  so  little 
was  it  dther  known  or  appreciatsd,  that  in  the  agrieul- 
toral  publications  of  tiie  period,  but  very  slight,  if  any, 
mention  of  it  is  found,  and  what  is  recorded  only 
serves  to  show  the  ignorance  of  the  day  regarding  it. 
One  example  wilt  sofiee.  ''An  account  of  the  autiio* 
rised  improvemente  on  the  Duke  of  Buoeteuch's  estates, 
in  the  southern  districta  of  Scotland,"  and  which  ac- 
count was  deemed  worthy  of  this  introductory  passege : 
'^  About  40  yean  ago,  it  was  not  unusual  for  sheep-far- 
men  to  draw  a  few  surfoce-drains  over  some  of  the  wet 
portions  of  thdr  land;  but  it  is  only  within  these  18  or 
20  yean  that  the  practice  has  become  general,  and 
witiiin  a  later  period  still  that  U  wm  eon^Mely  under- 
eiood,**  It  then  proceeds  to  describe-*'*  These surfooe- 
dnins  are  in  genend  from  24  to  30  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  from  8  to  12  mches  at  the  bottom,  and  trwn  12, 
15,  or  18  inches  deep ;  but  the  degree  of  depth  depends 
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much  on  the  bardneu  or  softness  of  the  ground/'  Such 
was  the  '*  completely  understood"  practice  of  1808, 
teaching*  us  that  in  drainage,  as  in  many  other  agricul- 
tural operations,  it  is  anything  but  a  mark  of  wisdom  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  hare  attained  the  perfection  of 
the  art. 

From  this  we  will  pass  on  to  the  time  of  one  of  our 
highest  and  ablest  authorities,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who 
has  left  us  the  following  record  of  the  practice  of  lus  day 
in  his  Code  qf  Agriculture : — "  Clayt, — It  is  a  subject 
of  great  controTCrsy,  what  is  the  proper  breadth  of  ridges 
in  clayey  soil,  with  a  Tiew  to  drain  it.  The  only  point 
necessary  to  be  here  touched  upon  is,  wiiether  in  clays 
the  drains  should  be  opened  or  covered.  In  general 
open  drains  are  to  be  preferred,  being  less  expensive  in 
form,  more  easily  kept  in  order,  and  more  certain  in 
their  effect.  At  the  same  time,  in  some  particular  cases, 
covered  drains  have  succeeded.  In  the  Duchy  of  lim- 
berg,  they  prefer  having  such  drains  in  the  furrows  of 
strong  land,  by  which  less  g^und  is  lost,  and  the  soil  is 
rendered  at  all  times  accessible  to  culture.  The  cele- 
brated Arbuthnot,  who  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  as  the  best  firmer  he  ever  met  with  in  the  course 
of  his  long  experience,  practised  that  system  near  Mitch- 
am,  in  Surrey;  and  an  intelligent  Scotch  former  has 
carried  the  same  plan  into  effect  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess." The  mode  of  drainage  was  with  stones,  turf,  and 
some  tiles,  and  the  depth  comparatively  very  shallow ; 
and  consequently  the  work  was  of  but  an  imperfect 
character  as  to  durability,  and  although  it  did  produce 
beneficial  effects  for  a  time,  they  were  not  of  that  com- 
plete and  uniform  description  as  are  now  attained.  Sir 
John,  however,  was  alive  to  the  benefit  to  which  a 
more  perfect  system  would  secure ;  and  in  justice  to 
him,  we  must  be  permitted  to  quote  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  his  article  on  the  subject  of  drainage  :^**  While 
such  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  draining,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  any  obstacles  should  exist  to  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  useful  improvement.  Unless  parliament, 
however,  will  direct  its  attention  to  the  subject,  and  en- 
act regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  draining,  the 
efforts  of  private  individuals  will  often  be  checked,  iCnd 
much  valuable  land  will  continue  unproductive.  A  law 
might  be  passed,  authorising  proprietors,  even  on  en- 
tailed estates,  to  charge  their  land  with  three-fourths  of 
the  expense  of  drains,  and  to  compel  the  neighbouring 
proprietors  to  share  in  the  expense  of  draining,  if  they 
derive  any  benefit  from  it.  The  laws  of  a  nation  ought 
to  be  improved  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
accession  of  knowledge  the  people  acquire,  and  with  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  as  it  becomes  more  populous." 
Such  were  Sir  John  Sinclair's  sentiments  and  recom- 
mendations in  1832,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been 
realized  in  the  more  recent  acts  of  the  legislature,  and 
are  daily  becoming  practically  serviceable  to  both  owners 
and  occupiers.  In  the  interval  between  1832  and  1842, 
there  was  certainly  much  drainage  done,  and  proprietors 
became  more  alive,  not  only  to  its  benefits,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  the  necessity  of  its  more  durable  execution, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  expense,  for  the  high  prices  at 
which  the  material  (tiles)  was  then  sold,  rendered  it  so 


costly  as  to  preclude  anything  being  done,  except  either 
from  necessity,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  as  to 
depth  of  cutting. 

As  respects  the  practical  execntionof  drainage,  there  are 
three  essential  points  tobe  regarded— e^ieiicif,tfiira&»Mjff 
and  eoii;  and  where  works  are  systematically  conducted, 
there  are  at  least  two  subordinate  objects  to  be  attended  to, 
viz. ,  the  providmg  fortheapplicationof  the  drainage-water 
to  the  irrigation  of  the  lower  land,  and  the  conservation 
of  it  for  purposes  of  power  at  the  several  homesteads  of 
an  estate,  both  of  which  have  hitherto  been,  in  too  ssany 
instances,  overiooked.  Perfect  completeness  of  effect 
can  only  be  secured  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained,  and  a  fitting  application  of  means  to 
an  end ;  in  other  words,  the  man  who  undertakes  drain- 
age operations  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  most  suitable  state  of  dryness  for  land  to  be  in, 
that  its  cultivation  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  state, 
but  he  must  possess  corresponding  skill  to  secure  this  i^ 
the  least  cost  The  Bangrado  doctrine  of  one  remedy 
for  all  complaints,  is  as  certain  to  lead  to  many  advene 
results  in  the  bleeding  of  land  as  in  the  human  frame. 
Each  case  must  be  treated  according  to  the  difilercBt 
circumstances  of  locality,  stratification,  contour,  &c. 

In  the  drainage  of  arable  land,  every  district  and 
every  formation  will  afford,  in  the  naturally  dry  soils  of 
the  locality,  the  best  example  fbr  that  completeness 
which  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  artificial  means  ;  and 
the  more  nearly  we  approach  this  standard  the  more 
complete  will  the  work  be.  Where  land  is  intended  to 
remain  permanently  in  grass,  some  diiEerenoe  in  tic 
system  may  be  properly  made ;  for,  if  the  exoen  of 
moisture  be  removed  so  as  thoroughly  to  eradicate  all 
aquatic  plants,  experience  shows  that  in  our  cBmate, 
subject  to  occasional  droughts,  grass  land  is  retained  in 
better  condition  by  having  some  reserve  of  moisture  for 
these  seasons,  derivable  from  below  by  c^dllary  attrae- 
tion.  It  is  very  different,  however,  in  arable  land,  where 
a  uniformity  of  dryness  is  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  most  of  wluch  are  of  one  year's  duration  osdy, 
and  for  the  production  of  which  the  constant  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  is  required  ;  and  to  effect  this  eoononi- 
cally  depends  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  toiL 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  to  iUnstrate  in  poinC 
of  time  the  efficiency  of  drainage  on  arable  land,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  admit  of  the  usual  opcratkias 
being  proceeded  in  upon  it,^  not  exceeding  twenty-fovr 
hours  after  a  saturating  rain,  and  that  the  entire  snrfSses 
of  the  land  should  present  a  tmi/bmi  dryness.  I  know 
that  many,  if  not  most  occupiers,  as  well  a 
will  not  allow  that  it  is  practicable  to  render  day  1 
thus  dry  by  artificial  drains,  at  a  compensating  oosft  ; 
but  my  own  observations  have  convinced  me  to  the  oon- 
contrary,  over  many  varieties  of  strong  soils  ;  and,  as 
confirmation  of  the  practicability,  you  must  perndt  ■• 
to  refer  you  to  page  497  of  tiie  last  nnssber  of  the 
<  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England** 
for  an  account  of  the  drainage  of  a  strong  land  fidd  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  (I  presume,  a  desoendaal  oC 
him  whose  agricultural  efforts  have  been  before  lefaied 
to),  who  says  — 
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'*  The  farmen  of  the  ndghboariiood  said  that  such 
•trong  eky  land  was  not  ealcnlated  for  turnips.  Thej, 
howerer,  tamed  ont  the  best  that  I  saw  that  year  ;  and 
my  biilUr,  having  gone,  in  tiie  autumn,  to  see  his  father 
in  Roxburghshire,  declared  to  me  on  his  return  that  he 
had  seen  no  crop  superior  to  it  in  Scotland.  More  than 
this :  it  had  happened  that  Lord  Lilfbrd,  lifing  not  many 
miles  from  me  in  Northamptonshire,  saw  that  particular 
field  while  under  the  process  of  draining.  He  was 
struck  with  the  Tcry  bad  ap|tearance  of  the  soil,  comdst- 
tng,  as  I  hare  said,  of  very  strong  day  above  and  below, 
and  his  lordship  was  sgain  at  my  place  when  the  field 
was  coTered  with  a  magnificent  crop  of  turnips.  His 
astonishment  was  the  greater  from  sedng  upon  that  field 
of  strong  clay  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  remained  there 
witiiont  the  lightest  hijury  to  the  land  during  the  win- 
ter,  till  all  tiie  turnips  were  consumed.'' 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  opinions  may  dtfTer 
as  to  what  is  strong  land  ;  and  no  doubt,  both  as  to  the 
active  soil  and  the  subsoil  of  what  are  ordinarily  desig- 
nated clay  lands  much  misconception  does  really  exist ; 
but  nevertheless,  assuming  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  description 
to  be  sufficiently  accurate  as  to  the  mechanical  texture  of 
the  land,  it  is  ample  evidence  of  that  altered  condition 
which  drainage  is  certain  to  realise  in  such  soils,  if 
effectively  performed.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of 
most  of  us  that  these  were  at  one  time  the  description  of 
fsrms  most  sought  after,  as  possessing  more  stamina  for 
cereal  crops  than  the  lighter  lands  :  experience  and 
better  forming,  however,  showed  that  grain  crops  could 
be  produced  at  less  cost  on  the  naturally  dry  soils,  and 
they  in  their  turn  were  regarded  as  the  most  desirable. 
But  let  the  strong  lands  of  the  country  be  once  pmfieily 
drained,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  they  possess 
naturally  hi  greater  capabilities  for  cultivation.  They 
are  much  less  susceptible  of  excessive  changes,  less  liable 
to  weeds,  retain  and  impart  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the 
manures  applied  to  them  much  longer  than  the  thinner 
soils,  and  for  the  most  part  produce  a  heavier  quality  of 
grain.  In  &ct,  they  need  only  that  mechanical  condition 
which  effective  drainage  gives. 

One  great  hindrance  to  vegetation  on  these  soils, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  good  drainage,  is  that 
excess  of  evaporation  consequent  upon  a  constant  excess 
of  moisture,  which  keeps  the  land  always  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, when,  in  fact,  an  ordinary  observer  would 
suppose  from  the  sun's  heat  it  was  the  warmest,  and 
when  vegetation  should  be  progressing.  Tlie  contrary, 
however,  of  this  is  really  the  case  ;  fbr,  except  during 
frost,  all  wet  land  is  absolutely  the  warmest  when  there 
is  least  heat  from  the  sun  ;  and,  trtce  vertd^  when  the 
sun  is  most  powerful,  and  exercising  his  benefident  in- 
flnence  on  other  more  favoured  lands,  this  day  soil  be- 
comes so  torpid  as  to  stop  te  progress  of  the  crop 
until  the  sun's  rays  have  converted  into  tbe  atmosphere 
a  portion  of  that  excess  of  moisture  which  leaves  the 
soil,  after  a  time,  dried  to  a  certain  depth  from  the  sur- 
face. 

The  depth  and  distance  at  which  drainage  should  be 
executed  to  secure  a  perfect  result  must  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  character  of  thesubsoil.    No  general  role 


can  be  laid  down,  except  that  in  every  esse  the  depth 
should  not  be  less  than  3  feet  to  ensure  permanency, 
and  the  distance  such  as  will  produce  uniformiiy  of 
dryness  over  the  entire  surface.  In  compact  clays 
where  the  thickness  of  bed  is  considerable,  and  conse- 
quently where  only  the  stagnation  of  the  rain  water 
has  to  be  prevented,  a  depth  of  3  feet,  with  a  distance 
between  the  drains  of  from  16  to  21  feet,  according  to 
the  retentiveness  of  the  clay,  will  be  effective.  If  the 
subsoil  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  sand,  and  the 
bed  of  clay  is  not  so  thick,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  bottom  water  will  be  found,  which  must  be  carried 
off,  and  in  this  case  the  depth  must  be  such  as  to  pass 
through  the  clay,  and  the  interval  of  drains  may  be 
extended  to  21 ,  24,  and  up  to  30  feet,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered requisite.  In  sandy  and  gravelly  subsoils,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  cut  the  drains  a  sufficient  depth 
to  reach  the  source  of  the  soil,  and  at  distances  of  from 
30  to  60  feet,  and  even  up  to  100  yards  apart,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant.  These  subsoils  usually  exist 
in  districts  either  of  an  undulating  contour,  or  on  the 
flat ;  if  in  the  former,  the  depth  of  drain  must  be  such, 
as  it  proceeds  up  the  rise,  to  reach  the  spring  which 
will  issue  from  the  highest  ground ;  and  in  the  latter, 
it  will  frequently  occur  that  the  porous  strata  lies  in 
a  dish-like  form,  surrounded  by  a  clay  bed  which  holds 
in  the  water,  and  through  which  the  outfalls  bdng 
made,  at  once  converts  almost  the  entire  area  into  an 
effective  natural  drain. 

With  regard  to  the  most  suitable  material  and  its 
form,  there  cannot  longer  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  plain 
cylindrical  pipe- tile  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  For 
the  strong  lands,  where  the  drains  are  more  frequent,  a 
sixe  of  2  inches  internal  diameter  for  the  parallel,  and 
about  4  to  6  inches  for  the  main  drains,  will  be  requi- 
site ;  whilst  in  the  more  open  subsoils,  with  deeper  and 
more  distant  drains,  3  to  3|  inches,  and  6-inch  mains, 
may  be  necessary.  Where  the  length  of  either  the 
paralld  or  the  main  drains  is  considerable,  the  size  of 
the  pipes  may  be  increased  by  degrees,  as  the  drains 
descend  to  the  outfall,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  increasing 
volume  of  water  passing  off.  This  is  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  plan  than  putting  in  a  main 
drain  at  the  half-way  length,  as  many  too  often  think 
it  necessary  to  do.  In  all  cases  where  much  fine  sand 
prevails  with  springs,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  pipes 
should  be  collared,  and  not  unfrequently  to  lay  two 
pipes  one  within  the  other,  cross-jointed,  to  ensore 
safety.  Where  the  foundation  is  good,  and  no  neces- 
sity exists  for  such  precautions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
little  non-adhesive  material,  as  straw,  dec,  is  desirable 
immediately  over  the  pipe ;  in  the  first  instance,  to 
prevent  any  particles  of  earth  from  getting  between 
the  joints  when  filling  up  the  drain,  and  subsequently 
to  prevent  too  quick  and  close  a  cohesion  of  the  earth 
over  the  pipes.  A  very  slight  covering  is  sufficient, 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  safe  and  good 
practice. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  drainage,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  whilst  there  is  ever  a  fitting 
balance  to  be  maintsined  between  the  sum  expended 
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and  the  effect  produced  by  it,  it  is  nevertbeleM  tbe^ 
very  worst  economy  to  jeopardise  that  -effect  m  the ' 
least  degree  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shilUngs  per  acre. 
It  is  only  thofe  who  are  experienced  over  a  varied  of 
subsoils,  who  cam  nicely  determine  the  mwtt  flttkig 
distance  of  drains,  «o  as  to  produce  perfect  efficienoy 
at  the  lowest  cost.  And  when  yea  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  total  difference  in  outlay  between  j 
drains  at  16  feet  and  34  feet,  amounts*  to  pretty  nearly 
one-foorth.  You  will  readily  understand  liow  the 
skill  of  the  practised  and  ezi>erienced  drainer  may  be. 
exerolsed  with  advantage  to  proprietors,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  mere  occasional  advantages  which  are 
Slot  uofrequently  derived  from  the  introduction  of  new 
men  and  ]>ractice8  in  a  district.  An  instance  of  this 
has  very  recently  come  under  my  notice,  and  since  it 
nay  possibly  be  of  serriee  to  some  of  those  present,  I 
snagr  perhaps  be  permitted  to  -allodc  to  it  in  this  place. 
A  few  months  ago  I  was  caUed  upon  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity, to  iospeot  ««d  import  on  an  estate  in  the  North 
Riding,  under  "  4ike  Private  Money  Drainage  Act," 
im  geisg  over  which,  a  conaiderable  proportion  of  the 
atones  «b  the  snrfaoe  of  the  land  attracted  my  notice 
as  ^eing  linestone.  I  drew  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
best  tenant^}  to  the  circaoMtance,  and  anggested  that 
they  were  worth  the  expense  of  gathering  and  burning 
•on  the  iurfli.  Some  lew  were  burnt  in  the  liouse  fire, 
and  foaad  4o  be  Hum  of  very  good  agricultural  quality, 
The  land  when  drained  will  need  a  anpply,  hut  there 
was  -none  nearer  than  from  5  to  7  miles,  at  a  «ost 
of  Ids.  iper  chaLdreiB  «t  the  kHaa.  When  I  WM  there 
laflt  weak,  I  was  cracb  gmtified  to  find  that  the  8ng< 
gestioa  had  not  only  been  adopted  already  by  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  with  great  advantage,  bat 
that  the  party  to  wham  it  was  ftrat  made,  had  ac- 
cumulated a  iaiige  heap  of  the  atone,  and  contracted 
with  a  burner  to  prepare  them  for  Ihne,  at  a  total 
cost  of  68.  6d«  per  chaldron,  in  lieu  «f  Ida.,  and  the 
leading,  which  wonld  not  he  less  than  Sa.  or  4s.  OMHre. 
On  those  estates  where  proprietors  make  their  own 
pipes,  Tcry  effective  drainage  of  the  atrong  land  may 
be  doiue  at  not  exceeding  £4  4s.  peraose  forairable 
land,  and  I  liave  In  grass  land  executed  some  effective 
work  at  £3  per  acre.  Of  coarse  4Atm  U  assimiiag  that 
the  outlalls  are  sufficient  wHli  any  ectraordiittryoost. 


♦  Difference  in  Cost  ttf  Draxnage, 

18  feet  apsrt 

SOSyardi,  per  acre,  cutting,  &C.,  at  Id. per  yard..  £3    7    4 

2,425  pipCA,  St  20i.  per  1000 2    8    6 


£5  IS  10 


24  feet  apart 
605  yarda,  per  acre,  catting,  Ac.,  at  Id.  per  yard  . .  £2  10    5 
1,815  pipea,  at  20i.  per  1000 1  16    0 


18  feet— £6  15  10 
24  feet— £4    6    5 


£4    6    5 


£1    9    5  ditTerenoe  per  acre. 
•Hiis  is  of  course  atmming  all  circumatanoes  equal  in  both 
cases,  and  is  aiinply  to  illntrate  what  ia  fcaMy  the  difference 
of  coat,  irrespective  of  any  «tber  oatwideralioB. 


I  have  endeavoured  oa  «Bore  tiian  one  occasion  to 
INiint  out  ao  HmdowMTs  4lhe  ttdvaaftage  both  «a  to 
cost  and  completaoMB,  which  waaM  ht  ^rived  by  a 
more  systematic  eoodocting  -of  dmiaage  warke  -on  a 
previously  iletermined  phm.  The  idetag  of  a  fieM 
here  and  another  there  throngbowt  an  estate,  witiwat 
any  regard  to  an  antfrdy  a/  |Mif^pofe,  ia  but  a  pateb- 
woric 'way  of  praoeediog;  and  adthoagh  H  wmj  in  tfane 
complete  the  work,  it  maat  whotty  pmclnde  HiecasTy- 
ing  oat  of  any  well-devised  i^lm  for  the  «pplieatiaii  of 
the  water  to  thoae  aaboidiiMte  pmiyoaca  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  It  is,  moraover,  afaaalntcly  more 
costly  in  inoDey,  by  reason  of  the  oamparaftively  samll 
number  of  workmen  to  be  auperiatended  by  the  fore- 
man, whose  attention  could  be  jnat  aa  well  given  ta 
50  asen  in  the  same  or  a^ofailng  llelde  aa  to  a  doaea, 
for  it  Is  seldom  that  more  timn  tlie  latter  namber  are 
to  be  seen  at  wofk  together :  and  not  only  so,  but  ex- 
perience  siwws  that  men  work  with  more  vigour  wfien 
under  the eaaalatioo  wliich  a largarmimlier  ia  ow^to 
excite.  It  is,  moreover,  eesential  lor  the  iBten!St«f 
botti  owner  and  occupier,  that  this  iaaprovemeiit 
ahould  be  completed  as  early  as  practicabie,  tluit  both 
may  maintain  that  relatire  position  towards  each  other 
which  hae  happily  for  them  and  theeonrnwnity  ao  hmg 
subsisted,  and  which  by  their  joint  efforts  remains  to 
be  maintained. 

In  oonncetioii  with  the  proper-draimige  of  an  cetate^ 
there  are,  as  we  have  said,  other  aubordinate  wroiks 
for  which,  wherever  practicable,  piwvisioa  ahould  be 
nsade.  Unfortunately  ,wllh  tiie  «xoeptioa  of  the  Westof 
Bai^land  Drainage  (Company *s  act  of  iaoarparatioa,  they 
hasve  iieen  wholly  unprovided  for  ia  the  other  drainage 
aeta,  althoagh  they  form  so  Important  a  part  of  an 
efficient  drainage  syatem,  that  it  is  difficult  to  aecoaat 
for  their  omiasion.*  The  first  of  these  which  daians 
atteaiion  ia  the  practice  of  inigoHmi^  and  for  which 
afcmoat  every  estate  offers  aome  facllitiea.  flTtiere  there 
we  low^lyiog  greas  lands  to  whidi  the  drslaage  from 
tlie  higher  iprounda  can  be  apfdied  eitber  escluaively 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  waters,  there  cannot  be 
a  ^aeataan  but  tint  their  forUiity  w«ald  be  thereby 
hHsreasod ;  asid  if  in  addition  they  should  be  aituaMI 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  tlie  aewage  of  ctnr  towns 
aa  anioh  tin  better  if  proper,  provbioa  be  naade  far 
tiie  applioaftion.  And  I  say  proper  provision,  beeaate 
the  prinei|ries  wfiich  govern  tlie  Increased  prodiietiTr< 
ness  of  irrigated  lands  are  at  this  day  better  under- 
flood.  The  old  practice  has  been  to  let  the  water 
remain  atagnant  en  the  land  for  weeks  at  certain  pe- 
rioda  ef  the  year,  wLtfaaet  aay  previous  drainage  ;  uad 
the  coMeqweaca  is,  that  what  the  aoM  daca  not  in. 
hibe,  passes  off  by  exiMlwtfoa,  to  the  detiimcntor  a«4 
only  vegetaUa,  hut  ahM  of  the  sumsnndiag  aiiinni 
iifo.  We  might  as  weHaMempt,  when  impaired  by  re. 
pletion,  to  acalore  the  human  Aine  to  health  with  rw 
peated  doses  of  atimuiaBts,  as  increase  the  fertility  of 
land  by  irrigation  when  previously  surcharged.  Un- 
less, therefore,  it  is  aaterally  aaAcieHtly  ahaeebiut  as 
to  allow  o(  tile  ready  pereofaMaan  of  the  applied  water, 
aad  thus  isnpai  t  Its  feKiitartag  propwCy  hi  ita  pasMge 
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IfcrougTi  the  sofl,  til  land  ^ich  Is  Intended  for  irriga- 
tion sboald  be  prerloiisly  so  drained  as  to  promote 
and  secure  this  procc«8;  and  Instead  of  the  water  then 
remahiingt  np<w»  it  In  a  stagnant  and  unhealthy  state 
for  weeks,  taeh  dose  wonid  pass  oft  tti  succession,  and 
»o  ihrt  efrctOaHtm  ♦/  vUalUy  would  be  kept  np,  which 
!b  as  essenfial  to  the  vfgonr  of  a  plant  as  It  is  to  the 
beaHh  of  an  animal. 

The  next  purpose  to  which  the  drafnage^watcr 
-nrfglit  frequently  be  applied  with  great  benefit,  and  at 
«n  easy  cost,  is  that  of  power  for  threshing,  chopping, 
&c.  As  one  example  out  of  many  that  may  be  given, 
I  may  mention  an  opportunity  that  but  recently  came 
nndtr  my  obsenration,  where,  by  the  conservation  of 
^he  drainage  tram  the  adjoining  land,  and  the  diver- 
sion of  one  or  two  other  Bources  of  supply  to  the  small 
lesenroh-  that  would  be  required,  a  sufficient  IReiU  would 
T)o  obtained  at  the  homestead  for  a  water-wheel  of  12 
or  15  feet  in  diameter,  which  would  be  of  ample  power 
for  an  the  purposes  of  the  farm ;  and  the  first  cost 
wonM  not  exceed  about  £60,  but  were  It  £\60,it 
would  be  extremely  well  spent  money.  Where  the 
liomesteads  are  situated  on  the  higher  ground,  its 
drainage  may  also  be  made  very  serviceable  for  work- 
ing a  self-acting  water* ram  at  the  lower  level,  from 
whence  a  supply  of  water  would  be  thus  obtained 
sufficient  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  domestic  and  out- 
door use,  at  a  comparatively  insignificant  expense.  I 
know  one  gentleman,  fkrmlng  extensively,  who  is 
about  to  put  down  one  of  these  simple  instruments  for 
the  supply  of  his  house  and  homestead  from  a  brook 
•at  a  lower  level,  the  cost  of  which  will  not  be  more 
than  about  ;f50y  although  the  water  has  to  be  brought 
from  some  distance. 

Kow  it- Is  not  solely  because  these  applications  form 
In  themselves  integral  parts  of  an  effective  plan  of 
drainage  that  they  are  brought  under  your  notice,  but  • 
rather  that,  in  the  present  transition  state  of  agricul- 
ture, whatever  appliances  hold  out  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  being  made  practically  serviceable  should  be 
sedulously  fostered  and  promoted  by  those  most  in- 
terested in  their  successful  issue. 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  benefit  to  indivi- 
dual landowners  and  tenants  of  carrying  out  a  course 
of  thorough-drainage,  its  prospective  benefits  may  be 
regarded  as  still  more  important  to  the  well-being  of 
the  community.  Our  fen  districts  present  us  with  un- 
deniable evidence  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  diseases  to  which  an  excess  of  exhalation  had 
long  subjected  their  inhabitants ;  and  every  attentive 
observer  of  nature  who  reflects  upon  the  matter  must 
be  assured  of  the  palpable  change  for  the  better  hi  our 
climate  which  the  drainage  of  the  next  fifty  years  will 
'  efCviii.  The  difference  in  time  between  the  harvest  on 
dry  lands  and  wet,  even  in  the  same  districts,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  most  of  us :  how  much  more 
discernible,  then,  will  It  be  when  large  and  continuous 
tracts  of  country  are  effectively  drained ! 

And  it  is  not  only  meteorologically  that  agriculture 
will  be  hcnffitod;  but,  by  tlic  Improved  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil,  it  will  be  kept  In  tilth  with  less 


expense,  and  every  succeeding  crop  will  be  Increased 
by  the  Increased  yield  of  that  wliich  has  preceded  it. 
Different  and  more  varied  rotations  of  cropping  will 
be  adopted,  and  the  land  will  be  so  managed  as  in  each 
to  yield  its  full  capability  of  produce— a  result  hitherto 
too  much  neglected,  not  knowing,  or  forgetting,  that 
one  good  crop  begets  a  second,  and  that  nothing  puts 
land  sooner  out  of  condition  than  a  continuance  of 
poor  crops.  In  this  respect  it  very  much  resembles 
the  constitution  of  our  own  minds — too  much  fallow 
tends  to  barrenness;  and  a  scanty  crop  of  com  is  but 
too  surely  filled  up  with  a  pretty  plentiful  supply  of 
useless  weeds  that  take  much  time  and  perseverance 
to  eradicate. 

Such,  too,  at  this  day,  is  our  mechanical  sklTl,  that 
I  feel  persuaded  nothing  short  of  the  most  complete 
apathy  of  the  landed  and  agricnltnral  interest  will  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  that  application  to  the  require- 
ments of  cultivation  which  has  already  been  begun. 
No  later  than  seven  years  ago  such  a  thing  as  a 
machine-made  drainhrg-plpe  was  not  to  l^e  found  in 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  England ;  and  now  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  meet  wi^  the  ordinary  hand -made 
tile  of  that  period.  And  just  so  will  ft  be  in  other 
operations  of  the  farm.  Let  the  necessity  arise  for 
improved  means,  and  the  mechanic  comes  to  the 
rescue.  If  he  only  receives  a  fiair  encouragement  for  his 
eiTbrts.  I  know  that,  In  what  Is  considered  the  pre- 
sent improved  construction  of  the  plough,  for  example, 
It  may  be  deemed  extremely  visionary  to  prognosticate 
a  much  further  advance,  and  still  more  a  total  change 
of  form ;  and  yet  I  do  confidently  anticipate  such  a 
okange,  regarding  tiie  proeeot  iaipleneat  as  anytiiing 
but  suitable  to  Ike  work  wkleh  it  has  to  perform,  wlien 
CMMpared  with  the  best  manner  of  effecting  it  by  the 
use  ol  tke  spade  and  manual  lalMur.  And  indeed  it 
■Mty  be  regarded  with  oEMch  doubt  wliether  the 
lutherto-«dopted  plan  of  frequent  plougfaings  for  every 
crop  is  the  best  pracUoe.  Oaoe  ploughiag  for  each 
crop,  where  the  land  is  in  mechanical  condition,  is 
snffieiont ;  and  there  are  several  other  implements  by 
tUM  use  of  wkich  the  land  can  be  brought  into  tiltlu 
One  great  point  i^>pears  to  be  mack  neglected,  and 
thatis,  for  evoryeonrse,  land  should  receive  one  <fee/> 
turning,  or  digging,  or  brealdng  up,  or  ploaghkig — 
call  it  wkieh  you  will— that  shall  at  least  go  to  tlie 
fiiU  bottom  of  ike  active  soil,  and  be  still  better  if  it 
penetrate  and  disturb  tlie  subsoil.  In  what  way  this 
can  be  best  and  most  cfaeafily  effected,  is  Uie  questlofi ; 
but  of  Uiis  I  feel  assured— the  present  ploagh  is  not 
the  most  perfect  implement  for  the  purpose.  Postilily, 
en  this  likit,  eome  i^  our  West  Biding  mechanics  may 
make  an  effort ;  and  if  with  success,  the  Oraad  Na- 
tional Exkibitionof  1851  will  be  ready  to  receive  tlte 
production  of  their  skill  with  open  arms.  I  lui%e 
myself  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  with  experi- 
ments for  the  construction  of  an  implement  to  facili- 
tate the  cutting  of  drains,  which)  so  far,  promises 
success;  and  if  means,  health,  and  time  are  permitted 
me,  I  intend  to  introduce  it  to  the  public  at  the  Ex- 
hibition of  next  year. 
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Bat  formen  will  say^p^hape,  theie  are  matters  that 
concern  the  landlord  ijpiore  than  the  tenant,  because 
unless  he  will  pat  his  land  into  a  condition  io  be  pro- 
fltebly  fiurmed,  it  mast  either  remain  nncultivated,  or 
he  most  occupy  it  himself.  And  there  is  much  sound 
reason  in  the  remark.  The  landowners  are  the  educated 
portion  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  therefore 
cannot  fail  to  be  convined  of  the  necessity  for  those 
efforte  on  their  part,  which^  if  only  for  example's  sake, 
they  mast  Jirst  make.  A  readjustment  of  rente; 
complete  drainage  and  all  ito  accompanying  effecte ; 
the  discontinuance  of  those  absurd  corenanto  in  agree- 
mcnto  under  which  it  may  be  that  half  a  dozen  different 
descriptions  of  land  are  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
rotation  and  management;  clearing  away  of  useless 
and  unsightly  hedge-row  wood ;  a  fitthig  limitetion 
of  game ;  assistence  in  securing  the  best  stock  at  cost 
price ;  where  practicable,  affording  the  use  of  a  saw 
and  bone  mUl  to  their  tenante  at  cost  charges— with 
some  other  facilities  of  little  cost  and  yet  great  benefit 
to  the  tenantry  in  the  aggregate—are  all  matters  so 
deeply  affecting  the  future  interest  of  both  parties  as 
to  claim  at  this  time  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
their  attention.  Some  few  years  ago,  the  Council  of 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  in  their  Annual 
Report  to  the  Subscribers,  remarked,  that  '*  the  oc* 
cupiers  of  undralned  and  strong  land  farms  could  nerer 
maintein  their  position,  if  they  persevered  in  endea- 
vouring, with  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  last 
century,  to  supply  the  wants  of  this."  And  is  this  any 
less  applicable  at  the  present  day  to  both  owners  and 
occupiers  ? 

The  chymical  knowledge  which  is  now  being  dis- 
seminated must  not  be  disregarded,  for  there  are  many 
things  in  nature  not  dreamt  of  in  a  farmer's  philosophy ; 
nevertheless,  like  his  own  produce,  it  may,  and  no 
doubt  does,  consist  of  chaff  and  grain,  which  must  be 
separated  before  the  latter  can  be  used.  But  farmers 
are  not  generally  much  of  readers,  and  hence  it  be- 
hoves the  educated  and  co- interested  portion  of  the 
landed  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  impart  the  knowledge  which  they  can  more  easily 
acquire  in  ite  winnowed  form  to  their  tenantry.  The 
parochial  clergy  too,  who  are  many  of  them  conversant 
with  fkrming  operations,  and  have  moreover  a  direct 
Interest  In  the  farmer's  success,  might  aid  most  mste- 
rially  by  their  influenee  and  good  offices  in  the  great 
work  of  agricultural  advancement  which  lies  before 
us.  There  are  none  who  better  know  and  more  con- 
stently  witness  the  blessings  of  having  the  necessaries 
of  life  at  moderate  prices  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  there  are  certainly  none  who  possess 
such  opportunities  of  impart! og  to  tiieir  neighbours  the 
information  they  may  require  in  ite  most  inviting  and 
intelligible  form. 

In.  conclusion,  Genllemen,  let  me  remind  you  that 
although  drainage  Is  the  first  step  to  all  improvement 
in  cultivation,  it  is  very  far  from  being  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. After  your  land  is  drained,  let  me  advise  you  as 
the  very  next  thing  to  be  done  to  teke  care  that  tlie 


high  or  rounded  ridges  are  worked  down  as  soon  ai 
possible  to  the  same  flat  sarfiicein  which  yon  would 
lay  the  naturally  dry  turnip  soils;  for,  if  this  is  not 
done,  the  rain  flows  uito  the  furrows  before  it  can  sink 
into  the  soil,  and  thus  the  proper  and  equable  action 
of  the  drains  is  prevented.  One  great  object  of  good 
drainage  is  to  secure  the  percolation  of  the  rain  to  the 
drain  where  and  when  It  falls,  by  which  means  thoae 
fertilizing  properties,  which  we  all  know  it  poaaesses, 
are  carried  to  the  roote  of  the  crop.  A  suitable  rotation 
of  cropping  for  each  description  of  soil  must  then  be 
adopted ~ the  old  open  summer- fallow  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  seeding  or  green-cropping,  which  must 
be  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  land,  remembering  that 
by  this  practice  the  land  gete  manured  in  the  best  form, 
without  the  cost  of  carting,  at  all  times  au  item  which 
those  who  advocate  the  folding  of  all  stock  at  the 
homestead  do  not  teke  sufficiently  into  account.  And 
let  me  further  urge  upon  you  the  great  advantage 
whli>ii  would  accrue,  in  many  respecte,  by  having  aU 
your  straw,  whether  for  bedding  or  food,  chopped — 
when,  for  the  former,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  two-inch 
lengths,  and  if  for  the  latter  as  you  now  ordinarily  use 
it.  The  benefit  would  be  felt  in  the  more  readily 
absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  fold,  and  being  thereby 
the  sooner  converted  to  manure  and  ready  for  use—in 
the  much  more  accessible  stete  for  removal — and  in 
the  much  greater  facility  it  would  present,  from  its 
shortness,  of  being  spread  on  the  land  uniformly,  in- 
stead of,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  patehes  and  lamps,  leaving 
full  one- third  of  the  land  uncovered.  Its  cost,  with 
proper  appliances,  would  not  probably  exceed  about 
2s.  per  ton,  and  which  would  be  far  more  than  repaid 
by  the  benefiU  to  be  derived.  Suffer  me  to  take  my 
leave  of  you  for  the  present  in  the  words  of  the  Prince 
on  a  recent  occasion,  which,  to  my  mind,  express  in 
an  admirable  maimer  the  requiremente  and  the  pros* 
pecte  of  agriculture  as  well  as  other  branches  to  whieh 
they  were  intended  to  allude  :— His  Royal  High- 
ness said ''  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  educated 
person  closely  to  wateh  and  stady  the  time  in  which 
he  lives,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  add  his  humble 
mite  of  individual  exertion  to  further  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  he  believes  Providence  to  have  ordained. 
(Cheers.)  Nobody,  i\ho  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
particular  features  of  our  present  era,  will  donbt  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  living  at  a  period  of  most  wonder^ 
fal  transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish  that 
great  end — to  which  indeed  all  history  points — the 
realization  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  (Great  eheerlDgJ 
Not  a  unily  which  breaks  down  the  limits  and  levels 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  different  natk>n8  of 
the  earth,  but  rather  a  unity  the  result  and  prodaci  of 
those  very  national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qoalltlcF. 
The  distances  which  separated  the  different  nationa  and 
parts  of  the  globe  are  gradually  vanishing  before  the 
achievements  of  modem  invention, and  we  can  traTerse 
them  with  incredible  speed ;  the  languages  of  all  nations 
are  known,  and  their  acquirement  placed  witliin  the 
reach  of  everybody ;  thoaght  is  communicated  with 
the  rapidity,  and  even  by  the  power  of  lightning.** 
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CConttnued.) 


Stow-on-thb-wold,  Glouobstbrshirb, 
January  29. 

Trayelling  from  Oxford  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection by  Chipping  Norton  towards  the  borders  of 
Gloucestershire,  the  country  passed  through  pos- 
sesses little  variety  in  its  geological  character,  being 
principally  occupied  by  the  lower  oolite  formation. 
The  staple  or  surface  soil  is  very  thin  and  light, 
rapid  in  its  yield,  and  well  calculated  for  the  growth 
of  green  crops  and  barley,  but  liable  to  blight  from 
drought  and  other  causes.  Land  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  said  not  to  require  much  drunage,  and  there- 
fore little  in  that  way  is  done.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  varies  considerably  from  that  of  the 
agricultural  districts  through  which  we  had  pre- 
viously passed.  The  farm  buildings,  instead  of 
being  constructed  with  wood,  are  usually  of  stone  ; 
and,  though  still  very  far  short  of  what  they  ought 
to  be,  either  in  shape  or  arrangement,  they  look 
somewhat  more  substantial  than  anything  we  have 
hitherto  seen.  Stone  walls  also  appear,  interspersed 
with  the  hedgerows.  As  the  traveller  approaches 
Gloucestershire  the  land  sbpes  gently  towards  the 
south  and  west,  opening  into  beautiful  valleys,  in 
most  of  which  hamlets  appear  through  the  trees. 
Here  grass  lands  again  divide  the  soil  with  tillage, 
and  hedges  and  hedgerow  timber  cover  the  face  of 
the  country  as  with  a  network. 

Passing  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
general  features  of  the  district  to  the  manner  in 
which  its  agricultural  resources  are  developed,  the 
attention  of  an  inquirer  is  naturally  arrested  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  vast  estate  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Blenheim  was  the  gift  of  the  nation  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  name  of  the  family 
is  so  closely  associated  with  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  holder  of  the  title  must  always  submit 
to  live  under  the  eye  of  public  scrutiny..  Moreover, 
the  Duke  is  a  strong  Protectionist ;  and,  being  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  those,  who,  by  their  com- 
plaints of  the  evils  of  a  free-trade  policy,  invite 
inquiry,  cannot  think  himself  aggrieved  if  that  in- 
quiry takes  place  on  his  own  estates.  His  Grace 
has  a  home-farm  within  Blenheim-park,  which  is 
managed  on  the  Scotch  system,  and  has  connected 
with  it  a  set  of  farm  buildings  worthy  of  a  noble- 
man who  wished  to  set  an  example  of  good  cultiva- 
tion to  the  surrounding  district.    But,  besides  this. 


and  the  management  of  immense  possessions  as  a 
landlord,  his  Grace  is  a  farmer  on  a  great  scale,  hold- 
ing at  the  present  time,  or  being  about  to  hold,  as  we 
are  informed,  not  less  than  from  5,000  to  6,000  acres 
of  his  own  land.  What  the  considerations  may  be 
which  influence  him  in  undertaking  such  extensive 
operations  as  a  cultivator  we  are  unable  to  state ;  but 
we  may  mention  it  as  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained that  he  considers  this  course  more  profitable 
under  present  circumstances  than  the  alternative  of 
letting  to  tenants  at  a  reduced  rent.  His  Grace  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fBurmer  and  a  clever 
man.  The  extensive  tracks  of  knd  which  he  is 
about  to  occupy  appear  to  be  falling  into  his  pos- 
session, not  so  much  by  the  acts  of  the  former 
occupants,,  as  by  steps  to  effect  that  end  taken  by 
himself.  The  tenants,  it  seems,  were  hard  pushed 
by  the  times,  and  allowed  their  lands  to  fall  into  a 
bad  state  of  cultivation ;  so  the  Duke  is  taking  them 
into  his  own  hands.  In  this  way  he  is  about  to 
become  the  occupant  of  one  farm  of  900  acres, 
another  of  700,  and  another  of  600,  besides  smaller 
holdings,  which,  taken  with  the  lands  which  he 
previously  held,  make  up  the  amount  of  acres  we 
have  already  mentioned.  When  his  Grace  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property,  about  10  years  ago,  the 
rents  were  very  low;  and,  in  fact,  the  land  is  ad- 
mitted to  havf  been  underlet.  That  state  of  things 
has  since  been  so  completely  changed  that  the  pro- 
perty is  now  considered  rack-rented.  We  have 
been  informed  of  cases  in  which  the  rents  of  farms 
were  raised  a  thurd  at  once;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  general  rental  of  the  estates  has  been  vastly 
increased  in  the  present  Duke's  time.  Land  be- 
longing to  his  Grace  which  used  to  pay  only  18s. 
an  acre,  now  pays  32s.  and  upwards ;  and  while 
this  is  the  case  generally  over  the  property,  it  is  said 
that  his  Grace  loses  no  opportunity  which  the  com- 
petition for  farms  presents  him  with  of  raising  his 
rents  still  further.  For  some  time  past  his  Grace 
appears  to  have  held  little  personal  communication 
with  his  tenants,  though  nothing  is  said  to  take 
place  in  the  management  of  the  estate  without  his 
knowledge  and  approval.  He  steadily  refuses  to 
allow  any  deduction  of  rent ;  and  if  a  tenant  seeks 
for  that  deduction  to  be  expended  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil,  he  is  met  with  a  stem  or- 
der to  pay  up  the  whole  amount  due  without  delay, 
or  his  stock  will  be  distrained  for  it.     When  the 
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rents  for  the  half-year  before  last  were  being  paid 
a  great  number  of  the  tenants  gave  notice  of  their 
intention  to  quit ;  but^  as  we  were  informed^  the 
steward  intimaited  diait  ff  low  prices  continiiedi  ids 
Grace  would  take  that  into  consideration ;  and  upon 
this  assurance  the  notices  were  withdrawn.  Low 
prices  have  continued^  but  no  reduction  of  mrt 
has  taken  place^  and  the  consequence  is  likely  to 
be  that,  large  as  the  Duke'^s  fanning  specidations 
are  at  present,  they  will  become  much  larger  wlien 
the  next  rent-day  comes  round.  Another  important 
point  In  the  management  of  the  BlenWun  estates  to 
which  our  attention  was  directed  was  the  rate  at 
which  labourers'  allotments  were  rented.  The  al- 
lotment system  exists  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  not  only  on  the  Duke's  property,  btrt  on 
those  of  the  surrounding  proprietors ;  and  what  we 
are  about  to  mention  with  reference  to  the  working 
of  that  system  applies  to  neaily  afl  of  them  alike 
Allotments  are  generally  given  on  poor  and  useless 
pieces  of  land ;  but  the  thorough  cultivation  l3iey 
receive  soon  raises  them  to  a  high  pitch  of  fertility, 
The  more  fertile  they  become  the  more  the  rent  of 
each  portion  is  increased ;  and  we  were  informed 
that  there  are  at  present  allo'tments  on  the  Duke's 
property  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
com{)etition  which  exists  with  reference  to  farms, 
bring  his  Grace  a  rent  of  £2,  £3,  and  even  £4  an 
acre.  A  great  number  of  instances  were  mentioned 
to  us,  inustrating  the  peculiar  spirit  in  which  his 
Grace  deals  with  his  tenants ;  but  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  disturbing  the  moderation  of  tone  which 
we  wish  to  preserve,  were  we  to  do  more  than  indi< 
cate  the  broadest  and  most  glarir\g  defects  of  the 
system  of  management  pursued  by  his  Grace.  He 
binds  down  liis  tenants  (who  are  all  yearly  occu- 
pants) to  the  strictest  observance  of  a  particular 
system  of  cultivation.  Deviaftions  from  th^  system 
never  escape  his  notice,  and  are  generally  foHowed 
by  the  harshest  proceedings.  As  the  result  of  all 
this,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  tlie  Duke 
of  Marlborough  is  an  unpopular  landlord,  that  his 
tenants  are  inferior  in  intelligence  and  general  esti- 
mation to  the  great  body  of  Oxfordshire  farmers, 
and  that  his  land  has  a  poverty-stricken  and  ne- 
glected look,  the  unmistakable  result  of  a  system 
which  leaves  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  without  either 
heart  or  means  to  do  it  justice.  We  tlunk  it  fur  to 
Ills  Grace  to  mention  that  he  gives  all  his  tenants 
leave  to  kill  **  fur  game.''  The  greater  part  of  this 
district  is  a  turnip  and  barley  soil,  and  the  course 
of  cropping  generally  adopted  is  the  four-field  or 
Norfolk  system.  It  is  carried  out  with  more  or  less 
energy,  according  to  the  security  wliich  the  tenant 
feels  that  he  will  reap  what  he  has  sown.  For  in- 
stance, a  tenant  who  holds  extensively  under  differ- 
ent landlords,  told  us  that  from  one  of  these  he  had 


no  lease,  and  paid  a  very  high  rent;  he  therefore 
spent  nothing  in  purchased  food  or  manures,  as  he 
might  be  obliged  to  go  at  any  time,  if  his  landlord 
took  a  ijncy  to  the  fiusi,  aad  he  nuBt  in  that  case 
leave  his  improvements  behind  him.  His  high  rent 
also  prevented  expenditure,  for  he  might  wish  to 
faafie  the  fisurm  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  better,  and 
he  was  therefore  on  his  guard  agunst  outlay  which 
he  could  not  take  with  him.  On  another  estate  the 
same  man  has  a  form,  at  a  moderate  rent,  with  a 
lease;  and  this  year  he  expended  on  it  £100  in  pur- 
chased manures,  and  £200  in  purchased  food.  On 
the  first  farm  he  is  losing  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
on  the  second  he  thinks,  with  prices  a  litOe  better, 
he  might  do  well  enough.  Great  part  of  the  land 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  letter  is  let  on  yearly 
tenure.  Farming  is  not  generally  carried  on  with 
any  d^ee  of  spirit ;  and  of  this  the  farmers  are 
themselves  quite  conscious.  **  We  are  not  Farming," 
one  of  them  said  to  us.  *'  We  know  that  we  are  not 
farming ;  we  are  only  taking  out  of  the  land  what 
we  can  get  from  it  at  the  least  cost,  as  we  don*t 
know  how  long  we  may  remain  in  possession,  and 
have  no  security  for  what  we  might  be  disposed  to 
invest  in  improved  cultivation.**  Purchased  ma- 
nures and  food,  especially  the  latter,  are  highly  ap- 
proved, and  must  be  of  peculiar  service  on  this  thin, 
dry  soil,  but  they  are  very  scantily  used.  lime  has 
not  been  tried,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  natural 
limestone  in  the  soil  supplies  all  other  calcareons 
matter  necessary.  We  have,  however,  seen  im- 
portant benefit  derived  from  the  application  of 
burnt  lime  on  soils  even  more  calcareous  than  this. 
Very  littie  draining  is  said  to  be  reqmsite,  as 
the  soil  is  thin  and  the  subsoil  porous ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  altogether  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
fact,  at  the  same  time  mentioned  to  us,  that  in 
ploughing  the  turnip  lands  for  barley  it  is  necessaiy 
to  yoke  the  horses  in  line,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
injury  which  the  treading  of  the  •'near"  horse, 
when  yoked  abreast,  would  otherwise  do  to  the  soft 
land.  If  the  land  were  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially wen  drained  this  injury  could  scarcely  be 
done.  Then  the  farmers  have  a  strong  dislike  to 
deep  ploughing,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  light 
plou^ng,  they  say,  is  easier  to  the  horses,  keeps 
the  manure  near  the  surface,  where  it  is  at  once 
within  reach  of  the  crop,  and  does  not  injure  the 
staple  by  any  admixture  with  the  barren,  hungry 
subsoil.  We  did  not  hear  of  an  instance  where 
this  had  been  tried,  followed  up  by  ample  manuriDg 
and  cultivation,  and  had  fsuled ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore venture  to  say  that  the  farmers  have  no  expe- 
rience to  warrant  them  in  preferring  their  own 
practice  to  another  which  they  have  never  tried. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  deeper  stirring  of 
the  son  would  materially  lessen  the  injurious  effects 
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<if  drei^ht  k  smniDer,  to  wfluch  the  land  k  said  to 
be  ssl^ect  Tke  aven^  jwoduce  of  wiieat  Iw 
smFsral  mileB  vwmd  Woodstock  was  ststted  to  us  at 
ae  ^iisliek,  aad  badey  40  Imabek  aa  acfie,  Tor- 
Mpa  ^viere  a  li^t  poor  'Oic^  The  mmber  4if  sheep 
kflft  «n  a  £u«i  ie  little  xaore  than  one  to  an  ao0i^«r 
abatttiieosheepaa  afiOOaese  £nm.  The  hread 
M  a  oross'witlh  the  loogwooHed  aheep,  as  ^  lamhs 
are  kept  lor  ^tock,  and  thor  fleece  k  therefore  a 
OMtter  to  be  •considered.  Good  year-eld  sheep  will 
he  sent  off  fat  ia  a  few  weeks,  bemg  previoiifily 
sheni.  They  are  worth  -dOs.  each,  aod  the  fleece 
r*.  or  8b.  more.  Cattle  form  here,  as  in  other  parts . 
of  ihe  <HWDty,  quite  a  aecoadary  consideration.  A; 
low  are  kqit  in  the  stvawyard  to  trample  down  the 
otaaw,  hot  they  get  little  green  food,  luid  very  ael- 
^om  any  com  or  artifidal  food.  The  straw  is  waato- 
foUy  conaomedv  and  there  wre  few  proper  hnihlings 


ium  of  the  aoB*  one  wmM  natm&Dy  expect  that 
4heir  ^tewanb  WMdd  Ibe  praetioal  awn,  a^Ue  of 
setting  an  exoaq^le  to  the  (tenantry,  nndof  db^oting 
aad  -elevt^iag  the  character  of  agricatoire  on  the 
estates  whidi  diey  manage,  fie  little,  however,  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  etewards  in  the  f^reat  majority 
of  ittetaaoes  me  hiwyers,  a4io  know  nothiag  about 
£Mrming,  OBcept  how  moat  eflbctaaUytoeeouKethe 
landlord's  apparent  intsreals,  and  to  hind  down  the 
tenant  with  eenchtions  and  Hmitatioas  that  are  gene- 
rally stringent,  and  toften  most  injoiaons  in  their 
operation. 

We  dose  our  review  of  ihe  state  ef  agricultiire  in 
Oxiorddnre  wkh  an  oailine  ^  the  opiiuonB  which 
we  fonnd  most  preralent  aaaosig  4he  temers,  in  re- 
gard to  their  own  proqsects  and  the  means  by  windh 
they  aoogfat  to  be  extricated  irom  their  present  dif- 
fietdties.    On  one  point  they  were  all  agreed — ^viz.. 


«o  admit  of  a  different  practice.     As  moch  as  pos- 1  that  free-trade  had  done  oferybody  ^oed  hutthem ; 

nihle  of  the  labour  of  the  farm  is  doneby  taskwotrk, 

aft  which  threshers  earn  lis.  a-week;  carters  and 

ploinghmen looeive  10s.  to  lis. a-week;  but,if  pre- 

aoat  prices  continue;  the  lurmerB  say  (they  must 

tower  their  rate  of  wages. 

As  to  the  house  aecommodation  and  comforts  of 
the  lanmers  in  OxIbnkhiKe,  they  appear  to  be  at 
least  equal,  if  net  snperior,  to  what  we  saw  in 
Bnokiagham^iire.  The  same  neatness  and  order 
iduH-aeteriae  tiiem  internally,  and  the  fronts  of  &e 
kevses  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  oo  arranged  as 
to  command  an  agreeable  project.  One  feature 
ivhich  we  observed  in  neaily  dl  of  them  was  the 
close  proximity  of  the  farm-yard,  and  the  disposal 
of  it  in  sudi  a  way  that  everydnng  that  went  on 


for,  if  the  hm^rd^  rent  mnainQd  4he  same,  he 
was  a  gainer  by  cheap  £ood»  and  if  the  iabonw'a 
wages  were  the  same  1m  was  also  a  gainer, 
both  at  <he  ocpense  ond  to  the  exdasive 
loss  of  the  iarmer.  As  the  readiest  means 
of  retrievement,  many  speke  of  aaeasiires  by 
which  <he  free  noe  of  capital  as  a  aafe  inrestaEieat 
by  the  farmer  might  be  encouraged.  The  most  jn- 
didous  with  whom  we  oonv«rsed  readily  admired 
that  much  asight  he  done  by  improved  oakivation, 
and  that  there  was  great  joem  for  ouch  improi^e- 
meot.  ^But,"saidoQeofthsm  tous,  andhewas 
a  atrong  Protectionist,  ^  if  a  farm  is  to  be  let, 
and  one  man  with  £3/900  and  another  with  £300 
bid  for  ft,  the  right  of  4ii9tre$s  possessed  by  the 


therem  could  be  observed  from  ^e  arindows  of  ^j  landlord  enables  him  to  pit  the  latter  against  the 
dwdhng.  It  is  eingnlar  that  the  spectacle  ai  wmied'  former,  and  the  oonseqaenoe  is  either  that  the  £rst 
provender  and  inconvenient  buildings  thus  eon-!  man  takes  the  form  at  a  higher  res^ than  it  is  worth. 


otantly  before  their  ^es  has  had  so  little  influence 
upon  tlM  practice  and  opnaions  of  the  farmers  as  al 
body.  The  form-honse  has  generally  attached  to; 
k  a  good-siaed  gardea,  in  whidi  v^g^tables  for  the! 
consumption  of  the  fomily  are  grown.  It  is  also; 
not  unooaal  to  aee  a  piece  of  ordnud-groaiid  dose 
at  hand,  the  fruit  of  which  is  disposed  of  in  the' 
London  marketo. 

Wf&  reference  to  the  care  riiown  bythepro- 
.prietoes  of  Oxfordshire  for  the  intereato  of  agrical- 
tnrs  generally,  iar  the  improvement  of  their  cetates, 
and  fSkb  pveeperity  and  welfore  of  the  diffecient 
<:hnses  engaged  in  the  cahmtton  of  die  soil,  tiie 
focts  which  we  have  already  set  fottii  will  be  found 
to  throw  some  light  on  thb  subject  Few  of  ti^m 
afipear  themselves  to  be  practicailiy  engaged  in,  or 
aoi|aaiated  with,  farming;  and  of  that  few  the  moot 
-oQfBspicaeaa  exception  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a 
vtery  frnroacabte  specimen.  The  prapnetors  tiiem- 
oehres,  therefore,  knowing  fittle  about  the  oaltiva- 


aad  thereby  in^ores  himself,  orthat  theoecondi 
gets  it  at  a  rent  which  he  ha*  reckiesifyoiered ;  he 
stroggles  on  widi  inadequate  stock  for  a  few  years, 
takmg  all  he  can  out  of  the  land;  his  vent  foils  into 
arrear,  everydiing  is  seized  to  pay  it,  all  other  cre- 
dikn^  (who  have  most  probably  advanced  much  of 
their  means  for  carrying  on  the  form)  are  <^eated, 
and  the  poor  man  himself  is  a  beggar.  Now,  onp- 
pose  I  go  irito  the  market  with  ray  wheat;  oneman 
amy  otfer  me  £14  a-load,  which  I  r^ntftaoftly  refose 
because  1  know  he  has  no  capital,  ahd'  am  content 
to  take  £10  from  a  man  who  has  capksi;  hut  why 
should  my  landlord  have  the  privilege  of  forcing 
me  to  pay  408.  an  acre  for  his  lanjl,  because  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  lose  offers  that  sum ;  when,  if 
no  snch  privifege  existed,  he  woidd  be  obliged  to 
aatisfyhhnsdfwididOs.?  if  we  ate  to  have  free- 
trade,  let  us  atoo  have  no  nnfoir  prhrieges."  Sodi 
were  the  views  we  heard  reptatedly  tikpreeied  on 
^ie  question  m  Oxfordifaire. 
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We  did  not  find,  generally,  th^  any  very  serious 
ihope  was  entertained,  even  hy  the  strongest  Protec- 
tionists, that  Parliament  would  restore  the  duties 
on  com,  but  a  prohibitory  duty  on  cattle  and  fo- 
reign provisions  they  looked  to  as  a  reasonable 
cls^,  and  put  it  in  this  light: — ^That  a  fair  case  had 
been  made  out  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  insure 
them  untaxed  bread;  but  butcher's  meat,  being 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  was  chiefly  con- 
sumed by  the  classes  above  the  labourers,  andwho 
could  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  that  the  reduced  price 
both  of  com  and  cattle  at  the  same  time  was  a 
heavier  blow  than  the  farmers  could  bear  unaided ; 
that  an  encouragement  of  cattle  and  sheep-feeding 
was  the  surest  means  of  improving  the  land,  and 
that  the  facilities  under  the  new  com  bill  of  im- 
porting cheap  kinds  of  com  for  feeding  stock  would 
tend  rapidly  to  increase  the  home  supply.  For  these 
reasons  many  of  the  farmers  in  Oxfordshire  seek  a 
restrictive  duty  on  foreign  cattle  and  provisions  for 
a  few  years,  so  that  they  may  have  time  to  adjust 
their  affairs  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

Allotments  for  labourers  we  met  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  county,  and  our  inquiries  were  na- 
turally directed  to  them.  The  farmers  all  com- 
plained of  them  as  injurious  to  the  steady  industry 
of  the  labourer,  and  a  heavy  tax  on  themselves. 
The  labourer's  half-acre  allotment,  they  said,  was 
dug  and  tilled  in  the  mormngand  evening — ^before 
and  after  the  day's  work.  It  was,  therefore,  in  part 
an  exhaustion  of  that  physical  energy  which  a  full 
day's  work  required,  and  by  so  much  a  positive  loss 
to  the  £Eurmer.  In  almost  every  case,  too,  the  allot- 
ments were  let  at  extravagant  rents,  generally  at 
least  double  the  average  of  the  surrounding  land ; 
in  fact,  they  were  in  many  cases  given  on  bad  land, 
which  to  a  farmer  was  nearly  worthless.  As  the 
labourer  must  pay  his  rent  before  he  reaps  his  crop, 
he  is  frequently  obliged  to  borrow  it  from  his  mas- 
ter in  advance  of  his  wages,  and  this  leads  to  jea- 
lousy and  bad  feeling  between  master  and  servant. 
A  piece  of  garden-ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  cottages  would,  it  was  said,  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  labourer,  as  he  could  then,  without 
fatigue,  raise  such  potherbs  as  were  requisite  for 
his  table,  and  most  farmers  would  willingly  give  a 
portion  of  their  green-crop  land  in  which  to  plant 
his  potatoes  at  a  much  more  moderate  rate  than  the 
rent  of  the  allotment. 


Gloucbstbr,  Jan.  31. 
From  Stow-on-the-Wold  westward  towards  the 
Severn,  and  south-west  towards  Cirencester,  ex- 
tends a  tract  of  undulating  country  possessing  a 
distinctive  character  as  an  agricultural  district,  and 
known  as  the  Cotswold  hills.    The  greater  part  of 
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this  district  has  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  in  some  places  as  much  as  600  or  700  feet,  and 
this  is  said  to  delay  the  harvest  about  a  fortnight 
beyond  the  period  in  the  surrounding  low  grounds. 
The  appearance  of  the  coimtry  is  a  series  of  level 
plains,  falling,  at  intervals,  into  gentle  valleys, 
through  which  the  natural  drainage  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  is  carried  off.  With  a  cold  climate  the 
Cotswolds  have  a  light  soil,  not  very  productive 
naturally,  but  capable  of  easy  cultivation,  and 
under  a  generous  system  of  forming,  likely  to  re- 
munerate abundantly  the  skill  and  capital  invested 
in  it.  At  no  very  remote  period  the  greater  part 
of  this  district  was  devoted  to  the  pasturing  of 
sheep,  a  peculiar  breed  of  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  locality.  Now,  however,  things  are  very 
much  changed  here.  The  grass  lands  have  nearly 
aU  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
plough,  and  the  richer  pastures  in  some  of  the 
vaUeys  are  the  only  portions  of  the  country  that 
remmn  untilled.  The  fields  are  of  considerable 
size,  on  the  arable  ground,  being  enclosed  some- 
times with  hedge-rows  and  sometimes  with  stone. 
In  the  ^idleys  devoted  to  pasture  they  are  smaDer 
and  more  encumbered  with  wood,  but  the  incon* 
venience  of  this  is  less  felt  on  grass  lands,  as  tiie 
stock  have  a  shelter  thus  afforded  to  them,  and 
there  are  no  operations  of  husbandry  impeded. 
The  general  features  of  the  country  arc  very 
pleasing,  an  agreeable  succession  of  hill  and  dale 
relieving  the  landscape,  and  villages  and  home- 
steads giving,  at  intervals,  life  and  animation  to  the 
prospect. 

On  the  Cotswold  hills  we  found  the  farmers  as 
deeply  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  thdr  pre- 
sent condition  and  future  prospects  as  in  districts 
more  within  the  stirring  influence  of  the  workL 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  littie  reason  for  ^»- 
satisfaction  here  on  one  important  point  at  least- 
land  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  moderately 
rented,  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  acre,  and  the 
average  rent  being  from  l6s.  to  18s.  per  acre. 
The  best  and  most  wealthy  farmers  appear  to  hold 
their  lands  on  lease,  but  the  tenures  are  principally 
from  year  to  year.  The  landlords  generally  lay 
down  particulsir  rules  as  to  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion to  be  pmrsued,  but  these  are  not  adhered  to, 
nor  are  they  strictiy  enforced,  and  accordingly,  as 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  considerable  variety  of 
practice  exists  throughout  the  district  in  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  followed.  As  to  the  permanent  im- 
provements requisite,  the  custom  appears  to  be, 
that  when  a  tenant  enters  into  possession  of  a  farm 
the  proprietor  should  put  his  house,  Bum  build- 
ings, and  fences  in  good  repair,  but  that  every- 
thing else  should  be  done  by  the  tenant  himsrlT 
Drainage  is  not  carried  out  to  any  extent,  beiaff 
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considered  unnecessary  on  the  ligbt,  dry  soil,  pre- 
dominating on  the  Wolds,  except  where  a  bed  of 
clay  intervenes.  When  drains  are  made,  stones  are 
used.  Foi  these  and  all  other  improvements  that 
he  may  effect  the  tenant  has  no  compensation,  ex- 
cept what  he  may  receive  from  the  increased  pro- 
duce of  his  farm;  and,  as  his  occupancy  is 
frequently  from  year  to  year,  he  has  no  certainty 
even  of  that  return  for  his  outlay.  On  the 
Cotswold  hills  the  only  compensation  given  to  an 
outgoing  tenant  is  for  what  are  called  "acts  of 
husbandry."  These  acts  of  husbandry  include  the 
expense  of  ploughings  by  the  farmer  for  the  benefit 
of  his  successor,  and  of  carting  and  applying 
manure  to  the  land.  The  value  of  the  manure  it- 
self is  never  considered,  diat  b^g  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  farm,  and  not  the  property  of  the 
outgoing  tenant.  'The  consequence  is,  that  he 
carefully  avoids  accumulating  what  benefits  his 
successor  at  his  expense,  and  generally  leaves  his 
occupancy  unprovided  with  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  its  future  cultivation.  The  incoming 
tenant  pays  a  moderate  sum  for  the  ''acts  of 
husbandry,"  and  men  of  small  capital  are  thus 
enabled  to  take  farms  for  which  their  means  would 
otherwise  be  inadequate.  Not  having  manure  in 
the  land  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  it,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  profits  of  several  seasons  are  lost 
before  the  impoverished  soil  can  be  brought  to  a 
proper  state  of  fertility.  The  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion appears  to  be  little  felt  on  the  Cotswold  hills, 
the  rates  seldom  exceeding  2s.  in  the  pound,  and 
the  land  being  frequently  altogether  exempted  from 
tithes.  Farmers  appear  to  employ  all  the  labour 
of  the  district,  female  as  well  as  male  labourers 
being  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  £Eurm.  The  b€«t  workers  are  paid  by  the 
piece,  and  make  10s.  or  lis.  a-week,  but  the  usual 
rate  of  wages  paid  is  as  low  as  6s.  and  7s.  a-week, 
and  women  receive  only  6d.  a-day.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, and  we  think  not  very  creditable  to  the  Cots- 
wold farmers,  that  they  should  have  reduced  to  so 
low  a  point  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer — for 
their  lands  are  moderately  rented  in  comparison 
with  other  districts,  the  poor-rates  are  unnusually 
light,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  pressure  of  the 
times  does  not  affect  them  nearly  so  much  as  it 
does  the  farmers  of  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks,  who 
still  continue  to  pay  9s.  and  10s.  a-week  as  wages. 
There  is  said  to  be  no  want  of  capital  among  the 
Ck>t8wold  tenants,  and,  excepting  where  the  land 
is  of  a  less  kindly  nature,  farms,  as  they  become 
vacant,  readily  find  fresh  occupants. 

The  fields  on  the  Cotswold  farms  generally  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  surface  with  no  impediment  of 
any  kind  to  husbandry. .  The  farms,  consequently, 
are  large,  and  the  operations  conducted  on  an  ex- 


tensive scale.  The  rotations  followed  vary  with  the 
quaUty  of  the  soil,  the  best  parts  being  managed 
under  the  alternate  system  of  com  and  cattle 
crops ;  the  inferior  in  a  five,  six,  or  seven  years' 
course,  as  appears  most  advisable  to  the  farmer. 
The  five  years'  course  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
four  course,  by  permitting  the  grass  to  continue 
two  years  before  being  ploughed.  The  six  years' 
embraces  the  same  crops  as  the  preceding,  with  the 
addition  of  a  crop  of  oats  after  the  wheat  crop. 
The  seven  years'  appeared  to  be — (1)  turnips,  (2) 
barley,  (3)  clover,  (4)  wheat,  (6)  oats,  (6)  and  (7) 
sainfoin.  And  as  this,  we  were  informed,  was  the 
most  prevalent  mode  of  cropping  followed  on  the 
Cotflwolds,  and  as  it  has  some  peculiar  features,  we 
shall  shortly  describe  it.  In  the  seven  years  the 
land  gives  three  com  crops,  and  four  green  or  cattle 
crops.  The  great  feature  of  the  management  is  the 
burning  of  the  land.  .Beginning  with  the  turnip 
crop,  the  preparatory  process  for  this  is  to  pare  and 
bum  the  surface,  in  which  is  the  tough  sward  of 
the  two  years'  sainfoin.  This  process  is  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring,  and  is  done  by  men 
with  a  breast  plough.  With  this  they  pare  off  the 
turf,  and  then  collect  it  into  heaps  and  bum  it 
16b.  an  acre  is  usually  the  cost  of  the  paring  and 
burning,  which  is  done  by  taskwork.  This  pro- 
cess, besides  providing  an  immense  store  of  ashes 
for  manure,  Hkeixdse  prepares  the  soil  for  being 
worked  down  and  completely  pulverised  for  the 
reception  of  the  turnip  seed.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished, the  land  is  covered  with  the  bumt  ashes, 
and  the  seed  sown,  either  broadcast  or  in  ridges. 
The  ashes  secure  a  fiedr  crop,  which  is  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  sheep,  after  which  the  land  is  sown  with 
barley  and  clover  seed.  The  barley  being  removed j 
the  clover  is  either  mown  or  pastured— most  pro- 
bably the  former — and  the  land  is  then  ploughed 
up  for  wheat.  The  wheat  is  followed,  after  proper 
tilth,  by  a  crop  of  oats,  with  which  is  sown  the 
seed  of  the  sainfoin.  This  is  pastured  for  two 
consecutive  years  by  the  sheep  stock,  and  com- 
pletes the  course,  though  a  field  of  sainfoin  is  oc- 
casionally down  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Before  the 
introduction  of  guano  and  bones,  this  system  de- 
pended altogether  on  the  burning  of  the  soil  at  the 
commencement  of  each  course.  The  ashes  thereby 
afforded  secured  the  turnip  crop,  which  being  con- 
sumed on  the  ground,  enriched  it  for  the  succeed* 
ing  crops.  A  stranger  to  the  character  of  the  soil 
would  not  easily  believe  that  such  a  course  could 
be  long  continued  without  the  aid  of  other 
manures,  and  might  be  apt  to  think  that  in  process 
of  time,  not  only  the  organic  matter,  but  the  thin 
soil  itself  would  gradually  be  burnt  away  alto- 
gether. But  we  must  not  too  hastily  conclude  tint 
such  is  the  effect.    The  best  farmers  on  the  WM 
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are  the  xnea  \vlt»  bum  most  eifiteneively.  On  a  TtH) 
acre  farm  we  were  aeauwd  by  its  occupier  that  he 
every  yeav  bimiC  from  00  to  100  acres  of  land  in 
l»eparatioii  ibr  tiuni%>8»  and  seldom  Ibiled  to  have 
a  fidr  crop.  One  field  over  which  we  waficed  had 
been  bvoksn  up  from  its  vatural  state  esractly  50 
yean  ago;  il  was  then  pared  and  burnt,  and  so 
started  the  first  crop  of  turnips^  and  supported  the 
rest  in.  the  convse.  The  same  process  had  since, 
witiiin  the  knofriedge  of  our  informant,  been  seven 
times  repeated.  No  manure  of  any  ether  kind  had 
ever  been  applied^  except  such  as  aroee  from  the 
ooBsarapliott  of  its  ow&  produce  on  the  ground,  and 
the  crops  in  each  snoceeding  rotation  had  shown 
nm  mgm  oi  deeseeeiag,  the  last  grown  having  been 
an  excellent  cnp  of  wheat.  The  soil  i»  very  thin, 
but  as  it  is  aatmove  so  than  when  firs!  broken  up, 
its  depth  mnut  hspe  been  maintained  by  the  plough- 
man, psriiapn  impeveeptibiy,  bringing  up  some 
fre^  sabsoil  after  each  burniiig.  The  value  of  the 
ashes  as  maBure  are  probably  enhanced  by  die 
efifeet  of  five  on  Ae  natural  limestone  of  the  soil. 

The  praetkal  reader  will  see  of  how  much  benefit 
to»the  Cotswold  fanner  was  the  introduction  of 
portable  monufes  and  eheap  feeding  stufiTs.  These 
he  uses  in  too  limited  a  degree — eight  bushels  of 
bones  and  2  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  being  a  com^- 
mon  application  to  the  tivnip  crop  in  addition  to 
ashes.  When;  duag  is  vasd,  four  bushels  of  bones 
and  1  cwt  of  guano  are  diBcmed  a  sufident  addi- 
tional snpply.  In  the  use  si  I^Mse  manvres  the 
fieunners  ofi  the  Cotsw^ds  are  not  decreasing  tfaeiv 
eaependitore,  for  w«  learnt  from  a  com  merchant 
who  supplies  them  witil  guano  and  other  similar 
substances  that  their  orders  dm  season  had  fellto 
notiHBg  off  frost  wlkat  they  were  knt  year.  The 
inaieaaed  produce  which  a  llberrf  s^p^cation  of 
manus»iB  snre  to  leave  fiwm  the  snme  extent  of 
soil  is  cheaply  purchased  by  the  first  cost,  as  the 
rent,  the  labour,  and  the  odier  frrm  expenses  re- 
main nearly  the  same  whatever  the  aereabTe  produce 
■My  bcfc  The  present  average  ersps  of  wheat  are 
20  bushels,  and  of  barley  92  bushds.  The  annual 
produce  of  both  might,  without  doubt,  be  consi- 
derably incrsasedv  and  not  only  so,  but  a  liberal 
sapenditnre  in  manure  and  feeding  stnfife  would 
snaMe  ths  frrmer  t»  take  tfiese  crops  at  shorter 
intervals,  and,  consequently,  in  increased  breadths, 
from  his  frrm  every  ysar. 

The  €et8W«M  breed*  of  sheep  is  theprmcipal 
description  of  livs  stock.  A  breeding  fhck  is  kept 
on  each  farmy  the  predlKO  of  wMch  is  soM  as 
^tsggsy'^of  yeari^d  sheep,  and  genera%  bring, 
widiMr  woo^,  fimn  37^.  t»  4eOs.  It  is  reckoned  a 
very  poor  farm  indeed  wi^ere  one  sheep  to  the  acre 
attroandcannotbekept.  Very  few  cattte  are  fed; 
but  we  met  with  a  new  bnmch  of  cattle  manage- 


ment here — viz.,  the  rearing  of  heifer  calves.  These 
are  bought  from  the  dairy  fermers  of  Bocks ;  they 
are  reared  on  the  Cotswold  ti&  three  yeara  ohi»  and 
then  sold  to  the  Wiltshire  dairy  fermers  fbr  milch 
cows.  The  regular  eattJe  stock  of  a  700  acre  fEum, 
which  we  visile^  consisted  of  24  calves  bought 
every  year,  kept  on  for  the  next  two  years,  and  sold 
out  the  third  to  the  dairyman  at  prices  varying 
from  £11  to  £15.  The  management  in  the  cane 
here  mentioned  was  the  most  methodical  ws  ra^ 
with,  and  leads  us  to  infer  that  cattle  do  not  form  a 
very  important  item  in  the  profits  of  Cotswold 
ferming.  The  stock  were  931  tied  up  in  sheds^  and 
their  provender  was  a  mixture  of  hay  and  straw  cut 
into  chaff  by  a  machine  driven  by  horse  power. 
Machines  are  also  used*  for  thrashing  wheat,  bat 
{barley  is  tthrashed  with  the  ftailw  Twenty  man  vn 
regulariy  empfoyed  on  the  fbrm  above  mentioned, 
besides  women  for  light  work.  Seven  of  these  men 
are  breast  ploughers,  whose  business  during  spring 
and  the  early  part  of  summer  is  the  paring  and 
burning  of  the  land  in  preparation  for  turnips;  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  are  empfoyed  in  draining  and 
other  necessary  operations. 

Our  description  of  the  actual  conditiott  of  farm- 
ing in  the  Cotswold-hills  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  notice,  however  brief,  of  the  college 
founded  at  Cirencester  four  yean  ago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hnpartmg  to  all  who  may  desh^  it,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  agriculture.  This  college  is  the  only  instiitntion 
of  the  kind  in  England ;  and  when  the  importance 
of  its  objects,  and  the  necessity  for  the  instruction 
it  is  intended  to  convey,  are  considered,  it  becomes 
most  desirable  that  the  system  of  education  pro- 
vided should  be  made  gsneraliy  known,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  thus  employed 
in  order  to  rescue  the  oldlest  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry ftom  the  ignorance  and  prejudices,  the  rude 
pradaces,  and  the  clumsy  contrivances  which  at 
present  in  two  many  instances  impede  its  prc^^ress 
and  ovenhadow  its  prospects.  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  is  a  very  handsome  structure  in  the 
gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  partaking  generally 
of  the  features  of  those  venerable  buildiDgs 
de(ficated  to  educational  purposes  in  our  great 
umversity  towns.  It  adjoins  the  park  and  woods 
of  Earl  Bathurst,  and  is  situated  on  a  ferm  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  fhnn  Ckencester.  The  principal 
front,  190  fbet  long,  has  a  south  aspect,  and  com* 
mands  an  extensive  view  over  Nordl  IPViltshire. 
The  buildings  include  a  large  dining  hall,  library, 
museum,  lecture  theatre,  laboratories,  cHass  rooms, 
private  studies,  a  chapel,  and  dormitories  for  about 
20O  students.  The  coune  of  education  extends 
over  rix  sessions,  of  which  Aere  are  two  fai  each  year. 
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The  first  and  second  sessions  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
iostruction  in  practical  agriculture,  which  is  given 
on  the  farm,  and,  of  course,  familiarises  the  student 
vith  the  manual  operations  of  kusbandry,  the  uses 
of  the  best  agricultural  implementSy  and  the  most 
approved  systems  of  management  in  the  different 
departmentA  of  the  iarm.  A  laboratory,  conducted 
on  Liebig's  system,  is  appropriated  to  chyuMcal 
manipulation  and  analysis.  Botaay>  geology,  and 
zoology  are  each  made  the  subjects  of  practical  in- 
struction. Levelling,  surveying,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  land  are  also  attended  to;  and  to  the 
advantages  of  actual  practice  are,  of  course,  super- 
added the  lectures  of  the  professors  on  every 
branch  of  science  connected  with  or  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Students  are  admissible  only  on  the  nomination  of 
a  proprietor  or  donor  of  £30,  and  must  have  had  a 
liberal  education  bef(H«  entering. 

The  college  was  originally  founded  in  order  to 
fumisb  a  sound  education  in  scientific  agriculture 
for  the  sons  of  tenant  farmers;  but  that  class  do 
not  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages thus  held  out  to  them,  nor  was  it  altogether 
adapted  for  them;  and  the  60  students  at  present 
entered  on  the  books  are  all  the  sons  of  solicitors^ 
clergymen,  officers,  or  landed  proprietors.  Of 
course  most  of  them  intend  engaging  themselves 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  either  as  owners  or 
occupiers ;  but  among  them  is  included  what  may 
yet  prove  a  very  valuable  class  in  the  community, 
viz.,  an  educated  and  competent  body  of  land 
agents  and  stewards  conversant  with  the  details  of 
agriculture. 

The  College  farm  extends  to  700  acres,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  under  the  plough.  Three  different 
rotations  are  adopted^  both  to  suit  variations  in  the 
soil  and  to  exhibit  dififerent  practices  in  operation 
for  the  instruction  of  the  students.  The  four  and 
five  courses  are  carried  (Hit  on  all  the  lighter  lands 
of  the  farm,  which  comprise  by  much  the  larger 
portion  of  it.  A  three-field  course  is  followed  on 
the  heavy  land,  viz.>  turnips,  heana,  wheat.  The 
turnip  crop  is  an  early  kind,  sown  early,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  consumed  on  the  ground  by  shee|> 
before  the  month  of  November^  as  after  the  rains 
of  that  mo9ih  the  ground  becomes  too  soft  for 
sheep  feeding.  Beans  are  planted  after  the  turnips^ 
and  wheat  after  the  beans.  We  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  farm  minutely,  but  observed 
that  the  fields  were  large,  the  hedges  narrow,  and 
no  land  wasted  at  their  roots ;  that  the  ploughs 
were  drawn  by  two  horses  a-breast,  that  the  horses 
were  in  high  spirit  and  condition,  and  turning  over 
with  ease  a  furrow  three  inches  deeper  than  we 
saw  five  horses  in  line  doing  in  a  different  part  of 
the  Cotswc^  on  soil  of  a  nmilar  character.    We 


Femarked  that  when  the  itunrow  was  turned  over  (in 
pi eparaiion  foe  wheat  after  carrots)  tlie  foot  of  the 

neaf'  horse  left  no  ii^urious  eiect  on  the  deep 
dry  soil,  and  that  depth  had  been  ^^ed  by  the 
use  of  the  subsoil  plongk  Good  roads  interaectiaiJir 
the  farm  admit  the  use  of  the  handy  one^orse 
cart;  the  corn  is  sowft  in  rows  by  the  dacill^  and  is 
heed  cheaply  and  eflbctivety  by  Gacret's  horse  hoe; 
drains  are  made  where  required,  and  useless  fences 
grubbed  out  and  converted  hito  usefiil  land.  The 
turnip  crop  we  thought  rather  a  light  one ;  the 
manure  used  for  it  was  20  carts  ai  dung  and  acwt. 
of  salt.  We  should  certainly  have  preferred  3  ewt 
of  guano,  and  would  have  added  10  bushels  of 
bones  besides,  in  the  beUef  that  the  superiority  of 
the  crop  would  have  amply  compensated  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  manure. 

The  arrangement  of  the  farm  buildings  is  com- 
modious, and  comprises  sheds  for  all  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  ;  workshops  for  the  repair  of 
these  implements,  and  for  the  shoeing  of  the  farm 
horses;  stores  hr  portable  manures;  a  steam  en- 
gine  for  thrashing  the  crop,  grinding  the  feeding 
stufib,  bruising  coprolites,  guano,  or  bones;  for 
turning  the  chaff  cutter;  and,  finally,  the  waste 
steam  is  turned  into  vats,  to  cook  a  mess  of  chaff 
and  meal  for  the  live  stocks  The  horses  have  each 
a  loose  box ;  the  cattle  are  partly  fed  in  boxes  and 
partly  in  stalls,  a  tramway  being  laid  from  the  tur- 
nip-house along  the  fiw^ng-house  to  focilitate  the 
feeder  in  bringian^  in  the  food^  and  afterwaids  car- 
rying out  the  dung.  Sheep  are  fied  in  covered 
pens ;  they  stand  on  sparred  boards,  and  require 
no  litter.  But  it  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to 
this  mode  of  feeding,  that  they  are  easily  disturbed 
by  the  approach  of  any  one,  and  slipping  about  the 
boards  they  want  that  quiet  docility  which  marks 
the  fattening  animal.  Lord  Bathurst  has  his  sheep 
tied  up  by  die  neck,  like  stalled  cattle ;.  and  in  this 
position  they  soon  became  perfectly  q/uet,  and  iii> 
prove  rapidly  ia  condition.  Sheds  and  yards  for 
pigs  are  provided,  ol  which  a  very  large  stock  is 
bred  and  fed  on  d^  College  farm.  The  system 
pucsned  on  the  farm  is  to  breed  and  fatten  every 
animal  which  it  supports ;  and  a  8laaghte94iouBe  is 
provided,  in  which  the  last  process  in  the-  convcr* 
sion  of  vegetebla  into  animal  food  is  complsled. 
The  offal  is  thus  kept  on  the  facm,  and  what  por- 
tion of  the  meat  is  not  required  by  the  collage  es- 
tablishment is  sent  to  mar-kek.  !^idee  the  cattle 
and  pigs  kept  in  the  buildings  a  large  fiock  of  shesp 
are  fed  on  Uie  turnip  fields.  The  farm  ie  held  on  a 
leaee  for  47  years»  at  a  Mmt  vacying  from  20s.  to 
288.  an  acre.  There  ia  no  tithe,  and  the  rates-  aye 
moderate.  A  machine  is  pkuzed  at  the  entcaneeof 
the  fium  buildings^  on  which  all  the&na  prodaoe 
is  weighed  as  it  is  brought  in  fon  couanmptiea; 
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and  the  progress  of  experimental  cattle  is  ascer- 
tained at  any  period  by^putting  them  on  the  scales. 
A  record  is  kept  of  weights ;  and  if  the  system  is 
followed  out  as  it  might  be^  very  valuable  results 
may  be  expected.  We  were  also  informed  by  Mr. 
'Wilson^  the  Principal  of  the  college^  who  kindly 
conducted  us  through  the  buildings  and  over  part 
of  the  farm,  that  a  well  digested  system  of  farm 
accounts  is  kept,  and  so  arranged  that  it  may  with 
facility  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure of  any  other  farm. 

We  have  found  that  the  Royal   Agricultural 
College  is  looked  upon  with  little  favour  by  the 


fanners  of  the  Cotswold  hills^a  circumstance  pro- 
bably due  in  some  degree  toprejudice,  but  largely, 
alsOi  to  a  persuasion  that  the  college  farming  does 
not  pay.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
farming  for  the  double  purpose  of  instruction  and 
scientific  experiment  leads  to  expense  which  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  individuals  for  remuneration 
maybe  avoided^  and  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
criticise  too  freely  a  novel  system  of  education,  not 
yet,  from  want  of  time,  brought  into  full  operation ; 
but  any  wide  departure  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment from  the  idea  of  agriculture  as  a  profitable 
employment  would  be  a  fatal  error. 


f  2b  bi  eontinued.) 


VENTILATION    OF    FARM    BUILDINGS. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  atten< 
tion  comparatively,  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
the  ventilation  of  farm-buildings.  Either  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  lower  animals  had  some  vital  power 
so  great  as  to  counteract  any  bad  effects  arising 
from  a  dose  or  poisoned  atmosphere,  or  that  air- 
holes would  injure  them  by  exposure  to  cold 
draughts,  or  some  other  reason,  so  that  no  atten- 
tion whatever  was  given  to  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Now,  however,  it  is  different :  many  a  stable 
once  as  close  as  a  travelling  trunk,  in  which  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  staggers,  and  a  mass 
of  disorders  arising  from  deficient  respiration,  were 
as  rife  as  possible— in  order  to  secure  for  the  horses 
a  briUiant  and  shining  coat— is  now  reasonably 
ventilated,  and  health  is  made  a  consideration 
prior  to  mere  appearance,  or  to  an  excuse  for  bad 
grooming. 

Sir  H.  Davy  estimated  in  his  day  the  wdght  of 
carbon  emitted  from  the  lungs  per  day,  in  respira- 
tion, to  amount  to  eleven  ounces ;  while  the  more 
recent  researches  of  liebig  gave  the  quantity  ex- 
pired as  high  as  thirteen  ounces ;  but  the  fact,  as 
regards  stock,  is  but  littie  noticed :  Boussingault 
gives  it  in  a  somewhat  indirect  manner  as  follows, 
viz. :— The  cow,  per  day,  4lbs.  14  oz. ;  the  horse, 
5lbs.  7  oz. 

Now,  without  averring  any  particular  degree  of 
sdentific  accuracy  for  these  data,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  these  animals  require  a  large,  nay  a 
larger  system  of  ventilation  than  even  man  himself. 
Connected  with  the  lower  animals,  also,  there  is 
another  element  of  very  serious  moment  which 
presses  very  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  Their 
cjectamenta,  liquid  and  soUd,  are  all  deposited  in 
the  very  place  where  the  animals  breathe,  and  this 
is  a  strong  reason  for  means  being  afforded  for 
additional  ventilation. 


On  this  subject,  a  recent  writer,  whose  valuable 
work*  is  elsewhere  noticed,  says  (p.  88.)—"  In  the 
construction  of  a  proper  stable  or  cowhouse,  we 
conceive  four  points  are  necessary  to  be  considered. 
These  are: — 1.  Sufiiciency  of  space  in  the  stalls. 
2.  Proper  methods  of  ventilating  and  heating.  3. 
Proper  drains  and  reservoirs,  by  which  all  exuviae 
can  at  once  be  carried  off  (so  as  not  to  vitiate  the 
air  in  the  interior),  and  in  which  they  may  be  col- 
lected and  preserved  for  manure.  4.  A  properly 
arranged  series  of  water-pipes  and  reservoir,  so  as 
to  be  available  for  clearing  the  whole  range  of  stalls, 
and  to  provide  a  supply  for  the  aninoal's  use." 
Passing  over  the  first  two  as  sufficiently  obvious — 
although  important  to  be  remembered,  and  as  here- 
after to  be  treated  of— we  shall  give  a  few  hints  in 
connexion  with  the  two  last. 

We  would  recommend  all  the  stalls  to  be  made 
sloping,  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  head  towards 
the  foot :  this  slope  may  be  one  foot  in  every  eight. 
At  the  bottom  part  of  the  incline  a  pipe,  or  covered 
drain,  should  be  placed  in  front,  running  along 
before  all  the  stalls,  and  should  have  a  consider- 
able fan  or  incline  throughout  its  whole  length, 
towards  a  convenient  part  of  the  building,  where  it 
should  communicate  with  a  large  pipe  or  coveped 
drain,  which  should  lead  to  a  reservoir  for  liquid 
manure  placed  in  the  back  yard  of  the  building. 
The  liquid  manure  will  flow  down  these  pipes  or 
drains  to  the  reservoir.  As  the  liquid  collected 
firom  the  stalls  forms  a  very  excellent  manure,  it  is 
of  importance  that  proper  methods  should  be 
adopted  for  collecting  and  preserving  it  As  a  most 
effectual  means  we  recommend  the  power  of  run- 


*  Practical  Ventilation,  as  applied  to  Public,  Do- 
mestic, and  Agricoltaral  Stmctarea.  By  Robert  Scott 
Bum,    London  and  Bdtnbufh :  Blackwood. 
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niDg  water  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner : 
the  floor  of  the  stall  should  be  made  of  asphaltum, 
or  be  closely  flagged  (not  floored  with  small  stones, 
as  dirt  is  exceedingly  apt  to  collect  between  the 
interstices). 

An  iron  pipe  of  the  breadth  of  the  stall,  and 
closed  at  the  ends,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  stall,  its  under-side  pierced  with  small  holes, 
or,  what  will  be  better,  a  slit  or  small  aperture 
stretching  nearly  across  its  whole  length.  This 
pipe  should  communicate  with  a  cistern  or  reser- 
voir, placed  at  a  level  considerably  above  that  of 
the  stalls.  The  coarse  litter  and  solid  manure  (when 
the  stalls  are  wished  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
the  manure  in  the  pipes  to  be  flushed  down  into 
the  reservoir)  being  removed,  the  communication 
between  the  pipe  at  the  head  of  the  stall  and  water- 
cistern  is  opened,  and  a  thin,  but  powerful  stream 
of  water  is  projected  down  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
stalls,  carrying  along  with  it  all  impurities,  and  the 
manure  in  the  pipes,  to  the  reservoir.  If  the  stream 
is  continued  for  any  length  of  time  to  sweeten  the 
stalls,  the  accession  of  water  to  the  contents  of  the 
reservoir  might  deteriorate  the  manure.  To  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  this,  let  a  pipe  or  drain  be  con- 
nected with  the  drain  running  before  the  stalls, 
leading  to  a  cesspool  independent  of  the  reservoir. 
This  pipe  should  be  provided  with  a  stop-crane,  or 
other  means  for  shutting  off  communication :  the 
same  should  be  applied  to  that  leading  to  the  reser- 
voir. 

Connected  very  intimately  with  the  proper  venti- 
lation of  agricultural  buildings,  is  that  of  heating 
them ;  for  the  external  air,  though  pure,  must  not 
be  too  cold,  otherwise  a  vast  amount  of  the  carbon 
of  the  hay,  turnips,  com,  &c.,  which  is  given  to  the 
cattle  or  horses,  will  be  expended,  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  laying  on  fat,  but  in  resisting 
tiiis  application  of  external  cold,  in  other  words,  in 
keeping  up  the  caloric.  This  carbon  is  burnt  to 
every  purpose  but  the  use  of  the  farmer,  who  wishes 
to  deposit  and  not  to  dissipate  it. 

Animal  heat  may  be  abstracted  too  much,  there- 
fore, for  the  farmer's  artificial  purposes;  but  we 
must  remember,  in  treating  the  whole  question, 
that  as  hot  or  warm  air  is  not  always  impure,  so 
cold  air  is  not  necessarily  pure.  On  this  Mr. 
Stewart  well  speaks  in  his  ''Stable  Economy"— 
another  valuable  publication  from  the  same  worthy 
publishers.  He  thus  says  of  the  modes  of  venti- 
lating stables,  p.  47:— 

*'  Many  people  are  perfectiy  aware  that  their  sta- 
bles ought  to  be  aired,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  done.  The  owner  or 
groom  is  told  that  the  stable  is  too  close,  and  he 


replies — '  The  stable  is  not  so  dose  as  you  think ; 
indeed,  it  is  rather  cold,  if  anything.  This  window 
is  generally  open  all  day,  and  that  hole  is  never 
closed.  I  got  it  made  on  purpose  to  air  the  stable, 
for  it  was  too  hot  before.'  Now,  it  frequenUy 
happens  that  the  stable  is  not  too  warm,  and  that 
the  hole  and  the  window  do  keep  it  cool.  But  this 
is  not  to  the  purpose.  These  people  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  the  difference  between  warm 
air  and  foul  air.  They  are  always  thinking  and 
talking  of  the  temperature,  when  it  is  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  that  ought  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion. Ventilation  may  be  managed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  the  air  in  tolerable  purity,  with 
making  it  comfortably  cold.  There  must  be  aper- 
tures for  taking  away  that  which  has  been  vitiated, 
and  apertures  for  admitting  a  fresh  supply ;  and 
these  must  be  properly  placed.  Their  situation  is 
of  some  consequence,  particularly  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  the  stable  warm.  In  general  they 
are  placed  too  far  from  the  roof,  too  near  the 
ground,  perhaps  about  a  foot  above  the  horse's 
head.  In  this  place  they  must  be  so  large,  in  order 
to  air  the  stable,  that  they  must  also  cool  it.  When 
the  impure  air  escapes  from  the  horse's  lungs,  it  is 
warmer  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  it  is  lighter : 
in  consequence,  it  rises  upwards.  It  ascends  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  building :  if  permitted  to  es- 
cape there,  it  does  no  harm.  When  there  is  no 
aperture  so  high  up,  the  air  reouuns  at  the  roof  till 
it  becomes  cooler  or  cold.  When  cool  as  that 
which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  stable,  or 
when  cooler— and  it  soon  loses  its  heat — the  air 
descends,  and  is  rebreathed  a  second,  a  third,  or 
an  indefinite  number  of  times,  until  it  becomes  per* 
fectiy  saturated  with  impurities,  or  exhausted  of  its 
oxygen — at  least,  comparatively  exhausted — unable 
to  supply  the  demand.  Then  a  part  of  the  blood 
must  pass  through  the  lungs  without  undergoing 
the  usual  change,  and  the  horse  becomes  less 
vigorous,  and  consumes  more  food  and  more 
water  than  he  would  if  the  air  were  purer.  There 
may  be  large  openings  in  the  stable,  capable  of  ad« 
mitting  fresh  air ;  yet  they  are  of  no  use,  unless 
there  be  others  for  letting  out  the  impure  air  be- 
fore it  cools." 

Hence,  in  order  to  ventilate  any  building  pro* 
perly,  there  must  be  apertures  for  the  escape  of 
impure  air,  viz.,  air  deficient  in  oxygen,  having  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  or  ammoniacal  vapour,  si- 
tuated high  in  the  building,  and  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  allow  its  escape  in  sufficient  quantities ; 
and  apertures,  also,  to  allow  the  admission  of  the 
pure  air  to  supply  its  place,  and  this  generally 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  building.  For  without 
they  adopt  both  these  precautions,  all  ventilation 
will  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  worthless. 
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In  constructing  farm  bnildings,  a  transverse 
horse-shoe  drain-tile  here  and  there  will  be  found 
useful ;  and  the  ventilating  bricks^  at  the  botton:. 


with  a  similar  area  of  aperture,  will  be  an  in- 
expensive mode  of  ventilatmg  farm-buildiDgs.— 
Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal* 


LABOUR    AND  THE    POOR.— THE    RURAL    DISTRICTS. 

CONDITION  AND  PR08PBCTS  OF  THS  AORICULTtJRAL   LABOCRSR  IN  CORNWALL. 

LETTftB  IX. 
(From  the  Morning  Chtonkh,) 


The  Duke  of  Cleveland  and  the  Dowager  Lady 
Sandwich  are  the  joint  owners  of  considerable  pro- 
perty in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  One  of  the  estates 
subject  to  this  joint  ownership  is  a  small  one^ 
scarcely  comprising  600  acres,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martinis,  near  Looe.  The  property  lies  in  a 
long  irregular  strip,  stretching;  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  estate  of  Morval,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bailer, 
which  it  touches  in  one  part,  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  "  Duchy  property/'  wnich  it  adjoins  in  another. 
Although  of  such  limited  extent,  it  is  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  small  farms,  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  tenants  destitute  alike  of  capital,  enterprise,  and 
skill.  Having  reason  to  believe  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  labourer  on  this  property  would  form 
a  not  inapt  illustration  of  his  average  condition 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Cornwall,  particu- 
larly in  those  districts  in  which  *'  small  farming"  is 
prevalent,  I  inspected,  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
farm-houses,  every  cottage  upon  the  estate.  I  now 
proceed  to  state  the  results,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
proprietors  themselves  will  be  as  macn  astonished 
at  what  I  shall  relate  as  will  the  pubhc  in  general ; 
for  I  am  inclined  lo  believe  that  tbey  are  completely 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  their  {)roperty  in  the 
parish  in  question.  Indeed,  on  inquiry  of  one  long 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land had  ever  visited  it,  I  was  informed  that  whilst 
Earl  of  Darlington  he  did  once  get  as  far  at  the 
borough  of  Saltash,  "Did  he  come  as  far  as  St. 
Martin's  V  1  asked.  ''  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has 
ever  seen  an  acre  of  his  property  here,**  was  the 
reply. 

Let  me  here  premise,  that  portions  of  the  estate 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  "  lessees  for  Uvey — ^a  ge- 
neral system  in  Cornwall }  whilst  other  portions 
are  what  is  called  "  in  Aaiuf '—that  is  to  say,  the 
proprietors  are  directly  receiving  the  rack-rent  for 
them.  For  the  circumstances  of  the  portions 
leased  on  lives  they  may  not  be  wholly  answerable, 
but  for  the  state  of  the  farms  tn  hand  they  are  di- 
rectly and  solely  responsible.  I  do  not  select  this 
estate,  or  even  this  parish,  a*  affording  the  type  of 
the  best  or  the  worst  tenements  in  Cornwall.  The 
estate  is,  as  regards  management,  an  average  one, 
in  a  parish  which,  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  may  be  taken  as  an  average  one  in  the 
county.  Let  me  also  state  that  on  leases  for  three 
lives,  granted  in  consideration  of  a  "  fine"  and  a 
reserved  nominal  rent,  harvest  journey,  heriot  on 
death;  &c.,  much  property  in  Cornwall  is  still 
held. 

As  introductory  to  a  description  of  the  drcmn- 


stances  of  the  labourers  on  the  estate,  I  shall  first 
briefly  advert  to  those  of  some  of  the  farmers  who 
cultivate  it.  1  was  kindly  directed  in  my  inquiries 
by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  FarweD, 
nitbont  whose  aid  it  would  not  have  been  essy  for 
me  to  have  aceomplished  my  object. 

The  tenements  to  which  we  first  directed  oar 
footsteps  consisted  of  a  group  known  by. the  desig- 
nation of  Barbican.  There  were  in  all  four 
dwellings,  with  a  considerable  number  of  out- 
houses attached  to  them.  A  spot  more  favoorsbly 
situated  for  drainage  and  heaKh  can  scarcely  In 
conceived,  forming  part,  as  it  does,  of  aiathersteep 
declivity,  looking  towards  the  eea.  Indeed,  there 
is  not  a  house  on  the  estate  of  which  the  same  cao- 
not  be  said,  the  broken  and  undulatiug  surface  of 
the  district  being  replete  with  airy  situations,  and 
affording  opportunities  for  drainage  denied  to  the 
residents  on  the  marshy  plan.  The  houses  in 
question  were  all  built  of  the  amaU  slaty  stone  so 
commonly  met  with  in  Cornish  architecture,  in 
each  case  the  walls  had  lost  their  original  colour, 
being  more  or  less  covered  with  that  peculiar  mossy 
vegetation  which  betokens  tho  previdsnce  of  mois- 
ture in  the  climate.  They  were  aU  thatched  (the 
usual  covering  of  dwellings  in  Comwal  remote  from 
the  slate  districts),  and  with  the  exception  of  one, 
the  largest  of  the  |[roup,  which  was  being  kept  up 
for  a  purpose  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,  they 
were  m  a  state  of  promssiTS  dikpidmon. 

The  first  house  which  we  entered  was  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Thoms.  It  bad 
been  a  farm-house  almost  from  time  inunemoriaL 
The  tenant  is  a  man  between  50  and  60  years  of 
age.  He  cultivates  fifty  acres  of  ground,  for  which 
he  pays  a  yearly  rental  of  £60.  He  hoWs  directly 
of  the  lord.  He  has  held  the  farm  for  the  last  six 
vears,  having,  up  to  that  time,  been  himself  a 
kbottrer,  at  9s.  a  week,  with  the  previoos  occupier. 
He  was  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  asthma 
when  I  saw  htm,  of  which,  be  said,  he  could  notgft 
rid.  The  house  was  not  exactly  open  to  the  wea- 
ther, but  it  was  full  of  drafts,  the  doors  beioff  loose 
and  crazv.  They  were  about  to  be  replaced  by  new 
doors,  wnich  was  aU  in  the  shape  of  repair  which 
the  house  had  reonred  for  years,  m  which  it  was 
likely  ever  to  receive.  It  was,  in  foct,  doomed ;  and 
the  repair  of  the  doors  would  not  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  ezMtenos  of  the  shell,  winch  was  giving  way  in 
all  directioiM,  and  to  support  which  nothing  was 
done.  There  was  but  one  tenantable  room  below, 
which  was  occupied  bv  the  family,  connsting  of  the 
farmer^  his  wife^  and  w^jtitm^  and  abojr  or  tvoal 
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service.  When  we  entered  dinner  was  on  the  table, 
consisting  of  some  broth,  with  a  little  meat  in  it, 
sereral  large  slices  of  boiled  turnips,  and  some 
black-looking  *'suety"  puddings,  to  be  eaten  with 
the  meat.  The  flooring  was  tolerably  ffood,  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  white-washed,  but  the 
latter  was  so  low  tfcit  I  could  scarcely  stand  up- 
right. In  a  small  recess  leading  from  the  room 
were  pots,  pans,  pieces  of  bacol),  washing  tubs, 
fire-wood,  &c. ;  whilst  a  hole  leading  oflf  that  again 
was  made  sacred  to  the  purposes  of  a  dairy.  In 
the  roof,  up  stairs,  there  were  two  sleeping  rooms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  small  passage  was  another 
room,  covered  above  bv  the  roof,  which  was  full  of 
laxnber  and  farm  implements  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription. The  walls  of  this  apartment  leant  at 
almost  all  angles  from  the  perpendicular,  and  in 
some  places  appeared  very  unsafe.  The  coarse 
plaster  had  loni  since  peeled  off  from  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Directly  over  the  contracted  passage 
the  ceiling  bulged  downwards,  and  was  so  fraH 
that,  in  drawing  our  attention  to  it,  the  farmer 
raised  it  to  its  proper  position  with  his  hand. 
There  was  no  draitiage  about  the  house,  and  filth 
had  accumulated  on  aU  sides,  the  smells  proceeding 
from  which  were  as  varied  as  they  were  offensive. 
Such  are  the  chrcumstances,  not  of  a  labourer  on 
this  property,  but  of  one  of  the  employers  of  labour. 
"  Like  master  like  man,"  is  a  proverb.  What  are 
we  to  expect  of  the  employed,  when  the  employer 
himself  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which 
the  employed  should  be?  I  asked  if  he  gave 
steady  work,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  did  not. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  he  had  not  always  the 
money  wherewith  to  pay  for  it.  He  had  no  capital 
whatever  on  which  to  come  and  go.  The  wrm 
was,  consequently,  but  half  tilled,  the  occupier 
scraping  suflicient  out  of  it  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 
highier  rent  than  the  average  rent  of  the  parish,  and 
to  remove  himself  but  one  degree  from  starvation. 

Contiguous  to  that  just  described  was  another 
farm-house.  It  formed,  with  a  bam,  one  side  of  a 
court-yard,  of  which  a  low  stable  or  two,  with  some 
other  outhouses,  formed  the  others.  The  court-yard 
was  about  25  feet  wide,  and  from  70  to  80  feet  long. 
The  whole  of  it,  up  to  the  very  walls  which  inclosed 
it,  was  covered  with  straw,  which  was  rapidly  de- 
composing into  manure.  In  some  places  it  was  wet 
and  discoloured,  it  others  in  was  drier  and  fresher, 
and  we  sunk  up  to  the  knees  in  it  in  making  to- 
wards the  door.  By  and  bye  it  would  all  become 
manure,  when  the  front  of  the  dwelling-house, 
which  looked  upon  the  court,  would  form  one  side 
of  an  inmiense  dung-heap.  The  fermenting  mass 
would  then  underhe  the  windows,  and  partially 
block  up  the  doorway.  This  was  only  what  it  did 
year  after  year.  On  coming  suddenly  in  sight  of  this 
scene,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  looking 
upon  the  habitation  oi  a  British  farmer.  The  only 
living  occupants  of  the  courtyard,  visible  at  the 
time,  were  three  donkeys,  sevend  fowls,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  pigs,  who  all  seemed  to  be  living  amicably 
together  ofi  the  socialist  principle  of  a  community 
ofgoods.  As  we  made  for  the  door  (now  througn 
sheer  muck,  and  then  through  the  drier  straw)  one 
of  the  pigs  projected  itself  half  way  in,  and  gave 
several  grunts,  as  if  announcing  our  arrival.     It 


then  made  way  for  us  to  pass,  and  we  entered  the 
tenement.  It  contained  four  rooms,  two  below  and 
two  above.  On  the  left  of  the  doorway  was  a  very 
small  sitting-room,  with  a  deal  floor,  a  step  in  aa- 
vance,  certainly,  of  the  clay  or  the  flag-stone.  On 
the  right  was  a  much  larger  apartment,  which,  it 
was  obvious,  served  the  purpose  of  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  sitting-room  for  the  famUv,  on  all  ordi- 
nary occasions.  The  ceiling,  as  in  tne  other  case, 
was  extremely  low  and  perfectly  blackened  with 
smoke.  The  rough,  damp  floor  was  composed  of 
flags  of  almost  every  size  and  shape.  There  was 
but  one  window  in  tne  room,  which  was  small,  and 
admitted  into  it  a  kind  of  twilight.  The  family  at 
one  time  numbered  fourteen,  but  it  had  since  been 
reduced  to  four,  some  being  married,  and  others 
out  at  service.  There  were  but  two  children  left  at 
home,  a  son  and  daughter,  both  grown  up.  The 
daughter  was  repairing  some  garment  with  her 
needle ;  the  son,  in  his  smock-frock,  stepped  in  from 
the  bam  to  see  what  we  were  about.  The  house  and 
farm  had  been  occupied  by  the  same  family  for 
about  thirty  years.  The  present  term  would  expire 
in  about  eighteen  months ;  and  the  tenant  was 
doubtful  if  he  would  continue  his  occupancy,  even 
were  it  in  his  power  to  do  so.  During  the  whole  time 
that  he  had  occupied  it,  the  house  had  undergone 
little  or  no  repair.  Its  whole  aspect  betokened  that 
it  was  fast  cmmbling  to  decay.  The  sinking  wall 
was  bending  with  its  weight ;  the  window-caps  were 
of  wood,  so  old  and  rotten  that  it  almost  powdered 
on  being  touched.  We  stepped  into  the  barn.  It 
was  a  small,  but  naked  and  desolate-looking  place. 
The  farmer  himself  was  there,  engaged  with  a  la- 
bourer in  threshing  barley.  "You're  not  too  \vell 
off  for  accommodation  here,"  I  remarked  to  him. 
"  Indeed,  sir,"  he  observed,  "  it  is  not  fair  play  to 
good  ffrain  to  thresh  it  out  in  such  a  place."  At  the 
end  of  the  house  was  a  pig-stye,  in  which,  I  was 
told,  was  a  "  prime  pig ',  whilst  opposite  it,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  courtyard,  were  the  stables,  which 
were  small  and  filthy.  Between  the  pig-stye,  the 
stables,  and  the  dung-heap,  which  covered  the  court- 
yard, the  reader  may  ima^ne  what  the  atmosphere 
was,  which  the  inmates  of  the  house  breathed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  third 
farm-house,  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  but 
built  of  similar  material,  and  in  the  same  style,  and 
looking  as  green,  mouldy,  and  unwholesome  as  any 
of  them.  It  gave  token,  however,  of  bein^  kept  in 
repair,  and  such  was  reaUy  the  case — the  intention 
being,  when  the  present  terras  shall  have  expired, 
to  throw  several  small  farms  into  one,  and  keep 
this  as  the  only  farm-house  upon  it.  This  may  be 
sound  policy ;  for  the  larger  the  farms,  provided 
they  are  not  made  too  large,  the  better.  But  whilst 
this  house  is  to  be  kept  in  repair,  the  others,  it  ap- 
pears, are  to  be  left  to  go  to  ruin.  If  several  small 
farms  are  to  be  thrown  into  one,  the  object  will  be 
to  improve  the  tillage,  and  increase  the  yield  of  the 
land.  But  to  do  tms  a  greater  amount  of  labour, 
steadily  employed,  must  be  appUed  to  the  land. 
But  if  such  is  to  be  the  case,  wnere  are  the  labour- 
ers to  Uve  ?  There  will  be  no  accommodation  left 
for  them  on  the  large  farm  in  contemplation.  They 
will  have  to  Uve  in  Looe,  not  only  off  the  farm,  but 
also  out  of  the  parish. 
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Satisfied  with  these  specimens  of  fann-bouses  on 
this  property,  I  next  directed  my  attention  to  the 
cottages  of  the  labourers.  The  last  house  of  the 
group  alluded  to,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  a  la- 
bourer. It  was  the  smallest  and  shabbiest  of  the 
group,  but  it  was  once  a  faim-house,  although  it  is 
no  longer  so.  On  stepping  over  the  filthy  gutter 
which  intervened  between  it  and  the  road,  and 
opening  the  outer  door,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
somewhat  spacious  passage,  one  side  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  end  wall  of  the  house,  and  the  floor 
of  which  was  composed  of  a  species  of  guttered 
causeway.  This  passage  ran  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  At  the  back  end,  and  directly 
opposite  the  door,  was  a  staircase,  which  led  to  the 
upper  apartments,  of  which  there  were  two.  On 
the  left  of  the  passage  was  a  door  in  a  wooden  par- 
tition, which  we  opened,  and  which  led  into  the 
day-room  of  the  family.  To  gain  this  apartment 
we  had  to  descend  three  steps.  The  floor  was 
roughly  flagged,  and  slightly  sprinkled  with  sand. 
But  it  was  moist,  cold,  and  clammy.  On  our  enter- 
ing, we  discovered  the  familjr  at  dinner.  The  fa- 
mily consisted  of  but  four  individuals— the  labourer 
and  his  wife,  a  grown-up  girl,  and  a  boy  of  about 
eleven.  The  first  two  rose  on  our  entering,  but 
the  others  remained  at  table,  ravenously  consuming 
what  was  before  them,  which  was  a  concretion  in 
the  shape  of  soup,  of  bread  and  turnips  boUed  in 
water,  flavoured  with  a  little  suet.  I  asked  the  boy 
if  he  could  read.  He  replied,  "  No,"  with  the  spoon 
so  far  down  his  throat  that  he  could  scarcely  arti- 
culate. I  then  inquired  if  he  knew  his  letters ; 
whereupon  I  was  told  that  he  could  recognize  some 
of  them.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  a  boy  of 
that  age  should  be  so  ignorant,  and  a  school  hard 
by ;  but  I  was  assured  that  he  was  by  far  "too  handy 
to  send  to  school."  The  room  was  better  provided 
with  light  than  most  of  the  labourers'  cottages,  the 
window  being  unusually  large  for  a  house  of  the 
kind.  The  occupant  worked  steadily  on  the  farm, 
and  had  his  house  rent-free — a  nominal  privilege, 
however ;  as  a  deduction  was,  in  consideration  of  it, 
made  from  his  wages.  On  complaining  of  the  smells 
which  pervaded  the  house,  I  was  told  that  they  came 
from  the  back  premises.  My  friend  entered  the 
passage,  and  opened  the  back  door,  which  was  un- 
der the  staircase.  I  have  already  said  that  the 
family-room  was  three  steps  under  the  passage. 
Behind  the  house  the  ground  abrupUy  rose  tor 
several  feet  above  the  passage.  About  five  feet  above 
it,  and  but  a  few  yards  back,  was  the  pig-stye. 
Close  to  it  was  a  stable,  and  hard  by  a  lar^  dung- 
heap,  all  close  to  the  house,  at  an  elevation  of  al- 
most eight  feet  above  the  sitting-room,  and  about 
the  level  of  the  bed-rooms.  Immediately  below  the 
pig-stye,  and  between  it  and  the  house,  was  a  large 
pool,  full  almost  to  overflowing  with  filthy  and 
stagnant  water.  There  was  no  drain  connected 
with  it,  and  it  was  never  empty.  The  blast  of  pesti- 
lential air  which  entered  the  house,  on  the  back- 
door being  opened,  was  almost  enough  to  knock 
down  one- who  was  unaccustomed  to  it.  I  asked  the 
man  how  he  could  tolerate  such  a  nuisance,  and  all 
the  answer  I  got  was,  that  it  was  the  "leakage  of 
the  stve  and  stable."  This  completed  the  group, 
each  dwelling  and  outhouse  of  which  was  not  only 


surrounded,  but  imbedded,  in  filth,  although  the 
opportunities  for  drainage  were  most  ample.  The 
road  which  passed  between  them  was  discoloured, 
whenever  it  ndned,  with  the  filthy  infusions  which 
came  trickling  from  the  fermenting  abonunations« 
which  rested  against  their  very  walls. 

The  next  point  to  which  my  attention  was  directed 
was  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Manor  House  of 
Hay.  The  house  is  a  long  and  straggling  building 
far  advanced  towards  decay,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  one  of  the  lord's  lessees  on  lives.  In  its  external 
accompaniments  it  is  no  better  off  than  the  tene» 
ments  just  described.  It  is  equally  wanting  in 
drainage,  and  equally  beset  with  pestiferous  accu* 
mulations.  At  one  end  of  it  was  an  enormous  heap 
of  that  which,  as  regards  efiiuvia,  is  the  worst  of  all 
the  manures,  viz.,  decomposing  sea-weed.  It  had 
lain  for  some  time  fermenting  and  putrefying,  and, 
as  we  approached  the  house,  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  impregnated  with  its  pent-up  odours,  which 
were  let  loose  by  a  boy  who  had  just  disturbed  the 
mass,  and  was  loading  some  of  it  into  a  cart.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  the  Manor  House  was  not  the 
only  dwelling  which  was  in  close  proximity  to  this 
nuisance.  Uirectly  opposite  were  two  cottages,  one 
of  which  was  inhabited  by  an  old  soldier,  who  ofli- 
dated  as  derk  of  the  parish.  He  lived  in  it  alone, 
and  had  occupied  it  for  tlurty  years.  It  was  small, 
dark,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  was  sadly  in  vrant  of 
repair.  He  held  it,  not  durect  of  the  lord,  but  of 
one  of  his  lessees.  The  thatch  was  so  rotten,  that 
in  some  places  he  had  put  up  pieces  of  matting  to 
prevent  it  dropping  bit  b^  bit  upon  the  floor.  On 
one  or  two  occasions-  a  httie  new  thatch  had  been 
put  on  the  outside,  but  the  whole  had  never  been 
thoroughly  repaired.  The  house  was  but  a  poor 
one  when  he  nrst  took  it,  but  it  had  since  been  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  every  year,  and  must  soon  go 
completelv  to  ruin.  He  was  a  pretty  old  man,  but 
he  scarcely  thought  it  would  last  even  his  time. 
But  they  were  all  going  the  same  way,  he  said,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  woidd  be  but  few 
left  in  the  parish.  This,  it  appeared  to  him,  was 
what  the  lords  seemed  anxious  for.  Generation  after 
generation,  the  peasantry  were  being  driven  into  the 
towns,  and  in  a  few  years  but  few  would  be  left 
upon  the  farms. 

Descending  the  hill,  we  came  to  the  other  cot- 
tage, which  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  and 
immediately  bdow  this  house.  But  stretching 
from  the  one  to  the  other  was  one  succession  of 
filth  of  all  kinds,  which  not  only  went  up  to  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  but  here  and  there  encroached 
upon  the  road.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  wide 
space  between  the  cottages  and  the  manor  house, 
comprehending  the  road,  had  the  appearance  of 
one  great  stabte-yard,  which  was  selaom  deaned» 
and  never  thoroughly  so.  After  a  little  rain  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  entered  any  of  the 
cottages  without  having  the  feet  besmeared  with 
something  worse  than  mud.  At  no  time  of  the 
year,  not  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  was  the  at- 
mosphere around  these  dwellings  free  from  pesti- 
lential effluvia.  On  entering  uie  second  cotta^  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  which  was  so  filthy  with- 
out so  neat  and  tidy  within.  The  accommodation 
was  very  scanty,  and  the  light  insufficient,  but  the 
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flag  floor  waa  white  from  scrttbbing,  and  the  little 
fiimitare  displayed  was  scrupulously  clean^  and 
neatly  arranged.  A  neat,  tidy,  and  thriftjr  little 
woman  presided  over  the  house,  and  explained  it 
all.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  get  the  outside 
cleaned  up  a  little  ?  She  replied  that  she  had  often 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  that,  although  she  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  interior  in  order, 
she  could  not  prevent  them  from  accumulating 
manure  all  about,  nor  could  she  dig  the  drains, 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purification 
of  the  place.  I  asked  her  if  the  smell  was  dways 
as  offensive  as  then  ?  She  said  it  was  generally 
very  bad,  but  that,  fortunately,  in  summer,  when  it 
would  be  worst,  the  manure  was  carried  off,  more 
or  less,  to  be  put  upon  the  fields.  It  is  almost  a 
universal  practice  in  Cornwall  to  place  straw  upon 
the  roads  to  the  farm-steads,  so  as  to  be  worked 
into  what  they  call  "  dressing,"  which  is  finally 
scraped  up  and  carted  to  the  field  as  manure. 
That  it  is  of  small  value  after  being  thus  prepared 
and  well  washed  by  Cornish  rain  may  readily  be 
imagined. 

About  a  stone's  throw  below  this  group  was  ano- 
ther cluster  of  houses,  with  but  one  dwelling-house 
amongst  them.  It  seemed  that  the  lower  down  the 
hill  we  got  the  worse  became  the  character  of  the 
tenements.  This  last  group  consisted  of  a  stable, 
a  bam,  a  species  of  shed  in  which  a  cart  might  be 
put,  and  a  cottage.  This  last  stood  alone,  the 
stable-yard  intervening  between  it  and  the  houses. 
On  leaving  the  road  to  approach  this  group,  we  had 
to  pick  our  steps  througn  a  compound  of  mud  and 
dung,  collected  in  a  very  soluble  state  about  ihe 
gate.  We  had  then  to  encounter  the  filth  of  the 
stable,  of  which  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  make  the 
detour.  We  then  gained  a  springv  dung  heap, 
composed  partly  of  straw  and  partly  of  seaweed. 
This  brouffiit  us  dose  to  one  angle  of  the  cottage, 
which  we  had  to  turn  ere  we  found  the  door.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  our  ears  were  saluted  with 
the  disagreeable  chorus  of  a  child  screaming  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  its  voice,  and  a  woman  scolding  in 
a  tone  betokening  both  impatience  and  passion. 
On  our  suddenly  appearing,  the  child  stopped  cry- 
ing, whilst  the  woman  endeavoured,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  moderate  her  wrath.  The  poor  child  was 
bare  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  which  were 
crimsoned  all  over  from  the  flagellation  which  it 
had  received.  It  had  on  its  feet  shoes  that  might 
have  fitted  the  mother,  but  it  had  no  stockings,  and 
its  little  legs  were  bare  up  to  the  knees,  if  such  a 
term  can  be  used  of  legs  literally  encrusted  with 
filth.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  they  were  so  covered 
with  dirt  that  you  could  not,  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee,  discover  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Nor  was  this 
the  filth  of  a  day.  The  incrustation  was  the  growth 
of  weeks.  It  was  as  we  saw  it  that  the  poor  child 
lay  down  at  night  and  arose  in  the  morning. 

To  get  into  the  house  we  had  to  descend  a  little 
to  the  door,  and  had  then  to  go  down  a  step  to  gain 
the  room  within.  There  was  no  passage  or  inner 
door,  that  which  we  entered  opening  at  once  into 
one  of  the  gloomist  dens  that  I  had  yet  witnessed. 
The  floor  was  half  day,  half  flag,  and  near  the  door 
wan  a  little  puddle,  caused  by  the  water  ooxing  in 
from  without    There  was  but  one  window^  and 


that  of  the  most  miserable  description,  the  light 
being  deficient,  although  the  door  was  wide  open. 
The  fioor  was  besmeared  with  turnip-peeliugM  and 
other  things  equally  out  of  place.  The  miserable 
furniture,  of  wnich  there  was  but  little,  was  black 
and  greasy  looking,  like  the  ceiling.  There  was 
not  a  chair  in  the  room  which  she  could  offer  us  to 
sit  down  upon.  There  was  a  small  bench  fixed  to 
the  wall,  before  which  was  a  table,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  was  another  bench;  but  everything — 
table,  benches,  and  all — was  damp  and  clammy. 
There  were  three  other  children  in  the  room  when 
we  entered  it.  One  was  a  boy  about  nine  years 
old,  who  nursed  a  child  on  his  knee ;  the  other  a 
little  girl,  considerably  younger.  Both  the  boy  and 
girl  were  seated,  each  on  a  little  black  box  turned 
upon  end.  Neither  of  them  rose  or  moved  a  muscle 
as  we  entered,  but  they  gazed  upon  us  with  a  stolidity 
which  it  was  painful  to  witness.  I  soon  ascertained 
that  the  boy  did  not  even  know  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  but  before  leaving,  m^  friend  got  a  pro- 
mise from  the  mother  to  send  him  immediately  to 
school,  which  was  a  little  more  than  a  mile  distant. 
The  woman's  name  was  Mutton.  I  asked  her  what 
rent  she  paid  for  the  house,  to  which  she  replied 
that  they  had  it  rent  free,  her  husband  having 
steady  work  on  the  farm.  But,  as  in  the  case  aU 
readv  mentioned,  the  abatement  of  rent  was  made 
good  by  the  reduction  of  wages.  Altogether,  as  I 
proceeded,  I  thought  even  Southleigh  outdone.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  cottages  were  in  themselves 
worse  than  those  of  SoutUeigh ;  but,  as  regards 
external  accompaniments,  the  tenements  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Gordon  were  clean  and  decent  as 
compared  with  those  on  this  remote  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland. 

We  then  directed  our  steps  more  inland,  and  the 
next  cottage  which  we  came  to  adjoined  the 
national  school  of  the  parish.  As  compared  with 
those  we  had  seen,  it  had  a  cleanly  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance, from  the  quantity  of  whitewash  with 
which  its  walls  were  covered.  The  upper  half  of 
the  chimney,  however,  seemed  to  he  parting  com- 
pany with  the  roof,  and  was  apparently  only  kept 
from  tumbhng  by  the  ivy,  which  bound  it  to  the 
house.  Tlie  cottage  had  but  two  rooms,  one  above 
and  the  other  below — the  upper  one  being,  as  usual, 
the  sleeping  room.  It  had  two  beds  in  it,  one  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  son,  a  young  man,  when 
at  home,  and  who,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  was 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  by  one  of  the 
girls  of  the  parish.  There  had  at  one  time  been  a 
hurge  family  in  this  room,  but  they  were  now  scat- 
tered. The  rent  paid  for  the  cottage,  with  a  little 
piece  of  around  attached,  was  Is.  a  week.  It  was 
rated  to  the  poor  at  30s.  per  annum.  Mrs.  Mutch- 
more,  for  that  was  the  woman's  name,  showed  me 
the  receipt  for  the  last  quarter's  rate.  It  amounted 
to  6d.,  the  rate  being  one  of  4d.  in  the  pound.  At 
the  end  of  the  house  was  a  pig-stye,  with  a  *^  brave 
pig"  in  it,  to  exhibit  which  Mr.  Mutchmore  opened 
the  door  of  the  stye.  But  the  smell  made  us  recoil 
from  the  sight.  He  smiled  and  shut  the  door 
again,  and  I  dare  say  thought  us  •  rather  delicate. 
He  had  been  for  months  a  victim  to  the  influenza, 
under  which  he  was  then  labouring,  and  of  which 
he  said  he  coiQd  not  get  rid.    It  sometunes  kept 
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him  for  wetks  at  a  time  from  work«    When  em- 
ploved  his  wages  were  98.  a- week. 

From  this  we  crossed  some  fields  to  a  place  called 
Coomhe.  Here  I  found  two  houses  under  one 
roof,  tenanted  hy  two  different  families.  It  had«  in 
all,  five  rooms — two  below  and  three  above. 
There  was  one  door  in  front,  and  another  behind. 
The  family  which  occupied  one  end  of  the  house 
was  named  Martin;  that  occupving  the  other, 
Hawkins.  The  front  door  entered  the  room  occu- 
pied by  the  Martins,  the  back  door  that  occupied 
by  the  Hawkinses.  If  the  Hawkinses  wished  to 
gain  their  own  room  from  the  front,  they  had  to 
pass  through  the  Martins'  room;  and  if  the  Martins 
wanted  to  use  the  back  door,  they  had  to  go  through 
the  Hawkinses'  room.  The  two  rooms  communi- 
cated with  each  other  by  means  of  a  door  in  the 
partition  wall.  There  was  but  one  staircase  com- 
mon to  both,  and  that  was  in  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Martins,  which  was  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Having  thus  to  use  so  many  things  m  common,  it 
was  highly  essential  that  they  should  agree  better 
than  neighbours  generally  do.  As  in  the  other 
cases,  the  house  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  there 
was  no  drainage.  There  was  much  want  of  it, 
however,  for  immediately  above  and  in  front  of  the 
house  was  the  usual  accumulation  of  manure  and 
garbage  so  common  in  these  parts.  Whenever  it 
rained  heavily  the  base  of  the  house  was  temporarily 
flooded  outside,  as  was  evident  from  a  Kind  of 
high-water  mark,  which  might  be  traced  along  the 
stones,  indicating  Uie  hue  to  which  the  water  and 
filth  rose  on  such  occasions.  The  number  of  in- 
mates was  not  large,  considering  the  room.  The 
Martins  numbered  Ave  in  all ;  the  Hawkinses  the 
same.  It  was  their  distribution  which  was  ob- 
jectionable, as  regards  their  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions. The  parents  of  each  family  occupied  a  room 
by  themselves ;  the  children  of  both  families  slept 
together  in  another.  The  Martins  had  one  boy, 
about  ten  years  old,  and  two  girls,  one  nine  and  the 
other  seven.  The  Hawkinses  had  two  daughters, 
one  about  sixteen  and  the  other  much  younger. 
The  elder  had  been  out  at  service,  in  a  common 
lodging-house  in  Liskeard,  and  became  pregnant 
by  one  of  the  miners.  She  went  home  to  be  con- 
fin^,  and  her  child  was  bom  under  her  father's 
roof.  It  is  with  her  and  with  her  child  that  the  rest 
of  the  children  of  both  families  sleep.  Whan  can 
be  expected  from  such  an  association  ? 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  we  got  into  Mrs. 
Martin's  room  that  we  could  discern  distinctly  all 
the  objects  which  it  contained.  There  were  two 
windows  in  it,  but  they  were  imall.  As  regsurds 
ventilation  they  were  useless,  for  thev  did  not  open, 
which  is  the  case  generally  with  tnese  cottages. 
Her  husband  was  a  labourer,  and  earned  his  9s.  a 
week,  with  liberty  to  buy  his  com  at  the  market 
price,  as  he  was  not  steaaily  employed  on  any  par- 
ticular farm.  They  were  thus  enabled  occasionally 
to  buy  a  piece  of  mutton,  and  always  killed  their 
pig  at  Christmas.  As  to  dietary,  therefore,  they 
were  not  so  ill  oflT  as  some  of  their  neighbours.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Hawkinses.  Their  room 
was  miserably  small,  over*crowded  with  furniture, 
and  dirty  as  compared  with  the  other.  It  was 
about  sixteen  feet  long,  and  about  ten  wid^  and 


was  very  dark,  except  whM&  ihe  door  was  open. 
After  inspecting  the  back  premises,  I  re-entered 
the  house,  and  found  a  young  girl  along  with  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  I  inquired  if  that  was  her  daughter,  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  on  hor  informing  me  that 
it  was,  and  that  it  was  the  one  that  had  the  child. 
She  curtseyed,  as  if  confirming  her  mother's  state* 
ment.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  one  who  ap* 
peered  to  be  yet  but  a  child  herself  should  be  a 
mother.  Not  a  blush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  nei- 
ther mother  nor  daughter  seemed  to  be  oppressed 
with  any  sense  of  shame.  This  is  the  worst  feature 
of  all,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  in  the  country  districts. 
I  asked  her  who  supported  the  child,  to  which  she 
replied  that  they  h«i  to  do  so  themselves.  She 
also  informed  me  that  she  had  tried  to  affiliate  the 
child  upon  one  of  the  miners,  but  that  as  they  ne« 
ver  haa  been  seen  together  siie  did  not  succeed  in 
the  attempt.  This  was  told  me  with  the  utnpost 
noHckuhnee  and  composure.  Yet  she  was,  night 
after  night,  the  companion  of  her  younger  sister 
and  of  Mrs.  Martin's  children. 

I  went  up  stairs,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
The  floor  of  the  middle  room  was  rough  and  splin- 
tered, and  appeared  to  be  giving  way.  In  one 
place  it  bent  and  creaked  under  my  weight.  She 
observed  to  me  that  people  in  thdr  circumstances 
must  not  be  particular.  She  then  showed  me  her 
own  bed-room  The  thatch  pnnected  through  the 
woodwork  above,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  roof  there 
were  several  gaping  rents,  through  which  daylight 
was  visible,  ana  through  which,  when  it  was  wet, 
the  rain  fell  in  streams  upon  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  Her  husband,  also,  is  troubled  with  an 
influenza,  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid,  and  no  won- 
der. The  door  was  not  large  enough  to  fill  the 
doorway :  but,  although  it  could  not  keep  out  the 
wind,  it  served  to  keep  out  the  cat,  which  she  ap- 
peared to  think  its  main  object.  She  frequently 
worked  in  the  fields,  picking  stonee,  and  weeding 
in  autumn  time,  and  hoeing  "  turmots"  {Anglic^ 
tumips)  in  the  spring.  For  this  she  got  6d.  a  day, 
unless  she  hoed  hy  the  piece,  when,  by  working  from 
early  in  the  morning  to  late  at  night,  she  might  earn 
a  shilling. 

As  we  pursued  our  way  through  the  fields  in 
|)ttest  of  other  cottages,  we  met  Mrs.  Martin  hurry- 
ing homewards,  \nm  her  two  daughters  by  her  side. 
The  younger  child  was  not  more  than  seven.  She 
was  a  delicate,  shrinking  child,  small  for  her  age, 
and  her  large  blue  eye  gleamed  with  a  degree  of 
inteUigence  which  seem^  precocious.  She  nad  sn 
extraordinary  memarr,  could  read  well,  and  use  her 
needle  adroitly,  which  was  evident  from  her  aam- 

eer,  which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  for  she  was  on 
T  way  home  from  school.  Yet  this  sweet  and  in- 
teUigent  child  is  one  of  those  condemned  to  breathe 
the  contaminated  moral  atmosphere  of  her  home 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  if  not  in  the  same  bed, 
with  the  guilty  and  shameless  associate  of  the  mi- 
ners of  Liskeard.  Poor  little  Susan  1  Would  that 
opulent  benevolenee  would  snatch  her  from  at  least 
a  doubtful  fate ! 

Having  passed  through  aereral  fields,  vecame 
to  another  group  of  houses  known  by  the  name  of 
Tregoad.  The  principal  rasidence  of  the  group  was 
a  firoi^hoiue,  being  isaiadlj  the  best  of  its  diss 
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oa  the  property*  It  oired  ail  iia  comfort,  howerer, 
to  some  additioat  which  had  been  nceDtljr  made 
to  it.  Back  of  it  were  a  number  of  out-houses  en- 
closing the  farm-Tard,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  rural 
nomenclature  of  Cornwall,  the  "  town  plwe/'  A 
little  in  front  was  a  cottage  more  than  half  gone  to 
ruin.  It  was  larger  than  cotta^  uniallj  are,  and 
was  at  one  time  a  farm-house  itself;  a  long  chim- 
ne7  stalk  rose  in  front  of  the  house,  close  to  one 
aide  of  the  door,  to  nearl7  the  height  of  the  house. 
Here,  again,  the  ivy  appeared  of  essential  service, 
for  nothing  else  seemed  to  support  the  chimney, 
which  inclined  over  the  door  several  dmrees 
from  the  perpendicular.  I  asked  the  inmates  if  they 
were  not  afraid  of  their  lives,  but  thev  seemed  quite 
at  ease,  saying  that  it  had  *'  been  that  way"  ever 
since  they  could  remember.  And  that  way  it  will 
remain,  until  some  fine  morning  it  tumbles  through 
the  roof.  A  rougher  flag-floor  than  that  of  ue 
narrow  passage-way  of  this  hut  I  never  saw.  It  was 
full  of  hdes,  each  of  which  would  have  held  at  least 
half  a  gallon  of  water.  On  the  right  hand  side  was 
a  miserable,  naked-lookiog  apartment,  to  gain  which 
you  had  to  descend  a  step  or  two.  It  was  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  or  rather  that  (^  a  cobbler,  for  he 
had  not  a  new  shoe  in  his  store,  although  there 
were  several  old  ones  lying  about  in  various  stages 
of  decomposition  and  repair.  Nor  did  he  seem  to 
hare  any  new  leather,  his  stock  of  material  appa- 
rently consisting  of  bits  of  old  harness,  which  were 
strewn  about  the  floor.  For  the  wretched  room 
in  which  he  worked  he  paid  6d.  a-week,  a  sum 
"which,  it  seemed  to  me,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  buy  out  his  entire  stock-in-trade,  together  with 
the  good-will  of  the  business.  On  the  left  was  the 
common  room  of  the  family,  which  was  that  of  an 
agricultural  labourer.  There  were  two  rooms  up 
stairs,  the  flooring  of  which  was  rather  unsafe, 
judging  from  that  part  of  it  which  was  over  the 
passage,  and  which  was  only  kept  fromgiving  way 
by  a  rude  and  temporary  expedient.  These  expe- 
dients are  resorted  to  until  tne  whole  fid)ric  is  ready 
to  crumble  to  pieces,  when  decay  is  left  to  do  its 
work.  They  only  serve  to  make  it  barely  tenant- 
able  as  long  as  it  stands,  but  do  not  absolutely  re- 
tard the  day  of  its  final  ruin. 

We  next  passed  through  a  turnip  field,  to  another 
group 'called  Pethick.  In  doing  so  we  met  a  little 
boy,  relieving  two  donkeys  of  their  panniers,  with 
which  he  had  been  "  driving  turnips''  all  day. 

''  Do  you  work  with  Mr.  Uosevere  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  be  working  with  him,"  said  he. 

•*  Do  you  get  any  wages  ?" 

*'  I  get  six-and-twenty  shillings  a^year,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Anything  more  ?"  I  asked. 

*'  I  get  my  matc^"  said  he. 

"Can  you  read?" 


'  No.'^ 


letters?" 


"  Do  you  know  your 

"  I  do  some  on  'em.' 

"  Do  you  go  to  school  ?" 

"  No.^' 

**  Did  you  ever  go  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  to  Sunday-school  ?" 


"Do  you  now?" 

"I  hav'ntgone,"  he  replied,  "since  the  tilings 
have  laid  in.'"  My  friend  fortunately  understood 
Cornish,  and  interpreted  this  for  me.  The  boy  had 
not  gone  to  Sunday-school  since  the  arrival  of  the 
season  when  the  cattle  were  housed. 

The  situation  of  Pethick  was  preferable  to  that 
of  either  Coombe  or  Hay.  But  its  superiority  went 
little  or  no  further.  It  consisted  of  three  cottages, 
with  a  barn  and  several  outhouses,  the  whole  being 
divided  into  three  groups,  and  enclosing  nearly 
three  sides  of  a  tolerably  large  square.  I^e  whole 
assemblage  had  a  green  and  mouldy  look  about  it ; 
and  the  small  stone  of  which  the  walls  were  com- 
posed crumbled  almost  to  the  touch.  Each  house 
was  thatched,  the  thatch  being  in  most  cases  co- 
vered with  vegetation,  denoting  its  age  and  the  long 
absence  of  repair.  On  turning  the  first  that  We 
encountered,  to  get  into  the  enclosed  space,  we  had, 
as  usual,  to  make  our  way  through  a  quantity  of 
mud  and  manure,  which  were  left  from  year  to  year 
to  fraternize  together.  About  twenty  feet  from  this 
cottage  was  a  huge  puddle,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
common  receptacle  for  all  the  filth  of  the  group. 
Its  thick,  putrid  contents  were  covered  with  a  slime, 
which  reflected,  whenever  the  sun  shone  upon  it, 
all  the  tints  of  what  is  known  in  Cornwall  as  pea- 
cock ore.  In  the  first  ootUige  I  entered  were  a 
lame  woman  and  a  male  invalid.  It  had  four  rooms, 
two  below  and  as  many  above,  llie  outer  door 
opened  directly  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  which 
served  as  a  lumber  room.  In  order  to  divide  this 
from  the  part  of  the  cottage  used  as  a  dwelling,  a 
partition  was  run  from  the  left  side  of  the  door, 
which  formed  a  passage  with  the  wall  of  the  inner 
room,  which  was  on  the  right.  The  partition  was 
a  kind  of  rough  frame  of  wood,  filled  up  with  wisps 
of  straw.  It  did  not  rise  to  the  ceiling,  nor  did  it 
extend  farther  back  than  the  door  on  the  right, 
leading  to  the  inner  room.  You  could,  therefore, 
go  round  it  into  the  lumber  room.  I  did  so,  and 
was  fain  to  retreat,  for  the  smell  which  I  encoun- 
tered was  offensive  to  the  last  degree.  But  the  in- 
mates seemed  insensible  to  it.  The  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  house  appeared  to  be  rotten  from  the 
filthy  solutions  in  whicn  it  was  constantly  immersed. 
The  family  had  once  been  large,  but  it  had  gra- 
dually dwmdled  away,  the  mother  informing  me 
that  some  of  the  children  had  gone  off  to  service, 
whilst  as  to  others  she  had  "  buried  them !"  Her 
own  lameness  had  been  occasioned  by  a  cold  which 
she  caught  whilst  "  lying-in  with  her  last  child." 
She  was  then  living  at  Looe,  in  a  house  which  was 
sometimes  encroached  upon  by  a  high  tide.  It 
happened  to  be  so  in  her  hour  of  trial,  and  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold  which  she  then  caught  she 
never  fairly  recovered. 

Attached  to  this  was  another  cottage,  beyond 
which,  and  in  the  same  linie,  was  a  bam.  We  had 
to  gross  a  gutter  in  front  oif  the  door  of  this  second 
cottage,  to  gain  the  threshold,  which  gutter  also 
passed  the  entrance  to  that  just  alluded  to.  On 
the  upper  side  of  the  door  of  the  second  cottage — 
for  the  whole  row  was  on  a  slight  declivity— was  a 
putrescent  dung  heap,  kept  from  falling  across  the 
entrance  by  a  stone  slab  turned  on  edge.  It  was 
the  compound  essence  of  this  filthy  accumulation 
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that  trickled  in  the  gutter,  which  slowly  emptied 
itself  into  the  reeking  and  fermenting  pool  already 
alluded  to.  This  cottage  was  closed,  the  family 
being  from  home.  This  £unil^  consisted  of  a 
labouring  man,  about  thirt)r,  his  wife,  and  one 
child.  He  had  had  an  illegitimate  child  since  his 
marriage,  for  which  he  was  paying  a  shilling  a  week 
out  of  his  wages,  which  were  9s.  We  shortly  af- 
terwards met  nim,  and  on  my  inauiring  what  kind 
of  a  house  he  had,  he  repliea  that  it  was  a 
*'  bravish  house,"  by  which  he  meant  that  it  was 
tolerably  good.  I  had  looked  in  at  the  window,  and 
found  it  dark,  dingy,  and  disgustingly  filthy. 

There  was  still  another  cottage  in  the  group.  It 
had  two  rooms,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  couple 
tolerably  advanced  in  life.  Their  family  had  been 
long  since  scattered,  the  woman  told  me.  Three 
of  her  sons  were  in  the  navy,  and  one  in  the  army. 
I  thought  that  she  had  done  something  for  her 
country,  and  that  it  was  high  time  that  her  country 
did  something  for  her  and  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. They  had  the  house  rent-free,  with  about 
twenty  yards  of  potato  ground  (a  yard  being  twelve 
feet  square,  and  rented  at  Is.),  and  6s.  6d.  as 
wages,  with  their  com  at  12s.  and  68.  All  this 
made  their  wages  very  nearly  equal  to  98.  a  week. 

These,  as  I  have  described  them,  are  all  the 
houses  on  the  property  in  question.  Are  the  pro- 
prietors aware  of  tneir  condition  ? 

We  concluded  our  rounds,  which  occupied  two 
entire  days,  by  an  inspection  of  a  couple  of  cottages 
on  a  small  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Tuckett,  a  resident  of  Plymouth.  Exter- 
nally, they  bore  marks  of  comfort  and  even  neat 
ness ;  for  they  were  faultlessly  whitewashed.  Their 
accommodation,  however,  was  very  limited,  the  first 
that  I  entered  having  only  two  rooms,  llie  upper 
one  was  the  sleeping  room.  The  thatch,  which  was 
visible  between  the  rafters,  was  almost  covered  with 
cobwebs.  I  asked  Mrs.  Simmons,  for  such  was  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  the  tenant,  who  was  himself  a 
gardener,  receiving  pretty  constant  employment 
from  the  rector,  wny  she  did  not  keep  the  roof 
cleaner  ?  She  replied  that  she  was  amiid  to  dis- 
turb the  cobwebs,  lest  she  should  bring  down  the 
thatch.  The  fact  was,  that  the  latter  was  so  rotten 
that  it  powdered  to  the  touch.  I  tried  it  at  one 
point  with  a  broom ;  and  on  brushing  away  a  cob- 
web or  two,  the  rotten  thatch  came  with  them  in 
dust.  Yet,  for  a  house  so  circumstanced,  and  with 
accommodation  so  straitened,  she  paid  no  less  than 
£4  a-year. 

The  house  was  much  infested  with  rats,  which 
increased  in  numbers,  despite  all  the  cats,  traps,  and 
other  appliances  for  rat  killing  in  the  neignbour- 
hood.  Different  members  of  tiie  family  had  been 
aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  being  bitten  by 
them.  As  we  entered,  a  girl  was  seated  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  sewing ;  she  soon  rose  and 
left.  "Is  that  your  daughter?"  I  asked.  "No; 
but  she  soon  wul  be,"  was  the  answer.  My  friend 
looked  surprised,  and  the  woman  continuea : — "  I 
did  not  like  it  at  first,  sir ;  but  then,  you  know, 
she's  so  handy  with  her  needle."  The  girl  had 
borne  a  child  to  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mutch- 
more,  the  young  man  who,  when  at  home,  as  al- 
ready described,  occupied  the  same  roon%  with  his  I 


parents.  She  was  now  about  to  marry  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Simmons,  and  her  chief  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
her  mother-in-law  was  that  she  was  "  handy  with 
her  needle  I" 

I  afterwards  inspected  some  cottages  on  the  es- 
tate of  Morval,  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name. 
The  estate  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Buller,  a  resident 
proprietor.  The  benefit  of  his  presence  amonffst 
them  is  perceptible  in  the  superior  condition  of  his 
tenantry.  Their  houses  are  Duilt  in  the  same  style 
as,  and  have,  generally  speaking,  no  greater  ac- 
commodation than,  those  described.  But  they  are 
not  permitted  to  become  so  ruinous,  nor  are  their 
external  accompaniments  so  filthy,  unwholesome, 
and  indecent. 

The  property  I  have  before  described  is,  as  re- 
gards the  concutien  of  the  cottages,  but  too  true  a 
type  of  many  properties  in  many  parishes  conti- 
guous to  it.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  did  not 
select  it  for  description  as  a  specimen  of  the  best 
or  the  worst  parishes  in  the  county.  There  are 
many  parishes  superior  to  it»  as  r^ards  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  poor,  but  there  are  also  many 
much  worse.  Take,  for  instance,  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Talland,  and  the  few  cottages  which  re- 
main in  it  are  even  inferior  to  those  in  St.  Martin's. 
In  fact,  they  are  so  wretched,  and  the  rents  so 
high,  that  their  occupants  are  fast  disappearing 
from  the  country,  and  seeking  shelter  in  the  towns 
of  Looe  and  Polperro,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
themsdves,  and  to  the  detriment,  both  physical  and 
moral,  of  these  small  communities.  Take,  again, 
the  parish  of  linkinhom^  a  little  back  from  lis- 
keard,  where,  whdstthey  are  equally  bad,  the  rents 
are  high,  and  the  cottages  far  more  overcrowded. 
Or  take  the  Duchy  property,  adjoining  the  estate 
described,  and  the  type  holds  equally  good.  Going 
eastward,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Germans,  you  have 
a  repetition,  at  almost  every  step  you  take,  of  the 
same  physical  wretchedness,  accompanied  by  the 
moral  degradation  which  is  its  necessary  conse- 
quence. Along  the  high  roads  even,  you  will  see 
specimens  of  cottages  as  bad  as  those  described. 
Half  way  between  Torpoint  and  liskeard  are 
wretched  specimens  to  be  met  with.  The  same 
between  Liskeard  and  Bodmin,  and  along  the  line 
between  Bodmin  and  Fowey.  Due  west  of  Bod- 
min, and  to  the  north  of  the  dreary  district  of  the 
china  clay-pits,  are  many  of  the  same  description. 
The  wild  heathy  district  whence  the  china  clay  is 
extracted  is  strewn  with  them.  They  abound  near 
St.  Austle,  Grampound,  and  Truro,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cottages  more  recently  built,  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  region  known  as  the  central 
mining  district,  the  focus  of  which  is  Redruth. 
They  dot  the  uplands  that  sweep  around  Mount's 
Bay,  and  come  close  to  the  very  suburbs  of  Pen- 
zance. In  this  district  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
distinguish  between  the  wretched  hovel  called  a 
farm-house  and  the  miserable  domicile  of  the  la- 
bourer. Westward  of  Pensance,  and  on  to  the 
Land's  End,  it  is  the  same.  But  it  is  along  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall  that  the  domiciliary  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  reaches  its  lowest  point  of 
wretchedness.  If  you  take  the  line  from  Sennen, 
the  first  and  last  town  in  England,  to  Hartland 
Point,  the  majority  of  the  cottages  inhabited  by  the 
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labourer  are  in  a  worse  state  than  even  those  on  the 
property  described.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  extinct  lead  mines^  and  near  the  ruined  fishing 
villages  of  the  north,  Uiat  the  most  miserable  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found.  If  any  one  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  real  extent  of  the  physical 
misery  under  which  human  beings  can  exist,  let 
him  go  and  visit  St.  Agnes,  thevicmity  ofUntagel, 
and  more  particularly  the  wretched  town  of  Port 
Isaac. 

But  overlooking,  for  the  moment,  such  as  are 
better,  as  well  as  such  as  are  worse  off,  the  speci- 
mens which  I  have  given  may  be  taken  as  the 
avenge  house  accommodation  of  the  45,000  people 
who  in  Cornwall  either  labour  themselves  m  the 
fields,  or  are  dependent  on  such  labour  for  sup- 
port 

The  tourist  in  the  Highlands  will  meet  between 
Loch  Lomond  and  Glencoe  with  a  lovely  little  loch, 
on  a  small  wooded  point  projecting  into  which  the 
Manjuess  of  Breadalbane  nas  built  a  shooting-box. 
Behind  the  house,  and  some  distance  up  the  hiU, 
is  the  handsome  residence  of  his  lordship^s  hounds. 
It  is  a  neat  little  building,  erected  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan 8^1e>  kept  dry  and  warm,  and  covered  with 
slate.  The  tenants  m  St.  Martin's  would  scarcely 
know  themselves  if  they  were  lodged  in  tene- 
ments like  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane's  dog- 
kennel. 

It  was  whilst  making  my  tour  of  inspection 
amongst  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  cottages  diat  I  had 
a  long  conversation  respecting  them  with  one  of 
the  oldest  residents  of  tne  parish,  who  has  himself 
been  a  farm  labourer  for  fifty-six  years  of  his  life. 
His  name  was  Alexander  Lee.  He  was  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  and  had  gone  to  work  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  I  met  him  on  the  road,  riding 
a  small  pony,  on  which  he  sat  with  both  his  legs  on 
one  side,  for  he  had  recently  lost  the  use  of  them. 
He  described  the  house  accommodation  of  the  poor 
many  years  ago  to  have  been  bad  enough,  but  he 
thought  that  it  was  getting  worse  and  worse  every 
year,  although  he  admitted  that  their  general  con- 
dition was  improving.  As  a  specimen  of  what  was 
the  case  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  very  coolly  in- 
formed me  that  he,  his  wife,  and  Bye  children  oc- 
cupied the  same  bed-room,  at  the  time  there  were 
also  in  it  two  women  about  to  be  delivered  of  ille- 
gitimate children.  They  were  delivered  in  that 
room,  and  remained  for  some  time  afterwards  in  it, 
the  whole  number  occup3ring  the  room  being  then 
eleven.  When  the  women  and  children  were  gone, 
two  men  took  their  places.  On  my  expressing  my 
surprise  that  he  could  submit  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  he  simply  remarked  that  they  were  then 
glad,  as  now,  to  do  many  things  that  they  did'nt 
Eke  for  a  "  bit  of  money."  I  asked  him  m  what 
respect  he  thought  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
better  than  it  was  formerly.  He  said  that  he 
thought  it  improved  as  regarded  his  diet  and 
clothing.  WhUst  wages  had  declined  but  little, 
the  price  of  most  things  had  gone  greatly  down. 
Formerly,  when  the  farmers  got  high  prices  for 
com,  die  labourer  had  to  pay  a  nigh  duty  on  salt — 
a  serious  consideration  with  him  if  he  contemplated 
keeping  a  pig  for  his  own  use.  He  had  also  to  pay 
double,  and  sometimes  treble,  what  he  now  paid 


for  bread.  He  scarcely  ever  saw  tea  then,  and 
never  tasted  sugar,  although  it  was  but  little  of 
either  that  he  saw  or  tasted  yet.  Besides,  there 
prevailed  shordy  after  the  war  a  very  pernicious 
practice  of  determining  the  amount  of  wages  by  the 
extent  of  a  man's  family.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
had  nine  children,  he  mij^htget  98.  a  week,  whereas 
if  he  had  but  four  he  might  be  offered  78.  a  week. 
The  point  was  not  whether  he  could  do  his  work, 
but  how  many  mouths  he  had  to  feed.  Not  only 
did  this  encourage  men  to  marry  early,  but  it  was 
generally  to  the  halest  men  that  the  lowest  wages 
were  proffered.  And,  according  to  my  informant, 
a  man  with  four  has  more  need  of  good  wages  than 
a  man  with  nine  children.  ''We  never  count  a 
man's  family  more  than  four,  sir,"  said  he.  "  But 
why  not  more  than  four,  if  he  has  nine  ?"  "O,  be- 
cause by  the  time  he  has  four  one  at  least  is  in 
most  cases  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  as  he  has 
more  some  of  the  rest  get  hardy  and  earn  some- 
thing." He  proceeded  to  say  that  the  young  men 
with  small  families,  and  those  without  any  incum- 
brance, did  not  long  submit  to  so  unreasonable  a 
discrimination,  most  of  them  emigrating  to 
America.  "Some  of  the  best  workmen  of  this 
parish,  sir,  went  off  to  America,  and  they  are  doing 
so  yet,  and  will  be  ready,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  come 
agin  us."  He  thought  tiiat  if  a  man  could  have 
steady  wages  at  98.  a-week,  he  would  be  well  off, 
even  if  he  had  some  children.  That  would  enable 
him,  he  said,  in  a  fortnight,  to  get  about  28.  in  ad- 
vance of  his  "  grist,"  mdch  is  his  monthly  allow- 
ance of  corn.  I  have  already  shown  that  that 
monthly  allowance,  when  the  com  is  given  at  16s., 
and  88.,  would  come  to  168.  He  would  get  this 
com  within  the  first  fortnight,  when  a  fortnight's 
wages  would  be  paid  him.  Deducting  the  price  of 
the  com,  he  would  have  2s.  over  of  tluit  fortnight's 
wages,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  fortnight's 
eamings  would  come  to  him  in  money.  Such  was, 
in  his  estimation,  the  essential  condition  to  a  la- 
bourer getting  comfortably  along.  If,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  fortnight  of  every  month,  he  found  him- 
self 2s.  in  advance  of  his  "  grist,"  he  had  no  good 
reason  to  complain. 

I  shortiy  afterwards  met  another  working  man 
on  the  high-road  to  Looe.  He  was  employed  in 
the  town  of  Looe,  having  abandoned  the  fields. 
His  wages  when  at  work  were  2s.  a  day,  but  then 
his  employment  was  not  regular.  Taking  the 
average  of  theyear,  he  did  not  regard  himself  as 
any  better  off'^than  a  farm  labourer  with  steady 
work  at  Is.  6d.  a-day.  He  very  much  feared  that 
that  rate  could  not  be  paid  to  the  farm  labourer 
long. 

"Can  the  farmers  afford  to  keep  it  up?"  I 
asked. 

"They  can't,  sir,  the  way  they're  going  on." 

"  What  are  they  doing  ?" 

"  Thejr're  not  ooing  nothing,"  he  replied.  "  In- 
stead of  trying  harder  to  make  a  good  thing  of  it, 
they're  doing  less  than  they  used  to  do.  You  don't 
see  no  dung-heaps  nor  no  burning  of  lime  in  the 
fields  now,  as  before.  Its  dressin'  they  want.  If 
they  don't  dress,  they  can't  expect  no  returns,  and 
they  don't  dress  enough.  They  think  that  a  pinch 
of  guano  will  do  for  a  good  dressin',  but  they're 
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mistalun  i  and  if  they  don't  take  care^  they'll  all  go 
to  the  wall.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  they  don't 
dress  the  land  more^  they'll  all  have  to  scat." 


I  was  h«re  once  more  indebted  to  my  friend's 
knowledge  of  launiBgea,  *'  teat"  being  tlie  Coroith 
for  "fail." 


(To  6ff  cottiinuedj 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Wbsklt  Council  wu  held  at  the  Society's  hoase, 
Hanover- square,  on  Wednesday,  April  24 ;  present, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  Trustee,  in  the 
chair ;  Earl  of  Ducie,  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Lord  Portman, 
Hon.  R.  H.  CUtc,  M.P.,  Hon.  J.  J.  Camsgie,  Sir  M. 
W.  Ridley,  Bart,  Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
R.  Barker,  Mr.  J.  BctheU,  Mr.  F.  Burke,  Mr.  D.  Bar. 
ton,  Jan.,  CoL  Challoner,  Mr.  W.  ClaTcrlng,  Mr.  E. 
Deniaon,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Deoisoa,  jun.,  Mr.  G.  Dyer, 
Mr.  T.  EUman,  Mr.  A.  Foster,  Mr.  F.  Hobbs,  Rev.  A. 
Huitable,  Mr.  Langston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lawes,  M.  D. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Majendie,  Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins, 
Mr.  Pendarres,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Porcher,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Powell,  Mr.  Pa»ey,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay,  Dr.  Ryan, 
Professor  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw  (London),  Mr.  Brinaley 
Sheridan>  M.P.,  Mr.  Bridgeman  Simpson,  Mr.  £. 
Slade,  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  Capt,  Shawe  Taylor,  Mr. 
G.  Vernon,  Rev.  J.  C.  Wharton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wharton, 
and  Professor  Way. 

Sewage  of  Towne.  •«•  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Society,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council,  through  Colonel  the  Hon.  Charles 
Grey,  a  communication  on  turning  the  sewage  of  towns, 
at  present  the  cause  of  disease  and  pestilepce,  into  a 
source  of  national  wealth,  by  its  application  to  purposes 
of  agriculture.  Colonel  Grey  informed  the  Council 
that  this  important  sulject  had,  along  with  the  general 
interest  it  had  Utely  exeited  in  the  pnblio  mind,  beoome 
a  matter  of  interest  and  study  to  his  Royal  Hlghneu 
Prince  Albert,  and  that  he  was  oommanded  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  bring  before  the  Council  of  the  Society,  for 
their  consideration  and  inquiry,  should  they  think  the 
subject  worthy  of  it,  what  has  struck  his  Royal  High- 
ness as  behig  a  simple  plan  for  effecting  the  object  in 
view.  Leaying  it  to  more  competent  judges  to  decide 
whether  the  sewage  should  be  used  as  a  liquid  manqre, 
or  solidified,  upon  which  point  hie  Royal  Highness 
wished  to  give  no  opinion  himself,  he  bad  confined  his 
consideration  to  the  latter  mode  of  application,  for  two 
reasons  }  namely,  that,  in  the  solid  form — 1.  It  could 
be  more  easily  transported.  2.  It  could  be  obtained  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  Colonel  Grey  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  which  waa  simply  this  :  To  form  a  tankf  with 
a  perforated  fobe  bottom,  upon  which  a  filtering 
mediuin  should  be  laid  ;  and  to  admit  at  one  end  the 
sewage  into  the  tank  below  the  false  bottom,  when,  ac« 
cording  to  the  principle  of  water  r^aining  it*  own  level, 
the  sewage  liquid  would  rise  throngb  the  filtering  bed 
to  ite  original  lerel  in  the  tank,  and,  prarided  the  fll. 
tering  medium  had  been  of  tbo  proper  nature  and  of 
Mfteient  tUckncH,  It  would  be  thne  ft«ed  from  aB 


mechanical  impurity,  and  would  pass  off  into  the  drain, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tank,  as  clear  and  clean  as  qpring 
water.  This  simple  and  effQctive  plan  was  illttstratedbj 
drawings,  showing  the  vertical  and  horixontal  scotioos  ei 
the  tenk,  and  by  a  neatly- eonstraoted  modd  of  tte  exter- 
nal form  and  internal  arrangements.  It  was  also  deariy 
shown,  by  these  seetioas,  how  the  sewage  matter  eould 
be  let  into  the  tank,  or  shut  off,  when  neeesaary,  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  means  of  eommon  valves  ;  and  with 
what  focility  such  a  filtering  tank  might  be  applied  to 
every  existing  arrangement  of  sewers,  without  requirbf 
any  alteration  in  their  structure.  The  filtering  medium 
having  abstracted  from  the  sewage  all  extrannons  matter, 
would,  in  all  probability,  become  the  richcat  manure, 
and  could  at  any  time,  by  stopping  the  mpply  of  aewage, 
be  teken  out  by  a  common  labonrar  with  a  shovel,  and 
carted  or  shipped  to  any  place  thought  moat  desirable. 
The  solid  matter,  too,  held  in  soapenaion  by  the  sewage, 
would  probably  form  a  very  rich  deposit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  of  a  substence  approaching  in  Its  qualities 
to  guano,  and  could  be  extracted  by  removing  the  falsa 
bottom,  which  rested  on  arches  or  vertical  supporters 
over  the  sewage  below  it  in  the  tank,  and  could  be  eaaily 
made  to  lift  up  or  take  out  for  the  purpose  of  inch  ex- 
traction. Two  tanks  might  easily  be  constmctod  ioge* 
ther,  so  that  one  might  continue  in  operation,  while  the 
other  waa  being  emptied.  The  experiment  might  be 
tried  at  any  house- drain  in  town  or  country  ;  in  fact, 
hhi  Royal  Highness  had  himself  tried  the  operation  on  a 
small  scale  with  apparent  success ;  and,  while  he  thus 
suggested  an  important  and  extensive  application  of  the 
hydrostatical  principle  involved  in  the  plan  propoaed,  ha 
wished  to  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  adoption  of 
that  well-known  law  of  flaid  bodies  by  which  they  make 
an  effort,  proportionate  to  their  displacement,  to  regain 
their  original  equilibrium.  On  that  principle  wsa  founded, 
aa  he  waa  well  aware,  the  upward-filtering  apparatna  need 
by  the  Thamea  Water  Companies.  Hia  Royal  Highnesa's 
great  object  was  by  the  simplest  possible  meana  to  attsin 
a  great  end,  to  effect  an  essential  sanitary  improvement, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  new  aonroe  of  national 
wealth,  by  the  very  meana  employed  for  the  removal  of 
a  deadly  nuisance,  and  the  conversion  of  decomposing 
matter,  highly  noxious  to  animal  life,  into  the  most 
powerful  nutriment  for  vegetation.  Hia  Royal  Bigh« 
ness,  too,  wished  to  offer  no  opinion  on  iht  dotaila 
required  to  oomplete  the  plan  proposed,  or  on  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  effeetive  manner.  Sap* 
posing  it  to  be  right  in  principle,  Ite  advantages  in  an 
eeonomiosl  point  of  view  could  only,  his  Royal  High- 
ness conceived,  be  sacertained  by  practical  experienee; 
and  it  was  on  tiiat  aocount  that  he  wished  to  submit  ft 
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to  the  60iiii4er»tioA  of  the  Agriciiltural  Soom^,  who 
migbt  be  bettor  able  to  cany  oat  the  neoewavy  experi- 
neots.  It  would  remaia  to  be  deeided  what  ii  chami- 
oolly  or  meehanioally  the  beat,  and  what  the  cheapeat 
sobatanee  for  the  filter ;  what  the  best  and  cheapeat 
conatmctioii  of  the  tanlc;  how lopig  the  lewage  will  paas 
before  the  filter  beeomea  choked;  and  how  soon  the 
filter  could  be  aufficiently  eaturated  to  make  it  profitable 
oe  •  mannre,  Hia  Boyal  Highoesa  had  used,  aa  the 
filteriD|;  medium^  the  foUowiog  subt^tanoea;— 

1.  Charcoal:  admitted  to  be  the  moat  perfect  filtering 
aHbstaaee  for  drinking  wateri  retaining  efieotually  ez- 
traseoua  mattera,  ^  w^  koowf  for  itaaingolar  powers 
of  purification. 

2.  Gypaam  (plaater  of  Paria,  or  sulphate  of  lime);  re* 
•ommended  by  agricultural  ohemiats,  fpr  fixing  ammonia 
ttid  other  T<datile  aubatancea,  by  the  decompoaition  to 
which  it  beoomea  aubjecti  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ToktUe  alkali* 

3.  Clay,  in  ita  burnt  state,  would  act  mechanically  aa 
n  filtering  bed ;  and  in  ita  unbumt  state,  on  account  of 
ita  alumixieua  aalta,  have  also  the  property,  like  gypaum, 
el  fixing  ammonia,  or  of  decomposing  the  ammoniacal 
and  other  alkaline  salts  present  in  manure ;  and  in  either 
atate  would  be  cheaply  procured. 

▲11  these  substances,  his  Royal  Highness  thought, 
would  in  themselfes  be  h^hly  uaeful  aa  manures,  inde- 
pendently of  the  purpose  they  would  subserre  aa  agents 
for  filtration,  or  of  die  additional  amount  of  manuring 
matter  they  would  reeeiTC  from  the  fcwage  which  they 
purified.  Hia  Royal  Highness,  however,  in  thus  iaci* 
dentally  referring  to  the  substances  he  had  himself  em* 
ployed  for  the  filtering  medium,  waa  well  aware  how 
■lany  nuire  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  value  would  sug* 
geet  themselves  to  others,  who,  like  himself,  felt  an 
intoreat  in  effecting  the  important  object  proposed.  As 
he  had  given  no  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  the 
liquid  or  solid  application  of  manure,  but  had  merely 
atated  the  grounds  of  preference,  in  a  practical  sense,  of 
tiia  solid  form  over  the  liquid  for  the  purpoaes  of  the 
filtering  operation  under  consideration,  hia  Royal  High* 
neea  entered  into  no  discussion  on  the  amount  of  ma- 
nuring matter  retained  by  the  filter  compared  with  the 
soluble  matter  that  might  paas  through  it  along  with  the 
water,  and  remain  in  that  liquid,  insoluble,  colourless, 
and  traaaparent  form  ;  aor  of  the  value  of  such  filtered 
water  for  agricultural  purpoaea.  He  had  confined  hia 
obaervationa  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  filtering  bed, 
and  the  rich  deposit  obtained  in  the  purification  of 
aewage  for  sanitary  purposes. 

After  the  genwal  expreaaion  of  the  members,  of  the 
gra^fication  it  gave  them,  to  find  that  queatioaa  ao  iati- 
autely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  oljecta  of  the  Society  enjoyed  ao  large  a  riiare 
of  hia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert's  deep  interest  aad 
enlightened  attention.  Lord  Portman  informed  the  Coun- 
cil that  the  pUa  proposed  by  hia  Royal  Highness  waa 
not  any  auggeation  made  to  him  by  other  partieBy  and 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  patronixe ;  but  that  it  wu 
kta  Royal  Highaess's  own  plan,  aad  the  result  of  hia  own 
cfeUhMle  oonaideratioa  •«  a  subject  Oat  bil  R^al 


Highnen  regarded  eaof  rital  Importance  to  the  country. 
Hia  I4>rd8hip  thought  the  plan  proposed  the  aimplest 
and  cheapest  contrivance  thi^  he  had  seen  for  the  par. 
pose  proposed  in  all  cases  where  there  waa  a  auffident 
Umx  of  drain  in  the  declirity  of  ground  where  it  waa  em- 
ployed. The  communication  with  which  they  had  been 
honoured  by  his  Royal  Highneaa  was  a  great  proof  of 
the  useful  matters  to  which  hia  Royal  Highness  waa  de- 
voting his  attention.  Hia  Lordafaip  expraased  the  plea- 
sure  it  would  give  him  to  Institute  experimeata  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  hia  Royal  Highneas,  in  looalitiea  well 
adapted  for  thrir  trial,  and  feo  report  the  reaalt  to  the 
Council.  Sir  Robert  Price  and  Colonel  Challoner  con- 
sidered  the  principle  most  excellent.  Col.  Challoner 
thou^tthe  only  difficulty  would  be  found  in  actuating  the 
filtering  bed  to  a  just  proportion  to  the  amount  of  liquid 
that  would  have  to  pass  through  it,  in  order  that  all  the 
extraneous  matter  might  be  abatracted  and  retained. 
He  legarded  the  first  resulta  of  the  trial  already  made  to 
be  confirmatory  of  Prof.  Way's  views  of  the  power  of 
certain  soils  over  menuring  dements.  Prof*  Way  waa 
much  pleased  to  find  Prince  Albert  tumiag  his  attention 
to  subjects  of  so  mueh  interest  aa  the  one  hia  Royal 
Highneaa  had  then  brought  under  the  oensideration  of  the 
Council.  He  had  himaelf  attended  much  to  the  queatioii 
of  the  sewage  of  J^ondon;  and  whether  in  the  most 
fiuhionable  sqnarea  or  in  the  moat  squalid  courts,  the 
crying  evil  was  alike  felt  and  preaent  to  the  iahabitanta 
of  thia  great  city.  The  sewage  was  itself  divisible  into 
two  portions^the  soluble  and  the  insoluble.  The  in* 
soluble  matter  eonsiated  of  cells  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  of  hair  and  other  floating  substance ;  the  soluble 
portion  contained  ammoniaandthesalts  ofpotaah  and  soda. 
The  inaoluble  was  retained  by  charcoal  and  day.  Clay, 
by  burning,  gradually  lost  ita  peculiar  property  of  arreat- 
ing  ammonia :  in  its  raw  state  it  possessed  twice  the 
power  in  question.  Burnt  day  would  however  form  a 
good  mechanical  materid  for  the  filling  in  of  the  filter- 
ing bed.  He  thought  gypsum  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  arresting  ammonia  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  the  solid  matter  only  wu  intended  to  be  obtained 
and  empU>yed  as  manure.  The  gypsum,  being  sulphato 
of  lime,  yidda  its  sulphuric  add  to  the  ammonia,  and 
thua  forms  sulj^ate  of  ammonia,  which »  aa  a  adable 
sdt,  is  at  once  disaelved  and  carried  off  by  the  dear  fiU 
tared  water,  and  ia  consequently  not  left  behind  in  the 
filtering  bed.  Thus,  unless  the  filtered  water  ia  alao  need 
for  irrigathig  purposes,  the  ammonia  is  thus  carried  off 
and  loat.  He  thought  the  plan  proposed  by  hia  Boyd 
Highness  for  obtaining  the  aolid  manuring  matter  oi 
aewage,  if  employed  in  eonnexioa  with  the  applicatiott  of 
liquid  manure,  would  form  a  complete  system,  and  aeoure 
all  the  advaatagea  to  be  derived  from  such  a  aouroe  of 
aumuring  matter.  He  then  oondnded  by  some  remarks 
oa  tiie  application  of  liquid  tank  manure,  and  to  the 
excdleace  of  his  Boyd  Highneaa's  anggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  solid  matter  of  aewagc^-The  Duke  of  Bidi« 
mond  thought  it  deshrable  to  ascertain  hew  for  chereodi 
aft«r  ite  use  aa  a  diemicd  and  iMchanied  agent  daring 
the  filtering  operation»  would  prove  of  vaUie  aa  a  manure ; 
wUther»  durfog  audi  actioivU  gavaupiteowniubitinoe 
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to  effect  the  oheiigei  prodiioed,  or  became  changed  by 
such  agenoj ;  or  whether  it  ifanply  retained  the  manuring 
matter,  and  again  yielded  it  as  a  mannre  to  the  field.  It 
would  alio,  his  Orace  ooncdved,  be  as  well  to  determine 
the  Taloe  of  the  filtering  bed  in  comparison  with  farm- 
yard manare.— Mr.  Shaw  inquired  whether  peat  charcoal 
was  recommended  for  ose  in  this  plan.  Eight  different 
experiments  were  at  that  time  going  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  with  sndi  charcoal  satnrated  with  the 
best  manuring  matter. — ^The  Dnke  of  Richmond  thought 
that  Mr.  Shaw  probably  meant  charred  peat,  and  in  his 
opinion  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  charred  peat 
and  peat  charcoal,  or  charcoal  of  any  kind.  The  Council 
then  unanimously  Toted  their  best  thanks  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  for  the  kindness  with  which  his 
Royal  Highness  had  honoured  them  with  this  interesting 
communication  on  so  important  a  subject. 

Cottage  Orat€. — Viscount  Barrington,  M.P.,  haWng 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  a  cottager's  grate 
he  had  seeui  that  he  thought  of  considerable  benefit 
where  coals  are  generally  burnt,  the  iuTentor  had  leave 
to  exhibit  to  the  members  a  model  of  its  construction. 
—Colonel  Chslloner  &Tonred  the  Council  with  the  result 
of  his  experience  in  the  use  of  household  grates,  and  of 
the  advantage  of  their  being  placed  low  down  in  the 
hearth,  and  with  backs  of  peculiar  construction,  to  pre- 
Tcnt  their  splitting.— Mr.  Posey  suggested,  that  as  there 
was  a  prise  of  £6  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  beat 
**  Cottage  StOTC  or  Range  for  burning  coal,"  shown  at 
the  Society's  Country  Meeting  at  Exeter  in  July  next, 
it  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  inyentor  of  the  cottage 
grate,  of  which  a  model  was  then  exhibited  to  the  Coun- 
cil, to  make  an  entry  of  his  invention  for  that  occasion. 
—The  Duke  of  Richmond  concurred  in  the  suggestion, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  party  in  question,  thank- 
ing  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  submitting  the 
model  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council,  but  without  con- 
Tcyhig  any  opinion  of  its  merits  or  otherwise. 

Ameriean  CAiini.— The  Council  were  favoured  by  Mr, 
Key,  of  Newgate-street,  with  an  inspection  of  the  new 
American  Chum,  for  which  he  is  the  agent,  and  with  a 
trial  of  its  operation  in  their  presence.  This  chum  con- 
sists of  a  square  wooden  box,  nearly  cubical  in  its  di- 
mensions, and  capable  of  holding  nearly  3  gallons,  with 
mrerolring  dasher  inside,  turned  round  by  a  ciank 
handle  on  the  outside,  a  lid  to  fit  closely  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  a  spigot  and  forcet  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  its  sides.  The  dasher  is  very  neariy  equal  in 
length  to  the  internal  dimensions  of  the  box,  its  end 
sweeping  dose  to  each  end  of  the  box,  and  to  the  under 
part  of  its  lid.  It  is  similar  to  a  double  box  or  shallow 
drawer,  having,  on  each  side  of  it,  narrow  rectangular 
grooves  or  cells,  and  an  iron  axle  through  its  centre, 
communicating  with  the  handle  outride.  Before  use  the 
chum  is  scalded  out,  and  the  cream  being  warmed  to 
about  62i®  of  Fdirenheit,  it  is  poured  hito  the  chum  to 
not  more  than  half  its  depth.  The  lid  is  then  closely 
pressed  down  perfectiy  tight  upon  the  chum,  and  the 
dasher  kept  in  rapid  but  uniform  revolution  by  turning 
the  handle.  At  the  end  of  8  minutes  the  operation  is 
completed ;  and,  from  5  quarts  of  cream,  611bs,  of  fine . 


firesh  butter  is  produced.  The  peculiar  action  of  this 
chum  appears  to  consist  in  the  mechanical  mode  in 
which  atmospheric  air  is  rapidly  brought,  at  a  given 
temperature,  into  most  intimate  contact  and  oomprea- 
sbn  with  the  cream.  By  a  single  revolution  of  the 
handle,  the  box-dasher  is  brought  down  upon  the  snr- 
faoe  of  the  cream  in  a  porition  neariy  parallel  to  that 
surface,  as  the  chum  is  only  half  full  of  the  cream,  which 
accordingly  is  on  a  level  with  the  axle  of  the  daahcr. 
When  the  dasher  thus  enters  the  body  of  the  cream,  it 
carries  with  it  the  air  enclosed  in  its  under  orils 
or  rectangular  partitions,  while  the  cream  i&lls  the 
partitions  on  the  oppo^te  and  upper  ride  of  that  end  of 
the  dasher.  As  the  dasher  passes  down  through  the 
cream,  it  presses  by  its  rotaiy  action  the  included  air 
upon  the  cream  immediately  in  contact  with  it ;  but  as 
the  dasher,  in  the  course  of  its  revolution,  rises  throngh 
the  cream  on  the  other  side  of  the  chum,  tiie  inclndfd 
air  gradually  escapes,  and  bubbles  np  through  the 
cream ;  while  the  cells  on  the  upper  side  being  flUed  with 
cream,  and  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chum,  the 
cream  is  dashed  out,  and  foUs  down  through  the  body 
of  the  churn.  This  combined  mechanical  action  being 
oonstantiy  kept  up,  it  may  eaaily  be  conceived  in  bow 
intimate  a  manner,  and  in  how  riiort  a  time,  the  atmo* 
spheric  air  is  brought  into  contact  with  every  portion  of 
the  cream,  and  the  result  of  churning  effected.  The  batter 
is  then  washed  in  the  chum,  without  being  touched  with 
the  hands.  Nothing,  as  it  appeared,  could  be  more  simple 
in  its  construction  than  this  chum,  or  more  dedflTe  in 
its  result ;  and  the  agent  only  regretted  that,  instead  of 
providing  himself,  as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do,  with 
the  cream  for  the  operation,  he  had  not  requested  tlie 
Council  to  fovour  him  by  ordering  tiie  cream,  at  his 
expense,  from  some  indifferent  party,  and  by  causing 
the  chum  to  be  worked  by  any  person  they  thooglit 
proper  to  employ.  It  would  then  have  removed  all 
doubt  that  might  exist  respecting  any  peculiar  mode  of 
treating  the  cream  or  of  working  the  chum.  He  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  it  would  give  him  to  be  allowed 
to  repeat  the  trial  under  those  conditions.  The  Couadl 
ordered  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Key  for  the  kind  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  fovouring  them  with  tlds  inspection  and  triaL 
The  secretary  then  read  to  the  Council  an  extract  firan 
a  report,  made  by  the  New  York  State  Agrlcnhonl 
Society,  and  to  which  his  attention  had  been  kindly 
called  by  Mr.  John  Bethell,  in  reference  to  the  entrance 
of  time  as  an  element  in  the  due  formation  of  butter. 
The  report  is  contained  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
"  Transactions  "  of  that  body,  page  267.  Afler  detailB« 
the  trial  of  an  atmospheric  dium,  producing  butter  in 
7  or  8  minutes,  with  other  simflar  drams  used  in 
America,  Mr.  Howard,  the  assistant-editor  of  the 
"  Cultivator,"  who  was  present  at  tiie  trial,  nys,  *'  Hm 
atmospheric  chum  appears  to  operate  on  a  correct  prin- 
dple,  that  of  mingling  the  air  with  the  cream ;  but  we 
are  not  in  favour  of  such  rapid  churning.  Having 
formerlyhadsome  experience  in  making  butter,  we  should 
prefer  that  the  churning,  for  a  quantity  of  10  to  SOlbs.  of 
butter  or  more,  should  be  prolonged  to  30  minutes  at 
leift*    According  tQ  our  experience,  the  beet  butter  Is 
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not  prodnced  by  a  very  short  nor  a  very  long  period  in 
chnrmng.  If  it  if  cliarned  too  quickly  the  leparation 
is  not  complete,  and  tiie  butter,  betides  being  less  rich, 
is  deficient  in  quantity ;  if  the  prooess  is  continued  too 
long,  the  butter  is  likely  to  be  oily.  We  think  our  best 
butter-makers  would  dedde  that  churning,  for  ordinary 
quantities,  should  occupy  from  30  to  50  minutes." 
Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  to  the  New  1iork  Society,  then 
adds  to  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  following 
observations :  "  We  have  oonTersed,  in  relation  to  this 
rabjcct,  with  many  of  our  best  dairymen,  and  they  agree 
with  Mr.  Howard,  that  the  best  time  for  churning  butter 
is  from  30  to  50  minutes.  The  proper  temperature  for 
prodndng  the  greatest  quantity  as  well  as  the  best 
quality  of  butter  is  tnm  58  to  60  d^grees.">>Professor 
Way  remarked  on  the  construction  of  the  chum,  that  it 
would  probably  be  an  improrement  in  the  dasher,  if, 
instead  of  its  being  made  so  as  to  strike  the  surface  of 
the  cream  in  a  parallel  position,  it  were  divided  into 
oblique  segments,  dmilar  to  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  or 
the  fims  of  a  reroWing  Tcntilator. 

Prize  ^aay.— Mr.  Pnsey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Joamal  Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  tiie  report 
of  the  judges  on  the  essays  sent  in  to  compete  for  the 
prize  of  £Z0  offered  by  the  Soeiety,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep,  occasioned  by  mis- 
mansgement ;  and  the  sealed  motto-paper,  correspond- 
ing with  the  motto  of  the  winning  essay  being  opened  by 
the  noble  Chairman,  it  was  found  that  the  successful 
author  for  this  prize  was  Mr.  William  Floyd  Karkeek, 
Teteriaary-sorgeon,  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall. 

Wheat 'ffrubM.-^Mr.  Pendanres,  M.P.,  haTing  re- 
cdved  last  week  from  one  of  his  tenants  in  Shropshire 
some  spedmens  of  grubs,  then  existing  hi  great  num- 
bers in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  unknown  previ- 
ously, which  were  committing  great  derastations  on  the 
blade  and  root  of  the  young  Wheat  plant,  but  resisted 
lime,  salt,  soot,  and  the  remedies  usually  applied  for  the 
destruction  of  such  insects,  they  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Cortis,  the  distinguished  entomologist,  for  the  fsTOur  of 
his  inspection,  and  the  following  report,  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  had  been  kindly  made  by  that  gentieman : 

"15th  April,  1860. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  grubs,  which  I  wish  very 
much  to  breed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  spceies,  but  I 
fear  they  have  had  aoch  a  shaking  by  the  post,  that  few  of  them 
win  be  able  to  slip  off  their  jacketa,  and  change  to  pups.  Vf  iU 
yon  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  Mr.  Pendarves,  that  the  larvn 
he  left  with  yon  will  change  to  large  gnats,  probably  to  a 
species  described  and  figured  in  my  kat  report ;  and  as  Mr. 
Pendarves  seems  mtereated  in  this  matter,  I  beg  to  refer  him 
to  the  '  Boysl  Agricultural  Journal,'  vol.  x.,  pp.  89  and  92, 
where  I  have  expreased  my  belief  that  the  com  crops  suffer 
from  the  larvK  of  a  species  of  Tipohi,  espcdaUy  on  sandy  and 
light  soils;  and  these  larvasofMr.  Pendarves's  are  the  off 
•pring,  I  expect,  of  the  identical  gnat  which  is  figured  in  Plate, 
letter  V.  (opposite  to  psge  117),  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Journal ;  the  larvn  at  figures  42  snd  43  sre  the  pupe  st  figure 
44.  This,  I  hope,  will  prove  satisfiietory ;  and  if  Mr.  Pen- 
darves be  inclined  to  transmit  me  some  more  Isrvs,  in  damp 
moss  in  a  smsU  tin  box,  which  may  be  safely  transmitted  by 
pott,  I  shsU  be  happy  to  endeavour  to  rear  them,  and  send 
you  the  results.  (Signed)  '*John  CuxTis." 


The  Council  ordered  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Curtis  for 
the  favour  of  this  Idnd  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety* 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  has  also  received  firom  a  friend  of 
his  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester  similar  grubs, 
from  m  nine-acre  field  of  Wheat  in  that  neighbourhood, 
much  injured  by  their  rayages,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
half  the  crop.  The  grubs  attack  the  centre  of  the  root 
of  the  plant. 

Australian  Bnrhy.^Mr.  R.  W.  Baker  having  trans, 
mitted  details  connected  with  his  trial  of  the  Australian 
barley  reoelTed  by  tiie  Council  a  few  years  ago,  and 
distributed  among  such  members  as  kindlj  undertook 
to  try  and  report  upon  its  qualities,  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  and  Mr.  Fiaher  Hobbs  frivoured  the 
Council  with  their  Tiews  on  the  general  question  of  the 
trial  of  naturalized  barley,  and  the  comparative  mode  by 
which  its  qualities  ought  to  be  tested  by  cultiyation  in 
this  country  along  with  the  best  ordinary  Tarieties,  and 
under  predsely  the  same  drenmstances. 

Awpkaltie  Jfanure.— Mr.   John   Bethell   requested 
leave  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Duke  before  he 
quitted  the  chair.    He  had  for  some  years  been  much 
interested  in  the  conversion  of  bituminous  substanoea 
hito  manure,  but  he  had  hitherto  fidled  in  obtaining  a 
due  to  any  means  by  which  their  application  in  that 
respect  could  be  made  sucoessfhl.    He  had  aooordingly 
learned,  with  mudi  interest,  from  the  communication 
made  by  Earl  Grey  to  the  Society  a  short  time  ago* 
that  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  had  suooeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt  to  render  the  pitch  of  the  Asphaltio  Lake  in 
Trinidad  beneficial  as  a  manure,  and  had  tested  its 
value  as  such  in  the   Government   Gardens  at  Ber- 
muda.     Spedmens  of  this  bituminous  manure  were 
in  the  hands  of  Professor   Way   for   analysis,   and 
the   results  would  hi  due   time,   no   doubt,  be  laid 
before  the  Council ;  but,  as  he  had  much  doubt  whether 
that  analysis  would  inform  us  of  more  than  we  might 
antidpate   from  the    probable   nature   of  the  com- 
pounds, he  fdt  a  great  desire  to  hear  what  proofs  Lord 
Dundonald  had  to  offer  of  the  excellence  of  the  manure 
so  prepared ;  and  he  begged  to  inquire  of  the  noble 
Duke  whether  such  communication  had  been  recdved. 
—Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  stated  tiiat  he  had  already  antid- 
pated  Mr.  Bethell's  vrishes  on  thb  subject,  having  written 
to  Lord  Grey  to  make  a  similar  inquiry,  when  his  Lord- 
ship had  informed  him  that  such  oommunication  was  on 
its  way  firom  Lord  Dundonald,  and  when  recdved  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  Coundl.    Mr.  Pusey  took  that  op* 
portunity  of  stating  the  hiterest  he  too  fdt  on  this  ques* 
tion,  though  on  grounds  different  from  those  stated  by 
Mr.  Bethel],  namdy,  from  cases  in  whidi  increased  fer* 
tOity  could  apparentiy  be  due  only  to  casud  admixture 
with  bituminous  matter  in  the  soil.  This  had  been  found 
to  occur  on  some  property  of  his  rdative's  tiie  Earl  of 
Carnarvon's,  in  Wiltahire,  not  far  from  his  own  red- 
denoe  at  Pusey,  where  dark-blue  day  had  been  tiirown 
over  tiie  land,  and  had  exerted  a  manuring  effeet  that 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  bituminous  matter  the 
day  in  question  was  known  to  contain. 
Mr*  John  Martin,  K.L.,  the  odebrated  artist,  pre- 
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sented  to  the  Society  hit  woric  on  dtyerting  tlie  sew.ige 
of  London  and  Westminster  from  the  Thames,  and  ap- 
plying  it  to  agricultoral  purposes;  on  improTlDg  the 
nayigation  of  the  mer ;  and  on  establishing  a  supply  of 
pore  water  to  the  metropolis.  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son, 
of  Glasgow,  presented  the  first  ditision  of  the  "  Cyclo- 
pttdia  of  Agricnltore"  (edited  by  Mr.  J.  Chalmers 
Morton,  so  well  known  to  the  Society  and  the  public,  as 
a  distinguished  writer  on  agricultural  subjects).  Mr. 
Bruoe  Allen  presented  his  '*  Rudlmentiry  Treatise  on 
Cottage  BuildiDg."  For  all  which  the  Couneil  ordered 
their  vsoal  aeknowledgments  to  be  coBveyed. 

The  Council  then  adjoamed  to  Wediiesday  next,  the 
1st  of  May. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House 
in  Hanoyer  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of  May. 
The  foUowiog  Members  of  Council  and  GoTcmors  were 
present :  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 
trustee,  in  the  Chair ;  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Portman, 
Hon.  R.  H.  Cli?e,  M.P.,  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  M.P., 
Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
M.F.,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alcock,M.P.,  Col.  Austen, 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  C.  Barnett,  Mr.  S.  Bennett, 
Mr.  H.  Blanshard,  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brand- 
reth,  Mr.  Burke,  Col.  Challoner,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison, 
M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Garrett,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Grantham,  Mr.  Hamond,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Hud- 
son (Castleacre),  Mr.  Jonas,  Ret.  C.  £.  Keene,  Mr. 
Lawes,  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pen- 
danres,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Prof.  SeweH,  Mr. 
Shaw  (London),  Mr.  Shaw  (Northampton),  Mr.  VilHers 
Shelley,  Mr.  SIlBftmt,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  W.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  Mr.  C. 
Hampden  Turner,  Mr.  Turner  (of  Barton),  Mr.  G. 
Wilbraham,  and  Prof.  Way. 

Fifiances.-^Colcniel  Challoner,  chairmaft  of  the  Vi* 
nance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Conncil  the  Monthly 
Report  on  the  accounts  of  the  Society ;  from  which  ft 
appeared  that,  on  the  preyfous  day,  the  current  cvsh- 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  bankers  was 
jf 2,582  (faicludhig  ^1,260  as  the  subscription  from 
Exeter,  jf  180  on  account  of  compositions  for  life,  and 
£1 ,142  as  special  balance  ayailable  for  current  purposes)* 
The  Report  contamed  the  following  reference  to  lege] 
proceedhigs,  instituted,  by  special  order  of  the  Council, 
against  those  members  of  the  Society  who  were  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear  of  their  subscription,  and  who 
haye  failed  to  comply  with  the  claims  of  the  Society,  Ss 
oommonicated  to  them  in  the  numerous  circulars  ad- 
dressed to  them,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  subject. 

"  The  Finanoe  Comanttse  have  to  report  that,  in  conformiiy 
with  the  orders  of  the  Council,  th^  haye,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  month,  taken  out  summonses  in  the  County  Court 
against  a  portion  of  those  persons  residing  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, who  have  neglected  to  respond  to  any  of  the  applica- 
tions repestedly  made  to  them  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears ;  most  of  whom,  on  the  receipt  of  their  sunnnoos, 
^  paid  into  Court  the  amoonts  due  to  the  Soefety,  together 
tteoosts.    The  FiBaaoeOoamittescsBnot  butiegiet 


that  the  painful  necessity  wfaidi  obh'ges  them  to  resort  to 
these  extreme  measures,  tn  the  reeoyery  of  atreais  dve  to 
the  Society,  should  entail  additional  expense  oa  the  parties 
who  thus  contend  its  just  etoims  in  then  eases,  es  well  as  ia 
those,  whidi  may  hereafter  srise,  in  whieh  parties,  by  order 
of  the  metropolitan  eourts»  and  agreeably  with  the  power 
yested  in  them,  may  be  required  to  be  sunmoned  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  to  London,  as  the  locsUty  within 
which  their  obligations  to  the  Society  haye  been  contracted, 
and  become  thereby  subject  to  a  atill  further  amount  of 
costs.— The  Committee  will  continue  to  perseyen  steadily 
in  carrying  out  the  orders  giyen  to  them  by  the  Council  for 
the  reeoyery  of  the  srrears  still  remaining  dae." 

The  Committee  concluded  thefr  Rqiort  by  reoom* 
mending  that  Messrs.  Sauodera  and  Co.,  of  Ezeler, 
should  be  requested  by  the  Couieil  to  aceept  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bankers  to  the  Society  during  the  period  of 
the  Exeter  meeting. 

The  Council  haying  taken  this  Report  into  their  deli- 
berate consideration,  decided,  that,  while  the  Just  claims 
of  the  Society  should  be  fully  maintained  in  these  ac- 
tions, and  the  yarious  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety made  known  to  the  parties  resisting  them,  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  preyent  an  increase  of  (3oats  to 
the  defendants,  although  cases  might  unfortunately  occnr 
in  which  it  would  be  imperatiye  on  the  Society  to  arail 
themselyes  of  a  special  order  of  court  for  the  summoning 
of  a  member  from  a  remote  part  of  the  country  to  Lon- 
don, to  answer  in  person  the  claims  made  against  him,  a 
necessity  which,  they  trusted,  would  only  seldom  occur. 
They  also  expressed  a  hopCi  that  when  the  Society  had 
established,  by  a  few  decisiye  cases,  its  full  claim  for  the 
reeoyery  of  arrears,  the  members  in  arrear,  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  that  of  the  Society,  would  at  cmce, 
without  further  appeal  to  legal  forms^  discharge  the  ob- 
ligations into  which  they  had  yoluntarily  entered.  It 
was  also  thought  desirable  that  it  should  be  known, 
that,  in  all  cases  where  parties  withheld  their  subscriptions 
because  the  Journals  of  the  Society  had  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  them,  the  Journals,  on  the  payment  of  the 
subscriptions,  would  be  immediately  forwarded,  and  had 
been  only  withheld  in  accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  So- 
ciety which  required  the  subscription  to  precede  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal.  The  Report  of  the  Finanoe 
Committee  was  then  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Prize  Bsiayt, — Lord  Portman,  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Pusey,  reported  the  further  awards  made  by  judges  of 
Essays  for  the  current  year,  which,  on  the  chairman's 
opening  the  sealed  motto-papers  of  the  Prize  Essays, 
?rere  as  follows : 

L  The  Prise  of  £50,  fbr  the  best  Report  on  the  Fsnmng  of 
Somersetshire,  awarded  to  Thomas  Btkb  Aclam^d,  jun.,  of 
Holnieote,  near  Mxnehesd. 

IL  The  Prise  of  £20,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  MsM^e- 
ment  of  Oats,  awarded  to  John  Haxton,  fanner,  of  Ilnai. 
nod,  near  Cupar,  Fifeshire.— The  Judges  oommended  the 
essays  bearing  the  mottoes,  "Theory  withoot  Praetioe  ia  ao^ 
thmg  worth,"  and  "  Let  Experience  test  the  truth  of  i 


m.  Hie  Friieef  £60,  Hsr  the  best  Essay  en  the  CSmaleef 
the  British  lalsods  in  its  efliMt  en  cultiyatien^  avirdsd  ts 
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Nicholas  WniTLit,  Qmfefm,  Tniro,  CenirftlL— The 
Jodgw  eommeiided  the  Bisbtb  bearing  the  mottoet,  **  Obeer- 
Tetkm  guided  by  Seience,'' and  "  A.  B.  C." 

Agrieuiiural  CAmiif/ry.— Lord  Portman  also  laid 
before  the  Council  the  Report  of  the  Chemical  Com. 
raittee,  Inclading  a  special  report  made  by  Prof.  Way 
on  the  operations  carried  on  in  his  laboratory  daring  the 
past  year.  The  Cooncil  directed  that  this  Report  of 
Prof.  Way  shoidd  be  read  before  the  Members  at  the 
Weekly  Council  to  be  held  on  the  following  Wednesday ; 
and  they  adopted  the  following  proposed  subjects  of 
inrestigathm  during  the  ensuing  year : 

1.  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  into  the  absorptive 
properties  of  soils,  including  days. 

2.  Tlie  nntritiTe  properties  of  the  Grasses. 

8.  Tile  agricoHnral  properties  of  the  cbslks  and  marls. 
4.  The  chemical  properties  of  water,  with  a  view  to  its 
effect  on  irrigatioD,  and  on  the  health  of  animals. 

Bzeier  IfMftiif.— Lord  Portman  then  reported  the 
fayourable  progress  of  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  Exeter  Meeting ;  the  erection  of  the  pavilion  and 
show-yard^  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Mamung, 
the  Contractor  of  Works  to  the  Society ;  the  entries  for 
implements  and  stock  by  exhibitors ;  the  personal  ex- 
planation of  the  theory  and  practice  of  catch-meadows 
m  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  George  Tomer,  of  Barton,  and 
the  exhibition  of  Sir  Thomas  Adand's  water-meadows 
St  Killerton ;  and  the  preparation  of  the  programme  of 
proceedings  connected  with  the  Exeter  meeting,  for  the 
information  of  the  members.  This  report  was  adopted 
by  the  Council. 

Cobnel  Challoner  having  called  the  attention  of  the 
Comofl  to  the  eonvenleiiee  and  advantage  of  the  Pavilion 
Dmner  taking  place  on  the  Wednesday  instead  of  the 
Thursday,  sm  heretofore,  it  was  carried,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Portman,  •  that  after  the  present  year  the 
Pavilion  Dinner  shoold  take  plsoe  on  that  day.  The 
Council  referred  the  question  of  the  place  where  the 
judges'  swards  of  live  stock  were  to  be  resd  at  the  Exe- 
ter meetfaig,  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  Exeter 
ConmHtse* 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  and  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson 
ha^ng  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  an  extension  of  time  for  the  exhibition  of 
implements  and  Uve-stoek  at  the  country  meetings  of 
the  Society,  the  noble  Chairman  suggested  that  such 
extension  should  this  year  be  tried  at  Exeter  only  as 
an  experiasent,  in  order  that  the  Directors  and  Stewards 
might  examine  into  the  result  of  its  effetts  on  the  sni- 
mals  exhibited,  for  ttie  fiiture  guidance  of  the  Council 
in  repeating  or  discontinuing  such  extension.  The 
Council  then  sgreed  that  the  show-yard  Aould  be  open 
to  the  public  on  the  Friday,  at  one  shUling  each  person, 
from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  12  at  noon,  after 
which  time  the  cattle  might  be  removed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Cwgi,  Pelham,  seoonded 
by  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamond,  of  Westacre 
Hall,  Norfolk,  was  appointed  the  Steward-Elect  of  Im- 
plements for  the  Exeter  Meeting,  to  come  into  office  as 
a  Steward  in  that  department  at  the  ensning  meeting 


of  the  Society,  at  which  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of 
implements,  namely,  in  1852. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Samuel  Jonas,  of  lekletoo,  Cambridgeshire,  wss  sp- 
pcrfnted  one  of  the  Stewards  of  Cattle  at  the  Country 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Kinder,  who 
retires  by  rotation. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  for  the 
selection  and  recommendation  to  the  Council,  of  proper 
persons  to  be  appointed  as  Judges  at  the  Exeter  meeting, 
from  nominations  particularly  requested  to  be  made  by 
the  members  at  large  of  the  Society,  and  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  before  the  general  meeting  on  the  22nd 
instant,  or  to  the  President  on  that  day ;  such  members, 
in  making  these  nominations,  being  requested  to  certify 
from  their  personal  knowledge  that  the  parties  proposed 
are  quaBfied  and  wBling  to  act  as  Judges  for  the  par- 
ticular dass  for  which  they  are  respectively  recom- 
mended, and  who  are  unconnected  with  any  exhibitor  of 
stock  or  maker  of  implements,  and  have  no  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  stock  exhibited,  as  the  breeder 
of  any  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  adjudicate.  1.  Committee  for  Judgea  of  Im- 
plements :  Lord  Portman,  Mr.  Thompson,  Col.  Chal- 
loner, Captain  Pelham,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr. 
Hamond,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  of  London.  2.  Committee 
for  Judges  of  Cattle  :  Lord  Portman,  Col.  Challoner, 
Mr.  Shaw  of  London,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  Shaw  of 
Northampton,  and  Mr.  Brandreth. 

Meeting  of  1851. — The  Council,  having  had  letters 
read  to  then  from  Mr.  Pnsey,  M.P.,  the  Chilrman  of 
the  InspeeHon  CoasiHlMi  tppeinted  by  the  Ceonoll 
"  to  in^Mot  any  site  or  sites  of  gr«aad  proposed  for  lbs 
sbow-ymrd  in  1851,  and  to  report  to  the  Connott  their 
sttitabkness  or  otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  the  So- 
ciety," and  received  statements  from  the  members  of 
the  Committee  then  present  at  the  Counell,  nnanimovsly 
sgreed  to  the  following  resolutions  a—* 

1.  That  the  Council  sre  prepared  to  fulfil  their  promise  of 
holding  a  Cattie  Show  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  as  lequested  by 
the  Royal  Commission. 

2.  That  the  Inspection  Committee  be  requested  to  com- 
ttumeale  the  above  resolutioB  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

8.  That  the  General  Meeting  in  the  eoontcy  requited  by  the 
Charter,  be  held  in  1861,  at  Hampton-eourt. 

The  Council  then  appointed  the  following  Oenenil 
Middlesex  Committee  :->-Duke  of  Richmond,  Mtf  quis 
of  Downshire,  Lord  Portman,  Hon.  Capt.  Pelham,  M.P., 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Col.  Challoner, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Rsher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Milward, 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  Mr.  MOes,  M.P.,  Mr.  Shelley, 
and  Mr.  Posey,  M.P. 

Veterinary  Inspection,  -~  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Chairman  of  the  Veterinary  Committee,  reported  that  an 
interesting  statement  had  been  received  firom  Prof. 
Simonds,  detailing  his  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  the 
great  amount  of  illness  and  death  of  cattie  on  farms  in 
Somersetshire  occupied  by  tenants  of  Lord  Portman. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  derived  from  the  locality  In 
which  the  sattie  were  placed,  and  the  post-mortem  ex- 
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amination  which  Prof.  Simonds  had  made  on  one  of 
the  animals  placed  at  his  disposal,  appeared  to  fix  the 
cause  of  the  malady  on  the  water  the  animals  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking.  Specimens  of  the  water  were 
undergoing  the  chemical  examination  of  Prof.  Waji  and 
Prof.  Simonds  was  prosecuting  his  researches  into  the 
physiological  changes  of  condition  and  stnietare  fonnd 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  diseased  cattle.  Mr.  Barker 
hoped  that  the  final  report  would  be  receiyed  by  the 
committee,  and  laid  before  the  Council  at  their  Monthly 
Meeting  in  June  next. 

The  Council  then  agreed  to  the  House  List  of  Coun- 
cil, to  be  recommended  at  the  lensuing  general  meeting, 
agreeably  with  the  terms  of  the  Bye-laws ;  and  having 
decided  that  such  general  meeting  should  be  held  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst., 
they  adjourned  to  their  weekly  meeting  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Prof.  Way  has  signified  his  regret  that  he  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  postponing  his  lecture  *'  On 
Variations  in  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Water,  as 
affecting  its  Agricultural  uses,''  from  the  15th  of  May 
to  the  19th  of  June,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to 
complete  the  details  of  that  lecture,  from  the  more  im- 
mediate pressure  of  other  engagements  for  the  Society, 
which  at  present  entirely  occupy  hb  time. 


A  Webkly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  Hay ; 
present,  M.  Raymond  Barker,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair,  Earl 
of  Lovelace,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Hon.  Dudley 
Pelham,  M.P.,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.,  Mr.  Alcock, 
M.P.,  M.  T.  C.  Blackden,  Col.  Bls^ve,  Col.  Challoner, 
Mr.  W.  Clavering,  Mr.  O.  Dyer,  Mr.  Usher  Hobbs, 
Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P., Mr.  C.  E.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins, 
Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Mr.  Rowlandson,  Mr.  ViUiers 
Shelley,  Prof.  Simonds,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  Stans- 
field,  M.P.,  Prof.  Way,  Mr.  Wilson  (of  Stowlangtoft), 
and  Mr.  F.  Woodward. 

MUetlkoMQHs  Cbmmtmtcalioiw.— >itfmual  Report  of 
Professor  Way  to  the  Chemical  Committee,  of  the  satis- 
factory progress  of  the  investigations  in  his  laboratory, 
and  the  gratifying  fact  of  a  great  increase,  during  the 
last  quarter,  in  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  analyses. 
Communication  from  Dr.  Royle,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, on  the  sheep  of  Thibet.  Letter  from  Mr.  Bick- 
ford  to  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  on  the  formation  of  water- 
meadows  in  Devonshire.— >Samples  of  Guercsey  butter 
(of  very  fine  quality)  from  Mr.  Le  Beir,  secretary 
to  the  Agricultural  Society  in  that  Island-^Specimens 
of  gutta  percha  hose  for  the  distribution  of  liquid 
manure,  firom  Mr.  Beale  Browne;  and  of  gutta  percha 
junctions  (by  means  of  slide  fitting  and  circular  damp) 
for  such  hose,  from  Mr.  Key. — Communication  from 
Colonel  £.  Napier,  on  experiments,  in  which  the  ulti- 


mate decomposition  of  diseased  Potatoes  gave  rise  to  the 
production  of  winged  insects. — Specimens  of  Indian  Cora 
grown  in  the  United  States  of  America,  under  latitudes 
and  drcumstsnces  ikvourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
produce  in  England,  with  a  practical  statement  of  the 
management  of  the  Indian  Corn  crop ;  from  Mr.  Pliny 
Miles.— Schedule  form  for  farm-accounts,  from  Mr. 
Popliss. 

The  Council  ordered  thdr  thanks  for  these  communi- 
cations, which  they  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Lecture. — Col.  Chdloner  having  allnded  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  prevented  Prof.  Way  from  being  able 
to  complete  the  details  of  his  lecture,  announced  for 
Wednesday  next,  "  On  Variations  in  the  Chemical  Com- 
position  of  Water,  as  affecting  its  Agiicultnral  Uaea," 
informed  the  Council  of  the  great  interest  which  had 
been  very  widely  felt  among  the  members  who  vrere  un- 
fortunately i)ot  present  at  the  Professor's  important  lec- 
ture on  soils  and  manura  delivered  in  the  Council-room 
last  month,  and  of  the  general  wish  he  had  heard  ex- 
pressed that  an  opportunity  might,  if  possible,  be 
afforded  them  to  hear  that  lecture.  He  tiiought,  there- 
fore, that  Prof.  Way  would  confer  an  additumal  obUgu- 
tion  on  the  members  if  he  would  kindly  consent  to  re- 
peat the  lecture,  "  On  the  Absorptive  Powers  of  SoQ  m 
reference  to  Manure,"  on  Wednesday  next,  the  15th 
inst,  at  12  o'dock.  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
propodtion;  to  which  Prof.  Way  very  dieerfuUy  ac- 
ceded. It  was  understood  that  to  this  lecture,  as  to  the 
former,  all  members  of  the  Sodety  would  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  admisdon. 

PreMn/tf. ^Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  presented  a  volume  ooa- 
tdning  his  collected  communications  on  farming ;  Mr. 
Richard  Smith,  his  treatise  on  the  most  profitable  system 
of  farming ;  Mr.  Joshua  Trimmer,  his  proposals  lor  a 
geological  survey,  specially  directed  to  agricnltanl 
objects,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  sectional  chart ;  Mr. 
James  Matthews  presented  copies  of  works  publidied  by 
him— Dixon  on  Poultry,  A.  H.  B.  on  the  Tree  Row, 
and  Paxton's  Cottager's  Calendar ;  M.  Yvart,  Inqiector 
of  the  Veterinary  and  Cattie  Schools  of  France,  copies 
of  his  work  on  Merino  sheep ;  transactions  werereodved 
from  the  Geologicd  and  Statisticd  Sodety ;  proeeedings 
from  the  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Paris;  and  Annual 
Report  from  the  GKiemsey  Agricultural  Sodetj.  Hie 
fisUowing  agricultural  jounials  were  also  presented  by 
thdr  respective  editon :  The  Farmer'a  Magaxine,  by 
Mr.  Shaw ;  the  Journd  of  the  Chemieo-Agriculturd 
Sodety  of  Uister,  by  Dr.  Hodges ;  Journal  and  IVans- 
actions  of  the  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  Sodety,  by 
Mr.  Evans;  and  the  first  number  of  the  Agricnltor 
Espanol,  published  at  Madrid :— for  all  which  the  usual 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered. 

The  Council  then  aiyoumed  (over  the  day  of  lecture 
on  the  15th,  and  the  day  of  genml  meeting  on  the  22nd) 
to  their  weekly  meeting  on  the  29tii  inst. 
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LECTURE  ON  SOILS  AND  MANURE. 

Profkssor  Way»  Contnlting  Chemist  to  the  So- 
cietj,  repeated,  et  the  request  of  the  CoancUi  his  lectare 
"  On  the  AhsorptiTe  Properties  of  Soils  ia  reference  to 
Bfanare/'  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  nnmber  of  the  members,  at  the  House 
of  the  Society  in  Hanoyer-square.  The  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
deots  of  the  Society ;  and  among  the  company  present 
we  remarked  Lord  Braybrooke,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord 
Ctmoys,  Lord  Charles  Manners,  M.P. ;  Hon.  R.  H. 
Clire,  M.P.;  Hon,  Henry  W.  Wilson;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Carnegie,  Sir  Robert  Price.  Bart,  M.P. ;  Sir  R.  P. 
JodreU,  Bart ;  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P. ;  Mr.  John  BetheU  ; 
Bir.  Burke;  Mr.  W.  6.  Cavendish,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  C.B. ;  Colonel  Challoner;  Mr.  Clayering;  Dr. 
Dnunmond;  Mr.  Dyer;  Mr.  Orerman ;  Mr.  E. 
Ptfkins ;  Mr.  Pendanres,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Beanchamp  Proc- 
tor; Professor  Sewell;  Professor  Simonds;  Mr. 
Slaney,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P. ;  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Stowlangtoft. 

Prof.  Wat  commenced  his  lecture,  by  giving  a  short 
statement  of  the  drcamstances  which  had  led  him  into 
the  train  of  inveitigation  that  had  resulted  in  the  impor- 
tant  facts  to  which  he  was  again  iniited  by  the  Council 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  members.  About  two  years 
ago,  the  Rer.  A.  Huztable  had  stated  to  him  that  urine, 
by  its  passage  through  certain  filtering  substances,  might 
be  so  entirely  deprived  of  its  ooburing  matter  and  cha- 
racteristic odour,  as  to  be  rendered  in  every  respect  to 
the  senses  as  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  colourless  as 
tptmg  water.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Moat  Hall,  related  to  him  the  singular  effect  of  soils  in 
arresting  the  Tolatile  alkali,  ammonia,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  them.  Prof.  Way  was  not  only  deeply  in- 
terested in  these  statements,  but  totally  unable  to  ac- 
count on  chemical  principles  for  the  effects  thus  simply 
produced ;  and  of  so  high  a  degree  of  importance  did 
he  consider  them,  as  fertile  in  a  series  of  new  facts, 
which  would  lead  not  only  to  new  views  of  chemical 
combfaiation,  under  peculiar  mechanical  conditions,  but 
also  to  a  modification  of  the  theory  of  the  mode  by  which 
manure  is  reserved  in  the  soil  until  required  as  food 
for  planta,  and  to  immediate  applications  in  practical 
agricultnrey  that  he  lost  no  time  in  verifying  these 
results,  and  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  oc- 
currence. As  he  proceeded  in  this  path  of  inquiry, 
the  new  facts,  as  they  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  were 
sudias  would  have  been  totally  unexpected  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  combination;  and  which  would 
eventually,  he  had  no  doubt,  lead  to  new  modes  of  re- 
garding diemical  action  when  taking  place  under  certain 
conditions.  He  had  pursued  these  researches  with  un- 
diminished  interest  and  attention,  until  at  length  his 
results  were  brought  to  that  connected  and  established 
form  hi  which  they  could  be  laid  with  confidence  before 
the  Society,  and  the  details  submitted  to  the  Journal 
Committee  for  publication.  He  had  the  great  satisfSac- 
tion  of  finding  that  Mr.  Thompson  also  had  pursued  his 
inquiries  on  the  same  subject,  and  would  be  able  to  submit 


the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  Journal  Committee. 
Carried  out  independently  of  each  other,  as  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's experiments  and  his  own  had  thus  been,  it  was 
highly  gratifying  to  him  to  believe  that  the  results  ob- 
tained in  each  case  would  be  found  to  be  nearly  the  same, 
and  their  truth  accordingly  confirmed  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Prof.  Way  then  proceeded  to  show 
experimentally  the  power  of  finely-divided  day  soils  to 
abstract  the  colouring  matter  and  smell  from  logwood 
water,  London  porter,  putrid  urine,  infusion  of  flax,  and 
tank  water;  and  to  explain  the  probable  manner  in  which 
such  soils  decomposai  the  salts  of  ammonia,  arresting 
that  alkali  and  replacing  it  by  lime ;  and  also  by  what  a 
beautiful  provision  of  nature  the  substances  valuable  as 
food  for  plants  were  retained  in  the  soil,  while  other  re- 
sults of  such  decomposition  were  allowed  to  pass  through 
it,  one  of  those  provisions  hi  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  which  strikingly  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  in- 
considerate, and  mark  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  of  whose  works  only  perfeetion  is  the  un- 
varying attribute.  Professor  Way  then  congratulated  the 
Sodety  on  the  manner  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  had  so  strongly  drawn  public  attention  to  the 
purification  of  the  sewage  of  towns  and  the  application 
of  the  manuring  matter  contahied  in  it  to  the  purpoeea 
of  agriculture.  He  also  referred  to  a  great  advantage 
possessed  by  the  plan  of  upward  filtration  adopted  by 
his  Royal  Highness  for  carrying  out  these  important 
national  objects,  namdy,  the  avoidance  of  that  incrus- 
tation fonned  on  the  surface  of  downward  filters  by 
sewage  water  on  clay,  which  retarded  in  a  considerable 
degree  the  progress  of  peroolation.  Professor  Way  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  yarious  conditions  under  which 
the  new  prindple  under  consideration  was  found  to 
prevail,  and  the  explanations  it  ftimished  in  the  various 
practical  applications  connected  with  irrigation,  artificial 
manuring,  and  sewage  or  tank  water.  As  these  details 
are  similar  in  their  character  to  those  which  formed  the 
subject  of  the  former  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  on 
the  20th  of  Mardi  last,  and  were  fully  reported  to  our 
readers  in  our  first  publication  after  that  date,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  lecture  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  the  former,  exdted  the  most  livdy  interest 
among  the  members  present,  and,  at  its  dose,  an  unani- 
mous Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Professor  Way  for 
his  kindneu  hi  repeating  the  lecture,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Hon.  J.  J.  Carnegie,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Johnstone, 
who  concurred  in  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Coundl 
vronld  make  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  these 
important  lectures,  and  that  Professor  Way  would  kindly 
continue  to  fevour  the  members  with  thdr  delivery. — 
Mr.  Chaowick,  referring  to  the  oommunication 
made  to  the  Society  at  a  preceding  meeting  firom  Prince 
Albert,  said  it  must  be  a  matter  of  satisfection  that  the 
direction  taken  by  the  studies  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Hux- 
table  of  ascertahiing  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  what 
the  earths  vrould  detain,  of  the  matter  conveyed  in  solu- 
tion or  suspension  by  liquid  manures,  had  been  inde- 
pendentiy  comprehended  hi  the  mind  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, with  yet  wider  interests,  when  he  had  given  his  own 
attention,  and  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  Sodety 
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to  tl;e  eoB'^vlmn  df  the  «o«foes  «f  peiWlttioe  mto  the 
meam  of  fertitity.  He  (Mr.  C.)  might  itale  to  Iho 
Soeiety  that  hit  coUeagioM  of  th«  General  Beard  of 
Health  deemed  it  tt  event  of  great  importMoe  to  ^eir 
prooeediage,  that  the  Society  had  under  theee  high  ant- 
pioM  opened  praotioel  InyeetigatioM  ao  important  to  the 
popalationa  of  towns  aa  well  ea  of  the  niral  dtatricta. 
Tht  fact  mut  have  heen  in  the  Prinoe'a  high  view  and 
ftneeast.  that  tiieae  investigatiena  would  tend  to  make 
manifeat  to  the  town  and  the  coimtry  their  mntn^ 
dependence,  abate  difierenoea,  and  atrengthMi  ooaf 
mon  intefeata%  Hia  Royal  Highneaa  we^^  no 
doubt  legaid  with  much  iatereat  all  weli-direotod 
ezperimenta  upon  the  aufajeot.  Under  tiie  neeeaaitiea 
of  oonatderiog  In  what  way  the  mannrea  whieh  cn> 
cumboKd  the  worat-conditioMd  districts  of  towna 
oould  be  diapoaed  of,  he  (Mr.  Chadwick)  had  read  all 
be  ooold  find,  and  inquired  aa  to  what  had  been  done 
not  only  in  this  coutttry,  but  in  Belgiium  and  other 
oountriea,  eepedally  with  the  iiquid  OMuMurea,  by  horti. 
ooltoriata  as  well  aa  agricnltnriata ;  he  theteAsre  felt  liim- 
aelf  qualified  €b  fepeak  as  to  the  origmality  of  tiie  ^iewi 
BOW  propounded  by  their  I^ofeaaor.  It  had  been  hitfaer- 
to  the  general  belief  that  liquid  mamnes  were  merriy 
depoaited  m  the  soil  in  alight  anapension,  and  that  th^ 
effecta  were  tranaient.  In  dSaplaying  Ae  chemfcal  action 
that  took  place,  and  the  oonTerRon  of  the  manure  into 
the  permanent  and  ina^uMe  f>rm,  which  was  not  to  be 
waahed  away  by  the  fiiat  ahower,  a  very  aerioua  efhstaoie 
to  the  uae  of  aewer  manure  had  been  removed.  At 
Liverpool  and  some  other  places  it  had  been  objeoted, 
thit  inasmuch  as  Ihe  sewer  manure  could  only  be  vied 
•pen  the  growing  crops,  that  Is  to  say  durfaig  vhort 
periods  in  the  year,  enormous  resenrcfar  itiom  nust  be 
required,  and  the  itorige  of  sewer  water  must  of  course 
be  a  nuiaanoe,  abd  therefore  It  waa  aigued  it  must  still 
be  thrown  Into  the  riter.  Nowthe^poieasor,  In  showing 
the  greater  permanence  of  the  effect  of  the  manure,  had 
proved  that  it  might  be  applied  throughout  the  whole  cf 
the  year,  wiHi  no  other  tntenuption  llian  the  frost.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  could  give  an  inatanoe  hi  oortoboratieii  of  tte 
Profeaaor'a  view.  IViala  of  aewer  manure  were  promoted 
by  Lord  Elleamere  on  aome  Ihrms  near  Manehetfter,  for 
one  year ;  but  notwithstanding  emhwnt  ■uecesa  theHrst 
year,  aome  of  the  farmeri  in  despair,  or  in  pet,  dnrfng 
the  second  year  would  do  nothing  with  the  land ;  to  the 
surprise  of  all  parties,  however,  the  fields  manured  with 
the  liquid  manure  gave  aa  good  a  crop  the  second  year 
aa  those  which  had  been  heavily  top-dressed  with  toHd 
mannre,  and  even  ss  those  whldi  hsd  been  recently 
dressed.  Professor  Way,  in  showing  Ihe  immediate  die- 
mical  action  of  the  manure  upon  the  earth,  or  of  the 
earth  upon  the  manure,'had  shown  how  unfounded  warthe 
objection  to  its  application, near  the  tOwn,arialngfrom  the 
apprehension  of  the  nuisanee  it  must  create.  He  (Mr.  C.) 
couldoffer  (acta  in  corroboration  of  (he  P)rdA»sor*s  eonclu- 
aion.  It  "was  found  in  the  diatributlon  of  liquid  manure, 
containing  three  loada  of  night  soil,  hi  aboiit  seven  times 
iU  bulk  of  water,  aa  a  dreaamgper  acre.  If  euch  a  quantity 
of  human  fiecea  were  spread  upon  land  undiluted,  they 
muat  be  aware  what  a  nutaance  it  would  be  for  dttfi  anB 


weeks.     Parfiea  wtrs  aurptissd   to  find  thnt»  within 
little  more  than  half  an  hour,  after  the  delivery  of  tha 
liquid  manure  upon  the  land,  they  might  pass  over  it 
without  perceiving  what  had  taken  place  ;  and  so  ft  wa 
with  sewer  msnurea,  distributed  in  a  high  rtale  of  decom* 
podtxon.     He  hoped,  however,  that  it  would  shortly  be 
shown  how  erroneona,  in  an  engineering  t>oint  of  view, 
was  any  syatem  of  houae  and  town  dratnage*  whidi  oc- 
casioned the  retention  of  such  mat^r  underneath  habi- 
tations in  a  state  of  decomposition  (and  wsste),  and 
which  did  not  remove  it  dear  even  from  beneatli  so  ex- 
tenaive  a  aite  aa  the  metropolia  before  It  could  pass  Into 
the  sUte  of  decomposition.    Even  in  iU  present  usual 
sUte  of  delivery,  the  effect  of  the  earth  upon  it,  and  the 
immediate  auppreaaion  of  amell,  was  quite  remarkable 
when  the  manure  was  so  applied  in  the  liquid  form  as  to 
favour  the  chemical  action  of  the  earth.     Peraone  at  Oe 
Weat-end  were  accustomed  to  complain,  and  properly,  of 
the  effluvia  arising  fh>m  the  aolid  manure  spread  on  the 
surfoce  of  the  parks.  This  mannre,  with  three  or  four-fold 
fertilizing  powers,  diluted  in  water,  might  be  applied  m 
the  liquid  form  early  m  the  momUig,  and  persona  paaaing 
over  them  toon  nfter  would  %e  xmMe  to  d^ect  '•hat 
had  taken  place.     Hft  appHcathm  «f  vewer  maanre 
nHgfat  now  be  proposed  as  a  menis  of  nbvislii^  tfce 
nuisanee  arising  firom  the  common  mddiods  of  manuilug 
hi  «uch  cases.     The  light  opened  upon  than  by  the 
Professor'a  etperimcBts  on  the  powers  of  soOs  to  deCsia 
matters  in  solution  or  suspension  in  common  unfter  vrcK 
of  the  Ughest  order  of  Importance,  lliose  w^  Iwd  read 
the  older  wiiten  on  irrigathm  would  be  aware  htnr  ttnt 
wu  the  perception  of  the  cause  tff  tibe  Afferent  fbrtiliaing 
|M>i«en  of  differttit   waters,   some  ascribing  flieu  to 
warnrth  solely,  tythers  to  rapidity  of  itsmoltion,  and  odm 
to  the  simple  thwrptttm  nf  the  water;  onallthia  ob- 
scurity lijfht  was  now  dawnmg.  The  researchefe  displayed 
b^re  them  liad  an  important  'bearing  on  the  supply  Of 
water  to  towns.    He  had  considered  'fiie  drtennination 
of  what  the  earth  would  detain,  of  the  matter  carriedinto 
It  by  the  fermentation  of  the  su&ce  rafn-witter,  so  im- 
pottaait  as  bearing  upon  the  toorproYement  of  the  water- 
supply  of  towns,  ttaiit  he  had  pn^iosedthe  stAjeet  as  one 
fbr  the  Investigation  of  the  new  cdUege  of  diemistry,  when 
It  was  first  fauftituted ;  but  it  was  objected  thatitwmdd 
Inquire  the  laboun  of  a  multltoae  of  chemlsto.    It  was 
due  to  Professor  Way  to  say  that  he  had  shown  liow 
much  tfould  be  accomplished  by  the  weU-airected  exer- 
tions <of  a  single  hand.    In  showing  how  large  a  propor- 
tion the  days  "would,  by  thorough  drainage,  detain  of 
what  Wa]i  good  for  iht  land,  namely,  the  lime  oon- 
tldned  hi  water,    he  dhq>layed  a  valuable  quality  of 
depulrationfbr  the  w<ter  auppliea  oT  towna  In  arreating 
the    ingredients   WUch    were    bad    for  them,    mon 
especially  the  lime,  whldh  rendered  water  hard,  whidi 
dlttiitthdied  its  solverit  power  for  food,  rendered  the 
washing  6t  the  sktn  dtngreeabler  und  the  waabing  of 
dlothes,  by  the  Inersased  quantities  of  soap  required, 
mdre  expensive.  Be  mi^^t  mention, 'for  the  information 
of  the  Society,  that  the  investigations  conducted  under 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  nmitary  condition  of  towns,  tttOD^j  displayed  the 
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MjMriorlty  of  Mifiioe  ^Maage  waten  orer  wcU  and 
rifw  vataii.  Oat  of  apwthb  of  4«0  diffemHt  fmtert, 
from  dUTemit  i^ooes  aai  HMMeSy  eitMloed  attte  thor 
<foeotioiifl,  the  gwmai  renkt  stood  tfani :  the  deep 
ipcisg  or  weM  waters  nmn  of  26  degpcees  of  hardbcis ; 
tHe  rarer  ivoten  were  of  13  degrees  of  hwdneas ;  and  Ibe 
land  dninage  waters  were  of  5  degrees  of  hardMSS. 
Tbsse  last  degiees  denoted  the  general  rank  of  the  land 
water  in  rdatiye  pnritj  wlien  properly  oel- 

thegr  formed  the  ground  for  oKpeetatiep  of  wide 
inangeasentalsr  tiw  relief  of  land  from  the  anifdns  weter 
vhioh  cnenaibeBed  it  and  impeded  its  leritity,  for  the 
SMfiee  of  the  town  distiietairiiioh  reqniredtt,  and  whkh 
would  retnm  it  wiHi  powers  of  ferCitttjr  for  the  diepeeal 
of  the  agriculturists.  The  Bsseardhsa  opened  by  the  So- 
ciety would  senre  for  the  guidattoe  of  liMse  great  processes. 
—Mr.  Slanbt,  M,P.,  thonght  it  very  fortunate  that 
hii  colleague,  Mr.  C^MdwIdc,  was  pneaent  on  that  occa- 
sion, to  bear  his  high  testlniony,  as  a  practical  authority 
eneiery  qneetieo  lelatii^  to  the  eaoitaiy  condition  of 
tons,  to  tho  vidM  of  Profosaor  Wi^'s  researches.  As 
Hr.  Chadmok'e  ooadliBtor  on  the  iwrnnission  Delating 
to  that  inqairy,  he  (Mr.  Slea^}  had  hiineelf  visited 
sway  towns  iaithe  kjegdoi,  so  favombly  situated  for 
disiiiage  that  Ihek  601  akoe  wo«id,  by  fory  alijght  dicec 
tion,ea«y  off  the  whole  oi  their  sewege,  which  wmdd 
brieg  gieat  qoantities  el  land  throughout  the  country 
iHoaitateoffoiliUty.  He  hoped  experiments  woold 
be  made  mn  this  eobject  in  the  eaode  so  elearly  pointed 
ent  by  Professor  Way.  fie  (Mr.  Slaney)  had  him- 
self  eieeady  JDMbMoh  «n  jacperimant  4tt  a  pieee  of  sonr 
bmdof  his  -own  in  8haopahlfe»  whiob  he  had  drained, 
anted,  and  nanved;  and  the  result 
erep  for  the  tot  time  as  to  exoite  the 
of  hie  idghhouM.  Aocording  to  the 
prinnipki  laid  down  hy  Professor  Woy,  mannring  might 
tahe  plaoe  sit  angr  tine  throughout  the  year, '  exoq>ting 
doDngthepfefaleiioetoffrQstABdcain;  thus  inoreaaing 
the  wealth  ondatsength  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same 
tisseeemenriiig.froB  «he  poorer  okases  the  immediate 
oanse  of  aaany  of  ihe  mis  affecting  their  faealthand 
lir.-Slaney  then  wenturedto  offer  two  jog- 

K :  1 .  Whether  lan  inatrament  aimilar  to  the 
■aeoharoaaeter  for  asecitaiidng  the  amount  of  auger  in 
wort,  eould  not  be  eontrived  foreeeertMning  the  amount 
ef  mannring  asatter  ineewage  or  tank  wntor ;  so  that  by 
a  preKnanacy  testing  with  suoh  an  instmment,  the 
strangtb  of  the  liqud  namire  might  be  obtained  by 
in^eoliony  and  the  noariier  of  gallons  or  ions  at  onoe 
dslevarined,  wUeh  it  wovld  be  «e%niaite  to  apply  to  a 
eeitain  quantity  of  eoil  of  theeame  quality,  and  for  any 
gifen  pnrpoee.  2.  Whe^Mr  the  rale  could  not  be 
aaeertsfaed,  at  whieh  equal  ennrsasive  depths  of  eoil 
hate  the  power -of  taking  up  wannnfig  matter.— Col. 
GsMUbONnsi  egMod  with  Jd^.  •Slaney,  in  hoping  that  ex- 
pedments  would  be  tried  on  (this  anbject.  lie  dwelt  on 
the ndeentage  behind  hiaaeeif  aieaady  derived  fiom  the 
toinwleUMe.  He-had'direeted'hiBiforBs^hailifftooolleet 
tegethertheoonvii^  of  Usfoadb,  the  bottom  of  ditobw, 
peat,  and^eaeth ;  andihe  hadi  so  (arranged  his  .tank  that 
ewry^dnp«filiqoid,monuresraseaoght.  Hebaddiaeoted 


heaps  of  mannjoe  to  be  fomed  of  4iafise  suhatances,  with 
akeinate  layers  of  day  interveoiog,  wbieh  he  hoped  would 
anmat  the  mannring  matter  as  it  became  A9ittb]e>  eiid 
sttemptod  to  paas  thiongh  it,  and  tiius  obtain  for  him  a 
much  laiger  amoinnl'  of  that  ndnable  aubntancfi  then  he 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  secure,  u  the  Uq/M  would  in 
that  case  pass  o^t  as  clear  and  tasteless  as  water.  A  test 
would  thus  be  aficrded  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan, 
which  was  so  simple  that  tifij  farmer  might  by  ite 
means  avail  tumself  of  Prof.  Wey's  researches,  and  satisfy 
himself  of  the  correctness  of  hh  theory.  He  himsetf 
thanked  Prof.  Way  for  whsjt  he  believed  would  prove  » 
future  Q^dviantage  to  practical  agriculture. — Mr.  Towerjb, 
of  Weald  Hall,  stated  that  he  had  extej;i8if  e  trials  in 
hand,  on  his  estate  in  Essex,  on  the  application  of  every 
kind  of  artificial  manure  and  sewage  he  could  i^eet  with ; 
and  he  irould  be  happy  to  receive  Prpfessor  Way  and 
other  members  of  the  Society  who  would  favour  him  with 
a  viait,  and  submit  to  their  inaction  the  iurrange^ents 
he  had  made  for  those  trials.  His  land  consisted  of 
smgularly  poor  soil,  ^n  some  parts  sand  find  clay,  in 
others  whoUy  sand.  He  conceived  the  sewage  of  towns 
to  contain  untold  wealth  to  the  land,  if  properly  deo- 
dorised by  charcoal  or  other  substances,  and  rendered 
iu  a  fit  etate  to  be  shipped  from  the  place  of  manu- 
facture to  different  ports  along  the  coast  of  the  kingdom. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Slaney  in  the  necessity  for  draining, 
subaoiling,  and  manuring!  as  preliminaries  to  good  culti- 
vation. He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  experiments 
of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Hfurvey,  in  ascertaining  the  value 
of  a  laixtnce  of  urine  And  distillery  wash,  as  a  liquid 
menure.  He  had  already  found  it  very  powerful  in  its 
q[>ei!atiQni  but  4k>  great  a  nuisance  in  its  present  state  as 
to  render  its  application  .on  the  land  inconvenient  to  his 
neighbours.^The  Cbairman  concluded  the  proceedings 
by  refon^cg  to  the  arrax^g^ements  made  by  the  Council 
for  the  delivery  of  theae  lectures ;  and  the  high  gratifi- 
cation he  Md  felt  in  egain  listening,  on  that  occasion,  to 
the  important  lecture  of  Professor  Way,  to  whom  he 
eJ^reesed  personally  his  best  thanks. 

Audit  qf  AccoMnU.-^The  half-yearly  audit  of  ac- 
counts was  held  at  the  Society's  House,  on  Friday,  the 
17th  inst. :  present,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Raymond 
^rker,  and  Mr.  Henry  Blanshard,  on  the  part  of  the 
Finance  Gomnuttee ;  with  Mr.  Itiomas  Knight,  of  Ed- 
monton, and  Mr.  Robert  Beman,of  Donnington,  two  of 
the  i^pointed  jmditocs  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  The 
wboki  of  the  acoom^ts  connected  with  the  half-year 
endipg  December  31,  1849,  having  been  laid  before  the 
audit,  th^  were  ;duly  examined  and  certified  as  correct, 
under  the  signatures  0^  the  auditors  then  present ;  the 
total  receipts  during  the  half-year  (including  the  balance 
in  hand)  being  j£d,517  ]s2s.  2d.,  and  the  total  payments 
;^4,474  lis.  9d.,  leaving ^babmoe  in  hand  at  that  date 
ofjfl,043  0s.  5d. 

Special  CouncU.-^K  Spe^  Council,  for  agreeing  to 
the  Report  to  be  made  to  the  ensuing  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  was  held  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Raymond 
Barker,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  various  topics  of 
bnainetf  transacted  by  the  Council,  since  the  previous 
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Geaeral  Meeting^  in  May,  banng  beea  taken  into  oon- 
sideration,  the  Report,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  hj  Colonel  Challoner, 
was  finally  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  by  the 
Secretary  before  the  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
following  Wednesday. 

GENERAL  MEETING. 
The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  at  the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square,  on 
Wednesday  last,   the  22nd  of  May;    Mr.   Baymond 
Barker,  V.P.,  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
President,  in  the  chair.     On  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Druce,  of  Ensham,    the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing  the  Exeter  meeting 
to  be  held  in  July  next.    Mr.  Barker  laid  before  the 
meeting  his  correspondence  with  the  noble  Duke  on 
this  subject,  in  which  his  Grace  expressed  the  satisftic. 
tion  it  would  give  him  at  all  times  to  obey  the  call  of 
the  Society  to  any  station  in  which  they  thought  it  might 
be  in  his  power  to  aid  its  laudable  objecte ;  he  also  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  temporary  indisposition  prevented 
the   personal  attendance  he  had  hoped  to  give  at  the 
meeting  on  that  day. — Colonel  Challoner,  in  proposing 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  thus  fill,  for  a  third  time,  the 
highest  office  in  the  Society,  passed  a  high  eulogium  on 
the  noble  Duke's  long  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  to 
his  powerful  co-operation  in  promoting,  on  every  occa- 
sion, its  welfare,  and  the  successful  carrying  out  of  ite 
national  objects. — On    the    motion  of  Lord  Camoys, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brandreth,  the  Trustees  of  the  Society 
were  unanimously  re-elected.    On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Grantham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyer,  the  Vioe-Presidento 
of  the    Society   were   unanimously   re-elected.     The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  25  members 
of  Council ;  and  the  Chairman  having  named  Mr.  Barugh 
Almack,  Mr.  T.  Knight,  and  Mr.  G.  Dyer,  as  Scru- 
tineers, who  retired  with  the  balloting  liste  into  one  of 
the  committee  rooms,  those  gentlemen,  on  their  return 
from  this  scrutiny,  declared  the  house-list  of  the  Council 
to  have  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and 
the  following  25  members  to  have  been  elected  on  the 
Council  for  the  two  years  ensuing  the  Exeter  meeting, 
namely,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  John  Beasley,  Mr.  Henry 
Blanshard,  Mr.  French  Burke,  Lord  Camoys,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Druce,  Mr.  R.  Garrett, 
Mr.  Brandreth    Gibbs,    Mr.    Grantham,    Mr.    Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Lawes,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Capt.  Dudley  Pelham,  R.N., 
M.P.,  Prof  Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw  of  London,  Mr.  Shaw  of 
Northampton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sillifknt,  Mr. 
Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  H.S.Thompson, 
and  Mr,  Jonas  Webb. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sodety,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  read  the  following  Report  firom 
the  Council. 

.     RBPOBT. 

The  Council  have  the  satisfiction  of  reporting  to  the 
members  at  their  present  half-yearly  meeting  the  moet 
favourable  condition  of  the  Society  at  the  completion  of 
the  twelfth  year  from  its  foundation.    Although  in  point 


of  numbers  ite  census  b  diminished  by  127  members 
sinoethe  last  general  meeting,  such  dimiantion  is  in  a 
great  measure  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  the  av- 
erage number  of  members  periodicaUy  lost  to  the 
Society  by  death  being  deducted,  the  remaining 
names  removed  from  the  list  will  be  found  to  be 
those  of  parties  who  had  joined  the  Society  at  its 
country  meetings  for  the  local  and  temporary  purposes 
only  of  the  occasion.  On  the  other  band,  members  who 
feel  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  in  the  welhre  of 
the  Society  and  the  promotion  of  ite  national  objecte,  are 
constantly  elected  into  ite  body,  and  are  gndnaUy  in- 
creasing ite  list  of  efficient  memben.  The  Society  at  the 
present  time  comprises  5,261  memben,  namely— 
90  Life  govenort, 

169  Annnal  governors, 

627  life  memben, 
4,866  Annual  members,  and 
19  Honoiaiy  members. 

The  Fonda  of  the  Society  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
state;  every  claim  agamst  it  has  been  coDstaatly  dis- 
charged jui  it  has  become  due;   an  ample  oash-balanoe 
lies  available  for  current  purposes  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
Banken ;  and  the  invested  capital  has  at  length  appnuri- 
mated  to  the  gross  amount  of  those  sums  whidi  have  been 
received  from  time  to  time,  since  the  oommenoemeot  of 
the  Society,  as  compositions  for  life.    The  arrean  of 
subscription,  so  long  the  source  of  trouble  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  of   irregularity  to  the  income  of  the 
Society  and  ite  means  of  usefulness,  have  at  length,  by 
the  persevering  attention  of  that  Committee,  been  brought 
under  salutary  control  and  placed  in  train  for  final  settle- 
ment.   The  names  of  defaulten,  whoae  tardy  fulfilment 
of  their  obligations  to  a  Society  into  which  they  had  vo- 
luntarily entered,and  whose  unwilling  oompUanoe  wiHidie 
chartered  regulations  of  the  general  body,  have  thos 
occasioned  so    much   inoonvenieooe   to    the   Society 
and  injury   to  ite   available  income,  have   been  gra- 
dually removed  from  the  list  of  memben,  and  rqtheed 
by   tiie   names  of  willing  contribnton  to  Ite   fiuids, 
who  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  a  recognition  of  the  validitj  of 
general  laws,  enacted,  under  the  charter  of  the  Society, 
for  indiscriminate  application  to  all  ite  memben,  and  for 
carrying  out  by  united  efforts  the  graat  and  osefol 
objecte  of  their  incorporation.    The  Council,  in  dealiqg 
with  this  question  of  arrean,  have,  accordingly,  felt  it 
their  bounden  duty  to  tiie  body  at  large,  acting  as  their 
representatives  and  the  appointed  guardians  of  their 
common  interest,  to  take  the  moat  decisive  meaaores  for 
bringmg  the  settlement  of  this  long-contested  qoestioB 
to  a  final  issue,  by  an  appeal  to  the  County  Coarte  of 
the  kingdom.    The  administration  of  the  Sodety  being 
situate  in  London,  and  various  obligations  having  been  in- 
curred within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Conits, 
the  Council  have  commenced  their  actions  by  tmsi- 
moning  to  those  Courts  snoh  of  their  memben  in  and 
about  London  as  are  more  than  two  yean  in  anrear  of 
their  subscription,  and  who  are  known,  or  are  fooad  on 
UM]uiry,  to  be  in  drenmstanoes  to  justify,  in  their  casee» 
the  full  enforcement  of  the  dsims  in  questbn.    His 
summonses  having  been  issiied,  the  parties,  on  rsodvioK 
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tfaem,  hate,  witha  lingle  ezoeption,  declined  offering  anj 
further  opposition  to  the  legal  claim  thna  made  upon  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Soeietj,  and  have  paid  into  Coort  the 
whole  amoant  of  arrears,  ai  well  as  the  coiti  incnrred.  In 
the  tingle  case  referred  to,  the  summons  was  not  answered 
bj  the  defendant's  either  discharging  the  claim  or  making 
his  appearance,  and  the  action  accordingly  took  its 
course ;  when  His  Honour  the  Jadge  of  the  Westminster 
County  Court,  in  which  the  case  came  on,  haring  heard 
the  grounds  on  which  the  action  was  hronght,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  adduced  of  dne  election  and  membership, 
and  having  ascertained  the  powers  of  the  Society  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  charter,  at  once  decided  on  the 
▼alidity  of  the  Society's  claim,  and  made  a  formal 
order  of  Court,  that  the  amount  of  arrears  claimed, 
with  the  accumulated  costs  incurred,  should  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  on  or  before  that  day  week.  When  the 
Council  shall  have  thus  cleared  off  the  London  list  of 
arrears  they  will  feel  it  to  be  equally  their  duty  to 
proceed  in  a  similar  legal  manner  to  summon  parties  re- 
sident in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom  whom 
they  shall  ascertain  to  be  in  a  condition  fully  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  and  who  by  the  time  of  such  issuing  of 
summons  shall  hare  fuled  to  discharge  their  just  ob- 
ligations to  the  Society.  The  ConncU,  however,  having 
now  established  the  principle  on  which  they  have  sought 
to  recover  these  arrears  of  subscription,  and  being  thus 
fortified  by  a  judicial  decision  which  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the  Society  against  all  its 
members,  trust  that  the  remaining  defaulters  will  no 
longer  evade  their  obligations,  and  impose  upon  the 
Council  the  invidious  task  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
these  arrears  in  a  court  of  law— a  final  appeal  as  pain- 
All  to  the  Council  to  make,  as  it  must  be  inconvenient 
and  derogatory  to  the  parties  in  arrear  to  become  sub- 
ject to.  When  the  arrear  list  shall  have  thus  been 
disposed  of,  the  income  of  the  Society  will  lose 
its  anomalous  character,  and  correspond  in  actual 
anaount  to  the  payments  dne  from  the  willing  oontri- 
butors,  of  which  the  Society  will  then  consist ;  and  the 
funds  being  thus  established  on  a  regular  basis,  the  esti- 
mated income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  may  at  all 
times  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Council  have  to  report  the  favourable  progress  of 
the  preparations  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  he  held  this  year  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  July, 
in  the  week  commencing  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  that 
month,  of  which  the  Thursday  will,  as  usual,  be  the 
principal  day  of  the  show.  In  order,  however,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Members  and  the  public,  heretofore  so 
often  expressed  on  this  subject,  that  a  longer  period 
should  be  allowed  for  the  due  inapeetion  of  the  Live 
Stock  by  all  parties  attending  the  Meeting  than  the 
single  day  hitherto  devoted  to  that  object,  the  Council  have 
decided  this  year  to  try,  as  an  experiment,  the  extension 
of  that  period  from  one  day  to  a  day  and  a-half— namely, 
on  the  Thursday,  as  formerly,  and  on  the  Friday  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  noon,  when  the  Stock  will  be 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  yard ;  the  result  of  which  experi- 
ment will  be  a  guide  to  the  Council  in  their  arrangement 
for   ftiture  years.    The  entries  for   Implements  and 


Stock  for  the  Exeter  Meeting  promise  to  be  as  nu- 
merous as  for  the  previous  country  meetings  of  the 
Society ;  and  the  various  Railway  Companies  have  re- 
ceived the  application  of  the  Council  for  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  Society's  exhibitors,  in  a  apirit  no  less 
courteous  than  in  former  years,  and  there  is  every  proba- 
bility of  an  extension,  on  their  part,  of  privilqpes  no  less 
liberal  than  heretofore,  thus  aiding  by  their  powerful  co- 
operation the  national  objects  of  the  Society.  The  Council 
have  accepted  fh>m  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  a  renewal  of  his 
Prizes  for  Ploughs  to  cut  out  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to 
fill-in,  drains ;  and  from  the  South  Devon  Association  a 
Schedule  of  Prizes  for  their  local  breed  of  stock,  known  as 
the  South  Hams  Cattle :  all  of  which  prizes  will  be  open 
to  general  competition,  under  the  general  regulations  of 
the  Society.  The  CouncU  have  also  accepted  the  kind 
offers  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Adand,  Bart,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Barton,  to  submit  to  the  Members, 
during  the  period  of  the  Exeter  Meeting,  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  their  Catch  and  Water-meadows, 
and  to  tMkt  measures  for  explaining  on  the  spot,  to  all 
such  visitors  as  will  favour  them  with  their  company  on 
the  occasion,  the  theory  and  practice  of  Irrigation  in 
Devonshire.  Mr.  Hamond,  of  Westacre  Hall,  in 
Norfolk,  has  accepted  the  new  appointment  of  Steward- 
elect  of  Implements  at  the  Exeter  Meetmg,  agreeably 
with  the  arrangement  adopted  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  by  which  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  the 
Junior  Steward  of  Implements  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  duties  and  details  of  that  department;  and  Mr. 
Jonas,  of  Ickleton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  has  accepted 
the  appointment  of  a  Steward  of  Cattle  at  the  Country 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Kinder, 
who,  after  a  long  period  of  valuable  services  to  the 
Society,  retires  this  year  by  rotetion  from  that  oflice. 
The  Council  have  again  resorted  to  the  same  mode  of  ap- 
pointing the  Judges  for  Implements  and  Stock  as  that  of 
last  year— namely,  by  requesting  the  Members  at  laige  of 
the  Society  to  favour  them,  at  or  before  the  present 
Gkneral  Meeting,  with  the  names  of  parties  proposed 
by  them  as  Judges,  and  on  whose  behalf  each  pro- 
poser  shall  be  ready  to  certify,  on  his  personal  know- 
ledge,  that  they  are  in  every  respect  qualified  and 
willing  to  act  as  Judges  in  the  particular  classes  for 
which  they  may  be  respectively  recommended,  and 
that  they  are  unconnected  with  any  exhibitor  of 
stock  or  maker  of  implemente,  and  have  no  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  stock  exhibited,  as  breeders 
of  any  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  adjudicate;  and  by  referring  these  nomi- 
nations to  Special  Committees,  who  will  select  and 
recommend  to  the  Council  the  most  fit  persons,  in  their 
opinion,  to  fill  respectively  the  office  of  Judge  in  the 
particular  departments  and  classes  of  the  Show. 
The  Coundl,  however,  feeling,  as  they  do  deeply,  how 
much  the  character  of  the  Society,  and  the  value  of  ita 
prizes,  depend  on  the  talent,  experience,  and  integrity  of 
the  Judges  by  whom  the  awards  are  made  and  from  whose 
decision  there  is  no  appeal,  are  fully  sensible  of  the  im- 
perfection  attendant  on  all  the  modes  hitherto  adopted 
for  their  nominatton,  selection,  and  appointment ;  and 
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they  are  accordinfly  most  anxious  to  receife  and  adopt 
tmj  means  that  may  be  sn^fested  to  them,  by  wbieh 
CTery  just  cme  of  msptoion  and  oomphdnt,  on  the  part 
of  tbo  eihibitora,  may  be  obviated  fcrr  tbo  fntnvK.  Tbe 
position  of  the  Western  Diitrlct,  md  fbe  etron;  deairo 
to  profit  by  tbe  means  of  agriottltnral  improve^ 
ment  with  which  the  presenee  of  tbe  Society  baa 
hitherto  been  accompanied ;  the  direet  eommnniention  by 
railway,  frooi  erery  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  ita  diSermt 
chief  towns,  and  by  sea  to  coflvenient  porta  on  its 
northern  and  southern  coasts}  the  Taried  agricoltaral 
eharacter  of  the  south  western  oonnties,  of  which  that 
distriot  is  comprised  ;  and  the  pecnliar  attraetioni  offered 
to  genernl  Tisitora  by  the  county  of  Deron  alone,  in 
which  the  meeting  will  be  held;  are  ciroamstancca 
that  will  no  donbt  conspire,  with  the  especial  and 
more  Imnedtato  objects  of  the  ocoaaion,  in  drawing  to- 
gether,  in  the  city  of  Eaeter,  a  Tcry  large  and  iolevesting 
meetings  The  parties  composing  thia  anmefona  aa« 
semUage^  by  their  personal  eommonieatloB  and  inter- 
change of  sentiment  on  topics  of  practical  agrionltare, 
will  be  enabled  to  promote  among  tiiemseWee  a  aptrlt  of 
enlightened  inquiry  by  mntoal  compariaon  of  local 
systems  and  their  resnlta,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
Will  in  all  probability  carry  back  to  their  diffeient 
neighbouring  or  distant  reaidencea  thnraghont  the 
country,  soeh  an  improTCd  acquaintance  with  the  beat 
mode  of  oarryiag  into  operation,  the  most  naefol  system 
of  economy,  beth  of  the  time  and  the  means  at  their 
diiposal,  in  erery  department  of  htiabandry,  as  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  modes  of  management  by  which  the 
moat  eflbotire  results  may,  in  every  oascf  be  obtehsed  at 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money :  a  mutual  eon- 
fefence  on  topics  of  deep  prectioal  interest  to  the  agri* 
cultural  communityi  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  Society  to  recommend  and  promotot  through 
the  medium  of  its  Conntry  meetinga. 

The  Council  hate  accepted  ttie  in?itation  of  the  Royal 
CommlsstoA  (bf  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry 
of  all  Nations  in  1901,  to  hold  a  Show  of  Cattle  in 
Hyde  Park  Ift  that  year;  but  flndhig  that  the  Royal 
Commission  have  included  in  the  arrangemento  for 
their  own  Bxhlbitiofl  ft  department  Ibf  agricultural 
Implements,  the  Councili  with  a  view  of  dot  interfering 
with  this  department  of  the  Royal  Exhibition,  haive 
resolved  to  omit  the  implement  portion  o(  the  Society's 
Show  in  1851,  and  to  eonftne  thelt  exertions  entirely  to 
their  Show  of  Cattle,  as  invited  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, and  to  take  every  means  to  render  that  Show  inte- 
resting as  an  exhibition  of  Breeding  Stock.  In  order  to 
meet  this  new  arrangement  fbr  the  year  185 1 ,  the  Connoil 
have  re-adjusted  accordingly  their  districts  fbr  the  Coun- 
try Meetings  of  the  ensuing  fbnr  years,  and  have  tgreed 
to  the  following  rotetlon  :-^ 

1851,  MiddleMtx  Duirict,  eonsiitmg  of  the  county  of 

Middlesex. 
1853,  South-Eaatern  District,  compriiing  the  counties  of 

Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
1853,  South' Wales  District,    Ccmpriiing  the   whole  Of 

Snnth  Wales,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties  of 

Hloni^ster,  Hefsfbrd,  Monmouth,  aadWoreester. 


1854,  Eatl-dfidland  DiUfiet,  comprising  the  ooontiss  «f 
Lsiostter,  lincola,  Nottingham,  and  Rothuut 

The  Council  trust  that,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Country  Members  of  the  Society,  fnm  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  win  probably  visit  London  next  year,  the 
circumstence  of  the  Society's  Show  of  Cattle  being  hdd 
in  Hyde  Park  will  meet  the  wishes  of  a  great  majority 
of  its  body,  and  promote  the  general  objeete  of  the 
whole ;  while  the  postponement  of  the  Sodety'a  aeent- 
tomed  Country  Show  for  one  year,  In  tbe  pre-Mrangsd 
rotation  of  districts,  will  prevent  any  fSrilnre  that  might 
probably  occur  in  holding  it  at  a  time  when  another  Ex- 
hibition will  be  drawing  public  attention,  In  an  especial 
manner,  to  the  Metropolis. 

The  Council  have  received  fh>m  the  Chemical  Com- 
mittee the  Annual  Report  of  Professor  Way,  the  Con- 
sulting Chemist  to  the  Society,  on  the  satisfkctory 
progress  of  the  chemical  Investigations  in  his  laboratory, 
of  which  the  results  will  be  published  in  the  Society's 
Journal ;  and  on  the  great  increase,  within  the  last 
quarter,  of  chemical  analyses  required  for  agrfenttnral 
purposes  by  members  of  the  Society.  The  Council 
have  adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee, 
the  following  subjects  for  investigation  during  the  en- 
suing twelve  months : 

1.  The  cootiBuation  of  the  investigation  into  the  absorptive 

properties  of  soils,  IndodiDg  days.. 

2.  The  nutritive  properties  of  the  grasses. 

3.  The  ogriculturil  properties  of  the  chalks  and  marls. 

4.  The  chemical  properties  of  water,  with  a  view  to  its 

effects  on  irrigation,  end  on  the  health  of  sniraalt. 

Tlss  members  have  already  been  fttvoored  by  Prof.  Way 
with  three  very  interesting  leotwea  during  the  preaeat 
year  :  the  fint,  on  Ouano,  and  oa  that  extenoive  adol- 
teration  at  present  prevailing  in  it,  which  entails  ao 
great  a  disappohitment  and  peeooiary  loss  on  the  farmer 
who  purahasss  the  spurious  artiste  t  the  second,  on  the 
absorptive  poweiu  of  soil  in  lefersnoe  to  manure, 
when  a  new  Isculty  in  oertaui  soUs  was  experimentally 
elnddafad,  by  which  maMUing  nMttar  is  arrested  by 
them  fimn  liquids,  and  retained  in  intisMte  oombioation 
until  required  as  food  for  plante  i  the  third,  on  butter  and 
cheese'imaking.  In  oonseqaenee  of  the  great  iatercat 
eadted  by  Prof.  Way's  seooad  lectors,  he  kindly  consented 
to  repeat  ite  delivery,  previoualy  to  laying  before  the 
Journal  Committee  the  hiU  details  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  important  disoovery  to  which  it  had  refer- 
ence, and  the  experimental  researohes  by  which  the  truth 
of  that  discovery  has  been  extended  and  confirmad.. 

The  Counoll  havu  been  hononred  by  Ina  Royal  High- 
ness  Prince  Albert  with  eommunieations  oa  the  x«B«lt  of 
an  attempt  to  noturalfaie  a  hardy  and  praMfie  laee  of 
sheep  flrom  Thibet  at  her  Majeaty's  Csrm  at  Oahani ; 
and  on  a  plan  for  turning  tiie  sewage  of  towna  into  a 
souroe  of  national  weakh  by  ite  applioatlon  to  the  pnr* 
poses  of  agriettltors.  They  have  also  been  fisvmued  by 
the  Barl  Qrey,  H.  M.  Principal  Seeratary  of  St«te for  the 
Colonial  Department,  with  a  ooamnnieatiQa  on  aaphaltic 
manuralromyioe-AdmUal  the  Bad  orDundauld,  Cmi- 
maoder  of  H^M.Navtl  ForoMon  the  Westlndian  StatMNU 
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Hie  Coandl,  in  eondotion,  beg  ta  remind  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Society  of  their  prinlege  to  attend  the  Weekly 
Meetings  of  the  Connoil ;  the  first  Wednesday,  how- 
erer,  of  the  month  being  excepted,  when  only  the  legis- 
lative business  of  the  Society  is  under  consideration^ 
sod  the  admission  is  conseqaently  confined  to  Members 
of  Council  and  Governors.  At  the  Weekly  Meetings  dis  - 
eossions  take  place  on  the  communication  of  personi^ 
experience  on  topics  of  practical  interest  in  agriculture ; 
•nd  on  those  occasions  the  presence  and  co-operation  of 
the  members  generally  of  the  Society  are  at  aU  times  de» 
sired  and  esteemed  as  a  favour  by  the  Council. 
By  order  of  the  Conncil, 

Jamks  Hudson, 
Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Hugh  Richard  Hoare,  Bart, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barugh  Almack,  this  report  was  unani- 
moQsly  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  the  President,  then  took 
tiie  chair,  when  Colonel  Challoner,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  proeesded  to  lay  before  the  meeting 
the  report  of  the  Anditora,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  slate  of  the  arrears  of  subscription,  and  the  means 
of  reooveripg  them,  agreeably  with  the  spe^  orders  of 
the  CoanoQ.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  referring  to  the 
satisfactory  wrrangements  of  the  documents  of  the  Society, 
pkced  by  the  bye-laws  under  the  chaige  and  custody  of  the 
Secretary,  by  which  every  portion  of  the  correspondenoe 
could  at  once  be  produced  which  had  taken  place  at  any 
time  with  meipbers  against  whom  actions  were  brought 
in  the  County  Courts,  and  all  pther  documentary  evi* 
denoe  required  in  court  to  establish  the  due  election  and 
membership  of  any  delhulter  under  those  circumstances. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  and  ready  produc- 
tion of  papers  had  already  proved  of  high  value  In  each 
esse,  and  led  to  the  payments  of  arrears  claimed.  After 
the  dedaion  in  Uie  Westminster  County  Court  he  thought 
there  would  now  be  no  doubt  of  the  Society's  claims,  or 
of  the  neoeeslty  of  the  Council  enfondng  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rowlandson,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
voted  unanimously  to  the  auditors,  for  their  care  in 
auditing  the  Society's  accounts.— Mr.  Knight  returned 
thanks.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the  mem- 
bers that  the  accounts  of  the  Society  were  so  admirably 
kept,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  com- 
prehending or  examining  them ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  auditors  found  it  a  pleasing  task  to  audit  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seocmded  by 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbi,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Prof. 
Way»  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  be  had  taken  the 
trouble  of  delivering  three  valuable  lectures  to  tibe  mem* 
hers  during  the  present  year.— Mr.  Barker  having  ex- 
pressed  his  sense  of  the  great  scientific  value  of  those 
lectures,  and  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  having  borne  his  testi- 
mony to  their  great  practical  utility,  the  noble  President 
put  the  question  from  the  chair,  with  his  special  amend* 
ment  that  the  thanks  ofliBred  should  be  "  cordial"  ones, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.— Prof.  Way 
returned  thanks,  expressing  the  gratification  that  it  gave 
him  to  find  that  his  application  of  science  to  the  pur- 


poses of  agriculture  were  approved  by  the  practical  far- 
mers of  the  country,  of  which  on  that  occasion  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbs  might  be  regarded  as  the  representative. 
It  WOUI4  always  give  him  pleasure^  whether  officially 
connected  or  not  with  the  Society,  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  art  they  were  that  day  met  together 
to  support. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Camoys,  seconded  by  Sir 
Richard  P.  Joddrell,  Bart ,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  unanimously  to  the  President.— ^The  Mar- 
quia  of  Downahire  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid 
to  him,  and  espreased  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  pro- 
moting the  great  olijects  of  the  Society,  although  dis- 
tant engagamants  so  frequently  prevented  his  due  at- 
tendance at  its  meetings.  His  lordship  took  that 
opportunity  of  stating  to  the  members  the  result  of  his 
trials  of  axotised  manure,  and  the  great  success  attend- 
ing its  application. 


NBW     MEMBERS. 

Sir  Montague  John  Cholmeley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of 
Easton  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  was  elected  a  Governor  of 
the  Society. 

Arnold,  George,  jun.,  Dolton,  Creditoo,  Devon 

Barnes,  Ralph,  Exeter,  Deronihire 

Boacawen,  Bmlyo,  Mereworth  Castle,  Toubridge 

Bjreri,  Frederiek  C,  Exehaoge  Chambers,  Plymouth        « 

Oann,  W.  M.,  Dawliah  Devon 

Chalcraft,  Thomas,  Amory  Farm,  Al^,  Haata 

Comer,  Richard,  Torweaton,  Williton,  Taunton 

Conlton,  William,  Dean  Court,  Barton,  Dean  Prior,  Ashburton 

Creed,  John,  Whiddon  House,  Kewtou-Abboti,  Devon 

Duly,  Johu,  Northampton 

Field,  Charles,  Trunk  Farm,  Horley,  Bagshot 

Fnradon,  George,  Brampford-apeke,  Exeter 

Goucher,  John,  Woodaetta.  Workaop,  Notta 

Hartabom*  Thomas,  Silkmore  Houae,  Stafford 

Heale«  Henry  Newton,  Highfteld,  Hemel-Hempated 

Hill,  Hon.  H.  Noel,  Berrington,  Shrewsbury 

Hocking.  W.,  Bude,  Cornwall 

HorsfUl,  Thomas,  Burley  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire 

Kiagdon,  Samuel,  Duryard  Lodge,  Exeter 

limbrick,  George,  Horton,  Chipping*8odbury,  Glonosster 

Lovsine,  Lord,  AUmry  Park,  QuOdford 

Loveband,  Rev.  A.  W.,  Yameacombe,  Devon 

Lumley,  Robert  Wheatley,  9,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square 

Madcelcan,  Q.  J.,  Lechlade,  Gloucetter 

Northcote,  Stafford  H.,  Pynes,  Exeter 

Nonrit,  Thomaa  George,  Sonthemhay,  Exeter 

Pedlar,  Riehard,  Barton,  Tiverton,  Devon 

Penoyre,  Rsv.  W.  T.,  Napleton,  the  Moor,  Hereford 

Saondera,  Philip,  Rudge  Farm,  Morehead-Biahop,  Crediton 

Shorten,  Charles  Thomas,  Ipawicb,  Suffolk 

Smith,  Richard,  Sedlescombe,  Battle,  Snsaex 

Talbot,  Hon.WelIington  Patrick,  HoBeybone-gronnoa,  Evesham 

Ticefaurst,  Frederick,  Hutiogs,  Sussex 

Tout,  Michael,  Bnirinton,  Chumleigh,  Devon 

TjrraU.  John,  Butar 

Walker,  William  Henry,  38,  Sackville-street,  London 

Watson,  Richard  Huxhsm,  Dorsley,  Totnes 

Whidborne,  J.,  Teignroouth,  Devon. 

White,  Jsmes,  266,  High  Holbom,  liOndon. 
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DOMESTIC    AND    CULTURAL    ECONOMY. 

BY   J.  TOWBRS,   MEMBER  OF   ROYAL  80CIBTIB8   OP  AGRICULTURE  AND   HORTICULTURE. 

No.n. 


In  the  preliminary  article,  commencing  at  p.  3S7» 
the  superior  excellence  of  meadow-grass  above  all 
other  artificial  substitutes,  was  impressed.  Enough, 
therefore,  has  for  the  present  been  said  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  come  to  the  operations  of  the  dairy, 
which,  if  clearly  defined  and  understood,  can  at 
once  be  practically  applied  by  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  good  milch  cow.  In  endeavouring  to  in- 
struct others  I  shall  not  only  insist  upon  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  home  experience,  but  without 
scruple  appeal  to  the  authority  of  many  writers  of 
excellence;  among  whom  I  know,  not  one  who 
claims  more  confidence  than  does  Mr.  Henry  Ste- 
phens, author  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm.  ^Jhe  reader 
is  referred  to  the  first  edition  of  that  work  (vol.  iii., 
pp.  896,-920.),  and  to  the  second,  now  under  pub- 
lication, (part  iii.  pp.  268-282).  In  the  latter  we 
find  several  diagrams  of  the  vessels  required  during 
every  process,  some  of  which  will  be  duly  noticed 
in  their  proper  place. 

If  there  be  but  one  cow  kept,  and  the  land  under 
meadow  grass  do  not  exceed  half  an  acre,  a  good 
deal  of  attentive  foresight  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  animal  in  full,  rich  milk,  from  (we  will 
presume)  her  calving  in  March  or  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  when  green  food  must  cease  with 
the  last  cut  of  the  lucerne,  and  yield  to  dry  hay 
only ;  unless  (which  I  repudiate)  recourse  be  had  to 
swedes,  mangold,  and  turnips.  Many  persons  per- 
mit the  calf  to  suckle  till  fit  for  the  butcher;  others 
prefer  to  bring  it  up  by  hand,  or  to  dispose  of  it  at 
once,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  dairy 
produce  from  the  first.  In  any  case,  a  well-con- 
structed dairy,  with  a  favourable  aspect,  and  the  re- 
quired utensils  must  be  at  command. 

The  milk-house  should  be  exposed  to  the  north, 
built  with  substantial  walls  of  brick  or  stone,  cieled 
and  amply  roofed  with  straw  thatch.  Everything, 
in  a  word,  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  maintain 
the  utmost  equability  of  temperature,  winter  and 
summer;  also  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  pure 
air  by  wire-latticed  windows,  across  which,  in  hot 
weather,  mats  or  screens  of  stout  hempen  cloth, 
soaked  in  cold  water,  might  be  suspended.  These, 
by  promoting  evaporation,  would  cool  the  passing 
air. 

As  general  rules  for  the  situation  of  a  dairy,  se- 
lect a  dry  spot,  exterior  of  the  dwelling,  over-bow- 


ered  with  sprayey  trees,  which,  Hke  the  lime,  emit 
a  gentie  fragrance.  ''  Milk  and  cream  retain  their 
sweetness  much  longer  in  dry  than  in  moist  sar. 
All  foul  smells,  and  indeed  the  odour  from  a  pure 
larder,  are  injurious.  The  free  use  of  spring  water 
is  always  advantageous,  particularly  in  warm  wea- 
ther; and  the  utmost  cleanliness  should  everywhere 
be  observed.  All  the  utensils  employed  in  the  dairy 
should  be  scalded  (hence  the  need  of  a  copper  or 
boiler  in  a  separate  room),  scrubbed,  rinsed,  and 
dried  every  time  they  are  used. 

Of  the  utensils,  the  chief  are  the  milk  dishes,  the 
cream  jar,  and  the  chum.  Of  the  first,  I  have  em- 
ployed several  sorts ;  but  upon  chemical  principles, 
should  recommend  that  made  of  glass,  thus  de- 
scribed in  The  Book  qf  the  Farm.  It  is  a  dish 
made  of  light,  green-coloured  glass,  of  a  circular 
form,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  rim,  and 
four  inches  deep,  with  a  mouth  or  rim.  The  cost 
of  a  dish  is  4s.  6d.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pellatt,  glass-manufacturer,  London."  Brown 
stone-ware,  glazed  with  salt,  is  also  excellent.  Bax- 
ter writes : — 

'*  The  utensils  most  proper  for  the  dairy  are  those 
made  from  wood.  Taste  has  introduced  others  of 
lead,  tin,  iron,  earthenware,  &c,  most  of  which  are 
objectionable." 

He  alludes  to  the  zinc  milk-pan,  and  hints  at  an 
increase  of  cream  and  butter  produced  by  it.  As 
a  chemical  agent,  it  may  tend  to  separate  the 
cream ;  but  at  the  same  time  is  acted  upon  by  the 
lactic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  the  metal  offensive  and 
dangerous  is  the  result. 

The  cream  jar  is  a  vessel  of  stone- ware,  with  a  foot 
(Fig.  No.  371  given  mthe  "Book  of  the  Farm"), 
about  18  inches  high,  10  inches  in  diameter,  concave 
at  the  bottom  to  provide  for  the  ready  cleaning  of  the 
jar,with  a  moveablelid  to  fit  into  the  rim,8lightly  con- 
vex, and  having  an  opening  or  short  neck  in  its 
centre,  to  be  covered  with  muslin,  tied  over  its  ori- 
fice, to  keep  out  dust,  and  let  in  ur.  This  vessel 
may  be  of  a  size  to  suit  the  purposes  of  any  dairy, 
and  is  adapted  to  the  double  object  in  inew,  viz.,  to 
retain  and  preserve  all  the  cream  produced  between 
the  chumings,  and  to  bring  that  cream  to  the  re- 
quired temperature  in  very  cold  weather,  by  placing 
it  on  a  warm  hob,  or  in  a  vessel  containin|^  hot  wa- 
ter. 
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Churns  are  of  various  forms,  according  to  the 
usages  and  extent  of  the  dairy.  Public  attention 
has  lately  been  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  an  Ame- 
rican chum,  a  full  account  of  which  has  been  given 
in  The  Mark  Lane  Express,  What  is  wanting,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  supplied  by  this  magazine, 
and  J%e  Journal  qf  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
is  a  minutely  correct  diagram  of  the  agitator  (dasher 
as  it  is  now  styled) ;  for  hitherto  the  mechanism 
delineated,  has  tended  to  mystify  rather  than  to 
iostruct.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can  safely  and  prac- 
tically refer  to  the  box  hand-chum  used  in  our  own 
family,  and  lucidly  figured  and  described  in  The 
Book  of  the  Farm,  p.  277,  whence  I  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:— "The  chiun  is  18  inches  in 
length,  1 1  in  width,  and  20  in  depth,  inside  mea- 
sure. Birch  or  plane-tree  is  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose :  for  the  sake  of  cleansing,  the  curved  bottom 
is  advantageous.  A  cover  of  the  same  material  fits, 
and  closes  the  top  of  the  box.  The  revolving  agi- 
tator is  of  the  usual  form ;  the  two  pairs  of  arms,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  are  hslf-lapped  at  the 
centre,  and  the  cross-bars  (12  in  all)  mortised  into 
them  :  these  arms  are  made  to  revolve  by  means  of 
a  spindle  and  winch-handle,"  which  need  not  be 
now  described,  as  the  chum  can  be  inspected  at 
every  shop  where  dairy  utensils  are  vended.  I  shall 
here  only  observe  that  the  form  of  the  dasher,  or  of 
the  chum  itself,  generally,  is  offar  less  consequence 
than  the  precisely  accurate  degree  of  temperature 
of  the  cream  when  chumed,  and  the  equability  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  hence,  that  a  correct 
thermometer  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
instruments  of  the  dairy. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  particulars  which 
are  important  to  every  one  who  contemplates  dairy 
operations,  we  must  solicit  attention  to  a  few  lead- 
ing principles  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  if  re- 
gukr  and  profitable  results  be  contemplated. 

Mr.  Way,  consulting  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  delivered  a  lecture  "  On  the  Che- 
mical principles  of  Butter  and  Cheese-making," 
before  the  council,  on  the  17th  of  April  last.  I  refer 
to  it,  as  the  readers  of  this  magazine  will  find  it  at 
full  length,  commencing  p.  440  of  the  number  V., 
for  May.  It  contains  many  instructive  truths — ^a 
correct  table  of  the  constituents  of  the  new  mUk  of 
several  animals :  those  of  the  cow  (always  allowing 
for  some  constitutional  differences)  corresponding 
with  what  are  found  in  the  tables  of  MM.  Henri 
and  Chevalier.  In  these,  however,  we  find  the 
analysis  of  that  first  product  of  the  cow's  udder, 
which  is  known  by  the  singular  term  of  biestings, 
and  which  the  calf  ought  by  all  means  to  be  per- 


mitted to  draw,  as  being  precisely  adapted  to  act 
medicinally  upon  it ;  while,  for  a  day  or  two,  it  is 
unfit  for  domestic  purposes : — 

cow. 

Biestings.      New  milk. 

Casein 150*7  44*8 

Mucus 20*0  — 

Butter..  260  313 

Sugar trace  477 

Salts    —  60 

Water 803-3  870*2 


1000-  1000- 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  biestings  contain  nearly 
three-and-a-half  times  more  casein  (t.e.  cheese-curd, 
than  new  milk  does,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
mucus,  only  a  trace  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  no  alka- 
line salt  (soda).  Mr.  Way  has  told  us,  that  milk  is 
tumed  sour,  and  the  curd  separated  by  the  acidifi- 
cation of  the  milk  sugar,  a  process  which  is  always 
induced  by  atmospheric  influence  in  a  very  few 
hours,  but  more  speedily  by  the  presence  of  acid  in 
any  of  the  imperfectly-cleaned  utensils. 

Sugar  of  milk  {saccharum  laetis  of  former  che- 
mists) was  made  in  my  father's  laboratory  nearly 
75  years  ago,  from  whey  {serum  laetis).  And  whey 
itself  is  a  very  aqueous  solution  of  milk  sugar, 
which  still  retains  some  of  the  curd,  saline  matter, 
and  traces  of  butter.  Acid  of  sugar  of  milk,  now 
called  lactic  acid,  was  also  known  by  the  last  gene- 
ration of  chemists.  It  doubtiess  results  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  either  from  the  air  or  from 
that  developed  by  chemical  dbturbance  of  water. 
Whenever  so  much  lactic  acid  is  formed  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  the  soda  that  is  naturaUy  present 
in  new  milk,  curdling  takes  place,  and  the  cheese- 
curd  is  separated.  Curdling  can  also  be  effected 
by  hydro  as  well  as  by  oxy-acids.  Thus  the  sto- 
mach of  the  calf  prepared  as  rennet,  acts  upon  milk 
heated  to  a  moderate  temperature  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cheese.  Muriatic  (i.e,  hydrochloric)  acid,  in 
very  small  quantity,  will  likewise  curdle  and  de- 
compose milk. 

From  these  and  similar  data,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  a  weak  solution  of  crystals  of  soda,  cau- 
tiously added  to  milk,  furnishes  the  best  chemical 
preventive  of  acidity ;  but  that  thorough  cleanli- 
ness is  above  all  thmgs  the  paramount  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  milking  and  butter-making. 
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THE  CART-HORSE  STABLE. 

TO  THB  FARHBRS  OF  JUM  WSALO  OV  SVSflBZ. 


Brother  Farmers,— ^Roonomy  in  the  znanagement  ol 
all  basineai  connected,  with  farming  muat  be  now  more 
than  ever  the  watchword  of  the  agricuUniist.  To  at- 
tain that  economy,  however,  frequently  iofolves  an 
outlay  of  money  inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant.  Infinite  time 
and  labonr,  I  am  well  aware,  may  be  saved  by  a  more 
judicious  arrangement  of  buildings,  by  a  closer  con- 
centration of  outlying  bams  and  hovels,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  admirable  machinery  which  modern  science 
has  discovered  aad  adapted  to  the  nse  of  the  fkmiers. 
These  all,  nevarthaless,  involve  a  very  serious  inune- 
dlate  expense,  which  can  now  be  ill  aibrded,  and  a 
material  time  must  elapse  before  the  ontlay  ean  be 
compensated  by  the  return.  Still  there  are  many  me- 
thods by  which  a  considerable  saviog  may  be  imme- 
diately effected  in  the  management  of  a  farm,  and  to 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  general  attention 
is  sufficiently  directed.  Superfluous  enclosures  may 
and  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  straggling  fences  re- 
duced and  straightened  :  draining  at  least  the  most 
obviously  wet  fields^  cutting  down  the  hundi«ds  of 
stag-headed  and  stunted  trees,  which  serve  no  pur- 
pose, except  to  tell  tales  of  poverty,  and  to  abstraot 
light  and  air  from  the  fields  and  nourishment  front 
the  headlands,  and  working  the  subsoil  plough,  are  all 
obvious  and  cheap  modes  of  improvement  within  the 
compass  of  every  man's  pocket  and  Intellect,  and  in 
wUeh  landlord  and  tenant  can  easily  and  cordially 
unite. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  working  team  of  horses 
Is  aae  of  the  most  eostly  and  valuable  possessions  of 
a  fiutner ;  it  is  always  (or  ought  te  be)  immediately 
nnder  bis  own  eye  and  soperintendenee ;  It  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  the  most  interesting  stock  which  he  keeps ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  usoaily  the  worst  managed, 
with  regard  to  the  well  doing  of  the  animals  and  to 
the  pocket  of  their  owner.  A  certain  quantity  of  oats 
per  week  being  allotted  to  the  carter,  in  too  many  in- 
stances all  further  supervision  ceases,  and  the  hay 
stack  and  the  pump  are  with  fatal  effect  committed  to 
his  discretion  (7J.  Now,  I  have  known  many  a  horse 
killed  by  too  much  water,  but  I  never  yet  heard  of 
any  one  dying  by  too  little.  A  carter  is  not  satisfied 
with  giving  his  hones  water  when  they  are  thirsty,  but 
he  always  gives  an  extra  bucketful  to  preyent  their 
becoming  so.  The  horse's  stomach,  compared  with 
his  bulk,  is  not  half  so  large  as  that  of  a  human  being ; 
no  horseman  or  groom  in  his  senses  waters  a  horse  be- 
fore he  mounts  him,  yet  we  expect  a  cart-horse  tu 
exert  his  utmost  muscular  and  corporeal  powers  in  a 
heavy  struggle  immediately  after  this  absurd  prepara- 
tion, and  with  a  pressure  upon  the  longs  and  diaphragm 
which  paralyzes  exertion,  and  renders  a  pTt>longed 


strain  impossible.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  brokea*windecl 
horse  in  a  hunting  or  coaching  stable  ?  I  have  been 
the  owner  of  a  good  many  horses  for  these  purposes, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  them  distinctly 
traceable  te  a  cause,  never  had  a  thick- winded  one. 
1  have  shot  old  horses  of  thirty -two,  twenty-five,  sod 
twenty-two  years  of  age  as  sound  and  clear  In  their 
wind  as  when  they  were  foaled ;  but  how  many  &r- 
mera  can  produce  one  of  half  that  age  in  the  same 
condition  ?  They  need  not  go  farther  than  their  own 
stalls  for  the  reason,  for  there  they  will  find  the  hay 
rack  and  the  pail.  The  blind  eonfldenoe  with  which 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds*  worth  of  preperty  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  Ignorant  and 
bigoted  man,  utterly  incapable  of  reasoning  or  reflee* 
tion,  is  most  unaccountable,  i  allow  many  and  most 
carters  mucli  credit  for  honesty,  sobriety* good  temper, 
and  (to  the  best  of  their  knowledge)  care  for  their 
horses  ;  but  in  no  single  servant  employed  on  a  farm 
Is  '<  progress"  so  much  required.  Watch  the  simplest 
operation  performed  in  a  cart  stable.  How  docs  the 
hunting  gnioro  or  the  eoaehman  bridle  a  horse  ?  When 
he  la  fully  harnessed  or  saddled,  he  easts  off  his  head- 
stalit  and  holding  the  bridle  in  hii  left  bandy  etands 
behind  him.  speaks  to  him  or  taps  him  on  hia  naar 
quarter,  and  he  immediately  turns  himself  round  la 
his  stall,  and  the  bridle  is  slipped  on  like  an  old  glove, 
the  left  hand  aiyustiog  the  winkers  and  fonatop,  whUt 
the  right  draws  the  rein  down  to  the  withers.  Look 
at  your  carter  :  he  walks  up  to  tlie  rack,  bridle  in 
hand,  reaching  at  hia  horse's  month,  which  ia  generally 
up  in  the  rack  and  full  of  hay,  and  lags  him  voond  by 
the  bity  blhidfoldad  by  the  winkers,  one  of  whieh  (for 
he  sometimes  turns  him  left  and  sonrntimes  right) 
generally  earriesoff  its  stay  against  the  bail  chain  er 
stall  post.  The  picking  out  of  horaes'  feet  Is  likewise 
a  curious  adventure  whenever  It  is  performed^  which  is 
not  often.  He  walks  all  round  his  horse,  and,  of 
course,  is  reduced  tu  his  left  hand  when  he  operates 
upon  his  off  feet— the  right  being  engaged  In  holding 
up  the  leg.  You  will  probably  point  out  a  more  eon- 
venient  and  business-like  way  of  eilbethig  these  trifliae 
duties-- and  you  flatter  yourself  that  on  Satnrday 
night  you  had  fully  persuaded  him  to  adopt  yonr  iss» 
provements-^but,  take  my  word  for  it,  oa  Monday 
morning  you  will  find  htm  again  pursuing  the  course 
which  his  grand&ther  had  always  used,  which  his 
father  contioued,  and  in  which  he  himself  hopes  Ut 
live  aad  die. 

Shoeing  is  wofully  neglected  in  a  cart  stable.  Whik 
nails  will  hold,  the  shoe  remsins  ;  no  matter  whether  s 
strong  foot  or  a  weak  one,  box-shaped  or  flat,  sound  or 
unsound,  the  blacksmith  is  only  applied  to  in  the  hut 
extremity.    I  bought  a  couple  of  mares  last  week,  and 
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on  remarking  that  tbej  did  not  appear  to  haTO  been 
latelj  shod,  and  asking  the  carter  when  they  had  last 
been  to  the  forge  ?  he  replied  •«  C«i't  'xMtlf  say— 
fMBewherei  aboirttiie  Icoa  pari  of  the  winteiv''  This  was 
«iAe22adofM«rehl 

I  most  strongly  reeommend  the  one-sided  nailing,  in- 
Tented  by  Mr.  Tomer,  of  Regent-street,  and  lately 
brooght  to  great  perfection  by  Mr.  Miles.  J^the  shoe 
fUs  ikefo&tf  BO  leverage  is  allowed  for  the  deepest  or 
iti^dest  clay  to  dimw  it  oif ;  and  the  ease  and  ezpanalon 
which  it  affords  to  the  fbot  is  hicredible.  Bnt  I  do  not 
go  the  length  with  cart  horses  which  I  do  with  roadsters, 
upon  wliich  I  only  use  three  nails  on  the  outer,  and  one 
on  the  inner  quarter.  With  oart  horses  I  content  my- 
self with  omitting  the  two  lunder  nails  on  the  inside. 
My  carters  hare  orders  to  come  home  every  Saturday  at 
one  o'clock,  and  that  afternoon  is  deroted  to  greasing 
wheels,  oiling  harnrsa,  washing  legs,  and  scmbbmg  sta- 
bles — opesationa  which,  without  some  snch  arrangement, 
svB  seldom  or  never  performed.  Every  fonrtk  Saturd^ 
the  blacksmith  comes  to  the  stable  and  removes  the 
shoes,  but  new  shoes  are  always  fitted  at  the  fbrge.  This 
plan  cannot  of  course  be  constantly  adhered  to —sowing, 
bay,  and  hanrest  must  huterfere  with  its  observance — but 
at  other  seasons  I  by  no  means  reckon  the  time  as  lost. 

Of  all  grievous  errors  in  stable-management  none  is 
more  slovenly,  more  detrimental  to  the  health  and  utility 
of  the  horse,  and  to  the  interest  of  his  owner  than  one 
vrhicfa  is  now  nearly  exploded — I  mean  turning  horses 
cot  for  the  winter.  I  have  seen  horses  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  season  was  got  in— full  of  hard  keep,  and  in  good 
working  condition— cast  off  and  condemned  to  a  straw- 
yard  till  spring-ploughing  begins.  In  more  favoured 
counties  a  standing  joke  against  the  Sussex  firmer  used 
to  be  related,  and  I  fear  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. About  old  Bifichaelmas  his  usual  speech  to  his 
carter  was,  "  Come,  Jack,  turn  out  the  horses,  and  lef  s 
go  out  fbr  a  hunt."  Look  at  the  animal  in  condition— 
his  bead  as  small  as  a  pike  in  season,  his  crest  bard,  his 
eye  bright,  his  skin  kindly,  bis  body  straight,  his  muscle 
developed.  Look  at  the  same  horse  with  his  belly  blown 
out  with  oat-straw  and  refuse-hay ;  his  eye  languid,  his 
lip  drooping,  his  neck  like  an  ewe,  his  legs  scurfy,  and  hb 
feet  rotten.  He  is  not  himself  again  till  the  summer  is 
far  advanced ;  he  is  utterly  unable  to  stand  an  extra  pull 
at  that  most  critical  of  all  times—spring- sowing ;  and  at 
the  very  period  of  the  year  when  all  are  on  the  look  out 
for  purchase,  he  is  not  within  ;f  10  of  his  real  value.  I 
am  confident  that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  to  a 
^Weald  farm  than  fetchiog  up  those  fields  destined  for 
■pring  beans  or  tares  late  in  the  autumn,  and  as  long  as 
the  weather  will  permit  ^slugs  and  ground  vermin  are 
^bnB  extirpated,  and  the  land  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  winter  firosts  generally  receivea  the  drill  most  kindly, 
or  at  all  events,  and  undor  the  most  unfavourable  wea- 
ther, can  be  qidekly  and  easily  moved  by  the  edget  in 
ihe  spring ;  but  all  this  must  be  sacrificed  if  this  fktal 
and  false  economy  be  followed. 

Few  farmers,  and  fewer  carters,  have  any  respect  tor 
physic ;  but  if  an  occasional  dose  be  requisite  for  the 
riding  horse,  whose  diet  is  nicely  regulated,  and  whose 
whole  system  is  conducted  as  by  clock  work,  how  much 


more  indispensable  must  be  a  periodical  purgation  to  an 
animal  so  grossly  fed,  and  with  his  stoxnach  and  bowels 
so  oveiloaded  a  the  cart«hone  1  The  general  objection 
is  the  loss  of  time  to  which,  it  subjects  the  team.  To 
obviate  this,  we  mast  pick  our  opportunity.  I  am  aware 
that  eoldweadier  is  not  the  most  ikrimhle  for  adminia- 
teringphysie ;  yet,  with  proper  precavtions,  I  have  no 
hesitation  In  giving  it  during  a  deep  snow,  when  my 
team  is  standing  idle  in  the  stable.  I  then  usually  give 
physio  to  all.  The  more  foul  feeders — ikme  whose  heels 
or  eyes  betoken  heat  or  weakness  get  it  at  other  times 
also,  as  I  can  spare  them ;  and  I  am  able  to  speak  with 
some  confidence  of  its  goodeflbcts,  for  aMiough  I  have 
been  a  farmer  for  five-and>twenty  years,  with  a  team 
ranging  from  four  or  five  to  ten  or  a  doaen  horses,  I 
never  had  one  go  blind,  and  only  ona  (who  died  in  1838 
of  ^distemper  then  so  prevalent,  and  whm  /was 
abroad)  dragged  dead  out  of  my  stable.  Do  not  wdt 
for  disease — prevent  it.  Should  it  appear  imminent,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  gallon  of  blood 
and  five  or  six  drachma  of  aloes  knock  it  oa  the  head.  It 
cttinot  be  said  that  I  urge  thin  point  without  tolerably 
strong  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  phut.  I  have  had  for 
the  last  two  years  eight  horses,  about  fifty  head  of  cattle, 
with  sheep,  &c.,  in  proportion.  In  1848  my  farrier's 
bill,  whiidi  chiefly  coasisted  in  operationa  impracticable 
fbr  any  other  than  a  veterinary  sufeoa,  amounted  to 
£1  12s.  6d.,  in  1849  to  Is.  6d. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  insist  strongly,  that  If  any  re- 
form in  the  management  of  the  cart  stable  be  necessary 
(and  whether  it  be  or  no  I  leave  to  the  conscience  of 
every  ftmner)  it  should  be  commenced  immediately. 
The  evfls  of  tiie  old  and  present  ^atem  are  being  per- 
petuated from  day  to  day ;  under  every  carter  is  placed 
a  boy  bound  to  implicitly  obey  his  directions,  and  who 
has  no  other  means  of  acquiring  promotion  and  his  ulti- 
mate Uvelibood  than  by  imitating  and  acquiring  the 
qualfioations  of  one  who  is  faifinitaly  asose  hia  master 
than  is  the  man  who  pays  him  \Ab  wages*  If  he  sees 
that  man  when  he  begins  to  wisp  a  horse  (I  will  not  say 
dress  him)  put  on  his  hat  and  firock — as  he  invariably 
does,  I  suppose,  to  keep  himself  warm^he  will  of  course 
do  tiie  same ;  if  he  sees  a  horse  coaxed  into  distending 
himself  to  bursting  with  cold  water,  he  will  hold  it  to 
be  a  correct  praotioe ;  if  his  nose  gets  inured  to  the  ex- 
halations of  a  foul  stable  and  wet  litter,  he  will  never  re- 
flect upon  the  delicate  sensibility  of  the  lungs  and  eyes 
of  the  animals  under  his  eare,  and  thus  we  shall  find  the 
next  generation  not  one  whit  ahead  of  the  present  In 
bodily  or  mental  activity.  I  will  not  overload  either 
the  farmer's  mind  or  bookshelf  with  study,  but  I  strongly 
recommend  to  every  one  the  possession  of  that  invalua- 
ble work  *'  The  Horse,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Youatt,  and 
published  (10s.)  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge ;  there  ha  will  find  plain  focts,  sound 
sense,  and  humane  foeling,  united  with  clear  medical  ad- 
vioe  and  simple  prescriptions,  attention  to  which  wiU 
save  himself  infinite  trouble,  anxiety,  ontiay,  and  loss, 
and  vrhich  wiU  materially  lessen  the  suflbrings  and  pro- 
long the  existence  of  tiiat  usefU,  patient,  doeOe,  and  tn- 
^pensable  slave  "  The  Cart  Hone." 

Saint  HiU,  April  2, 1850.      RoBT._^ftAWTumi>. 
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THE    AMERICAN    CHEESE    TRADE. 


Nkw  York,  April  18,  1850.— As  the  cheese  trade 
for  1849-50  is  now  closed,  the  following  remarks  may 
not  be  nninteresting  to  oar  friends.  The  supply  to  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Hudson  was  42,097,8181bs,  against 
43,278,5261bs.  in  1848-49.  The  slight  decrease  instead 
of  anticipated  increase  was  owing  to  a  severe  drought  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  price  of  Ohio  cheese 
causing  less  of  that  section's  make  to  come  to  seaboard  ; 
had  the  season  been  faTonrable,  from  the  increase  of 
dairy  cows,  the  supply  must  hare  reached  45,000,0001bs. 

The  severe  losses  sustained  by  the  British  shippers  in 
1848-49  causing  a  more  moderate  demand,  prices  fell 
about  one  cent,  per  lb.  under  last  season,  ranging  for 
fair  to  strictly  prime  from  6  to  6|  c.  for  Ohio,  and  6^  to 
6f  c.  for  New  York  State— any  extreme  price  paid  after 
the  great  bulk  of  the  purchases  were  made  not  being 
worUi  quoting.  Fire-sizths  of  the  cheese  was  bought 
and  shipped  by  the  middle  of  January:  the  re- 
mainder, say  2,000,000  lbs.  was  bought  bv  two 
or  three  parties  at  5)  to  O^c.  per  lb.,  which  was 
generally  thought  by  the  <*  Trade''  too  dear,  as  nearly 
all  the  prime  must  have  been  preriously  culled  out; 
howef er,  the  results  may  show  the  operetora  wiser  than 
their  neighboun ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
residue  of  the  stock  did  not  sell  from  1  to  2  c.  per  lb. 
leu,  as  it  is  only  through  their  pockets  that  the  majority 
of  dairymen  will  learn  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  article. 

Hie  export  of  cheese  to  Great  Britain  will  reach  this 
Tear  12,000,0001bs.,  against  15,386,836  in  1848-49, 
being  a  decrease  of  one-fifth.  Last  year  may  be  consi- 
dered a  maximum,  nnlen  quality  improves,  which,  if  it 
does,  Great  Britain  could  take  double  the  quantity  ;  as 
a  proof  of  which,  the  consumption  of  foreign  cheese 
thera  in  1831  was  only  14,000,0001bs.,  and  in  1848  had 
faicreased  to  48,000,0001bs.,  being  about  250  per  cent. 

The  quality  this  season  has  shown  an  improTement, 
but  only  to  a  moderate  extent ;  still  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  prime  article,  there  being  only 
about  10  per  cent,  strictly  prime,  and  20  per  cent,  fit 
for  profitable  shipment  to  England.  Howerer,  we  have 
great  dependence  upon  American  enterprise,  and  feel 
confident  that  American  cheese,  as  a  rule,  will  in  a  few 
yean  equal,  if  not  surpass  English.    We  would  caution 


fiurmen  to  be  careftil  and  improve  the  quality,  as  they 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  every  year  there  will  be  a  greatsr 
difference  in  price  in  finvour  of  firat  dass,  and  parties  mnst 
get  tired  or  unable  to  make  shipments  to  incur  a  certsin 
and  increasing  ratio  of  loss  on  inferior  quality.  The 
result  of  sales  in  England  this  year  has  proved  that  only 
first  class  has  made  a  small  profit,  and  that  inferior  has 
made  a  great  loss ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  careless 
dairymen  and  country  buyen,  that  if  they  do  not  keep 
an  eye  to  the  quality,  they  will  certainly  find  to  their  cost, 
instead  of  a  ^  per  cent,  oer  lb.  being  the  difference  in 
price  between  inferior  and  prime,  it  will  sink  down  from 
2  to  3  cents.,  and  be  a  drug  at  that. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  as  to  quality, 
which  may  be  thought  by  some  too  pertinent.  The 
reasons  are,  at  the  opening  of  the  trade,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  duty  in  England  and  wasteful  consnmplioa 
there,  during  the  railway  mania,  the  trade  was  profitable, 
and  **  all  was  fish  that  came  to  the  net,"  so  that  in  a 
scarce  market  an  inferior  article  might  paas ;  but  now 
mattera  have  changed,  and  the  supply  both  of  English 
and  foreign  cheese  is  fully  as  great  as  the  demand,  there- 
fore we  hesitate  not  in  affirming,  it  is  only  by  improving 
the  qualitv,  that  the  American  cheese  trade  can  last, 
thereby  advancing  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned. 
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REMARKS    ON    THE     KIRKLEAVINGTON     HERD    OF    SHORT-HORN 

CATTLE, 

WHICH   WBRB   SOLD   BY   AUCTION   BY   MR.    H.   STRAFFORD,   ON  THURSDAY,   MAY   9,    1S50. 
BY  JOHN   BWART,   LAND-SURVBYOR,   ETC.,   NBWCA8TLB-UPON-TYNB. 


The  sale  of  this  celebrated  herd  took  place  on 
Thursday,  May  9>  1850,  in  presence  of  a  company, 
which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  could  not  be  less 
than  five  thousand  persons,  including  nearly  every 
breeder  of  short-horn  cattle  of  note  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  also  breeders  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
may  with  confidence  be  maintained  that  on  no  si- 
milar occasion  has  so  great  an  interest  been  excited 
amongst  the  breeders  of  this  variety  of  the  ox,  so 
justly  the  pride  of  our  country,  as  on  that  referred 
to  above :  and  well,  indeed,  did  the  herd  deserve 
the  far  extended  fame  which  attracted  such  a 
miffhty  gathering  on  the  occasion  of  its  dispersion, 
to  be  the  nuclei  of  new,  or  to  enrich  collections  al- 
ready in  being,  in  our  sea-girt  isles,  in  Europe,  and 


in  the  great  western  quarter  of  our  planet,  beyond 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

To  criticise  in  print  a  herd  whilst  it  remains  the 
property  of  the  breeder  is  obviously  an  improper 
intermeddling  with  private  property,  by  which  no 
good  purpose  can  be  answered,  but  which  may  be 
productive  of  controversy,  liable  to  excite  vexation. 
When,  however,  a  herd  is  dispersed,  as  on  the  oc- 
casion under  consideration,  the  reason  for  widi- 
holding  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  of  those  of  the 
several  animals  of  which  it  is  comprised,  ceases :  in 
fact,  an  event  in  the  annals  of  rural  afiEdrs  of  such 
interest  and  importance  as  the  sale  of  the  Kirfc- 
leavington  herd,  not  only  demands  a  more  perma- 
nent record  than  the  ordinary  notice  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  but  now  that  the  cattle  in  question 
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no  longer  fonn  a  distinct  herd,  a  monument  of  the 
incident  becomes  useful;  and  no  repository  for 
such  can  be  so  fitting  as  the  pages  of  tne  Farmef's 
Magazine, 

The  herd  in  Question,  comprising  forty-eight 
cows,  heifers,  ana  heifer-calves,  and  twenty  bulls 
and  bull-calves,  late  Uie  property  of  liiomas 
Bates,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Haiton  Castle,  afterwards 
of  Ridlev  Hall,  both  in  Northumberland,  and  lastly 
of  Kirkleavington,  near  Yarm,  in  Yorkshire,  dis- 
played an  eminence  in  every  point  of  excellence, 
which  has  been  very  rarely  attained.*  In  a  combi- 
nation of  those  quahties  which  constitute  excellence 
in  the  short-horn  variety  of  cattle,  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  confidence,  that  the  Kirkleavington 
herd  at  the  time  of  its  dispersion  was  unequalled 
by  any  other  in  existence.  Magmficent  size,  straight 
and  broad  back,  arched  and  well  spread  ribs,  wide 
bosom,  snujB^  shoulder,  clean  neck,  light  feet,  small 
head,  prominent  and  bright  but  placid  eye,  were 
features  of  usefulness  and  beauty  which  distin- 
guished this  herd  in  the  very  hij^hest  degree;  whilst 
the  hide  is  sufficiently  thick  to  mdicate  an  excellent 
constitution,  its  elasticity  when  felt  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  and  its  floating  under  the  hand 
upon  the  cellular  texture  beneath,  together  with  the 
soft  and  furry  texture  of  the  coat,  evinced  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  throughout  the  herd  excellent 

rity  of  flesh,  and  disposition  to  rapid  taking-on 
In  the  sixty-eight  head  of  cattle,  not  one  could 
be  characterised  as  inf  trior  or  even  as  mediocre — 
all  ranking  as  first-class  animals;  and  when  an 
idea  of  inferiority  arose,  it  was  only  in  reference  to  a 
comparison  with  some  of  this  splendid  herd,  which, 
from  their  most  extraordinary  excellence,  may 
demand  especial  notice. 

The  herd  consisted  of  six  families: — ^The 
Duchess,  the  Oxford,  the  Waterloo,  the  Cambridge 
Rose,  the  Wild  Byes,  and  the  Foggathorpe,  which 
are  here  enumerated  in  succession  accordmg  to  the 
prices  which  each  realized  at  the  sale ;  a  synopsis 
of  the  pedigrees,  prices,  and  purchasers,  being  sub- 
joined, to  which  it  wUl  be  sufficient  to  refer  for 
such  particulars. 

Of  the  Duchess  fsunily,  which  ori^pnated  with 
Young  Duchess,  a  two-years  old  heifer,  got  by 
Comet,  dam  by  Favourite,  and  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bates  at  Mr.  Charles  CoUing's  sale  in  1810  for  183 
guineas,  were  four  cows,  three  heifers,  one  heifer 
calf,  four  bulls,  and  two  bull-calves ;  the  first  of 
which  that  demands  especial  notice  is  the  Fourth 
Duke  of  York.  This  animal,  now  the  property  of 
Earl  Ducie,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  bovine  excdlenccf 
His  magnificent  size,  and  perfection  in  every  point 
of  exceUence,  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
brightest  gem  of  the  herd ;  and  if  not  the  very  best 
bull  in  existence,  he  certainly  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Grand  Duke,  Duchess  54th,  and  Duchesses  55th, 


*  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Bates  was  published  in  the 
.Farmer' $  Magazine  for  January,  1850,  with  a 
portrait  of  that  gentleman 

t  As  a  proof  of  this  remark  and  what  may 
be  expected  from  his  produce,  we  beg  to  observe 
that  tne  only  three  calves  got  by  him  realized  the 
sum  of  £379  Is.,  or  £126  78.  each.  [Ed.  Far.  Mag.] 


59th,  61  St,  62nd,  and  64th,  all  of  the  same  family, 
are  the  finest  imaginable  specimens  of  the  short-horn 
tribe.  Next  in  order  is  the  Oxford  family,  consisting 
of  four  cows,  two  heifers,  four  heifer  calves,  and 
three  bulls,  of  which  Oxford  6th,  Oxford  Uth,  and 
Second  Duke  of  Oxford,  are  all  animals  of  extra- 
ordinary excellence.  The  Waterloo  and  Cambridge 
Rose  families  were  less  numerous  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding. The  whole  of  the  animals  composing  them 
possessed  great  excellence,  although  inferior  to 
those  previously  noticed.  The  Wild  Eves,  the 
most  extensive  family  in  the  herd,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  head,  in  which  were  nine  cows,  seven 
heifers,  two  heifer  calves,  four  bulls,  and  three  bull 
calves;  and  of  which  Balco,  a  remarkably  fine 
yearling  bull,  and  two  three-year-old  heifers.  Wild 
Eyes  22nd  and  23rd,  were  prominent  lots  in  the 
sale.  The  only  remaining  family  now  to  be  men- 
tioned is  the  Foggathorpe,  descended  from  a  cow 
of  that  name,  bought  uy  Mr.  Bates,  for  which  he 
gave  one  hundred  guineas  when  she  was  of  so 
advanced  an  age  as  not  to  be  likely  to  breed.  This 
femilv  comprised  two  cows,  one  heifer  calf,  and 
four  bulls ;  of  which  Ebor,  a  yearling  sold  for  90 
guineas. 

The  sale  of  this  extraordinary  herd  realized  a 
total  amount  of  £4,558  Is.;  and,  great  as  this  sum 
may  seem,  it  is  not  in  any  degree  extravagant  to 
suppose  that  had  the  identical  animals  been  in 
existence  in  1839,  and  put  up  for  sale  after  Mr. 
Bates's  unparalleled  triumph  as  a  breeder  of  short- 
horns at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  at  Oxford,  in  obtaining  four  principal 
prizes  with  the  only  four  animals  entered  by  mm 
on  that  occasion,  the  sixty-eight  head  of  cattle 
would  then  have  realized  double  the  sum  they  did 
on  the  9th  inst.  In  support  of  this  opinion  the 
writer  can  state  upon  undoubted  authori^,  Uiat  so 
great  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  premium 
animals  referred  to  were  held,  that  an  ofifer  of  400 
guineas  each  for  the  premium  cow  and  heifers 
was  refused;  and  that  for  the  bull,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Mr.  Bates  might  have  had  al- 
most any  sum  he  might  have  asked ;  but  he  con- 
sidered the  animal  valuable  above  all  price.  When 
the  circumstances  of  the  great  yearly  increase  and 
diffusion  of  short-horns  of  the  very  first  dass  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  past,  and 
the  crushing  influence  which  Free-traae  pohev 
must  have  on  the  price  of  cattle,  are  consiaerea, 
the  proceeds  of  Mr,  Bates's  herd  fully  corroborates 
the  writer's  opmion  of  its  being  the  most  exccJlent 
ever  submitted  for  sale  by  auction. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  great  sale  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr.  Chrisp,  who  represented  the  owner 
of  the  stock ;  and  that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  tiie 
subject,  the  great  professional  ability,  and  we  gen- 
tlemanly demeanour  of  Mr.  Strafford  as  auctioneer 
were  universally  the  theme  of  the  highest  praise; 
and  that  gentleman  may  be  assured  that  ne  has 
won  the  admiration  of  those  short-horn  breeders  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  who  had  not  pre- 
viousl3r  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  ms  professional  qualifications. 

Newaeile'Upon'Tifne,  May  16,  1850. 
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Synopsis  of  thk  PAoioftaBS,  Pkicbs,  and  PuBCHAsiBe  or  thb  KiBKLBAviNoroN  Hb&o 

OF  SbORT-HOKN  CA.TTJUB. 
DUCHESS   FAMILY. 

CotDi,  Heifers,  and  Heifer  Calvet, 


Nam. 


DwdMHSIft 


DiudiesB  55tk  ..• 
Duchess  56fh  . . . 
Duchess  tl9lh  •  •  • 
I>MJie8S«lst  ....< 
DadMssfitei 
I>ielM«6itii..-*JiUid 


Diilce«fl 


Colour. 


Red 

Red&w. 

RoHn 


Calred. 


A«g.l«,  184«C](0Felaiid    Uid 

(^467). 


Aug.  19, 1846 

jfiad  &  wj  Out  1«,  MM, 

!A«g.l««1849 


Sire. 


Beh«den<l7«6), 
&e. 
Dee.  30, 1844|2iid  ClevelMd  LadlDvcbess  49ti«.  by 

(3408).  "     

Oct  31,  1844|4ih  Duke  of  North. 
iunberlaiid(3649). 
Nov.  3, 1844.j2adDnkeof  North- 
umberlaiid(3646). 
Not. 'SI,  1847l2ndDukeofQzfor<riDacfaes8S6th 
(9946) 
Ditto   


Ditto 
Ditto 


Dam. 


Duoben  41st,  Jilted  D«keol|  «3    ^iMr.  S.E.Boye8, 

Oxford, 

Apriil 

Do.,  Not.  8 


Short  Xul  (2621), 

DachMS  38th,   b? 

Norfolk  (2377), 

DachesB  51  et 


DodiessSlit 
DaolMM5Mi 


Butted  by 


J>Q.,A^l 


Grand  Duke 

April  5, 
Do  ,Nov.«3|210    0 


Fd«. 


no   5 

54  12 


By  lAitm  jrai. 


94  lOjMr.  Eaitwood, 
Bondejr 

EarlDaoe, 
Tortwortha 

Mr.  Ambler, 
HsliCu 

BariDactt 


196    «|IioriFBf«fdan. 

DiBMiibePk. 

V»    OJMr.CbsiipNB. 

162  15E«ADacic 


JB¥U9  a»4  MuU  aODii. 


Third  Doike   of 
York  (10166). 


aod....jOct.31, 1845 


Roaa 


Fourth  Dvlkt  of 
York  (W167). 
Gn»dDttfce(l<«84Mlted 

DAe  «f  ABhol      jfted 

FMtbnuheofYtfklWluto 
(19168). 


ihmg.  %  1844 .  2ad  devdiBd  Lad 
(3408). 


Dec.  22, 1846 
Pdb.  14,  t84d 


Duchess  Svflli,  by 
The  DrfM  of 
NorBwimbeilaad 

(IMO), 
4thDukeofNorth-<|D»<dieM«lst  . 
ttXDberlMid(3|649; 


Ditto   

Duchess  55th 


2ndDuke  of  Oxford 

(^04<). 

2Qd  Clenffauid  Lad 

(8408). 

Sept.  20, 1849|2iidDukM>f  Oxford  Duchess  54ttk 

(904«). 
Oat21,  l849iNtto    D 


61it 


926    2 


1116    0|iir*AL.MiT. 

U.Mor,IUpa 

74  llMr.G.D.Trot. 
ier,fiiihsp^ 
41ehaB;,DutiiB 
210    OEarlDade 


Mr.Hay.rfSh*. 

thin,  Abcrdea 


215     5 
42    ffMr.Pmter 


KirlMPStci 


OXJPO&D  FAMILY. 
thw9y  Beifere,  and  Heifer  Osfoet. 


Oxford  2nd . 


OlBfora'4ai  < 


Roan 
Red&w. 


Oxford  lOth 

Oiford  9th  . 


Oxford  f  Ofli 
Oiffetd  11th 

QdbNllM 
Gated  d3lh 


Qiforda<4lb  ...nRott 


Bon 
Bed  ..^4 

.  Roan    .. 


April  20, 1B39 
Aug. «,  1843 
NoT.24,it«4e 


..'Red&w. 
..'Dfc.  fmn 

..Uit. 


Short  TaU  (2621).  Matchem  Gow>  b; 

Matchem(228lJ 

&c. 
Didre  of  Norttmm-IOxfordFrem.Cow, 


beriand  (1940). 

mtto 


byDukeofCleve 
land  (1937),  &c. 
IOitf6rd2Bd 


Not.  6,  1846. 2ndDukeiofNosth.^  Ditto 

amberUnd(3646). 
Oct.  27, 18483rd  Duke  of  Yosk  Ditto 
(10166). 

Bee.  90, 1848 Ditto    Oxfordfith. 

kag'^f  1849  4lh  Duke  of  York  Oxford  6th 

(itne7). 

«7,16«4Dllto    ^ 0^ford4«i 

Jib.  7,  IBM  .  3«1  IDdie  of  YorklOBford  «lh 

(flQa6&). 
Mamh.l,1850|Oltto   ...« Oxford2nd. 


York, 

•Not.  2 

'Do.,Apr.27 


af«idJ)idw|ft31 
Bob.  6 


DdVe  of 
Richmond 


May  5 
3rd  Duke  ori  28    T^Mr.   E.  Ji»s 


m  8 


54  12Mar^.QfCBta 

Boixhk^HoaK 


74  11 


Wylan  Hal!. 

NortfavDb' 
iMr.L.G.MonB' 
U.€.ofAwria 


42    0 

5$  11 

131     5 


46    Z 
21     0 


Mr.L.G.M«« 
Earl  Dude 


85  ILord  F^fenbi* 
BIr.<Beear,«f(^ 
|7.S.efAac«* 

Mr.  Down*. 

Grays,  E*J- 


and  Tahttide  atock,  .viU  find  aa  tke  9^ 


[•  ThoM  wfao  fcelmtmortsd  in  imdiig  fosfhar  the  pedigree  of  this  most „ , , 
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Name. 


C^iow. 


Cblred 


Sire. 


Dam. 


Bnlledbf 


Price. 


B  J  whom  pur-' 
chaied. 


Second  Duke  of 
Oxford  (9048). 

Thiid  Duke  of 
Oxford  (9047). 

Bef erlej  (9964)  . 


Waterk)o4th  ... 

Waterloo 9th  ... 

Waterloo  loth... 

Waterloo  11th. .  . 

Waterloo  T2a... 
Witerioo  13th .  •  • 


Cambridge  Rooe 
5th. 

Cambridge  Rooe 

6th. 
Cambridge  Roie 

7th. 


WildEyfliWh    .. 

Wild  Eyes  7th  .> 
WldSywBth  ., 
Wild£j«14ih. 

WildEy«ilMk.. 

WildByeilMi. 

WDd  Ey«i  17th  . 

Wild  Byet  19th  . 

Wild  EjM  21it  . 

Wild  Eyes  22iid. 

Carriedfitwmrd, 


Roan    .. 
Bedfcw< 


Aiur.  26. 1843  Duke  of  Northnm.  Oxford  2nd. 

borimid  (1940). 
Oee.  9, 1846 .  2MlDiilieof  North-  Ditto 

Bhefteiid(3646). 
OoU  Lt  1848  J2Bd  Eailttf  fierer.  Oxford  4lii . 
ley  (6963) 


£    e. 
110    d|B«iHMM 

GoMd 
64    1  Mr.  RoUnion 

Clifton  Olney 
32  UMr.TovBBheiid, 


206  17 


WATERLOO  FAMILY. 
OM0t,  Heiftn,  and  Heifer  Gafoet. 


Red&w. 


May  20,  1840  Clerdand    Lad 
(3407). 


Red  roan 


Red.... 

Red&w. 

nnL  .  •  • . 
RMm    .. 


Roii 


Feb.  24,  1847 

Oct.  7, 1847 

Jan.  29|  1848 

Jon.  16,  1849 
Ang.  8, 1849 . 


2nd  Cleveknd  Lad  Waterloo  6th,  by 


Waterloo    3rd,  hy 
Norfolk(2377)^c 


(3408). 

4ihDQkeofNorCh 
umberland(3649). 

2nd  Duke  of  Oxford 
(904Q. 

3fd  Dake  M  Tol«|fMtlD 

(10166). 
didDnke  of  Oxford 

(9647), 


Duke  of  North. 

(1940),  &c. 

Waterloo   8th,  hy 

2ndCleTekndLad 

(3408),  &6. 

Waterloo  4th 


3rd  Dnke  of 
Oxford, 
April  26 
Do.,  Not.  9 


Waterioo  9tti 


GrandDnke 
April  25 

4thDnkeof 

York, 

Feb.  26 


Mr.  Singleton, 
PookUSgtn 

79  16  Mr.  Aihtoo, 
Bory  Lane 

63    OMr.A.Mayn«rd 


73  lOiMr.  Eaatwood, 
fivniley 

44    2|Mr.    Civick. 
8hank,Aberdeen 

74  llMrHAy,8hethhi, 
Aberdoenriiire. 


357    0 


Red 


Roen 


CAVBRIDOE  ROSE  FAMILY. 
Cowi,Seifn%  and  Htifkr  Calvtg. 

April  28, 1846|2nd  ClereUmd  UdfOMabridge  Roee 


Dec.  11,  1848 
Dec.  29,  1849 


(M68) 

3rd  Dake  #f  York 

(16166). 
Ditto   


2nd,byl 
(1706),  ftc. 

Camhridge  Rooe 
6tlu 

Ditto    


Nothnlled 


47 

5 

73  10 

26 

5 

147 

0 

Mr.  S.E.Bolden, 


WliiD  £YES  FAMILY. 
CbtM,  Heifem,  and  Heifer  Cahe$. 


WUto 


Red&w.  April  3, 1846. 


I 
.^Aug.  1, 1845 

Rod4sw.Aai.4,184l6. 

Mar.  20, 1846 

Feb.  19,  1847 

Jidy  26,  1846 


Aoin 


.[Mar.  19, 1840  Short  TaU  (2621) .  WildEyea,hTEm. 

peror  (1975;,  &c. 

NoY.  27, 1841  Dnke  of  NorthnmJwild  Eyea  drd,  hy 
berland(1940)        Belvedere  (1706), 

Feb.  16,  1848  Ditto  rWild  Byee  find,  hy 

!  BdTodere(1706), 
Red&w.Lfan.24,  ll846|'Dillo    Wild  Byea  3«d    .. 


3rd  Dnke  of 
Oxford, 
April  21 

Grand  Dnke 
March  1 

Do.,  Jan.  15 

Doheof 


4th  Dnke  of  North-rWiM  Eyea  Bth 
nmberland(3649)> 

SnffDnke  ofNorth-  wuo  Vyei 
nmberland  (3646) 


Ditto 


WlldB9«i4»th 


2ndDnke6fOxfofd 

(9046) 

2nd  Ckf  eland  Lad 

(3408) 


Ditto 


MaT'fi 
2ndDtkeol 

Oxford, 

Tdarch  24 

3rd  Dake  of 

York, 

A«rU18 

4thDriM^ 

York, 

Jan.i20 

Wild  l^eelOth,  by  GmADuke 
4th    Dnke  of        Noir«26 
Northiaa.(3649) 
Ditto  . 


Wild  Byw  8th 


York, 
Jan.«4 


Mr.  H .  Combe, 
Cobham  Park 

Mr.   Downs, 
6ray8|£iBes. 


21    0  Mr.  A.  StoTena, 
New  York 

24    3  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Whitehaven 
48    OMara.-ofEKeter, 
Bnmley  Home 
80    9|ifr.3onaeWM>b, 
Babrahom 


32  11 


63    0 


49    7 


4th  Dake  of 

YoA, 

Jipril4 
did  Dakeof^l06    Ohfr.Ohimpion, 


MrFeathentone* 
hangh 


23    2Mr.H1ggB 


4|i8r.  F^riell, 
Snydale  Hall 


Mr.  Cartwiight, 
Hangham,ijoitfh 

Mr.  A. 
Sootlmid 


(Ranby,  Retford 
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WILD   BTB8   FAMILY  (oOOtllllied)— OmM|  SfC, 


Names. 


Brtntght  fanoard 
Wild  Eyes  23rd. 


Wild  Eyes  24th  , 
Wild  Eyes  25th 


WUd  Eyes  26th 
Wild  Eyes  27th 

Wild  Eyes  28th 

WUd  Eyes  29th 

Wild  Eyes  30th 


Colour. 


Roan 


Roan    .. 
Red&w, 


Sept.  3,  1947. 


Sept.  18, 1847 
Jan.  1,  1848  . 


Rod  -... 
Roan    .. 

Roan    .. 

Lht  roan 

White  . 


Calved 


2nd  Cleveland  Lad 
(3408) 


Aug.  9, 1848 . 
Dec.  8,  1848. 

Jan.  14,  1849 

Aug.  3,  1849 

Dec.  4, 1849 


Sire. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


Duke  of  North. 
nmberland(1940}, 
WUd  Eyes  5th 


WUd  Eyes  12th,  by  4th  Duke  of 


3rd  Duke  of  York 

(10166) 

3rd  Duke  of  Oxford 

(9047) 


Dam. 


WUd  Eyes  9lh,  by  3rd  Duke  of 


2nd   Duke  of 
Northumb  (3646) 
WUd  Eyes  5th 
WUd  Eyes  17th 


WUd  Eyes  16th  . 
WUd  Eyes  19th 
WUd  Eyes  7th 


Lord  George  Ben- 

tinck  (9317). 
ParringUm  (10590) 

Red  Rover  (10692) 
Baloo  (9918)  .. 

Retriever  (10707) . 

Crusader 

Wonderftil  ..•• 


BulU  and  Bull  Calv€$, 

Roan    . .  AjprH  29, 1845  2nd  Dukeof  North-]  WUd  Eyes  2nd    . . 

umberland  (3646) 
Red  &  w.  Dec  16,  1847  2nd  Cleveland  Lad  WUd  Eyes  15th  . . 
(3408) 

Red  &w.  Sept.  26, 1848  Ditto    WUd  Eyes  8th    .. 

Red  ....  Feb.  23,  1849;4th  Duke  of  York  Wild  Eyes  15th  . . 

(10167) 
Lht.  roan  Aug.  12, 1849  3rd  Duke  of  Oxford  WUd  Byes  8th    . . 

(9047) 
WK^te  ..Jan.  10,  1850  2nd  Duke  of  Oxford  ^Hld  Eyes  2l8t  .. 

I          (9046) 
Red&w.Jan.  12, 1850pitto    ^^Hld  Eyes  15th  .. 


BuUedby 


York, 

F^b.26 

Do.,  Jan.  12 


£ 
433 
105 


York. 
Nov.  23 


Price. 


By  whom  pu. 


Mr.AMi^oftrd 


11 


lOi 


Mr.  Dnnnoi^ 
Mr.  B.  U4iier, 
Mand -n  llill, 
ColDe 
iMr.  Hti«h 
3jMr.  N.  Cart. 

wrigfat 
6lMr.  E.  Bitrs, 
I  CkMleD,  Pnun 
18  Lord  FeTcnhiB 


Foggatiiorpe2nd.. 
Foggathorpe4th«« 

Foggathorpe  6th  •  • 

Euclid  (9097) ••.. 

Chevalier  (10050). 
Chieftain  (10040)  . 
Ebor  (10184).... 


White  ..Sept.  14,1840 
Roan    ..  Dec.  14,  1842 

Lht  roenJan.  8, 1850 

Roan    . .  Dec.  13, 1845 

Roan  . .  Aug.  23, 1847 
Roan  ..Aug.  11,  1848 
Lht.  roan  Jan.  31,  1849 


FOGGATHORPE  FAMILY. 
Cawt  and  He{f€r  Calve$* 

Duke  of  Northum 

ber]and(1940) 
Ditto    


•••••«• 


Foggathorpe,      by 

MarU>ro^(1189) 

Ditto    


3rd  Dukeof  Oxford 
(9047) 

Built. 
2nd  Clevdand  Lad 

(3408) 

Ditto   

Ditto    

3rd  Duke  of  York 

(10166) 


Foggathorpe  4th  • 


Foggathorpe  4th. 

Foggathorpe  2nd. 

Ditto   

Foggathorpe  4th . 


813 

29 

25 

36 
162 

52 

42 

31 

1380 


GrandDukej  22 

April  18 
3rd  Duke  of  52 

Oxford, 

April  6 

.••*•.•     31 

106 
43 


Mr.  Towoifaeod, 
SapcoteFi^ 


MrAiiiiett,Wid. 

dringtoa 
BIr.lUer 


Mr.  E.  Bate 
Earl  of  BoiliBf  • 
ton,  Hotter  Hal 
lOJEariofCtfiBlf, 
CiitkHovt:^ 
OMr.Blicksua 


lOBfr. 


-.H.8mitk,tk 
GroTe,fia«- 

Netti. 


43 
43 

94 

222 


Mr.Ftoier 

lOJMr.    Stndiy, 
Holme  Piem- 
poiat 

lO^Mr.  Gtrdiner. 

1 

0  Duke  of  Site. 
i    land 
IMr.PidkB 
IjBir.  WW« 
lOLoriRfenJU 
.— JDunooBbelw 

12^ 


SUMMA.UY  OF  THB   8 ALB  OF  THB   KlRKLBAVINOTON   HbRD   OF   ShORT-HORN   CaTTLB,  HBLD   BIaT  9,  18^ 


Familiei. 

Duchess  .... 
Oxford  .... 
Waterioo.... 
Cambridge  •  • 
WUd  Eyes  .. 
Foggathorpe 

Total 

Average 


Cows. 


£  e. 
332  7 
288  15 
101  17 

47  5 
328  13 

74  11 


221163    8    0 
52  17  7i 


Heifers. 


£ 
441 

95  11 
180  12 

73  10 
430  10 


I.   d. 

0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


161221     3    0 
76    6  5i 


Heifer  Calves. 


10 


£  ■. 
162  15 
303  9 
74  11 
26  5 
64  1 
31  10 


662  11  0 


BuUs. 


£  s.  d. 
625  16  0 
206  17  0 


254  2  0 
222  12  0 

1309  7  0 


BuU  Calves. 


£    s.  d 
75  12  0 


66  5  1     87  5  9i|    40  6  5| 
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126    0    0 

201  12    0,16614558    1 


£    i. 

1627  10 
894  12 
357  0 
147    0 

1203  6 
328  13 


1  68  16 

48  «  ' 
46  W  • 


9       9\ 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS*    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Club  took  place 
on  Monday  ereningyMay  6,at  the  dub  rooma  in  Bridge- 
itreet,  Blackfriara ;  Mr.  Payne,  of  Felmeraham,  in  the 
chair.  Hie  aobject  appointed,  for  diacuision  was  the 
following :  "  What  ia  the  beat  mode  of  securing  a  heavy 
crop  of  swedes  ?  what  is  the  cost  per  acre  ?  and  what 
proportion  of  such  cost  is  chargeable  to  the  succeeding 
crops  in  rotation  ?"  It  was  Uitroduced  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Cirencester. 

Mr.  Lawrbncb  said  :— The  questions  proposed  for 
oar  evening's  discussion,  viz.,  What  is  the  best  mode 
of  securing  a  heavy  crop   of   swedes?   what  is  the 
cost  per    acre?    and  what  proportion  of   such  cost 
is  chargeable  to  the  succeeding  crops   in    the   rota< 
tion?    embrace  matter   of    such  interest  and  impor 
tance  to  the  fanner,  that  we  might  well  have  devoted  a 
separate  erening  to  the  consideration  of  each  of  them. 
With  respect  to  the  first  question,  practice  will  neces- 
sarily vary  as  much  as  the  soils  on  which  we  have  to 
operate.    The  object  in  view  ia  to  elicit  the  detaib  of 
that  prsctice  which  has  been  found  sucoesslul  by  the 
more  experienced  cultivators  of  various  soils  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  have  the  same  materials  to  work 
on.    The  smswer  to  the  seocmd  question  must  also,  to 
some  extent,  depend  on  similar  considerations.    It  is 
possible  that  all  may  arrive  at  the  same  point  in  reaol- 
vmg  the  third,  however  various  the  soils  and  the  course 
of  their  cultivation.    If  the  suggestion  of  this  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  our  acceding  to 
their  request  to  introduce  it  to  your  notice,  should  have 
led  any  to  anticipate  at  our  hands  the  solution  of  all  or 
any  of  these  questions,  they  will  have  very  much  mis- 
apprehended our  powers  and  purposes.    The  economy 
of  the  root  or  green  crop  has  become  a  matter  which 
presses  much  on  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
demanda  very  careful  consideration.    Those  only  who 
have  bestowed  most  of  this  on  all  the  details  of  the  sub- 
ject can  correctlj^ppredate  the  difficulties  which  are 
yet  in  the  way  of  sound  conclusions.    We  can  do  little 
more  than  explain  our  own  views  and  the  practice  we 
have  adopted  on  a  farm,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
consists  of  a  fair  depth  of  soil  lying  upon  the  ordinary 
rubble  or  stone  brash  which  overlies  the  oolite,  and  the 
remainder  exhibits  a  greater  depth  of  loam  lying  upon 
the  Bradford  clay.    The  surface  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
of  an  aluminona  character,  which  adherea  to  the  imple- 
ments in  moist  weather,  and  ia  injured  by  the  treading 
of  animals  in  that  state.    The  practice  we  have  adopted 
has  in  the  course  of  one  rotation  so  greatly  increased  the 
fiusility  of  working  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  one  team  out  of  four.    On  preparing  for  any  root 
crop  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  dwp  iiUagt  as  the 
rule,  rarely  admitting  of  exception.    This  we  commence 
as  soon  as  the  wheat  has  been  carried.    We  set  the 
first   plough   as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the   surface 
soil  may  admit,  gradually  increasing  this  depth.    We 


have  increased  our  depth  from  between  three  and  four 
inches  to  from  six  to  seven  for  this  plough.    That  is 
followed  by  Reid's  plough  (each  plough  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses),  which  stirs  the  iubsoil  from  five  to  six  inches. 
Each  subsequent  furrow-slice  is  laid  as  roughly  as  may 
be  on  the  preceding  subsoiled  furrow.    The  entire  depth 
of  twelve  inches  and  upwards  then  receives  the  benefit  of 
atmospheric  influence  for  the  next  seven  months,  espe- 
cially of  frost,  that  most  effective  of  all  pulverizera.    The 
bridle  of  the  first  plough  is  so  extended  on  the  off-side 
as  to  admit  of  both  horses  walking  on  the  land ;  for  if 
the  near  horse  be  allowed  to  walk  upon  the  subsoiled 
furrow  much  of  the  advantage  would  be  lost.    Minute 
subdivision  of  the  soil  is  material,  for  various  reasons. 
It  facilitates  the  early  decomposition  of  its  inorganic  or 
mineral  constituents,  so  beneficial  in  the  first  stage  of 
growth  of  the  embryo  plant ;  the  temperature  of  its  bed 
is  thereby  increased ;  it  also  induces  the  formation  of 
fibrous  rather  than  of  tap  roots ;  and  thereby  a  quicker 
absorption  of  food  by  their  numerous  mouths.    The 
preceding  wheat  crop  having  been  thoroughly  horse-hoed 
after  the  annual  weeds  had  commenced  vegetation  in  the 
spring,  the  stubbles  are  found  to  be  perfectly  clean. 
Under  these  circumstances,   provided  there  has  been 
frost  during  the  winter,  and  no  hauling  over  the  land 
since  it  was  ploughed,  we  find  no    spring    plough- 
ing necessary  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  that  after  a  few 
days'  dry  weather  the  land  will  work  down  with  the  cul- 
tivator and  harrows  to  a  fine  tilth  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
ridged  up  to  receive  the  manure  in  the  trenches.    We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  plough  a  single  field  so 
treated  this  spring  for  the  root  crop  of  the  present 
season.    We  would  here  advert  to  a  common  objection 
urged  against  deep  tillage,  which  we  submit  has  no  sound 
foundation ;  vis.,  that  you  bring  to  the  surface  an  in- 
fertile soil.    A  well  constructed  subsoil  plough  merely 
loosens  the  earth  through  which  it  passes,  and  brings 
notUng  to  the  surfsoe  excepting  large  stones,  with  which 
it  may  come  in  contact.    The  first  plough,  if  set  deeper 
than  the  land  has  been  ploughed  before,  undoubtedly 
brings  soil  for  the  first  time  to  the  surface,  which,  but 
for  the  previous  subsoiling,  it  must  be  admitted  would 
be  comparatively  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants  for 
want  of  the  organic  matter  which  accumulates  in  the 
surface  soil,  and  of  the  inorganic  constituents  havhig 
been  set  free  by  the  disintegration  effected  by  atmo- 
spheric influences.    But  is  it  infertile  7    Excepting  only 
in  the  cases  of  alluvial  and  diluvial  deposits,  the  original 
composition  of  the  surface  and  subsoil  was  identical ; 
they  contained  the  same  mineral  agents  essential  to  the 
growth  of  plants.    Furthermore  the  immediate  subsoil 
has  been  enriched  by  soluble  salts,  &c.,  washed  down 
by  rains  from  the  manures  spread  from  time  to  time 
on  the  surface,  and  it  speedQy  becomes  fertile  from  ex- 
posure   by'  thorough   tillage.      If    we    double    the 
quantity  of  available  soil  by  deep  tillage,  the  space 
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between  our  plants  may  be  considerablj  reduced, 
and  the  number  may  be  consequently  increased, 
la  fact,  by  the  process  recommended,  we  practically 
increase  our  acreage  an  a  given  area.  We  will  now 
consider  the  subject  of  manure  and  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
plication— a  matter  on  which  we  feel  as  one  walking  in 
the  darlc,  over  ground  he  has  neyer  seen  in  daylight. 
Practice  has  led  us  to  put  great  faith  in  msnure,  the 
ordinary  produce  of  our  farms.  Science  has  taught  us 
that  no  manure  combines  so  many  essential  elements  of 
fertility,  and  has  also  pointed  out  to  us  ample  reasons  for 
mak  ing  and  presenringit  with  great  care.  We  have  recently 
had  a  sample  of  manure  made  in  our  boxes  subjected  to 
careful  analysis  by  Professor  Way.  You  will  perhaps  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  though  not  one  drop  of 
water  had  erer  come  in  contact  with  thisi  other  than  the 
urine  of  the  animal,  the  manure  contained  71  per  cent, 
of  water.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  our  farm, 
yard  manure  of  the  best  description  is  commonly  filled 
and  carted  to  a  heap,  and  is  subsequently  filled  a  second 
time  and  carted  to  its  ultimate  deposit  on  the  land,  con- 
taining this  large  proportion  of  valueless  water,  apd  that  so 
far  as  bullock  feeding  goes,  the  root  crop,  conlainiog  about 
90  per  cent,  of  water,  is  filled  and  carted  to  the  sheds,  we 
cannot  conceive  this  to  be  an  economical  system,  and 
invite  the  attention  of  our  brother  farmers  to  a  review  of 
it.  We  have  hitherto  adopted  mineral  manures,  drilled 
in  contact  with  the  seed,  having  found  this  by  experience 
the  best  security  for  an  abundant  plant,  and  for  carrying 
it  rapidly  through  the  first  stage  of  growth.  We  believe 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  better  agent  for  this  purpose  than 
that  now  in  general  use — superphosphate  of  lime  in  the 
shape  of  ground  bones,  first  wetted  and  dissolved  in 
about  one-third  their  weight  of  sulphuric  add,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  to  which  three  parts  more 
of  water  may  be  subsequently  added.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  growth,  when  the  formation  of  bulb  commences, 
we  have  observed  the  plant  to  flourish  more  in  manures 
of  a  different  description,  containing  abundance  of  or- 
ganic, particularly  carbonaceous  matter,  and  in  nothing 
better  than  in  carefully  preserved  fS&rm  manure.  We 
therefore  apply  from  15  to  25  tons  of  farm  manure  per 
acre,  according  te  its  quality,  laid  in  the  furrows,  and 
then  split  the  ridges  over  it,  and  we  drill  with  the  «eed  4 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  dissolved  bones,  mixed  with  20 
bushels  of  turf  ashes.  In  the  case  of  mangold  wurtzel, 
we  find  dibbling  insures  the  most  regular  plant.  We 
have  been  pleased  to  find  this  practice  identical  with 
that  recommended  in  the  admirable  essays  and  analysis 
contributed  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  the 
specific  action  of  these  manures  is  clearly  explained,  and 
their  advantages  demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  unusual  care. 
The  results  from  those  experiments  arei  that  the  effect 
of  dung  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  large  supply  of 
carbonaceous  matter  which  it  contains,  so  congenial  to 
the  development  of  bulb  ;  and  that  the  nitrogenous  mat« 
ter,  essential  to  the  growth  of  com  and  all  crops,  the 
seed  of  which  is  the  object  of  cultivation,  has  very  little 
htfluence  on  the  production  of  bulb,  the  special  ol^ject  of 


the  root  crops ;  that  the  mineral  manuree  may  be  most 
efficiently  applied  in  contact  with  the  seed,  and  that  this 
is  injurious  in  the  case  of  orgame  manures,  which  should 
be  so  placed  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  embryo 
plant  until  it  has  developed  its  powers  of  feediag,  and 
attained  a  stiite  of  vigour.  The  experiments  ot  Mr, 
Lawes  ar^  unusually  interesting  and  UistructlTe,  firom 
the  fact  of  their  baring  been  conducted  on  land  pre- 
viously rendered  nearly  sterile  as  respected  natural  sup- 
ply of  food  for  the  turnips.  This  land  ha4  been  cropped 
with  wheat,  beans,  and  wheat,  since  it  had  been  manured. 
It  was  then  sown  with  turnips  fbur  years  successively, 
without  any  addition  up  to  tiie  commencement  of  the 
experiments  recorded.  The  state  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  is  best  explained  by  this  table : — 


1848 
1844 
1845 


Produce  of  buU).    Avenge  weigiit  of  faolba 
per  acre.  in  lbs.  ana  tenths. 


tons  cwti.  qit.  Iha. 

4      8  8      2 

2      4  10 

0    13  2    24 


0.52 
0.86 
0.11 


In  all  these  experiments  a  portion  of  the  field  wm  hit 
nnmannred,  in  order  that  the  cffeets  of  the  supply  of 
varlons  artifioial  stimnlants  should  be  in  oaeh  ease  dis- 
tinotiy  shown,  as  weU  relatively  to  each  othM*  as  to  te 
land  nnmannred.  Those  who  fest  snfieieotly  hitaresled 
in  this  important  subject,  to  asoeitain  the  nlative  efeels 
of  a  great  many  speoific  applioatioas,  are  Mferied  to  te 
tables  in  the  8lli  volume  of  the  «  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society."  We  will  now  only  mentioa  tees 
seleoied  results  from  those  Ubles,  in  eonfinnaiion  of  te 
practice  we  have  ventured  to  reooamsnd,  founded  on  onr 
own  observation  :«• 


Bulbs  per  soe. 

Hi 

Number  of 
ptaatt  per  acre. 

tons  cwts.  qrk  Iha. 
0    IS      2    24 

12      8      2     8 

17      0     3     6 

0.11 

1.61 

13,296 

Mean  by  purely  mineral 
mBntm 

njsn 

Parm-yard  dui^; 

wii 

AU  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  clearly  show  te  superior 
efficacy  of  mineral  manures  in  establishing  plant,  and  of 
or^ontc  manures  in  carrying  it  forward  and  promotiBg 
te  formation  of  butt.  Before  we  leave  te  subject  of 
manuring,  we  would  suggest  a«  a  matter  for  future 
consideration  and  discussion,  wheter,  on  te  fonr- 
course  shift,  te  usual  practice  of  applying  te  ma- 
nure to  te  root- crop  is  the  most  advanti^eoui 
period.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ordi- 
nary  manure,  from  well-fed  animals,  made  and  pre- 
served on  te  best  principles,  contains  much  nitrofsnons 
matter  as  well  as  phosphates  and  carbonaceous  matter- 
that  te  former  is  calculated  to  produce  exuberant  top 
rather  than  bulb,  and  is  supposed  to  be  te  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  the  nutrition  of  te  cereal  crops,  thon|^  it 
is  generally  deemed  ineligible  by  te  most  idiBntific  sfri- 
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cnltariftB  to  ei^ploj  it  imnwduMy  to  thioee  oiopt^and 
thataftw  theooraal  orop  Ium  ^ipropiiated  from  giwb 
maaiire  iti  moit  ifpBtit]  fbod»  ikb  owbonaceoiu  food 
most  mitable  for  the  tunup  rentina.  Would  not  theie 
coniiderationi  rather  indicate  the  leeda  aa  the  crop  in  the 
rotatioa  on  whieh  Uie  maaare  might  be  applied  with  the 
beet  efieot  oa  the  whole  ?  Mr.  Garrett  haYing  enabled 
ni  bj  hie  admirable  implement  to  hoe  from  eight  to  ten 
aorea  a  daj  with  one  horae  in  the  moat  eflfeotife  manner, 
we  strongly  ai*ge  the  frequent  repetition  of  thia  prooeaa, 
and  Ma/  though  the  land  may  be  petfoctly  dran  s  for 
we  believe  it  ia  impoaalble  to  oierrate  the  ralne  of  the 
iofluenee  of  thia  tillage  in  rendering  the  aoU  readily  ac- 
oeaaible  to  thoie  Influencea  whieh  contribute  ao  materially 
to  the  formation  and  extenaion  of  roota.  After  the  final 
hoeing,  if  from  wet  weather  or  other  cauaea  the  intervab 
between  the  ridgea  have  become  hard  or  oloae,  we  re- 
commend  a  torn  with  a  amall  implement  baring  three 
tinea  alightly  oarvied  forvarda,  one  in  front  and  two  be- 
hind-—eomcihiDg  after  the  liuhion  of  the  Ducie  culti. 
Tator  on  a  amall  acale-— drawn  by  one  hone,  which  atira 
the  soil  three  or  four  mohea  deep.  Thia  treatment  pro* 
daced  a  crop  of  awedea  in  1848  which  weighed  84  tone 
per  acre  on  an  impoYeriahed  field,  which  had  nefcr  been 
preriooaly  ploughed  more  than  three  or  four  inohea 
deep,  nor  had  produced  a  crop  of  roota  of  half  that 
weight.  We  now  proceed  to  conalder  the  coat  of  thia 
orop.  The  elementa  of  tiUa  will  probably  vary  more  or 
leaa  in  every  inatance — certainly  in  varioua  aoila  and  in 
difierent  aeaaona.  We  have  heard  auch  a  variety  of 
opiniona  ou  thia  point,  ranging  from  £i  to  '£l%  per 
acre,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  aaaign  any  specific  coat 
which  would  meet  with  general  eonenrrenoe ;  we  will 
therefore  merely  state  the  actual  coat  according  to  our 
own  practice  and  espeiienoe.  Thia,  amountbg  to  jfll 
per  acre,  ia  the  ohaige  in  a  favourable  aeaaon,  involving 
no  additional  pkiughinga  or  apring  tillage  :•— 

KaTIMAm  OF  TBB  COST  OF  TUB  BOOT  CBOP  PKB  ACKE. 

Rent  ntet,  titbef,  aqd  taxea £2    0  0 

lotnett  on  capital  (£12  per  acre) 0  12  0 

Flooghing  aud  labsoiUDg  8  days,  4  horses  at  8s. . .  14  0 

TwomeB,8daya,at80d 0    6  8 

Twice  harrowing  iu  ipring,  snd  roUing 0    4  0 

20  tons  farm  manure  sod  fiUiog 4    0  0 

Hauling  out  snd  apresding 0  11  0 

4  bushels  bone  disadved  in  seid 0  16  6 

Double  bouting , 0    4  0 

DriUine  snd  atod 0    6  0 

Hone-loeing  msu  snd  boy 0    1  0 

Singling  0    3  6 

Horse-hociBg  msn  snd  boy,  twice 0    2  0 

Hsnd-hoeing  the  ridra 0    2  6 

Polling,  topping,  snd  storing  iq  dsmps 0    8  0 


£11  0  0 
It  waa  objected  by  a  former  lo  whom  thia  atatement  had 
been  aubmitled,  and  who  aatimated  the  ezpenaea  at  about 
£7  per  aeie,  that  the  item  for  manure,  excepting  aa 
reepeeting  the  hauling,  ought  not  to  form  an  item  of 
diarge  unleaa  the  manure  were  actually  pnrohaaed,  aa* 
anoaing  that  every  form  ought  to  produce  ita  own  ma* 
nnre.  In  theae  daya,  however,  we  preaume  farmera  to 
luap  aooowita.    If  ao,  the  cattle  wiU  be  debited  with 


their  prime  coat,  wi^  the  food  they  conaume,  and  the 
beda  the|  lie  on  \  when  add,  that  account  will  be  cre- 
dited with  the  aale  price,  and  the  value  of  the  manure 
left  behind  to  the  debit  of  the  root  crop.  Mr.  Huztable 
eatimatea  thia  coat  on  a  different  principle,  on  which  he 
atatea  the  coat  at  j£&  18a.  4d.  Aiaumiug  his  mode  of 
getting  at  Uie  motive  power  per  acre  to  be  correct,  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  oonaidering  £\  18a.  per  acre 
for  manual  labour  auffioient ;  neither  can  we  think  he  ia 
entitled  to  take  credit  for  20  tone  of  awedea  per  acre  on 
land  rented  at  80a.  at  the  coat  of  20a.  only  for  manure. 
We  now  arrive  at  the  laat  point  in  the  inquiry,  and  that 
which  involvea  by  much  the  greateat  difficulty,  viz.,  what 
portion  of  the  large  coat  of  the  root  crop  ia  chargeable  to 
the  other  oropa  in  the  rotation?  Thia  queation  haa 
ariaen  in  conaaquence  of  the  very  general  convictioB  that 
the  root  crop  ia  not  aelf  remunerative,  but  forma  an 
eaaential  baaia  for  the  other  cropa  in  the  rotation,  and 
which  ought  therefore  to  ee  charged  with  aome  portion 
of  the  coat.  It  is  an  axiom  in  Norfolk  that  a  ton  of 
awedea  will  make  a  alone  of  beef.  Aaaumfaig  a  crop  of 
20  tone  to  the  acre,  and  6d.  per  lb.  for  beef,  thia  would 
only  give  £4  per  acre.  We  have  aeen  aome  exper|menta 
recorded  on  foeding  aheep  whieh  aeem  to  prove  that  we 
cennot  on  awedea  alone  get  mora  than  3a.  worth  of  mut- 
ton from  a  ton  of  roota.  Thia  upon  our  aaaumed  pro- 
duce would  not  return  a  third  of  the  cosU  Authorities 
may  be  adduced,  founded  on  carefully  conducted  experi- 
menta,  too,  for  any  feeding  value  of  the  root  crop,  from 
nothing  to  10a.  per  ton  and  upwards.  Excluding  from 
our  conaideration  inatanoea  in  aome  parte  of  Scotland 
where  the  value  of  the  Swede  crop  ia  clearly  aacertained 
by  letting  the  crop  for  foed  to  the  Highland  flock- 
maateva,  and  those  caaea  in  which  roota  are  grown 
for  the  aupply  of  liondon  and  other  large  towns, 
after  eTamining  a  great  number  of  experimenta  and 
calculatuma,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  under  fa- 
vourable ciroumatancea,  tbe/teiliii^  value  of  a  good  crop 
of  roota  may  be  put  at  5a.  per  ton,  or  £b  per  acre. 
What  iathe  value  of  the  manure  left  on  the  form  for  the 
aucoeeding  cropa  by  the  conaumption  of  the  roota  alone  ? 
for  we  are  not  entitled  to  take  into  account  for  our  pre- 
sent purpoae  the  excreta,  liquid  and  aolid,  of  the  hay, 
atraw,  and  other  feeding  atuffii  oonaumed  by  the  animala 
nor  the  atraw  with  which  they  have  been  littered.  The 
analyaee  which  have  been  publiahed  of  the  awede,  and 
eapecially  the  papera  of  Mr.  La  wee,  aupply  ua  with  the  data 
for  an  approximete  eatimate.  We  all  know  that  nitro- 
gen ia  a  very  important  agent  to  the  foil  development  of 
the  cereal  cropa  which  follow  in  the  courae,  however 
little  we  aa  yet  know  of  ita  apecific  operation.  It  ia  a 
very  curiona  fact,  clearly  demonatrated  by  the  experi- 
menta  of  Mr.  Lawea,  that  inoreaae  in  the  weight  of 
animala  beara  a  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen conanmed  in  the  food  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  the  proportional  eflhct  ia  leaaened.  In  one  expe- 
aaent  a  pen  of  aheqi  swallowed  food  which  contained 
2461ba.  of  nitrogen,  of  which  Ififlba.  only  were  carried 
off  in  theoarcaaa  {  while  in  another  eaae,  in  which  961ba. 
of  nitrogen  were  awallowed-^lHlbs.  were  carried  off. 
In  the  former  caae  there  was  an  unusual  consumption  of 
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highly-nitrogenoua  food—oilcake,  linMod,  barlej,  malt, 
and  cloyer.  Ajsammg  that  all  the  analyses  were  cor- 
rectly performed,  it  would  leem  a  legitimate  inference 
that  a  Tery  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  consumed  in 
each  case  was  left  in  the  manure,  capable  of  giving  out 
ammonia  in  some  shape  for  ftitnre  fertilization.  From 
analysis  it  appears  that  20  tons  of  the  bulbs  of  swedes 
contain  about  801bs.  of  nitrogen.  We  may  take  tops  at 
5  tons,  which  would  contain  about  50lbs.  Of  these 
ISOlbs.  of  nitrogen  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Lawes 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  about  one-fifth  is 
carried  off  by  the  animals  fed,  leaying  four-fifths  in  the 
manure,  or  104lbs.  of  nitrogen,  eqniTalent  to  something 
more  than  1241bs.  of  ammonia.  The  money  vahie  of 
this,  at  the  usual  estimate  of  6d.  per  lb.,  would  be  £Z 
2s.,  which,  if  added  to  our  estimate  of  £b  per  acre  as 
ihe/etding  value  of  the  swede  crop,  would  give  a  return 
in  money  value  somewhat  under  the  cost  of  the  crop. 
We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  we  give  this  as  the 
market  value  of  the  article,  for  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  does  not  justify  us  in  assigning  to  nitrogen 
a  specific  agricultural  value.  We  may,  however,  con- 
fidently state  that,  in  addition  to  the  nitrogen  left  in  the 
land,  the  root  crop  also  leaves  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag> 
nesia,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acidsi  and  chlorine,  with 
other  elements  of  fertility ;  and  furthermore,  that  the 
tillages  charged  against  this  crop  have  a  very  material 
influence  on  the  produce  of  the  succeecUng  crops.  We 
think,  thsrefore,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  on  well- 
drained  land,  thoroughly  tilled  and  skilfully  manured, 
the  root  crop,  judiciously  consumed,  is  remunerative^  if 
we  stop  there  and  receive  from  our  successor  the  fair 
value  of  the  manure  arising  from  its  consumption  and 
of  the  tillages,  the  benefit  of  which  extends  beyond  that 
crop.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  in  the  ease  of  the 
four-field  shift,  the  excess  of  cost  beyond  the  actual 
return  from  the  animals  fed  is  chargeable  in  equal  parts 
on  the  three  succeeding  crops,  none  of  which,  upon  this 
system,  receive  any  further  manuring,  llkough  the  re- 
munerative price  of  wheat  and  beef  is  not  the  subject 
for  our  discussion  this  evening,  some  of  the  calculations 
of  Mr.  Huxtable  have  so  much  bearing  on  it,  and  they 
have  been  so  universally  read  and  received  by  the  owners 
of  land  (the  pamphlet  having  gone  through  some  seven 
or  eight  editions  within  a  short  period),  that  a  few  ob- 
servations on  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant.  Mr. 
Huxtable  has  founded,  chiefly  on  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Lawes,  arithmetical  conclusions,  which  if  demonstrated 
would  not  only  resolve  the  questions  under  our  con- 
nderation,  but  many  others  which  are  now  perplex- 
ing both  landlords  and  tenants.  The  chemist  only 
undertakes  to  inform  ui  that  certain  food  contains 
a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen,  convertible  into  a  fixed 
quantity  of  ammonia ;  but  Mr.  Huxtable  undertakes  to 
give  us  in  figures  the  exact  quantity  of  ammonia 
which  will  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  pound  of  been 
He  appears  to  have  established  to  hJsown  satisfection  of. 
those  data,  by  simple  arithmetie,  that  wheat  can  be 
grown  profitably  at  40s.  per  qr.,  and  beef  at  5d.  per  lb. 
Far  be  it  from  os  to  undervalue  Uie  most  important  aid 


of  science  to  our  pursuit ;  neither  would  we  fai  any  de- 
gree discourage  the  more  ardent  spirits  (of  whom  Blr. 
Huxtable  may  be  considered  the  type),  the  pioneers  of 
agriculture,  whose  onward  course  indicates  to  thoae  be- 
hind, the  bogs  and  quicksands  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as 
the  ground  which  may  be  safely  ventured  on  ;  bat  to 
Mr.  Huxtable's  position  we  must  say,  **  Not  proven." 
We  know  that  ammonia  is  an  important  agent  in  vegeta. 
tion,  but  we  do  not  as  yet  know  with  any  certainty  from 
what  source  plants  immediately  derive  it,  nor  in  what 
manner  it  is  assimilated  by  them.  Liebig,  who  would 
be  generally  admitted  an  authority  on  such  a  sabject, 
characterixes  this  very  course,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Huxtable  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  nnnure 
according  to  the  amount  of  its  nitrogen,  as  quite  falla- 
dous  I  and  he  adds  tiiat  its  value  does  not  stand  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nitrogen.  We  may  safely  rdyonthe 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  for  the  dements  of  any  com* 
pound  and  their  relative  proportions,  and  we  may  obtain 
from  his  analysis  many  highly  useful  indications ;  bat 
our  operations  are  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  Natnie, 
whose  modue  operandi  is  extremdy  obseore,  and  often 
baffles  our  most  elaborate  contrivances. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nbsbit  sdd :  I  have  one  or  two  oboerva- 
tions  to  make  upon  what  has  feUen  from  Mr.  Lawrence. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  that  the  opinions  of 
Liebig  quoted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  this  evening  upon  the 
effect  of  ammonia  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  reodved  as  his 
opinions  at  the  present  moment.  Tliey  were  promul- 
gated by  him  a  considerable  time  since,  upon  a  theory  to 
which  he  then  attached  himself,  irrespective  of  oonHdera- 
tions  to  which  he  ought  to  have  pdd  more  attention— 
a  theory  which  has  been  repudiated  by  everybody  who 
has  examined  the  matter  carefully,  and  which  be  himself 
I  believe  does  not  advocate  at  the  present  time.  The 
theory  in  question  was  one  which,  as  applied  to  one  grest 
series  of  plants,  might  be  Tery  sound.  He  assumed  cer- 
tain principles,  and  deduced,  in  accordance  with  tiie 
ordinary  rules  of  logic,  certain  results.  His  logic  wis 
undoubtedly  good  (no  one,  I  think,  can  quarrel  witii 
Liebig's  mode  of  reasoning) ;  but  his  data  were  vrrong, 
and  consequently  his  oonduswns  also  were  wrong.  He 
assumed  that  all  vq^tables  had  their  growth  by  the 
same  means— that  the  mode  of  thdr  existence  was  pre- 
dsdy  similar.  That  assumption  was  erroneous.  We  ail 
know  Tery  well  that  some  vegetables  exist  upon  bare 
rock,  whUe  others  exist  upon  decomposed  vegetable 
matter,  and  others  agdn  will  not  exist  unless  minefal 
and  vegetable  matters  are  united.  Liebig  took  as  the 
basis  of  his  theory  vegetables  which  grow  upon  rock, 
where  no  particle  of  vegetable  matter  exists,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  when  anyone  came  to  a^ply  his 
prindples  to  plants  which  did  not  possess  the  power  ef 
growth  on  ndnerd  matter  alone,  he  was  altogetfaor 
wrong ;  and  any  gentleman  who  should  attenpl  to  ferm 
on  Liebig's  pbn  alone,  not  taking  into  aocovnt  te 
neoesnty  of  a  union  of  organic  with  inorganie  natters, 
would  find  the  result  unsatisfictory.  Lidrig  hinsdf 
was  wrong  in  this  case ;  but  I  bdieve  we  shall  all  admit 
that  much  good  has  been  done  by  the  puMicatton  of  his 
work  on  agriculture.    With  respect  to  the  poheriatioii 
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of  the  fon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  ordinary 
deicriptiont  of  land,  the  more  the  loU  is  stirred,  disin- 
tegrated, and  acted  npon,  the  better  it  mnst  be  for  any 
description  of  plant  which  may  be  grown  upon  it.  Not 
only,  for  example,  would  the  tomip  haye  tiie  advantage 
of  the  action  of  the  air  for  so  many  months  in  winter 
upon  a  properly  loosened  soil,  disintegrating  and  render- 
ing  capable  of  absorption  mineral  matters  existing  na- 
turally In  the  earth  in  an  insoluble  condition,  but  capable 
of  bdng  rendered  soluble  by  atmospheric  action-~not 
only  will  the  turnip  haTC  these  mineral  ingredients 
furnished  to  them,  but  the  loosened  porous  earth  will  also 
abaorb  from  the  air  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
and  other  organic  materials  which  plants  require  to  a 
considerable  ^tent.  ETcrybody  knows  that  porous  soils 
always  act  a  good  deal  better  than  soils  which  have  not 
been  stirred  about.  The  reason  of  this  is  two-fold ;  not 
only  does  well- stirred  land  suffer  greater  disintegration, 
but  the  soil  has  an  absorbent  power  which  brings  down 
ammonia,  rapours,  and  so  on,  from  the  atmosphere ;  and 
thoae  who  neglect  to  get  a  good  tilth  will  lose  a  certain 
qoantity  of  ammonia  for  want  of  securing  the  power  of 
absorption,  l^th  respect  to  the  mixture  of  manures 
for  turnips,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  best.  I  haTC  known  experiments 
on  (arms  in  which  guano  has  been  tried  on  one  side,  and 
aoper-phosphate  on  the  other,  of  farm-yard  dung ;  but 
tlie  best  crop  has  always  been  with  a  proper  mixture  of 
the  three.  This  plan  leaves  more  dung  for  the  com 
crops.  The  farm-yard  dung  serves  to  carry  on  the  plant 
in  the  after  stages,  while  the  more  soluble  guano  and 
■nperphosphate  bring  the  early  plant  quickest  to  the 
boe.  When  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is 
great,  as  on  many  thoroughly  well  cultivated  farms,  the 
fium-yard  manure  may  even  be  dispensed  with.  I  think 
the  amount  of  fsrm-yard  dung  used  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
twenty  tons,  is  far  more  than  sufficient  for  the  turnips. 
With  regard  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  very 
little  is  known  as  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia,  I  must 
observe  that  thus  much  at  least  is  known— that  manures 
containing  ammonia  and  nitrogen  are  always  valuable, 
and  that  the  ultimate  results  of  the  decomposition  of  all 
valuable  manures  are  the  same.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
observe,  the  better  the  draining  is,  and  the  greater  the 
facility  for  the  action  of  the  air,  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  to  plants.  Excuse  these  hasty  observations, 
which  I  thought  it  better  to  make  now  than  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  the  discussion  will  probably  turn 
on  more  practical  points. 

After  a  short  pause, 

Mr.  MxcHi  said :  It  may  appear  presumptuous  in 
me  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject  of  discussion  so 
early,  but  I  have  not  risen  for  that  purpose  without  first 
waiting  to  see  if  any  gentleman  was  disposed  to  precede 
me.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  on  the  saccessfnl  conver- 
mon  of  our  root  erops,  and  on  the  economy  of  the  ma- 
nure arising  therdrom,  depends  our  success  in  farming. 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  under  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment  the  root  crop  is  not  applied  in  the 
best  manner  as  food  for  the  animal,  and  that  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken  of  the  manure  after  it  has  been  pro- 


duced. It  is  quite  clear  to  myself  that  so  long  as  ani- 
mals remain  unsheltered  there  must  be  a  great  waste  of 
property  in  agriculture.  The  value  of  a  ton  of  turnips 
is  a  very  interesting  question,  and  by  no  means  a  settied 
one.  Much  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  turnips  are 
administered  to  the  animal,  and  upon  the  position  in 
which  it  is  placed.  I  have  recenUy  heard  of  an  instance 
in  which  a  breeding  flock,  having  had  access  to  an  un- 
limited supply  of  turnips  in  cold  weather,  their  condi- 
tion was  absolutely  deteriorated  after  the  consumption 
of  a  heavy  crop.  On  the  other  head,  we  know  that  by 
using  a  moderate  proportion  of  roots  with  other  kinds 
of  food,  such  as  oil-cake,  hay,  and  cut  straw,  animals 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  the  consumption  of 
roots.  I  am  now  sure  that  it  is  decidedly  wrong  to  cram 
a  bullock  with  three  or  four  bushels  of  roots  per  day. 
The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  three  bushels  of 
roots  is  about  21  galloni.  The  urinary  organs  must 
undoubtedly  suffer,  and  unless  dry  food  be  also  admi- 
nistered the  animal  does  not  make  a  suffidenl  return  for 
the  fbod  which  is  given  to  it.  So  far  as  my  own  prac- 
tice goes,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  not  much 
more  than  half  a  bushel  of  roots  per  day  should  be  given 
to  any  bullock.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  must 
be  a  very  extraordinary  bullock  which  will  lay  on  more 
than  21bs.  of  butchere'  meat  per  day,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent price,  is  worth  lOd.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Thomas,  or  some  other  gentleman,  whether  or  not 
I  am  right  in  considering  21bs.  a  day  a  good  average. 
Well,  then,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  give  an  animal,  as 
we  often  do,  oil-cake,  and  a  quantity  of  hay,  and  three 
bush,  turnips,  amountingtogetherto  2s.  or  2s.  6d.,  we  can 
never  be  repaid,  the  animal  having  the  power  of  making 
at  the  utmost  only  2  lbs.  of  meat  per  day.  My  own 
practice  has  convinced  me  that  the  expense  of  (he  food 
administered  to  the  animal  should  never  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  return.  The  stomach  and  system  have 
not  the  power  of  assimulating  more  than  a  given  quan- 
tity, and  anything  beyond  that  must  be  so  much  lost. 
I  have,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  given  a  great  quantity 
of  expensive  food  to  animals ;  but  now  I  have  found 
practically  that  with  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  roots, 
and  a  small  supply  of  meal,  linseed,  or  oilcake,  boiled 
with  chaff,  the  best  result  is  obtained.  This  remark  ap- 
plies equally  to  sheep  and  bullocks.  The  value  of  tur- 
nips in  my  county  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  more— I 
appeal  to  Mr.  Hobbs  for  confirmation  of  my  statement 
—than  2s.  fid.  to  3s.  fid.  per  ton.  I  know  whole  fields 
of  turnips  which  were  let  to  ownera  of  sheep  to  feed  off 
at  prices  varying  firom  50s.  to  70s.  This  has  been  the 
range  of  prices  since  Christmas  for  good  crops  of  roots. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Hobbs  :  You  are  speaking  of  swedes. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Yes.  For  some  time  £A  was  the  ex- 
treme price  of  heavy  crops,  and  assuming  them  to  have 
been  from  18  to  20  tons,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  value 
of  th^  swede  could  not  be  estimated  at  above  from  38.  to 
3s.  fid.  per  ton.  The  value  of  a  ton  of  roots  must,  I 
think,  depend  very  much  on  the  position  of  the  animal 
as  to  warmth.  Mr.  M*Colloch,  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  me  the  other  day,  found  great  fault  with  me  for 
not  keeping  my  animals  warm  enough,  and  this  although 
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they  were  in  very  comfortable  closed  sheds.  I  believe  he 
was  quite  right  in  finding  fault,  and  I  ba^e  amended  the 
error  since.  He  said  to  be,  **  I  like  to  feel  perfectly 
warm  myself  when  I  enter  a  buUook  abed,  for  then  I 
feel  certain  that  the  animals  are  making  tbe  moil  of  their 
food.''  I  agree  with  him  in  that  respect.  I  do  bold 
ihm  the  allowing  animals  to  feed  in  a  cold  yard  is  not  tbe 
way  to  make  the  most  of  that  expensive  article,  tbe  tur- 
nip. I  think,  genttemen,  that  the  days  of  dwig-heaps 
are  numbered  (laughter,  and  expressiom  of  dissent). 

Mr.  Bennett  :  Oh,  monstrous  ! 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  speak  practically,  and  I  know  my 
friend,  Mr.  Bennett,  has  a  great  regard  (br  tbe  word 
practice.  I  assure  you  that  all  my  animals  are 
boarded  on  open  floors,  and  I  assure  you  ttiat 
I  will  never  again  commit  the  extreme  folly  of  making  a 
dungheap,  which  is  a  costly  affair,  snd  dispels  in  the 
most  patent  way  that  most  valuable  Ingredient  of  ma- 
nure, ammonia.  Our  fHend  Mr.  Bennett  says,  '*  Mon- 
strous V*  (Hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  Bennett)  It  does 
appear  moottrous,  but  still  it  is  only  in  appearance.  I 
assure  you  that  tbe  manure  fh>m  under  those  anfanah  is 
unmixed  with  stniw.  It  it  at  onoe  eartad  to  the  land ; 
and  I  assure  ytfa,  from  a  year  and  a  halfs  prMtice,  that 
no  manure,  no  guano,  put  on  thcf  adjoinii^  kmd,  can 
compete  in  the  pivduotion  of  com,  wheat,  root,  or 
leguminous  vegetation,  wftfathis  manure  without  straw. 

Mr.  NBSBrr :  What  do  yo«  do  with  tbe  stnw  ? 

Mr.  Mrchi  :  The  wb(^  of  the  straw  on  my  ferm, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  bundles  a  day  for  the 
horsci,  is  cut  up  and  boiled  with  linaeod-meal  or  ground 
oilcake.  I  believe  that  we  an  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revo- 
lution with  i^gard  to  tiie  wse  of  ovr  straw.  When  I  aay 
that  the  days  of  dmigfaeaps  are  numbered,  what  I  mean 
is,  that  it  wo«ld  be  to  our  advMrtage  to  give  all  the 
straw  on  our  (krms  to  oir  animals.  It  will  oompel  you 
to  keep  a  much  larger  amouni  of  stock  \  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  you  would  be  able  to  feed  your  bullocks  for  7d. 
a  day  (which  is  the  oost  of  mine  at  tho  present  moment) 
more  advantageously  than  you  oould  feed  them  for  a 
nudi  kiger  sum  on  tbe  oM  principle  of  givfng  it  dry 
■nd  uncooked.  So  important  and  so  praotkal  do  I  con- 
sider this  subject,  drnt,  If  you  wiU  aSow  me,  I  will  de- 
tain  you  a  few  minutes  longer. 

The  CkAiuMAN  :  You  mean  to  ftnirii  by  conneetifig 
yourremarks  with  the  queition  wbfch  wo  are  diaetasbig, 
tbe  growth  of  root  oropa  ? 

Mr.  Mbcbi  :  Certdnly.  I  cotttand  tfisft  roots  are  not 
advantageously  uaed  when  used  uiMddai  by  other  food, 
or  when  they  are  made  the  pttndpul  food  of  the  anhnal. 

Mr.  Bbnnktt  t  That  qucatlon  was  settled  twenty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MicHt :  I  consider  that  the  flrst  digestion  should 
not  take  place  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal— that  the 
food  should  be  soaked  or  cooked  before  the  animal  tt- 
oeives  it.  I  repeat  that  I  apeak  practically.  Twenty 
bullocks  which  are  tied  up  are  gating  on  twice  as  fisst 
upon  half  the  quantity  of  food  that  they  uied  to  do  when 
the  food  was  taken  dry  on  the  old  principle. 

The  Chairman  :  Have  you  anything  by  way  of  test, 
or  in  all  this  matter  of  observation  only  ? 


Mr.  MscHi :  We  were  so  ooavfaMed  by  tlie  renlt  of 
only  a  week's  trial,  tlrtA  wo  have  ever  since  ooatinued 
to  give  them  tbeir  food  oooked.  It  hat  led  to  a  aaviac 
of  a  sack  and  a-batf  of  meal  per  day.  Tbe  mode  which 
we  adopt  is  this:  A  copper  of  water  is  boiled,  about 
throe  bushels  of  cut  straw  are  put  into  It,  meal  is  added, 
dien  more  strew ;  the  whole  is  then  remmod  into  cos 
soHd  mass.  It  hi  then  left  till  tiw  next  moraiog,  when 
it  is  given  to  tbe  animal  warm.  And  ttis  particular  feet 
must  be  observed— ft  is  a  toy  Important  otte:  thsft 
which  was  before  light  and  fotfUicry  beooaoea  solid  and 
heavy  Uke  lead,  as  helivy  as  pudding.  The  aniasals  esA  It 
greedily ;  and,  instead  of  bdng  al  their  trougha  three  or 
foor  boun  a  day,  I  can  safely  say  that  they  devour  their 
food  in  less  than  half  a|i  hour,  after  which  tbey  lie  dowu . 
They  drink  much  less  watnr,  too,  than  when  their  food 
was  given  to  them  in  a  dry  state.  I  am  qvte  sure  thiA 
fermen  would  be  able  to  keep  three  tlmea  their  prmeot 
amount  of  stock  by  the  consumption  of  iCrew,  together 
with  the  ufc  of  a  certain  amount  of  meal  and  linseed.  I 
have  also  found  that  it  is  moat  toju^dout  to  udminlBter 
oilcake  hi  lumps.  A  getttloman  has  lately  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  with  me  the  excrements  of  aataals, 
and  we  observed  tbsct  at  least  half  tke  food  whksh  the 
anhnal  eats  passes  away  un^Kgested  (Question).  lam 
only  alluding  to  this  on  acoount  of  its  bearing  on  the 
consumption  of  roots. 

The  Craieman  :  I  Udnk  Mr.  Mechi's  recent  obser- 
vations  have  not  borne  directly  on  tbe  question  before 
us  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Perhaps  not  strictly* 

The  Chaikman  :  This  can  hardly  bo  celled  a  test 
It  ii  merely  a  statement  of  Mr.  Mechi's  opiiuon«  If  he 
had  had  a  certain  number  of  beasts  under  one  regiuMB, 
and  a  certain  number  under  another  H  the  same  period, 
end  if  upon  one  set  of  beasts  he  had  tried  the  mode 
whi6h  be  has  described,  wo  should  have  been  able  to 
anivo  at  some  definite  conclusion ;  but  tt  present  I  do 
not  see  that  wo  have  anything  to  guide  us. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  1  consider  that  the  charge  on  tbe  wA- 
sequent  crops  depends  on  the  amount  of  prelit  which 
you  make  by  the  consumption  of  the  roots;  ^queattau 
depends  entirely  on  tbe  price  wbldiyou  ore  able  toiaake 
of  tho  roots  ii4en  you  hare  grown  them.  That  b,  in 
my  opinion,  tho  real  teat  The  most  diffienit  poim 
which  I  hare  found  in  fkrming  hi  the  profitable  conver- 
sion of  tho  green  and  root  crops ;  and  I  have  aatisied 
myself  by  experience  that  this  sy«tom  it  the  best 
I  will  not  occupy  your  time  fortiier,  unlesi  It  be  to  sey 
that  I  consider  that  a  large  consumption  of  atiuw  is  the 
point  on  wMch  the  proAt  of  farming  hangt.  I  may  re- 
mark also  that  it  is  Tcry  dertrable  that  wo  abouldarffre 
at  some  condusloa  with  regaM  to  the  system  of  plough- 
ing  in  the  autunm,  in  doing  what  some  of  my  Ebkx 
friends  do,  namdy,  givlag  stfven  or  dght  plougMnga.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  there  Is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the 
cost  of  production.  I  agree  wHh  Mr.  Lawmioe  that  the 
land  should  bo  broken  up  after  bifveflt.  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  aU  take  the  trouble  to  try  te  oomumptton  of 
straw  as  a  aubstitute  fbr  making  it  faito  dung  baapa ;  Ihr 
I  am  quite  sure  yon  would  fkd  tbe  advoalogeof  doingse 
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ytrj  great.  As  ragurdi  the  eooking  of  hay  and  itraw,  I 
may  obtenre  that  while  it  is  goii^  on  yoa  would  not 
know  whether  or  not  brewing  was  takhig  place. 

Mr.  OwBN :  Ton  make  the  straw  malt  and  the  hay 
iiops  (laughter). 

Mr.  MscRi  *.  It  may  be  so.  I  dwdl  on  this  point 
tbe  more  because  I  consider  It  the  testing  point  of  pro- 
Htnble  firming.  When  we  hare  teen  Mr.  M'Colloch 
racoeed  in  tiMss  fiffieult  times  in  conrerting  hb  green 
crops  profitably,  I  think  we  should  try  whether  we  can- 
not imitate  him.  I  hare  tried  fucc«sftilly»  and  have 
^ns  mastered  what  was  before  a  difficult  matter  to  me— 
the  feeding  of  bollocks. 

Mr.  All  Bsosu :  When  tlie  straw  is  not  worth  carting 
home  your  system  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  I  apprehend  that  is  never  the  case  ? 

The  CaAiRMAW :  Oh  yes,  it  was  so  in  Sussex  in 
1848. 

Mr.  Mkchi  :  The  cost  of  housing  animals  in  build- 
ings of  brick  and  slate,  with  boarded  floors,  is  one 
farthing  per  week  for  pigs  and  sheep,  and  six  ferthings 
for  huUocks,  to  psy  me  10  per  cent,  for  the  outlay. 

Mr.  W.'-fiKKNBTT  rose  and  said:  It  is,  genUemen, 
not  a  tittle  marrelloos  that  what  most  practical  (krmers 
have  regarded  as  exploded  some  twenty  years  ago, 
namely,  the  feedbg  of  cattle  on  straw,  should  have  been 
just  now  represented  as  that  on  which  the  profit  of 
Ihrmhig  hinges  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Mechi  may  be  right, 
but  it  is  certahily  singular  enough  that  the  practical  far- 
mers  of  the  present  day  riionld  have  exploded  a  practice 
long  since,  which  is  idl  at  once  introduced  as  the  very 
thing  whidi  is  to  save  them  fortunes ;  and  that  which  we 
bad  r^arded  as  obsolete  should  have  been  again  revived 
by  our  modem  agriculturists  in  the  manner  Chat  it  has 
been.  Mr.  Medii  says  that  all  the  straw  is  to  go 
through  the  stomach  of  &e  animal,  and  a  pretty  job  we 
shall  have  in  some  instances  to  get  it  through  (Hear, 
bear),  especially  if  you  happen  to  have  a  wet  season 
(cheers).  It  is  certain  you  must  give  the  animals  some- 
Ibing  very  tempting  at  the  same  time  to  induce  them  to 
eat  it  (Hear,  hear) ;  however  good  their  appetite  may  be, 
vnleas  you  give  them  other  food  far  more  palatable  they 
will  not  eat  it ;  and  if  you  even  succeed,  what  will  this 
straw  do  towards  making  beef?  (Hear,  hear).  Yon 
may  make  straw  more  palatable,  but  what  do  you  ac- 
eomplish  after  aB  ?  I  think  we  are  justified  hi  exercis- 
ing a  little  caution  where  the  profits  of  fturming  are 
made  to  hinge  on  this  point  and  then  on  tiiat,  the 
tttming  point  now  being  the  consumption  of  straw 
(cheers).  As  to  making  those  platforms  and  sheds,  and 
an  that  sort  of  tiihig,  I  do  not  thfaik  that  in  the  pnsent 
state  of  affairs  we  should  find  landlords  prepared  to  go 
the  whole  hog  in  this  mstter,  and  I  cannot  fanagine  that 
practical  larmers  would  be  justified  in  incurring  such  ex- 
pense. Sheds  are  doubtless  very  important,  as  warmth 
is  necessary  for  the  suceessftil  feeding  of  animals,  but 
boards  are  another  thing.  I  sincerely  hope  that  when 
our  friend  Mr.  Mecbl  comes  out  wiUi  his  balance  sheet 
we  shall  see  all  these  thfogs  radly  brought  to  bear 
(Hear,  and  laughter) ;  but  at  present  I  regard  all  these 
statements  as   tiie   statements  of  a  gentleman  who  Is 


very  scientific  certainly,  and  who  possesses  a  great 
many  excellent  qualities,  but  who  is  rather  too  whim- 
sical a  farmer  to  stick  to  anything  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  teli  us  what  is  really  useful  (laughter).  When 
we  remember  that  we  have  in  Mr.  Mechi  a  gen- 
tleman who  first  commenced  draining  by  putting 
stones  at  the  bottom  and  tiles  at  the  top  (l^^ughter), 
practical  men  may  well  be  disposed  to  weigh  these  notions 
before  they  adopt  them  by  wholesale  (cheers),  more 
especially  when  the  adoption  is  attended,  as  it  must  be, 
with  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  There  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  straw  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  of  so  very  inferior  a  quality  that  we 
never  think  of  getting  it  through  the  animals,  and  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  more  expense  to  cut 
up  all  this  straw  than  it  would  be  worth.  After  all,  it 
would  be  nothing  but  filling  the  animal.  It  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  contended  that  boiling  imparts  any  feeding 
quality  to  straw,  but  makes  it  somewhat  more  palatable, 
and  enables  you  to  mix  up  other  food,  and  a  portion  of 
the  sweetest  straw  may  occasionally  be  so  used  to  ad- 
vantage.  I  cannot,  however,  but  receive  Mr.  Mechl's 
suggestions  with  some  degree  of  caution.  (Hear,  hear). 
I  know  his  observations  were  well  intended,  but  I  think 
they  must  be  regarded  with  much  caution.  This  is,  how- 
ever, rather  apart  from  the  subject,  and  the  only  excuse 
which  I  can  offer  for  having  wandered  from  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Mechi  led  the  way.  I,  for  one,  feel  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  for  his  observaUons  with  respect  to  the  proper 
mode  of  growing  turnips.  I  coincide,  however,  in  the 
observation  of  a  subsequent  speaker,  that  no  ordinary 
arable  farm  will  ftimish  on  one-fourth  of  the  farm  20 
tons  of  manure  per  acre.  No  man  can  on  a  given  quantity 
of  arable  land  produce  that  large  quantity  per  acre.  If 
he  can  produce  10  or  15  tons  per  acre,  it  is  quite  as 
much  as  he  can  obtain,  and  even  if  he  could,  it  would 
be  better  husbandry  to  apply  a  portion  of  it  to  other 
crops  rather  than  use  it  all  for  turtkips.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  practical  importance.  I  have  myself,  for  tbe 
last  10  or  12  years,  generally  used  from  10  to  12  tons  of 
fiirm-yard  manure  per  acre  with  rapecake  or  other  arti- 
ficial dressings,  on  a  naturally  weak  soil,  such  as  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  &c.  And  thus  I  have  manag^  to 
grow  on  poor  land  an  extremely  fine  crop  of  Swede 
turnips,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  know  how  I  could 
do  better  than  recommend  the  farmers  of  the  country 
gmerally  to  adopt  a  similar  method,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  weak  land.    (Cheers). 

Mr.  Thomas  :  I  need  not  tell  any  one  here  that  I  am 
a  practical  man,  having  been  a  farmer  on  an  extensive 
SMle  for  many  years,  and  I,  like  many  others  of  my 
friends,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  not  using  any 
light  dressing;  but  I  was  at  length  led  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  very  beneficially  applied,  rather 
than  resorting  to  farm-yard  manure  at  a  time  of  year 
when  it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  For  some  time  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  the  land  a  partial  dressing  of 
fkrm-yard  manure,  and  then  raising  turnips  by  drilling 
in  the  light  dressing,  using  less  manure  each  time.  I 
found  the  crop  of  turnips  was  quite  as  large  when  ap- 
plied to  the  crop  of  wheat  previously,  as  when  applied  to 
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the  tuniipt ;  and  I  am  lo  tfaorooglily  oonnnoed  of  this, 
from  ezperieiioe  and  obserratioii,  that  for  the  last  few 
years  I  have  not  used  a  lingle  load  of  farm-yard  manure 
to  the  turnip  crop,  but  applied  it  all  to  the  clover  and 
bean  stnbblea  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  using  only  light 
dressings  for  the  turnips.  I  have  tried  this  in  mixed 
soils,  both  of  loams  and  of  aands ;  and  I  have  nerer 
found  any  manure  which  would  bring  them  earlier  to  the 
hoe  and  aecure  a  better  crop  than  superphosphate  of 
lime.  With  regard  to  the  quanUty  of  tumipa  that 
should  be  used  for  cattle,  I  think  itdoeanot  require 
the  experience  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi  to  find  out  that 
turnips  can  be  given  in  too  large  quantities.  This  was 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1790,  and  also  by 
Arthur  Young ;  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  which  one  may  find  writings  made 
up  from  old  books,  whbh  one  haa  read  when  a  boy,  it 
is  mentioned  again  and  again;  but  when  Mr.  Mechi 
tells  us  that  half  a  bushel  a  day  is  the  largest  qusntity 
that  beasts  can  have  with  advantage,  I  can  only 
say  he  is  in  error  (Hear,  hear).  In  large  shorthoraed 
oxen  I  have  taken  particular  notice  of  the  thriving 
of  the  animals  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
dung  haa  been  passed  through  them,  and  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  a  hundred-weight  per  day,  equal 
to  two  sliced  bushels,  u  not  too  large  a  quantity  for  an 
animal  weighing  100  stone,  and  in  good  health,  and  that 
it  will  thrive  better  on  that  than  on  any  smaller  quantity. 
With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  straw  by  the  animala, 
there  was  an  opinion  many  years  ago  that  all  the  straw 
ought  to  be  eaten  by  them,  and  Mr.  Mechi  revives  it ; 
but  there  haa  been  a  growing  opinion  from  the  year 
1790,  when  fuming  took  such  an  extraordinary  start  in 
Scotland,  that  less  and  less  straw  ought  to  be  consumed 
on  the  farms,  and  that  we  ought  to  resort  to  a  better 
description  of  food,  in  order  to  improve  the  dung,  not 
only  in  combination  with  straw,  but  without  it ;  and  if 
you  look  at  the  kind  of  farming  that  existed  in  the  Lo< 
thians,  you  will  find  that  the  practice  was  to  draw  off 
one-third  part  of  turnips  for  the  beasts,  and  consume 
one-third  part  of  straw,  and  the  other  two-thirds  of  the 
turnips  were  eaten  off  with  extra  food  by  the  sheep. 
Bat  after  a  length  of  time  jou  find  Arthur  Young,  in  his 
Calendar,  mooting  the  question,  and  giving  the  authority 
of  perhaps  half  a  score  or  a  score  of  the  best  farmers  in 
England,  as  to  the  propriety  of  straw  being  used  at  all ; 
and  he  gives  it  as  his  particular  reaaon  that  manure  made 
in  that  way  is  very  inefficient  to  the  growth  of  turnips 
afterwards,  and  that  yon  ought  to  endeavour  not  only  to 
get  concentrated  essence  in  your  manure,  but  to  give  as 
large  a  quantity  as  you  can,  provided  you  maiotain  its 
quality ;  and  he  conceived  that  the  best  way  of  doing 
that  was  by  not  consuming  any  straw  at  all,  but  by  giv- 
ing simply  oil- cake  and  clover  chaff.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  feeding  cattle  we  can  concentrate  the  nu- 
tritive part  in  a  very  great  degree,  though  we  know  that 
the  bowels  of  most  animals  must  be  distended  in  order 
to  make  the  food  work  well.  Therefore  I  am  not  at  all 
inimical  to  giving  beasts  a  certain  portion  of  straw,  and 
T  think  the  best  plan  is  to  give  cooked  straw  and  boiled 
eed  by  way  of  a  compound.     We  have  not  yet  ar- 


rived at  the  acme  of  fivmiag,  and  tfaenfore  we  can  only 
reaaon  by  analogy  and  experienee,  but  we  should  alwajt 
keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  to  improvements;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  thia  new  mode  of 
steaming  food  is  one  of  the  best  schemes  of  the  times, 
raising  as  it  docs  a  larger  quantity  of  manure ;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  application  ought  to  be  made  to  the  tundp 
crop,  but  to  the  wheat  crops,  relying  solely  to  light 
dressing  for  the  turnips,  not  only  on  aoooont  of  the 
quickness  of  the  time  in  iHiich  it  brings  the  tnnups  to 
the  hoe,  but  also  on  account  of  the  better  crop  which  it 
secures.  The  light  dressing  only  ooats  £Z  per  acre,  and 
will  be  well  repaid  in  the  sheep. 

Mr.  MxcBi :  What  charge  do  you  make  on  snooee^ 
cro|ts? 

Mr.  Thomas  :  About  £Z  per  acre. 

Mr.  MxcHi:^There  has  been  an  objection  to  the 
making  dungheapa,  on  account  of  the  dissipation  of  the 
ammonia  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  :  I  believe  most  Cumera  cover  them 
with  a  layer  of  earth. 

Mr.  Nksbit:  It  cannot  eseiqpe  if  you  apply  to 
it  marl  and  any  calcareoua  matter,  for  it  will  be  tuned 
into  nitre.  That  ia  the  way  the  Frendi  made  the  salt- 
petre to  blow  us  up  with  during  the  old  war. 

Mr.  MxcHi :  The  one  I  made  some  time  ago  poisoned 
the  water  for  some  miles. 

Mr.  Ramsbt  :  I  think  our  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
has  sufficently  elucidated  the  queation  to  put  any  ex- 
perienced person  in  the  right  way  of  producing  a  crop 
of  turnips  successfully.  The  aigumenta  which  have  since 
been  adduced  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  borne  so 
closely  upon  the  subject  ss  I  should  have  liked.  The 
queations  of  making  straw  into  manure,  and  oookiBg — 
foi^tting  that  we  have  some  ruminating  animala  who 
will  work  in  their  own  way — may  be  queationa  for 
another  occasion.  But  I  think  our  friend's  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  producing  swedes  is  higlier  than  necessary 
(Hear,  hear).  I  certainly  think  that  the  outlay  our 
friend  Mr.  Lawrence  says  is  necessary,  for  converting  it 
into  butcher's  meat  would  render  the  crop  a  loaing  one 
altogether;  but  if  he  errs  at  all,  he  erra  on  the  right  side, 
for  it  is  better  to  show  at  onoe  that  you  can  scarcely 
produce  large  crops  without  considerable  outlay,  than  to 
deceive  each  other  by  saying  that  yon  can  have  laige 
crops  upon  a  small  outlay.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas 
and  others,  that  the  mixture  of  manurea  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  rtising  turnips.  I  need  scarcely  tell 
yon,  that  in  our  district,  where  we  grow  immense  quan- 
titiea  of  swedes  and  white  turnips  upon  all  kinds  of 
lands,  our  farming  interests  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  so  prosperous  as  they  have  been.  I  have  just 
received  a  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  named  ElUott 
(of  Dumfries),  one  of  the  cleverest  men  J  ever  saw,  and 
having  very  considerable  experience.  In  the  Scotch 
magazine  he  goes  into  the  subject  very  deeply.  Forty 
farmers  compared  notes  of  their  swede  crops,  and  he 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  list,  having  poor  land,  which 
he  took  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  on  what  is  called  an  im- 
proveablc  lease ;  and  he  shows  in  the  Highland  S!»- 
iui}f$  Journal  that  he  produced  the  largest  weight. 
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Now  this  is  a  sabjeet  of  great  importaoce.  I  believe 
the  SwedlBh  tarnip  requires  more  room  than  any  other 
crop.  It  has  often  been  thoaght  that  it  might  be 
drilled  closer  than  wheat,  but  the  fact  Is  quite  the 
reverse ;  you  cannot  get  a  good  crop  of  swedes  unless 
7011  give  them  room.  He  says  he  is  this  year  using  12 
yards  of  dung,  12  bushels  of  bones,  2  cwt  of  guano, 
and  1  cwt  of  dissolved  bones.  That  is  a  very  heavy  dose 
indeed,  but  I  know  Mr.  Elliott's  land  to  beof  such  an  in- 
ferior description  that  it  is  quite  necessary.  Supposing 
he  was  to  make  a  deduction  from  this  quantity  he  would 
have  the  same  cost  to  pay  on  the  land  in  every  other 
respect;  and  the  question  with  him  is,  whether  by 
giving  an  additional  quantity  of  manure  he  gains  a 
more  than  proportionate  quantity  of  swedes.  I  have 
known  him  weigh  30  tons  per  acre.  Now,  If  20  tons 
per  acre  can  be  produced  with  what  I  would  call  an 
efficient  manuring,  and  10  tons  more  could  be  pro- 
duced with  a  little  addition,  it  might  prove  a  source  of 
handsome  profit  to  the  farmer.  I  am  sure  that  we  do 
not  sufficiently  attend  to  some  of  these  points ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  price,  like  my 
friend  Mr.  Blliott,  I  think,  that  this  U  the  time  when 
if  any  man  has  money  he  should  not  hold  back,  but 
manure  better  than  he  has  done  before.  If  ha  begins 
to  take  off  the  manure  and  to  cultivate  more  cheaply, 
he  may  rest  assured  that  the  profit  will  be  less.  I  did 
hope  that  this  subject  of  the  Swedish  turnip  would 
have  been  followed  out  by  some  jery  experienced 
gentleman  in  this  room,  in  addition  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Lawrence  5  but  I  pretty  well  know,  from  experience, 
that  30  tons  an  acre  can  be  gprown,  if  the  land  be  not 
too  light.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  l>elieve  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  turnips  which  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated as  well  as  swedes.  We  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  thst  the  old  Norfolk  globe  and  the 
Bwede  were  the  two  greatest  desiderata ;  the  one  pro- 
ducing weight,  and  the  other  quality.  If  we  were  to 
look  closely  into  the  subject,  and  ascertain  what  quan- 
tity of  turnips  an  animal  can  eat,  we  should  find  that 
20  tons  of  swedes  would  likely  produce  as  many 
pounds  of  beef  or  mutton  as  about  36  tons  of  white.  I 
believe  the  proportion  has  been  shown  by  experiments 
In  many  cases.  The  weaker  the  quality  of  the  food 
the  more  the  animal  will  consume;  the  richer  and 
stronger  the  food,  which  is  the  Swedish  turnip,  the  less 
will  the  animal  consume,  and  give  as  much,  perhaps 
more  weight  to  the  butcher.  Therefore,  the  swede  is 
a  very  valuable  kind  of  turnip ;  it  not  only  stands  the 
English  winds  well,  but  in  the  spring  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  supports  a  farmer  can  possess  for  all  his 
cattle,  and  particularly  for  his  ewes  and  sheep.  I  think 
if  Mr.  Lawrence  wonld  apply  10  or  12  square  yards  or 
tons  of  rotten  dnog  in  opposition  to  20  yards  he  would 
perhaps  see  that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the 
crop.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  farmer  producing 
manure  from  his  own  growth,  can  raise  even  10  tons 
of  dung  to  the  acre  ;  he  must  purchase  either  one  kind 
of  manure  or  the  other.  With  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Mechi  said  on  the  cooking  of  food,  I  believe  great  im- 
provements are  to  be  made  on  that  particular;  but  the 


greatest  desideratum  is  raising  a  root  crop  and  eating 
it  upon  the  Und  with  sheep.  It  is  not  only  the  eating 
of  the  crop;  bat  upon  light  soils,  that  are  naturally 
turnip  soils,  the  treading  of  the  land  makes  it  form  a 
different  body.  It  would  grow  wheat  where  it  would 
never  do  it  before,  entirely  through  this  system.  I 
know  lands  which,  after  wheat  was  thus  grown,  pro- 
duced excellent  clover,  then  two  or  three  years  of 
grass,  and  then  com  again.  Besides,  if  you  introduce 
sheep  upon  landmen  which  there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  tur* 
nips,  and  let  them  eat  them,  all  the  couch  grass  will  ba 
destroyed,  and  will  not  rise  afterwards.  The  plan  I 
have  mentioned  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  making 
land  clean  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Mr.  Shaw  laid,  This  question  is  so  purely  practical 
that  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  offer  any  remarks 
upon  it  were  there  not  one  chrcumstance,  or  rather  an 
incident,  connected  with  the  Swede  turnip  crop  which  is 
not,  I  think,  generally  known.  I  was  reminded  of  it  by 
an  observation  which  fell  from  Mr.  Ramsey,  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries  has  grown  on 
very  poor  land  thirty  tons  of  swedes  per  acre.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  as  yon  advance  north  the  swede 
flomrishes  better,  grows  to  greater  weight,  and  is  intrin- 
sically of  a  better  character  than  the  same  root  in  the 
south.  That  has  been  proved  lately  by  examination  and 
oomparison.  I  believe  it  will  be  fonnd  invariably  that 
in  the  growth  and  use  of  the  swede  in  Scotland,  the  fur- 
mers  there  enjoy  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  the 
south,  on  account  of  the  climate,  and  that  the  swede  is 
much  more  effectual  in  its  feeding  qualities  there  than 
in  the  south.  I  believe  that  if  a  given  quantity  of  swedes 
grown  in  the  north  and  a  like  quantity  grown  in  the 
south,  were  given  to  animals  of  equal  aptitude  to  fatten, 
the  feeding  qualities  of  the  former  will  be  found  very 
superior  to  those  of  the  latter.  Although  that  point  has 
not  attracted  attention  till  lately,  the  view  is  perfectly 
rational,  for  it  is  pUdn  that  any  root  may  be  expected  to 
flourish  best  in  its  native  climate  or  which  approaches 
nearest  to  it. 

A  MEMBBa.— Did  you  speak  of  a  Scotch  acre  in  men- 
tioning the  quantity  grown  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — I  would  take  any  given  quantity.  I 
was  alluding  to  Mr.  Ramsey's  remark. 

Mr.  F.  HoBB8.>»It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
remarks  this  evening,  but  I  wish  to  back  up  Mr.  Law- 
renoe  and  Mr.  Shaw  in  their  statements.  In  the  first 
place,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ramsey  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  good  crop  of  turnips  we  must  manure  heavily, 
and  that  the  old  system  of  manuring  with  fiurm-yard 
dung  alone  is  not  so  advisable  as  that  of  having  a  portion 
of  fkrm-yard  dung  and  a  portion  of  artificial  manure. 
We  are,  I  thmk,  all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward the  subject.  His  plan  with  regard  to  preparing 
land  for  turnips  coincides  in  a  great  degree  with  my  own. 
I  do  think  that  the  material  points  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  a  heavy  crop  of  turnips  is  to  prepare  the 
land  as  much  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  and  to  cultivate 
deeply.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence  that  those  two  points 
are  most  essential.    With  regard  to  spring  cultivation, 
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I  may  oluerte  that  in  the  eoonty  of  Essex  it  is  fre- 
qnenUy  done  yery  disadfantegeonsly.  We  frequently 
plough  in  B  dry  climate,  and  to  retain  many  dodi; 
whereas  by  the  use  of  Biddle's  scarifier  and  other  ma- 
chines  of  a  similar  nature,  we  go  deeper  and  secure 
moisture,  and  the  land  makes  a  better  seed  bed  than 
When  cultirated  on  the  old  system  cf  ploughing.  With 
rpgard  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  I  may  observe 
that  I  have  myself  seen  at  Mr.  Skirring's,  near  Liver- 
pool, and  at  other  places  In  lisncashlfe,  crops  exceeding 
30  tons  weight  per  acre,  though  the  same  labour  and  at- 
tention which  we  in  the  south  bestow  had  not  been  be- 
stowed  there.  Again,  mangel  wurzel,  which  is  a  plant 
that  comes  from  a  hot  climate,  has  only  been  introduced 
into  this  country  a  few  years,  and  we  find  that  in  the 
south,  where  it  has  most  sun,  it  will  flourish  better  than 
in  the  north.  I  find  that  the  mora  humid  the  climate, 
and  the  molster  the  season,  the  worse  our  etops  are )  and 
I  thereflsre  have  no  donbt  we  should  find  it  advantageous 
to  grow  tttmipB  of  a  diflbrant  character  to  the  swede, 
unless  the  land  be  peculiarly  suitable  fbr  them.  There 
ars  turnips  in  the  present  day,  whtdi  even  in  SooUand 
are  admitted  to  produce  more  beef  and  mutton  up  to 
Oluristmas.  xnO  point  Introduced  in  reference  to  ma- 
nure is  one  which  deserves  great  attention.  We  have 
here  two  champions  of  two  particnhr  systems  sitting 
side  by  side.  Onr  frfend  Mr.  Lawrence  is  certainly 
currying  out  the  box  system  most  admirably.  I  have 
not  met  with  an  instance  !n  any  part  of  England  in  which 
it  is  perhaps  carried  out  so  well ;  the  straw  not  being 
given  to  tixe  animals  to  consnme,  as  on  Mr.  Mechi's 
fhrm,  but  in  a  cnt  rtate  fbr  them  to  tfead  down  into 
manure.  Mr.  Mechi  told  us  k  few  minutes  ago  that  we 
could  not  grow  turnips  at  a  profit  unless  we  fed  out  ani- 
mals from  the  land.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  many  In- 
stances both  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel  are  grown  at  a 
toes  of  several  pounds  per  acre ;  and  Mr.  Mechi  tells  us 
^at  he  has  fimind  a  panacea  fbr  that  evil,  namely,  to  give 
animals  straw  In  a  prepared  state.  I  condemn  Mr. 
Mechi's  plan,  because  I  thmk  that  its  adoption  would 
lessen  the  quantity  of  manure  in  the  country,  would  also 
lessen  the  supply  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  would  be  in- 
jurious to  agriculture  generally.  The  experience  which 
I  have  had  in  farming  has  taught  me  that  diefe  are  sea- 
sons in  whidi  it  would  be  hnpossible  to  give  straw  to 
animals  with  advantage.  I  have  known  two  or  three 
wet  seasons  in  Which  the  straw  was  so  bad  that  with  no 
amonnt  of  steaming  or  boiling  could  it  be  given  with  sa- 
tisfection.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  re- 
ttarks,  conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  Subject  is  neatly 
exhausted. 

The  CHArnitAK:  Previously  to  ealfing  upon  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  reply,  I  win  give  you  a  little  of  my  expe- 
rience with  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  turnip.  I  quite 
agtee  with  those  gentlemen  who  hold  that  the  best  mode 
of  manuring  Ibr  turnips  is  to  use  a  portion  of  ysrd 
manure  and  a  portion  of  irtffteial  manure.  Our  plan 
used  to  be  to  make  manure  on  the  fkrm  to  the  extent  of 
SO  or  80  loads  per  acte,  and  to  make  ftp  the  rest  with 
whatever  we  eouM  get.  That  plan  has  now  been  et- 
ploded  fer  some  time.    I  Oink  we  bate  for  the  bsttwo 


or  three  yean  been  growing  as  good  turnips  as  en  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Onr  system  hss  bem 
reeentiy  to  put  on  ten  cart-loads  of  good  manure,  sad 
to  drill  in  the  artificial  firem  the  top ;  and  that  lyslea, 
I  am  satisfied,  as  regards  my  ecril,  is  the  mast  beao- 
fidal  tiiat  can  be  adopted.  Mr.  Thomas  hu  toU  m 
that  he  does  not  cart  mannre  for  turnips  at  alL  I  eiraU 
not  carry  out  that  system  on  my  own  ferm.  If  I 
were  to  manure  my  land  fbr  wheat  I  should  have  giwt 
bulk  and  no  quali^.  We  find  that  the  ftftiier  tbe 
manure  is  ftrom  the  wheat  crop  the  better.  I  can  euQy 
understand  that  such  a  method  might  suit  with  oar 
light  land  very  well ;  but  etery  man  must  stadj  the 
character  of  his  own  ioU,  and  adopt  tiiat  plan  which 
seems  most  expedient  fbr  himself.  I  am  happy  to  hev 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  this  evening,  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  two  descriptions  of  manare  ht 
turnips.  That  is  a  system  which  in  my  own  district  hu 
been  Ibund  most  advantageous.  I  cannot  eonoar  in  Mr. 
Mechi's  opinion  with  regard  lo  cnttfaig  up  all  the  straw 
on  the  form ;  and  I  must  say  that,  if  even  it  might  he 
otherwise  desirable  to  carry  it  out,  we  should  nerer  pi 
buildings  or  steam  enough  for  the  purpoae  of  eonsofflios 
all  the  straw  on  our  ferms. 

Mr.  Ramsky  observed  that  on  one  oocarion  he  wm 
one  of  twenty  fkrmen  who  put  down  their  nsmes  for  i 
sweepstakes  fi^r  the  growth  of  the  largest  quantitj  of 
white  tamips,  and  in  the  resuH,  althoo^  he  grew 
upwards  of  forty-four  tons,  he  was  second. 

Mr.  Lawrbncb  replied:  As  regarded  Mr.  Neihil'B 
observations,  he  was  quite  aware  that  Lfebig,  like  Mr. 
Mechi,  had  sometimes  been  charged  witii  taking  ^• 
ferent  views  at  diBerent  periods ;  but  he  did  not  tfank 
Liebig  had  ever  distinctly  admitted  that  he  was  wrong  in 
the  particular  referred  to.  He  had  only  mentioned  nie 
matter  for  tin  purpose  of  showing  that  there  were  per- 
sons who  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  hM  down  hj 
Mr.  Hnxtable.  Profbswr  Johnston  and  others  had  <fif- 
tinetly  stated  that  they  did  not  know  by  what  meiBi 
plants  obtained  ammonia,  or  how  assimilation  wu  per- 
fbrmed  fer  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  lliere  were  meaj 
speculations  afloat  on  the  subject,  some  entertaining  one 
view  and  some  another.  He  had  mermy  mtended  to  put 
the  matter  in  this  shape— that  Mr.  Huxtabk  wss  not 
justified  in  telling  them  that  they  oould  grow  so  manj 
bushels  of  swedes  by  the  use  of  so  many  pottn^  of  tm- 
monia,  or  could  produce  beef  with  certainty  at  so  modi 
per  lb.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Bennett  ti^at  twenty 
tons  of  manure  were  more  than  could  be  generally  made. 
It  was  etceedhigly  hard  work  to  produce  that  qosntity. 
His  own  experience  justified  him  in  saying  tiiat  he  codd 
produce  it,  but  he  did  not  think  the  case  genenl.  He 
fhlly  admltesd  the  advantage  of  mixing  manure ;  bat  he 
bought  it  important  that  in  these  times  they  should  see 
whether  they  couM  not  get  on  without  bnyieg,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  had  treated  the  subject  asbehtti 
done.  Where  there  were  so  many  fixed  charges,  it  wu 
a  matter  of  economy  to  secure,  If  possible,  a  good  erop. 
So  far  as  tiie  turnip  was  concerned,  he  doubted  whether 
the  extra  10  tons  of  turnips  would  pay  fbr  the  eitra  ma- 
nure which  Mr.  Ramsey  reeommended  titem  tome. 
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He  was  not  tore  whether  he  had  rightly  undentood  that 
gentleman,  that  he  tmi  12  bnahela  of  bonat  in  addition 
to  Cum-yard  dvng. 

Mr.  RAMasT :  Yea. 

Mr.  Lawrbkcb  :  Well,  he  knew  not  what  wtis  the 
price  in  Mr.  Ramiey's  diitriet,  bat  in  hit  own  diatriet 
12  bnahela  of  bonea  ooat  30a.,  and  2  cwt  of  gvano  tOa. 

Mr.  Ram  asT  :  Yei. 

Mr.  La  WRINGS  continaed  :  He  coald  not  make  oat  ttoie 
than  80s.  (isr  theaxtra  quantity  of  footi,  aoeordiag  lo  the  tea- 
nmooy  of  Mr.  Mechi  and  BCr.  Pither  Hbbbt.  He  tbooght 
they  ooold  hardly  be  going  to  work  economically  in  appljiog 
inch  a  qoaatity  of  manaie  to  get  ten  extra  toni  of  tnmipi  per 
•ere.  Aa  regarded  the  application  Of  twenty  tool  of  manors 
for  the  turnip  crop,  it  moit  be  borae  in  mind  that  in  the  lya- 
tern  under  whieh  that  waa  recommended  no  other  mannre  wai 
added.  That  qoaatity  waa  intended  to  carry  through  the 
whole  rotatiob,  and  not  merely  to  tain  the  turnip  crop.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  manure  might  be 
applied  to  other  crops.  He  had  wished  to  elicit  from  the 
meeting  whether  it  wu  the  feeling  that  ft  should  be  applied  to 
the  wheat  in  part  or  to  the  seed  crops.  He  had  understood 
Mr.  Thomaa  to  say  that  he  had  found  it  moat  beneficial  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  seeds  and  the  beans. 

Mr.  THOMAa  :  Wheat  and  beana. 

Mr.  Lawbsnci  went  on  to  lemark  that  he  agreed  witii  Mr* 
Hobba  on  the  sofajeot  of  mangold-wurtad.  Up  to  a  eertab 
period  it  was  omch  mors  vsleable  than  the  swede.  Whaterer 
might  be  the  case  op  to  the  lat  of  March  or  theret^utt, 
from  that  time  the  tomip  began  to  deteriorate ;  and  they 
wanted  roota  in  backward  seasons  to  carry  them  on  up  to  ^e 
1st  of  June,  this  showed  the  great  value  of  mangold-wuftael. 
He  had  tUs  year  more  thsn  doubled  his  growth  of  mangold- 
wwrtad  with  that  view. 

After  some  diseuseion,  on  tiie  aMtion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Nesbit,  the  following  resolutioa  waa  sgreed  to  : — 
"  That  the  beat  mode  of  aeeoring  a  heavy  crop  of  swedes  is  by 
the  ase  of  a  liur  proportion  of  farm-yard  manure,  with  the 
addition  of  a  dressing  of  soma  accredited  artifidal  manures, 
and  that  the  eoat  per  aere  will  neeessarily  vary  aoeording  to 
circamstaneea;  that  aa  regards  the  proportion  of  the  eapai 
diargeable  to  the  succeeding  crops  in  rotation,  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  information  afforded  to  warrant  a  positive  con 
dusioo,  but  that  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  otte4hird  to  one- 
haU." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  a  vote  of  thanka  was 
given  to  Mr.  Lawrmoe  t^  the  able  manner  m  which  lie  had 
introduced  the  sul^t. 

This  terminated  the  proeeedinga. 


PROTECTING  FRUIT  TREBS.—Whether  pro- 
tection to  agrlcaltare  ia  neceamry  I  leave  to  be  decided 
in  the  arena  of  political  diacoaaion,  bat  that  ft  b  India* 
penaable  in  horticaltare,  hi  reference  to  fruit  trees,  I  have 
had  thia  apring  aaffident  and  andeniabla  proof.  My 
apricot  treea  were  protected  principally  with  canvas, 
the  naual  de aeription ;  bat,  notwithatanding,  a  great  deal 
of  the  bloom  waa  cut  off  daring  the  aevere  froata  in 
March.  I  frequently  examined  the  bloom  In  the  morn- 
ing after  a  froat,  and  invariably  found  ice  imbedded  aa  it 
were  aroond  the  embryo  froit,  and  thia  at  a  time  whan 
the  weather  waa  very  dry.  The  reaolt  ia,  on  aome  of  tiM 
treea  which  waa  covered  with  Moom  I  iluai  icatoelyhafe 


half  a  crop.  And  if  thli  ia  the  caae  wi&  protection, 
what  would  they  have  been  without  it  ?  I  am  folly  con- 
vhused  that  a  ahigle  eovering  of  canvaaa  b  not  a  aaffident 
protection  for  apricota  daring  aaoh  aevere  weather  aa  we 
had  in  March.  My  peachea  and  nectarinea  have  escaped, 
owing  no  doubt  in  part  lo  their  being  later  In  coming 
into  bloom  ;  bat  t  believe  they  Will  atand  a  greater 
amount  of  iWiat  than  apricota.  I  believe  temporary 
ooping4>oarcb  of  much  utilfty  in  keeping  olT  a  great 
amount  of  fhnt,  and  I  would  Invariably  aae  them  where 
I  could  have  them.  I  have  none  here,  and  I  will  men- 
tion a  oaae  In  point  which  I  think  goea  for  to  prove 
their  ntility.  There  are  two  apricot  trees  here  growing 
againat  a  wall  beating  a  aouthern  aapect,  which  have  by 
far  the  beat  crop  of  firuit  upon  them,  and  over  which 
hanga  what  I  may  term  a  natural  eoping,  for  it  growa 
there.  There  b  growing  on  the  otiier  aide  Of  the  wall 
aome  ivy,  which  haa  reached  the  top,  and  whidb  projecta 
over  the  south  aide  about  a  foot,  forming  a  moat  effectual 
ooplng.  By  the  bye,  theae  two  treea  were  not  eovered 
with  canvas,  but  with  double  twine  netting,  and  which 
I  do  not  consider  so  effectoal  aa  canvaaa.  Suraly  it  b 
enough  to  lose  above  half  one's  apricota  \  but  nO)  I  have 
even  greater  tale  of  woe  to  tell  yet— pHima^  cherries, 
and  all  other  fhiit  treea  promised  a  tine  crop  (and  aurely 
we  might  hope  to  be  aecoro  when  the  aweet  month  of 
May  had  arrived) ;  but  no,  on  the  night  if  thO  2fid  Inst 
John  Froat  worked  aad  and  fatemodlable  miachbf  \  pluma 
and  cherriea,  which  were  covered  with  bloom  aidaetting 
beaotiAilly,  no  matter  what  kinda  or  what  aftpect  they 
occopied,  wero  alike  Injured,  and  the  MoreUo  cherry 
mik  me  did  not  eacape.  I  bdievefbll  three  parte  of  the 
crop  of  plnma  and  cherriea  aro  gone ;  and  I  am  afhud  a 
great  many  of  the  young  peara  will  drop  oiT,  for  the 
atylea  of  many  of  them  appear  to  be  withered  btfon  their 
time.  In  the  open  qnarten  gooaeberriea  and  cdrranta 
have  aoffered  much.  The  expanded  atrawberry  bloa- 
aoma  are  all  black  In  the  centre^  AfepafagOa  ahoota 
that  esoaped  the  knllb  aro  all  hanging  their  beads  like 
whips ;  and  the  poor  potato  b  much  affected,  not  even 
eaei^ing  at  the  foot  of  a  aonth  wall,  hot  all  cut  down  to 
the  level  of  the  ground.  The  apple  Uoaaoma  Hot  having 
been  expanded  so  aoon,  aro  atiU  life,  and  that  b  aome 
conaolation.  The  froat  waa  very  aevero  thfc  morning 
(May  10)  ;  the  vegetahlea  oovered  with  hoar,  and  the 
mate  on  the  framea  froien  aa  atiff  ia  a  boaiti.  Three 
yeara  ago  I  waa  living  in  Hertfbrdahiro,  and  I  find  by 
my  Journal  that  hi  184f  we  began  *<  bedding-out"  on 
the  lOtii  of  May.  The  bat  froat  b  dated  May  3rd, 
when  the  thermometer  ibll  to  92  degreea  by  morning. 
Oar  planta  were  atanding  eat  to  harden  aome  thne  before 
beddmg,  and  here  I  dare  not  treat  them  without  a  mat 
yet.  Sorely  there  must  be  a  great  difference  In  the  aea- 
aona ;  bat  I  abo  confer  that  the  aevero  weather  we  ex- 
petfenoe  hero  b  partly  owing  to  the  low  situation  in 
wyoh  thb  garden  b  aitaated,  and  abo  to  the  ^reaenceof 
80  much  water,  a  atream  running  thfoegh  both  the 
ffower  and  kitchen  garden.  I  oannot  condule  without 
remarking  how  **  penny  wiae  and  pound  looliab"  itia 
for  any  gentieman  to  build  expenaive  Walb  Ond  pbnt 
them  with  Valuable  treea,  having  them  trtdned  and 
managed  in  firat-imte  order,  and  rmk  the  loaa  Of  the  crop 
of  firuU  for  want  of  effeetnal  protection.-^ HbnHt  Wood, 
Tfohbonme  l^rk. 
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AGRICULTURE     IN     SCOTLAND. 


BkhHOOV,  WIGTOWN. 


llie  land  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  It  is  generally  superior  in 
quality^  and  is  occupied  by  an  enlightened  and 
wealthy  class  of  tenants. 

The  Caise  of  Baldoon^  stretching  from  this  place 
along  the  Bay  of  Wigtown^  is  justly  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  finest  tracts  in  Scotland.  The  soil  is 
a  strong  clay,  well  nuxed  with  sea-shell  and  other 
marine  remains,  which  greatly  promote  its  pulve- 
rization. The  Carse  is  probably  3,000  acres  in 
extent,  and  is  all  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  who  un- 
derstand their  business,  and  have  both  the  enter- 
prise and  the  means  to  adopt  the  best  systems  of 
culture. 

It  is  on  this  rich  and  beautiful  tract  that  the  farm 
of  Baldoon,  occupied  by  Mr.  Caird,  is  situated.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  largest  arable  farm  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  paymg  a  rent,  we  understand,  of  £1,200 
per  annum.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  hard  land, 
but  the  main  proportion  of  the  farm  consists  of  the 
Boil  we  have  described.  It  is  divided  into  fields  of 
large  size  by  thorn-hedges,  some  of  which  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  to  a  great  height,  in  order  to  break 
the  force  of  the  winds,  which  sweep  with  violence 
over  so  broad  and  level  a  surface.  The  river  Blade- 
noch  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  farm,  and 
carries  sloops  up  to  a  small  quay  within  a  gun-shot 
of  the  steading.  Baldoon  is  not  a  farm  on  which 
there  is  room  for  any  great  improvements,  or  for 
much  variety  or  novelty  of  cultivation.  Every  acre 
of  it  is  tillable,  and  has  been  tilled  in  a  superior  way 
from  time  immemorial ;  yet  the  enterprising  and 
innovating  spirit  of  Mr.  Caird  has  contrived  to  exe- 
cute some  very  excellent  ameliorations  since  his 
entry  on  the  farm.  A  rivulet,  along  which  the  tide 
runs,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  farm,  wind- 
ing its  course  among  the  richest  of  the  fields,  cut- 
ting them  into  points  and  comers,  and  laying  a 
large  portion  of  the  soil  frequently  under  water. 
Mr.  Caird  at  once  proceeded  to  cut  a  new  and  more 
direct  course  for  this  stream,  and  by  draining  and 
filling  up  the  old  one,  has  succeeded  in  saving  land, 
in  getting  rid  of  obstructive  fences,  in  giving  a  finer 
sweep  to  his  fields,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  la- 
bour of  cultivating  them.  This  is  a  species  of  im- 
provement which  might  frequently  be  Carried  out 
with  great  advantage.  The  amount  of  land  lost, 
and  of  damage  and  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
crooked  windings  of  rivulets,  and  by  ill-planned 
ditches  and  fences  over  the  face  of  the  country,  is 


immense ;  and  the  benefits  would,  in  most  cases, 
far  exceed  the  expense  of  correcting  these  abuses. 
There  is  a  disinclination  sometimes  to  meddle  with 
the  course  of  streams,  lest  the  water  might  prove 
discontented  with  its  new  bed,  and  provoke  trouble- 
some land-slips.  The  true  plan  will  be  found,  we 
believe,  to  cut  sufficient  channel  for  the  water  at 
once ;  and  when  this  is  done  the  dreaded  disturb- 
ance of  the  banks  will  hardly  ever  begin.  A  gravel 
pit  in  one  of  the  hard  land  fields  of  Baldoon  has 
been  rooted  out  and  ploughed ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  rough  piece  of  ground  near  the  stead- 
ing, where  there  is  a  fine  pool  for  watering,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  foot  of  land  on  the  farm 
which  has  not  been  brought  into  thorough  cultiva- 
tion. The  drainage  of  the  farm  is  complete.  After 
a  night  of  heavy  rain,  water  was  only  visible  over  a 
small  comer  of  one  of  the  fields.  Mr.  Ross,  the 
farm-grieve,  observed  that  this  was  a  spot  where 
the  drains  had  happened  to  be  covered  with  sea- 
shells.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  innumerable 
little  receptacles  for  the  lodgment  of  water,  which 
we  can  conceive  to  be  formed  by  a  quantity  of 
shells  thrown  together,  may  retard  the  access  of  the 
water  to  the  drains ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that 
drains  2|  to  3  feet  deep,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
ridges,  as  in  this  field,  may  be  too  shallow  to  draw 
the  water  powerfully  from  the  bottom  furrows.  The 
farm  is  wdl  ploughed,  well  sown,  well  harrowed ; 
the  implements  used  are  of  the  best  class ;  and  we 
saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  every  department 
of  labour  on  Baldoon  is  conducted  in  the  highest 
style  of  husbandry. 

Baldoon  is  exactly  one  of  the  class  of  farms  which 
will  suffer  most  severely  from  the  abolition  of  the 
com  laws.  Its  forte  is  wheat  growing.  The  qua- 
lities which  render  it  eminenUy  suitable  for  wheat 
crops  increase  the  difficulty  of  labouring  it,  and 
have  enhanced  its  rent;  the  free  introduction  of 
wheat  from  abroad,  reducing  the  price  of  this  sta- 
ple one-third  or  one-half,  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the 
very  elements  of  income,  by  which  it  was  calculated 
that  these  enhanced  charges  could  be  met.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  farmer  who  has  stood  most 
prominentiy  forward  to  maintain  that  domestic 
agriculture  can  prosper  without  Protection  is  one 
who  win  himself  fed  most  keenly  and  severely  the 
effects  of  Free-trade.  The  heavy  stake  he  has  in 
the  issue  of  this  question  proves  the  perfect  dis- 
interestedness and  thorough  independence  of  mind 
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with  which  Mr.  Caird  is  actuated^  and  should  pro- 
tect him  from  the  ili-mamnered  attacks  of  a  clique 
of  partisans,  who  never  attempted  an  experiment, 
or  risked  a  sixpence  on  the  soil  in  their  lives.  If 
farming  can  be  made  to  succeed  on  Baldoon  under 
Free-trade,  there  is  not  an  agricultural  district  in 
the  country  which  need  be  alarmed  at  the  results 
of  foreign  importation.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  ex- 
periment will  receive  from  Mr.  Caird  a  fair  and  en- 
lightened trial,  and  that  he  is  one  who  has  the 
honesty  and  frankness,  as  well  as  the  ability,  to 
make  known  to  others  the  results  of  his  experience, 
whatever  these  may  be,  whether  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  his  cherished  anticipations. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  Mr.  Caird  has  intro- 
duced a  dairy  stock  upon  Baldoon.  His  milk  cows 
are  about  100  in  number,  all  of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 
The  bull  is  a  Teeswater.  The  cows  are  kept  con- 
stantiy  in  the  byres,  and  have  been  fed  during 
winter  on  wheat,  straw,  turnips,  and  beans.  They 
are  all  sound  and  healthy.  The  dairy  keeper,  an 
Ayrshire  man,  who  pays  a  rent  to  Mr.  Caird  for  the 
produce  of  the  cows,  and  who  has  not  always  been 
accustomed  to  the  system  of  in-door  feeding,  is 
highly  satisfied  with  their  condition,  and  complains 
only  of  the  heavy  labour  which  the  system  entails. 
The  trouble  of  feeding,  cleaning  out,  and  canying 
water  to  so  many  animals,  in  addition  to  all  the 
usual  work  of  milking,  churning,  and  cheese- 
making,  must  necessarily  be  severe.  Water-pipes 
are  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  byres,  which 
will  abridge  one  part  of  the  labour ;  and  Mr.  Caird 
has  so  far  relaxed  his  system  as  to  agree  that  the 
cows  shall  be  put  out  to  the  field  during  [the  sum- 
mer nights.  Great  attention  is  paid,  we  need  hardly 
say,  to  the  ventilation  of  the  byres.  The  gutter 
behind  the  cows  is  laid  with  freestone  flags,  which 
struck  us  as  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  straw  used  for  bedding  is  chopped  into  lengths 
of  three  or  four  inches  by  a  circular  cutting- 
machine  which  does  the  work  with  great  expedi- 
tion. The  calves  are  sold  off  early— Mr.  Caird 
preferring  to  renew  his  stock  by  purchases. 

Practical  fanners  will  at  once  perceive  the  advan- 
tages which  Mr.  Caird  expects  to  derive  from  his 
dairy  stock.  He  obtains  a  quick  and  profitable 
consumption  of  straw  and  roots  on  his  own  stead- 
ing, without  the  necessity  of  having  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  land  in  pasture.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  acres  round  the  house,  there  is 
no  old  grass  on  the  farm.  A  hard  Lmd  field  in  rye- 
grass, which  has  been  watered  from  the  tank,  and 
wiU  be  brought  forward  for  early  cutting,  will  sup- 
ply the  cows  with  sununer  feeding.  A  clay  field  is 
also  sown  with  rye-grass,  and  has  at  present  six 
scores  of  hogs  upon  it,  which  will  be  sold  off  shortly, 
and  the  grass  be  brought  forward  for  late  cutting. 


Rye-grass,  turnips,  and  beans,  which  are  all  avail- 
able for  the  cows,  alternate  the  white  crops ;  and 
Mr.  Caird  thus  gets  rid  at  once  of  both  permanent 
pasture  ground,  and  of  preparatory  fallowing.  No 
wheat  on  Baldoon  is  sown  this  year  on  fallow. 
While  other  clay  land  farmers  are  fallowing  a  large 
proportion  of  their  soil,  Mr.  Caird  is  busy  ruaiog 
food,  on  all  parts  of  his  farm  not  in  white  crop,  for 
a  hundred  milch  cows,  the  produce  of  which  pays 
well  mgh  the  whole  of  his  heavy  rental. 

The  practical  question  which  will  be  asked  is, 
will  this  system  work  permanentiy  on  such  a  fann 
as  Baldoon  ?  This  is  exacUy  the  question  in  course 
of  experimental  solution ;  and  we  will  heie  just 
mention  one  or  two  facts  which  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  probable  result.  The  system  of  house- 
feeding  promotes,  in  an  amazing  degree,  the  collec- 
tion of  manure,  with  which  to  grow  large  breadths 
of  green  crop,  and  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  heart 
for  wheat,  without  fallowing.  The  dunghill  at  Bal- 
doon is  not  covered  over,  and  probably  an  impro?e- 
ment  may  yet  be  made  in  the  manuring  department 
of  the  farm;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
keeping  of  so  many  cows  constantly  in-doors,  and 
the  complete  drainage  from  all  the  byres,  stables, 
and  houses,  into  a  capacious  tank,  afford  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
second  fact  we  would  notice  is,  that  the  tumipe  on 
the  clay  land  on  Baldoon  last  year  were  superior  to 
those  on  the  hard  land,  which,  in  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, would  be  described  as  "  the  finest  turnip-land." 
And,  as  a  third  fact  of  some  significance,  ve  may 
observe,  that  of  two  wheat  fields  in  immediate  juxta- 
position—one  in  Baldoon,  sown  in  November, 
after  beans ;  and  another  in  the  neighbouring  farm 
of  Crook,  sown  in  fallow :  the  former  is  considerably 
superior  in  strength  and  greenness  of  braird. 

Mr.  Caird  sows  his  wheat  thinly— two-and-a- 
half  to  three  bushels  per  acre;  and  each  acre  re- 
ceives two  cwt.  of  guano.  Three  of  the  hard  land 
fields  are  this  year  in  wheat,  which  was  sown  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  is  now  brairding  satisfactorily.  An  im- 
mense field  of  eighty  acres  in  grass  last  year  is 
sown  with  oats,  and  harrowed.  A  clay  field,  trench- 
ploughed,  is  in  preparation  for  turnips.  It  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  unity  and  speed 
with  which  operations  are  conducted  on  lazge  farms, 
that  a  field  of  beans,  probably  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  acres  in  extent,  was  drilled,  manured,  soirn, 
and  covered  in  by  six  pairs  of  horses  in  five  days— 
the  ablest  horses  at  the  head,  and  one  pair  following 
steadily  on  the  heels  of  another.  It  is  by  this  con- 
centration of  forces  in  one  piece  of  work  that  a  pro- 
per spirit  of  emulation  is  excited,  and  the  labour  of 
a  farm  proceeds  with  order  and  spirit. 

A  quantity  of  potatoes  are  planted  this  year  on 
Baldoon  in  beds,  which  are  dug  by  Irish  labooro^ 
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at  358.  per  acre.  This  plan  it  new  on  clay  land, 
and  is  regarded  with  various  opinions.  We  hear 
general  complaints  of  the  backwardness  of  plough- 
ing—the long  frosts  in  January  and  February  hav- 
ing impeded  operations  to  an  extent  which  the  fine 
weather  of  March  has  not  altogether  redeemed; 
and  as  the  Irishmen  execute  the  spade  work  well, 
when  properly  looked  after,  and  at  a  cheap  rate, 
there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  take  the  readiest 
method  of  planting  a  crop  which  is  still  regarded 
with  a  certain  degree  of  distrust.  Mr.  Caird  has  a 
large  stock  of  sound  potatoes  in  his  stackyard— we 
can  hardly  say  in  pits,  for  they  are  laid  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  long  heaps,  and  wrapped 
over  thickly  with  straw,  which  is  the  best  possible 
covering  for  potatoes  when  straw  can  be  spared. 
When  frost  sets  in,  the  straw  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  manure,  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  weather 
opens. 

The  farm-buildings  on  Baldoon  are  equal  to  the 
average  found  on  the  superior  class  of  fieuins ;   but 


there  is  nothing  new  or  extra  about  them.  The 
thrashing-machine  is  driven  by  water,  and  adapted 
equally  for  corn  and  beans.  The  granary  is  small 
for  so  large  a  farm ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Caird  could  point  out  to  his  landlord,  who  is  not 
the  worst  of  his  class  in  Wigtownshire,  many  im- 
provements on  hb  steading  which  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both. 

The  dwelling-house  is  a  neat  modem  structure, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  farm,  and  embo- 
somed by  a  wood  of  ancestral  repute.  The  last  wall 
of  the  old  castle  of  Baldoon  stands  at  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  and  a  rudely-carved  gateway,  which  must 
have  been  the  entrance  to  this  feudal  residence, 
has  been  preserved  with  fine  taste  in  the  open  lawn. 
This  old  castle  was  the  seat  of  the  Dunbars  of  Bal- 
doon, and  it  may  probably  increase  the  interest  of 
our  description  to  add,  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
tragic  incident  which  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
his  novel  of  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."— 
North  British  Mail. 


CALENDAR    OF     HORTICULTURE.— JUNE. 


Retraspeci— commencing  in  the  evening  of  May 
15th,  that  being  the  day  wherein  most  persons 
imagine  that  danger  from  frost  has  passed  away ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  garden  may  be  safely  fur- 
nished with  all  its  semi-hardy  tenants.  The  par- 
terres have  in  fact  been  in  progress ;  and  scarlet 
geraniums,  among  other  beauties,  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  summer  quarters.  By  referring  to 
the  meteorological  diary,  the  state  of  temperature 
for  every  day  in  this  locality  can  be  ascertained ; 
and  it  ^frill  be  seen  that  it  has  been  some  degrees 
below  the  general  averages.  This  spring  has  as- 
suredly been  cool,  but  no  material  injury  has  been 
sustained  ;  and,  so  far  from  having  justified  the 
lugubrio*is  prognostics  of  sundry  weather  prophets, 
few  correct  observers  will  be  tardy  in  acknowledg- 
ing that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  seasons  during  the 
bygone  four  months  and  a-half  have  been  fine  and 
auspicious. 

The  subject  will  be  resumed  at  the  close  of  the 
calendar. 

VEGBTABLB   OBPARTMBNT. 

Asparagus, — We  possess  the  following  results  of 
an  analysis  of  the  herb  by  the  chemist.  Levy : — 

Potass per  cent.  20.48 

Soda ,    do.      2.89 

Lime „    do.     13.16 

Magnesia „    do.      3.24 

Peroxide  of  iron  . . . .  „    do.      4.22 
Silica     „    do.      9.99 


Sulphuric  acid per  cent. 


Phosphoric  acid 
Carbonic  acid 
Chlorine  .... 
Loss 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


6.72 

10.03 

26.71 

3.21 

1.36 

100.00 


If  the  above  be  a  correct  approximation,  the  fol- 
lowing question  suggests  itself:  Had  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  been  then  employed  as  a  top 
dressing,  or  to  the  extent  now  recommended  and 
practised  ?  If  it  had,  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
to  account  for  the  predominance  of  potash  in  the 
ashes.  If  it  had  not,  the  circumstance  favours  the 
opinion  that  potassa  as  a  chloride  (formerly  termed 
muriate  of  potash,  "  digestive  salt,  of  Silvius")  would 
be  the  more  appropriate  manure.  Liebig  has  most 
interesting  remarks  on  the  substitution  of  one  alkali 
for  another.  (See  edition,  4th,  p.  68-9.)  These  and 
the  notes  claim  most  serious  attention. 

OPBRATION8. 

Cutting  of  this  choicest  vegetable  ought,  if  wea- 
ther permit,  to  be  in  full  progress  (it  is  at  present 
tardy,  though  fine).  Great  care  is  required  not  to 
wound  the  crowns,  and  we  are  inclined  to  second 
the  advice  lately  given  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
"  to  cut  over  aJl  the  advancing  shoots,  however 
small,  till  the  period  close  for  the  season,  as  thereby 
the  regular  summer  growth  will  be  promoted.  It 
is  a  rule  to  cease  cutting  at  Midsummer,  allowing 
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a  w  eek  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  earliness 
or  lateness  of  tbe  spring.  We  may  safely  restrict 
the  season  of  asparagus  to  two  calendar  months. 

Continue  to  sow  at  various  periods,  according 
to  the  supply  required,  lettuce,  small  salading, 
spinach,  radish  of  sorts ;  kidney  beans  and  scarlet 
runners  for  dwarfing  twice,  but  not  later  than  the 
22nd  of  tbe  month ;  peas  of  short  growth,  once  for 
tbe  last  time  at  the  beginning  of  June. — if  later, 
the  tall  marrow  peas  are  to  be  preferred.  These, 
if  the  summer  be  occasionally  showery,  may  bear 
well  till  October.  If  the  weather  be  dry  in  June,  the 
ground  before  sowing  must  be  dug  and  thoroughly 
moistened  16  or  more  inches  deep,  and  should  have 
decayed  manure  as  a  stratum  below  that.  Ttm  also 
it  would  be  desirable  that  kidney  beans  should 
have,  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  of  ground  mois- 
ture of  rich  quality.  Be  it  remembered  that  all  the 
leguminous  vegetables  like  calcareous  earth; 
and  if  this  be  absent,  some  chalk  and  bone-earth 
should  be  occasionally  given. 

Cape  broccoli  may  still  be  sown  for  the  latest 
supply  of  autumn. 

Celery  may  go  into  trenches  early  in  the  month. 
The  plot  ought  to  be  naturally  sound,  and  then  be 
deeply  dug  and  intermixed  with  spit-dung.  When 
settled  pretty  firm  the  trenches  should  be  made  six 
inches  deep,  after  digging  into  the  bottom  of  each 
four  inches  of  similar  dung.  Select  fine  stocky 
plants  all  of  a  size  ;  trim  off  every  offset,  and  plant 
firmly  with  the  dibble  or  hand-trowel  five  or  six 
inches  apart.  (N.B.  The  fingers  are  the  most  efii- 
cient  tools  for  insinuating  and  firming  the  soil  and 
roots.  They /ccZ  what  is  done)  Give  soft  pond- 
water,  and  renew  it  till  the  plants  remain  firm  and 
erect. 

Cauliflowers  coming  forward  should  have  plenty 
of  manure-water  once  or  twice.  Smaller  plants 
raised  in  May  are  to  be  pricked  out  in  a  nursery- 
bed  of  rich  earth  to  remain  a  few  weeks,  being  oc- 
casionally and  copiously  watered. 

Stone  turnips  sown  about  the  15ih  will,  if  the 
weather  prove  showery,  come  in  seasonably  for  the 
autumn.  Charcoal  dust  or  carbonised  oak  saw- 
dust sown  freely  with  the  seed  wiU  attract  ammo- 
nia, and  produce  a  rapid  and  strong  vegetation. 
Open  plots  of  loamy  ground  are  most  favourable  to 
these  and  all  the  braasica  families. 

Tkim  out  to  proper  distances  beets^  parsmps^ 
carrots,  onions,  and  transplant  some  keks.  Take 
in  thining  ordw  plants  of  seedling  broocoli,  hose- 
cole,  Scotch  kail  and  the  like,  and  transfer  ^em  to 
nursery  beds  to  remain  till  July, 

PkuU  capsicums  andlove-apples  early  in  themonth. 
Hoe  and  weed  everywhere ;  stick  peas,  top  broad 
beans  and  peas,  and  see  to  all  the  routine  opera- 
ons. 


Plant  out  eueumbers ;  the  rumiefs  ef  Ibraier 
plantings  will  become  too  long  for  hand-glassee ; 
these,  however,  can  be  raised  by  a  brick  plued  tf 
each  comer,  and  may  remain  to  protect 'die  roots 
from  too  much  tbbi;  the  vine  or  rmmen  will  pus 
under  the  glasses,  and  laust  be,  firom  time  to  time, 
pegged  down  in  open,  fegidar  Girder.  Awviously, 
however,  each  lAioot  must  be  atopped  aboat  ihe  4^ 
eye  beyond  tiie  central  eten,  le  induce  fartik 
laterals.  McPhael's  ndeof  stoppng  every  skoot 
of  plants,  within  warm  pits,  immedialdy  fl^ove  a 
showing  friKt,  is  worthy  of  notiee,  eiyen  in  this  open- 
air  cnlture. 

Melons  in  warm  frames  most  have  d&ily  atten- 
tkm,  to  give  air  and  to  impregnate  two  or  three 
fertile  blossoms  at  ^  oame  time.  New  beds  mast 
beformed;  but,  at  this  aeason,  dnng  4nrhot4)edti 
win  not  be  required.  I  never  saw  more  or  better 
fruit  than  was  produced  in  large  brick  pits,  con- 
taining deep  masses  of  semi-decayed  trse-leaves, 
covered  with  rich  loamy  soil  a  Uw  kadm  de^ 
where  the  plants  were  turned  out  from  their  pots. 
Shade  for  a  time,  sun,  air,  and  some  water  were 
duly  supplied,  and  the  roots  traced  over  the  whole 
estent  of  the  leaf-beds.  Each  melon  should  be 
supported  on  a  cradle  or  trellis,  to  keep  it  dry  and 
clean.  The  amateur  who  can  afford  to  growmebos 
and  pines  should*  however,  have  a  good  working 
hot  water  apparatusi,  to  furnish  bottom  and  afeoaos- 
pheric  heat  to  ^very  |iit 

Fruit  Bepartmsnt. 

Thin  wallFfruit— <caHtiotts]|r  at  first ;  when  peacheB 
and  nectarines  are  as  large  as  haael  nuts ;  leariog 
the  greater  number  of  fruit  on  till  the  stone  b 
hardmed.  In  regulating  for  the  next  year's 
bearing,  the  lowest  advancing  shoots  most  be  se- 
lected and  preserved  with  care,  while  each  httlesiioot 
that  advances  Jrom  a  fruU  should  be  pruned  back 
to  a  leaf  or  two. 

Ft»e<.— Look  them  over,  cut  off  tendrils,  atop 
each  fruitful  lateral  one  joint  above  a  dastor, 
and  aail-iny  so  soon  as  the  wood  ahaU  beoooie « 
little  firm. 

Strawberries  beginning  to  produce  ruBaflnnmit 
be  diveatAd  of  all  that  we  not  wanled  for  aMw  plan- 
tations, or  for  forcmg.  With  the  latter  imtMHiim, 
plunge  small  pots  at  appropriate  spots,  so  that  a 
strong,  first  litfle  plantlet  may  reach  the  centre  of  a 
pot;  ^U  with  loam,  and  p^1iheplant,orsecnrBit 
on  the  fMukl  with  a  sioin^  giving  water  now  aad 
then  tin  the  roots  hare  firm  possession  «f  the  soil, 
then  detach  it  from  the  string:  remove  any 
secondary  runners  that  shall  proceed  bom  the 
potted  plants. 

Fig-trees,  when  tramed  against  waUs,  must  be 
kept  in  reguhu*  order.    Stoppings  or  zadier  finnly 
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compressiDfif  the  uppermost  internode,  as  directed 
in  a  late  calendar. 

Our  notices  of  the/orcerf/rt<tV*in  former  articles 
'win  suffice. 

0&NA.MXNTAL  DsPAJtTlftSNT. 

In  moist  weather  transfer  many  young  seedlings 
of  ornamental  annuals,  where  they  stand  too  close, 
to  other  spots  of  fine  earth,  where  they  may  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect  Do  this  in  the  evening. 
Sprinkle  lightly,  and  shade  by  day,  with  dean,  in- 
verted pots.  Fill  the  borders  and  parterres  with 
plants  raised  for  the  express  object,  working  the 
earth  effectually  with  the  hand-trowel,  giving  water 
before  planting  and  filling  up,  then  shade  the 
plants. 

7Vaiu|p2an^,  with  similar  precaution,  seedling  or 
off-set  perennials,  biennials,  and  strong  layer- 
raised  plants  of  pinks  and  carnations.  These  may 
now  be  raised  by  new  layers  (or  pipings),  made 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Prepare  some  finely- 
sifted  light  mould,  mix  it  with  equal  parts  of  road- 
sand  and  powdered  old  mortar ;  break  up  the  soil 
about  the  parent  plants  with  a  trowel  or  hand -fork ; 
strip  the  lower  leaves  of  a  selected  shoot ;  press  it 
carefully  into  a  grove  of  the  earth,  as  high  as  its 
middle,  and  secure  it  firmly  with  a  small  hooked 
stick,  or  fern  peg. 

A  skilful,  light-handed  operator  can  previously 
eat  a  shoot,  slitting  it  through  a  middle  joint,  and 


fully  half  way  above  it  5  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
more  safe  to  uplit  the  layer,  by  passing  the  point  of 
a  penknife  through  it,  at  a  joint,  and  carrying  it  on 
to  another  joint,  after  the  shoot  is  secured  by  the 
peg.  This  slit  can  be  kept  open  by  a  scale  of 
oyster-shell,  and  being  covered  with  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  prepared  earth,  and  watered,  it  wHl  emit 
roots. 

Propagate,  by  layers  or  cuttings,  double  scarlet 
lychnis,  phloxes,  double  rockets,  and  wall-flowers.  Let 
the  cuttings  be  of  three  or  four  joints  each  ;  plant 
as  many  inches  apart,  in  a  shaded  spot,  two  of  the 
joints  in  the  soil ;  give  water  from  time  to  time ;  a 
hand-glass,  however,  will  expedite  the  processes. 

Concluding  Retrospect. 

The  weadier  meliorated  on  the  iGth,  with  change 
of  wind  i  and,  though  the  latter  has  returned  to  an 
eastern  quarter,  the  temperature  remains  bland  and 
genial.  Solar  power  has  also  greatly  increased. 
Some  persons,  according  to  custom,  talk  of 
''blights J"  Aphides,  called  green  flies,  are  cer- 
tainly seen ;  and  roses  demand  attention  in  time,  as 
they  are  always  attacked,  more  or  less,  by  them,  and 
by  the  maggot  that  curls  and  glues  itself  into  the 
tender  leaves.  But  the  prospect  appears  to  be 
generally  favourable  to  flower  and  fruit,  and  in  the 
belief  of  this  I  close  the  Gth  monthly  calendar  of 
the  year.  John  Towbrb. 

CrogdofL 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT 
FOR  MAY. 

The  state  of  our  markets  for  the  sale  of  all 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  still  forms  the 
subject  of  deep  solicitude  amongst  the  farming 
interest.  The  cold,  and  consequently  unseasonable 
weather  experienced  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
this  month,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  materially 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  wheat  plants,  as  well 
as  of  vegetation  in  general,  produced  a  alight 
speculative  feeling  in  the  com  trade,  and  a  some- 
what steady  advance  in  the  quotations  of  wheat 
and  spring  com.  This  was  speedily  followed  by 
reaction  in  the  demand,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
principal  shipping  ports  up  the  Baltic  and  else- 
where. Many  parties,  including  not  a  few  of  the 
home  gsowert^  appeared  to  entertain  the  conviction 
that  the  lowest  period  as  to  price  had  been  passed, 
and  that  the  future  was  full  of  hope.  These  illu- 
sions, however,  have  since  been  dispelled ;  and  we 
look  upon  the  present  state  of  demand  as  anything 
but  satisfactory.     Trae  it  is  that  conramption  is 


immense ;  but  to  meet  it  we  have  superabundant 
supplies.  For  instance,  during  the  month  ending 
on  the  5th  of  May,  the  imports  from  abroad  into 
the  United  Kingdom  were  upwards  of  one  million 
quarters  of  grain,  exclusive  of  large  quantities  of 
flour.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  supplies  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumers,  and  that  equally  large  quantities 
are  following,  it  must  be  patent  to  all  that  any  per- 
manent rise  in  the  value  of  English  wheat  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  importing  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  twelve  million  quarters  per  annum;  we 
have  large  stocks  of  home-grown  wheat  on  hand; 
and  the  French  millers  still  continue  to  send  us  from 
15,000  to  20,000  sacks  of  flour  every  week.  Who, 
then,  can  feel  surprised  at  the  fall  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  weeks  ?  The  fact  is,  so  long 
as  only  nominal  duties  are  levied  upon  com  in  this 
country,  so  long  shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  command 
unlimited  supplies,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  interests  of  native  agriculture.  We  have  heard 
it  asserted  that  the  stocks  of  wheat  at  this  time  in 
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France  are  unusually  small ;  and  it  has  been  broadly 
stated  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  im- 
portations will  be  necessary  to  meet  consumption 
before  the  next  harvest  is  secured.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  last  September  upwards  of  300,000 
sacks  of  flour  have  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  that  country,  being  the  largest  quantity  on 
record;  nevertheless,  we  learn  from  the  best 
authority  that  the  supplies  sti^^  on  hand  are  above 
average  ones.  The  shipments,  in  point  of  fact, 
have  been  scarcely  equal  to  the  quantity  of  bread 
usually  consumed  by  English  and  other  foreign 
visitors  in  Paris.  During  the  last  twelvemonths 
the  number  has  been  from  20,000  to  30,000  below 
that  of  some  former  periods:  hence,  the  flour, 
instead  of  finding  its  way  in  the  usual  course  of 
things  to  the  French  capital,  is  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land for  a  better,  and  certainly  a  ready  money 
market. 

From  most  parts  of  the  country,  especially  from 
the  leading  districts,  we  learn  that  the  stocks  of 
barley  are  nearly  exhausted :  foreign  qualities  are 
therefore  supplying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  demand. 
As  these  are  turning  out  remarkably  well,  the  want 
of  English  is  not  much  felt,  but  prices  are  likely  to 
be  well  supported  for  some  months  to  come. 

The  quantity  of  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  is  much 
reduced;  hence,  the  late  speculative  purchases 
have  turned  out  extremely  weU. 

It  will  be  recoUected  that  in  our  estimate  of  the 
productive  qualities  of  the  potato  crop  last  year,  we 
stated  most  distinctly  that  the  losses  by  disease 
were  very  unimportant,  and  that  the  actual  yield 
was  unusually  large.  Events  have  proved  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  opinions.  Potatoes  are  still  every- 
where to  be  met  with,  though  of  course  the  quantity 
on  hand  is  much  reduced  :  as  to  quality,  they  have 
turned  out  remarkably  well.  That  the  produce  last 
year  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  was  im- 
mense, will  be  evident  when  we  state  that  from  the 
first  of  September,  1849,  to  the  present  time,  at 
least  150,000  tons  have  been  imported  thence  into 
this  country.  The  crop  of  early  potatoes  appears 
to  have  suffered  from  Uie  effects  of  frost,  but  that 
of  those  planted  later  in  the  season  is  looking  re- 
markably strong  and  healthy. 

Generally  speaking,  our  reports  on  the  subject  of 
the  growing  wheats  are  favourable :  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  grown  to  the  extent  frequently  ob- 
served at  this  season  of  the  year;  nevertheless,  they 
exhibit  signs  of  health  and  vigour. 

In  some  parts  rye  is  in  full  ear,  and  the  barleys 
and  oats,  as  well  as  beans  lEhd  peas,  exhibit  a  pro- 
mising appearance. 

A  very  extensive  demand  has  continued  for  In- 
dian com,  although  the  importations  are  large. 
This  article  is  being  shipped  freely  to  Ireland,  and 


is  paying  the  importers  remarkably  well^aay  from 
6s.  to  8s.  per  quarter. 

Some  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  live  stock  during  the  month :  on  the  whole  prices 
have  ruled  the  turn  in  favour  of  the  graziers. 
From  abroad  the  importations  have  been  very  mo- 
derate. 

The  show  for  fruit  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  is  by 
no  means  good,  owing  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
blossoms  having  been  cut  off  by  the  frosts. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  very  moderate  supplies 
of  wheat  and  most  other  articles  of  grain  have  been 
brought  forward.  The  general  demand  has  ruled 
steady,  and  prices  have  been  fairly  supported.  In 
the  Dublin  market  Indian  com  has  sold  as  high  as 
33s.  to  34s.  per  qr.  Unusually  small  shipments  of 
all  grain  have  taken  place  to  England. 


REVIEW    OF     THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  full  average  amount  of 
business  has  been  transacted  in  £Bit  stock  in  Smith- 
field  and  elsewhere,  no  improvement  worthy  of  paiti- 
cular  notice  has  taken  place  in  value.  Compared  with 
that  realized  at  many  previous  corresponding  pe- 
riods it  has  proved  extremely  low  and  unsatisfactot  /. 
The  immense  numbers  of  stock  at  this  time  on 
hand  in  our  own  grazing  districts  as  well  as  in 
Holland,  together  with  the  abundance  of  food, 
which  is  still  selling  at  very  low  prices,  appear  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  permanent  rise  in 
the  quotations.  Very  few  losses  have  resulted  from 
the  epidemic;  and  we  may  further  observe  that 
both  beasts  and  sheep  have  "died"  remariLably 
weU.  The  importations  from  abroad,  into  London, 
have  been  seasonably  good ;  but  those  at  Hull,  &c., 
have  fallen  off.  The  returns  for  the  metropolis  are 
as  follow  :— 

Beasts 1,275  Head. 

Sheep 3,491 

Lamos    357 

Calves 928 

Pigs    9 

Total  6,060 

Same  month  last  year. 5,465 

Same  month  in  1848 7>904 

Same  month  in  1847 6,275 

The  total  supplies  of  English  and  Foreign  stock 
on  offer,  in  Smithfield,  have  been  as  under  ^— 

Beasts  16,468  Head. 

Cows 466 

Sheep  and  lambs  128,910 

Calves 1,740 

Piga 2,268 
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COBRBSPONDING    PBRI0D8. 

May,  1847.  May,  1848.  May,  1849. 

Beasts 17,175    ..    16,541   ..      16,320 

Cows 601    ..         491    ..  450 

Sheep  &  lambs    109,670  ..   102,230..    115,340 

Calves    1,727..       2,087..        1,566 

Figs    2,816..        2,581..         2,193 

From  the  above  comparison  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  supplies  of  sheep  exhibited  during  the  past 
month  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
shewn  in  1847,  1848,  or  1849. 

About  1,400  lambs  have  come  to  hand  from  the 
Isles  of  Wight.  From  Ireland,  direct  by  sea,  369 
beasts,  100  sheep,  91  calves,  and  146  pigs  have 
reached  the  metropolis. 

Arrivals  of  preserved  meat  have  taken  place  from 
Sydney,  but  its  quality  is  by  no  means  good. 


The  bullock  supplies  have  been  thus  derived : 

Head. 

Eastern  Counties 9,000 

Other  parts  of  England 2,000 

Scotland     2,020 

COMPABISON  OF  PRICB8. 


May,  1848. 

May,  1849 

May,  1850. 

Beef     3    0to4 

2 

2     4to3 

8 

2     6  to3    6 

Mutton4    0  to  5 

2 

S    4  to  4 

0 

2  10  to  4     0 

Lamb   4    8  to  6 

10 

4  10to6 

0 

4     Oto5     4 

Veal     3  10  to  4 

10 

3     4t04 

0 

3     Oto  3     6 

Pork    4    0  to  5 

0 

3     2t04 

2 

3     2t04     0 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  been  well 
supplied  with  each  kind  of  meat,  in  which  rather  an 
extensive  business  has  been  doing.  Beef  has  sold 
at  from  Is.  dd.  to  3s. ;  mutton,  2s.  4d.  to  38.  8d.; 
lamb,  48.  to  5s.  2d. ;  veal,  28.  8d.  to  38.  4d. ;  and 
pork,  2s.  lOd.  to  48.  per  8lbs.  by  the  carcass. 


AGRICULTURAL   INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


ABERY8TWITH  FAIR— The  horiM  wen  of  a  better 
dasa  tlian  haa  been  nanally  aeen,  and  aome  met  with  pnr- 
chaaers  at  moderate  prion.  There  vaa  but  little  demand  for 
eattle ;  those  diapoaed  of  realized  a  low  fieuv,  and  many  re- 
mained unaold.  The  icaaon  aaaigned  for  thia  atate  of  affairs  ia 
the  bad  timea. 

BASINGSTOKE  FAIR,  Wednesday,  waa  well  supplied 
with  horses,  oows,  &&,  many  remaining  nnaold,  from  the  thin 
attendance  of  buyers.  The  half-yearly  cheese  fair  waa  held  on 
Thoraday,  when  about  the  usual  quantity  was  pitdied,  and 
trade  waa  anythingbut  brisk. 

BAWTRY  FMR  waa  largely  suopUed  with  all  descriptions 
of  stock,  for  whidi  however  the  demand  waa  by  no  meana 
brisk,  and  many  were  left  unaold. 

BEDALE  FORTNIGHT  FAIR,  Maj  21.— We  had  a 
very  thin  supply  of  beef,  which  found  ready  sale  at  an  advance 
of  6d.  per  atone.  An  average  (quantity  of  mutton  and  holding- 
stock  waa  ahown,  but  it  met  with  slow  sale  at  the  ratea  of  last 
fortnight.  Beef,  5s.  3d.  to  6s.  per  stone;  Mutton,  4H.  to 
5|d._per  Ih. 

BINNEGAR  FAIR  waa  held  on  Wedneaday  last,  when 
there  waa  a  middling  attendance  of  farmers  and  dealers. 
Gloom  and  depreasion  hung  over  the  fair  all  day,  conseq[uently 
salea  were  "  not  very  gay."  Free>trade  haa  deprived  the 
fiffmer  of  hia  meana,  and  forces  the  stock  of  the  more  needy  on 
the  market ;  and  aa  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, dealers  are  in  no  hurry — waiting  for  still  worse  times  to 
come;  whilst  those  farmera  who  atiU  possess  a  little  capital 
hold  aa  long  aa  they  ean.  The  oxen  and  barrenera  came  to 
likir  in  bare  condition.  In  oonaequeoce  of  the  backward  apring 
and  the  ahortneas  of  graaa,  the  bnsiueaa  with  the  oxen  and 
steers  mled  very  inactive,  a  great  number  remained  unaold, 
prices  varying  from  £13  to  £15.  Barrener  meat  met  a  very 
dull  aale;  two-year-old  hdfers,  £8  10a.  to  £5 ;  yearlinga,  £1 
15a.  to  £2  10s.,  and  not  a  good  sale ;  good  heifera  and  calves 
were  inquired  for,  and  some  sold  at  better  prioea.  In  the 
sheep  fair  couplea  fetched  288.  to  35s.;  two-teeth  Dorset 
wethers,  21s.  to  24s.;  Down  wethers,  16s.  to  20s.  There  was 
not  much  mutton  in  the  fair,  and  it  met  a  dull  sale  at  i|d.  to 
6d.  per  lb.  Beef  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  score :  not  a  great  quan- 
tity there,  but  more  than  could  find  purchaaera.  Fat  lambs 
scarc^  averaged  6d.  per  lb.;  aome  few  were  aold  at  7d.  per 
lb.  The  horsea,  however,  fonned  the  principal  feature  at  thia 
fair.  Upon  the  preaent  occasion  there  was  a  pretty  good  sup- 
ply of  useful  three-year-old  cart  eolta,  and  a  middling  show  of 
nsgs,  but  no  demand;  salea  very  flat.  We  can  hardty  venture 
to  quote  prioea  at  all.  Prioea  of  beat  cart  coIta  20  per  cent 
less  than  m  1849,  via.,  £21^  to  £80.  Hie  Bristol  and  Wella 
dealers  made  a  good  ihow.    A  Um  nki  and  Bon«  chops  wen 


effected,  but,  almost  without  exception,  the  busineaa  waa  con- 
fined to  the  dealers.  The  farmers  have  no  money  to  buy  nags, 
nor  use  for  the  cart  colts,  with  present  prospects. — Bristol 

MttTOr. 

BROMYARD  FAIR  waa  but  scantily  supplied  either  with 
beaats  or  buyers ;  a  tolerable  supply  of  weep,  couples  ranging 
from  22s.  to  87s.  Pigs  in  request,  and  sold  pretty  well  As 
for  horses,  there  were  scarcely  a  score  on  offer,  and  those  of 
widdlipg  quality. 

CARNARVON  FAIR.— A  large  attendance  of  fisrmera 
and  drovers.  Hie  cattle  are  generally  very  inferior,  and  of  the 
many  shown  there  were  but  few  really  good  beasts.  Prices 
low,  and  comparatively  few  had  changed  hands  at  the  dose  of 
the  day.  Some  were  compelled  to  sell  at  the  prices  offered, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  provender.  A  few  choice  cows  fetched 
from  £6  to  £7,  but  the  generality  brought  only  £5,  £4,  and 
so  low  aa  £3.  Three-year-old  cowa  wi^  calves,  £3  lOs.  to 
£4.  Two-year-old  heiCm,  £2  10s.  to  £3  5s.  Three-year-old 
oxen  £5  5s.  (best)  down  to  £3  10s.  In  the  horse  fair  there 
were  some  excellent  animals  shown,  with  several  good  stallions  : 
prices,  £20  to  £34.  Bargains,  however,  were  principally  con- 
fined to  inferior  onea.  The  show  of  pigs  waa  large,  but  one  of 
the  poorest  aa  to  quality  we  have  witnessed  at  these  fairs. 
Stores,  308.  to  35s. ;  sudong  pigs,  7s.  to  9s. 

CHIPPENHAM  FAIR  waa  largely  supplied  with  cattie; 
but  trade  mled  dull,  and  it  waa  late  in  the  day  before  a  dear- 
anoe  was  made. 

DRIFFIELD,  (Wednesday  last)— A  short  supply  of  both 
Beaats  and  Sheep*  all  of  which  were  aold.  Prices:  Beef,  Ss. 
6d.  to  6s.  9d.  per  stone ;  Mutton,  4kl.  per  lb. 

DUN*S  MUIR  CATTLE  TRYST.— There  was  about  an 
average  aupply  of  cattle,  and,  notwithstanding  the  backward 
state  of  the  pastures,  mudi  business  was  done.  Fat  stock 
sold  on  fully  better  terms,  than  at  Edxell  tryst,  on  Monday 
week ;  and  the  Mnir  waa  early  deared  of  the  best  lots  in  this 
elaaa  of  beaata,  at  piieea  ranging  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  per 
Dutch  stone,  to  sink  the  oflUs.  Small  drove  beasts  were  diffi- 
cult to  sell  on  any  terma.  Two-year-old  stota  and  queys 
brought  f^om  £5  lOs.  to  £8,  and  year-olds  from  £3  to  £5. 
The  supply  of  cows  far  nroeeded  the  demand,  for  many  of 
them  not  a  single  offer  was  made,  and  a  large  number  were 
driven  away  unsold.  He  north  country  cattle  were  also  diffi- 
cult to  sell,  and  the  ownera  complained  that  they  were  not 
paying.  The  show  of  sheep  was  limited  to  a  few  lots ;  and 
prices  were  mudi  the  same  as  at  Edaell.  Mr.  James  Duke, 
cattle-dealer,  Dalhestne,  bought  a  lot  of  hogs  at  8s.  a-piece; 
and  Mr.  George  Kinnear  a  lot  of  small  ewes,  at  9s.  for  the 
ewe  and  lamb. 

DUNBE  HOG  TRYST.— The  indement  state  of  the  weather 
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has  kept  ihe  gr.ua  back,  and  n\  consequence  of  which  the 
market  wa'?  dull.  The  show  was  not  very  preat.  Prices  may 
be  quoted  for  half-bred  (rum  19s.  to  Uiia. ;  Cheviot  from  He. 
to  18s. ;  gny  faced  from  ISs.  to  IGa.  Few  aalea  w«re  made 
up  to  12  o'clock.  There  were  (oar  lots  of  ewes  and  bmbt,  but 
no  sales.    In  this  market  very  httle  business  was  donCi 

EV'ESHAM  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  beef,  mutton, 
and  lamb.  Buyers  ware  numerous,  and  most  of  the  stock  sold 
at  the  following  prices : — Beef,  4^d.  to  Sd. ;  Mutton,  4d.  to 
5d. ;  larub,  7d.  Horses  were  numerous,  and  a  tolerable  amount 
of  business  done.  The  pig  fair  w$s  but  poorly  supplied,  and 
little  business  done. 

FORFAR  CATTLE  MARKET.— Fat  rediied  from  5s.  to 
68.  6d.,  Dntch.  Mr.  Soutar,  Ix>wnie,  sold  twcntf  at  £15  5a. ; 
Mr.  Jarron,  Mains  of  Melgund,  ten  at  £15;  Mr.  Johnstone, 
Scryne,  eight  at  £13  10s. ;  and  Mr.  Lindsar,  Brighton,  a  lot 
at  £12  15b.  Two  year-olds  brought  from  £6  to  £9 ;  one  lot 
realised  £12.  Year  olds  varied  from  £1  10s.  to  £3.  Ewes 
and  lambs  met  a  dull  sale  at  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  head. 

GI8BURNE  FAIR,  May  20.— We  hare  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tiA  stock,  not  so  many  as  were  wmited;  the  best  made 
5d.  per  lb.  We  had  a  large  show  of  present  calvers,  whidi 
could  not  all  get  sold  at  any  price,  and  a  great  deal  turned  out. 
A  large  show  of  leam  oaltle;  a  great  mimber  sold ;  but  many 
of  the  Irish  left  unsold. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET  (Monday  last) 
was  tolerably  well  supplied  with  both  beef  and  mutton,  and 
sales  were  effected  at  about  the  same  prices  as  last  month,  vis., 
beef  from  4id.  to  5d.  per  lb.,  mutton  i\d.  to  5id.  per  lb.  Some 
very  nice  Down  weth<»  fetched  6A.    Lambs  6d.  to  6^d. 

IIINCKLEy  FAIR  was  thinly  supplied  with  cattle,  and  al- 
though prices  were  maintained,  there  was  little  business  done. 
There  was  a  tolerable  show  of  horses,  most  of  which,  however, 
remained  with  their  exhibitors. 

HEI^TON  PAIR.— In  consequence  of  the  weather  in  the 
morning  being  unfavourable,  the  fair  waa  but  very  thinly  sup- 
plied with  cattle  of  all  descriptions.  There  were  very  few  fat 
beasts,  the  major  part  of  which  were  sold  at  fW)m  43s.  to  46s. 
per  cwt.  A  few  bargains  were  struck  with  the  drovers.  Lean 
beasts  were  not  much  in  demand,  but  those  sold  reached  from 
26s.  to  30s.  per  cwt.    A  few  cows  and  calves  were  sold. 

HEDON,  (Monday  last.) — A  short  snpply  of  both  beasts 
and  sheep,  sll  of  which  were  sold.  Prices :— Beef,  Ss.  to  5s. 
6d.  per  stone ;  mutton,  44d.  per  lb. 

n^.EY  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— The  snpply  of 
■heep  waa  moderate,  the  attendance  was  numerous,  the  trade 
brisk,  and  a  good  business  was  transacted  at  from  Is.  to  2i. 
per  head  higher  than  the  market  that  day  fortnight 

KELSO  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  —  There  waa  a 
limited  supply  of  fat  cattle,  the  nnmber  being  only  about  100, 
and  there  being  a  good  attendance  of  buyers,  almost  the  whole 
were  readily  sold;  indeed  almost  thr«  times  the  nnmber 
could  have  been  disposed  of.  Prices  of  fat  were  from  5s.  to 
fully  5s.  6d.  per  stone.  The  number  of  granng  cattle  waa 
about  50.  Two-year-olds  were  sellhig  at  from  £o  10s.  to  £8 
5s.  There  were  58  cows  in  the  maricet,  tor  which  sales  were 
didl.  In  the  sheep  market  the  number  was  nearly  500,  all 
dipped,  for  which  there  was  a  f^r  demand.  Mntton  may  be 
quoted  at  from  4  Jd.  to  nearlv  5d.  per  lb.  A  lot  of  bred  hogs, 
clipped,  bdonging  to  Mr.  Btickholm,  Kersmams,  considered 
the  best  in  the  market,  scAd  at  SSa.  3d. ;  and  other  lots  may 
be  quoted  at  from  29s.  to  32s. 

KESWICK  PAIR.— T^e  attendance  was  very  scanty,  and 
sales  were  difHcnlt  to  effect,  except  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
Some  descriptions  of  stock  were  ftuly  308.  per  head  lower  than 
at  the  last  fair,  which  took  place  only  a  fortnight  ago.  A 
number  of  tnps  were  also  shown,  amongst  which  were  several 
splendid  animals.  The  cnck  one,  however,  belonged  to  Mr. 
Isaac  Stamper,  of  Millbeck,  of  the  Iferdwick  breed,  three  years 
dd,  and  was  (Vom  the  celebrated  stock  of  Mr.  Cockbnm,  of 
Thrdkeld. 

LANE  PAIR.— There  was  t  good  show  of  stock,  but  very 
few  beasts  were  sold. 

LINCOLN  FORTNIGHT  MARKET.— There  was  an  nu- 
nsnalty  large  show  of  beasts.  The  trade  was  not  so  brisk,  and 
nrices  were  lower.  TTie  sheep  trade  was  also  duller,  and  prices 
lower  than  hitherto.  Beef  made  Ss.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  stone. 
Mntton,  4d.  to  4  |d.  per  lb. 

LEEDS  PPRTNIGHT  FAIR,  May  22.— Buyers  were  nu- 
merous, bnt  the  trade  was  dull  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 


yet  towards  the  close  nearly  all  changed  hands  at  from  5s.  to 
69.  per  stone  of  161bs.  Of  sheep  and  lambs  there  were  4,200, 
aU  of  which  sold.    Mutton,  4d.  to  4id.i  lamb,  7^.  to  8d. 

MAENTWROG  FAIR  was  weU  attended  by  graiiaa  aii 
others.  A  number  of  beasts  diauged  hands;  whether  far 
bullion  remains  a  queation.  The  dealers  appeared  to  want 
cash,  and  the  grasiers  the  like  together  with  that  iBlpe^ 
tant  article  hay,  which  has  become  hereaboot  a  scaree  cm^- 
modity;  hence  then  the  desire  of  the  &rmen  to  dispoascf 
their  cattle  waa  manifest.  It  is  to  be  feared  there  were  bat 
few  legitinute  salea  effiacted. 

MELTON  FAIR.— There  was  an  average  attendance.  A 
large  number  of  horses  and  cattle  ware  bron^t  to  the  feir,(M( 
sales  were  limited. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD  GREAT  MARKET.— At  re- 
gards bullocks  there  waa  a  good  show,  bnt  of  sheep  there  vne 
very  few;  all,  however,  kx>ked  well  and  in  pfictty  goad eoe- 
ditimi.  Of  fet  bnUooks  tbeM  was  a  small  supply,  hot  that 
were  of  a  gay  description,  and  some  sales  were  effected  st  sbowt 
Ss.  per  score.  Of  the  cows  and  calves  exhibited,  also  semd 
sales  were  effected  at  prices  varying  from  £8  to  £12.  G««4 
barrenera— in  thia  article  several  salca  took  place  at  about  6s. 
per  acore ;  some  fine  steers  also  changed  hands  at  from  £7  to 
£11  each.  TberowereaboeriiibittiiB  ttieaaiksltvoslRn 
and  a  heifer,  which  for  beauty,  fatneas,  aise,  and  qashty, 
scarcely  ever  were  equalled;  th^  attracted  general  atteatioii. 
and  were  admired  by  all  who  aaw  them ;  the  beiiier  wu  esti- 
mated to  be  60  score,  and  the  steers  about  14  score  per  qutitcr., 
the  property  of  Mr.  Courtier,  of  Wrajr,  in  thia  parish.  Aisoof 
the  sheep  shown  wen  some  ffnoi  fresh  withers,  which  veie 
sold  at  from  20b.  to  308.  per  head;  there  were  likewise  some 
couples,  for  which  30s.  per  couple  was  aaked,  bnt  this  «ss 
deemed  too  high  a  figure,  and  in  this  artide  no  sales  wne 
efiF^ed.    It  was  fat  from  what  may  be  termed  a  brisk  market 

MELTON  MOWBRAY  PAIR.— The  attendance  of  at* 
was  larger  than  we  have  seen  for  many  years  at  this  season. 
Some  good  Scotdi  beast,  which  looked  remarkably  weil,  ««sl 
off  at  prices  ranging  the  aame  as  last  year.  Milking  eovi  liio 
fetched  a  good  price ;  altogether  wc  may  term  it  a  good  basi- 
ness  fur. 

NEWARK  PAIR.— There  waa  a  good  supply  of  iheep. 
A  thin  show  of  beasts  and  horses,  bnt  considerably  more  tksa 
could  be  sold,  even  at  bad  prices.  Beef  froa  5s.  to  5s.  6dp(r 
stone ;  mutton,  4d,  to  4id.  per  lb.  Good  horses  eooM  be 
sold,  but  not  indiffierent  ones. 

OXFORD  MONTHLY  MARKET.— Tfce  snpply  d  hfA 
sheep  and  cattle  was  large,  and  there  was  an  air  of  brisknest 
about  the  affair  which  had  been  wanting  of  late.  A  Itrr 
number  of  sheep  changed  haudsy  at  prices  a  shade  better  tte 
in  April,  and  but  few,  we  understand,  returned  nnso^  we 
may  say  much  the  same  with  regard  to  cattie. 

PETERBOROUGH  FAT  STOCK  MARKET  (Wedus- 
day). — Beef  in  moderate  supply  at  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  per  rtoae. 
Pigs  made  less  money.  There  were  540  Sheep  and  50  Ij«H 
aith  a  slender  attendance  of  buyers  ;  oonseqoently  miny  R' 
raained  unsold.  Mutton  most  be  quoted  quite  0^  pg  ft- 
lower— indeed,  in  some  instances  barely  4W.  WMTtsfai 
Lamba  were  porcbased  at  158.  6d.  to  19s.  each.  On  htar*y 
(store  stock)  we  had  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  qtuDtilj 
of  Sheep  (more  than  800),  which,  joined  with  itcent  hes*! 
rains,  rused  the  price  of  Lamb  Hogs  Is.  to  2s.  each.  AM 
supply  of  Beasts,  but  numy  of  them  smaU  Lancashire  or  In» 
bred  things,  fetching  about  £3  10s.  eadi.  Fewer  FSgs,  with- 
out improved  demand.  ^^ 

TRURO  PAIR.— There  was  rather  a  small  rapply  dm, 
but  a  tolerable  attendance  of  fermers  and  dealers.  Pv  "^ 
cattle  there  was  a  little  more  demand  than  of  late,  asd  book- 
what  improved  prices  were  realised,  best  beef  sdlingst  frco 
42s.  to  46a.  per  cwt.  There  were  very  ffew good  womg«"j 
their  price  being  about  SOs,  per  cwt.,  and  lean  heAn  w 
cows  from  25s.  to  308.  per  cwt.  Tlie  siq)ply  cf  sheep  »■ 
small;  fiit  sheep  fetched  fbom  5d.  to  5jd.  per  Ib^  tnd  e«» 
and  lambs  from  28s.  to  82>.  the  couple.  ^ 

TOLLERDOWN  PAIR  was  wdl  roppBed  with  stodt.  nd 
there  vras  a  tolerable  amount  of  business  done  at  the  pocv 
which  have  been  obtained  at  late  Iters.  Old  ewes  fetched  •• 
28s.  to  348.  each;  wethers,  SOs.  to  SSs.  each  ;  lambs,  1*.  * 
138. ;  calves,  308.  to  40s. ;  fet  beasts,  from  7«.  6d.  to  Hp* 
score ;  barrenners,  firmn  £7  to  £9  each ;  cows  and  cahr«v*« 
£8  to  £12. 
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METEOROLOGICAL     DIARY. 


Barombtbr. 

THBBIiOMBTBR. 

WlN»  AND  StATB. 

Atmobphbre. 

Weath. 

Day. 

1 
8  a.m.l0p.in. 

Min. 

Max. 

10  p.m. 

- 

Direction. 

Force. 

1 

8  a.  m. 

i         t 

2  p.m.  10p.m.| 

Apr.  21 

la.  eta.     in.  ots. 
29.50     29.80 

44 

56 

46 

N.byE.,E.ly. 
N.byW.,byE. 

gentle 

fine 

fine       cloudy 

rain 

22  29.90  '  29.93 

43 

53 

47 

variab. 

fine 

sun       fine 

dry 

23:  29.97  j  29.96 

42 

51 

47 

N.byW.,byE. 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy  fine 

dr^ 

241  3a04     30.10 

36 

55 

46 

N.byW.,byE. 
S.  by  E.,  East 
N.East 

gentle 

fine 

sun       fine 

dry 

25:  30.10   29.95 

42 

56 

44 

lively 

cloudy 

cloudy  jfine      | 

dry 

26  30.06    30.10 

42 

59 

48 

lively 

cloudy 

sun       fine 

drjr 

27  30.10  1  30.15 

43 

57 

46 

E.  by  North 

brisk     fine 

sun      ifine 

dry 

28  30.14     30.30 

42 

56 

42 

E.  by  North 

variab. 

fine 

sun      jfine 

dry 

29;  30.29    30.29 

36 

57 

46 

E.  by  North 
N.  East 

gentle 
lively 

cloudy 

sun      jfine 

rain 

30  30.22  '  30.14 

39 

57 

46 

cloudy 

sun       fine 

dry 

May   1;  30.09  1  30.08 

42 

48 

43 

N.  Easterly 

Uvely 

cloudy 

cloudy  cloudy  |  sprinkling 

2;  30.14 

30*27 

35 

56 

41 

Easterly 

Westerly 

W.byN.,byS. 

gentle  I  cloudy 

sun      'fine      'dry 

3  30.27 

30.14 

35 

54 

47 

gentla 

fine 

sun       cloudy  dry 

4  30.00 

29.80 

1     36 

56 

47 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy  cloudy  jshowery 
cloudy  !cloudy  -dry 
cloudy  .cloudy  'ram 

5'  29.66 

29.57 

39 

54 

46 

Var.,  N.  by  E. 

gentle 

cloudy 

6  29.67 

29.55 

42 

45 

43 

N.East 

strong 
variab. 

cloudy 

7  29.49 

29.44 

41 

47 

47 

Easterly 

cloudy 

haze     jhaze     ;|small  rain 

8|  29.37 

29,56 

43 

47 

42 

N.Weel 

idem 

fog 

cloudy  cloudy  rain 

91  29.67 

29.90 

41 

54 

43 

N.N.  Bast 

gentle 

fins 

sun       'fine        dry 

10  29.97 

29.97 

36 

,56 

47 

S.  West 

Uvely 

fine 

Sim      'fine      |  dry 

11.  29.99 

29.99 

45 

57 

51 

S.  West 

lively 
gentle 

fine 

cloudy  jcloudy  dry 

12(  29.99 

30.03 

48 

63 

51 

W.  by  N.,  N. 

fine 

sun      ifine      1 

dry 

13'  30.09 

30.14 

42 

61 

48 

N.byW.,Var. 
N.  Westwly 
N.  by  East 

gentle 

haze 

sun      'cloudy  1 

showers 

14  30.10 
15'  29.90 

2990 
29.90 

1     ^1 
1     45 

53 
52 

49 
43 

gentle 

fine 
cloudy 

fine 
fine 

cloudy  dry 
cloudy  j  hail 

16  29.90 

29.91 

35 

56 

48 

x\.byE.,byW. 
N.W.,W.S.W. 

gentle 

fine 

fine 

cloudy  i|  dry 

17;  29.91 

29.91 

i     43 

57 

51 

gentle 

cloudy 

cloudy 

ck)udy  jhintofrain 

18  29.8O 

29.77 

43 

60 

50 

W.  by  South 

s.  w:,  N.  E. 

Uvely 
gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine      idrv 

19;  29.77 

29.77 

1     53 

70 

54 

fine 

sun      Ifine      Hdry 

20 

29.77 

29.70 

'     49 

70 

56 

Easterly 

g.  calm 

cloudy 

sun 

fine      ' 

dry 

ESTIMATED  AVERAGES   OF   MAY. 


Barometer. 
High.      I       Low. 
30.38      I      29.160 


Thermometer. 

High.  I    Lowv   I  Mean. 

70  33  54 


REAL  AVEBAOB^TEMPBRATURB  OF  TUB  PERIOD. 

Highest       1  Lowest.     |  Mean. 

55.76  I  41.4         I  48.40 

Weather  and  PferBNOMBNA. 
April  21  —  Showers;  gleams.  22 — Showers* 
23 — Gloomy;  oir«rcast.  24-^Rime  on  the  grass* 
25--Cloudy,  but  dry.  26 — Drying;  airy^  27 — 
Hot  sun,  cold  wind.  28 — Same ;  frosty  night  air. 
29— Masses  of  cloud.  30 — Fme ;  lull  of  wind  at 
sunset,  as  of  late. 

Lunation.— Full  moon,  26th  day,  lib.  20m. 
forenoon. 

May  1 — Cold,  with  heavy  cloude.  2— Very  fine. 
3 — Frosty  in  places.  4 — A  shower,  then  cold  : 
some  forward  potatoes  frosted.  5 — Changeable. 
6 ~ Quite  wet.  7-^QMdl  rain.  8 --Hazy  and 
moist.    9  -Smd&y  ha^;  change  of  wind.    10— 


Fme.  11 — Overcast.  12 — Fme  and  genial.  13 — 
Smokv  haze;  faint.  14 — Gleams;  heavy  clouds. 
1 5— Bitter  wind ;  black  rays  at  sunset.  1 6— Frosty 
air  at  sunset.  17— Masses  of  smoky  clouds  1 8 — 
Balmy  and  ckajr.  19 — Change  of  wind  to  £.  after 
a  warm  day.  20 — Easterly  current;  clear  day;  red 
sunset :  some  solar  spots  about  this  time. 

Lunations.— Last  quarter,  4th  day,  10  h.  46 
m.  forenoon;  new  moon,  11th  day,  11  h.  9  m. 
night;  first  quarter,  18th day,  3h.  52  ra. afternoon. 

Rbmarks  referring  to  Agriculture. — 
The  period,  as  a  whole,  has  been  decidedly  cool; 
some  degrees  below  the  average  of  years:  there 
have  also  been  a  few  morning  frosts,  yet  the  grass 
and  forage  crops  are  rich,  verdant^  and  plentiful 
All  things  are  looking  well,  and  there  has  been  a 
capital  balance  of  dry  and  moist  weather ;  no  re- 
dundancy of  spring  rains  as  in  18495  nor  any  of  the 
aridity  which  prevailed  in  the  May  of  1847  and 
1848.  Those  who  complain  do  not  duly  reflect 
upon  the  vast  promise  of  general  abundance,  and 
the  great  benent  which  results  from  a  cool  May  t 

Crofdon.  J.  Toweru. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING   THE   MONTH    OF  MAY. 


Until  nearly  the  close  of  April  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  season  was  decidedly  auspicious;  the  win- 
ter, though  protracted  and  rather  severe,  was  not  so 
cold  as  to  cause  any  apprehension  to  be  felt  in  regard 
to  the  seed  in  the  ground.  March  proved  dry  and 
open,  and  the  soMring  of  spring  com  was  commenced 
and  concluded  under  highly  favourable  auspices ;  in 
the  early  part  of  April  we  had  frequent  genial 
showers,  and  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom were,  up  to  that  period,  of  the  most  promising 
and  encouraging  nature;  but  before  the  close  of 
the  month  a  change  occurred,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April  the  weather  became  so  cold  as  to 
check  vegetation  materially.  May  commenced 
auspiciously,  but  the  wind  soon  veered  to  the  east- 
ward, and  continued  in  that  quarter  and  from  the 
north  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the  temperature  fre- 
quently falling  below  freezing  point  in  the  night 
time.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  no 
aerious  injury  has  been  done  to  the  grain  crops, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  vegetation  has 
been  so  much  retarded  as  to  render  an  early  har- 
vest improbable,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  some  uneasiness.  The  growth  of  grass  has 
been  very  slow,  and  the  prospects  for  the  hay  har- 
vest are,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  promising. 

The  trade  in  wheat,  which  remained  dull  tiU  near 
the  close  of  last  month,  became  more  active  in  pro- 
portion as  the  chances  of  an  early  harvest  de- 
creased, and  in  the  period  of  about  three  weeks 
prices  rose  fully  Ss.  per  qr.  in  all  the  leading  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  After  the  advance  was  estab- 
lished the  weather  assumed  a  more  propitious  cha- 
racter, and  since  the  15th  inst.  part  of  the  improve- 
ment has  again  been  lost.  Ilie  future  range  of 
quotations  must  be  so  wholly  dependent  on  the 
weather  that  it  would  be  rash  to  venture  on  pre- 
dictions ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
our  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  po- 
sition of  afikirs  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  should  nothing 
occur  to  create  alarm,  or  at  least  uneasiness,  rela- 
tive to  the  growing  crops.  We  have  all  along 
asserted,  and  still  maintain,  that  the  extremely  low 
point  to  which  prices  have  been  reduced  has  been 
caused  by  free  trade.  That  we  should  have  had 
moderate  prices  if  the  Corn  Laws  had  not  been  in- 
terfered with  was  to  be  expected  from  the  generally 
favourable  result  of  the  harvest  of  1849;  but  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  would  not  have  been 


beaten  down  below  the  cost  of  production,  if  any- 
thing like  a  fair  protection  had  been  afforded  to 
fiarmers.    The  free  traders  have,  however,  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  depreciation  in  another 
way ;  they  ascribe  it  to  a  senseless  panic  on  the 
part  of  the  growers,  and  have  been  predicting  that, 
this  once  got  over,  matters  would  mend,  and  the  Bri- 
tish agriculturist  would  find  no  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  the  comparatively  untaxed  foreign  corn 
grower.    They  consequently  viewed  the  late  tem- 
porary improvement  with   great  sabafaction,  not 
from  any  wish  to  see  the  farmer  benefited,  but  as  a 
means  of  quieting  the  growing  agitation  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  relief,  or  at  all  events  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  evils  under  which  those  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were  acknowledged  to 
be  suffering.     The  very  fact  of  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  being  placed  in  a  position  to  write  and 
speak  in  favour  of  a  rise  in  prices  is  a  proof  of  the 
error  of  their  policy.    The  very  object  of  the  com- 
mercial changes  brought  about  by  them  was  to 
render  bread  cheap ;  but  no  sooner  are  their  efforts 
crowned  with  the  fullest  success,  than  ihey  employ 
all  their  energies  to  arg^e  that  it  is  all  a  mistake— 
that  com  wiU  be  just  as  high  in  this  country,  with 
the  surplus  growth  of  all  the  world  pouring  into 
our  markets,  as  it  would  have  been  had  a  whole- 
some restraint  to  excessive  imports  been  provided 
for.    The  experiment  must,  however,  we  suppose, 
have  a  full  trial)  but  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
com  into  this  country  must  have  the  effect  of  per- 
manently lowering  prices  here  to  the  continental 
level,  or,  in  other  words,  rendering  it  im  possible 
for  our  farmers  to  derive  a  profit  by  their  occupa- 
tion, is,  we  think,  already  too  clearly  proved  to 
leave  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  unbiassed  or  re- 
flecting individual. 

The  late  rise  was  caused  eiitirely  by  the  ungenial 
weather,  and  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
temperature  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  has 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  upward 
movement,  but  already  a  reaction  of  28.  to  38.  per 
qr.  has  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At 
this  period  of  the  year  we  must  naturally  calculate 
on  fluctuations  in  prices,  but  these  changes  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  general  principles.  We  maintain 
that  with  fair  average  seasons  the  foreign  grower 
can  afford  to  pay  freight  and  other  expenses,  and 
still  greatly  undersell  the  English  fanner  in  the 
British  markets,  and  that  is  a  state  of  things  under 
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whicli   agriculture  cannot  flourish  in  this  coun* 
try. 

The  importations  from  abroad  have  recently 
fallen  off  more  or  less,  which  may,  however,  be 
easily  accounted  for.  The  upward  movement  here 
caused  considerable  excitement  at  most  of  the  con- 
tinental markets,  and  prices  were  run  up  faster  than 
the  rise  here  warranted,  rendering  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  from  time  to  time  came  to  hand 
almost  impossible.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  know 
what  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  reaction  in 
our  prices,  but  that  the  rise  which  has  taken  place 
at  the  leading  shipping  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  else- 
where, on  the  strength  of  the  temporary  advance 
here,  will  cause  supplies  to  be  received  from  the  in- 
terior, cannot  be  questioned ;  and  we  think  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  equally  certain  that  these  sup- 
plies will,  in  the  end,  find  their  way  to  this  coun- 
try. Meanwhile  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  remaining  in  the  hands  of  our 
farmers  is  quite  as  large  as  is  usual  at  the  cor- 
responding  period  of  tiie  year,  and  we  there- 
fore repeat  what  we  have  already  stated  in 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  with  tole- 
rably auspicious  weather  during  the  summer 
mionths,  no  rise  can  be  expected  in  prices.  This 
opinion  must,  however,  be  understood  to  be  wholly 
conditional,  as  with  quotations  so  low  as  they  now 
are,  and  money  abundant  and  wanting  profitable 
employment,  very  little  encouragement  would  suf- 
fice to  give  rise  to  speculation  in  com.  Even  if 
nothing  should  occur  to  cause  uneasiness  in  re- 
ference to  the  next  harvest,  a  recurrence  of  the 
potato  disease  in  Ireland,  or  political  troubles,  such 
as  might  arise  out  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  consequence  of  the 
Greek  affair,  would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
grreatly  influencing  business  in  grain.  Having  said 
thus  much  in  reference  to  the  future,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  fluctuations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  various  kinds  of  grain, 
by  reporting  what  has  occurred  at  Mark  Lane  dur- 
ing the  month. 

Though  the  deUveries  of  wheat  increased  materi- 
ally at  most  of  the  markets  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  as  farmers  were  induced  by  the 
rise  in  prices  to  bring  forward  supplies,  the  receipts 
of  home-grown  wheat  into  the  port  of  London  have 
been  decidedly  short.  On  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month,  the  6th  inst.,  the  show  on  the  Essex  and 
Kent  stands  was  veiy  small,  and  there  was  littie 
offering  from  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  or  that 
neighbourhood.  The  millers  who  had  for  some 
days  previous  manifested  a  desire  to  increase  th^r 
stocks,  came  forward  freely,>nd  sales  were  made 
without  difficulty,  at  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.  on  the  rates  current  on  that  day  se'nnight. 


Even  this  rise  failed  to  draw  a  better  supply,  and 
the  stands  were  not  much  better  provided  on  the 
13tii  than  had  been  the  case  previously.  No  im- 
provement having  meanwhile  occurred  in  the  wea- 
ther, sellers  again  raised  their  pretensions,  and  a 
further  enhancement  of  about  28.  per  qr.  was 
established.  This  was  the  highest  point  attained, 
and  if  we  add  the  advance  which  took  place  the  last 
week  in  April,  the  total  rise  from  the  lowest  point  will 
be  found  to  have  amounted  to  5s.  per  qr. ;  fair  runs 
of  Kentish  red,  which  were  at  one  time  sold  at  378. 
to  38s.,  being  on  the  13th  May  currently  worth 
42s.  to  438.  per  qr.,  and  Lincolnshire  about  the 
same.  From  this  time  the  reaction  commenced ; 
during  the  subsequent  week  buyers  became  more 
cautious,  and  on  the  20th  inst.,  about  28.  per  qr.  of 
the  advance  was  lost  without  inducing  the  millers  to 
clear  the  Essex  and  Kent  stands.  On  Monday  last, 
the  27th  May,  renewed  firmness  was  displayed  by 
factors,  and  having  a  smaller  quantity  of  wheat  to 
dispose  of  than  on  that  day  week,  the  downward 
movement  was  arrested ;  the  millers  were,  however, 
unwilling  to  take  more  than  needed  for  immedi- 
ate use,  and  from  the  cautious  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  their  operations,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
very  littie  excess  of  supply  would  have  caused  a 
decline  in  prices. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  from  abroad  have  been 
comparatively  moderate  during  the  month,  hav- 
ing amounted  to  only  50,000  qrs.  Importers 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  upward 
movement  in  prices  of  English,  but  the  quan- 
tity on  the  market  being  altogether  rather 
large,  and  the  country  demand  having  at  no  time 
been  particularly  active,  the  rise  on  foreign  wheat 
was  not  quite  equal  to  that  established  on  English. 
A  moderate  extent  of  business  was  done  the  first 
fortnight  in  May,  principally  in  the  finer  kinds  of 
red,  and  prices  gradually  crept  up  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
For  fine  Rostock  as  much  as  44s.  per  qr.  was  at 
one  period  paid,  whilst  other  kinds  of  Baltic  red 
wheat  brought  from  38s.  to  42s.  per  qr.,  according 
to  quality.  These  rates  could,  however,  be  no 
longer  obtained ;  on  the  20th  and  on  Monday  last, 
the  very  finest  sorts  were  offered  at  42s.  per  qr.,  and 
other  descriptions  at  a  corresponding  reduction.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  late  importation  has 
gone  direct  to  the  millers,  who  have  consequentiy 
good  stocks  on  hand,  and  would  therefore  be  littie 
inconvenienced  if  the  receipts  from  abroad  should 
for  a  time  be  small.  Most  of  the  country  millers 
have  lately  been  drawing  supplies  from  the  growers 
in  thenr  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  as  there 
are  stocks  of  foreign  at  many  of  the  out-ports  as  well 
as  in  London,  the  metropolis  is  not  called  upon  to 
furnish  suppUes  to  so  large  a  circle  as  has  fre- 
quentiy  been  the  case  in  former  years. 
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Diuing  the  first  waek  or  two  in  Ma]r>  the  baken 
bought  flour  ratherfrealy,  but  the  deoDaad  wae  aot 
sufficiently  actweto  allowthetop  price  of  toim-niade 
to  be  advanced,  and  the  enqnbef  having  since  slack- 
ened, quotatione  haire  remained  precisely  as  tiiey 
were  when  we  bat  addttssed  oar  readers,  say  31s.  to 
32s.  London  manofiurtiund  households,  and  37s. 
per  sack  the  best  whites.  Country  madcs  and  some 
kinds  of  French  flour  rose  about  Is.  per  sack  in  tiie 
beginning  of  the  mond]».  but  this  improvement  has 
since  been  lost,  and  [urices  are  now  much  the  same 
ae  they  were  at  the  dose  of  April.  Not  a  week  has 
dapsed  without  arrivala  from  France,  and  th«re  can 
be  little  doubt  that  many  parties  have  embarked  in 
the  milling  trade  in  that  country  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  will  derive  permanent  employe 
ment  for  their  capital  in  mannfiu!fearing  for  1^ 
English  maaikBtB, 

Supplies  of  finglisk  bai^  have  dmost  ceased  to 
come  forward,.  Uie  arrivak  coastwise  having  for 
some  time  past  amounted  to;  only  a  few  bandied 
quarters  per  week«  NotwithatandtBg  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season^  there  have  been  buyers  from 
time  to  time  of  malting  biriay,  and  tiie  quantity  on 
sale  having  been  so  insignificaot,  sdlers  have  been 
enabled  to  realize  full  terms,  say  26s.  and  even  37s. 
per  qr.  for  choice  parcels,  being  a  dight  advance 
on  die  rates  cuneat  when  we  last  addressed  our 
readers.  Foreign  bailey  has  come  to  hand  leas 
freely  than  earUer  in?  the  year,  and  the  previously 
received  supplies  having  been  either  cleared  off  tiie 
market  altogether,  or  being  in  die  hands  of  parties 
entertaining  fovonrable  views  as  to  the  probable 
future  value  of  the  aclide,  no  anxiety  to  press  sdes 
has  been  manifested^  and  prices  have  gmdiially  crejpt 
up.  Fme  heavy  Darash>  in  good  condition,  has 
for  some  weeks  past  been  held  at  Ids.  to  208.  per 
quarter,  and  needy  huYen  have  been  coropdied  to 
pay  the  rates  asked.  The  commoner  sorts  have 
risen  in  the  same  proporli<^;  and  ae  tiiere  seems 
to  be  little  chance  ofy&ry  large  imports-irom  abroad 
at  present,  the  improvement  is  likely  to  be  main^ 
tained;  indeed,  barley  is,  notwithstanding  the  rise, 
still  (me  of,  if  not  the,  cheapest  article  which  ean 
be  employed  for  feeding  piuposee^  tridng  weight 
into  account. 

Though  the  inquiry  for  malt  has  been'  of  quite  a 
retail  character,  its  value  has  dmost  imperceptibly 
risen  Is.  to  2s^  per  qr.  sinee  onr  last. 

The  supplies  of  home-grown  oats  haw,  through** 
out  the  month,  been  trifling  in  the  otreme  ;  and  as 
the  deliveries  from  the  growers  have  Men  off  ma^ 
terially  at  all  the  eountrymaarkets^it  isreaaomtble  to 
suppose  that  the  last  cmp  is  nearly  ezhaneted. 
From  Irdand  we  have  been  without  arrivds  of  any 
consequence  for  menlln  paet,  and  advices  from 
thence  state  thai  theca  ia  n«  pivepect  of  dlipmenHF 


being  made  from  [the  sister  ide  betmcftlfait  nd 
harvest ;  it  appears,  therefore,  that  we  shall,  dmiiif 
thanaat  thm  or  fonr  months,  have  to  dip«Mi 
princqwlly  on  Nedptsfeom  abroad  for  oar  sopfliw. 
The  very  low  price  <rfAe  article  has  unqnestioMdilf 
eansed  a  laxge  consumption ;  and,  iwtwilhstMJiBg 
the  enormous  unports  in  April,  and  good  auitili 
dnce,  the  maricet  is  by  no  means  ofer-stodBid  it 
present.  Until  neariy  die  close  of  last  month  tiM 
hage  London  deders  refrained  from  bf^fing ;  bat  ia 
the  early  part  of  May  they  came  into  Uie  mukcl 
rather  fredy,  and  the  purchases  made  during  tiM 
first  fortnight  eansed  a  rise  in  prices  from  ^WveM 
point,  of  folly  Is.  6d.  per  quarter.  Since  then  tiK 
demand  has  again  fellen  off  materially,  and  a  reac- 
tion of  about  6d.  per  quarter  has  occnrrsd.  M 
prices  are  at  least  Is.  per  qiMfftsr  above  what  tfae^ 
were  at  this  time  last  month.  The  future  raags 
of  prices  will  depend  entirdy  on  the  extent  of  dM 
foreign  arrivds.  At  present  there  is  certaiafy  » 
want ;  for  though  the  greater  part  of  the  large  iah 
ports  has  passed  out  of  first  hands,  it  has  not  ^dm 
into  coasumption>  the  principd  dealers  boMiaf 
sufiicient  stocks  to  carry  them  on  for  some  time. 
We  are,  however,  on*  tha  whole,  raliier  indioed  (s 
think  that  oata  mu^  rise  more  or  less  ia  fdae^ 
as  the  near  continenid  ports  have  been  pieUywrf 
druned  dready,  and  we  do  not  htaae  of  vny  hsgc 
shipments  Irom  Ardumgel,  ^Riga^  or  other  Rumbb 
ports. 

The  arrivds  of  beans,  of  home  grow^,  into  tfat 
port  of  London^  have  been  very  small  since  ear 
last,  and  l^e  supplies  from  abroad  much  kn 
plenUfol  than  previously.  Prices  began  to  tend 
upwards  before  the  close  of  April,  and  have  siace 
steadily  advanced,  bemg  now  28.  to  3s.  per  qmrtnr 
higher  than  they  were  at  ^e  extreme  point  of  <lr 
pression. 

English  peas  have  been  in  steady  requeit,  ni 
the  supplies  having  fallen  short  of  the  demand,  ea* 
hanced  terms  hmre  been  redised,  fine  boilers  hariag 
lately  commanded  27e%  to  29s.  per  quarter,  ib4 
other  descriptions  proportionate  rales.  Fornga 
peas,  for  grinding,  have  been  influenced  by  ^  q)* 
ward  movement  in  the  vdue  of  oth«r  artides  nsd 
for  feeding  purposes,  and  have  crept  up  Is.  to  fa 
per  quarter  in  price. 

Indian  com  has  excited  a  good  ded  of  attoa- 
don,  owing  to  an  extensive  demand  on  Irieb  it- 
count  Comparatively  Uttle  businees  has,  ho^ 
%mr,  been  doiie  at  this  port,  hi  consequence  of  the 
want  of  stocks  and  die  paucity  of  free  on  besd 
oflfers.  At  liverpod  large  pm'chaoes  have  beta 
made  by  Irish  buyers  during  the  montii  atgradrnflf 
advancing  prices,  30s.  to  32s.  per  qr.  having  beia 
resiized  for  good  to  fine  heavy  qodities.  IM 
Inland  it  likely  to  require^condderable  snppBes  «f 
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tbd  coarser  sorts  of  food,  between  this  and  harvest, 
sppears  almost  certain,  and  this  must  unques- 
tionably be  felt  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Wheat 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  affected  so  much  as  other 
articles,  the  purchases  being*  principally  confined  to 
low-priced  commodities. 

Before  concluding,  we  shall  take  a  short  review 
of  the  position  of  the  grain  trade  abroad.  Pk-ices 
are  just  now  relatively  higher  in  most  of  the  foreign 
markets  than  in  this  country,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  than  probable  that  supplies  will  for  a  time  be 
■malL  Before  the  close  of  the  navigation  last 
autumn  most  of  the  old  stocks  of  wheat  had  been 
shipped  from  the  different  continental  ports  to  tbis 
country,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
new  crop  was  begun  upon  earlier  than  usual ;  but 
as  tfaelmrvest  of  1849  was  generally  productive 
over  the  gfester  part  of  Europe,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  lai^  surplus  was  grown  for  export, 
which  wiU,  sooner  or  later,  find  its  way  to  this 
country. 

The  absence  of  large  stocks  at  the  leading  ports 
in  tiie  Baltic,  and  the  fact  that  tiie  growers  have, 
till  quite  recentiy,  brought  supplies  forward  but 
sparingly,  prevented  prices  giving  way  much,  when 
our  quotations  were  falling  week  after  week ;  and 
no  sooner  was  there  an  appearance  of  a  rise  here, 
than  the  value  of  the  article  was  run  up  rapidly,  by 
speculators  taking  all  that  was  offered.  The  up- 
ward movement  had,  however,  according  to  the 
most  recent  advices,  again  received  a  check,  owing 
to  the  less  encouraging  accounts  from  hence. 

At  Danzig  a  very  large  business  was  done  during 
the  week  ending  18th  inst.,  nearly  2,000  lasts,  or 
upwards  of  20,000  quarters,  having  changed  hands 
in  that  period.  So  extensive  a  demand  had 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  rise  in  prices, 
and  the  last  rates  paid  had  been  43b.  to  43s.  6d. 
for  the  finest  62  lbs.  Upper  Polish,  41s.  to  42s.  for 
good  high-mixed  Lower  and  Upper  Pblish,  and  368. 
to  38  s.  per  qr.  free  on  board  for  common  runs  of 
mixed  weighing  60  to  61  lbs.  per  bushel.  Freights 
had  rather  risen,  still  vessels  of  convenient  size 
were  procurable  at  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  per  qr.,  for  wheat, 
to  London  or  East  Coast,  38.  6d.  to  Liverpool,  and 
4s.  3d.  to  Ireland.  The  weather  had  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  been  very  cold ;  and  fears  were 
entertained  that  the  severe  nigfat-frosts  experienced 
on  different  occasions  might  .have  injured  the  rye 
crop.  The  latter  article  had,  consequentiy,  risen 
to  18s.  to  18s.  6(1.  per  qr.,  free  on  board.  The 
temperature  had,  however,  then  become  mild ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  a  favourable  summer  would 
probably  remedy  any  evil  which  had  been  done  to 
the  crops  by  the  backwardness  of  the  spring. 

From  Konigsberg  we  learn,  under  date  of  the 
18th,  that  a  good  steady  business  had  been  done 


in  wheat,,  but  that  holders  had  manifested  a  diq^ 
sition  to  meat  ths  demand,  aad  that  paces  had  not 
varied  much,  Fme  highraixed  qualities  were  then 
quoted  3as.  6d.;  mixed,  36s»;  and  rad»  348.  to 
348»  6d».  per  qr.,  free  on  board*  Supplies  of  spring 
com  had  £Edlen  off  materially;  and  barley,  oats, 
&G.,  had^been  held  at  full  terms.  The  dennnd  for 
rye  had  rather  fallen  off,  owing  to  an  improvement 
in  the  weather. 

Letters  from  Stettin  of  the  30th  May  state  tint  it 
was  then  still  very  cold  in  that  nmghbouiihood  for 
the  advanced  period  of  the  year  ;  and  this  fact  had 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  retrograde  move^ 
ment  in  prices,,  ^ough  the  more  flat  EngUsh  ac^ 
counts  had  checked  the  dis|MMitio&  to  speculate. 
Holders  of  fine  62lb.  PommeramsB  had  insisted  on 
prices  equal  to  37s.  to  37s»  fid.;,  and  fov  6l|lb. 
Uckermark  36s.  to^  36s»  6d»  per  q^,,  firae  on  board, 
had  been,  asked.  The  comauMisr  sarts  had  been 
held  at  corresponding  rates — say  348.  6d.  to  358. 
6d.  for  6llb.  red  Stettin.  Pommeranian  barley 
was  then  in  fair  demand,  and  good  52lb.  samples 
were  wortit  168.  to  16s.  fid.  per  qp-.,  firee  on  boud. 

From  Rostock  we  learn  that  the  purchases  made 
there  from  time  to  time  on  British  account  had  re» 
duced  stocks  into  a  very  narrow  compass,*  and  fine 
62  to  63lb.  parcels  had  been  run  up  to  38s.  to  39s. 
per  qr.,  free  on  board. 

At  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Greifiawald,  Stral- 
sund,  and  Anclam,  stocks  were  also  small;  but  the 
prevailing  impression  was  that  the  start  which 
prices  had  everywhere  taken  would  have  the  effect 
of  drawing  good  supplies  from  the  farmers,  and,  if 
nothing  further  occurred  to  cause  a  belief  that 
England  would  require  imports,  that  matters  would 
after  a  while  setUe  down  more  quietly. 

At  the  nearer  continental  ports,  within  a  few 
days'  post  of  England,  the  upward  movement  in 
prices  had  been  checked  by  the  fall  at  Mark-lane 
on  the  20th  inst. 

Ftom  Hamburg  our  advices  reach  to  the  24th 
inst.  Fine  weather,  and  the  dull  reports  from 
hence,  had  checked  the  upward  movement  in 
prices ;  indeed,  a  reaction  of  quite  Is.  per  qr.  had 
occurred  since  the  previous  post-day,  good  60ilb. 
red  Upland  wheat  having  been  offered  at  35s.  per 
qr.,  free  on  board. 

In  most  of  the  French  markets  prices  of  wheat 
rose  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month ;  but  according  to  the  most  recent  advices 
from  Ronen,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  &c.,  we  learn  that 
the  less  encouraging  advices  from  hence  had  caused 
the  demand  to  slacken,  and  prices  had  again  rei- 
ceded  Is.  per  qr.  from  the  highest  point. 

The  accounts  from  Holland  and  Belgium  are  of 
a  simflar  character ;  and  it  appears  tolerably  evi- 
dent that,  unless  we  come  forward  as  buyers^  the 
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Talue  of  grain  will  again  gradually  recede  abroad 
until  it  reaches  a  point  leaving  a  margin  on  impor- 
tations into  Great  Britain. 

From  the  Mediterranean  ports  we  learn  that  the 
enquiry  for  wheat  for  export  had  been  sufficiently 
active  to  cause  some  improvement  in  prices  at  a  few 
of  the  leading  marketSj  as  much  as  348.  to  3Ss.  per 
qr.»  free  on  board,  haidng  been  paid  for  good  qua- 
lities  of  Polish  Odessa. 

We  have  advices  of  recent  dates  from  the  other 
■ide  of  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  supplies  reaching  us  either 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada,  the  stocks  of 
wheat  and  flour  at  the  ports  on  the  seaboard  being 
moderate,  and  supplies  from  the  interior  coming 
forward  but  slowly. 

At  New  York  flour  was  as  dear  as  at  Mark- 
lane — say  Western  Canal,  20s.  to  23s.  per  barrel ; 
and  at  Montreal  nearly  as  high  prices  were  in- 
sisted on. 

May  31. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


OLD.  NBW 

WnAT.Etiei  and  Ktnt,  white 40to47  40to47 

Dxttot  fine  ■deeted  nuu  _    _  46  48 

Ditto,nd 37    38  89  41 

Ditto,extn    88    40  41  42 

Norfolk,  linoohuhire  and  TorlMhiic. .  —    —  37  40 

Ditto,  white  ^    _  40  42 

BAMUtT,  Engliah,  matting  and  diitOling. .  —    —  23  25 

DittOb  Chendicr _    ^  26  27 

Ditto,  grinding -.    _  19  21 

ICai;?..  Etaex,  Norfolk  and  Sulfolk....   48    45  44  48 

Kingfton,  Ware,  and  town  made....   45    52  48  54 

Oats.  Eaiex  and  Soffolk —    -.  16  17 

Lincohiahize  and  Yorkihin  (Folands)  ~    —  16  18 

Ditto,£eed -.    —  15  17 

Devon  ft  Weat  Coontry,  feed ^    .—  14  16 

Northnmhcriand  and  Sooteh,  ted   ..   —    —  17  22 

Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Belfaat,  potato  —    —  16  17 

Idmeriek,  Shgo,  and  Weatport,  potato  —    —  16  18 

Ditto^ted —    —  15  16 

Cork,  Waterford,  DaUin,  Tougha).  and 

ClonmeU  hiaek  _    .-.  14  14 

Ditto^white  —    —  14  15 

Galway  —    ^  12  13 

BiANS,  Maiagan 24    26  22  24 

Tick    24    27  24  26 

Hanow 29    31  27  28 

Pigeon,  Heliogland   81    86  28  30 

Wind«>r —    —  24  26 

Longpod —    —  24  27 

Pkab,  non-hoilerB —    —  28  24 

White,  Eaaei,  and  Kent,  boilen  ....  —    —  25  27 

Dittos  fine  Suffolk ^    ^  26  28 

Maple .^    _  24  26 

Hogandgrey -.    —  23  25 

FLOUR,bestmark8(per8ackof280lba.)..  —    —  82  87 

NorfUk  and  Suffolk,  CK-ahip. .    »  27  82 

Kn   , »    .  20  22 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Whbat,  American,  white 87  to41 

Canada 88  41 

Dantaie  and  Konigabag 48  45 

Dantiie,  fine  white,  extra  <iiiaUty 46  49 

Stettin  and  Hamburgh 87  89 

Daniah    38  87 

Roatock,  Pomeraaian  and  BUne 88  42 


Barlbt, malting 20  22 

Grinding  and  diatfllhig 17  18 

HamboK^h,  Dantaie,  Konigaborgh,  and  Riga  . .  17  19 

Daniah,  MeeUenbeig,  and  Pomeranian 17  18 

Oats,  Dutch,  brew.  Poland,  Friealand,  and  Groningen  17  19 

Daniah  and  Swediah 15  17 

Raasian 15  17 

BiANB  SmaU  22  26 

Egyptian   18  20 

Pkas,  white  boilera 21  24 

Tdlowditto 24  27 

Non-boOera 22  24 

BCAiZB,white   29  30 

Flour,  American,  aweet 21  23 

Ditto,80ur 20  22 

Canadian,  aweet 21  28 

Ditto,  aour 20  21 

Frendi,  per  aaek 27  32 

Ryk  MsAL  (per  ton) £6  6a.  to  £6  10k 

Indian  Corn  Mbal  (per  brL  of  196  Iba.) 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 

Fob  tbb  lait  Six  Wbbks. 

;Wheat 
Wbbk  Ending:;  a.  d. 

^7- 

Oata. 
a.   d. 

By. 
a.    d. 

Beana 
a.   d. 

Pew. 
i.  d. 

April  13, 1850..    88    5 

22  11 

15    3 

20    8 

23    9 

26    3 

April  20, 1850..  187  10 

22    8 

15    3 

21     6 

23    9 

24    9 

April27,1850..    37    1 
May   4,  1850..    36  11 

22    1 

15    0 

21     8 

23    8 

25    I 

22    0 

14    7 

19  11 

28  11 

24    9 

May  11,  1850..    88    0 

22    0 

15    8 

19     1 

24    8 

24    9 

May  18,  1850..    89    7 

22    5 

15    5 

21     726    6 

24  11 

oriaat8izweSal38    0 

22    4 

15    1 

20    9 

«, 

25    1 

Comparative  avge.' 

aame time laat year;  45    8 

28    8 

17    3 

24    8 

29    4  30    1 

DUTIBS 1    1     0 

10     10! 

1     0 

10  10 

LONDON  AVERAGES. 

£    a.  d. 

£    •.  d. 

Wheat..  8,224 qra.  2    4    7 

Rye....        56  qra  1    2  10 

Barley..      696         14    0 

Beana..      316         17    8 

Oata    ..      545         0  16    1 

Peaa    ..        66         16    1 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  AND  QUANTITIES 

OF  CORN. 

AToragea  from  laat  Friday'a 

ATeragea  from  tlie  eorreapond 

Onetie.         At. 

ing  Goffefftf  in  1849.    At. 

Qra.          a.  d. 

Qra.         ..    d. 

Wheat    ..   89,999  ..   89    7 

Wheat    ..   71,204  ..  44    9 

Barley     ..   17,652  ..   22    5 

Barley    ..    10,766  ..   28    0 

ata    ....   18,975  ..   15    6 

Oata    ....   17,735  ..   17    8 

Rye    ....        105  ..   21    7 

rRye    ....        115  ..  25    9 

Beana....     5,008  ..   25    6 

Beans....     8.059  ..  SO    7 

Peae   ....        486  ..   24  11  IPeae    ....        660  ..  29  11 

DIAGRAM8H0WING  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IK  THE 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  dubimo  tbb  an 

WBBK8  BNDINO  Ma.Y    18,  1850. 

Phiob.    lApril  IBjApril  W^April  97.  May  4.    Ifay^II.  Xaj^K- 
89t.    7d. 


QUANTITY  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN  ENTERED  FREE 
FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION  Ddbino  tbb  wbik 
BNDiiia  Mat  25. 

Wheat, Foreign.,  qra.  11966  I  Beana qra.     887 

Bariey „      5071    Peaa »        27 

Oati »    25599|l1o«r 9978 
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PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

The  operations  in  the  seed  market  were  altogether  un- 
important, and  scarcely  any  alteration  occurred  in  quo- 
tations. Canary  Seed  was  certainly  less  enquired  for 
than  last  week,  and  the  extreme  rates  then  paid  were  no 
longer  obtains^le. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
CloTented,red  858.to  408.;  fine,  46i.  to  60s.;  white,86s.  to  60«. 

Co«  Ursu  (nominal) — s.  to  — i. 

linaceil  (jaa  qr.). .  towing  548.  to  56s. ;  cnuhing  408.  to  428. 
liitwed  Cakes  (per  1,000  of  Slbs.  each)  ..   £8  Os.  to  £9  Os. 

Trffoil  (per  cwt)   Us.  to  IBs. 

Rspeseed,  new  (per  last)   £35  to  £88 

Ditto  Cske  (per  ton) £4  15s.  to  £5  10s. 

Mititard  (per  bushel)  white  . .   68.  to  9s. ;   brown«  8s.  to  Us. 

Corisnder  (per  cwt) 168.  to  258. 

Catisry  (per  qr.)  new 808.  to  908. 

Tut%,  Winter,  per  bush.,  nominal ;  Spring,  Ss.  Od.  to  48.  Od. 

Ctrraway  Qier  cwt.) 288.  to  29s. ;    new,  SOs.  to  82s. 

Turnip,  white  (per  bush.)  — s.to  — s.;  do.  Swedish,  — s.  to  — s. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS,  &o. 
CloTer,  red  (duty  58.per  cwt.)  per  cwt.  (nominally)  338.  to  SOs. 
Ditto,  white  (duty  58.  per  cwt.)  per  cwt      „  248.  to  42s 

linseed  (per  qr.)  . .  Baltic  88b.  to  44s. ;    Odessa,  42s.  to  46s. 

linseed  Cake  (per  ton) £5  10s.  to  £7  10s. 

Rape  Cake  (per  ton) £4  lOs.  to  £5  Os. 

Hempseed,  smsOl,  (per  qr.)  82s.  to  88s.,  Do.  Dutch,  88s.  to  84s. 

Tares,  (per  qr.) small  2l8.  to  24s.,  large  258.  to  80s, 

Rye  Grsss  (per  qr.) — s.to— s. 

Coriander  (per  cwt) — s.  to  — s. 

BOROUGH  HOP  MARKET. 

Fme  yearling  Hops  are  scarce,  and  inquired  for  at  a 
trifling  improrement  upon  last  week's  rates.  In  other 
descriptions  we  hare  no  change  to  notice. 

HOKTON  AKD  HaKT. 

MAIDSTONE,  May  28.— Within  the  last  three  or  four 
dsys  the  wind  hss  veered  round  to  a  more  genial  quarter,  pro- 
ducing bland  and  growing  weather,  assisted  by  warm  and 
gentle  showers.  The  bine  has  recorered  its  colour,  and  is  now 
growing  apaoe ;  there  are,  as  nsual,a  few  complaints  of  dama^ 
from  the  flea,  but  with  weather  like  the  present  the  bine  wdl 
soon  outstrip  sudi  sssailsnts. 

OTPOBD,  May  23.— The  hops  hare  improved  very  much 
in  appearance  during  the  past  week,  but  some  gardens  are  in- 
fested with  the  flea. 

SEAL,  May  22.— The  sUte  of  the  hops  differs  materially  at 
present  in  this  parish.  In  some  gardens  they  look  heslthy  snd 
green,  in  others  ydkm  and  sickly.  In  one  garden  the  bme  is 
bemg  destroyed  by  the  slugs,  snd  salt  in  hi^  quantities  has 
been  applied  to  the  hiUs  for  the  purpose  of  destro^ring  them.— 
Stutex  Expreu. 

WORCESTER,  Biay  22.— We  have  to  notice  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  hop  trade  the  hst  week ;  the  nresent 
low  prices  having  brought  many  buyers  to  msrket ;  and  as  the 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  consumers  are  very  low,  we  anticinate  a 
good  steady  demand  through  the  summer.  Tbe  reduced  scie- 
age  in  plant  is  slso  much  in  fsvour  of  prices,  the  probability 
of  only  42,000  acres  producing  a  heavy  crop  being  very  re- 
mote. The  London  market  is  2s.  per  cwt  higher  this  week.— 
WoreeMier  Journal,     ^ 

POTATO  MARKET. 
SOUTHWARK,  WAT»m8iD»,  May  27. 
Tbe  arrivals  the  past  week  have  been  limited,  both 
coaatvriae  and  continental;  but  the  demand,  firom  the 
mild  weather  and  holidays,  not  being  great,  it  has  been 
equal  to  our  wants.  The  following  are  this  day's  quo. 
tations  :— 

Yorkshire  Regents    SOs.  to  1608.  per  ton. 

Scotch  cups 658.  „    SOs.      ,, 

Scotch  whites  ....    50s.  „    60s.      „ 

French   ••    40s. ,,    708.      |, 

Rhenish    50s.  „    758.      „ 

Belgian 608.,,    70s, 


COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— York,  BIsy  18.— 
A  fair  supply  at  8d.  per  peck.  Malton,  May  18.— A 
fair  supply  at  8d.  per  peck.  Richmond,  May  18—48.  per 
bushel.  Makcuestbb,  May  21.— 10s.  6d.  to  168.  per 
2521bs.  LiVKRPOOL.- A  great  chuige  in  this  msrket  has 
taken  pisoe  within  the  Isst  few  dsvs  in  favour  of  the  seller. 
Inverness  cups  sre  now  worth  48. 6d.  per  messure.  Wigtown- 
shire snd  other  cups  3s.  8d.  to  48.,  while  pay-the-rents  are 
28. 8d.  to  3s.  The  market  is  bare,  and  the  demand  both  for 
Liverpool  and  the  country  continues  brisk.  Nkwcastle, 
May  23.— Red  12s.,  white  12s.  to  18s.  per  load  of  20  stones. 
Lbedb,  Msy  21. — Our  supply  is  very  short,  and  prices  are 
wholesale  lid.  to  Is. ;  retail  Is.  to  Is.  Id.  per  21  lbs.  Ddr- 
HAM.,  Biay  18.— A  good  supply  at  9d.  per  pedc.  Carlislb, 
May  18. — ^A  very  short  supply  at  7d.  to  9d.  per  stone  of 
14  lbs.  New  Potatoes.- The  Cornwall  Oazette  ssys,  that 
about  100  baskets  of  new  potatoes  were  seut  to  Bristol  from 
8t  Mary's,  SdUy,  by  the  Comwsll  stesmer,  for  tbe  London 
msrket,  on  Tuesdsy  last 


Dutch    45s. 


55b. 


BNaLISH  BUTTER  MARKET. 
Monday,  May  27. 
We  note  a  very  dull  trade,  although  the  price  of  the 
best  Dorset  is  tolerably  weU  supported,  that  is  at  a  re- 
duction of  28.  per  cwt.  ttwn.  last  week.  IniSsrior  quali- 
ties of  Dorset  and  Devon  are  rendered  unsaleable  by  the 
low  price  of  fresh  Butter,  with  which  the  market  is 
glutted. 

Dorset,  fine  weekly 768.  to   788.  per  cwt. 

Ditto,  middling 608.  to    70s. 

Devon    OOs.  to  70s. 

Fresh 6s.  to    10s.  per  dos.  lbs 


BELFAST,  (Friday  last)— Butter :  Shipping  price,  65s, 
to  758.  per  ewt.;  firkins  snd  erodn,  6^  to  7id.perlb. ; 
Fork  sdls  at  from  86s.  to  86s.fork>ts,  and35s.  to  87s.  3d. 
yu  1201bs.  for  country  pigs.  Bacon,  37s.  to  40s.;  Hsms, 
prime,  658.  to  708.  per  cwt.;  second  quslity,  668.  to  588.; 
Mess  Pork,  67s.  6d.  to  60s.  per  brL ;  refined  Americsn  Lard,  iu 
bladders,  40s.  to  44s.;  kegs  snd  firkins,  88s.;  Irish  Urd, 
in  bladdors.  42s.  to  46s.;  kogs  or  firkins,  41s.  to  42s.  per  cwt 


Butter, 

Bacon, 

»rled  H8nl^. 

MeM      fork 

M87 

iwr  cwt. 

per  cwl. 

per  cwt. 

P' r  »rl. 

84. 

8.  d.   ■.  d. 

i.    4.  «.    d. 

8.    d.  1.    d 

1.    d    «.    d. 

1848 

84  0    87  0 

46    0    47    0 

54    0    60    0 

68    0    88    0 

1847 

080    04  0 

64    0    74    0 

76    0    86    0 

77    6    88    0 

1848 

80  0    88  0 

68    0    09    0 

06    0    78    0 

80    0    84    0 

1849 

050    78  0 

48    0    60    0 

08    0    76    0 

77    6    80    0 

I860     67  0    77  0 

880400680    70    01 

67    6    60    0 

HAY    MARKETS. 
Saturday,  May  25. 
Smitbfibld.^— A  fan  sverage  supply,  snd  a  hesTy  demand. 
CuMBBBLAND.— Trade  duU,  at  late  rates. 
WHiTBUBA?BL.«-Sapply  good,  and  trade  dull. 
At  per  load  of  86  tnisieB. 
Smithfleld.       Cumberland.    Whitaehapel. 

Meadow  Hay 48tto70f|     608to7fi     I     48ito708 

Clover  Hs7 eOt       OOe         608       868     |     60b       Ois 

Straw    ••.... 888       988   I     88b       808     I     8l8       88s 


FLAX. 
BELFAST,  (Friday  last)— Fine,  70s.  to  80s.,  good,  66s.  to 
70s.;  good  asiddliag,  60s.  to 66s.;  mtddKng,  68s.  to  66s; 
mid.,  46s.  to  66s.;  coarse,  44s.  to  46s.  per  ewt. 


OILS. 

linseed,  80s.  Od.  per  cwt;  Bapeseed,  English,  refined. 
87s.;  do.  brown,  88s.;  GaUipoli,  per  tun,  441.;  Spanish, 
432.;  Sperm,  882.  to  84/.;  do.  bagged,  882.;  South  Ses,  842. ; 
Sea],pak,  872.;  do.  colonied,  882.;  Cod,  862.;  CoeoaNut, 
per  ton,  882.  to  402.;  Pshn,822. 


BARK. 

Per  load  of  46  ewt. 
f£ngUUi,TnM2 418    0    U 

Coppice • 14    0    0 


to     J16    0    0 
10    0    0 
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HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 


Market  HidM,  60  to  UOm. 0    li  to  0 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


04 
78 
80 
88 
98 
1(M 


791bt.. 
80Uw... 
88I1N... 
98(ta... 
lOifbt... 


aOfSUai,  light —.«..^ S 

Ditto,  fttU 8 

HoneHidflt  ••••• 6 

PoUed  Sheep  S 

Keoto  and  Hatf-bTMU 4 

Bowiu,« 4 

LembflUnt.... 1 

Shearling!  .....^ 0 


r 
? 

8 
8 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 


rlh. 


■.  d.       £ 

IS  0  to    8 

10  0  ..  15 

10  0  ..     1 

0  0  ..ISO 

U  0  ..  10 


•.  d. 

10  0 

10  0 

8  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0    0 


10    0    0 


Doeli..   j    „ 
eer  et.  hd.  18 


>  10 
.  U 
.  8 
.140 
.  8 
.  88 
.  16 
.  14 
84 


0  ..  81 


TIMBER. 

M 

Baltto  Timber,  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet.*    8 

Yw.  Deali,  per  stnndard  hundred    .  10 

Deck  Dealt,  per  40  feet  3  in 0 

Pipe  49UTes,  per  mUie  116 

Lathwood,  per  ftn.  of  0  feci  •  »••  w«    9 

Petonburgh,  Riga,  and  Ijehangel  ....   )    ,q 

Tw.Dwtb,  per  itand.  handled..    5   ^* 

White. • —...»•«    9 

Yw.  Battens •«  18 

Riga  Logf,  for  18  feet  cube 8 

Bteltln  Btavti,  per  mllle  of  pipe 100 

gwedieh  Timber,  per  load   9 

eothenb.  Yw.Deafi,  per  100 18r.  Oin.Oin...  17 

Whiteditto 10 

Yw.Battena,  per  hd.  19ft.  8^  in.  7  in.  II 
OhrUUaniaYw.DeBls,  perbd.i8ft.8in.  9in.  28 

Whitedltto»« ^ 80 

(tnebeo  and  St.  JohiCs  Sprace  Dealt, 
per  100,  ISftSin.Oin. ... 
Ut  qnaL  jw.  Pine  Deale,  per 
Second  do.       do. •••»•..••«••••••    8 

Third    do.       do 7 

SodPineDeali,  perhd.  ISftSin.  9in.  16 

Bed  Pine  Timber,  prrioad 8 

Yw.dltto 9 

Biioh  ditto  •••••»««•.»•••«•*. ...r**.***    8 
iQm  ditto  •••»•••••«••.*•••••••.••.*.•••    8 

Oak  ditto 8 

Standard  Stores  per  mille  standard  •«....  50 

Pondwon  Btaree,  per  mille 19 

MAHOGANY,  *o, 

MahogaDf,  St.  Domingo ..••  8|d.  to 

Ooba 

Honduras...... 

Alk'loan  ••••••••*••.•••..  0 

Oedar  •••«  HaTana  '«•••■••••••■•••■  5^ 

Boeewood.  Uo  ....•••• ISi. 

0/. 


0    p  ..  10 

0  0  ..  18 
10  0  ••  10 
10  0  ••  8 
0  ..  80 
0  ..  8 
0  ..  8 
0  ..  4 
0  ..  9 
0*«  4 
0  ••  90 
0  ..  18 


8  0 
0  0 

15  0 

0  0 

J7  0 

9  0 
0  0 
0  0 
D  0 
0  0 

in  r 

10    0 
0 
0 

0 

10 
16 
10 

0 
10 

0 
10 


:r 


Is.  9d. 

1  6 

1  0 

0  0 

90f.  pet 

14/. 


perfgot. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH  WOOL. 

LESDS,  May  24.-;-Ko  great  amoout  of  1 
done  in  this  market  amee  oar  last  report,  bat 
firm  at  late  quotations,  and  on  the  whole  the  i 
garded  aa  in  a  Yeiy  healthy  state. 

LIVERPOOL,  Max  25. 
Scotch.— T1i8  near  approach  of  the  new  dip  pre- 


maybe  re- 


vento  anything  like  active  dejiand,  and  our  present  rate 
may  in  oome  measnre  be  oonaitood  noarinal. 

8.  d.         S.  d. 

Laid  HiglilaBd  Wool,  per  94lbs....    7  8  to  8  8 

White  Highland  do 9  8  10  8 

Laid  Crossed       do...Qnwashed  ....    9  0  U  0 

Do.            do...vashed 10  8  IS  8 

LaidOheTlot       do...anwBshed....  11  0  14  0 

Do.              do.,  washed.^...  14  9  17  0 

White  OhoTiot     do...     do 88  0  84  0 

FoKBi6K« — Since  the  dooe  of  the  lalei  in  London 
there  haa  been  more  inquiry  here  for  all  kinds  of  Wool, 
and  if  the  choice  was  better  there  would  be  more  doing. 
There  are  aome  East  India  WooU  to  be  sold  here  on  the 
30th,  and  a  good  assortment  of  Bnenos  Ayres  and  other 
sorto  on  the  13th  of  June. 

FOREIGN  WOOL. 

LEEDS,  May  24.— There  haa  been  rather  a  better  feeling 
in  these  markets  this  week,  although  without  any  material  in- 
crease in  sale. 


BRESLAU,  May  21.— No  alteration  in  the  i 
and  prices  of  old  Wools ;  fresb  ones  in  good  request  at 
the  rormer  adrauoe.  Many  flocks  of  ti&e  new  cUppma 
are  already  arrired,  which  show  a  beantifui  wash  and 
condition.  Gvnbbukgh,  Wool-broker. 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 
London,  May  27. 
Guano.— No  arrivals  having  teken  place  since  our  Isst, 
purchases  in  immediate  want  are  oblked  to  pay  more  money. 

LiNBBKD  Cakes. — ^Tlie  demana  stiO  oontinQing,  priea 
have  an  upward  tendency. 
NiTRATB  (Soda.— Doll  at  our  quotetiona. 
SupERPHoaPBATB  LxMB  coutittucs  in  good  denuBd. 

PBXCBS  CUBBBNT  OV   GtJANO,  ASTinCXAL  MANOKBS,  OIL 
CASBB,  &C. 

Ouaae,  ParuTian  •••••• ••••.par Ibb  iCD    0   OtojO  A  • 

«.     In  quantiUfls  under  0  tons     „  0    0    0  to     0  10  a 

Potter's  Guano „  000to700 

Nitrate  Soda „  16  10    0  to  18   0  0 

Nitrate  Potash  or  Saltpetra „  9600to000« 

phosphate  of  Lima ,,  OOftoCiO 

AihorAlkaU „  0    t    Oto   10  0  • 

...• n  lit   Oto     11»« 

Ooprolite „  300te390 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  or  Bomaa 

Vitriolfbr  Wheat  steeping....      „  S700tol000 

Salt : ,  0    0    Oto     1   «  • 

Bones,  4  iaoh  .-.-...«.. perqr.  0    0   Oto     0  14  0 

„    Duit ,,  0    0    Oto     0  10   0 

OU Vitriol,  ooneantmted. per  lb.  0    0   Oto     0  0   1 

„        Brown „  OOOteOol 

Rape  Cap«t per  ton  4    0    Ote     4   5  0 

Linieed  Cakes- 
Thin  American  in  barrelsorbags     „  7    0   0  to     7  10  0 

Thick  ditto  round „  OOOteOOO 

„  OOOtoOftO 

H. tf  eOOtoOlOO 
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